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Matthew 1:1 


Mt 1:1-17 

THE first verse of this chapter gives the title to the section under consideration; while the last verse of 
that section summarizes its content. The first is undoubtedly the title of the genealogy of Jesus as it 
appeared in the Jewish records. The last is Matthew’s summary of the content thereof. 

It is not my purpose to dwell at any length upon the matter of the difference between this genealogy and 
that which we have in the gospel according to Luke. There are, however, one or two matters that it may 
be well for us to note by way of introduction. 

The first is that to which I have already twice drawn attention. The opening words, "The book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham," do not constitute the title to the gospel 
according to Matthew, but the title of the genealogy of Jesus Christ as it is here given. We shall take it for 
granted that this genealogy was taken from the legal records by Matthew in order to preface the gospel in 
which he was about to present the One whom he had come to know as the long-looked-for Messiah-King 
of his people. 

My personal conviction is that this genealogy does not appear in our gospel exactly as Matthew found it 
in the records. His concluding summary, in which he declares that these generations from Abraham to the 


Messiah fall into three cycles of fourteen, makes this improbable for the simple reason that there are 
conspicuous omissions. In the eighth verse between Joram and Uzziah the names of Ahaziah, Joash, and 
Amaziah are omitted, and in verse eleven Jehoiakim is omitted between Josiah and Jehoniah. I am 
inclined to believe that the former omissions were deliberately made for spiritual reasons. 

It is noticeable that the evangelist says, "All the generations from Abraham unto David are fourteen 
generations," and in that section there are no omissions. But with regard to the subsequent divisions he 
says, "from David unto the carrying away to Babylon fourteen generations; and from the carrying away to 
Babylon unto the Christ fourteen generations"; not that they are all, but that he has named those chosen to 
complete the chain. When it is remembered that those omitted first were the immediate descendants of the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, we may have a clue to the principle of Matthew’s selection. In all 
likelihood the omission of Jehoiakim was due to the work of a copyist, because that omission makes it 
necessary, in order to the three fourteens, to use the name Jechoniah at the end of the second and at the 
beginning of the third. 

It should finally be noticed that this genealogy does not say that Jesus was the son of Joseph. It is the 
genealogy of Jesus only because of his mother’s marriage with Joseph, and in the Jewish records he 
appears as one born to Mary whose husband was Joseph. 

I propose to glance briefly at the genealogy itself as given in the paragraph commencing with the second 
verse and ending with the sixteenth verse; and then to examine more carefully the title as given in the first 
verse, and the summary as given in the seventeenth verse. 

These intervening verses are interesting for several reasons. The first is that while they are entirely Jewish 
in outlook, they do nevertheless overleap the boundary of the Hebrew nation in a most remarkable way in 
the inclusion of Rahab; and they violate the prejudice of Judaism in the introduction of women. This 
violation is the more remarkable when we remember the character of the women whose names are 
introduced. The first is that of Tamar, a notorious sinner. The second is that of Rahab, a foreigner and a 
sinner. The third is that of Ruth, a foreigner, although received into the nation. The fourth is that of 
Bathsheba, through whose sin with David the shadow of shame for ever rests upon the royal line. The 
fifth is that of Mary the mother of the Lord. Thus in this genealogy, consciously or unconsciously, there 
are signs and portents of the grace which is being brought to all men through the coming King. 

Another point of interest is that of the closing declaration of the genealogy proper; "Jacob begat Joseph, 
the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus," which is entirely out of harmony with the method of 
obtaining all through until that point. It marks a separation to be explained by the story of the birth of 
Jesus which immediately follows. It emphasises the fact that he was not the son of Joseph. Thus on the 
first page of the gospel Jesus is presented as connected with a race which nevertheless could not produce 
him. He came into it, was of it; and yet was distinct from it. As we have said, the mystery is not explained 
here, but waits for the unveiling of the subsequent story. 

Turning to the examination of the first verse, which constitutes the title of the genealogy, we are at once 
arrested by the fact that it emphasises a relation between Jesus Christ and the two outstanding men in 
Hebrew history, namely Abraham and David. In each case the relationship is distinctly affirmed to be that 
of sonship. He is the son of David, and the son of Abraham. Thus his connection with the Hebrew people 
is royal and racial. He is of the kingly line, and he is from the father and founder of the people. It may be 
as well at this point to draw attention to the fact that the genealogy given in Matthew corresponds exactly 
with that given in Luke between Abraham and David. The differences are found in the portion of the 
genealogy from David to Jesus. The genealogy in Luke gives his lineal descent through Mary, and he was 
through her, son of David. Matthew therefore speaks of him as son of David, and not as son of any of 
those who are in the genealogy of Joseph subsequent to that point. 

The remarkable fact of this title is that it speaks of Jesus as son of David and son of Abraham. Now the 
peculiar promise of God to each of these men, according to Old Testament history, was that of a son; and 
the immediate fulfilment in each case was in many senses disappointing. Therefore the son of Abraham, 



who came for the fulfilment of the ideals for which he stood in obedience to faith; and the son of David, 
who came for the fulfilment of the ideals for which he stood in obedience to faith; was neither Isaac, nor 
Solomon, but Jesus. 

This fact is worthy of a somewhat closer examination in each case. Let us take them in the order of 
statement in the verse. 

The son of David to whom he looked for the fulfilment of his purpose of the establishment of the 
kingdom around the temple of Jehovah was Solomon. His name, Solomon, the peaceful, suggested the 
principle of the kingdom. His greatest endowment was that of wisdom. His specific work was that of the 
building of the temple. His reign was characterised by peace and prosperity. 

Nevertheless the story of Solomon is one of disastrous failure. In spite of the gifts of wisdom from on 
high he lived a life of unutterable and appalling folly. Even though he built the temple, he so contradicted 
all that for which it stood as to make it a centre of form without power; and even though, through the 
goodness of God to him, for the sake of his father, the kingdom was maintained in peace and prosperity 
during the period of his life, he had sown it with seeds of disruption which bore harvest immediately after 
his death. Thus was David disappointed in his son after the flesh. 

Jesus Christ, the Son of David after the flesh, but the Son of God as the resurrection finally attested, came 
for the overcoming of all the failure which characterised the life and reign of Solomon. With an infinite 
wisdom he proceeded to the building of the temple which cannot be destroyed; and laid the foundation for 
the establishment of the Kingdom in peace and prosperity from which all that offends will finally be cast 
forth. 

The son of Abraham to whom he looked for the fulfilment of the promise of God, that from him there 
should spring a nation which should be the medium of blessing to all the nations, was Isaac. His name, 
Isaac, laughter, was to Abraham for evermore a witness of the merging of the human and the Divine, in 
that he was born because "Sarah received power to conceive seed when she was past age." Through him 
there was given to Abraham that seed which consisted of sons who, to his vision, were destined to carry 
forward the enterprises of God. The one influence which he exerted was that of the power, which he 
retained by faith, of blessing his sons after him. 

Nevertheless the story of Isaac is one of disappointment, both in the weakness of his own character, and 
in the appalling failure of his sons through the long succession of the ages; and in the fact that they failed 
to enter into the true meaning and value of the blessing he pronounced. Thus was Abraham disappointed 
in his son after the flesh. 

Jesus, the son of Abraham after the flesh, but in the mystery of his Person able to say, "Before Abraham 
was I am," came to realise and fulfil all the purpose which had failed through Isaac and his seed after him. 
He was the true son of Abraham both human and Divine, and there sprang from him "so many as the stars 
of heaven in multitude, and as the sand, which is by the seashore, innumerable," to carry out the purposes 
of God. 

Thus Jesus Christ, the Son of David and Son of Abraham, came in the fulness of the times to overcome 
the failure of Solomon the son of David and Isaac the son of Abraham; and to establish the throne and to 
perfect the nation. 

In the summary with which the section ends three crises in the history of the people are mentioned. The 
first is that original movement connected with the call of Abraham; his obedience and consequent 
founding of the new race on the principle of faith. The second is connected with David, the king after 
God’s own heart; whose appointment was nevertheless the outcome of national failure in that they 
clamoured for "a king like unto the nations,” The last is that of the carrying away into captivity to 
Babylon of the people whose very existence in the economy of God was intended to be a force 
antagonistic to everything of which Babylon was the embodiment. 



The three cycles culminate in Christ, and that fact suggests his relation to all. As we think of them and of 
him, we are impressed by the threefold fact of relationship in each case which may be described as 
identity of principle, superiority of realisation, and correction of failure. 


The relationship between Abraham and Christ is first that of identity of principle. The principle on which 
Abraham acted when he left Ur of the Chaldees, and throughout the whole of his life, in so far as it was in 
accord with the Divine will, was that of faith. The whole life and ministry of Jesus, on the plane of his 
humanity, was true to the selfsame principle; and as it has often been pointed out, the writer of the letter 
to the Hebrews gives him precedence of Abraham in this matter, as he declares him to be the Author, or 
Fileleader of faith. 

The difference is at once seen in the absolute superiority of his realisation of this principle of faith. In the 
life of Abraham we have accounts of deflections issuing in disgrace, and almost in disaster. In the life of 
Jesus there was no doubt, and consequently no deviation from the path of obedience. 

Moreover, and principally, the relation between Christ and Abraham is that of his correction of the 
failure. In his case the city of God is not only looked for, but built; the glory of God is not only sought, 
but manifested. 

The relationship between David and Christ is first that of identity of principle in the matter of kingship. 
David’s loyalty to Jehovah was the condition of his royalty. It was because of his fidelity to him in 
circumstances of difficulty that he came at last to full and glorious crowning. In the case of Jesus all that 
was imperfectly foreshadowed in the experience of David was absolutely fulfilled. Loyalty to the will of 
God was the master passion of his life, and created the majesty and might of his regal authority. 

The superiority of realisation is even more marked in this case than in the former. David’s deflections 
from loyalty not only tarnished the escutcheon of his royalty, but limited the extent of his authority. The 
absolute abandonment of Jesus to the acceptable will of his Father created the lustre of his crown, and 
ensured that limitlessness of empire which enabled him to say, "All authority hath been given unto me in 
heaven and on earth." 

The final and gracious fact of relationship between Christ and David is that of his assured establishment 
of the Kingdom, and the vindication of the glory of God. 

The relationship between the carrying away into captivity and Christ is again that of identity of principle. 
These people passed under the yoke of a nation lull of pride and rebellious against God’s government. 
Christ was born under the yoke of Rome, amid his people, in days when their independence was lost. The 
very surroundings of his birth were created by the fact that his mother with Joseph her husband were 
travelling in obedience to the edict of the Emperor that all the world should be enrolled. 

His infinite superiority is seen in the quiet dignity of his submission through all the days of his earthly 
life, as he rendered to Caesar the things that belonged to Caesar; and in that fine triumph over the outward 
yoke of Caesar, as he rendered to God the things that belong unto God. 

The final fact of relationship between Christ and the captivity is that of his breaking of all the bonds 
resulting from sin, and leading the exodus of all such as trust him. 

Thus in this genealogical paragraph humanity’s aspirations and incompetencies are represented in these 
generations; and aspirations and incompetencies alike look wistfully to him. The founder and the king 
look to him as Son for the fulfilment of purpose. Faith, which by comparison with sight has seemed 
feeble through the passing of the centuries, waits his vindication. Government which has perpetually 
failed waits his administration. Captivity which has sighed and sobbed in its agony waits his 
emancipation. What can he do? We will pursue the story presently, and in the meantime crown him in 
hope; 



"Hail to the Lord’s anointed: 
Great David’s greater Son I 
Hail, in the time appointed, 

His reign on earth begun! 

He comes to break oppression, 
To set the captive free, 

To take away transgression, 
And rule in equity." 


Matthew 1:18 

Mt 1:18-23 

WE have considered the genealogy of Jesus as recorded in the first seventeen verses. Now we commence 
the study of the story of his birth. 

Dr. Horton once ended a singularly beautiful sermon on the Virgin Birth of Jesus in words which are well 
worth reading as a preliminary to this study. After treating the story as constituting one of the idylls of the 
infancy and life — dealing with it in a most reverent way, as being one of those sweet and sacred things 
that never could have been known unless told by Joseph, or Mary, or both — he said, "I believe, my dear 
friends, that you can do a great service to-day; you can relieve the minds and consciences of thousands of 
people if you can simply pass on the thought: I believe in the Divinity of Jesus Christ my Lord, on the 
grounds that St. Paul and St. John have given; and then, I believe in the stories of the infancy because I 
believe in the Divinity of the Lord, and I have found in them a beautiful illustration of what Christ meant 
when he said, T am from above; 1 am not of this world.’" 

That position one is fully prepared to accept. Our belief in the truth of this sacred story is based upon the 
facts of the Person and puiposes of Jesus as unfolded in the writings of the Apostles, which writings are 
in turn demonstrated true in our own personal experience. 

The very position indicated makes it impossible to agree with Dr. Horton in a statement immediately 
preceding this. Speaking of the Virgin Birth of Jesus, he said, "Never give anyone the impression that the 
faith of Jesus depends upon it, or that a man cannot believe in our Lord because he does not believe in the 
idylls of the infancy.” 

While recognizing the spirit of patience and toleration which such a statement breathes, it is impossible to 
accept it as logical. If belief in the teaching of Paul and John necessarily leads to belief in the truth of this 
story of Matthew, lien it necessarily follows that to reject this story of Matthew is finally to reject the 
teaching of Paul and John, and so not to believe in the Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

All our future studies will be from the standpoint of belief in the Deity of Jesus as taught in the 
subsequent writings of the New Testament, and therefore as accepting this story, as presenting in idyllic 
form, the sublime, mysterious, and infinite truth "that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Spirit." 

From this whole idyll we select the words which chronicle two prophecies. The angelic prophecy is in the 
words — 

"She shall bring forth a Son; and thou shalt call his name JESUS; for it is he that shall save his people 
from their sins." 


The angel’s quotation is from the prophecy of Isaiah, and follows immediately. 



"Now all this is come to pass, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord through the 
prophet," saying, "Behold, the Virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, And they shall call 
his name Immanuel." 


Eliminating the words which speak of the method of his coming — words which are so severely plain as 
to demand simple acceptance or equally simple rejection — because we accept them, for the reasons 
already stated, we shall take the two prophetic words concerning him — 

"Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for it is he that shall save his people from their sins," 

and, 

"They shall call his name Immanuel, which is, being interpreted, God with us.” 

The second is a prophecy of the past, expressing the hope of the people. The past looked on, and looked 
up, and looked out, and sighed for "Immanuel — God with us." The first is the prophecy which tells us 
how that hope has been realised. The angel declares that all that longing is to be answered, for Jesus is to 
be born, who is to save his people from their sins. Observe carefully the angelic message. He is to fulfil 
the prophecy of the past, "Immanuel — God with us." 

While in the text the prophecies are placed in the order, first of realisation, and then of the statement of 
the hope, in this study we will take them in the other order, which is that of their real occurrence in the 
Divine Library. 

We will consider, then, first, the hope — "They shall call his name Immanuel, which is, being interpreted, 
God with us"; and secondly, the realisation — "Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for it is he that shall save 
his people from their sins." 

I. This old-time prophecy quoted by the angel, is from the seventh chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah. 

Look very carefully at its setting therein. It reads thus: "Therefore the Lord himself will give you a sign; 
behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall 
he eat, when he knoweth to refuse the evil, and choose the good. For before the Child shall know to refuse 
the evil, and choose the good, the land whose two kings thou abhorrest shall be forsaken.” iMt7:i4-i6j 

To take the quotation in this way is at once to be brought into the presence of something that increasingly 
seems to have, as the history is examined, no connection with this great subject of the Birth of Jesus. If 
the whole chapter be read, it will be found that the prophet Isaiah was talking to king Ahaz who was in 
peril, because Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, were coming up against Jerusalem. The 
prophet told Ahaz to be quiet; that there need be no panic in his heart. 

Comparing the prophecy of Isaiah with the historical books, we discover that Ahaz was bent upon seeking 
aid from some other power. The prophet appealed to him to do nothing of the kind, and said. "Ask thee a 
sign of Jehovah thy God; ask it either in the depth, or in the height above.” Ahaz replied that he would not 
ask a sign of God. Then said the prophet. "Therefore the Lord himself will give thee a sign; behold the 
virgin shall conceive." 

"For before the child shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good, the land whose two kings thou 
abhorrest shall be forsaken." He then proceeded to say that not only should the enemies be defeated, but 
that his own nation should be broken because of their lack of faith. 

That prophecy was perhaps partially fulfilled in the birth of a child to Isaiah. In the story in the following 
chapter there was a child born who was named Maher-shalal-hash-baz, the meaning of which is, the spoil 
speedeth, the prey hasteth. For all local fulfilment this was the child referred to. The phrase, "Immanuel, 
God with us," had never occurred before. It occurs twice in Isaiah — once here, and once in the following 
chapter — and never again until the angel whispered it to Joseph, as chronicled in the story in Matthew. 



We can hardly understand the value of this in a study of the mere text. The whole context must be taken. 
For an interpretation of this prophecy chapters six to nine should be studied. The reference to Immanuel 
in chapter seven is incidental — not accidental — but preparatory, a gleam of light flashing on a purely 
local circumstance. 

Let us epitomise chapters six to nine in order to see the setting. 

In chapter six the death of Uzziah is recorded, also the story of that marvellous vision, as a result of which 
Isaiah was anointed and consecrated for his work. 

Then, immediately we pass into changed circumstances. Ahaz was on the throne; The two kings Rezin 
and Pekah had come up against Jerusalem, and Ahaz wanted to call in aid from without. The prophet 
besought him not to do this, but to trust in God; and told him that a son should be given. 

Notice what is here stated concerning Immanuel, for the prophecy merges into something larger than the 
local setting, as prophecies always do. 

It is impossible to study the prophecies of the Old Testament without discovering that the prophets looked 
down the vista of years, and sometimes described something quite close at hand; then saw how its lines 
ran out into the coming ages; and omitting intervening ages, described the final issue. So here Isaiah’s 
prophecy merges into something larger. He said that when Immanuel came he should eat "curds and 
honey,” which signifies that he would come into the midst of circumstances of poverty and trouble. 

Turn to chapter eight. A son was born to Isaiah, and the prophet announced the coming of Assyria in 
verse eight — "It shall sweep onward into Judah; it shall overflow and pass through; it shall reach even to 
the neck; and the stretching out of its wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, oh Immanuel." 

There was a person in the mind of the prophet, not yet focussed or revealed, as he spoke of the Virgin’s 
Child, Immanuel. As he saw desolation coming to the land of the ancient people he spoke of it as the land 
of Immanuel. He evidently contemplated the incoming foes and spoke of them, and said, "Make an 
uproar, oh ye peoples, and be broken in pieces ... Take counsel together, and it shall be brought to 
nought; speak the word, and it shall not stand; for Immanuel, God is with us." 

The name is mentioned in the local prophecy, but thus it merges into a larger application when the 
prophet speaks of the land as "Immanuel’s land." It includes a still larger outlook when the prophet 
declares that the foes coming against the land will be defeated because Immanuel will be with Israel. 

The Messianic quality gradually grows as we read through the prophecy. Who is Immanuel? What is he to 
be? He is to be a sanctuary, and a rock of offence. 

The Person Immanuel, incidentally mentioned in local connection, in chapter seven , blazes out into 
splendid light in the ninth chapter as the prophet wrote, "For unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is 
given; and the government shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful 
Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his government and of 
peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to establish it." 

Long centuries passed, and an angel came in a dream to a man and told him that the ultimate fulfilment of 
that prophecy was at hand. While the words of Isaiah had local applications, they had vaster values than 
such applications could contain. So the birth of Jesus was for the fulfilment of those vaster values that lay 
within the old-time prophecy. This hope must be interpreted in its local setting, and yet with that more 
spacious intention which it evidently contains. 

From this examination of Isaiah’s prophecy we make general deductions. Take the first and the last of 
these verses. The first fisa 7:14} "A Virgin shall conceive, and bear a Son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel"; the last fisa 9:6} "Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given." This one great prophecy 



beginning in such a simple circumstance and growing to such a sublime declaration, expressed the hope 
that God would presence himself in actual human life through a human birth; that by some mysterious 
method which could not be expressed fully in human language, God would come and manifest himself in 
a four-fold character. 

The Bible may be divided around that description of manifestation. "Wonderful Counsellor"; so man first 
knew him. "Mighty God"; so was he revealed through all the processes of the history of the Hebrew 
nation. "Everlasting Father"; so is he known in this dispensation. "Prince of Peace"; so shall he be 
revealed in the established Kingdom. All that was focussed in this Child. 

Thus the immediate teaching of Isaiah’s prophecy flashed its light forward. Immanuel shall come into the 
midst of his people’s degradation and share it. Immanuel shall become a sanctuary and a stone of 
stumbling. Immanuel shall finally conquer all his enemies. At last the God-inspired hope of his people, 
expressed through prophecy, is declared to be realised in the birth of the Child of Mary. Joseph heard it 
and believed it. Mary heard it and sang the Magnificat. Early disciples heard it, and hearing it believed it, 
and proclaimed it. It is far easier for us to believe it than it was for any of these to do so, because we see 
the programme carried out into the centuries. As we read carefully and ponder it, we discover the whole 
programme of events, from the time Isaiah spoke until now, and beyond it, gathered round the word 
Immanuel. It was a great hope, and all that we see fulfilling the prophecy, is the result of his birth. 

II. Now let us go back to the first prophecy, made directly by the angel to the man Joseph — "She shall 
bring forth a Son; and thou shalt call his name JESUS; for it is he that shall save his people from their 
sins." 

Take the local setting. This story is beautiful in its simplicity. Joseph was a just man, "a righteous man.” 
One hardly knows which word is best to use. We talk to-day of a just man; and we may think of a man 
hard and cold. We talk of a righteous man, and we have said, "Scarcely for a righteous man will one die; 
for peradventure for the good man some one would even dare to die." The good man is the man of the 
simple heart. A blunt translation would be Joseph was a straight man, a true man. Not that he was severe 
and harshly just; not coldly and cynically righteous; but he was a true man, the carpenter, the village 
builder. 

Mary was his betrothed, and according to the old and beautiful Hebrew custom was bound to Joseph, the 
betrothal ceremony being as sacred as the marriage rite, after which the bridegroom took his bride home, 
with songs and rejoicing, and accompaniment of music. They were simple village folk of royal lineage, 
for when the angel spoke to Joseph he did not call Jesus his son, but Son of David. A straight strong man, 
and a simple, sweet maid. 

There is no love story quite as sweet as the love story of mountain, hill and village. All the conventional 
arrangements of marriages are of hell. Love that is a dream, breaking in upon the soul, is always beautiful. 

In the midst of that period of betrothal came that awe-inspiring and Holy Mystery, that sacred Mystery 
that we meditate in solemn silence; the Holy Mystery — the touch of God upon the simple life that made 
it for ever sublime. A thing not to be repeated; unique, and alone in the history of the race. The word of 
God is not void but powerful; and the maiden was possessed with the Holy Mystery. 

Then the angel visitor came, and announced the name, "Thou shalt call his name Jesus." It was just an 
ordinary Jewish name about as common in Judaea as John is common amongst us. The name had not the 
significance that we understand to-day. Thank God it has gathered so much beauty and fragrance about it, 
that we can never dare call our children by that Name, and we are right. It was a beautiful, Jewish boy’s 
name, a common name of the common people. But here, as everywhere in the great spiritual movement, 
God took hold of the commonplace to show that there was something infinitely more than the common. 
Jesus is a Greek form of the Hebrew Joshua, meaning Saviour. Other men had borne that name. Many a 
mother called her boy Joshua, in the hope that he would be a saviour, and break oppression, and set the 
people free. Now the angel said: Give that name to this Boy; "It is he that shall save his people from their 



sins." Take the human name, sweetest of them all, and give it to the Child of the Holy Mystery; the Child 
who is not of Joseph, but of God, Tell his sweet mother Mary to give him this name Jesus. Moreover, the 
name means "Jehovah Salvation.” 

Mark the intention of it. They are "His people." Give him the name as one of his people; calling him by 
the ordinary name of his people; he is coming to identification with them. They are under a yoke, eating 
curds and honey; he is coming to eat curds and honey with them, as the prophet said. They are an 
oppressed and a devastated people; he is coming to identification with them; give him the name signifying 
identification in all its deepest meaning. He is coming to suffer. 

Then mark how the angel told heaven’s secret in heaven’s language. What the people thought they 
wanted was a Joshua who could reveal himself to this material Jerusalem as King, break the power of 
Rome, and set up an earthly Kingdom. The angel said the deeper trouble was not that of the Roman yoke; 
or that they had been beaten in battle; the trouble with them was that they were sinners — "He shall save 
his people from their sins." He will not come to battle with externalities, but to grip sin at its heart. 

We look on as the angel speaks, and we see the Cross, the way by which "He shall save his people from 
their sins." The name is a prophecy. Joseph was commanded to give it to Jesus, and when Joseph gave it 
to him, it was prophecy only — "Call his name Jesus, for it is he that shall save his people from their 
sins." 

A generation passed away, three score years, and, at the close of the period, the story was recorded by the 
evangelists. At last the Apostle of the Gentiles told it also. Jesus, "existing in the form of God, counted 
not the being on an equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form of a 
Servant, being made in the likeness of men." He did not abhor the virgin’s womb, but came in "the 
likeness of men." That is the apostles’ story of the incarnation. 

Now follow the story. "Becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the Cross. Wherefore also 
God highly exalted him, and gave unto him the name." What name is this? Joseph called him Jesus 
because the angel said that he was to be named so. It was a prophecy; but it was fulfilled by his birth, his 
Cross, and his Resurrection. 

God gave him the name when he ascended. What name was it? "That in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow." It was prophecy at his birth. It is an evangel on the Ascension morning. It was an indication 
of purpose when he was born. It is a declaration of accomplishment when he ascended on high. 

"Jesus, name of sweetness, 

Jesus, sound of love; 

Cheering exiles onward, 

To their rest above." 

"Jesus, oh the magic! 

Of the sweet love sound, 

How it thrills and trembles 
To creation’s bound." 

Never was there so much music as there is in that Name. 

So came the King. Standing back to-day, and looking over the centuries, we see the merging of the Hope 
Immanuel, into realisation in Jesus. God is born of a virgin into human life. God is born into the midst of 
the degradation of man. God moves in this Man to the Throne of imperial and unending Government. 

God through this Man saves from sins, and establishes and upholds a Kingdom for ever. God performs all 
this in his own zeal through Jesus Christ. 


O little town of Bethlehem, 



How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night!" 

"For Christ is born of Mary; 

And gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love; 

O morning stars! together 
Proclaim the holy birth. 

And praises sing to God the King, 

And peace to men on earth." 

"How silently, how silently 
The wondrous gift is given! 

So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of his heaven; 

No ear may hear his coming; 

But in this world of sin, 

Where meek souls will receive him still, 
The dear Christ enters in." 

"O holy Child of Bethlehem, 

Descend to us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin, and enter in 
Be born in us to-day! 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell 
Oh, come to us, abide with us, 

Our Lord Emmanuel!" 


Matthew 2:5 

Mt 2:5,15,17,23 

THIS second chapter of the Gospel is at once historic and prophetic. 

All the stories gather round four prophecies, and indicate the fulfilment of their deepest intention in 
history. 

The first prophecy is from Micah: "But thou, Bethlehem Ephrathah, which art little to be among the 
thousands of Judah, out of thee shall One come forth unto me that is to be Ruler in Israel." 

The second is from Hosea: "1 ... called my Son out of Egypt." 

The third is from Jeremiah: "A voice is heard in Ramah; lamentation, and bitter weeping, Rachel weeping 
for her children; she refuseth to be comforted for her children, because they are not." 


The fourth is a truth uttered by many of the prophets in some form: "That he should be called a 
Nazarene." 



Thus the chapter shows us that the coming of the King was the fulfilment of the prophecies of the past. 


But that is only one of the values that we find in this chapter. It becomes in itself a prophecy not directly 
or intentionally, but incidentally, and yet by no means less powerfully. The whole chapter is a prophecy 
indicating the line of the new history; revealing as in a flash the condition of things which will obtain 
around this King through all the period following: his first advent, until his second advent. It is a 
microcosm of the Christian age, revealing principles that abide unto this hour. 

First, then, we will consider the fulfilment of the prophecies of the past in the coming of Jesus; and 
secondly we will attempt to notice how a new prophecy is articulated in these stories. 

Now the Bible student, finding in the New Testament a reference to the Old, must always take time to 
turn to such a reference. If we take these prophecies simply as they are uttered here, we cannot appreciate 
all their value. We must see them in their relation to context. 

Turn first to the prophecy of Micah. In Mic 5:2, we find this prophecy which Matthew first quotes: "But 
thou, Bethlehem Ephrathah, which art little to be among the thousands of Judah, out of thee shall One 
come forth unto me that is to be Ruler in Israel; Whose goings forth are from of old, from everlasting." 

Let us consider the circumstances under which these words were uttered; and remember the great burden 
of this prophecy. It centres round the subject of authority. Every one of these old prophets had a burden 
and a message. They had many burdens, and yet in every single prophecy you will find that the many 
burdens are included in some one great conception of truth. Micah’s is the message of authority. He 
thundered denunciations against the false rulers of his own time, and looking on down the centuries, saw 
the revelation of the coming of the true King. It is the voice of the prophet of order, of authority; the voice 
of the prophet who uttered the sob of the nation for the King, and fore-announced his coming. 

Now we go back to our story. Jesus, Child of the virgin, is born, not at Nazareth, but at Bethlehem; born 
there through the decree of the Roman Emperor, under whose yoke the chosen people are serving at the 
moment; born there because his parents were going up to the taxing which had been ordered by the 
Imperial decree. For that reason the people of Nazareth were in Bethlehem, and out of Bethlehem Jesus 
Comes — little Bethlehem, from which no one would look for a governor or a ruler, or expect a great man 
to arise. Thou art little to be among the thousands of Judah, but out of thee shall come a Governor, a 
Ruler. And Matthew, who by this time has learned the character of Jesus, takes liberties with the text of 
the old prophecy, and says more than Micah said; adds to the prophecy of Micah a tender touch which 
explains the character of the Ruler. Matthew has seen a little more deeply into the nature of the Ruler, and 
says that he shall be a Shepherd. 

Now notice the actual facts surrounding that prophecy which was here fulfilled. Two forces are 
represented. Homage is rendered to the Ruler as to kings; hatred is manifested against him. Standing in 
opposition and contrast to each other, are the Wise Men with their gold, frankincense, and myrrh; and 
Herod with the hatred of his lust and blood-thirstiness. So, as out of Bethlehem there comes the Ruler, the 
Shepherd, the Governor, the King, who is yet to occupy the throne and hold the sceptre, there are those 
who welcome him, and those who hate him. There are those who take the long journey, following the 
guiding star, to lay at the feet of the new King — even though he came in lowliness in little Bethlehem — 
their gold and frankincense and myrrh; and there are those who are stupid, blind, and untouched, and 
moved wholly to destroy him. So he comes; and concerning the coming of the King the prophet spoke 
long before. Homage and hatred are revealed side by side. 

Pass to the second of these prophecies. Again we must go back to the prophecy of Hosea. In Ho 11:1 are 
the words from which Matthew is quoting — "When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my 
son out of Egypt.” It is perfectly evident that the reference here is to Israel as a nation. 



Let us see the whole scope of this prophecy of Hosea. The message of Hosea is one concerning the 
decadence and failure of Israel to fulfil its first intention. The subject-matter of Hosea’s prophecy is that 
of spiritual harlotry as the worst of all sin. Hosea spoke of the condition of affairs, the worst that ever 
existed in the history of the nation, and he spoke to the people out of the strangest and most tragic of 
circumstances; experiences in his domestic life through which God had brought him into sympathy with 
himself. When Hosea’s heart was broken; when he had seen the fair ideal of his dreams wrecked before 
his eyes; when he had suffered that worst agony that ever comes to the human heart, the agony that 
follows upon the infidelity of husband or wife; then God said to him in effect: Now, Hosea, you know 
what 1 am feeling about Israel, for Israel has played the harlot against me. Around that tragic training of 
the prophet lies the great message he bore. 

There are three cycles in the prophecy of Hosea. In the first cycle, the prophet dealt with pollution and its 
cause; in the second cycle, with pollution and its punishment; at the beginning of the third cycle the 
prophet sang the love song of Jehovah. 

Take the whole love song and analyse it, and there are again three great movements: first the prophet sang 
the song of the present condition of the people in the light of God’s past love; then he sang the song of the 
present condition of the people in the light of God’s present love; finally he sang the song of the present 
condition of the people in the light of the love of God which is yet to come. 

In Ho 11:1-4 God is singing, through the prophet, of the way he loved Israel as of old: "When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt ..." Out of the midst of that love song, Matthew 
made a quotation, applying it to Jesus Christ; and at first it appears almost strange. "Out of Egypt did I 
call my Son." What does it mean? When God is telling the story of his love to Israel, he says to them: I 
loved you, and brought you out of Egypt. Egypt to you was a place of oppression, the place of slavery; 
but I brought you out. There was a great exodus, and I led the exodus out of Egypt. What has happened to 
these people? They have been scattered. The message of Hosea was heard for a little, and then forgotten. 
The movement of degeneration went on until Jeremiah thundered denunciations against the nation; until 
finally the last prophet, Malachi, spoke. Then no prophetic voice sounded for four hundred years. 

Now, four hundred years after the voice of prophecy and the last vision, a Child is born, the Child upon 
whom all the hopes of God should rest, and therefore the hopes of men. The Child immediately shares the 
result of the sin of his own people. The man who occupied the throne when the Child was born was not an 
Israelite but an Edomite. Herod was outside the Covenant, and he was on the throne. The sin of Israel was 
that of making alliances with outside powers. By his coming, the true worship, and the worship of the 
false, are brought to light. Herod, the corrupt in his degradation, sat upon the throne, expressing in the 
very fact of his kingship everything that was unlike the purpose of God. He drove the chosen King down 
into Egypt, the place of oppression and sin. But the chosen King was not to stay in Egypt — "Out of 
Egypt did I call my Son." 

It was a statement having historic value when Hosea sang it, but it had a prophetic value also; and now 
that at last the fruition of Israel, the fruitage of Hebraism, is to be found in the Person of this One, we see 
this historic Child, driven by the corruption of Israel into Egypt. As of old God loved Israel when a child, 
the child nation, and brought it out of Egypt; so his love centres still upon the King who is yet to build a 
city and establish a nation; and as he also shall come out of Egypt, and coming out shall lead the exodus, 
so, with others following, a great ideal shall be realised. It is a simple historical fact. Herod was mad with 
rage, and the angel warned Joseph and Mary, and they took the little Child and hurried into Egypt. But 
heaven watched and saw all Israel driven into Egypt in the Person of that little Child. Matthew says that 
he was to come back again. He had only gone there that he might be afflicted in all their affliction, that he 
might enter into their sorrows. And as of old it was written, "Out of Egypt did I call my son," so again 
shall the King come out of Egypt; only a little Child, but leading a great and glorious exodus. 

Take the next prophecy, Jer 31:15 "Thus saith the Lord; A voice is heard in Ramah; lamentation and bitter 
weeping, Rachel weeping for her children; she refuseth to be comforted for her children, because they are 
not." Such is the part of Jeremiah’s prophecy that Matthew quoted. What were the circumstances tinder 



which Jeremiah uttered his prophecy? We will go over its content that we may see the connection 
between it and the birth of the King. The prophesying of Jeremiah was in some senses the most tragic of 
all. Jeremiah uttered the doom of a dying nation, and as every man of God does when he utters a doom, 
uttered it in tears. Presently Another shall come greater than Jeremiah; One who will say everything in 
more fiery words; who shall stand upon the slopes of Olivet, and look at the city smitten with the glow 
and glory of the setting sun; and as he sees it he shall say, "Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the 
prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her! how often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your house is left unto 
you desolate." And as he shall say it, the very tears of God will rain down his cheeks. Jeremiah was the 
forerunner of Jesus, centuries before in this matter. It is a terrible and awful story, that of his prophesying, 
and suffering, and tears. But in Jeremiah, as in every other prophecy, there was a gleam of the glory of 
hope. How great were these Hebrew prophets — so cloudy, so rough, so stormy; but on every storm- 
cloud there is a rainbow, and the promise of deliverance. Reading the prophecy of Jeremiah, we find that, 
beginning with chapter xxx. and ending with chapter xxxiii., there are four chapters in the heart of the 
book, full of consolation, full of comfort, full of joy; and these are the chapters in which Jeremiah went a 
little higher than the cloud-land in which he spoke, and saw the dawning of another morning far off, the 
coming of the Branch, and the Deliverer. 

Now the prophecy that Matthew quotes is in the Book of consolation, but we seldom read it as though it 
had consolation in it. Rachel was weeping for her children and would not be comforted because they are 
not. Surely this should not be in the book of consolation! Let us read the context of the passage in 
Jeremiah. We have heard the plaintive wailing, the weeping of Rachel, the mother, because her children 
were gone; but "Thus saith Jehovah: Refrain thy voice from weeping and thine eyes from tears: for thy 
work shall be rewarded, saith Jehovah; and they shall come again from the land of the enemy. And there 
is hope for thy latter end, saith Jehovah; and thy children shall come again to their own border." 

Now we begin to understand why this prophecy is so placed, when we see the sequence of it all. Yes, 
there was weeping when Jesus was driven out. How many suffered death in Bethlehem, we do not know; 
but there were mothers weeping, and Matthew heard of it, and said, It is the wail of the Mother Rachel, 
Mother of us all. Then, said Matthew, was fulfilled the old prophecy of Jeremiah. Matthew did not quote 
the entire prophecy, but only that part dealing with the weeping. Surely, though, he meant to refer us to 
the context of the quotation. 

The first prophecy quoted in the second chapter mentioned the Coming of the King. The second prophecy 
concerned his leading of an Exodus from Egypt. The third prophecy was that Rachel should have her tears 
dried and her weeping should cease. The King has come, as Micah foretold; the Exodus has come, as 
Hosea prophesied; and Rachel’s weeping shall cease, as Jeremiah foretold. 

There is a triumphant march and a great sequence through this collection of the prophetic words, which 
leads us to the last of these prophecies, the general word — "That he should be called a Nazarene." 

What is the meaning here of this word Nazarene? It is a term of contempt. We must first get back into the 
historic setting, and understand the story as Matthew wrote it, and as the men of the day understood it. To 
have lived then, and to have said that a man was a Nazarene, would have been to use a term of contempt. 
Nothing decisive can be said as to the root origin or real meaning of the word Nazareth. There are two 
interpretations one meaning a sprout, a branch ; the other meaning a protectress , or a guard. Probably the 
name Nazareth came from the old Hebrew "Netzer," which means a sprout, and so was something to be 
held in contempt. A tree is cut off, hewn down and left. One morning the passer-by sees just one green 
sprout coming up from the stump; "netzer." It is of no use. The tree is gone. And so this little town, high 
up off the main roads at the foot of the mountains; along which the great merchants of Greece came; 
along which Roman legions marched, and the priests passed; was held in contempt. There were great 
movements down in the valley, but Nazareth was so much out of reach as never to be affected by them. 
And there is that thought in the quotation, "He shall be called a Nazarene"; a Man belonging to the city 
that is not worth naming; a Man off the highways of life, knowing nothing of the great movements of the 
world; a Nazarene. 



In Isa 11:1 we read, "And there shall come forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse, and a Branch out of his 
roots." It is the Hebrew word "netzer," the same word as that from which Nazareth is probably derived. 
The figure is that of a green tree cut down. Isaiah has foretold this cutting down, the destruction of the 
nation, of the country, of its city; but he says there shall come forth a shoot, just a little sprout that nobody 
will think to be of value; something that everyone will despise: and "The Spirit of Jehovah shall rest upon 
him, the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of counsel and might, the Spirit of knowledge, 
and of the fear of Jehovah." The prophecy declared that when Messiah comes he shall be despised, 
counted nothing worth, just a branch, a sprout. Go on through the prophecy and you will find out more 
about the Branch. 

Then in the prophecy of Jeremiah, Jer 33:15, we read: "In those days, and at that tune, will I cause a 
Branch of righteousness to grow up unto David; and he shall execute justice and righteousness in the 
land." The branch, the sprout, the thing held in contempt, shall count; a thing despised shall have 
dominion. When will the world learn its lessons? When will the world come to see that though he is the 
Nazarene of men, counted nothing worth, he is God’s Imperial One in the race? 

Micah said the King should come through Bethlehem; and he came. Hosea said through Egypt he should 
come, living through all oppression; and from Egypt he came. Jeremiah said Rachel should weep, but that 
he should himself stop her weeping, for her captives would be brought back. And finally the prophets said 
he would be a Nazarene, a sprout; he would dwell in Nazareth. But the Sprout became a Branch, Spirit- 
clothed, and flaming with the majesty of God. 

The whole chapter is microcosmic. It is a picture for all time, until he come again. It indicates the 
treatment Christ will receive at the hands of the world through the centuries, until he come the second 
time. Through every century the critics of that chapter have been manifest. Take these four prophecies, 
and what have you? 

Homage and Hatred. 

Exile and Exodus. 

Sorrow and Song. 

Meanness and Majesty. 

Where is the King to-day? Hated. But, thank God we bring our gold, frankincense, and myrrh, to lay at 
his blessed feet. 

Where is the King? Exiled from hearts and homes and lives; but, thank God, he is leading an exodus of 
men and women. 

What is the result of his presence in this world? Sorrow. Rachel still weeps for her children; the suffering 
saints are all here; but there is a song that rises high above the dirge of sorrow. 

How is he accounted of men to-day? Men are still saying, "Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?" 
only they are now talking in past tenses and saying Christianity is worn out; it has had its day. But that is 
not all. We are crowning him, we are lifting high above the conflict the song that tells he is King of kings, 
and Lord of lords. 

Matthew 3:1 

Mt 3:1-12 

AT the commencement of this passage we read, "In those days," but the reference is not necessarily one 
of immediate time. Matthew takes the story up after thirty years have elapsed, and gives us no details of 
the happenings of that period. A generation has passed away since we saw Jesus carried to Nazareth as he 
returned from Egypt. The time of the showing of the King is approaching; the hour at which he must be 



manifested to his people; the hour at which he is coming forth from privacy to publicity. He will cease to 
tread the lowly, patient pathway of a subject merely, and will begin to exercise his authority by declaring 
his manifesto, by exhibiting the benefits of his kingdom, and by finally moving to his Cross and Throne. 
But before his manifestation, his herald is seen, and it is with the herald that we have to do in this 
passage. 

Let us, then, look at the herald himself. Let us consider the ministry he exercised among the Hebrew 
people. Let us finally consider his Christian ministry — that is, the ministry by which he linked the old 
economy to the new; culminating one dispensation, and uttering the word which indicated the 
commencement of the new movement. 

In the first four verses the man himself is presented to our view. The keynote of his ministry is struck; but 
we are principally occupied with the man. 

Let us look at the man first according to the old-time prophecy. {Mt 3:3 / Secondly let us see the man as he 
appeared to his day and generation. {Mt 3:4 } Finally let us listen to the key-note of his ministry. {Mt 3:2; 

First, then, the man, according to prophecy. Here again the Hebrew evangelist, writing specifically from 
the Hebrew standpoint, linked the coming of John with the prophecies of the past. 

Turn to the prophecy of Isaiah: (isa 40:3 } "The voice of one that crieth. Prepare ye in the wilderness the way 
of Jehovah, make level in the desert a highway for our God." Let us endeavour to keep in view the whole 
sweep of the prophecy of Isaiah, for we can only grasp individual verses by great outlooks. We shall only 
see where this quotation fits into the ministry of Jesus Christ, as we attempt to fasten upon our minds 
what this prophecy teaches. 

Leaving any discussion of the unity of the authorship of Isaiah, but remembering that it is a unified 
message, there will be manifest a very distinct method. The book falls naturally into three great divisions. 
There are first thirty-five chapters, constituting a great movement; of judgment pronounced, shot through 
again and again, as all the Hebrew prophecies are, with the light of mercy, and the gleaming glory of 
infinite grace, that for evermore enwraps the judgment of God. The great subject of this first division is 
judgment. The prophet first of all utters an impeachment of the nation, with strange, alarming, and terrible 
denunciation of the condition of God’s ancient people. Then moving on, he tells the story of how he was 
called and commissioned to his work. In those chapters are two movements of judgment: first, the 
judgment of the chosen people on account of their failure; secondly, the judgment of the nations. 

Then there is a small division in the heart of the prophecy, chapters xxxvi.-xxxix., four chapters only, 
which may be called historic; corresponding with the story in some of the historic books of the Bible. In 
these the prophet describes the condition of affairs in his own time, and so explains the great burden of 
judgment that he has been compelled to utter. 

Then at chapter xl. commences the supreme message of the Book of Isaiah, that for which all the rest has 
been necessarily preparatory. In Isaiah, as in every Hebrew prophecy, judgment is not the final word, and 
the prophet breaks out, "Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God." Then, as if he were listening 
to something that was not to come for centuries after — for an inspired man has not only keen vision, but 
acute hearing — he says, without naming the man, "The voice of one that crieth. Prepare ye in the 
wilderness the way of Jehovah, Make level in the desert a highway for our God." The prophet has heard 
the cry afar off before any one else has heard it. It is a voice in the desert; but he understands it, he knows 
what it means, and in a moment he begins, "Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
shall be made low; and the uneven shall be made level, and the rough places a plain"; and the majestic 
description of issues moves on through chapters xl. and xli., and everything moves forward to chapter 
xlii. "Behold my Servant, whom 1 uphold; my Chosen in whom my soul delighteth." From that moment 
the prophecy centres in, and proceeds through, that Servant of Jehovah. 



We shall find presently in Matthew’s Gospel that he quotes this prophecy of the Servant of Jehovah. We 
stand back from this old prophecy, and turn over to ch. iii. of the Gospel and read, "And in those days 
cometh John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judaea, saying, Repent ye; for the Kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. For this is he that was spoken of through Isaiah the prophet saying,” 

"The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 

Make his paths straight." 

The King is coming; the Servant of God that Isaiah described in all the remaining portion of his great 
book. John is preaching, and the voice that Isaiah heard with keen, quick hearing, centuries before, is 
singing in the wilderness, sounding over the Jordan, through the region round Jerusalem, through Judaea, 
penetrating to the heart of the metropolis Jerusalem. It is the voice that foretells the advent of the 
Kingdom of heaven, when "Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be made 
low." The voice announces the new age, the new movement; a new age and movement not sentimentally, 
but personally governed. The Kingdom is at the doors, and the fulfilling of the ancient prophecy, the 
ministry of John the Baptist commences. 

Secondly, let us look at the man as he appeared to his people. {Mt3:4} "Now John himself had his raiment 
of camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins, and his food was locusts and wild honey." That is 
all. It is one of those pictures that has very little light and shade from without. There are no fine outlines 
merging into the shadows and coming up into great light. There was nothing of this in John the Baptist. 
He was a man severe, ascetic; one burdened with a sense of the sin of his times. 

The story of John is a wonderful one. He was born in the priesthood, and therefore for the priesthood. As 
to how far he and the Boy Jesus knew each other there has been much speculation. This boy John was 
born in remarkable circumstances. He grew up, coming to young manhood, when he should have taken 
upon him the vows of the priesthood according to Divine and human arrangements. But elections of the 
past are set aside, and suddenly the young man, cared for, prayed for, and nurtured in the home of his 
father, turned his back upon home, and upon the priesthood; and went, for preparation for his work, into 
the wilderness, and dwelt there until the hour of his manifestation. There he may have brooded over the 
story of the past; brooded over the strange conviction within him that told of day-dawn at hand; brooded, 
if he had known the Boy Jesus, over what he had seen in him, perchance of simplicity which had 
astonished him; brooded almost certainly over his mother’s story of his own birth, and the birth at the 
same time of this Boy Jesus. He thought long and in loneliness. It is Quite true that if a man would know 
something of the sin of his own age, he must live in the midst of his age. But no man has ever spoken 
against the sin of his age with the authoritative voice of God, who has only lived in the midst of his age. 
He must also see it from the distance. This man went into the wilderness, and suddenly, without warning, 
he broke upon the whole nation; a great voice, ringing over the mountains and plains. 

Thirdly, what was his message? "Repent" — Change your minds. This word, Repent, was the key-note of 
Jesus’ teaching. This is radical, revolutionary. A man comes out of the wilderness, and looks into the 
faces of the village-folk, of the suburban people, of the metropolitan people, and he says: Repent; you are 
all wrong; wrong at the heart and core of things; wrong in your seeing, and therefore in your doing. 

But the reason is, that the "Kingdom of heaven is at hand." The "Kingdom of heaven" was a current 
phrase of Jewish speech, which is almost peculiar to the Gospel of Matthew, representing a perpetual 
consciousness in Jewish thinking. "The Kingdom of Heaven" — the theocracy, the Divine government, 
the heavenly Order. In earthly life the authority of God exercised among men. Now, said this strange 
ascetic preacher as he came, This Kingdom is at hand. The ideal your fathers have cherished is about to 
be realised in your midst, and you are not ready for it. "Repent," change your minds. It was a great word 
and a great message, delivered with no tone of tenderness judging from the records which, while meagre, 
are yet sufficient. There was never a tone of tenderness about John until he saw Jesus; and then the stern 
ascetic became full of tenderness as he used the greatest phrase of the spirit of tenderness: "Behold, the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world." But until the great Sin-bearer came, John was the 



sin-bearer in his own consciousness; the sin of the nation was on his heart. He was the most magnificent 
in many ways of all the long line of prophets, with an awful monotony in his message "Repent ye, for the 
Kingdom of heaven is at hand." 

Yet his message to the Hebrew people is given a little more fully. We have only so far looked at the key¬ 
note. Now look at Mt 3:5 "Then went out unto him Jerusalem, and all Judaea, and all the region round 
about the Jordan, and they were baptized of him in the river Jordan, confessing their sins. But when he 
saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to his baptism, he said unto them, Ye generation of 
vipers" — offspring, genus, kin — "who warned you to flee from the wrath to come?" And yet he did not 
turn them back. He did not say they could not flee. He did not say their repentance was not genuine; but 
he told them what to do. "Bring forth, therefore, fruit worthy of repentance: and think not to say within 
yourselves, we have Abraham to our father: for I say unto you, that God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham." 

Such is the brief analysis of the Hebrew ministry of John; and there are three qualities in it. First, it was 
attractive — "Then went out unto him Jerusalem, and all Judaea, and all the region round about the 
Jordan"; secondly, it was convictive "They were baptized of him in the river Jordan, confessing their 
sins"; finally, it was invective. Against the men who constituted the fountain-head of all Israel’s 
trouble — Pharisees, Sadducees — he flung himself in passionate protest. 

We sometimes imagine that there is nothing attractive in our ministry, except the winning, wooing note. 
But there are times when we seem to need again the voice of the herald; and when God finds a John the 
Baptist and sends him out, his message is full of attractiveness. This is a great picture of attractiveness, of 
a man with a note of conviction in his message and authority in the way that he deals with sin. He came 
with no theology; he came with no philosophy to discuss; he came with no new cult to introduce; he did 
not come to ask men to consider a position which they could accept or reject as they pleased; he came 
with the thundering voice of a great inspiration — "Repent"; and the message of God’s authority stirred 
every place, and every one. Thank God it is true to-day. We do not need one Gospel for the city, and 
another for the suburbs, and another for the country. Jerusalem, and all Judaea, and all the villages need 
the same message. Before Jesus come, John Baptist must come to the city, and suburbs, and country; and 
as his message is heard there will be attractiveness in it. 

Then notice, his message was convictive. At least men acknowledged the truth externally, and submitted 
to the baptism which was a symbol of their repentance. Of course it all fell short there. It can never be any 
more than that. John Baptist can never communicate life. Coming after him is the Sin-bearer, the great 
tender-hearted King of men, who does not only produce repentance, but gives life. If we are convinced of 
sin, thank God for it, but it is not enough. The crowds that thronged the hanks of the Jordan, and went 
down into its waters of baptism, which was a baptism of repentance, were very sincere; but to accept 
Jesus there must be something more than this. 

Once again, notice the invective note in his preaching. Now the leaders were responsible Pharisees and 
Sadducees. The Pharisee was a ritualist; the Sadducee a rationalist. The Pharisee believed in all 
supernatural things, but imagined that they could be expressed in external things, and that is always the 
story of ritualism. The Sadducees did not believe in angel, spirit, or resurrection. They were rationalists, 
cold and hard. These are the forces that damn a people, that blight a nation. John saw them coming; the 
ritualists and the rationalists, who with their splendid observance of externalities and their inward 
corruptness of life, had blighted the whole nation. And John said with roughness, "Who warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come," ye kin of vipers? And then, as if he had said: you have come, and you say 
you repent; but by you, more than by all others, must be manifested the reality of your repentance. "Bring 
forth therefore fruit worthy of repentance"; trust no longer in your physical relationship to Abraham "God 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham." 

What a message it was! It must have burned and scorched these men. The more one studies it the more 
glad one is that Jesus’ ministry of renewing followed. Thank God that the message to-day is that of this 
blessed King! 



Notice what John said about the King, for after all it is the supreme matter. "And even now the axe lieth at 
the root of the trees; every tree therefore that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire." It is a wonderful message 1 God help us to catch its notes. 

The first thing that John testifies, is to the coming One, and he says two things of him first, he is supreme 
in his Person; secondly, he is supreme in his work. There is a humility about this; there is a touch of 
modesty in it; and the difference between a real humility and a mock humility, we all know. Real humility 
never knows it is humble; mock humility is proud of its humility. "He that cometh after me is mightier 
than I, Whose shoes 1 am not worthy to bear." John was quite right. We will take Another’s estimate of 
John: "Verily 1 say unto you. Among them that are born of women, there hath not arisen a greater than 
John the Baptist." This is what the King said of him, and this is true also. And yet, greatest of women 
born, said the King, he was not worthy to bear the shoes of the King. This is quite true. 

There is a supreme difference in their work. We need not describe the difference between the two men the 
rugged and rough prophet, and the magnificent and majestic King, Whose very gentleness is mightier 
than the hurricane of his herald. "Thy gentleness hath made me great." The contrast is not only in the 
persons; it is in their work. "I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance, but he that cometh after me 
is mightier than I he shall baptise you in the Holy Spirit and in fire" — I lead you to the external symbol 
of your repentance; he shall whelm you in the fire-whelming of the Holy Ghost, that burns your sin out of 
you, and re-makes you. I have to do, said John, with the external thing — water, that which can only 
touch the surface of things; he shall work with fire, that which shall go through everything. 

That is the difference between Jesus and John to-day. If we listen to the message of John only, we stall be 
busy with water-baptism and washing. But if we listen to the message of Jesus, the fire will burn, and 
burn to purity, and burn to realisation, and burn to crowning. The work of Jesus is superior to the work of 
John. 

Listen to what John says about his methods. This is to be a strange and wonderful King who is coming. 

He is to be destructive and constructive in his method; and his victories are to be destructive and 
constructive. 

His methods of destruction are, "the axe," "the fan," and "the fire." "The axe lieth at the root of the trees,” 
said John. It is ready. He is coming, and his "fan is in his hand," the fan that winnows. And the fire will 
burn. 

But his methods are constructive. He shall baptize you with fire; he shall cleanse the threshing-floor, not 
destroy it, and "He will gather his wheat into the garner." Mark the contrast. The axe at the root of the 
trees for destruction — for the cutting off of the fruitless; the fan for scattering the chaff; the fire for 
immediately devouring the chaff. But mark the constructive work. The fire is for cleansing and energy; 
the cleansing of the threshing-floor, that perfect work may go forward, and the garnering and the 
gathering in of the wheat. It is the same thing, and the same instrument that does two opposite things. The 
fan drives away the chaff, leaving the wheat. The fire burns up the thing that cannot stand its fierce flame; 
and perfects that which can bear the flame. And so the King who comes is to be destructive and 
constructive — destructive, for the fruitless tree is to be hewn down; the chaff is to be driven away and 
burnt, — constructive, for the threshing-floor is to be cleansed; the wheat is to be gathered and garnered, 
and men are to be fire-baptized. 

Nineteen centuries have gone since this rugged prophet heralded the coming of the King. The work of 
Jesus has proceeded in human history for nineteen centuries on exactly the lines he laid down. Jesus 
Christ has always been the King of destruction and construction. Glance back; think of the centuries, and 
think of the influence of Jesus in the centuries. What has he done? Oh! the things he has burnt up. Oh! the 
things he has built. Always fanning, and chaff is flung before it; always a gatherer, and the wheat is being 
garnered. It is so to-day. The axe of Jesus lies at the root of the tree that is fruitless. The winnowing fan of 
Christ is at work; the chaff must go. Do you imagine that after all the chaff is going to submerge the 



wheat, and fruitless trees crowd out the fruit-bearing vines of God? Then you do not know the King. His 
fan is in his hand, and if we live on the mountains of God, we shall feel the wind of God which blows and 
scatters things which must go. 

The question of importance for us, for our work in the little day God allows us to live, is this: Am I chaff, 
or wheat? Is the work I am doing chaff or wheat? If I am chaff, his wind will blow me to the 
unquenchable fire; but if I am wheat, he will gather me, and garner me. So with my work, and with 
everything. 

Matthew 3:13 

Mt 3:13-17 

THESE few verses reveal the relation of the King to heaven, as they tell the story of his attestation and 
anointing. 

The paragraph commences with the word "then," which connects it with what has preceded, and reminds 
us that these events took place in a time of general consciousness of sin, and of that great moral 
movement throughout the whole region consequent upon the ministry of John the Baptist. Then , the King 
came out of seclusion to manifest himself to men. The voice had cried in the wilderness, and the way of 
the Lord was thus made ready, and his paths made straight. At the set time, the King came from privacy 
into publicity. From the quiet seclusion of the years spent in Nazareth, he came to inaugurate his work 
and assume his office. 

In these few verses there are three matters for our consideration: the baptism of the King; his anointing; 
and the Divine word concerning him. 

Notice that it is carefully stated that he came "to be baptized." His coming was of set purpose and for a 
special reason. Considering the note of John’s message, and the meaning of his ministry, this action on 
the part of Jesus at once arrests attention and arouses inquiry. John had been preaching repentance, and 
his baptism was the baptism of repentance. All men had crowded to him — the men of the city, of Judaea, 
of the wayside, and of the whole region of Jordan. Among the rest, Jesus of Nazareth set his face towards 
the place where the prophet’s voice was heard and the prophet’s baptism was being administered. He set 
his face, moreover, not as one of a curious multitude going to listen and observe, but for the special 
purpose of being baptized. We ask with wonder and amazement. Why should he be baptized with the 
baptism of repentance? That is the question to which we are to attempt to find an answer. 

I. In looking at the baptism let us first notice its place in the life of Jesus. Forgetting his office, which is 
the supreme matter in this Gospel; turning our attention from the fact that he is King, anointed of God 
from eternity for this work, we will simply look at him as the Man as he has appeared before us in the 
story of his genealogy and birth. The life of Jesus was absolutely sinless. If he were not sinless, then we 
have no Gospel. All the value of his dying depends upon the virtue of his living. Why, then, did the 
Sinless submit to a baptism of repentance? John looked into the face of this one Man, among all other 
men coming to his baptism; and with the keen, quick insight of the truly inspired seer, he saw the 
difference. He had been baptizing many men as they had pressed to him, and as he looked upon their 
faces he had seen in all of them the evidences of anxiety for repentance. But when this Man came to him. 
One among a crowd, so like them that the crowd did not distinguish him, there was yet a difference. John 
said, "In the midst of you standeth One whom ye know not.” And then John looked at him and said, "1 
have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me?” 

John, looking into his face, became conscious of the absolute perfection and sinless spotlessness of this 
Man. He was amazed and arrested; he felt as if he dare not lay his hands upon that Man to immerse him in 
the waters of the Jordan. 



So far as the human life of Jesus is concerned, John was perfectly right in that feeling. There was no place 
for John’s baptism in the life of Jesus; he had nothing to repent of, no sin to be put away, the putting away 
of which was symbolised in this ablution in water. If Jesus was simply living out a human life to 
consummation, which would henceforth be pattern and ideal only, then that baptism was out of place, 
having neither value nor meaning. 

Then we must go further if we are to understand the meaning of the baptism of Jesus. If it did not occupy 
a place in the life of Jesus, did it occupy a place in the mission of the King? 

The question suggests the answer. When John was reluctant, and felt he could not lay his hands upon 
Jesus to baptize him, Jesus looked at him and said, "Suffer it now; for thus it becometh us" that was John 
and himself "Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness" — thus it becometh you to act with me, and 
me to act with you for the fulfilment of righteousness. 

In that statement we find the meaning. The supreme element in the baptism of Jesus was the identification 
of the Sinless with the sinner. He who had no sin to repent of, took his place among those who had sin to 
repent of. He who was sinless, went down into the baptism that was the portion of the sinner. 

In Isaiah liii. we read, "He ... was numbered with the transgressors.” There, in baptism as in incarnation 
and birth, and finally and for consummation, in the mystery of his Passion, we see the King identifying 
himself with the people over whom he is to reign, in the fact of their deepest need, and direst failure. This 
chapter of Isaiah is the one in which the picture of the Servant of God finds its culminating glory. The 
prophecy of the forerunner, which was fulfilled in the ministry of John, is found in chapter xl. In chapter 
xlii. is recorded the beginning of the new movement, "Behold my Servant," and from there onwards, the 
Servant of the Lord is presented. In chapter liii. we see the Servant of the Lord rejected, bruised, cast out; 
the suffering Messiah, the King that men will not have. Towards its close we have the story of his Person, 
and of his ultimate victory, and in Mt 3:11 we find these words, "He shall see of the travail of his soul, 
and shall be satisfied. By the knowledge of himself shall my righteous Servant justify many; and he shall 
bear their iniquities." 

These words, "My righteous Servant shall justify many," are the explanation of the meaning of Jesus 
when he said to John, "Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness." By identification with them in sin 
and suffering "He bare the sin of many." He identified himself with them in their sins, and "was 
numbered with the transgressors"; and therefore "by the knowledge of himself shall my righteous Servant 
justify many." His knowledge of himself is his first-hand knowledge, {see Joh 2:24,25} and so is knowledge of 
the need, knowledge of the remedy, and consent to all such knowledge is involved. "He shall bear their 
iniquities." The King was facing the problem of obtaining his Kingdom, and he faced first the sin of man. 
He submitted to the baptism of John, indicating by this symbolic action his identification of himself with 
his people in their sin, in order that he may put that sin away, and build and establish the Kingdom of 
God, and so fulfil all righteousness. 

His going down into the waters of baptism was a consent and a prophecy. It was a consent to the only 
method by which the King could save from sin; and it uttered the prophecy of that final baptism towards 
which his face was set through all the days of public ministry — the baptism of his Passion. Jesus referred 
to personal baptism only twice subsequently. Both Matthew and Mark tell the story of some office¬ 
seeking disciples who asked to sit one on the right hand, and the other on the left in his Kingdom. And he 
looked at them and said, "Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink? or to be baptized with the baptism that 
1 am baptized with?" Perhaps they thought he was speaking of that past baptism in water, for they said, 
"We are able." We know he was looking on to that other baptism of which the first baptism was the 
foreshadowing and the prophecy — the Passion Baptism. That was his great baptism. 

Only on one other occasion did he make reference to his own personal baptism. In that wonderful 
soliloquy of his recorded by Luke, when, surrounded by his own disciples and oppressed, he broke out 
into these words, "I came to cast fire upon the earth; and what will I? Oh that it were already kindled! But 
1 have a baptism, to be baptized with; and how am I straitened till it be accomplished?" John baptized in 




water. Jesus came to baptize with fire; but he could not baptize with fire, until he himself had been 
baptized in the whelming waters of death. 


Thus the King is seen commencing his public ministry. There lie behind him the quiet years of seclusion 
and preparation, the years in which he has done the Will of God in the common-place. Now the great 
crisis has come. He will presently enunciate the laws of his Kingdom, personally exhibit the benefits of 
that Kingdom; and enforce the claims of his Kingship. He knows that the culminating work will be the 
Cross; that these multitudes, baptized of John, will reject him. He knows that he cannot win them by his 
example and by preaching, but only by the way of his dying. He knows the issue of sin. These sinners on 
the banks of the Jordan are making necessary his death — death in its profoundest sense; and as he 
watches them going down to those waters, he goes with them, and in that whelming in the Jordan he 
typifies and prophesies that death-whelming through which he, the Innocent, will presently pass in order 
to fulfil all righteousness, to cancel sin, to banish it, to make it not to be; that he may build his Kingdom 
on the foundations of righteousness, and "bring forth the topstone with shoutings of Grace." By his 
knowledge — as Isaiah said long Before — by his knowledge of the need, and of the real meaning of sin; 
by his knowledge of the way by which men may be redeemed, his soul consents to an identification that 
shall issue in death, the supreme character of which shall be expressed by the terrible words, "The pains 
of Sheol gat hold upon me." And as he goes down into these waters of baptism he consents to that 
mission, and formally commits Himself to the cause of man, for man’s saving. 

This baptism of Jesus has no application to us. We rob this passage of all its significance when we say 
that as Jesus was baptized, therefore we ought to be baptized. Let us not take hold of this great and 
marvellous passage, and use it in a small and unworthy way. We have something to do with this baptism 
of Jesus, but it is a baptism that we cannot be baptized with save by identification through his grace. "The 
cup that I drink ye shall drink; and with the baptism that I am baptized withal shall ye be baptized." That 
was a word of infinite love. 

There are two applications of the great baptism — that of judgment and of death, and that of life and of 
fire. We share only in that of life and fire. That, he can only bestow upon us by the way of judgment and 
of death; by the mystery of his Cross. Thus he fulfilled all righteousness. By his baptism he committed 
himself to men, and to the purposes of God; consented at the beginning of his public ministry to God’s 
method for the saving of men. 

II. Now let us turn to that which immediately followed the baptism. "And Jesus, when he was baptized, 
went up straightway from the water; and lo, the heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of 
God descending as a dove, and coming upon him; and lo, a Voice out of the heavens, saying, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased." There is little doubt that none saw this descent of the Spirit 
save Jesus and John. What was the meaning of this anointing, in the life of Jesus? Jesus did not now for 
the first time receive the Holy Spirit. There was a permanent relation between Jesus and the Spirit of God. 
He was, in a sense in which none other ever has been or can be, born of the Holy Ghost; his development 
had been under the control of the Spirit of God. When he came to baptism, he was a Man of the Spirit of 
God, as all men might have been, had there been no sin. Jesus was a natural Man; not as Paul uses the 
word, not in the theological sense, but in the simpler sense that lies behind the theological sense. We are 
told that the natural man is the sinner, and there are present senses in which that is true; but God’s ideal 
for a man is that he should live in perpetual communion with the Spirit of God. That is truly natural life. 
The natural life of the ideal man is supernatural. The whole life of Jesus was dominated by the Spirit of 
God. He willed, and thought, and lived under the Spirit’s power, and illumination, and impulse. 

Therefore without question this was a special anointing of Jesus as he entered upon his public ministry. 
The Spirit of God never appears under the figure of a dove anywhere save here. The Spirit of God never 
manifested himself in this form before. We have no right to pray that the Spirit may descend on us as a 
dove. It descended on him in this outward, and visible, and symbolic fashion, and on him alone. 

It has been said by Puritan writers that the dove is among the birds what the lamb is among the beasts — 
a symbol of great gentleness and sweetness. Jesus used the figure of a dove in that application in those 



remarkable words when he said to his disciples that they were to be "wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves." The dove and the lamb are gentle and harmless in their character; and they are therefore also 
types of sacrifice. Jesus was led "as a lamb ... to the slaughter, and as a sheep that before its shearers is 
dumb" so was he. 

The Spirit therefore came upon him as a dove. The Book of Leviticus depicts this strange yet wonderful 
rite of Hebraism which typified and shadowed sacrifice. In the great sin-offerings men brought offerings 
graded, as to value, according to their social position. A man who could afford it brought a bullock, 
another would offer a lamb, and the poorest brought a dove. It is interesting to remember that when Mary 
brought Jesus up to the Temple, her offering was a dove. The dove therefore is the bird that signifies 
patience, gentleness, harmlessness; and is the type of sacrifice possible to the lowliest of the people. 

We must put ourselves back into Hebrew thinking to understand these things, and their spiritual 
significances. Matthew wrote his Gospel specifically for the Jew. When the Hebrew heard of a dove, or of 
a lamb, he always thought of a sacrifice for sin. The coming of the Spirit as a bird of sacrifice for sin for 
the lowliest was the equipment of Jesus for the carrying out of the deepest purpose of sacrifice. He had 
just consented to death in his whelming in the waters, and the Spirit of God fell upon him as a dove. The 
bird of sacrifice for sin in the ancient economy rested in holy gentleness upon him, who is God’s one, 
perfect, final Sacrifice for sin. The dove is the emblem of weakness; but the Spirit of God in the form of a 
dove is an emblem of power in gentleness — Deity submissive to sacrifice for the salvation of men. This 
was an anointing for death, for atonement. It was not simply an anointing for preaching, but for living in 
order to dying. He had consented to death; and Heaven crowned him with power for that death. 

"Christ ... through the eternal Spirit, offered himself without blemish unto God"; and when the Spirit 
came as a dove, it was for that crowning and that purpose. The King as a man is energised by God for 
dealing with that which is fundamentally wrong in the Kingdom, and setting it right. God clothes himself 
with man that he may proceed to the redemption of the lost race; and the Son is enwrapped in the power 
of the Spirit’s anointing, and crowned with the dove-like form. So the King faces the conflict, already 
conquering in the glory of the victory that is to be. 

III. Finally we listen to the attestation. The Voice is heard saying: "This is my Beloved Son, in whom 1 
am well pleased." We must interpret that Divine affirmation by the second Psalm, in which we see the 
anointing of the Son, and the King, "upon his holy hill of Zion.” Therein we hear the decree of God: 

"Jehovah said unto me, thou art my Son; 

This day have 1 begotten thee.” 

That is one of the most glorious references to the Son of God as the reigning King that the Old Testament 
Scriptures contain. God’s King is to ask for the nations, and possess them with the heathen, and hold them 
for an inheritance. "Thou art my Son." The thought of the Scriptures that he was a Son runs through the 
old Hebrew prophecies, and ritual, and thinking. Now at last, on the banks of the Jordan, God says, "This 
is my ... Son." This is the Son of man, but he is "My ... Son," Whose advent the prophets foretold. Men 
have been waiting and looking for his appearing; calling to the watchers on the mountains, and asking, 
"What of the night?" They have wondered at the delay of his coming, and have cried out through the 
days, Come quickly! "This is my ... Son." So God marks out the King. 

But God declares another thing concerning him. "In whom I am well pleased." This declaration flashes its 
light back on those hidden years of Nazareth. We have no chronicle of those years. There is an almost 
complete silence from the time he was twelve years of age to his thirtieth year. It is now at thirty years of 
age we see him on the banks of the Jordan, spotless, and sinless, and ready for sacrifice. One’s mind goes 
necessarily back to the old economy, and we see the priest examining the sacrifice, which must be 
without blemish. Is this Man without blemish? God says "I am well pleased." He sets the seal of 
perfection upon the hidden years. We want to know no more. We ask for no details; it is enough. 


In Nazareth he has pleased God as a Man; he has done what no other did, or could do, since man fell by 
sin. And so the light is flashed upon the past, and shows its perfection. 



But there is a further value. Said Jesus, "Therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay down my life." 
And when God said, "I am well pleased," it was a declaration of the Divine complacency with the act of 
baptism, which indicated perfect union with God in the purpose of salvation, even by the way of the 
Cross of death. 

There was the most perfect unity of purpose and of spirit between the Father and the Son through all the 
process of redemption. Smitten? Yes. Afflicted? Yes. Bruised? Yes. Because of righteousness and 
holiness? Yes. But, "In all their affliction" — even in lie affliction of the Cross — "He was afflicted," not 
merely as Man, but One with God himself working for salvation. "Therefore doth the Father love Me" — 
because of this accomplishment. And as he sets his face toward the Cross, in perfect union with the Will 
of God, God breaks the silence and says, "I am well pleased." 

Thus in baptism he assumed responsibility for sinning men; by the anointing of the Spirit he was crowned 
and empowered; and by the Divine Voice he was attested God’s King, set upon the holy hill of Zion. 

Let us close with the words of the Psalmist: 

"Now therefore be wise, oh ye kings: 

Be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 

Serve Jehovah with fear, 

And rejoice with trembling. 

Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish in the way, 

For his wrath will soon be kindled. 

Blessed are all they that put their trust in him." 

Matthew 4:1 

Mt 4:1-11 

WE have now to consider the King in his relation to the great under-world of evil, and to its god, "the 
prince of the power of the air." The King has come, not merely to reign. There is an initial work 
devolving upon Him — that of subduing the Kingdom to himself. He does not enter into a Kingdom 
waiting for him, responsive to his claim. He comes to a Kingdom characterised by anarchy and rebellion. 
In God’s economy of the Kingdom, a Man is to be King. But this Man, if indeed he is to receive the 
Kingdom, and reign over it, must be demonstrated as personally victorious over these forces of 
antagonism, by victory over the master foe. The King has been attested as being in perfect harmony with 
the order and beauty of the heavens, in the word that God spoke at his baptism, "This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased." But he is now to face the disorder and the ugliness of the abyss. Goodness 
at its highest he knows, and is. Evil at its lowest he must face, and overcome. 

The subject reveals him to us in three ways: first, as perfect Man; secondly, as Man demonstrated perfect 
through testing; and finally, as Man victorious, and therefore fitted for supremacy. 

I. In this story of the temptation, the King is revealed as perfect Man. Turning our attention for a moment 
from the enemy and his method, and fixing it upon the Person of Jesus, we see in the background, not 
distinctly described, but most evidently present, God’s ideal of humanity. This is brought out in the 
threefold movement of temptation. 

This temptation is an orderly temptation, if we may use such a word in speaking of any method of hell; it 
is utterly disorderly in the profounder sense; but it is a scientific and systematic attack upon a Man. It is 
this we need to see. These temptations are not the swift, sudden, subtle, insidious temptations that sweep 
upon men. Our Lord faced such also; but these constitute an organised and systematic attack upon a man 
in every department of his life. 



Mark in one brief glance the order of the temptations. First, an appeal to the physical nature — bread; 
secondly, an appeal to the spiritual nature — trust in God; finally an appeal to the vocational purpose — 
Here are the Kingdoms of the world for which thou hast come, take them from me. 

In that glance there stands revealed in all the sombre shade, and yet the vivid light of the wilderness, 
God’s Man. What is man? Physical and spiritual in being; yet existing, not merely for the sake of 
existence, but for a purpose. Material, spiritual, vocational. In this order Matthew records the 
temptations. 

We see Jesus in this first temptation as of the earth. He is of the material order, consciously realising ah 
the facts of the material life, its limitations and its necessities. He depends upon the material for the 
sustenance of the material side of his nature; he is a Man who fasts for a long time, but afterwards 
becomes conscious of his hunger. Superior, in his material nature, to all the material order; able for a 
period not to eat; yet needing to eat eventually in order to the sustenance of his life. That is the first fact 
about man, any man. There are differences between this Man and other men, because others are not 
perfect men; they are members of a ruined and fallen race. This Man is a perfect Man according to the 
Divine pattern, but in the essential facts of being he is our Kinsman. We are children of the earth, and the 
first thing we come into contact with, if we meet each other, is the material. We do not know the spiritual 
fact of the man we meet in the street. We must get nearer to him before we can know that. Here in the 
wilderness is Jesus of Nazareth — of the dust, but crowned and glorified; yet, dust as every man is. Man 
on his physical side is the highest and final fact in God’s material creation, superior to everything else; 
rising over every form of life, master of the rest, regnant in the midst of a magnificent creation, of which 
he is the consummation and culmination. The physical side is temporal, transient; but it is essential to 
this strange and marvellous thing which we speak of as human nature. 

In the second of these temptations we see Jesus, no longer of the earth, material; but of the infinite, 
spiritual. In that spiritual nature he is conscious of God, seeks to know the will of God, is submissive to 
the spiritual order, yields to the law of God. 

On the material side he is of the earth, and something of the earth is needed to sustain Him — bread. On 
the spiritual side he is of the infinite, and something of the infinite is needed to sustain him. Thus here 
we see a Man, physical and spiritual, but the spiritual is the deepest fact in his life, as it is the deepest 
fact in every life. The physical is temporary, transient, and passing; the spiritual is the abiding and the 
supreme. 

Then once again, in the third temptation, Jesus is seen as existing for a puipose. He was born to serve. 

He was equipped in his being for service. He knew that service could only be rendered as he worshipped 
God. "Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve." 

Here, then, is revealed the Man whom God ordained to be King — God’s archetypal Man, the perfect 
Man and as we look at him we see that the supreme end of life is vocation; that the essence of life is 
spiritual; that the present expression of the spiritual fact and vocation is physical. Temptation 
commences in the external, which is physical; passes to the internal, which is spiritual; attacks finally the 
vocational, which is the supreme thing in the life of every man. This is the picture of human life, 
according to the purpose of God. 

The government of such beings is placed by God in the authority of One of them; but the King must be 
unimpaired in realisation of the Divine Ideal. A man who has failed at any point cannot govern men. He 
cannot govern those who have not failed, and he certainly cannot redeem those who have failed. A man 
who has prostituted his physical nature to base uses; a man who has silenced and stifled and dwarfed his 
spiritual nature; a man who has failed to realise his vocation, cannot be king. An imperfect being cannot 
demand our loyalty; we cannot be loyal to inferiority; we cannot bow the knee and worship in the 
presence of anything other than perfection. That is only one side of the great story. 



See it from the other side, and in view of the fact with which we commenced this study — that the King 
has first to subdue to himself a Kingdom full of anarchy and rebellion. He cannot do it if there be 
anarchy in his own personality. If there be failure in his own life, his arm is paralysed, his heart lacks 
courage, and he cannot redeem. There must be the perfection of humanity in order to reign over 
humanity. 

II. Therefore, in order to reign, the perfect One must be demonstrated perfect through testing. 

Here we touch the deepest mystery and majesty of human nature. The awful and yet magnificent 
responsibility of choice is imposed upon every individual. Man stands in his probation between two 
possibilities. He can use his whole nature in response to evil, or to good, both in the material and 
spiritual realms, for evil and good assault and woo him. 

Again we are bound to pause and make a distinction between the perfect Man and ourselves. It is still 
true that we are called to choose between evil and good, but we start in life, and find that when the 
choice is presented to us we would do the good, but evil is present with us; and that perpetually in our 
life, we want to choose the good, and would choose it, but the force and passion of evil and the 
feebleness resulting therefrom are in us, and we cannot. Some man says, That is exactly the truth. That is 
what I want explained in my case. What am I to do? In answer — "Where sin abounded, grace did 
abound more exceedingly," and while in our own unaided strength, the strength of the nature into which 
we were born, we cannot do good; in the strength and victory that this Man won, and the work he did, we 
can choose and do the good if we will, and there is no reason why any man should continue in sin. 

But let us get back to Jesus in the wilderness. He stood alone. There were no forces burning within him 
which he could not overcome. He occupied the position which was occupied by the first Adam before he 
failed. 

Standing there, with a perfect Manhood in the presence of temptation, he must be tested, and make his 
choice between the good and the evil. 

The first puipose of the enemy is the spoiling of the instrument of expression. He appeals to the physical, 
he appeals to the material, he appeals to that external fact in the Person of Jesus, through which 
impressions are received by the spirit, and through which the spirit for a while is to express itself. The 
occasion of the testing is the proper desire for sustenance. This Man felt the clamant cry of the physical, 
for material sustenance. Here was his infirmity. 

What is an infirmity? We are told by the writer of the letter to the Hebrews that "we have not a high 
priest that cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities." What are these infirmities? A man with 
an atrociously bad temper says, That is my infirmity. That is not so; that uncontrolled temper is sin. A 
man with some evil habit, for which he blames his father, says, That is my infirmity. It is not; it is sin. 

An infirmity is a weakened power that requires strengthening. You go forth to toil and work, and 
presently there comes to you the sense of hunger. That is an infirmity. Oh, you say, I always thought 
hunger was a sign of strength. No, it is a sign of weakened strength, a beneficent, beautiful sign, a sign 
that you are in health, a sign that God is still governing your life, at least on the physical side. Your 
hunger is the voice that says, Supply sustenance, and the thing that makes you need sustenance is that the 
physical part of you is weakened for the moment. That is your infirmity. That weakening is the avenue 
through which temptation comes; it presents itself to the clamant cry of a weakened power, properly 
weakened through exercise. And a man who never weakens his powers is wasting his life; a man who 
never takes the force that is in him and uses it until it grows a little flaccid and nerves give way, is 
wasting his life. Yet that weakened power is the opportunity of temptation. 

Now, what is the testing? It is as though the enemy had said: There is an inter-relation between the two 
sides of thy nature. The physical is hungry; but thou art the Son of God, thou art offspring of God, thou 
art kin of God; there is in thee this spiritual entity. Turn thy spiritual nature into a means of satisfying thy 
material need without reference to the will of God. If thou art the Son of God, if thou hast a spiritual 



nature, use that power in order to turn stones into bread, and satisfy thy physical need. Act for thyself, 
prove thy Sonship by thy independence. 


The perfection of the Man Jesus is demonstrated in his refusal. Hunger was not wrong; bread was not an 
improper thing; but Jesus stands for evermore in the isolated splendour of the wilderness saying to man; 

It is better to be hungry than to be fed without reference to the will of God. 1 cannot, he says, take hold of 
a spiritual capacity, and use it for the supply of a proper physical need, without reference to the will of 
my Father. I cannot act in independence as a Son; the essence of Sonship is obedience; and if for the 
moment the circumstances into which the Spirit has led me necessitate my hunger, then I will do nothing 
to alter the Divine condition and surrounding. I do not live only by bread; man lives also by the word of 
God — that which conditions his life. And so in the first temptation against the physical he is victorious. 

Next came the test of the spiritual. What is the purpose here? If, in the first, it was the spoliation of the 
instrument, here it is the ruin of the essential. 

The occasion of the test of the spiritual is the strain which has just been put upon the spiritual 
relationship by the choice made to suffer hunger by faith in God. The material victory was a spiritual 
victory. And in the moment of that victory what happened? A Man feeling all the pangs of hunger, all 
the weariness of weakness, said; I choose the hunger, and choose the weakness, because, essentially, 1 
am not material, but spiritual. And the hunger continues, and there is a strain put upon relationship; and 
as the strain is put upon relationship the tempter comes again, and says, "If thou art the Son of God." 

The suggestion is that he should make improper use of the relation between the spiritual essence, and the 
physical mode of expression; that he should take the instrument, and venture something heroic in 
demonstration of the perfection of his spiritual nature. It is as though the enemy had said to the perfect 
Man, you have declared your allegiance in response to my first temptation; you have declared your trust 
in God; very well; if you do trust him, venture something on your trust; do something heroic; do 
something splendid; show how much you trust in God by flinging yourself from the pinnacle of the 
temple. 

The moment a man begins to tempt God, to prove trust; he proves that he does not trust. The moment a 
man begins to do something heroic to demonstrate trust, he gives evidence that trust is lacking. Perfect 
trust is quiet, and waits. Trust trembling, wants to do something heroic to make it steady. Jesus said, No, 
my trust is so perfect that I need to do nothing heroic to prove it. "Thou shalt not tempt." The spiritual 
nature retained its dignity; he refused to do anything spectacular. 

Finally, the temptation moved into the last realm. Its purpose was the prevention of the accomplishment 
of the work of the King. Its occasion was the consciousness of victory already won, and the consequent 
new flaming of the supreme passion to serve. The moment you have won a great victory, in the power of 
the victory won, you want to be doing. Jesus had won a victory in the physical realm, and had won a 
victory in the spiritual realm. Now the enemy came again and said: Well, you have won, you have not 
failed as an instrument; now here is your work; here are the kingdoms of the world; you have come for 
them; give me one moment’s homage, and I will abdicate. What a lie it was! 

Did he imagine for a moment that he could deceive Immaculate Purity this way? He was a liar from the 
beginning, and he never lied more directly — I will give thee the kingdoms! Never would he have done 
so. That was the tempting bait. Jesus saw the kingdoms, and their glory, but he saw all the permeating 
influence of evil and destruction, and he knew — had he not consented to it in baptism? — that these 
kingdoms could only be won by blood and suffering, and death. And with the voice of quiet authority, he 
said, "Get thee hence, Satan: for it is written, thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and him only shalt 
thou serve," which is to say, my vocational power is assured under the Divine Government, and I abide 
there. I will take these kingdoms from God, in God’s way. In his answer there is a prophecy, a flaming 
prophecy. "Get thee hence." Thou dost offer me the kingdoms if I will give thee homage; I will take the 
kingdoms by turning thee out: "Get thee hence, Satan!" Thus the King is demonstrated perfect by 
victory. 



III. The great value of all this is discovered as it is remembered that the victory was won wholly within 
the sphere of human life. To every assault of evil he has answered wholly as Man. There is no obtrusion 
of Deity into the conflict. The law he quoted was man’s law, and in human obedience to that law, he has 
won. 

But his victory was the victory of a Man with God. Every man by original design and creation is 
offspring of God, and has certain claims on God. Man can urge his claim on God if he fulfils the law of 
God. Jesus fulfilled the law, and urged his claim, and in communion with God, he won his victory. 

And yet, thank God, his victory was won not only as Man, and as Man with God, but for men. To defeat 
the victor is to save the vanquished, and one reads that one brief sentence at the close, that makes one’s 
soul thrill with music — "the devil leaveth him.” 

Thus the great personal conflict is over. There are other battles to be fought and won, but they will be in 
more direct sense representative and redeeming. Never again will the foe directly attack him, and in the 
open. The attack was made against every vulnerable point — hunger, trust, and responsibility — and 
when these are held, there remains no other avenue through which the foe can assault the citadel of the 
human will. The need of material sustenance, the spirit’s confidence in God, and the carrying out of a 
Divine commission in a Divine way, these are all the avenues. The King has held every one. His defeated 
foe now leaves him, and the King in personal life, and character, and victory, holds the field. 

Matthew 4:12 

Mt 4:12-25 

IT is quite plain that between verses 11 and 12 there is a gap in the chronology. It is interesting and 
remarkable, that the three evangelists whom we describe as synoptists, omit a section of the public 
ministry of Jesus, covering twelve months. There can be no doubt that such a period of time elapsed 
between verses 11 and 12, in this fourth chapter of Matthew. We read, "Then the devil leaveth him; and 
behold, angels came and ministered unto him"; and immediately following, "Now when he heard that 
John was delivered up — "that is, when John was arrested and imprisoned — "He withdrew into 
Galilee." 

Although we are studying the Gospel of Matthew, it will not be out of place, and certainly not lacking in 
interest, if we attempt to fill up the gap, in order that we may know what happened in the ministry of 
Jesus. 

Coming back from the wilderness, and from his temptation, Jesus seems to have lingered in the 
neighbourhood of John’s ministry for at least three days. On the first day, he stood amongst the crowd 
unrecognized by them, but discovered by John. On that first day John said, "In the midst of you standeth 
One whom ye know not." On the second day, for some purpose, Jesus moved through the crowd towards 
John himself, and John saw him coming to him, and then made his great pronouncement, "Behold, the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world!" On the third day, Jesus was again seen by John, but 
walking away; and as he went. John cried out, "Behold the Lamb of God," and immediately two at least 
of John’s disciples left him, and followed Jesus. On the first day, John spoke of the perfect Person — "In 
the midst of you standeth One whom ye know not, even he that cometh after me, the latchet of Whose 
shoe I am not worthy to unloose." On the second day he spoke of the perfect Propitiation — "The Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sin of the world!" On the last day he spoke of the perfect Pattern — "The 
Lamb of God." 

Immediately following this, Jesus turned to John’s disciples who came after him, and said, "What seek 
ye?" One of them replied by asking, "Rabbi, where abidest Thou?" And he said, "Come and ye shall 
see." And they followed him. One of them was Andrew. The other is not named. Andrew immediately 
found Simon his brother, and brought him to Jesus. And Jesus "findeth Philip." Whether he knew him 



before or not, we cannot tell, but he sought him and found him. And "Philip findeth Nathanael." That 
group constituted the first nucleus of disciples. 

But we are not yet at the point in the history which Matthew records. The disciples and Jesus went to 
Cana of Galilee. Jesus went as. a guest. It was a purely social function. He tarried for two or three days 
down in Capernaum, and then went on to Jerusalem; presented himself in the Temple; and cleansed it. 
This was his official presentation to the rulers of his people. Then we have an account of his 
conversation with Nicodemus, after which he left the metropolis and came into Judaea. John was still 
pursuing his ministry, and "baptizing in Aenon near to Salim, because there was much water there." 

Jesus preached in Judaea, and baptized (though he did not baptize personally, but his disciples for him). 

Thus he did not commence to exercise his definitely official ministry as King until John’s ministry 
ended, through his arrest. These things that John records for us are of value, but they have a peculiar 
relation to the message of John. 

In this Gospel of Matthew all these matters are omitted. Matthew, writing the Gospel of the Kingdom, 
after having presented the person of the King, takes up the story at the point where, the message of the 
herald having been silenced by his arrest and imprisonment, Jesus began his official work as King, 
proclaiming his Kingdom prior to enunciating its laws and exhibiting its benefits. 

In this paragraph we have the account of the initial work in the proclamation of the Kingdom; the 
propaganda of the King commences. 

There are three movements to notice in this brief passage. First, Jesus came down into Capernaum, and 
took up his residence there, and began to utter the fundamental note of his Kingly ministry — "Repent 
ye, for the Kingdom of heaven is at hand." 

Then Jesus gathered a nucleus of men, for purposes of co-operation with him. 

The rest of the paragraph is occupied with a very brief and yet beautiful statement of the remarkable 
success attending the initial ministry of the King. 

His residence in Capernaum is in itself remarkable, demanding attention. Why did Jesus come to 
Capernaum of all other places? Matthew, who is perpetually tracing the connection between the ministry 
of Jesus and the great prophecies of the past, distinctly says that "He came and dwelt in Capernaum, 
which is by the sea, in the borders of Zebulun and Naphtali: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by Isaiah the prophet, saying," 

"The land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, 

Toward the sea, beyond the Jordan, 

Galilee of the Gentiles, 

The people that sat in darkness 
Saw a great light, 

And to them which sat in the region and shadow of death, 

To them did light spring up." 

Now let us go back to the prophecy of Isaiah. In Isa 9:1 we read: 

"But there shall be no gloom to her that was in anguish. In the former time he brought into contempt the 
land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, but in the latter time hath he made it glorious, by the way of 
the sea, beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the nations. The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light: they that dwelt in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined." 


In the consideration of the beginning of our Gospel we saw how Matthew quoted from Isaiah with regard 
to the virgin birth of our Lord; "The virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son." The prophecy 



begins with the promise of the virgin conception and ends here with the Child born, and the government 
placed upon his shoulders; and constitutes a complete unveiling of the Divine puipose. The prophet 
Isaiah, standing on that mountain peak, and looking out over the mist and the darkness of his own time, 
saw the coming of Immanuel, God with us. He saw Immanuel go down to Zebulun and Naphtali, the 
lands that suffered most from the Assyrians, to the place and peoples most degraded as the result of their 
presence. This is not merely a geographical prophecy — it is that in a secondary sense — but it is a 
prophecy based upon a principle. When God visits his people for redemption, he comes where the 
darkness is greatest; where the peoples sit in the shadow of death. Geographically, and according to 
principle, he did that very thing. Capernaum was in the despised region of the country of the chosen 
people known as "Galilee of the Gentiles.” 

And you must be a Hebrew to understand that, or at least must feel with the heart of a Hebrew. It was "a 
portion of the country which had been overrun more than any other by the foreign invader, and therefore 
known as ‘the region and shadow of death.’" 

That was Capernaum; and Jesus began his public ministry there. He went down and dwelt in Capernaum. 
There was the first Christian settlement. Jesus did not go down to teach them how to obtain better social 
conditions, but to bring them to God. The difference is fundamental. His first word was "Repent." He did 
not commence where people were least likely to need it. Capernaum was his basis; his centre; the point 
from which he moved out to begin his preaching. The people which sat in darkness saw light; the people 
which sat in the region of the shadow of death saw the great light; he began his initial, Kingly ministry, 
in Capernaum, on the fringe of things. 

If we would be partakers with Christ in work, we must go to Capernaum; to the fringe of things; to the 
despised countries, to the helpless districts; to the regions wrapped in the pall of a great death, and a 
great darkness. It was not accidentally that Christ went and dwelt in Capernaum. 

But what did his coming to Capernaum mean? When he came it was a great day for Capernaum, if 
Capernaum had only understood it "The people that sat in darkness saw a great light. And to them that 
sat in the region and shadow of death, to them did light spring up." Think of it, that for a little at least, 
there dwelt in Capernaum the very Light of Life, the very Light of Love, the very Light of Truth. They 
became familiar with his form and the tones of his voice; for everywhere they crowded to him from all 
the district, bringing unfit people in crowds. He was the prophet who had lived in Nazareth through long 
years; now he made Capernaum his base of operations, that neglected city living under the shadow of 
death. When he came, men saw Life at its highest, and its best, according to a Divine Ideal; the Light of 
Love flashed over their sorrows and their sins; the Light of Truth illuminated the dark corners, and 
revealed evil things. There, in the midst of the darkness and in the midst of the need, he struck the key¬ 
note of his ministry. 

That key-note was the proclamation of a great fact, and the uttering of a great call! The fact — "the 
Kingdom of heaven is at hand"; the call — "Repent ye." Jesus came into Capernaum, and men woke 
from their stupor, slumber, and degradation, and asked the meaning of the light. 

He said, "the Kingdom of heaven is at hand." And while they heard him say "the Kingdom of heaven is 
at hand," his own heavenly, Kingly life revealed it. Then they heard him say, "repent," change your 
minds. They heard him say, you are wrong in your surroundings because you are wrong in your heart. 
The darkness is on you because the darkness is in you. The Kingdom of heaven is come to you, and the 
Light is on you. Admit it by repentance. There was much more to say, much unveiling, much exposition, 
much illumination, but that was the key-note of all the message. 

Then there came the necessity for something more; and we find him calling to himself these four men. 
Let us notice first, the call of the four men; secondly, the puipose for which he called them; and finally, 
their answer to him. 


Simon and Andrew were already personal disciples, as we see by reference to John’s Gospel. 



Andrew was one of John’s disciples. On that third day, when Jesus had moved away and left John in 
order to proceed to his own work, Andrew had followed him, and having come to the Messiah, had 
called Simon. In this picture in Matthew they are all fishing. This call was not to discipleship; it was the 
call to fellowship in service. He saw them there at their work, and looking at them while they handled 
the net, he said, "Come ye after me, and I will make you fishers of men." It was the call to new work; to 
the abandonment of everything, in order to devote themselves to him and his work. 

This is not a call that comes to every man. Every man was not called, even in the days of our Lord’s 
earthly ministry. All men are not called now. These men were thus specially called. For a year they had 
been personal disciples; now he called them to quit their fishing, to lay aside their nets, to go with him 
for a new vocation and work. He illustrated their new work by using the figure of their old occupation — 
"I will make you fishers of men." 

James and John were in their father’s boat mending nets, and doing the work of their daily calling. It 
may be they had been called into personal fellowship before, but this was the call to service and work. 

The King was about to enunciate his great propaganda of the Kingdom. In order to do so it was 
necessary that he should have a few men gathered around Him, who were loyal to his kingship. He 
desired to utter the laws of his Kingdom, but he could only do so to men who were in his Kingdom. 

When our Lord calls men away from their daily vocation into a new vocation, he calls them with infinite 
simplicity, and great sublimity, by suggesting to them that all that they have been using for themselves 
they can now use for him. "I will make you fishers of men." 

The principle here is not that Jesus is going to make us all fishers of men. He is going to make us all 
workers, and turn any capacity we have into account. Jesus found me at my desk with boys about me, 
teaching them, and he passed me one day and said, Come with me, and I will make you a teacher of men. 
He took hold of that which I could do, and said, Do it for me. If he had said "fishers," he never would 
have won me. He took fishermen, and he said, Fish. He will take soldiers if they will hear, and he will 
say to them. Fight for me. He will take the teacher and say to him. Teach for me. What he wants, is men 
who will give him the capacity they have, and let him lift it into a higher realm, and he will use it, never 
mind what it is. He said to these men, Come with me and I will make you fishers of men; I will take the 
training you have, and use it on higher levels. 

And how beautiful is the answer! It is the same in each case. "Straightway" for Andrew and Simon; and 
"Straightway" for James and John. Straightway they dropped their nets and went out after him. They left 
their nets and their father, and went out after him to follow him. At his command for service, they 
abandoned their daily calling. They did not do this until he ordered them to. The vast multitude of 
Christian people are not called to leave their fishing-nets. They are called to abide in their calling with 
God; which is quite as honourable as leaving it. The honourable thing is to obey Christ, and the 
despicable thing is to disobey. What he wants is men who can keep hold of the things of the daily 
calling, until he calls. Has he called you? If he has called you to the ministry, drop the things in your 
hands straightway; the Kingdom waits for violent hands. If he has not called you, keep hold of the 
fishing-nets, and you will find when the glory breaks upon your vision by and by, that the fishing-nets, 
and the fishing, were parts of God’s work for winning the world. He called them, and they went 
straightway. 

That last paragraph which tells of the initial success of this ministry of the King is very beautiful. He 
went everywhere, teaching, preaching, and healing. "The report of him went forth into all Syria, and they 
brought unto him all that were sick, holden with divers diseases and torments, possessed with devils and 
epileptic, and palsied." Was there ever such a crowd as that? The picture is hardly fascinating at first. 
Look at the crowd. Look at the fit, who are bringing all the unfit people of the district to him. Yet it is the 
most beautiful picture. They brought the sick, the diseased, and the devil-possessed to him, and he healed 
them. He is doing it to-day wherever he comes and exercises his ministry, though his word be stern as 



the flash of Heaven’s own word — "Repent.” They came after him with diseased people, and broken 
people — those physically and spiritually afflicted. They are still gathering to-day, notwithstanding the 
fact that people criticise certain men and methods. Some come out of idle curiosity, but deep down 
underneath is the hunger to find some one who will heal. This is a great picture! — Oh, it is a fearfully 
sad picture! One is always thankful as one reads it, though it seems a strange thing to say, to remember 
that the Master was not deceived by the multitudes. He knew perfectly well those thronging multitudes. 
He took accurate measure of the depth of their conviction, and its shallowness. He knew that within a 
short year or two, some of these very people would hound him to his death. He knew they would kill 
him, and he stayed with them, and loved them, and died for them. Oh! matchless King! Let us crown him 
anew. Let us put upon his brow some other wreath, some other chaplet! 

Matthew 5:1 

Mt 5:1,2 

IT is important that we should intelligently understand the place of this Manifesto in the work of Jesus. 
We will therefore consider its occasion, its method, and its nature as revealed in these words; "And 
seeing the multitudes he went up into the mountain; and when he had sat down, his disciples came unto 
him; and he opened his mouth and taught them." Its occasion was Christ’s vision of the multitudes. Its 
method was that of the enunciation of the laws of his Kingdom, not to the multitudes, but to his own 
disciples. Its nature was that of revealing to them the first value of the Kingdom as being spiritual, and 
its ultimate expression as being material. 

The occasion — "Seeing the multitudes." This is a very familiar phrase. Jesus had commenced his 
ministry. The days of privacy were for ever over. He had emerged from the quietness and seclusion of 
Nazareth, and had commenced to tread the pathway upon which there beats a fiercer light than ever falls 
upon a throne — the pathway of the public teacher. As he began there was a strange and wonderful 
attractiveness in him, and the multitudes gathered round him. The unfit people of all the countryside 
were attracted to him. Probably the people in that district had no idea how many unfit and incompetent 
people there were in their midst until Jesus, moving through the towns and villages, drew them round 
himself. We cannot too often read these words or too solemnly consider them and catch their meaning — 
"They brought unto him all that were sick, holden with divers diseases and torments, possessed with 
devils, and epileptic, and palsied, and he healed them." What a gathering of unfit people! But not merely 
such. They crowded after him, from Decapolis, from Galilee, from Jerusalem, from Judaea and beyond 
Jordan. 

The people attracted by Jesus were not a people of one class or of one caste. He attracted to himself all 
sorts and conditions of men; and as the King passed through that region, all kinds of people came out 
after him, crowded after him; many of them to see his works, — the curious crowd, always attracted by 
something out of the ordinary, the weakest part of the crowd, always the most difficult to deal with. 

Other men were attracted to him not so much by his works as by his words. But whatever the motive, 
they came, all sorts and conditions of men. People jostled each other who had never done so before; 
Pharisees side by side with publicans; ritualists side by side with harlots, and sinners; men of light and 
leading, and the scholarly men of the age, side by side with the illiterate, the degraded, the depraved. The 
presence of Jesus meant the massing of humanity without any reference whatever to the mere accidentals 
of birth, and caste, and position. Pharisees dropped their quibbling for a little to listen. Publicans quitted 
their seats of custom to hear him. Men forgot everything about their divisions. Caste never lives for five 
minutes in the presence of Jesus Christ. He burns it up with his coming. He is never attracted to a man 
because of the breadth of his phylactery, or the enlargement of the border of his garment. He is never 
repelled from a man — blessed be God! — by his rags. Underneath the rags and the phylactery he sees 
the man, and he is after the man, not his clothes. And men know it, and they are always attracted by a 
man who is after men; so they gather to him. That, then, was the occasion — "Seeing the multitudes, he 
went up into the mountain" — leaving the multitudes in the valley. 



They did not stay there; they followed him, and there is no doubt they heard a great deal of this 
Manifesto. But he did not address it to them; the Manifesto was not for the mixed multitude. It is not for 
the mixed multitude to-day. "Seeing the multitudes, he went up into the mountain, and when he had sat 
down his disciples came unto him, and he opened his mouth and taught them" — the disciples, not the 
multitudes. You ask; Do you mean to say Jesus did not intend this enunciation of laws for the multitude? 
Do you mean to say he left the multitude, abandoned the multitude, had no care for the multitude, and 
gave his teaching to a handful? Yes; but he left the multitude in order that he might get back to the 
multitude. He left the multitude in order that he might equip the men who would obey his law, and then 
show the multitude what that law really meant in life. He left the multitude in order that he might begin 
the training of that company of men who should return to the multitude and bless the multitude. 

The method of Jesus is manifested in this. The multitude cannot appreciate this law; cannot obey it; will 
not be attracted by it; will rather be affrighted by it. He must give the law to some souls who can 
appreciate it, obey it, and then manifest it. He must give his law, not to the promiscuous mob, which is 
curious merely, but to the selected souls who are loyal. That is the principle. Do not forget that the 
multitude is in his vision and in his heart. It is that he may get back to them, that he leaves them, and 
enunciates the ethic of his Kingdom to the few. He saw the multitudes. How think you, he saw them? He 
saw them as they were, and he saw them as they might have been. Christ’s vision of the crowd is a vision 
of the crowd as it is, in comparison with the crowd as it might be. He saw their ruin, but he saw the 
possibility lying behind the ruin. He saw God’s order. He was God’s King. He knew what God’s 
Kingdom meant in an individual life, for he was living therein himself. He knew what God’s government 
meant in a social order. He knew that if God’s Kingdom were established among the multitudes, there 
would be none of the class bitterness and caste distinction driving man from man, brother from brother. 
He knew that if God’s Kingdom were established among the multitudes there would follow the true 
social order; that humanity in the Kingdom of God would not be an aggregation of individuals fighting 
for individual existence, but a great community of men, in which every man should make his 
contribution to the commonwealth. He saw the possibility of a great communism. Do not be afraid of 
great words because they have been abused. Jesus Christ’s was the real socialism, the communism of 
humanity, the great brotherhood of men. He knew these things could only be realised as men were 
related to the throne of God. He knew that socialism is not anarchy. First there must be the relation of all 
men to the throne of God, and then their necessary and consequent interrelation among each other. And 
as Jesus Christ looked out over the multitudes he saw them scattered as sheep without a shepherd; no one 
to fold them, no one to feed, them, no one to lead them, no one to govern them. And seeing the 
multitudes, and knowing that they needed supremely the Kingdom of God set up, he left them and took a 
few men with him, and unfolded to them the laws of the Kingdom, and began the work of coming back 
to the multitude with the revelation of that Kingdom. 

He saw the multitudes. One loves to read those words, for here we see the King, God’s King, our King, 
the King of tie whole world, looking at the disorderly multitudes, the disorganised multitudes, and we 
see burning in his heart the primal passion of a King. God’s kings are always shepherds, and shepherds 
feed the flock, rather than are fed by the flock. Shepherds fold the flock, rather than expect the flock to 
fold them. And the primal passion of the King is burning here. Here are the people, spoiled, 
disorganised, because they have lost their relation to the throne of God; and seeing them, seeing the 
multitudes, the great heart of the King yearning over his people, he went up into the mountain. 

That leads us by a necessary sequence to the second matter — the method of the Master as he sets 
himself toward reaching the multitudes with the Kingdom of God. "His disciples came unto him, and he 
opened his mouth and taught them." Here we must pause carefully, for an understanding of that 
principle, and this method will help us through the study of this Manifesto. 

Who are these men to whom he is speaking? Souls loyal to his Kingdom. Jesus never gives the law of his 
Kingdom to any save to those in his Kingdom. No man can have the benefits of this Kingdom until he 
has kissed the sceptre of the King. When a man has bowed to the King then he has an obligation to the 
King and must obey the law of the King. 



The late Archbishop Magee once said that it was impossible to conduct the affairs of the English nation 
on the basis of the Sermon on the Mount, and there was a great commotion among the religious and 
irreligious papers, and he was criticised from Dan to Beersheba. But Archbishop Magee was quite right. 
You cannot govern the English nation on the basis of the Sermon on the Mount — because the nation is 
not loyal to the King. If you have any doubt, all you have to do in these interesting days is to get a seat in 
the legislative chambers and endeavour to introduce half a dozen principles from the Sermon on the 
Mount in a short bill, and see if you can get them carried. You will find that to be the surest test of the 
accuracy of what the Archbishop said. You cannot do it, because you are not dealing with a people 
prepared to obey. 

Let not this be misunderstood for a single moment. Has a Christian man nothing to do with Government? 
He has everything to do with it, or ought to have. We are to dictate the terms of righteousness to every 
Government. The Church of God needs to shake herself free from all complicity with every political 
party in the State, and then she will be able to dictate the terms of righteousness on behalf of humanity 
and God. That is her business. 

It is quite impossible to take the Sermon on the Mount and try to get men to obey it until they are 
themselves obedient to the King. Think of some of the things he said: "Ye are the salt of the earth ... Ye 
are the light of the world." Do you suppose he meant the mixed multitude when he said that? And every 
benefit that he speaks of is a benefit belonging to the man who is in the Kingdom, and not to the man 
outside. A man conies and asks if we will not treat him as Jesus has taught us to do in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Certainly we will. But when a man in rebellion against the laws of Jesus asks us to give him our 
coat, we decline. Let him enter the Kingdom, and as God shall help us we will try and help him, suffer 
with him, rejoice with him. We have no right to take these benefits of the Kingdom and scatter them 
before a people who are still rebelling against the King. He begins by enunciating the law to the 
disciples. 

The nature of this Manifesto is revealed in the words, "He taught them." Now the need of a Kingdom 
was common consciousness in the days of Jesus Christ. The very crowd who crucified him were sighing 
after the setting up of a Kingdom. There was no question in the mind as to the value which would have 
accrued if this Kingdom could have been set up in some way. That is true to-day. Men are everywhere 
acknowledging the need of some new social order. Jesus had to teach in order to show that the ideal of 
the Kingdom in their mind was a degraded ideal. The ideal of the Kingdom, popular in the days of Jesus, 
was that of a Kingdom material in its conception and exclusive in its application. 

We need not follow the subject further than to say that we have only to watch the disciples themselves to 
see how degraded their ideal was. Notwithstanding the teaching, it was a long time before the vision of 
the Kingdom broke upon them! After his resurrection they came back with the same old question: "Lord, 
dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?" It was purely a material question. They expected a 
king with an earthly policy, an earthly government, an earthly army and retainers, setting up a kingdom 
of the earth. That is what men were looking for. Even men outside the circle of his followers had hoped 
that Jesus Christ had come to break the power of Rome, to be the divider amongst them as to property. 
And Christ had to teach these men that he was not proposing to begin his government thus. The Christ 
does not begin in the material realm; he came to teach men that character is before conduct. He came to 
teach them that the spiritual relation underlies the material manifestation. He came to teach them, as we 
shall see, tha he does not say a word about policy, not a word about the government of property, not a 
single word about any of these things; but he gets down under the surface, and he corrects man in the 
realm of his character. He says "Blessed," but never a single blessing does he pronounce upon having 
anything or doing anything; every blessing is pronounced upon being. 

When Jesus came to set up a Kingdom, the first thing he said was; It is not a question of what you have, 
or what you do, save in a secondary sense; it is a question of what you are. And that abides until this 
hour in all national affairs. We are bound to go on legislating in this country, of course. The Legislature 
must meet and do some good or harm, as the case may be. They must go on. But the true imperialist is 
the Christian man who recognizes that Jesus was right when he said: Deal with men as to what they are 



first, then you can touch all the other things. Everybody else who has tried to lift the world has tried to 
purify a stream. He passes back to the fountain source and purifies it there. Character is supreme. The 
spiritual is the fundamental. These things being set right, everything else will be set right. And so Jesus 
left the world without a political programme uttered, without the constitution of a State given to men in 
detail. And yet he left having uttered the one and only political programme, the one and only State 
constitution — He left the world, leaving behind him the revelation of the fact that being is more than 
having or doing ; that the spiritual fact is the fundamental fact in all life. 

The occasion of the Manifesto, then, was Christ’s vision of the multitudes, and their need, and his 
determination to reach them. Retiring from them, he took time to instruct a few loyal souls concerning 
his Kingdom in order that through them the multitudes might see the breadth and beauty and beneficence 
of the Kingdom of God. 

His method was that of gathering loyal souls around him, giving them the law of the Kingdom because 
they had yielded to the claim of the King. Finally, the nature of the Manifesto is an unfolding of 
principle, a teaching of men, which corrects the mistaken notions of national greatness and reveals the 
things which are supreme. 

Matthew 5:3 

Mt 5:3-12 

IN considering the first two verses of this chapter, we dwelt upon the fact that the ultimate purpose in the 
mind of the King was that of bringing the multitudes into the Kingdom of God; but that in order to do so 
it was necessary for him to gather round him a nucleus of such as were actually submitted to his 
Kingship, in order to unfold to them the meaning of that Kingdom by an enunciation of its laws. 

Perhaps the best name for this enunciation is that given to it by Dr. Oswald Dykes, "The Manifesto of the 
King." That exactly expresses the truth concerning the nature of this great utterance of law. 

In these opening Beatitudes, the King revealed the truth concerning the essential nature of his Kingdom, 
as he made plain this one, simple, and all-inclusive fact, that the Kingdom of Heaven has first of all to do 
with character. How strange these words of Jesus must have sounded in the ears of his disciples, if, 
peradventure. they were expecting him to give them a Manifesto of the Kingdom. They had heard the 
herald say, "The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. Repent." They had heard Jesus say, "Repent ye, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand," but in all probability so far they only looked upon him as another 
teacher, preparing the way, and leading them on toward the coming King. 

But, supposing for a single moment, that they understood the fact that he was indeed God’s anointed 
King, and supposing that in their submission to him there was an intelligent submission to the Kingdom 
of God, focussed, and manifested, and demonstrated in a Person; then if they had climbed that mountain 
to listen to him as King, they must have been strangely startled with his first words. There is not a word 
in these Beatitudes which appears to have anything to do with a kingdom, according to popular 
conceptions of what kingdoms are, and in what the greatness of kingdoms consists. 

Human ideas of a kingdom gather round thoughts of race power, of military prowess, of material pomp. 
Even to-day we hear people, largely void of the Christian spirit, boasting of such things, imagining that 
greatness consists in armaments. Our ideals of a kingdom are still somehow strangely mixed with trust in 
military prowess. But they are false ideals if we understand the deep meaning of righteousness. We still 
think of pomp, and glitter, and tinsel, as signs of greatness. Our ideas of a kingdom are still very much 
what they were in olden days. Slowly, very slowly, there is dawning on the common consciousness of 
man the conception that national greatness is the greatness of character. 


This, however, forms the first stage in the teaching of the Manifesto of God’s great King. Both in his 
Person, and in his teaching, he ignored popular conceptions concerning the ideas of government, and, by 



ignoring, denied them. When he ascended the mountain it was with no fanfare of trumpets, with no 
pomp, and no pageantry. This King, sublime in the simplicity of his Manhood, ascended a mountain, 
gathered around him a few loyal souls, who did not perfectly understand him, and taught them that 
nothing is of greater importance than the making of character. Thus he taught them; and the first things 
he said were the fundamental things of the Kingdom; but there is not a word about race power, or 
military prowess, or material pomp, from beginning to end. 

Let us, then, consider the words; and in doing so, we will attempt first of all to indicate the general 
principles; and then we will endeavour to see the particular revelation of character granted. 

In looking at the general principles, we notice the first word that fell from the lips of the King when he 
commenced the enunciation of the laws of the Kingdom — " Blessed." 

This word reveals God’s will for man, and so reveals the purpose of the King in the establishment of his 
Kingdom. How strange a thing, and yet how gracious a thing it is! The word in the original is translated 
in our Authorised Version as "blessed" forty-three times, and as "happy" six times. There is a general 
consensus of opinion that the word most accurately expressing the meaning here is the word "happy" 
rather than "blessed." There is no doubt that the finer and fuller word is "blessed," always providing we 
understand it in its true meaning, as indicating a consciousness and a condition, rather than as referring 
to bestowment from without. It is true that the blessing is bestowed, but the word "blessed" here, refers 
to a condition, and therefore to a consciousness. But the word "happy" more easily suggests the simple 
thought of the Greek word in its common use. "Blessed" is correct if we understand it in the sense in 
which we use it of God in the phrase "The glorious Gospel of the blessed God." Yet that may be 
translated with equal accuracy, and perhaps with a finer sense of its real meaning, "The Gospel of the 
glory of the happy God." 

"Blessed" is therefore a condition — such a condition as to create a consciousness, which is the 
consciousness of a perfect peace, and a perfect joy, and a perfect rest. All these things are included in the 
condition of Happiness! That is God’s will for man. That is the Divine intention for human life. Sorrow 
and sighing are to flee away; he will wipe away all tears. Happiness and joy are never to flee away; he 
will never banish merriment and laughter. 

"Happy" is the first word of the Manifesto. It is a word full of sunshine, thrilling with music, brimming 
over with just what man is seeking after in a thousand false ways. The Manifesto is not formal and 
documentary. It does not begin "Whereas," but "Happy.” That was the first word of the King as he sat 
upon the mountain, surrounded by his disciples. But ah! His own heart was unhappy, wrung with a great 
anguish, moved with an infinite compassion. But why his sorrow, why his unhappiness, why the melting, 
moving, thrilling compassion? Because he saw all the tragedy of human sorrow. From the centre of that 
sorrow he said, "Happy"; and thus revealed the Divine purpose for men. 

Then we notice that happiness is declared by the King to depend, not on doing, not on possessing, but on 
being. "Blessed are the poor." "Blessed are they that mourn." "Blessed are the meek." "Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst." "Blessed are the merciful." "Blessed are the pure in heart.” "Blessed are the 
peacemakers." Not a single word about doing or possessing. It is what a man is that matters. 

An evangelical value runs through these "Blesseds"; for the King declared happiness for such as, through 
sin, lack true happiness. "The poor in spirit." Apart from the King’s Beatitude, this is the description of a 
condition which popular conception looks upon as unhappy. "Poor" is a word which does not suggest 
happiness. "Poor" means lack, lack means sorrow; and yet the King said, "Blessed are the poor in spirit." 
That is the recognition of a lack, but it is also a recognition of something that supplies the lack; and so 
sounding through the Manifesto we hear the music of the great evangel. There was in the mind of the 
King the consciousness of a great need, a great provision, and the possibility of a great result. 



Once again, notice the peculiar form of the Beatitudes. "Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven." "Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be comforted," and so throughout. 
"Blessed are ... for." Character creates conditions which result in happiness. 

Take the first, by way of illustration. Poverty of spirit results in realisation of the Kingdom of God. That 
is happiness. Jesus does not say that the Kingdom shall be given to the man that is poor in spirit. He does 
not say that if a man is poor in spirit, he will give him the Kingdom to make him happy. The poor in 
spirit is happy because he has the Kingdom of God. The happiness of the Kingdom is a natural sequence, 
not an arbitrary reward. The King does not bestow gifts to make men happy. He creates a condition 
within the man, which enables him to find happiness everywhere. He does not create happiness by new 
surroundings. He creates new surroundings by happiness. He takes a man and makes him happy by 
reason of his character, and then immediately this man puts his hand on everything that lies about him, 
changing his environment by himself being changed. Happiness begins within the man, never without. 

There are thousands of illustrations of this to-day. Some one stands outside certain circumstances of life, 
saying; — Oh, if only I were in those circumstances 1 would be happy. The King does not begin there. 
"Blessed" is a condition consequent upon character. Happiness has its root, not in outward 
circumstances, but in inward condition of character. 

But in order that these things may be more clearly revealed, let us pass to a particular examination of the 
particular character in the Kingdom which the King revealed. First, let us take the characteristics, 
remembering that a characteristic is always a smaller matter than a character. Character is the sum and 
substance of characteristics. It is very difficult to describe a character. Character may defy our perfect 
analysis. It does not defy the perfect analysis of the King. He thus described the characteristics. Poor in 
spirit; they that mourn; the meek; They that hunger and thirst; the merciful; the pure in heart; the 
peacemakers. These are the characteristics that go to make the perfect character, upon which the 
Kingdom of God is to be based. 

There are two sets of characteristics in the seven Beatitudes. The eighth, which is a double Beatitude, has 
to do with the process and not with the character. But in the first seven you have a set of four which are 
passive, and a set of three which are active. The poor in spirit; the mourners; the meek; they that hunger 
and thirst; these are the passive characteristics of the character. Merciful; pure — and pure here means 
infinitely more than clean, it means undivided, wholehearted peacemakers; these are the active qualities 
in character. 

Let us consider the passive characteristics. "Poor in spirit." It means truly subject. The man who is poor 
in spirit is the man who is willing to be governed. The man who is not poor in spirit is rebellious, 
troublesome, creating discord within the Kingdom. This is the first thing. It is very simple! It is very 
sublime J If this life of mine is willing to be ruled, it is ruled. If this life of mine is willing to be 
governed, it is governed. If I will but take this life of mine and surrender it wholly to the King, the King 
will take charge of it and administer it, and 1 shall be in myself, when every one else is excluded, a 
Kingdom of God; and 1 shall be in myself, when all others are included, a part of the Kingdom of God. 
"Poor in spirit" — theirs is the Kingdom of God. We never know the breadth and beauty and beneficence 
of God’s humanity by looking at it from without. The poor in spirit are those in whom the pride of the 
will, and the pride of the intellect, and the pride of the heart, are alike bent to the royalty of the King. We 
obtain the Kingdom when we submit in poverty of spirit to the King. 

But again, "They that mourn." And here the evangelistic value is at once manifest. The first matter is 
initial. The man poor in spirit is so because he has learned his own incompetence, his own unworthiness; 
because he is conscious of his own failure, conscious that he cannot of himself take hold upon all the 
ideals that are being represented to him by the King. This man mourns over his own sin, over his own 
failure. This is the mourning intended. Jesus says, "They shall be comforted." The great word 
"comforted" is related to the word that Jesus used when he promised the coming of the Holy Spirit. The 
Comforter disannuls orphanage, takes hold of a man in his sorrow and assuages it, heals it. The poor in 
spirit, submitting to the Throne, and to the government of the King, is troubled immediately; he mourns 



over sin, and in competence, and failure. That soul is comforted with the comfort of the Holy Spirit, the 
Paraclete, the very life and soul of the Kingdom. 


"Blessed are the meek" The meek are those who are obedient to the rule of the King; meekness is the 
submissive spirit, the spirit of true humility, which is unconscious of humility; the spirit that rejoices in 
the Kingdom already established, on account of the comfort already given, and waits for orders, and does 
not obtrude itself. As we read these words, "Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth," we 
seem to hear those other words, "Come unto me ... for 1 am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls." The men, poor in spirit, mourning over failure, comforted by the One great 
Comforter, are meek; and "they shall inherit the earth," for they have partaken of the very spirit of the 
King himself. 

And yet again. "Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness." This seems to be a 
retrogression, a going back. But it is a progression, a going forward. Who is the man that hungers and 
thirsts after righteousness but the man who himself is meek and possesses the earth, who has mourned 
and has been comforted, who is poor in spirit and has submitted to rule? What is hunger and thirst after 
righteousness? It is Divine discontent with everything unlike God. Do not make this a small and narrow 
personal experience. It is that, but it is infinitely more. It is the passion for the setting up of the Kingdom 
of God amongst men. It is the thing that makes you — if you are a Christ I y soul — hot, and restless, and 
angry, and discontented, in the presence of all the mal-administration of the affairs of men, which results 
in the ruin and sorrow of men on every hand. "They that hunger and thirst after righteousness ... shall be 
filled," they shall fee satisfied, there shall come to such all that for which they hunger and thirst. 
Perchance not to-day, perchance not to-morrow; 

"The fog’s on the world to-day, 

It will be on the world to-morrow; 

Not all the strength of the sun 
Can drive his bright spears thorough. 

Yesterday and to-day 

Have been heavy with care and sorrow; 

I should faint if I did not see 
The day that is after to-morrow. 

The cause of the peoples I serve 
To-day, in impatience and sorrow, 

Once more is defeated but yet, 

’Twill be won the day after to-morrow. 

And for me with spirit elate, 

The mire and the fog I press thorough; 

For heaven shines under the cloud 
Of the day that is after to-morrow." 

These, then, are the passive characteristics of the character of the Kingdom; poverty of spirit, which 
submits to government and possesses the Kingdom; mourning over declension, which is comforted with 
the great comfort of God; meekness which is unconscious humility and willingness to submit, which 
possesses the earth; hunger and thirst after righteousness — a great passion for the Kingdom of God, 
which is filled in hope and at last shall be filled in actual realisation. 

Then immediately the characteristics pass from the passive into the active. "The merciful." That is, those 
who give and those who serve. It is the activity of life toward the suffering. "Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy.” 

"Pure in heart." And here, as has been already noticed, we have more than cleanness; we have 
wholeness, the undivided heart, the heart that is utterly and absolutely loyal. This is the expression 
toward the King of the mercifulness described. "They shall see God." 




And this again merges into yet another description — "The peacemakers." This is the propagative 
character, the man who, being all the rest, therefore brings peace wherever he comes. And the great word 
concerning the peacemakers is, "They shall be called sons of God," for in that they manifest the nature of 
the Father and the likeness of the Father more than in anything else — making peace among the sons of 
men. 

This description of character is a growth. Poverty of spirit issues in mourning for sin, and the twofold 
primary condition is answered by the Kingdom bestowed, and comfort given. 

Then meekness of spirit is submission to the will of God. Hunger and thirst evidence passion for the will 
of God, and the twofold answer to those who have submitted to his will in meekness is a present 
contentment. "They shall inherit the earth"; and to those in whom there burns the passion for the final 
setting up of his Kingdom, and the accomplishment of his will, there is a promise of the ultimate 
satisfaction — "They shall be filled." 

Then upon the basis of that growth there follow the virtues of Christian life. Mercifulness — indicating 
service; purity of heart indicating the inward condition; peacemaking — indicating the effect produced 
on others. 

Then crowning all, there is the great Beatitude which illuminates the process of pain, and suffering, and 
persecution, through which men pass into this great character. 

This is not merely a growth, it is a unity. We can take any one of the rewards and use it after any one of 
the conditions, and find no lack of harmony. We may say, "Blessed are the poor in spirit, for they shall 
be comforted." It is perfectly true. "Blessed are the merciful, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven." That 
is equally correct. "Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall inherit the 
earth." That is a great philosophy. "Blessed are the meek, for they shall be satisfied." That is equally true. 
We may transpose all these answers of happiness to all these conditions. The King gave us an analysis of 
one character rather than a description of different characters. All these virtues and values are to be 
found in the one type of character which lies at the foundation of this Kingdom. 

And yet that must not be misunderstood, for there is a great sequence. Experimentally no man enters into 
any of these, save in the order indicated. First, the poverty of spirit, which ends rebellion, and, 
submissive to the King, kisses his sceptre; then the mourning that follows; then the meekness that 
ensues; then the passion that flames; then the service that is merciful; then the purity of heart that enables 
a man to see God; and then the great, sweet, strong, influence of peace, and man becomes a peacemaker. 

The proportion in which men realise this character is the proportion in which they realise happiness. But 
the realisation of such character in the midst of all the conditions of worldly life which are contradictory 
to that character, will stir up opposition. How correct a picture of worldly life we have in this passage if 
before each promise or blessing the word not were added! Theirs is not the Kingdom of Heaven; they are 
not comforted; they shall not inherit the earth; they shall be hungry and thirsty, yet they shall not be 
filled; their hearts are corrupt, they cannot see God. 

Matthew 5:13 

Mt 5:13-16 

IT is at once evident that these words were addressed, not to the promiscuous multitude, but to the inner 
circle of disciples. Having declared that the supreme matter in his Kingdom is character, and having 
described that character in the Beatitudes; the King showed that the purpose of the realisation of 
character, in the subjects of the Kingdom, is that they may exercise an influence upon those who are 
outside the Kingdom, and revealed the nature of that influence. Influence is his ultimate intention in his 
present government of, and relation to, his Kingdom. To recognize this is again to be brought face to face 
with that fundamental truth, that, although he spoke to his own, the multitudes were ever in his sight, and 



on his heart. The law of the Kingdom is for such as have submitted to the King; but they are to be 
governed by that law in order that they may become the means of blessing to the multitudes beyond. As 
the Shepherd King leaves the multitudes, for the saints, that he may instruct them, it is not for their sakes 
merely. He loves the people, the vast unheeding multitudes; and if he blesses us, it is that we may bless 
them. If he conditions our life, it is that we may exert among them an influence that shall be for their 
healing and for their uplifting. 

Christ’s estimate of the needs of the multitude is revealed by his description of the influence his people 
are to exert. The influence is to be that of salt and light. Salt is needed where there is corruption. Light is 
needed where there is darkness. Jesus, looking out over the multitudes of his day, saw the corruption, the 
disintegration of life at every point its break-up, its spoliation; and, because of his love of the multitudes, 
he knew that the thing they needed most was salt in order that the corruption should be arrested. He saw 
them also wrapped in gloom, sitting in darkness, groping amid mists and fogs. He knew that they needed, 
above everything else, the irradiation of the pathway, the illumination of all things; that they needed light. 

This is Christ’s estimate of the need of the multitude of to-day, for his words were not for a day or an age, 
for a geographical position, a coast limitation, or a national boundary; his words were words for all ages. 
He did not deal with the accidentals of human life, but with the essentials. As Jesus looks out over the 
vast multitudes, for whom we are responsible, he knows their need, and that need is still expressed in the 
two thoughts suggested by the description of influence; they are in circumstances of corruption and 
darkness. 

With these preliminary positions in mind, let us consider the passage before us in three ways. First, the 
character of the influence which Jesus declares will be exerted by such as are in his Kingdom; secondly, 
the influence of character; thirdly, the solemn, and earnest, and urgent teaching of Jesus concerning the 
responsibility of the subjects of the Kingdom with relation to the exertion of such influence. 

First, then, the character of the influence which is to be exerted. 

According to the teaching of Jesus, the character of the influence is the influence of character. "Ye are 
salt," "Ye are light"; not, Ye have salt, or, Ye have light. Much less does he say, Ye dispense the salt, or, 
Ye dispense the light. There is all the difference between a living influence and a dead, official, attempt at 
influence. If Christ had said, Ye dispense the salt, then we might have looked upon our position as 
official. There is no such thought. The King began with the fundamental necessity of human nature, and 
he said, "Ye are." It is only as a man is salt in his character that he can exercise the influence of salt in his 
age. It is only as a man is light in himself that he can scatter light upon the pathway of others. Jesus 
always takes hold of human nature as it is according to Divine intention, and bases his whole philosophy 
of life and influence upon the first Divine thought in the creation of man! The influence you exert is 
always the influence of what you are. No man exerts upon other people any influence by what he says to 
them, save only as what he says is the outcome of what he is in the deepest fact of his being. 

As the father of a family, the influence you exert upon your boys and girls, is the influence of what you 
are, and not of what you tell them they ought to be. It is the influence of your own personality in its 
deepest fibre that is going to make or mar your bairns. There is no escape from this. We may tell our boys 
to be good; and, if we are bad, by the grace of God they may be good some other hand may mould them, 
some other life may win them — but if we are going to win our boys for goodness, we must be good. Our 
influence comes out of what we are. "Ye are salt," and if you are not salt, you lack the power to exercise 
the aseptic function. 

"Ye are the light of the world," and if we are not light we cannot shine. 

As one studies the teaching of our Lord, one is more and more impressed with the fact that he never 
tarried upon the surface of things, but that he got down to the depths. We shall never exercise the 
influence of salt, or the influence of light in our family, in our church, or in our city or nation, unless we 
are right ourselves. One of the most damnable heresies that has ever been foisted upon the thinking of any 



age is that a man may be pure in public influence if impure in private life. He cannot be. What we are, 
determines the character of our influence in the world, whether we will or no. Thus the character of the 
influence to be exerted by those who are in the Kingdom, is the influence of character. 

Secondly, what is this influence of character? The Lord made use of two figures, "salt" and "light.” Here, 
again, he was careful with the infinite care of an infinite wisdom, and he made application of each figure 
in a natural sphere, and not carelessly. He did not say, Ye are the salt of the world. He did not say, Ye are 
the light of the earth. He said, "Ye are the salt of the earth," "Ye are the light of the world." 

We will look in each case at the property described, and at the sphere of its activity. 

First, salt and its sphere — the earth; secondly, light and its sphere — the world. 

"Ye are the salt of the earth." The one value of salt is aseptic. In the presence of the fact of corruption, it 
prevents its spread. Salt never changes corruption into incorruption; it has no power to do so, but it 
prevents it spreading; moreover it reveals soundness, and creates the opportunity for its continuance. 

There is not a believing man, woman, or child, who is able to take hold of any corrupt man and make him 
pure. That is not our work; we are not equal to it. Thank God, the Master is equal to it. Thank God, the 
King at the wicket-gate of the Kingdom can take hold of the vilest man and make him pure as he is pure. 
Our influence is of another value. Salt takes hold of that which is not yet corrupt, and prevents its 
becoming corrupted; it holds back the corrupting forces, and creates the opportunity for the exercise of 
goodness, and the continuity of soundness. Jesus never made a mistake in his figures. The intellectual 
supremacy of Jesus is such as to enable us to take the smallest figure he made use of, and base on it a 
whole philosophy that is suggested by its use. "Salt" we are to be, men and women, who by our life and 
presence in the world check the spread of corruption and give goodness its opportunity. 

Do not forget that the Beatitudes closed with the affirmation of persecution. Do not be surprised at that. 
But we want "salt" men and women in the stores, in the offices; we want men and women everywhere, 
who, by their living, check corruption — young men in whose presence no man dare tell a questionable 
story; young women to whom other young women in their sin will come, and ask for help and advice, that 
the good desire that has been hindered by evil power may blossom into beauty. 

Now let us notice the sphere in which salt operates. "Ye are the salt of the earth." The word which Jesus 
made use of here marks the distinctly material side of things — the earth, literally the standing place; 
primarily the soil. It is a purely material word. But, of course, here it is used with reference to the people, 
the people viewed as of the earth. Men and women are of the earth. It is impossible for us to escape from 
the material, while we are in the material, and of the material; and we need have no desire to escape from 
it. But Jesus said you are to be the salt of the earth. You are to live in the midst of men and women who 
live in earthly conditions, and are material, in order to influence that side of things with an aseptic 
influence. You are to save men, render possible their salvation by hindering corruption on that side of 
their nature that is distinctly of the earth. 

To go back to the first of the Beatitudes, "Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven." Now, look at those people poor in spirit. Theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. The government of 
heaven, the touch of heaven, is upon their life, dominating, thrilling, and impulsing. Ye are the people 
who have the Kingdom of Heaven; ye are the salt of the earth, the medium through which the heavenly 
government shall operate in material things. The earth divorced from heaven is corrupt. Live in it as 
heavenly people, and check the spread of the corruption. The earth divorced from heaven has in it 
unrealised capacities. Realise in it the heavenly order, so that the capacities may be realised. 

But again, "Ye are the light of the world." Here our Lord takes another figure, with a different note. The 
value of light is illumination, and that is at once a positive principle of life, and the condition for 
intelligent activity. Light is a revelation of how life ought to be lived, and wherever you get a revelation 
of how life ought to be lived, there is in the revelation that which begins to help men to live it. Example is 



not enough to save a man, but example is a great force in the growth of the man who is saved. It is a great 
force also in luring a man toward salvation. We are not called upon in any sense to save men. We are 
called upon to shine on men, revealing to them the truth concerning human life, the possibilities of human 
life, the principles that underlie human life, giving them to see what life may be; we are called upon to be 
light. 

Now, notice the sphere of its operation — the world. "Ye are the light of the world," not the age, but the 
world, the cosmos. A great word, which includes not merely the life, but the whole created order. Here 
Jesus declares that his people are to illuminate other men as to their relation to the whole order, of which 
they form a part, and as to the necessary laws which govern it. All about us are men and women living not 
merely on the earth, but having relation to the infinite spaces, having relation to all created things, and 
therefore having necessary, even if unconfessed, relation to the Christ himself. The cosmos is a word 
which speaks of the infinite order, and presupposes the intelligence which caused and controls the infinite 
order. Every man loyal to the law of Jesus Christ, and living in his Kingdom, is in himself a revelation of 
the unity of the universe of God, of the perfection of the harmony of all its parts, and of that unity and 
harmony as consisting in relationship to the Throne of God. 

To live on Christian principles is to show men what would result if all the world were obedient to the 
whisper of the Throne of the Most High. Every truly Christian life, every life submitted to the King, in 
loyal surrender, lights up the order of the universe; and from such life light will flash which will help men 
who are groping in darkness, and trying to find out secrets. The "Riddle of the Universe" will never be 
solved by examining the protoplasmic germ, or by careful examination of natural phenomena. Men living 
in the will of God are the light of the world. 

But notice two things here. We are not to try to illuminate the universe; we are to live in loyalty to Christ; 
that is all. It is not by effort after illumination of the problem; but by quiet simple abiding in his will in the 
world, that character will flash its light abroad. 

But, then, do not forget another matter. We hear a great deal about reflected light. We have heard it said 
that Jesus is the infinite Sun, and that we take the place of the moon. True, the great allegorical passage in 
the Song of Solomon says "she is fair as a moon," but it also says she is "clear as the sun," and she will 
only be fair as the silver moon, which kisses the night with softness and beauty, as she is clear as the sun. 
It is not reflected light merely; it is the light of our own life, communicated to us from the Essential Light. 
When we received the Essential Light it was not merely that we might reflect it; it was that it might ignite 
us and burn in us. It is only when Christian men are burning, as well as shining lights, that the world 
knows they are the light of the world. 

Finally, what did Jesus say about the responsibility of the subjects of the Kingdom as to being the salt of 
the earth? "If the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? It is thenceforth good for nothing 
but to be cast out and trodden under foot of men." This has nothing to do with the question of a man’s 
ultimate salvation. It has everything to do with the question of a man’s present influence. We have no 
right to take things out of the context and say that Jesus says, if Christian people do not exercise the 
Christian influence of salt he will cast them out and they will be lost. This is a question of influence. The 
Master says, "If the salt have lost its savour." It is difficult to find a word that seems to catch and carry the 
real value of this word "savour." Of course, there is a simpler translation, "If the salt have lost its taste.” 

In a little pamphlet containing the Gospel of Matthew in broad Scotch, the reading is "The saut o the yirth 
are ye, but gin the saut hae tint its tang." Perhaps that gets nearer to it than anything one can find. "Tang" 
is that quality in taste which is pungent, keen. Have you lost the "tang" of your Christianity? Do men 
know that you are a Christian? If there is no "tang" then listen to Jesus. He says you are good for nothing 
except to be cast out and trodden under foot of man. There are thousands of Christian men who have lost 
their "tang" and men trample them under foot; laugh at them, make fun of their Christianity. It is not 
enough to recite the Beatitudes. We must live in them, in order that the savour of them may tell among 


men. 



As to the other responsibility for light, the King declared that there is a twofold influence of light — a 
city, and a lamp. "A city cannot be hid on the top of a mountain lying." Take out the affirmation that it 
cannot be hidden, and observe the description, "A city on the top of a mountain lying.” That is the 
element of the Church influence of light. No individual Christian can exert that One may be a beacon on 
the top of a mountain, but one cannot be a city. By the way of those who are in the Kingdom there will be 
the illumination of vast expanses. A city on a mountain lying, is seen from all the distant valleys; its 
flaming glory is caught from peaks far off and near. This is the picture of an influence that the Church has 
almost entirely lost; it is the picture of the Church’s social order flashing its light upon the age. This is no 
careless figure. A city in which God is the Governor; a city in which there is nothing that defileth, nor 
worketh an abomination, nor maketh a lie; a city in which all things of beauty, and order, and light, and 
delight, are gathered; all that, the Church ought to be. and consequently she should guard the gates of 
entrance against all likely to corrupt and harm her. And when the city is that, when within her borders 
there is the realisation of the social ideal, so that when one weeps, others weep; and when one laughs, 
others laugh; when to the poor saint there is given of the world’s substance, and to the needy, of spiritual 
help; and when no man says anything belongs to him, but they have all things common — when that is 
realised, then the Church is the "city on the top of the mountain lying," flashing her light over far places 
of the earth. 

That is not all. "A lamp." The King passes from the city to the house. "A lamp that shineth unto all that 
are in the house." If the figure of the city illustrates the light as illuminating vast expanses, the figure of 
the lamp illustrates the light as irradiating private places. One cannot be a city lying on a mountain, but 
one can be a lamp in the house. That is the other exercise of the influence, so that all the family order is 
illumined by the presence of one Christian soul, one lamp burning for Jesus in the house. "Neither do men 
light a lamp and put it under the bushel, but on the stand, and it shineth unto all that are in the house." Do 
not forget this negative application. The exposition of Dr. Alexander Maclaren makes others unnecessary. 
He says, "No man lighteth a lamp and puts it tinder the bushel; but supposing he does, what will happen? 
One of two things: Either the bushel will put the lamp out, or the lamp will set fire to the bushel." 

Lastly, the King said, "Let your light shine before men that they may ... glorify your Lather." And thus 
he summarized, employing in the final utterance — the last part of his figure — the whole truth, that in 
his Kingdom, character counts, because it exerts influence. 

Matthew 5:17 

Mt 5:17-20 

HAVING thus declared the necessity for character; and indicated its issue in influence; the King prefaced 
his enunciation of laws, by a prologue on the general subject of law. 

Let us carefully examine this prologue. Let us first analyse it, that we may discover its revelation of the 
relation of the King to the law; and the relation of his subjects to the law; and, secondly, let us notice two 
great principles, which are all-inclusive, and must be understood and remembered as we proceed to 
consider the law as he enunciated it. 

When he said, "Think not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets," what did he mean by "the law" 
and "the prophets ?" What did the phrase mean to the men who heard it? If we can put ourselves in their 
place, and find that out, we shall have the true thought. 

They were men born in Hebraism, brought up in the atmosphere of the Hebrew economy; and there can 
be no doubt that they understood him to refer to the Scriptures of the Old Testament. These consisted of 
three sections — the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, or Writings. These men, therefore, 
certainly understood him to say: I have not come to destroy the ethical code under which you have been 
living; 1 have not come to minimise morality; I have not come to loosen bonds which are intended to hold 
you to everything that is high and true and pure and noble; I have not come to destroy the law and the 
prophets, but to fulfil. These men thought of the law and the prophets as giving the economy which 



conditioned their life in the minutest particular and detail. They were governed by the law and the 
prophets; or they knew they ought to be governed by the law and the prophets; and that the measure in 
which they were sinning men, was the measure in which they were breaking the law, and disobeying the 
voice of the prophets. 

The King ruthlessly swept away all the traditions of the elders; denying, by ignoring, the method of the 
Pharisee, the tithing of mint and anise and rue and cummin, the constant washing of hands. All this is of 
no value; the matters of importance are, the law, a Divine conditioning of life; and the prophets, a Divine 
call to obedience. Thus he brought these men face to face with the ethical requirement, and declared, 
"Think not that 1 came to destroy the law or the prophets" — 1 have not come to minimise morality; 
within the sphere of my government there will be no license; none of these laws will be destroyed in my 
Kingdom; nothing will be abrogated by my coming — "I came not to destroy, but to fulfil." 

There are various interpretations of the King’s meaning when he said he had come to fulfil the law. All of 
them may be correct, but most of them are partial. In my own study of these wonderful sayings of Jesus, 1 
am more and more impressed that one of the surest methods of true interpretation is to get back and stand 
with the men who heard them. 

Did he mean he had come to establish that great Kingdom wherein the law would be realised and obeyed? 
Yes, he meant that. But when the men heard Hun, what did they understand him to mean? On the eastern 
sky, so long grey and dark, the glory of a new morning was flashing. These men who had lived so long in 
the cold winter-tide heard "the voice of the turtle in the land," and felt that springtime was coming 
whenever he spoke. Their hope was for the coming of the golden age, the dawning of the great day, of 
which the Psalmist sang, and which the prophets foretold. When he said, "I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil," he meant: 1 have come to realise all that the law attempted to realise. It is not likely that they saw 
the Cross in his programme; although he knew it to be so. What they understood him to mean was that he 
had come to fulfil the law personally, communicatively, universally. 

And yet again. This was not merely the declaration of a personal determination; it was an official 
proclamation. "For I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass away from the law till all things be accomplished." Here again one is tempted to ask. What did our 
Lord mean; "Till heaven and earth pass away?" The answer which comes most easily is that this was a 
figure of speech; that it was an indefinite way of saying that the law can never pass away. But it was not 
so. It is a most matter-of-fact utterance on the part of Jesus. When he said those words, it is as though he 
stood at the centre of the cosmos; of Heaven, which was ever the supreme place with him; of Earth, the 
things which are patent to the senses; and said: The law cannot fail in the tiniest accent, in the minutest 
matter; it cannot be set aside, it cannot be abrogated, it cannot be trifled with as non-important while these 
things last as they are; "Till heaven and earth pass away; ... till all be accomplished." 

If we interpret the words by the constant law of Scripture we shall find that the words were not carelessly 
chosen. Is heaven to pass away? Yes, he says so; "Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away." Is the material order in the midst of which the Son of God and Son of Man stood, in the 
midst of which we live, to pass away? He says so. The law, which is the statement in words of God’s 
ideal, cannot pass, cannot be done away, cannot be abrogated in one jot or tittle, until heaven and earth 
pass. It must last while the cosmos as it is, lasts. 

But when heaven and earth pass, does the law pass into non-existence? Until righteousness, the ultimate 
of law, be realised, law cannot pass; and that will not be till the heaven and earth pass. But beyond the 
heaven and earth that shall pass away, Peter saw "new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness." {2Pe3:i3} Then righteousness will be unhindered, dynamical, masterful. Then the law will 
pass. It will not then be destroyed; it will have passed from word into spirit, from the cold letter which 
affrights us, into the warm life which energises. That is what we are living for, and working toward. If 
you want to know how God is getting on, do not look around you to-day. Fight today, but look on to the 
new heavens and the new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 



Do not let us read these words of Jesus as though they were merely human rhetoric! I have not come to 
destroy law. 1 have not come to destroy the prophets. I am come to fulfil them. The law will abide; the 
prophets will remain until this sin-scarred earth and sullied heaven pass; and there come the new heavens 
and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. That is the King’s official declaration. Underneath that 
declaration, and in the presence of that manifesto, we who have seen him and love him are to live and 
fight and serve, God helping us. 

Now, what does Jesus say of the relation of his subjects to law? I am not referring to the law of Moses — 
the ten commandments; but to the underlying principles which the law of Moses and the ten 
commandments imperfectly portrayed. We need not attempt to discover the relation between the Mosaic 
economy and that of the King; all that he will presently explain. He will show us how far the law of 
Moses is binding on us still. It is a deeper, profounder matter with which he was now dealing — 
"Whosoever shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called least in 
the Kingdom of heaven." This was a word of warning for the men inside the Kingdom. Notice carefully, 
"break" and "teach.” You never find a man teaching that any commandment of God is unimportant, but 
that behind his teaching is the fact that he himself is breaking that commandment. "Whosoever shall 
break, and teach men so." That is a close connection, and the issue for that man is that he is to be least in 
the Kingdom. It is not a question of being cast out of the Kingdom; it is a question of his losing the 
honours and the rewards; the sense that he is co-operating in the building of the city, and the bringing in 
of the new heaven and the new earth. 

But mark also the other side, in which the same philosophy is manifest — "Whosoever shall do and teach 
them." The only power of teaching is that of the doing which precedes it. No man ever teaches a 
commandment with power, if he is breaking it in his own life. 

This is the relation of his disciples to law. Break the commandment, and teach men so, and you are least 
in the Kingdom. Do the commandment and teach men so, and you are great in the Kingdom. 

Now from this analysis let us gather out the principles revealed. 

The summary of all is in this last word of Jesus — "I say unto you, that except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven." 

The conflict with the Scribes and Pharisees was beginning. It continued as he exhibited the benefits of the 
Kingdom; and when he enforced the claims thereof, it became more acute, until there came a day when he 
stood face to face with Scribes and Pharisees in constant conflict. In order to understand what he says 
here, we must turn to chapter xxiii., "Then spake Jesus to the multitudes and to his disciples, saying, The 
Scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat; all things therefore whatsoever they bid you, these do and 
observe." Have you ever noticed that Jesus said that these men were to obey the teaching of the Scribes 
and Pharisees? His quarrel is not with their teaching, in the measure in which it is an interpretation of law. 
He sweeps ruthlessly aside, as we shall see again and again, their whole teaching, when it becomes 
traditional merely. In so far as they sat on Moses’ seat, men were to do and observe all they told them. 
"But," he continued, "do not ye after their works; for they say, and do not." 

That is the whole story. At last he unmasked them. He warned his disciples, however, at the beginning, 
that their righteousness must exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. When at last the time 
came to expose them, he explained the inner meaning of their failure. He began his preaching with the 
manifesto and the eight Beatitudes. He closed it for the public, by hurling eight woes upon the heads of 
the Pharisees. "They say and do not." That was the trouble with them. "They bind and bear not." "They do 
to be seen of men." "They love the chief seats ... and the salutations." All the rest is a growth. The root 
is — "they say and do not." Jesus declared that in his Kingdom the prime necessity is that there must be a 
righteousness which exceeds that. 



What is the righteousness that exceeds? He that "shall do and teach," the same shall be great. You are to 
do and say; you are to be and teach; you are to do to be seen of God; you are to be poor and meek and 
merciful. Briefly, the righteousness of the Pharisees was the righteousness that conditioned externalities 
only. The righteousness that the King demands is one that conditions the hidden and the internal, and so 
conditions the externalities. The righteousness of the Pharisees is the righteousness which expresses itself 
in the correct garment, and the wide phylactery on which quotations from law are written; something 
wholly for the eyes of men. 

Here is a point at which to pause, lest we misunderstand. The righteousness which exceeds is not the 
righteousness which is careless of testimony; but it begins farther back. The Pharisee is careful about the 
platter and the cup, the tithing of mint and anise and rue and cummin. The righteousness that exceeds is 
not careless about the platter and the cup; the righteousness that exceeds is not careless about the tithing 
of the small, the minute; but it does not begin there. The righteousness that exceeds is the righteousness 
that is anxious about righteousness, judgment, mercy, truth, the weightier matters of the law. The ethic of 
Jesus is far more severe than the ethic of Moses. 

One other word. "I came to fulfil." Is not that a stern word? Oh to say it as it ought to be said! He says to 
these men standing about him: Do not imagine that I have come to make things easy; 1 have not; do not 
imagine that I am going to let you loose from obligation; do not imagine for a single moment that 1 am 
going to destroy law or prophetic interpretation of law; I have come to fulfil. These multitudes would give 
anything to be let loose from obligation to law; I have not come to do that. 

It is Christ’s word to this hour. There is to be no license for passion. Here in my Kingdom, says Christ, 
you are not to be permitted the indulgence of sin if you pay pence; you are not to be excused from moral 
obligation and ethical exactitude, because you have high ideals. 

"I came not to destroy ... but to fulfil," and as the King utters the words, the flaming splendour of the law 
bursts upon us and the white searchlight of the Divine holiness lays bare our inner sin. Do not imagine 
that if you give yourself to Christ and crown him King; he is going to minimise moral obligation. Do not 
imagine for a single moment that because you trust in this great, wounded, stricken, dying Redeemer; you 
are going to be allowed to nurse your sin, and refuse to confess it, and go on insulting his holiness. "I am 
come to fulfil.” As he speaks one is affrighted. And yet, oh sinning heart, behold the Man who speaks. 
While you see the white light of Divine holiness gleam from his eyes; see also the tender. God-like 
compassion of those eyes; and know this, that ere he has finished the prophecy of that word, "I came not 
to destroy but to fulfil," he will in some mystery of death and pain have taken hold of paralysis, and 
replaced it by empowerment. So that the King says; If you are going to follow me, you must be pure, and 
you can. 1 will make you pure. You must fulfil law, and I will enable you to do it; 1 have come to fulfil. It 
is a great word; the last cry of the dying agony of the Son of God is in it. 

Yet that is not the final thing. The triumphant shout of the risen Christ is in it. From that moment until 
this, he has taken men who come to him to fulfil law in them, and so make law unnecessary. We do not 
want any ten commandments now, because his word is written in our hearts. We want no external 
standard to show how short we come, for we have the eternal dynamic that shows how great we may 
become in Jesus Christ. 

Thus the King sets forth the value of law. It is a guide to righteousness in the sense of being a text-book 
revealing its expression. Law is not, nor can it ever be, the dynamic of righteousness. The law is a 
revelation of righteousness, and as a revelation of requirement cannot become obsolete until the 
righteousness described is realised. That righteousness exceeds that of Scribes and Pharisees. 

The King will next proceed to describe it by example. The prelude may well affright us; it is a flaming 
sword; but let us follow the King, and we shall find that the great message of law is the evangel of grace. 


Matthew 5:21 



Mt 5:21-48 


"1 SAY unto you, that except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of heaven." 

"Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect." 

The first of these verses constitutes the concluding statement in the prologue on law. In that statement 
the inspirational principle of obedience is declared to be passion for a righteousness which exceeds that 
of Scribes and Pharisees. In the giving of the laws of the Kingdom there was neither the abrogation of 
existing laws, nor the utterance of any which are to replace them. In other words, Jesus lays down no 
rules for the government of human lives. He rather enunciates principles and communicates a life, which 
life in itself is at once pattern and power, a revelation of puipose, and a dynamic for the realisation 
thereof. No soul living in his Kingdom is governed by anything external to himself or to herself. We are 
not governed by a law of carnal ordinances; we are not governed by anything which Jesus said from 
without; we are governed by the living Christ who dwells within, and interprets his will to us by the Holy 
Spirit. And yet speaking to these men who were to form the nucleus of his Kingdom he illustrated the 
ethic and illuminated the righteousness which exceeds, by reference to the Mosaic law. 

This he did first with regard to human inter-relationships. 

He first quoted two illustrative commandments from the decalogue. (Mt 5:21-32} 

He then laid down two bases of wider social relationship by quotations from other of the writings of 

Moses. (Mt 5:33-42} 

He finally declared that in his Kingdom the new attitude of men toward all other men, and especially 
toward enemies, is to be that of a great love. (Mt 5:43-48} 

In each case, after making quotations from the old economy, he interpreted their true meaning, and 
showed that he was not destroying but fulfilling. Making use of words they had been accustomed to, 
which had been interpreted by Scribes and Pharisees as to external obligation, he showed that these 
external requirements could only be fulfilled according to the mind of God, as men acted from an inner 
life which was pure. From the decalogue he selected the words which deal with the foundations of life 
the laws of murder and marriage; the organism and its organisation — "Thou shalt not kill," "Thou shalt 
not commit adultery"; the one conditioning life as to the rights of personal being, the other conditioning 
that social system into which life is to be built tip. 

He then made selections from what we have sometimes called the minor laws of Moses, and in doing so 
he laid two bases of a wider social application, and dealt with the twofold spirit which is to actuate men 
in their relationship to one another — truth and justice. He conditioned their converse, banishing the 
oath, and establishing the simplicity of undeviating truth; and then showed them that justice is to be 
ensured between man and man, not from the centre of personal insistence, upon rights, but from the new 
centre of making a man supremely anxious to do something more for his neighbour than his neighbour 
has any right to expect him to do. 

He then rose to the final and supreme word of love. He did not insist upon love among neighbours and 
friends. That, with a tender and beautiful scorn, he treated as of small value — "If ye love them that love 
you, what reward have ye?" There is nothing which exceeds about that. It is not wrong to love the man 
that loves you. It is not wrong to love your friend and neighbour, but there is no particular virtue in it; 
there is none of the righteousness which exceeds. Scribes do it, Pharisees do it. Publicans do it. sinners 
do it. So he began with the impossible — "Love your enemies." 

Here is a threefold process, moving out from the lower to the higher. In the individual man we first have 
laws conditioning physical life; then laws which condition mental attitudes; and, finally, one law 



conditioning spiritual being. From the basis of the body, through the superstructure of the mind, we 
come to the crowning glory of the spirit. Such is the line of development in man. So also in society 
comes first that which is physical — life and its culture; then that which is mental — the tone, the 
temper, truth, and justice; and then that which is spiritual — love. Not that the lowest is divorced from 
the highest, for all the truth concerning life and the marriage relationship is smitten through with the 
crowning glory of a spiritual love; and the underlying inspiration of truth and justice is the love which he 
insists upon at last. Into the warm light of the infinite Love — the crowning glory — are lifted all the 
lower relationships. It is a harmony, a great unity. The Master Lawgiver touches life in every one of its 
relationships. 

Take, first, the illustrative commandments from the decalogue. "Thou shalt not kill," "Thou shalt not 
commit adultery." These are the foundation laws of social relationship. You cannot build up a new 
society except as these fundamental facts and requirements are perpetually borne in mind. 

First, the sacredness of life, and therefore the sternest possible dealing with anything which might issue 
in the destruction of life. "Thou shalt not kill." That is the first law of social life — individual life. Life is 
so sacred a thing, received from God, that it must not be interfered with or destroyed by any other living 
being. That is fundamental. There are a thousand ways of killing; you do not merely kill a man when you 
shoot him or stab him. This word of the Sinaitic requirement is a word which safeguards, as with a 
flaming sword, every life from harm, wrought by any other life. "Thou shalt not kill." 

Then, "Thou shalt not commit adultery." Here is a recognition of the sacredness of marriage, through 
which the race is to be propagated and trained. God’s first circle of society is not the Church, it is the 
family. Races are to be made or unmade as the family is made or unmade. Nations are to rise to progress, 
to power; or to pass, to perish, in proportion as they obey or break this Divine law. 

Thus with delicate touch the King takes out of the Decalogue the fundamental things when he would 
illustrate the righteousness which is to exceed. 

What does he say about the first? He gives us the picture of Jewish legal proceedings. "In danger of the 
judgment"; "In danger of the Council," "In danger of Gehenna.” These phrases are purely Jewish. There 
was a court which dealt with minor matters, things of which, if a man were guilty, he was "in danger of 
the judgment" — the lower court. There were other matters that could not be dealt with in the lower 
court, things in which it had no jurisdiction; they must be submitted to the Council, the Sanhedrin, the 
higher court. And finally there was the valley of Hinnom, where the bodies of criminals were thrown, 
where they cast ah the refuse of the city, and the heaps were set on fire for their utter destruction. Jesus, 
and those whom he addressed, were perfectly familiar with these tidings. When he said "judgment," 
nobody understood him to mean the final day of assize; he meant this first tribunal, which dealt with 
minor matters. When he said "the Council," every one knew he meant the higher court, the Sanhedrin. 
And when he said "Gehenna," the hell of fire, they knew he meant that rubbish heap outside the city into 
which all its refuse was poured, and where fires were perpetually burning for its destruction; the rubbish 
heap on to which they cast the dead bodies of malefactors. Because this is a Jewish figure it does not lose 
its force. In the figurative the fact is always of greater force than the figure. 

Now let us hear the King. He says. If you are angry with your brother, you are "in danger of the 
judgment." He is not now dealing with the actual Jewish judgment; that is the figure. The fact is his own 
judgment. You are in danger of having to stand before a tribunal, which is the tribunal of the criminal. 
Anger in the heart creates the condition of the criminal. This is the law inside the Kingdom. Not if you 
are angry with your brother "without a cause.” Mark well the omission. We like these words, we would 
like to keep them. We can always find a cause if we want to be angry with our brother. Practically there 
is no doubt that the words "without a cause" are an interpolation, and do not occur in the original 
manuscripts; and their omission by the Revisers is the result of most careful examination, and a correct 
conclusion. If you are angry with your brother, he does not say you will appear for judgment, but you are 
in danger of it. You are on the path of peril that may lead you there. 



But if you say to your brother, "Raca!" A great deal of time has been spent over this word, as to what it 
signifies, but this much is perfectly certain, it is a term of contempt. Address your brother with contempt, 
call him "Raca," and you are "in danger of the Council." The offense is more heinous, it will take a 
higher court to deal with you, because your sin is subtler, and more pronounced. 

But if you shall call your brother, "Thou fool," which is a term of insult, then you are in danger of the 
ultimate punishment, of the casting out, of being counted fit only for the rubbish heap, which is outside 
the Kingdom of God, and shares neither its benefits nor its privileges. 

When you are angry, when you hold a man in contempt, when you insult him, you are in danger of the 
Judgment, of the Council, of Gehenna. There is not a word about murder here. And there is not a word 
about killing here. There is no need. Jesus Christ does not begin to insist upon his penal code when a 
man has murdered; he arrests him before that. Murder in the making is arrested; and no man was ever 
murdered yet, whether by cool and calculating forethought, or in the heat of passion, but that at the back 
of it was the spirit that insults, the spirit of contempt, the spirit that is angry. 

So to come back to the first of these, the King says: If you are never angry you will never murder. I will 
make your anger penal, and thus save you from murder. Life is to be sacred, so sacred that there is not to 
be the remotest chance of your hurting or harming by killing, because you will never hurt in insult, or 
despise in contempt, or nurse in your own bosom the anger in which lies the making of the ultimate 
murder. 

Jesus has not yet done with this. He goes still further. He now gives them a law by which they are to 
govern their own conduct. It is law by illustration rather than by rule — "If therefore thou art offering thy 
gift at the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee" — not that thou hast 
aught against thy brother; that is another thing which the Lord deals with elsewhere — "If therefore 
thou ... rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee," if you have been angry with him, if you 
have called him Raca, or fool, if you have wronged him, what are you to do? Drop your gifts and leave 
them. You are first to be reconciled to your brother, "and then come and offer thy gift." So the King 
safeguards the altar of God from the unholy intrusion upon its steps, or the unholy pouring upon its fires, 
of gifts by men who have in their hearts something which is harmful to the community. That is the law. 
Obey it, and there will be no murder. Obey it, and life will become sacred; every man’s life will become 
as sacred to every other man as is his own. 

But the King goes further yet. "Agree with thine adversary quickly while thou art with him in the way; 
lest haply the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be 
cast into prison. Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come out thence, till thou hast paid the 
last farthing." It would seem that Jesus is here passing behind the feeling that may be in a man’s heart 
against his brother, and is dragging the arch-enemy into the light. Probably this term adversary refers 
here, as everywhere, to Satan. This is a figure of law. The adversary is the antagonist. It is strictly a legal 
word, and yet it is a curious fact that it occurs only four times in the New Testament, and every time it is 
used of an antagonist in law in a bad sense, and never in a good. It is the one word Peter uses concerning 
the great enemy, "Your adversary the devil." And the Greek word very bluntly translated means, "against 
right." It is the adversary in law, who is not on the side of righteousness. 

But you say, Surely Jesus was not advising us to agree with the devil? Yes, exactly that. Let us follow it 
carefully. Here again in a flash he reveals the relation Satan bears to all such as are in his Kingdom. 

Satan is not powerful over such as put their trust in God. Jesus said on another occasion, "Satan asked to 
have you, that he might sift you as wheat.” Now he says: If there is evil in your heart toward your 
brother, if you have wronged your brother, and he has that against you, then the adversary himself has a 
claim upon you; he can claim you to deliver you to punishment. His claim is established because of your 
wrongdoing. Haste from the altar, be reconciled to your brother; have the evil put away; agree with your 
brother; and so have done with the adversary that he may have no complaint. Remember Satan is the 
accuser of the brethren, the one who charges us with sin. So long as we are living in sin he has right over 



us, even though we be in God’s Kingdom; we give him the right to lead us into the place of ultimate 
penalty. Thus the King safeguards human life. 


Oh this ethic of Jesus, how it scorches! It was so easy a thing to do no murder. Through the accident of 
birth, or the accident of earlier surroundings we are devoid of a certain kind of animal courage, and so do 
not murder. But, oh my soul, when he says if I am angry and contemptuous I am in danger of Gehenna, 
there is only one thing for me to do — hurry to the Cross and its blood and its cleansing; to the 
Resurrection and its life and its dynamic. This ethic of Jesus, which does not express itself in small rules, 
but in great principles; not in a decalogue on stone, but in a requirement in the heart, is the severest thing 
that the world has ever had. 

Again, how will he feel with this whole question of the marriage relationship and the first circle of 
human society? This is one of the things that Jesus, the Infinite Purity, knew must for evermore be 
handled with a touch of infinite delicacy, and yet with the grip of steel. There are no words wasted. 

There is no long description, satisfying the morbid curiosity of the unclean. There is one swift, burning, 
heart-searching flame. "Every one that looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery." 
Let no man who begins to undervalue the sacredness of the marriage relationship ever dare to say that he 
is in any sense a Christian. Here speaks the flaming heart of the Infinite Purity, loving the bairns, taking 
care of succeeding generations. The sin that curses society is a sin of the heart. Though that which Moses 
forbade be never committed, if the evil thing is there, the King says that it is sin. Stern words! Surely 
with love he is thinking of the little children. He is thinking of home, and the family; he is talking in the 
interests of the boys and the girls, of what they are to be — when they touch the larger life. But there is 
no need to attempt to scent the rose, or to paint the glow of an evening sky, or to add any lustre to 
Infinite Purity. Read it until it search you and burn you, and know for evermore that this is the ethic of 
purity in the Kingdom of the great King. 

So we pass to the two bases of wider social reform. 

First of all, truth. Here we need not tarry, for again the words are so beautifully simple. Jesus says oaths 
of any kind are unnecessary in his Kingdom. The new character will make the old oath superfluous. You 
need not swear by heaven or earth, by Jerusalem, or by your hair. You will say, Yea, and it will be yea. 
You will say, Nay, and it will be nay. Simple truth, profounder far in convincing men than all your 
laboured oaths. We know full well that an oath is always a revelation of a possibility of deceit. We know 
perfectly well when a man is talking to us, if he begins to say that he is prepared to take his oath, we 
begin to think he is a liar. No man ever begins to offer to take an oath to prove a thing, but that one 
knows, that, even supposing this time he is true, the fact that he needs an oath to make one believe him, 
shows that at other times he is not true. Jesus says, Do not swear by heaven, for it is God’s throne. Do 
not swear by Jerusalem, for it is his city, the "city of the Great King." Do not swear by your head, for 
you cannot make one hair white or black. Live in the consciousness of God, and you will not want to 
swear by things that are less than God. Do not swear by heaven, it is God’s throne. Remember that, and 
you will always tell God’s truth. The earth — green, beautiful — is God’s earth. Remember that, and on 
its sward, and on its dust, and on its heaving billows you cannot lie. Remember that you are in the 
presence of God; that he clothes the earth with green; he is in the city, with its thrill, and throb, and 
pressure; that he is watching the silver of your hair; and then you will say, No, and every man will know 
that you mean No; you will say Yes, and the world will believe it; because they have come to know you. 

And, secondly, justice. Justice is to have a new centre, a new desire. It is to be secured to others by 
overplus of love. The old economy proceeded from the centre of personal rights, but the new proceeds 
from the centre of delight in undeserved and unnecessary generosity. The other cheek! The man who 
struck the one does not deserve the other. Thy cloak also! No man deserves your cloak if he has made 
you give your coat up. The second mile! No man deserves that we should go the second mile with him 
when he has compelled us to go one. Notice, it is not if you go with a man, but if he compel you to go 
one, you must go the second. You say impracticable for London? Yes, utterly, until London bends at the 
Cross. You will have truest justice from the man who does more than can be required, for the more 
always means the inclusion of everything which can be required. When one sees a man cheerfully 



tramping the second mile, justice is there in the first, but the demonstration of it is in the second. That is 
Christianity; that is the over-plusage. It is more than is required. The Christly soul, the man in the 
Kingdom is for evermore overfilling the measure, overstepping the necessity, doing that which no man 
had any right to expect from him. Justice becomes love-lit, and full, when he interprets it. Finally, he 
says, love not your friends only, but your enemies. How does it culminate? "Ye therefore shall be 
perfect." And that is not the end of the Sermon on the Mount. There is a great deal more to be said after 
that. That commandment does not refer to anything except that which is set in close relation. Love your 
enemies, and so be like your Father. This is the ethic only, not the dynamic. Presently we shall have to 
say, Be like your Father, and so love your enemies. For the moment love is the law, the rule, the 
regulation, the principle of life that crowns everything. Go back over all this chapter, and you will find it 
is so. If you love you will never be angry, or call your brother Raca, or call him fool. If you love there 
will be no breaking down of the holy enclosure of marriage relationship, and the family circle. If you 
really love you will tell the truth, for a liar cannot love. If you love, as we have seen, justice will always 
be satisfied. Love is everything. And so the whole law is fulfilled in the one word love. 

Let us take these requirements of the King one by one, and by them let us test our lives. It is impossible 
for us to do so without being driven to the conclusion that, unless he does infinitely more for the world 
than give it a code of ethics, he has but mocked our impotence and revealed our weakness. Thank God 
that we know him not only, or first, as Lawgiver; but first as our great Redeemer, blotting out the sin of 
the past by blood, communicating new power by resurrection, and coming with us through all these 
human interrelationships, enabling us to fulfil them. 

Matthew 6:1 

Mt 6:1-18 

WE now pass to that section of the Manifesto which deals with the relation of man to God. 

The King first lays down a fundamental principle, negative in form, but positive in intention and result. 
That principle is expressed in the words, "Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men to be 
seen of them." The Authorised Version reads, "Take heed that ye do not your alms before men." The 
Revised Versions, English and American, substitute the word "righteousness" for "alms." 
"Righteousness" includes alms, and prayer, and fasting, the three matters subsequently dealt with. When 
Jesus uttered that first word he said everything, and all that followed was illustrative of the application of 
this principle to life; three departments being selected which peculiarly reveal human relationship to God 
in the present and probationary condition. 

The principle is first applied in the matter of the giving of alms; secondly in the matter of prayer; and, 
finally, in the matter of fasting; alms, prayer, and fasting, the three great means of grace; the first stated 
being the final one in the order of experience. Alms is the last thing; prayer precedes it; and fasting 
prepares for prayer. The statement moves backward from the external manifestation of Divine 
relationship, to the internal sources of power. The proof of human relationship to God in the world is the 
giving of alms. The power that creates the giving of alms is prayer. The condition that makes prayer 
powerful, is that of fasting. These are the three great means of grace. There are others, external and 
smaller ones, which are merely sacramental symbols of the larger. The means of grace — and let us 
begin where the King finished are: first, fasting; secondly, prayer; thirdly, the giving of alms. 

First, fasting — the denial of everything that interferes with intimate, direct fellowship between the life 
and God. We may have our symbol of fasting if we like, in a day in which we eat no food; but that is by 
no means essential. Fasting is a matter far deeper, far profounder. It is the life suffering the loss even of 
rights in order that it may come into more strenuous relationship with God. That is the deepest means of 
grace; and in proportion as we learn what fasting really means, we approach the infinite sources of 
power. 



After that comes prayer; and to the fasting life this is delightful, natural, spontaneous. The highest 
outreaching of the life is only possible as it is free from sordidness, sensuality, and the dust of to-day; 
and thus can hold unhindered spiritual communion with God. 

The result of such prayer will always be that we hurry from the secret place, to give; to pour out alms! 
The giving of alms is much more than the giving of money. We may have no money. We may honestly 
be unable to put anything in a collection plate; and yet we may be giving God the richest gifts, a service 
of sacrifice — our blood, our life to help our brother. 

The first words are fundamental. Let us begin there. "Take heed!" That is a flaming sword, warning men 
off from holy ground. Do not let us play with fire, do not let us come to these statements imagining that 
we have found a soft and sentimental teaching. They constitute rather a fierce fire! "Take heed." That is 
the word of a King. It is the word of incarnate Light. It is the word of absolute Purity. "Take heed." 

Let us pause upon the threshold. We have been listening to what he said about murder and adultery; 
about truth, justice, and love. We have listened to the words, "Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect"; and as we are filled with fear at that requirement, he warns us yet again, 
"Take heed!" We are bound to listen reverently when Jesus says, "Take heed." 

A reason precedes every deed. It may be a very poor one, an utterly false one, but it exists. There was 
never a deed done, but that it was preceded by a dream; never a victory won, but that it was inspired by a 
vision. Therefore the King says: Get your right dream, your true vision; that is, see to it that your motive 
is pure. Motive is everything in the Kingdom. Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men. If 
we give alms that men may see us, we fail utterly in the ethic of this Kingdom. If we pray to be heard of 
men, or seen of men, our prayer is not prayer in this Kingdom. If we fast that men may be impressed 
with our religious devotion, we have our reward, but we are not in this Kingdom. Thus the King 
denounces as unworthy all religious acting which is inspired by the opinion of men. 

How this scorches and burns! Dare any of us bring our lives to this test? We dare, we must, but it is a 
terrible ordeal. How much have we prayed before men? How much of our conduct is regulated by the 
opinion of men, and the thought of men? How much of our lower things, and even o our higher affairs, 
are under the impulse of what men will think? Probably the vast majority of people are more influenced 
by what men will say, than by what God Almighty thinks. 

But listen again: "Do not your righteousness before men, to be seen of them; else ye have no reward with 
your Father who is in Heaven." God has no reward for the man who is living before men. Thus the 
negative statement of principle becomes positive, in that it teaches us that the one, all-inclusive, all 
satisfactory motive of life is to be well pleasing to God. That is the ethic of the King. 

He now proceeds to make application of the principle. First to alms, beginning in the external, with that 
which reveals to men, our relationship to God. "When therefore thou doest alms, sound not a trumpet 
before thee." This is a picture of the popular method of the hour in which Jesus lived. It is an actual piece 
of portraiture. Some Pharisee, intending to distribute gifts, would come to a conspicuous place in the 
city, and blow a small silver trumpet, at which there would gather round him the maimed, the halt, the 
blind. Then, with a great show of generosity, he would scatter gifts upon them. We may say that has no 
interest for us in these days. But it has interest for all time; for here, as ever, if the Eastern and local 
colouring has faded from the picture, the great lines of truth stand out. Listen to the sarcasm of Jesus, 
"Verily I say unto you, They have received their reward"; they did it to be seen of men; they have been 
seen of men; that is all they need; they have what they sought. "But when thou doest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth; that thine alms may be in secret." Nothing is in secret finally — 
"Thy Father who seeth in secret shall recompense thee." Your Father has to do with that secret thing. 
Your Father has to do with the hidden things, the motives, the reasons that lie at the back of life; and he 
says that the secret alms, given from secret love, he will reward. 



Amos, in scathing sarcasm and denunciation of the people of his own age, said, you "proclaim freewill 
offerings, and publish them." And this age is a continuation of the age of Amos. The King declares that 
this is not righteousness before God. 

If I left this here, where Jesus did not leave it, it would present a very difficult ideal. Yet it is simple, if 
motives are right; and therefore we go beyond this externality, this giving to others; to that deeper thing 
that ought to underlie such giving the preparation of prayer. The order of statement is, first, Divine 
relationship in its outward expression toward men — alms; and secondly, Divine relationship in its secret 
expression toward God — prayer. 

Here again we have first an application of the principle to the communion of man with God. It is to be 
between the man and God. The popular method, to be seen of men, again meets with the sarcasm of 
Christ. "They have received their reward." 

Then follow instructions for prayer. First, privacy — go to your inner chamber, shut the door. That is the 
true place of prayer. We call the church building the house of prayer. In a secondary sense it is so, but 
the true place of prayer, for the man who is in the Kingdom, is in the inner chamber with the door shut. 
How much do we know of the inner chamber and the shut door? When a man announces that he is 
always, at such a time, in the inner chamber, with the door shut, that is a denial of secrecy. The principle 
is that we go there when no one else knows; that we escape from human observation to loneliness with 
God. That is the first principle of prayer. 

The next matter is directness. When you find your way into that inner chamber and the door is shut, 

"pray to thy Father." Directness of application and directness of statement are included in this simple 
phrase. There is a story which strikingly illustrates this principle of directness in prayer. In a Yorkshire 
chapel a prayer meeting was being held, and a few people were there who knew what prayer meant. 

There wandered into that meeting a man from the city, who had very little understanding of the force and 
fire and fervour of true prayer meetings. He had that most terrible habit of making prayers', and he made 
a prayer in that prayer meeting which consisted of beautiful sentences, in which he gave God all kinds of 
information which he had long before this man was born. For well nigh twenty minutes he prayed. At 
last he said, "And now, Lord, what more shall we say unto Thee?" One old man, who knew his way into 
the Secret Place, and knew what prayer was, and who was weary and tired of this exhibition, cried out, 
"Call him Father, mon, and ax for summat." That is the whole philosophy of prayer. "Pray to thy Father." 

And then simplicity, "not vain repetitions." Of course this again is local colouring, for these Orientals 
would take one sentence, and repeat it again and again, imagining that the exhaustion that such repetition 
produced was a sign of power. Privacy, directness, simplicity, are the notes of true prayer. 

He then gave them a pattern. In the opening sentence we have a great doctrine of God — "Our Father 
who art in the heavens." The word here is plural, though our translators have not shown it; "Our Father 
who art in the heavens." The New Testament speaks at least of three heavens. "The birds of the heaven," 
where the reference is to the atmosphere encircling the earth. "Wonders in the heaven," where the stellar 
spaces are intended. "Caught up even to the third heaven," that is, beyond the stellar spaces, to the place 
of the supreme manifestation of the presence of God. 

"Our Father who art in the heavens" — all of them. That is a doctrine of the transcendence of God; he is 
far away beyond all that of which we can be conscious. It is also a doctrine of the immanence of God; he 
is in the very air we breathe, as well as far away, infinitely out beyond the possibility of the mind’s 
comprehension; in all infinite spaces, and in all near details, everywhere. That doctrine of God is the 
doctrine which enables a man to pray. 


Again he is Father. If we understand that, we shall not stay arguing as to the possibility of prayer. We 
shall pray. 



This pattern of prayer also reveals the true order of prayer. It falls naturally into two halves; the first has 
to do with God’s Kingdom; the second with our need. "Our Father who art in the heavens Hallowed be 
thy name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth." That is the first concern in 
prayer. Prayer is not first of all a means by which we get something for ourselves; it is rather a method of 
helping God to get something for himself. Thus, as in life, so also in prayer, the same law obtains — 
"Seek ye first his Kingdom, and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you." Apply 
this pattern of prayer to much of our praying, and we are ashamed! We pray about our need, and our 
family, and our neighbours, and our Church, and our country; and if we have a few minutes at the end, 
we pray for the missionaries. Jesus says that this is all wrong, for first must come God’s Kingdom, and 
then our need. There is nothing omitted from that prayer. Our daily sustenance — physical, mental, 
spiritual — it is all there in "daily bread.” Our inter-relationship amongst men — "Forgive us, as we 
forgive." We cannot expect forgiveness while there is malice in our heart. It is the only petition of which 
Jesus gives us an exposition. It will not do to say: we will forgive our debtors. We must get our paying 
done, before we begin our praying. And finally, prayer concerning the conflict with evil. "Bring us not 
into temptation" — that is the sense of fearfulness; "But deliver us from the evil" — that is the 
determination that whether through temptation or without it, the supreme matter is that of deliverance 
from evil. 

Yet look at the prayer again. It is the inspirer of work. "Hallowed be thy name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy 
will be done." If we are praying that way we must live that way, we must work that way; not merely for 
ourselves, but for our city, our nation, and the world, that everywhere God’s name may be hallowed, 
God’s Kingdom come, God’s will be done. We shall work along that line if we pray in that way. 

Then, again, it is the prayer of trust. We need sustenance; we tell our Father about it. We need 
restoration; we go to our Father. We need discipline; we talk to him about it as we stand upon the 
threshold of it. 

Then observe the socialism, the communism of the prayer. We must use a strong word because it is a 
strong prayer. Notice the pronouns of the prayer, the pronouns in the first person; "Our — us — our — 
us — our — we — our — us — us." There is not a pronoun in the first person singular. They are all 
plural. We cannot pray that prayer alone. There is no room for selfishness there. We are bound to bring 
somebody else in with us. It is interesting moreover to look at the cases here. There are four possessives, 
four objectives, and only one nominative. The nominative case is the popular one. We always like to be 
the subject of the sentence, and use the capital we. There is only one nominative here, and it occurs when 
we say, "as we also have forgiven our debtors." The only right we have to be the subject of the sentence 
is the right to forgive the man who has wronged us. That is prayer according to Jesus. It is a great social 
prayer. We cannot pray it alone, and yet we should go alone and pray it. He says, "Enter into thine inner 
chamber, and ... shut thy door," and when nobody is there but yourself, begin to pray as though the 
whole world were with you. That is Christ’s socialism. It is based upon strong individualism; — 
individually, a man alone with God; socially the world on the heart, as the prayer is offered. If we learn 
to pray this way, a great deal of praying will cease, and a great deal of praying will begin. 

And now the final matter. "When ye fast." The popular method is a sad countenance, a disfigured face, 
"that they may be seen of men to fast." What is Christ’s instruction? "Anoint thy head, and wash thy 
face; that thou be not seen of men to fast, but of thy Father who is in secret; and thy Father, who seeth in 
secret, shall recompense thee." That is the true method of restraint and of self-denial. 

We are perpetually insisting upon the necessity for self-denial, and we do well to insist upon it. It is at 
the very heart and centre of Christian life. That is the process by which the life is made strenuous. The 
athlete denies himself a great many things, in themselves harmless and proper, in order to win. There 
must be self-denial, there must be restraint, there must be fasting. But the mistake is that we fast in order 
that men may think how good we are. We get our reward, and there is nothing beyond. But if fasting is 
for the purpose of finding the stronger, the truer, the nobler; in order to create larger room for the coming 
and going and sweep of the Spirit — then it is true. But what are to be the outward signs of fasting? The 
sad countenance and the disfigured face? Rather the washed face and the anointed head. Is it not time 



that we in the Christian Church talked a little less about self-denial, and lived it more? Have we not by 
over emphasising in our conventions on the one hand, and on the other, in the new ascetic ideal 
manifesting itself in scourging, been false to this word of Jesus, "Anoint thy head and wash thy face?" 
Oh, my life, thou shouldest keep perpetual Lent within the secret chamber of thy being, and everlasting 
Easter on thy face! The inner life must always be a denial of self, but we must come to the world with a 
smile and a song, and the anointed head, and the washed face. This is religion, this is life. 

These are three great subjects, and they mark the revelation of man to God — alms, and prayer, and 
fasting. Deny the Divine existence, wholly or in part, and wholly or in part all these will cease. As a man 
loses his hold upon God, or as a man comes to deny God altogether, these things cease in the inverted 
order. First, fasting ceases. Then prayer ceases, for a man cannot pray unless he fasts — that inner 
fasting of the life; if that cease, prayer will cease. And then alms will cease. A man gives less now than 
when he had less to give, because he has been so very busy getting, that he forgot to pray. He forgot that 
not in making, but in fasting, is the real strength of life, and there is always degradation and 
deterioration, when that is forgotten. 

These words and these deeds and these activities must be undertaken in actual relationship with him. 
Alms must be given in the consciousness of his observation. Prayer must be offered in the place of 
loneliness with him. Fasting must be solely a means of helping communion with him. 

Matthew 6:19 

Mt 6:19-24 

THE King having declared the laws of human inter-relationship, and having dealt with the principles of 
Divine relationship, proceeded to the discussion of the attitude of his subjects towards earthly things. 

The subjects of the Kingdom still have necessary relationships with the earth. They are spiritually 
minded, but they have to touch material things. However much the inner life may be, and ought to be, in 
communion with that which is essentially spiritual, we can only continue to live at all as we touch and 
handle things which are seen and temporal. 

The Manifesto of the King proceeds, therefore, to make clear what our relationship ought to be to the 
material things by which we are surrounded, and with which we have to deal. 

Here, as on all former occasions, there is a remarkable absence of rules, but there is the clearest 
revelation of principle. Not by legal enactments, formulated, tabulated, and learned by heart; but rather 
by the creation of an atmosphere, and the indication of art attitude, does the King correct and condition 
our relationship to the things of the present life. Broadly, he teaches that, in all contact of his subjects 
with earthly things, they must be dominated by a super-earthly consciousness. Men must deal with the 
wealth of the world, but if their consciousness is conditioned merely within that material wealth, they 
fail. If all their dealing with wealth is motived by, and conditioned within a spiritual conception, then 
they will have found the deepest secret of life, and fulfilled the highest purpose of their Master. Men 
must have food to eat, must have clothes to wear; but if they spend all their days thinking about what 
they shall eat, or what they shall wear, they are not understanding or realising the ethic of Jesus. If, on 
the other hand, they recognize their Father’s recognition of their need, and trust it; and then seek the 
Kingdom, in matters of food and in clothing, they are living in the realm of the true morality. 

This section consists of two parts, each characterised by warning and instruction. The first is a revelation 
of the attitude of the subjects of the Kingdom toward wealth — they are to be without covetousness. In 
the second section, which we shall take for our next study, the attitude of the same subjects toward 
necessary things is indicated — they are to be without care. 

This is the whole of his will for his people. This is not irrational; he proves it to be reasonable. This is 
not an appeal to credulity; it is a call for faith. This is not fatalism; it is the essence of fidelity, fidelity to 



the principles afore enunciated, to the purposes perpetually revealed, and to the great Lord and Master to 
whom allegiance is owned. 


In this first section, in which our Lord deals with the true attitude of his subjects toward wealth, let us 
first notice his distinct commands: "Lay not up," ... "Lay up." Here is a negative and a positive — "Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth." "Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven." 

Then let us notice the comparison of values. On the one hand are treasures laid up on earth which moth 
and rust consume, and thieves break through and steal. On the other are treasures laid up in heaven, to 
which neither moth, rust, nor thieves have access. 

Next we will notice Christ’s reason for this injunction, and revelation of attitudes. "Where thy treasure is, 
there will thy heart be also." 

Still further we will look at Christ’s exposition of the urgency of his commandments. The single eye 
necessary to the true illumination of the life. 

Finally, we will consider Christ’s last word, "No man can serve two masters." 

First as to Christ’s distinct command, "Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth." The same 
word occurs twice; in the one case as verb, and in the other as substantive. We come nearer to an 
appreciation of what he said when we read, "Treasure not tip treasures upon the earth, but treasure for 
yourselves treasure in heaven." The simple idea of the word treasure is that of placing something 
somewhere; but it is in striking contrast to other words which also mean to place something somewhere. 
There is a peculiar quality in the Greek word which is not suggested by our word "treasure." Very 
literally the idea is to place something horizontally. There are other Greek words which mean to place 
something perpendicularly. Here we have an instance of the figurative element in language. 

What was meant by placing horizontally? To place in a passive condition, as the word which indicates to 
place something perpendicularly means putting it in an active relationship. This word means to lay 
something aside horizontally — that is, to store something up, to keep it; not to place something 
perpendicularly, ready for activity and work, but to hoard it. It is the laying of things up, one thing upon 
another, piece upon piece, horizontally, that we may possess them, take care of them, and accumulate 
them. Every boy remembers that he has often been told, that the miser says coins are flat that they may 
rest; and the spendthrift says they are round that they may roll. 

Now the King does not say that it is wrong to lay up, for while he says "treasure not up," he also says 
"treasure up." We need to recognize the positive as well as the negative part of the command. The 
common capacity to which he is here appealing is that of the passion for possession. There is not a single 
capacity of human life wrong inherently. The abuse of it, the misuse of it, is wrong. Whenever we see a 
man passionately desirous of possession we may say: That is all right. It may be made all wrong by his 
method and motive; by the way in which he attempts to possess, and the purpose for which he desires to 
possess. It is always the purpose at the back of things which matters. The King does not begin with 
externalities; he gets back to the deepest thing in a man’s life, and deals with that. It is as though he said: 
you have a passion to possess wealth, you want to be able to place things horizontally; and it is quite 
right that you should do so — God made you so. Being, having, doing; that is the story of human life. 
There is no Beatitude on possessing, but possession may be sanctified. 

We want to make our fortunes. We have desires as passionate as those of any man to possess. And the 
nearer we come to our Lord, and the more we know of the indwelling Spirit, the more powerfully is the 
passion to possess burning in our heart and life. But the question of importance is as to the principle 
upon which we seek possession. Passion without principle burns out the life. Principle without passion 
sterilises it, and makes it hard and cold and stony. 



That is a great word in the book of Ezekiel, spoken to the Prince of Tyre: "I have destroyed thee, oh 
covering cherub, from the midst of the stones of fire." What a strange bringing together of contradiction! 
"Stones of fire." A stone is the last embodiment of principle — hard and cold. Fire is of the essence of 
passion — warm and energising. Put the two together, and we have stones — principle; fire — passion; 
principle shot through with passion, passion held by principle. Men have the passion to possess, to 
treasure up. What principle is going to govern us? That is the matter with which the Master is dealing. 

The principle revealed is not that it is wrong to lay up treasures for ourselves, for when the Master comes 
to the positive statement, he distinctly says, "Lay up for yourselves." We have not yet discovered the 
secret. 

It is discovered in the phrases, "Treasures upon earth." "Treasures in heaven." Christ says to his subjects, 
you are to fulfil that passion for possession by making your fortune, not for the present, the perishing, the 
passing; but for the future, the lasting, and the eternal. You are to remember, with the passion burning 
within you, that you are not the child of to-day, you are not of the earth, you are more than dust; you are 
the child of tomorrow, you are of the eternities, you are the offspring of Deity. The measurements of 
your lives cannot be circumscribed by the point where blue sky kisses green earth. All the fact of your 
life cannot be encompassed in the one small sphere upon which you live. You belong to the infinite. If 
you make your fortune on the earth, — poor, sorry, silly soul, — you have made a fortune, and stored it, 
in a place where you cannot hold it. Make your fortune, but store it where it will greet you in the 
dawning of the new morning, when old earth passes from you. Make your fortune there. Possess not the 
things of the now; but the things of the now and the forever. 

In dealing with Christ’s comparison of values, we must allow for the Eastern colouring. Wealth 
consisted in those days very largely of fabrics, purple and fine twined linen: and the King says, I will tell 
you the story of them — moths! That is a fine touch of tender sarcasm. There is no anger in it. There is 
no thunder in it. It is a fine play of the summer lightning. Moths! Your immortal life cannot be hurt by a 
moth; do not try to enrich it with stuff which moths eat. 

Or, if you will take some other currency, such as metal, store it up, lay it horizontally, pile it up, make it 
your treasure. The King says, Rust! What is rust? Fire. Present in all things is this eremacciusis, this 
slowly burning fire, which eats into, disintegrates your most solid metal, melting it into azure air. The 
subjects of the King are not to try and make themselves rich with things which the frail moth can ruin, 
and the silent rust destroy. 

And once again, "Where thieves dig through and steal." We need not dwell upon that. That is so modern 
that it needs no exposition. 

What does Jesus say about the storing of the heavenly, about the laying up of treasure in heaven? 

Nothing positive; it is all negative, but thank God for the negatives of the spiritual world. No moth, no 
rust, no thief. If we can only store the true riches, as we work and toil, we shall know that no moth can 
ever eat the garment, or destroying fire touch the fine gold, or marauding thief rob us of that which is our 
own. 

But next, why this urgency? "For where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also." There is a passion 
for possession. We must satisfy it. The thing which matters is not so much the possession of the treasure, 
as the effect the possession of the treasure will have upon us. Here we hear our Lord’s deepest heart 
speaking, and it is as though he said: my child, I know that passion for possession; it is quite right; God 
made thee so. It must be met and satisfied; but I am seeking, even more than the satisfaction of any 
desire of thy life, proper as it may be, to teach thee that everything depends upon where thy treasure is as 
to where thy heart will be; and everything depends upon where thy heart is, as to what thou wilt be, for 
as a man thinketh in his heart so is he. 


If we take our treasures and place them here, our heart will be here, and we shall be here, and we shall 
become of the earth earthly, sensualised, materialised, degraded, because we have put our treasure here. 



But if we put our treasure out yonder in the infinite, if we somehow learn the secret of laying up treasure 
beyond, pure heart will be beyond, and our life will be lifted, and all the light of the infinite spaces will 
be within us, and all the love of the Infinite Heart will dominate us, and all the undying life of the infinite 
God will be ours, surging, beating, thrilling, throbbing through us. 

And then, as though the Lord turned from these things to give an exposition of the meaning and urgency 
of it all, he says, "The lamp of the body is the eye." The eye is the lamp, not the light. The light is outside 
it, beating all round about it, but it is the lamp which catches the light, and enables us to see and to 
realise. "The lamp of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness." 

The word "evil" here does not mean wicked, but out of order. Evil is a larger word than sin. Evil includes 
sorrow, and affliction, and calamity, and fault, as well as definite and positive and wilful sin. "If thine 
eye be evil" — out of order — "thy whole body shall be full of darkness." Here Jesus seems to say, the 
thing of utmost importance is that you should have a right view of these things in satisfying the passion 
for possession. You must have a true view, and that is what he has been attempting to give. The single 
eye. The evil eye. These are the contrasts. The single eye is the eye that is unified or simple. The evil eye 
is the eye that is not simple. An oculist will tell you that there is such a thing as astigmatism — a 
malformation of the lenses, of such a nature that rays of light proceeding from one centre do not 
converge in one point. The single eye is the eye without astigmatism. It is the eye with the lenses 
properly adjusted, of such a nature that rays of light proceeding from one centre do converge at one 
point. Jesus was not using the word here carelessly when he said "single." It is the eye which has no 
obliquity, which sees everything true, and in proper proportion. If the eye be evil, then how great is the 
darkness, what misunderstanding of life, what dire and disastrous failure! 

In Modern Painters John Ruskin says: "Seeing falsely is worse than blindness. A man who is too 
unsighted to discern the road from the ditch may feel which is which; but if the ditch appears manifestly 
to be the road, and the road to be the ditch, what shall become of him? False seeing is unseeing, or the 
negative side of blindness." 

That is the modern method of saying what Jesus said in far more remarkable language: If your eye is 
single your body is full of light. If it is evil, suffering from malformation, distorted in its view, then your 
conceptions will be false. The single eye is the eye that looks always toward the infinite, and answers the 
passion of the soul to possess, in the light of it. The evil eye is the eye that suffers from astigmatism, or 
obliquity, and has varying centres, and varying reasons, and no focussed light, and consequently 
produces a degraded conception of things. 

Finally, the King sums up, saying, "No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, and 
love the other; or else he will hold to one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 
Here is the deepest thing of all. We want to possess. What shall we do with this passion of our life? We 
must worship with it, as we must worship with every passion. With it we may worship Mammon. With it 
we may. worship God. We cannot do both. That is the great distinctive principle. No man can become 
the slave of his treasure and worship it, without thereby proving himself traitor to God. No man can be 
the bond-slave of God, worshipping and serving him with all the heart, and all the mind, and all the 
strength, and be enslaved by Mammon. 

"Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth." "Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven." Does 
our Lord, then, mean that we are to have nothing to do with the wealth of the earth when he says, "Lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven?" Does he simply mean we are to pray, and strive, and work for the 
salvation of men? All that we are to do, but that is not what the Lord means here. He is simply speaking 
of earthly treasure from beginning to end. He is referring to the same class of treasure when he says, 

"Lay not up treasures upon the earth," as when he says, "Lay up treasure in heaven." He does not mean 
by this second "Lay up treasure," your toil and prayer and work. He is speaking of the self-same 
material, earthly wealth. He teaches his people what is the right and wrong use of wealth. He tells them 
how to deal with a superabundance of wealth. You may say: There is not a man who has a 



superabundance. There is not a man who has not a superabundance! This is not an attempt to put any 
measure upon the quantity of it. Do you know what is necessary after all? What God has promised to 
supply us with in the matter of material things is that which is necessary for our life to-day — bread and 
water; that is all God has promised. "His bread shall be given him; his water shall be sure." Whatever 
additions you have had to bread and water, have been superabundance. Think it out in the light of all 
Christ’s habit of teaching, and you will come to the recognition of the fact that we are living in an age 
which is being spoiled by its softness. We call very many things necessary to-day that our fathers called 
luxuries. 

A man may say, "What shall I do?" 1 cannot lay purple up in heaven, ducats up in heaven! Oh, yes, you 
can! Christ hereby declares that every child of his love, and every subject of his Kingdom, is the steward 
of all he possesses, and that, beyond the necessities, with which we shall deal in our next study, all the 
superabundance is to be at the disposal of the King, in the interests of the Kingdom of heaven. On 
another occasion he said, "Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon of unrighteousness; 
that, when it shall fail" mark the new rendering of the Revised — "they" — the friends that you have 
made by means of the mammon — "may receive you into the eternal tabernacles.” "Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon the earth." Do not take the mammon and pile it to possess it. So use it as to 
make friends by its means, that presently they, the friends, shall meet you, and greet you in the 
everlasting habitations. Let us make such a fortune that when at last we come home we shall be greeted 
by the friends that we have helped to reach home. Let us rather have our fortune on the other side than on 
this. 

Matthew 6:25 

Mt 6:25-34 

IN this section of our Lord’s Manifesto; continuing his revelation of the principles which are to govern 
his people in their relation to the things of this life, he enjoins on them the necessity for a super-earthly 
consciousness in touching earthly things. Towards superabundance, as we have seen, they are to be 
without covetousness. We will now consider their attitude towards necessary things, which is, that they 
are to be without care. 

In this connection one injunction is thrice repeated. "Be not anxious." "Therefore I say unto you. Be not 
anxious." {Mt 6:25} "Be not therefore anxious." {Mt6:3i } "Be not therefore anxious." {Mt6:34} This is the all- 
inclusive word. It is illustrated, emphasised, argued, with inimitable skill by the great Master and 
Teacher himself. It accurately defines the whole attitude of mind which his disciples should maintain 
toward necessary things. "Take no thought" was a most unhappy mistranslation, for, as we shall see 
before we have finished, that is exactly what the King did not mean. All his argument as to our attitude 
being characterised by freedom from anxiety, is based upon the fact of our ability to take thought. He 
does not hint for a single moment that we are to be careless or improvident. That against which he 
charged his disciples, and still charges us, is corking care, the care which means fretting, worry, 
restlessness, everishness; or perhaps, better than all, in the simple terms of the Revision, "Anxiety"; "Be 
not anxious." There are things of this life which are necessary, which, so far as we know, have no place 
in the larger life toward which we go. Food, drink, raiment, are necessary things, but are not provided for 
us by God apart from our own thought, our own endeavour, our own activity. But none of these things is 
to produce anxiety in the hearts of the subjects of the King. 

"Be not anxious.” The Lord argues for this injunction by three positions. "Therefore I say unto you. Be 
not anxious"; the first proposition occupying Mt 6:25-30 "Be not therefore anxious"; the second 
proposition found in Mt 6:31-33 "Be not therefore anxious"; the third proposition of illustration and 
enforcement found in Mt. 6: 

34. There are three movements and one message; three methods of emphasis and illustration and 

enforcement; and one matter of importance. Our Lord not only says, "Be not anxious"; but "Be not 



therefore anxious." Thus, in each new movement of emphasis and illustration he drives us back to 
something preceding. This is the word of the King. 

Let us see how he enforces it. First, he declares anxiety to be unnecessary in the children of such a 
Father. In the second movement he declares anxiety to be unworthy in the subjects of such a Kingdom. 

In the third movement he declares anxiety to be unfruitful. 

First, then, our Lord teaches us that anxiety is unnecessary. Look at the "therefore." "Therefore I say 
unto you." We are compelled to ask wherefore? On what is Jesus basing this appeal? You will remember 
two truths brought before us in the previous section. In showing what our attitude ought to be toward 
superabundance, he first made the truth about values perfectly clear. He insisted on the necessity for the 
single eye which sees things properly focussed; sharp, clear, true; in proportion and perspective. The 
point of view is everything. The evil eye is that which sees things obliquely; its vision is distorted, 
nothing is shaip, nothing is true, everything is out of proportion and perspective. Christ emphasised the 
necessity for the single eye, truly focussed; and he told his disciples in effect that they had that single eye 
when they lived for the glory of God, and that the true view-point of life is that of seeing things in their 
relation to the Infinite, to the Divine, to God himself. The eye, single for God’s glory, admits true light 
into the life. Further, we noticed how Jesus declared the unification of life in worship to be necessary. 

We cannot serve God and Mammon. Whomsoever we worship will demand the whole of our service. 
Life is unified by the principle of worship which governs it. He takes it for granted that these men have 
found the unifying principle in the service of God; that because they are serving God they cannot serve 
Mammon. Now, he says, "Therefore," upon the basis of the true vision of values, upon the basis of the 
fact that your life has become unified in the service of God; "Therefore be not anxious." Thus he defends 
the word; charging his own to be free from fret and friction and feverishness; upon the fact that, being in 
his Kingdom, they have found the true view-point, they have found the true principle, unifying and 
making life consistent. 

From that he proceeds to work out in detail the truth of the love and the care of God. "I say unto you. Be 
not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
put on. Is not the life more than the food, and the body than the raiment?" Declaring the care of the 
Father for the birds, he asks, "Why are ye anxious concerning raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow.” The lilies to which Jesus pointed were not, of course, our lilies of the valley, but the 
great huleh lilies of Palestine, the most gorgeous and beautiful of all the flowers growing there. They 
grow in cultivated districts, or amongst the rankest verdure. 

"As a lily among thorns, 

So is my love among the daughters." 

Of this gorgeous flower the Master said, "Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow." Mark this 
again: "they toil not, neither do they spin; yet" — even though they do not toil or spin — "yet I say unto 
you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these." The King comes where the 
children can accompany him, and among the birds and flowers, in sweetest and tenderest of illustrations, 
he teaches the sublimest truths for the comfort of the heart of his people. 

Let us ponder his teaching, first about the birds. He says in effect: These birds of the air neither sow nor 
reap nor gather into barns, but your Father feedeth them; you can sow and reap and gather, therefore 
much more does your Father care for you. The Lord’s argument here is not that we are to cease our 
sowing and reaping and gathering, but that if he takes care of those who cannot do such things, much 
more will he take care of those who can. These birds of the air are without rational forethought. By 
comparison with men there can be no toiling, no sowing, no reaping, no gathering. But Jesus says, God 
has given you the power of rational forethought, and much more will he take care of you. It is not that 
we are to neglect the use of reason, or forethought, or preparation. It is not that we are to take no 
thought — unhappy mistranslation but — that we are to take thought for the morrow without anxiety, 
knowing that, as God cares for the birds, he will more perfectly take care of us. 



So also with the flowers. "They toil not, neither do they spin; yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these." Did you imagine that was figurative, an overstrained 
metaphor? Take that flower, that huleh lily, gorgeous and beautiful in its colouring, and put it by the side 
of Solomon in his magnificence, in his robes of gold and silver and jewels and splendour — the lily is 
more beautifully clothed than Solomon. Take the finest fabric that monarch ever wore, and submit it to 
microscopic examination, and it is sackcloth. Take the lily and submit its garment of delicate velvet to 
microscopic examination and investigation, and the more perfect your lens the more exquisite the 
weaving of the robe of the lily will be seen to be. Christ is not indulging in hyperbole. He is stating cold 
fact No garment loomed to the finest and softest texture is anything but rough sackcloth when placed by 
the side of the drapery with which he clothes the lily. Christ says: Open your eyes, my children, and look 
at the lilies lying scattered over the valleys and mountains, growing among thorns, and know that when 
God makes the lily, kings desire and cannot obtain such a robing. Looking at the flower, and seeing all 
its decking, know this: 

"He who clothes the lilies, 

Will clothe his children too." 

There is not a flower and not a petal which, in exquisite finish and delicate perfection, would not put all 
the robes of a king to shame. 

But all this is true not only of those flowers of Palestine. Consider the daisy of the English fields, the 
sweet and simplest flower which you tread beneath your feet; and a king in all his robes of state is not 
arrayed like one of these. "But if God doth so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to¬ 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more Clothe you, oh ye of little faith?" 

The emphatic words are, "much more," and it is important that we grasp their true meaning. The lily 
cannot toil, it cannot spin. You can do both; and if God takes care of the flowers which he has not gifted 
with this power of reason to toil and work for self-preservation, how much more the creatures to whom 
he has given this superabounding gift, and to whom he perpetually gives himself in immediate and living 
presence. 

Let us now look at the other two arguments briefly. He passes from this first statement, which shows 
how unnecessary care is if we are the children of such a Father, and he says "Therefore" once again. "Be 
not therefore anxious, saying. What shall we eat? or. What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? For after all these things do the Gentiles seek ; for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things." Do not be anxious about these lower things, but there is something you ought to 
be anxious about. Do not always be planning and scheming even to the point of anxiety about food and 
raiment; "but seek." No life is complete that does not feel upon it some great compulsion, driving it. We 
want to learn to be loving and patient with all sorts of people, but it is difficult to have patience with 
some men! Their eye never gleams, they have no passion, no power; they drift. A man that is a real man 
has something that drives, something that creates enthusiasm. Now, says the Master, I have told you not 
to be anxious about these things. But there is something you are to be anxious about, something to seek, 
something to consume you. There is something that ought to drive you, making every nerve tingle and 
throb, and every artery flow with force. What is it? The Kingdom of God. So the Master would save US 
from the anxiety of a lower level, which makes force impossible on a higher, in order that he may 
develop force on the higher. Do not be anxious about the lower things, "But seek ye first his Kingdom, 
and his righteousness." Seek it in essence. Let it be the underlying passion. Seek it in enterprise. Seek it 
everywhere. 

But is there not an immediate application? Food, drink, raiment. Do not be anxious about them, but seek 
the Kingdom in them. Dress for the Kingdom of God. Eat for the Kingdom of God. Let the great 
underlying passion, which is the great principle of the life, find its throbbing way into the extremities of 
the life. Things about which you are not to be anxious in themselves, and for themselves; you are to be 
anxious about, in order that through them also the Kingdom of God may come. Seek that in essence, in 
enterprise, and in individual application. With a touch of fine and beautiful disdain, which is not 



contempt — if we may make so fine a distinction — the Lord says, "All these things shall be added unto 
you." "Added unto you." Mark the conception — food, drink, raiment, added. That is, the necessary 
luggage with which you travel, the added things which are nevertheless impedimenta. Some people are 
always worrying, when travelling, about their luggage, and that is just what a great many are doing about 
food and raiment. These things shall be added. Trust them to your Father. Trust them after your toil is 
over, after your planning is done. After you have sown and reaped and gathered, leave the rest. And if 
you do not think by your calculation that your doing, and reaping, and gathering is enough for all, then 
let there be no anxiety. Your Father knows, and here is your blank cheque for necessities — "These 
things shall be added unto you." 

Once again, anxiety is always care about the future. To-morrow, that is it. It is always to-morrow, and so 
Jesus sums the whole thing up finally, and says: "Be not therefore anxious for the morrow; for the 
morrow will be anxious for itself," by which we do not understand the Lord to mean that it is a proper 
function of to-morrow to be anxious about to-morrow, but by which we do understand him to mean, Do 
what you will, there will be something in to-morrow to be anxious about. You cannot kill to-morrow’s 
anxiety by being anxious about it to-day. And so he says, "Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
Evil does not mean sin. It means adversity. Every day that comes will have in it evil — adversity — 
things calculated to make us anxious. To-morrow will be anxious. The evil will come whatever you do. 
All of which may be stated thus: Live, oh child of thy Father, subject of thy King, live to-day. 

"Lord, for to-morrow and its needs 
1 do not pray. 

Keep me, oh Lord, from stain of sin 
Just for to-day." 

There is no suspicion of asceticism in this section. Our Father knows that his people will be here in the 
world, and will have to do with earthly things. He does not even say it is wrong to lay up treasure. He 
only advises us as to how we shall make our investment of treasure. Do not lay it up on earth. Lay it up 
in heaven. There is nothing ascetic here. There is no warrant for improvidence here. The man who will 
go out and say, Very well, I will be like the sparrow, 1 will not sow, or reap, or gather — well, we know 
the issue, and neither we nor anyone else will pity him. If a man shall say, 1 will go and be as the flower 
of the field, I will not toil or spin — well, we see at once the unutterable folly of such an argument. Do 
not imagine that the King commands us not to think for the future. Do not say, that because God cares, 
you are not to provide for your wife, and your bairns, in the case of your dying. Let us have no nonsense 
talked about the evil of insurance. "If any provideth not for his own, and specially his own household, he 
hath denied the faith, and is worse than an unbeliever," says the apostle; and the whole teaching of Jesus 
is, not that we are not to reap, sow, gather, toil, spin; but that through our toil and planning we are not to 
be anxious; through reaping we are to trust; in our gathering we are to sing; as we toil we are to rejoice; 
as we spin we are to be quiet. It is a call to the life that is frictionless, because by the principle of faith 
man takes hold upon God, and, submitting, knows what it is to have his power operating through his 
work, and his life providing for his need. 

Matthew 7:1 

Mt 7:1-12 

THIS chapter contains the last section of the Manifesto of the King, and may be described as a .summary 
of principles of action. Its light flashes back on the teaching of our Lord, and forward on the obedience 
of his subjects. 

The first twelve verses deal with the attitude of the subjects of the Kingdom to those who are without. In 
the first six verses the King describes that attitude. In the next five (7-11) he tells his subjects of the 
power in which they will be able to obey the injunctions given. In verse 12 he returns to the original 
teaching, linking it, in a crystallised form, with the truth he has declared concerning the power at their 
disposal. 



First the attitude described. It is a twofold attitude — without censoriousness, "Judge not"; but with 
careful discrimination — Do not cast holy things to dogs. 


As there breaks upon us a consciousness of the difficulty of obedience to this description of attitude, it 
seems as though the Lord, looking at that little group of men listening to him, the first subjects of the 
Kingdom, had said to them. Does this appear to be difficult? Do you feel this is an impossible ethic? Is 
this something far exceeding the righteousness of Scribes and Pharisees? Are you doubtful as to how you 
will be able to obey? "Ask," "seek," "knock," and everything you need for obedience is at your disposal. 

Then, having revealed the dynamic, he continues, and we specially need to notice one word in his next 
statement, for it is the key to the unity of the whole section. He says, "All things therefore” and that 
"therefore" leans back upon the "ask," "seek," "knock." "Therefore" links the final declaration 
concerning our attitude to the outside man, with the initial description, through the medium of the 
promised power. 

This paragraph is unified, and its one teaching has to do with our attitudes toward other people. First, a 
detailed description; secondly, a declaration of the power in which we shall be able to obey so fine and 
searching an ideal; and finally, a command, which we describe as the golden rule, and often misquote by 
taking the words out of the context, and by omission of the "therefore," rob of half its force. We have no 
right to read this verse, "All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do ye also 
unto them." We have no right to quote it in that way, and to call it the golden rule. We must not omit the 
"therefore.” If we do we cannot obey. If we retain the "therefore," then, amazed and terrified by the 
tremendous claim, we are driven to ask, to seek, to knock, and to know that the Listener to the asking, to 
the seeking, to the knocking, is our Father. Then the rule is golden, golden with heaven’s own light, 
flashing with heaven’s own fire, possible with heaven’s own power — but in no other way. 

Now let us turn to a consideration of these three sections. First, our Lord’s description of the attitude of 
his subjects to those who are without. As already indicated, this divides itself into two parts. The first 
five verses forbid censoriousness; and the sixth verse insists upon a careful discrimination. The one 
commandment is contained in the first words. Everything that follows explains and argues for obedience 
to that command — "For with what judgment ye judge ye shall be judged; and with what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured unto you." That is graphic illustration. The King decrees that whatever 
measure we use, the other man will use the same. In what measure we mete in that same measure it shall 
be measured unto us. 

A careful understanding of the use of the word "judge" here is very necessary, because in the second 
section when our Lord says, "Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast your pearls before 
the swine," he commands us to judge; and upon an other occasion he distinctly said to his disciples, 
"Judge righteous judgment." So that this command, "Judge not, that ye be not judged," must not be taken 
superlatively as though we were not to use the reason and the powers of discrimination which are ours 
within the Kingdom of God. We must therefore understand what our Lord really meant by the word, and 
how he used it in this particular connection. 

The strict meaning of the word "judge" is to distinguish, to decide; and the variety of applications 
possible to such a word is evidenced by the fact of the variety of ways in which it is translated in our 
New Testament. In the Authorised Version it is translated in all these ways: Avenge, condemn, decree, 
esteem, go to law, ordain, sentence to, think, conclude, damn, determine, judge, sue at the law, call in 
question. There is no value in that grouping save as it reveals the fact that the simplest thought in the 
word is that of distinguishing decision. Sometimes the decision may be adverse, sometimes it may 
express itself as a decree determined upon, sometimes it may express itself as a sentence to be carried 
out. All these varieties are seen in the translations made use of. The simplest thought is that of 
distinguishing, coming to a decision. Sometimes it runs out into action, sometimes it conditions a passive 
position. Therefore its particular sense must always be determined by the context. Here, evidently, the 
Lord did not use the word "judge" in the sense of forbidding us to discriminate, to distinguish, to decide. 



There can be no doubt whatever that he used it of coming to adverse conclusion in the sense of 
condemnatory censoriousness. "Judge not," condemn not, come to no final decision, do not usurp the 
throne of judgment, or pass a sentence, or find a final verdict; "Judge not, that ye be not judged.” So he 
forbids to his subjects, the usurpation of the throne of final judgment about any human being. He tells 
them that they are not to judge in the sense of condemnation; that there is no power deposited in the 
individual life that shall enable that individual to find a verdict, and to pass a final sentence; and he 
warns us off, every one of us, from that spirit of critical censoriousness which decides concerning our 
brother, as to the Tightness or wrongness of his action, because we cannot possibly weigh in the balances 
all the motives that may lie behind that action. 

Our Lord then proceeds to give reasons against such judgment First, retributive judgment will fall back 
upon the man who exercises such judgment. Of course there are different interpretations of the meaning 
of the words, "With what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged." Does he mean with what judgment we 
judge our fellow man we shall be judged by God? Some commentators tell us so. We may judge our 
fellow man falsely; God cannot. We come to wrong conclusions because of the limitations of our being; 
God cannot come to wrong conclusions. That can hardly therefore be the meaning. 

Then he proceeds to say, "With what measure ye mete, it shall be, measured unto you." Luke chronicles 
the uttering of the same words at another time: "Give, and it shall be given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together, running over, shall they give into your bosom. For with what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured to you again." There is no doubt that the King’s purpose is to teach us that we 
must expect to receive judgment on the same basis as that on which we give it. If we set ourselves up as 
men finding verdicts and sentences, then we must expect to be so judged; and in the measure in which 
we mete to men our judgment, in that measure they will mete their judgment to us. 

The King immediately rises into what would appear to be a higher realm — "Why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou 
say to thy brother, Let me cast out the mote out of thine eye; and lo, the beam is in thine own eye? Thou 
hypocrite; cast out first the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye." 

"Beam," "mote." Nowhere else in the New Testament are these words used. Very literally, a beam is just 
exactly what the word means to us, the branch of a tree, or a massive piece of timber. A mote is hardly 
what we understand by a mote. It is a dry twig off a branch, a chip from the beam itself. Of course, the 
proportion is the same. The small thing is the mote; the beam is the great thing that blinds entirely. What 
is the beam to which the Lord refers? He is speaking to men who exercise a spirit of criticism against 
other men, who are supposed to be sinners above the measure in which the critic is a sinner. This cannot 
apply, therefore, to the case of a man who is living in vulgar sin if he criticise the man guilty of a sin less 
venal. The beam is not what the world calls a vulgar sin, because the man living in open and vulgar sin 
never does criticise the man guilty of small sin. If the beam be some prominent vulgarity, then there is no 
point in the illustration at all. The man who says there is something in the other man’s life which is not 
consistent, is the man that says that there is nothing inconsistent in his own life. Yet the King says that 
there is a beam in his eye; he who professes to have the right to criticise his brother has something 
greater — a beam in his own eye, and it is that lack of love which expresses itself in censoriousness. 
When men look for motes, the passion that makes them do so is a beam, more guilty in the sight of 
heaven than the mote for which they look. We should be far more pitiful, of more gentle and kindly in 
our judgment, far less anxious to criticise the man with the habit that we have not, had we more love. 
Christ arrests the man who has no mote, and says, your search for a mote is evidence of a beam, and you 
have no power to see the mote in its true relation and proportion; there is a hindrance to the vision 
because the beam is in your own eye. The slight change in the final word is interesting. "Thou hypocrite, 
cast out first the beam out of thine own eye; then shalt thou see clearly to cast the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye." He did not say, "Then shalt thou see clearly the mote," but, "Then shalt thou see clearly to 
cast it out." The man with the beam is the man who is looking for the mote, and beholding it. Notice the 
question, "Why beholdest thou the mote?" You criticise it, you attack it, but you cannot move it. Get the 
beam out of your own eye, get the passion for criticism removed, get the ungodly and unchrist-like 



endeavour to find the mote destroyed; and then you will see clearly, not the mote, but how to remove it. 
The power for removing the mote to which you object lies, not in the acuteness of your vision, but in the 
passionate love which makes you desire to remove it. And so with the beam of unchristly censoriousness 
and criticism gone, you will be able to take the mote out of your brother’s eye. 

There is nothing more ungodly than a critical spirit; nothing more unchristly than that false righteousness 
which is always looking for a mote. Once let the beam be removed, then will come the Christ-like spirit 
that knows how, with gentle delicate touch, to remove the mote, that the brother’s vision may be clear. 

So the Lord warns us from usurping the throne of judgment. Do not form a final judgment; do not come 
to adverse and critical conclusions concerning men. 

Then there is a sudden change. "Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast your pearls before 
the swine, lest haply they trample them under their feet, and turn and rend you." We are not to be 
critically censorious, but we must exercise discrimination and discretion. There are characters we must 
discern and be careful of, for there are things committed to our care which we must safeguard at all costs. 
This may appear a rough description of the characters, but the King makes use of no vulgar descriptions 
save when he is describing vulgar - things. Who are the "dogs," the "swine?" Let Scripture interpret 
Scripture. No doubt Peter heard him say this, and after he had passed through very wonderful 
experiences he wrote, and used words his Master used. "It has happened to them according to the true 
proverb. The dog turning to his own vomit again, and the sow that had washed to wallowing in the mire.” 
(2Pe2:22 } "It has happened unto them." In the previous chapter we have a remarkable exposition of these 
words of Jesus. The chapter begins with false prophets. As we go on through, the chapter we have the 
terrible teaching that, though we may be in the place of privilege and blessing, if we turn our back upon 
it we must be cast out therefrom. It is a terrible and dark description of certain men who resolutely set 
themselves against holy things, but who come into holy places to traffic with holy things with unholy 
purposes — dogs, who presently will go back to their vomit; swine, who presently will be back to their 
wallowing in the mire. Do not judge your fellow man hastily; but when a man has manifested his 
character do not give holy things to dogs, do not fling pearls before swine. Remember, if out of false 
charity or pity you allow men of material ideals and worldly wisdom to touch holy things, to handle the 
pearls of the Kingdom, presently they will turn and rend you. That is the whole history of Christendom’s 
ruin, in the measure in which Christendom is ruined. There is a very clear distinction between the 
Church of God and Christendom. The Church of God is not a failure — the great holy entity in union 
with Him — but the outward manifestation is. We gave holy things to dogs. We imagined that when a 
Roman emperor espoused the cause of Christianity, it was a great thing. We cast the pearls of the 
Kingdom before swine; and the men who had to do only with the earthly things have turned again, and 
rent the outward manifestation of unity. If a brother stands out, makes choice against the will of God, 
and refuses the light, then we are to discriminate. There is a separation made within the borders o 
Christ’s Kingdom, and, while we are to indulge in no censorious criticism and final judgment of our 
fellow man, if that man, judged by his own action and character, is unworthy, then we are not to give 
him holy things, we are not to cast our pearls before swine. 

Then notice what immediately follows. This fine distinction between censoriousness and discrimination 
creates a difficulty, in the presence of which we may well be afraid. How shall we know just where to 
draw the line? What is to be the difference between the thing Christ will not have, and the thing he 
commands? How are we to know in this world whether we are to come to a judgment or no? The Lord 
lays down no rule, but he says, "Ask" — "seek" — "knock." So important are the two injunctions that we 
should judge not; that we must discriminate that we must for evermore maintain our attitude toward our 
fellow men by maintaining our relationship with God. These great words, "Ask" — "seek" — "knock" 
may have a far wider application, but this is the application the King made of them in his Manifesto. 
Christ could say no little thing, and for two smaller matters he applies great principles. We do no wrong 
to the principles if sometimes we apply them to larger matters; but we do wrong if we miss the fact that 
he applies them to the smaller things. "Ask" in relation to "these things." If you question this link you 
have only to go to the repetition in the Golden Rule and remember the word "therefore." The Golden 
Rule is closely connected with these instructions. It would be perfectly correct to read the first six verses, 
and then immediately the twelfth. Do not judge men; do not come to hasty decision; discriminate 



between them; do not give to dogs. "All things therefore whatsoever ye would." Between this final 
epitome and the clear statement at the beginning, occurs this command to Ask, Seek, Knock. The King 
drives us back into perpetual and intimate relationship with God in order that our attitude with regard to 
our fellow men should be what it ought to be. 

Let us, then, consider that threefold command. 

"Ask." The Lord never used the same words to describe his own prayers as those he employed to 
describe the prayers of other people. The word "ask" here means as to simplest intention, to beg in the 
sense of dependence. It is the word of the man who comes with empty hands and says, "I have nothing to 
buy with." Christ never used that word of his praying; he never asked God as a pauper. When he spoke 
of his own praying he used words that might be translated: 1 will inquire of the Father, I will speak with 
him concerning this matter — as One upon a perfect equality. But, for us, "ask" is the first thing. We 
must recognize our dependence upon God. 

The next word is "Seek," and in that there is the suggestion of care; it marks the true anxiety. Do not 
merely ask in dependence, but ask with the urgency of a great desire. 

Finally, "Knock.” In that word we have the mingling of dependence and effort, suggested by the first 
two — "ask," "seek." "Ask" when you do not know how to judge. "Seek" which is the effort of the 
sanctified man after the mind of God. "Knock," perpetually making application. We cannot live one day 
in office, or shop, or ordinary place of action, and know when to discriminate, and when not to judge, 
except as we live every day and every hour asking, seeking, knocking. We must live near God if we 
would live in right relationship with our fellow men. We must live right with our fellow men if we would 
live right with God. 

Again, if these are the words that mark human responsibility, let us mark the words which reveal the 
Divine attitude. 

First, God is willing to bestow, and Jesus bases his argument on the character of God. Notice the 
suggested contrast: "If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father who is in heaven?" — evidently the suggestion is that he is not evil, nor can be 
evil. The word "evil" does not merely mean sinful; it is a word which includes natural and moral 
limitation and fault. It takes in frailty, and weakness, and sickness, and sorrow. We are evil, subjects of 
limitation as well as sin. God is not evil. Time writes no wrinkle upon the Infinite Brow of Deity. He 
fainteth not neither is weary. He is not limited by observation or bounded by horizons; and if we, with 
our limitation, know how to give our children good gifts, how much more our heavenly Father? 

Are you afraid as you face the demand Christ’s law makes upon you? Ask, seek, knock, and know that 
the Listener is your Father. Learn, says Jesus, how he listens, and how he appeals to the highest thing 
within yourself, — even though you are evil — your own fatherhood. If your boy asks you for bread you 
will not give him a stone. The thing is absurd. It is well sometimes to be superlative. We stand among 
men having to discriminate, never to judge; forbidden the usurpation of a final throne of judgment, and 
yet forbidden to cast holy things before dogs and swine. How can we do it? "Ask, seek, knock." It is not 
a servant keeps the door; it is your Father. The King has taken us into the powerhouse of all true living; 
he has brought us back to the place where wheels are throbbing with infinite energy; but at the centre of 
the wheels is not an axle, but a heart. All the infinite dynamic of righteousness is born in the compassion 
of the heart of God. "Ask, seek, knock"; "Your Father." 

Finally, "therefore." How that "therefore" flames upon one as one searches one’s own soul in the 
presence of these commands. Do not judge, yet discriminate. How devilish is the critical spirit that sees 
the mote; and yet how necessary is the discrimination that withholds holy things from dogs and swine. 
The voice of the infinite Fatherhood says, "My child, for obedience to every command I am here to 
provide you power," and we are afraid no more. "Therefore" links the necessity with the power — "Ask, 
seek, knock." 



What is this summarising of our duty? Do unto your neighbour what you would that your neighbour 
should do to you. That is the whole thing. We are told sometimes that this is not peculiar to Jesus Christ. 
That the Golden Rule is not the peculiar property of Christianity. But you cannot find this rule anywhere 
else. Hillel, the great Hebrew master, said, "Do not do to thy neighbour what is hateful to thyself." That 
is very like it. He said that before Jesus came. Socrates, before Christ, wrote these words: "What stirs 
your anger when done to you by others, that do not to others." That is very much like it Aristotle said, 
"We should bear ourselves toward others as we would desire they should bear themselves toward us." 
That seems even nearer, but it is not the same. Confucius, the great Chinese teacher, said, "What you do 
not want done to yourself, do not do to others." These things were said before Christ spoke, and we are 
told they are the same. 

There is this radical difference — these are negative and passive; Christ’s command is positive and 
active. These say to man, Stand still, and do not do what you do not want anyone to do to you; Christ 
says, Go and do what you would that he should do to you. It is not merely that you are to refrain from 
harming him; you are to do him good. It is not that you are not to rob him; you are to give to him. It is 
not that you are not to murder him; you are to love him. And so the gleams of light which characterise 
the teaching of Gentiles, as well as the revelation which had come to Jews, he took up, and fulfilled and 
made final. We might, out of a selfish self-respect, decline to harm our neighbour but we cannot do this 
higher thing without power. We cannot do continuously what we would our neighbour should do to us 
save as we ask, seek, and knock, and know that our Father is pledged to us in power. 

Matthew 7:13 

Mt 7:13-28 

THE final words of the King in this Manifesto are full of dignity — in very deed the words of a King. 
Nay, rather, and more correctly, they are the words of the one and only King of men. They are words of 
warning; thrilling with the concern of a great love; vibrant with the majesty of his own power. 

The passage may be divided into two main parts. In the first section (Mt 7:13-23} the Lord laid upon those 
who had been listening to him a threefold responsibility; while in the second section, the very last 
utterance of the Manifesto, (Mt 7:24-27} He laid before them alternative issues. 

The Manifesto was introduced by the words; "Seeing the multitudes, he went up into the mountain: and 
when he had sat down, his disciples came unto him: and he opened his mouth and taught them" — that 
is, the disciples, not the multitudes. At the end he spoke still to his disciples, for the things he said cannot 
have their first application to the outside crowd. He desired to set up the Kingdom of God everywhere; 
therefore he had instructed those who were already in it, that they were to live it, and teach it, and apply 
it in all the larger relationships. 

Speaking still thus to his own, he laid upon them a threefold responsibility, first as to the beginning; (Mt 
7:13-14! then as to progress; (Mt7:i5-20) and, finally, as to issues. ( Mt7.-2i-23} 

Notice carefully the sequence of these three. First, responsibility as to the beginning: "Enter ye in by the 
narrow gate" — that is, get into the true way. Then responsibility as to progress upon the way; "Beware 
of false prophets" — that is, be true to truth after you have entered the Kingdom. Finally, live in the light 
of the ultimate day; and remember that then, no profession of relationship or of service will avail, but 
one thing only — life homed in the will of God. 

These, then, are the words which condition responsibility as to the way, as to the truth, as to the life. 
"Enter ye in by the narrow gate," that you may be in the true way; "Beware of false prophets," that you 
may live in the sphere of truth; Live in the light of the final day, that your life may be not only 
progressive, but finally rounded out to that perfection for which God is seeking. 



Said Jesus on another occasion to men — and the words flash their light upon this passage — "I am the 
Way, and the Truth, and the Life." "Enter ye in by the narrow gate," and find the true way, for "I am the 
Way." "Beware of false prophets, who come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are ravening 
wolves," but listen to the true Prophet, who is essential Truth, for "I am the Truth"; and walk in 
comradeship with him upon the way, having come to him for entrance to the Kingdom. Do not depend 
upon what you do, but upon what you are. Do not trust to the fact that you have named the name of 
Christ, and have rendered him service. Trust only to the fact that you are in yourself, as he was in 
Himself — conditioned in the will of God, for "I am the Life." 

Now let us examine these one by one. First, he brings us to the wicket gate. He pointed to the wicket gate 
in the very first words of the Manifesto. "Blessed are the poor in spirit." Poverty of spirit, lowliness, and 
meekness, constitute the true tone and temper of the mind — that is, submission, allegiance, and 
obedience. That was the beginning. It is very sweet and tender in its wording; but we know, if we have 
come to the King, that it is a drastic requirement, which demands the giving up of everything that 
interferes with a man’s quick and ready obedience to the King. 

Now he brings us back again to the wicket gate, and shows how men enter. Notice the figures of speech 
of which he makes use. There are two entrances and two ways. He describes them. There is a narrow 
gate and a wide gate; a broad way and a straitened way. Yet to leave these things grouped in that way is 
not to catch the final movement of this suggestive teaching of Jesus. We need to keep the way in each 
case in relation to the gate. Doing so, we find that in effect the King says; you enter this Kingdom by a 
very narrow gate; and you walk along a straitened way which for evermore grows broader, until at last it 
becomes broad in the fulness of eternal life. If you enter through the other gate, it is wide, it is easy to get 
through; and you walk along a broad way, which is for evermore straitening, until at last it becomes 
destruction. We generally take these verses, and deal only with the gateways and the pathway 
immediately beyond the entrances. Never omit the final words in either case; it "leadeth to destruction," 
it "leadeth unto life." The word "destruction" suggests the narrowing of things, the limitation of things, 
the imprisonment of everything. It means a condition of life in which aspiration never realises, in which 
a man is shut up within the things that are narrow. So that Jesus says: If you refuse my teaching, if you 
will not have this Kingdom, then you go through the wide gate and find yourself on a broad way, which 
may be smooth, and even flowery, but it "leadeth to destruction." The man who is only looking at the 
gate and the road he is tramping to-day is a fool. Lift your eyes and look ahead. The wide gate and the 
broad way of refusing this King and his ideals, and refusing allegiance to him "leadeth to destruction"; 
the way narrows, until the soul is in the prison-house. 

But on the other hand — and with this positive element we are now more interested — the way into the 
Kingdom is by a narrow gate; and the way is a straitened road. But it "leadeth unto life." 

What does he mean when at the close of this wonderful unfolding of law he brings us back to the 
narrowness of the gate, to the straitness of the way? These conditions imply the making of heroic 
character! For entrance to, and abiding in, this Kingdom there can be no dilettante fooling with the 
passing hours. If men would pass that gate and walk that way they must enter into strenuous life. If a 
man should tell you that Christianity is an easy softness, he knows nothing of it. If a man should tell you 
that for your life there is nothing to do, he is right as to the initiation of it by the act of God, for life is the 
gift of his grace; but he is wrong as to human responsibility for entering into it. Every man who would 
enter this Kingdom must come through the narrow gate. Every man who would live in this Kingdom 
must walk the straitened way. 

There is no great kingdom which man desires to possess which does not bring him to a narrow gate and a 
straitened way. Those who have set their faces, honourably and splendidly, toward proficiency in 
medical skill know there is the narrow gate and the straitened way of toil — hard, strenuous toil. Those 
in whom there burn the fires and the passions of the true artist can never expect to succeed by going 
through a wide gate and treading a broad way. There must be the infinite patience which takes pains. 

Was ever a true artist born who had not to take pains? These illustrations are on a low level; lift them 
into the higher. If you would possess the Kingdom that includes all kingdoms; if you would live within 



the Kingdom in which all values are to be finally perfected and realised, you must get through the narrow 
gate and the straitened way. No man can be a Christian in all the full senses of the word who is not 
prepared to get to the wicket, and strip, and tramp the straitened way. These are the words of the King, 
and he knows 1 he gained his redemptive authority by submission; he yielded himself to the supreme 
authority of his Father, and we read this very startling thing concerning him in the Scriptures of 
inspiration. "He ... learned obedience by the things which he suffered." That does not mean that he 
learned to be obedient through suffering; but that he learned obedience experimentally through treading 
the pathway of suffering. 

So he brings us back again to the wicket. It is a narrow gate, a straitened way; and with that infinite 
tenderness, so characteristic of him, just as he has taken hold of us with a grip of infinite power and 
charged us to ship, he points us to the ultimate, the infinite life. When Jesus says life we have nothing to 
add. 

Secondly; as to progress, he said; "Beware of false prophets, who come to you in sheep’s clothing, but 
inwardly are ravening wolves." Notice very carefully that our Lord is not warning us against heretical 
views in this passage. He is not warning us against heterodox teaching, so far as heterodoxy means a 
wrong system of truth; but he is warning us against the prophet who is a wolf, but who wears a sheep’s 
clothing; that is against the orthodox veiling of heterodox life. He is not warning us against a man who 
does not exactly express truth in the terms with which we are familiar; but he is warning us against the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing; the teacher who affects the speech of orthodoxy, but lives a false life; not the 
man who holds a false doctrine, but the false prophet. His prophecy may be perfectly accurate, his 
preaching may be absolutely orthodox, but the man is false. That is the man who will lead farthest from 
truth. It is possible to pronounce the shibboleths of the Bible in the most accurate manner, and yet for the 
heart to be far away from their purpose and intention. Here it is not intellectual heterodoxy; but men who 
laud the teaching, and deny the spirit; men whose appearance is outward and ostentatious; who appear in 
sheep’s clothing; but whose energy and influence are wolfish. 

How are we to know these men? This evil cannot be dealt with by a committee, or conference, or synod, 
or council. We cannot find out whether a man is orthodox or heterodox in life, by examining him in 
words. We can only know men by their fruit. We must wait. "By their fruits ye shall know them." Our 
Lord introduced and closed his statement by that word; but between, he made an appeal as to the 
accuracy of his position, first by asking the question: "Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles?" It is as though he said, This is a true test. Is not fruit the final test of the nature of life? Notice 
how he immediately proceeded; "Even so." Have you ever tried to connect that "even so?" Have you 
asked yourself why he said "even so?" He asked them, "Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles?" There was the answering, No, on the faces of the men. Perhaps they shook their heads, as 
though they would say, Of course not. "Even so" shows that he had carried their judgment, that they had 
agreed with him; that it is impossible to gather fruitage from any tree save that which is the outcome of 
its inner life. One of the Puritan Fathers, writing on this passage, said: "It is quite possible to put grapes 
on thorns. It is quite possible to put figs on thistles, but they cannot grow there." It is quite possible for a 
wolf to wear a sheep’s clothing, but it cannot grow a sheep’s clothing. And when our Lord had asked the 
question, and gained the assent of the judgment of his hearers, then he made a great positive affirmation; 
"Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit"; and a great negative affirmation, "but the corrupt 
tree bringeth forth evil fruit"; and then a further negative statement; "A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit; neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit" It is the repetition of a principle from which we 
cannot depart. We cannot gather good fruit from a corrupt tree. 

We cannot make any appeal against such repetition as this, in which our Lord by affirmation, negation, 
question, and by renewed affirmation, stating the case from every standpoint, asserted this great truth; 
that the test of the prophet is the prophet’s life. It is a searching word for the prophet, to be spoken 
quietly, to be thought of seriously; to the testing of which every man who opens his mouth to prophesy, 
should bring his life every day and every hour. 



And once again; as to the issue, the King said, perhaps, some of the most solemn things he ever said. 
Profession of allegiance is absolutely valueless. We all believe that. To hear the law, and to disobey, is 
the most terrible kind of profanity of which man can be guilty. This does not need arguing, but simply 
restating, because of its terrible solemnity and its most searching application. You have perhaps heard 
somewhere a child of the slum using profane language, and you have said, he is taking the name of God 
in vain; it is a terrible sin. It is. But when you prayed, "Our Father, who art in heaven, Hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come, thy will be done," unless you had let his Kingdom come in your life, your 
profanity was worse than the profanity of the man on the street, your blasphemy was more terrible than 
the blasphemy of the child of the slum. Jesus said, "In that day" the light of which flames over all these 
days if we have but eyes to see "In that day" he will say to the man who says, "Lord, Lord," but does not 
obey him, "I never knew you." Yes, the blasphemy of the sanctuary is more awful than the blasphemy of 
the slum. 

To pray, "Lord, Lord," and to disobey him, is of the very essence of villainy. That is what Judas did; 
kissed him, and betrayed him! If these words of Jesus have startled us with their severity; let us know 
that there is a profound reason for that severity. 

Finally as to the issue. This, perhaps, is a more searching word still. "Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by thy name, and by thy name cast out demons, and by thy name do 
many mighty works? And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity." 

Listen to what they say. "We have done." Yes, they had done everything but the Lord’s will. They had 
hoped to make up for disobedience to his will, in personal life, by doing many things for Hun in their 
church, their city, and in the world. Mark well what the King said of the whole of such activity. 

"Workers of iniquity." 

So that if it should be that we who have prophesied in his name, yet disobey him in the individual and 
personal matters of our own life; if we should preach about this Manifesto, and yet not submit to the 
King in all the details of our life; what then? Our preaching is iniquity, our casting out of demons is a 
sin. All service is rejected, except the service rendered by such as are themselves doing the will of God. 
Christ will say to such; "I never knew you," which does not mean, I did not know about you, I do not 
know your name, I did not watch your life; but, "1 never knew you "; there was no intimacy, no 
comradeship, no fellowship between us. You took my name to make your name; you took my name to 
work your miracles; you took my name for certain self-centred purposes; but you did not know me, and 1 
did not know you. 

Here is the imperial King, in these last utterances of his Manifesto, standing in the light of "that day" 
which is to be claiming the throne, claiming that his verdict will be the final one, claiming that the final 
sentences will fall from his own lips. 

What shall we do in the presence of these words? We had better betake ourselves to some lonely secret 
chamber and read them all again. We had better say, Have we ever come through the strait gate? Have 
we been misled by some false spirit of prophecy, which says the correct thing, and lives the wrong life? 
Have we been saying, "Lord, Lord," and failing to do the will? 

Do you think this is all hard and harsh? It is the hardness and the harshness of the Infinite love. "Narrow 
is the gate, straitened is the way" beware of anything that is false in the prophet, beware of saying, "Lord, 
Lord." Let the light of "that day" flash; and the thunder of it arrest; and the fire of it affright; yet know 
that he will save us from the things that harm and blight and curse and spoil. May these words with 
which he closes the Manifesto come into our life as a new fire, as a new force of purity. 

Lastly, notice the second division of the paragraph. There is an alternative of issues. We need specially 
to remember the majesty of these last words of Christ, the marvellous claim he makes. He says, in effect: 
you must all build character. This is the day of character building. This is the day in which, in our 



systems of pedagogy, and of philosophy, we are discussing character building. The King supremely 
recognizes the importance of it. He says: Every man builds. There is a common quantity in this final 
illustration the fact of building. But notice the difference. It is not in the men who build; or in the 
materials with which they build; but in the foundation on which they build. The foundation is everything. 
We may build with the same materials, and with the same structural correctness upon sand as upon rock; 
and all through summer days the buildings both appear to be all right. But summer days do not exhaust 
the days. There are days of pelting rain, of sweeping winds and hurricanes; and those are the days that 
will test our buildings. Therefore, it is not so much a matter of the man building, not so much a matter of 
the material, but of the foundation. 

Hear, then, the imperial claim of Christ. He says: Take these sayings of mine and build on them; and no 
storm can destroy your building. Hear these sayings of mine and disobey them and remember that this 
has nothing to do with the man who has never heard them; he is not here in view at all; this word is not 
to the heathen, it is to the man who hears and disobeys, the man who has seen a vision and dreamed a 
dream, the man who has heard the Infinite music, and will set his instruments to catch the tune you can 
go on building, and we may look at the structure and say: What is the use of Christianity? that house is as 
beautiful as this; this man’s character is as beautiful as the other’s. But observe it, wait, wait! Presently 
there will come the storms of sorrow, of bereavement and of temptation, and then presently "that day"; 
and unless there be rock foundation, the fair superstructure will be spoiled by the sweeping storm. The 
King stands before all of us as he closes his Manifesto, and says, "These sayings of mine"; build on 
them; and no storm can wreck your building. 

We know all this to be true. We are not discussing the Person of Christ. We are not discussing the larger 
question of the work of Christ. We pause now where he ended. "These sayings of mine." We know 
perfectly well that if we build on them our character will be such that no storm can wreck it. And if we 
will not, if we, having heard the sayings, do not obey them, there is no foundation upon which we can 
build a character that will weather the storm and stand to the very day of destiny. 

We thus end our study of the Manifesto, listening first to a sublime claim, that his teaching is such 
foundation that no storm can disturb it; hearing also a message of hope, that here is stability on which we 
may build, knowing that our building will abide; and finally impressed by a solemn warning, that mere 
knowledge is of no value in the day of storm and flood. 

When presently men shall rest in perfect peace, it will be within the sacred circle of this unfolding of 
law. 

May God grant that we may be, not hearers only, but doers of the word of the King. 

Matthew 8:1 
Mt 8:1-17 

WE now come to the consideration of the section in which the King is seen acting in power in every 
realm. 

In the course of his Manifesto he had presented a great deal of life; but dreams are of no avail unless 
deeds follow. Men cannot live by merely gazing on a vision. The vision may arrest, may attract; but 
unless it can be translated into victory, it is of very little use to men. And so, now that the ethic was 
unfolded, the Manifesto uttered; now that the wondrous words had fallen upon the listening ears of his 
disciples, and of the crowds, the natural and inevitable question was: What can this Man accomplish ? Is 
he equal to doing, as well as dreaming? Is it possible for him to realise a victory, as well as project a 
vision? 


In this paragraph we see that he began to answer that question by a series of simple and yet sublime 
manifestations of the fact that the Unfolder of the ethic, is also the Giver of dynamic; that he is not 



merely a Dreamer come to suggest better ways to men; but a Doer, equal to reaching them in the places 
of their need, and making them doers also. 


In chapters eight and nine of this Gospel, we have nine manifestations of his power; and these arrange 
themselves naturally into three groups of three each. He gave three illustrations of power; and 
immediately afterwards we find the effect produced on the people by what they saw. Then three other 
illustrations of power, and again the effect produced. Finally, three further illustrations of power, and 
once again the effect produced. 

In looking at these two chapters let us be careful not to imagine that Jesus Christ presented himself to the 
people, and asked them to observe what he was able to do. There was nothing theatrical in these 
manifestations of power; they were natural, necessary, and beautiful; but they have been so grouped that, 
looking back, we may see how, having taught in wondrous words, he now triumphed in equally 
wondrous works. 

The first three illustrations were those of the cleansing of the leper, the healing of the centurion’s servant, 
and the restoration of Peter’s wife’s mother. Immediately afterwards a man said to him: "Teacher, I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest." 

Then moving beyond the realm of the physical, he proved himself Master of the elements, in the stilling 
of the storm; Master of the great world of spiritual forces, as he cast out the demons; Master of disease 
and its source of sin, as he cured the palsy and forgave sin. Immediately after these things we read, 

"They were, afraid, and glorified God.” 

Then we have the third group of three — the raising of the child of Jairus, the healing of the woman who 
touched him; and the healing of the blind. Then we read, "The multitudes marvelled." 

We have now to deal with the first of the three groups only; the leper, the centurion’s servant, and Peter’s 
wife’s mother. 

Let us first take a general survey of the passage. As Jesus commenced these deeds of his Kingship, we 
are arrested by the peculiarity of that commencement. Here is God’s attested King; gathering first a small 
nucleus of loyal souls. He had enunciated the ethic of his Kingdom; now the moment had come in which 
he was about to accomplish something. He did not form a party, formulate a policy, or plan a campaign. 
There is nothing more remarkable in all his ministry than the fact that he never held consultations with 
men, or attempted to form a party in our sense of the word, or gave men a programme. He was not 
restricted by party, policy, or programme. 

Glancing over the movement of these seventeen verses we notice, first, that the King began to deal with 
need at its lowest, in the physical realm; with leprosy, palsy, and fever. This King, in order to set up his 
Kingdom, did not stay on the summit of the mount; he went down to the depth of the leper’s condition. 
The first call to the King was the call of the most needy man. We shall come to a higher plane presently, 
and find him dealing with spiritual qualities and quantities; but the first exhibition of his power was 
given in the realm of the most conscious need. 

We notice in the second place, as he commenced his work, that he acted in response to appeals, and 
voluntarily also. First there came the cry of a leper, separated from the crowd, and yet in the vicinity of 
the crowd, "Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean" — it was a cry of need and he responded to it. 
In the second place, it was the cry of a man, not for himself, but for another, for his servant — "My 
servant lieth in the house, sick of the palsy." And Jesus said, "I will come and heal him." In the third 
place, his action was in response to the appeal of friends, {seeLu 4 : 38 } In the first case he was yet on the 
mountain; in the second he had entered the city; in the third he had entered into the narrowest circle — 
the home of Peter. 



Then notice, he commenced his work with the unfit in more senses than one. If we had been with him, 
and had been Hebrews, as his disciples were, we should have been greatly startled. First, he touched a 
leper, an outcast, whom no man must dare to touch. Secondly, he healed the servant of a Roman, who 
was outside the covenant of Israel, and with whom there could properly be no communication. Thirdly, 
he touched a woman, who, according to Jewish ideas, did not count. He began with the unfit persons for 
whom there was no provision in the economy of the nation. A great many people have been sorely 
troubled about this touching of the leper, saying that in doing so he broke the law. But he was not as 
other men. On another occasion they said, "This Man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them." They 
meant to say; Pollution is mightier than purity; though he be pure, contact with sinners will produce 
pollution in himself. But he was such that he could be a friend of sinners, and suffer no contamination by 
contact, but rather surcharge them with his purity. We dare not become friends of sinners, save in the 
power of his redeeming life, or their pollution will be communicated to us. When he touched them, he 
imparted his purity to them, and the proportion in which Christ actually possesses us and dwells in us, is 
the proportion in which we can become the friends of sinners. If we touch a leper, we catch the leprosy 
because our every fibre is weakened through the agency of sin; but the very material life of the Son of 
God was absolutely strong, and perfect, and pure, and when he touched a man he took no contamination, 
for there was nothing in him upon which leprosy could fasten; but rather he communicated the strength 
and virtue and purity of his Manhood to the leper, and healed him. So also he answered a Roman’s 
prayer; and thus overstepped all narrow and provincial bounds; and the cool, healing hand of the Master 
touched the hand of a woman, and the fever left her. 

At the end of this section we read, "And when even was come, they brought unto him many possessed 
with demons; and he cast out the spirits with a word, and healed all that were sick." That reads so easily 
and seems so simple, but let us continue our reading — "That it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
through Isaiah the prophet, saying, himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases." 

Here we need to pause for a moment. When he healed with a word, with a touch, what did he? "Himself 
took our infirmities, and bare our diseases." It is a very superficial exposition which makes it appeal - that 
the King, as he came to touch and heal, took into his own heart, sympathetically only, the feeling of the 
pain and the weakness. This action of healing was the fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah, and we 
cannot interpret this working of the power of the King save in the light of that prophecy. There is a 
growing revelation through the teaching of Isaiah until we come to the culminating glory of the great 
Servant of God suffering to save, and in that sense the fifty-third chapter is the very heart of the 
prophecy. Here we see that word being fulfilled; "He was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon him." Briefly, it is the chapter of 
atonement, of vicarious suffering; the chapter in which we see the King dealing, not with the superficial 
externality of things; but getting down until he touched the deep underlying reason of all suffering and 
evil in the moral and material realm alike. In order to deal with these he took hold of sin itself; and when 
he healed the leper, the centurion’s servant, Peter’s wife’s mother, with a word and a touch; and the 
multitude, halted for a moment with surprise, brought unto him many possessed with demons, he 
perfectly understood that all the disability he corrected was the outcome of man’s sin; that at the back of 
physical leprosy lay sin, not necessarily in the actual leper, but in the past of the race. When he dealt first 
with physical need, he knew that his right to work these miracles was the right of the coming Cross in 
which he should gather into his very heart the sin that lay at the back of all these things. In the Cross was 
the right by which he distributed his virtues to the impure, and gave of his strength to the sick. Thus the 
King revealed the fact that his power in dealing with disability was based upon his passion. We shall see 
this yet more clearly when we come to another group; he said to the sick of the palsy, "Son, be of good 
cheer, thy sins are forgiven"; and when men criticised him, he said, "Which is easier, to say, thy sins are 
forgiven; or to say, Arise, and walk?" He acted as knowing that physical disability and moral malady are 
linked, and whenever he healed disease it was in the right of his coming Passion, in which he would deal 
not merely with these manifestations, but with the root of evil from which they sprang. And so it was in 
the power of the Cross, ante-dating the historic accomplishment of a Divine purpose, that he healed the 
leper, and the servant, and the woman sick of the fever. 



All this does not mean that immediate physical healing is secured to us in the Atonement. This is not so, 
any more than immunity from natural dying is immediately secured. Ultimately freedom from disease 
and triumph over death are ours through the Cross, but for the period of probation sickness is permitted, 
always with some value in the Divine purpose, even though at the moment we may not know what that 
value is. 

Notice one other thing about these actions of the King. Not only did he accomplish at cost, he restored to 
the natural. This is a day in which we are spending a very great deal of time discussing the possibility of 
the miraculous. As men get to see more clearly, they will understand that a miracle is not a setting aside 
of law, but that it is rather an operation in a realm of law not yet discovered by men living on a lower 
plane. We are constantly discovering laws unknown to our fathers, and applying them. Every miracle 
Jesus wrought, he wrought, not to prove his Deity, not essentially in the power of his Deity, but in the 
power of a perfectly poised humanity through which God could work. These miracles of Jesus, so far 
from being violations of law, were restorations of men to the life according to — law. Leprosy is 
unlawful; cleansing is lawful. Fever is due to violation of law; and this Man by — a touch restored to 
law. The King came to restore a lost — order. "Finally as" "we survey" this first of the three groups we 
see that the one thing the King was doing was that of drawing attention to himself. If we said that of any 
other man, it would be to utter his condemnation; when we say it of him, we are all conscious of the 
eminent fitness of the action. This Man, meekest of the meek, proceeded from beginning to end along a 
line that demanded that men should attend to him, listen to him, obey him. The King who had uttered 
words of wisdom that astonished men, now came to do such things that must of necessity make the 
people look at him, listen to him, decide concerning him. In quiet, kingly attitude, he proceeded through 
all these miracles of healing in perfect naturalness. "If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean," and in a 
moment came the word of the King, "I will, be thou made clean." "Only say the word, and my servant 
shall be healed"; and the word was spoken, "Go thy way; as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee." 
The touch of the King, and the woman was cured. 

Now let us turn from general examination to a more particular one. 

Mark how the leper came to Jesus. He came with a known need. "If thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean.” If we are coming to the King, we must know what we want. All the prayers that storm heaven are 
brief. There is a place for the longer prayer. There is a place for the adoration and the pouring out of the 
heart; but it is — when a man knows what he wants, that he takes hold of God. "Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean." It is hardly a prayer, it is a statement, an affirmation, a cry of need. Next, his 
attitude was submissive — he worshipped. His cry was an honest cry, "If thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean." Why question the willingness of Jesus? Because the man was not sure that Jesus would be 
willing, and he was honest enough to say so. If we look closely we see that this man had learned a 
lesson, that the will of the King is supreme; "If thou wilt, thou canst." He did not question his power. It is 
not that he questioned his willingness unkindly, but that he recognized that it must be as he willed. It 
is — when a soul gets there that he makes contact with all the power of Jesus Christ. To state it boldly, 
the Master, Jesus Christ, could not possibly do other than answer this man as he did. This King had come 
to claim the surrender of the will, and the man yielded. "If thou wilt." And glorious and Kingly, like the 
flashing of the sun illuminating the morning, came the answer, "I will, be thou made clean." When the 
man’s will bent to the will of Christ, Christ’s will touched the man’s will, and through that contact there 
was communicated to him the power and virtue of the King. 

Then he sent him away, telling him not to tell any one of this miracle, to keep silent about it. That is the 
first intimation that Christ’s estimate of the physical is that it is secondary. He always prevented men 
talking about physical miracles because he did not deal with things on the surface. In the fourteenth 
chapter of the Book of Leviticus you will find that when a man was healed of leprosy he had to offer 
sacrifice. Through all the Hebrew economy men were taught that this is the basis of man’s approach to 
God. Clean or unclean, there must be the ceremonial law of sacrifice. Christ’s was not accomplished, and 
until it should be this man must go back to Moses and offer the shadow of sacrifice. The healing that had 
come to him was at the cost of infinite sacrifice, of which all others were but shadows. 



The next case is that of a man coming to Christ, not for himself, but for another; and the first fact to be 
noticed is, that he stated his need, and Jesus said, "I will come and heal him." When reading the New 
Testament nothing is more wonderful than the tremendous assumptions of Jesus. The man came to him 
in trouble. Christ did not say, I will come and see what 1 can do. He said, "I will come and heal him." 
There was perfect confidence in himself. It was the quiet, but dignified voice of a great authority. 

The centurion said, "Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof: but only say the 
word, and my servant shall be healed." Notice the centurion’s faith, "Speak the word and my servant 
shall be healed." And then notice his philosophy of authority. "For I also am a man under authority, 
having under myself soldiers; and I say to this one, Go, and he goeth; and to another. Come, and he 
cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it." The centurion was not putting himself into contrast 
with Jesus, but was saying. What is true of me is true of thee; thou art also under authority, and because 
thou art under authority thou art able to exercise authority. This is the true philosophy of government. 
And so, "when Jesus heard it, he marvelled." The word "marvelled" does not mean necessarily that he 
was surprised, but that he admired his faith, that it startled him by comparison with the faith of other 
men. What was it in the faith of the centurion at which Jesus marvelled? Probably the intelligence of it. 
We hear a good deal about simple faith. But here is a man whose faith’s based upon a true philosophy of 
life. With the leper it was the consciousness of a great need in himself, a great might in the Master. But 
when the centurion came, Jesus marvelled at his faith and said, "Verily, I say unto you, I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel." It was a moment of great joy for Jesus. But with the joy a great shadow 
came, for he saw the exclusion of the very children of the King, who, disobedient to the King, should be 
cast out. 

In the case of the woman in a fever, the appeal was made by her friends. He touched her, and the fever 
left her, and she arose and ministered unto them. The Revised Version says, "She arose and ministered 
unto him." He touched her, the fever left her, and she responded by becoming his servant. 

Then we have that last brief account of the wonderful eventide. It is a great picture — the incapable and 
suffering gathered to him, possessed of evil spirits, and all manner of diseases; and the King, by speaking 
a word, imparting health, and all in fulfilment of prophecy. 

In conclusion; as to the King we learn from these first three movements, that the Dreamer is the Doer, 
that the Teacher is a Man of action, that the Unfolder of the great task is the Giver of a new dynamic; and 
these facts, first revealed in the physical, are for us to-day true supremely in the spiritual. If not, he has 
merely revealed a great ideal. 

You are a leper and need cleansing; palsied and need healing; fever-stricken and need to feel the touch of 
his coolness and his balm. Oh, blessed be God, the Teacher is the same, great in words; but to a poor 
struggling heart, greater yet in works. If there be something in your life, something of moral depravity, 
something of incapability, some evil desire that prevents your doing the thing you would, come to him as 
the leper came, "Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst ..." Come as the centurion came, "Speak the word only"; 
he is close to you, and if you will only look into his face with all the pain of your incompetence, and sigh 
in trust, he will touch you, and break the power of cancelled sin, and set the prisoner free. 

Matthew 8:18 

Mt 8:18-34 

THIS section of the Gospel consists of a brief paragraph, revealing certain effects produced by the works 
already recorded; and of further illustrations of his power., 

"Now when Jesus saw great multitudes about him, he gave commandment to depart unto the other side.” 
This decision on his part called forth the words which show the effect produced on the minds of some 
who had seen his works. One man said to him, "Teacher, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest"; 
and another said, "Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father." These were typical cases, and reveal 



what, in all probability, was going on in the minds of vast numbers of the people. The King’s methods of 
dealing with these first impressions made by his words and by his works are clearly revealed. 


Then follows the account of how the King crossed the sea in the boat with his disciples; and we have a 
new manifestation of his power operating in a new realm; a manifestation made, not to the multitude, but 
to his own, who were in the boat with him. As to actual realisation at the moment the whole Kingdom of 
God was in that boat — the King and his subjects; and to that inner circle he revealed a new plane upon 
which he moved with the same quiet, Kingly authority, as that which they already had seen him exercise 
upon the plane of physical disease. 

Finally, we have the story of the demoniacs; and the King’s power is seen exercised in yet another 
sphere. With quiet dignity and authority, free from all perturbation and feverishness, he approached that 
strange and mystic realm, of which men have ever been more or less conscious — the spirit-world. This 
manifestation was to the whole company of people, and not merely to his own. 

Let us consider first the effects immediately produced by the words already spoken, and the works 
already manifest. 

We see the multitudes, and we see the action of Jesus because of the multitudes — a somewhat strange 
action as it appears at first — and then we have these two illustrations of the feelings of probably 
hundreds of people gathered round about Christ. 

The multitudes were growing in number. He had gone up into the mountain, taking with him a few 
disciples, and to them he had enunciated the ethic of his Kingdom. As he taught the disciples, the 
multitudes had climbed the mountain, had come nearer to Hun, and heard him, and by the time the last 
sentence of that marvellous Manifesto had passed his lips, it is recorded that those outside the little group 
to whom he was primarily speaking, "were astonished at his teaching, for he taught them as One having 
authority, and not as their scribes." When he was come down from the mountain these multitudes 
followed him, and he entered into Capernaum. 

As we have seen, at the beginning of his ministry, "He came and dwelt in Capernaum," in "Galilee of the 
Gentiles," which was despised because contaminated with Gentile thought and Gentile connection. He 
now came back into the same city, and the multitudes who had followed him from the mountain were 
swelled in number by the city folk. They all knew of the leper cleansed on the way down the mountain; 
of the servant of the centurion healed from a distance; of the fever-stricken woman restored in the house 
of his disciple. Attracted first by his words, their interest was deepened by these things. Then, suddenly, 
as already noticed, when Jesus saw them, "He gave commandment to depart unto the other side.” 

This was a strange action, one which inevitably arrests our thought. He was attracted by the crowds; the 
crowds sought him; and yet, over and over again, just as the crowds were gathered, j ust as the moment 
seemed ripe for proclaiming the Kingdom, asserting his claim, stirring up the populace, beginning the 
march, he withdrew himself from them. But he never left them because he did not love them; he left 
them because he did love them. These people were impressed with material values only, and Jesus 
withdrew in order that, having fixed and centred attention upon himself, he might presently return to 
them for deeper matters, and higher things. 

If we study this ministry of Jesus Christ, whether in his propaganda as King, which is specifically 
brought before us in Matthew, or whether in any of the other phases, as taught in the other gospels, we 
find this constantly — that our Lord discounted the value of his miracles. That is to say, he never 
appealed to men by miracle, save as a secondary method. The whole philosophy of this may best be 
expressed in his own words, when he said to Philip, "Believe me ... or else" — if you are not equal to 
that, if you cannot be persuaded by the supreme credential, by the final argument — "believe me for the 
very works’ sake." But the "works’ sake" is secondary. Jesus did not work miracles in order to convince 
men; and when men, impressed by works of wonder wrought in the material realm, wanted to see what 
other thing he could do, he took ship and left them, with a larger intention in his mind. 



It was just as our Lord was leaving that the events transpired which constitute our two illustrations. A 
scribe came to him and said, "Teacher, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest." And then a disciple 
said, "Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father." But we will first take them together. When Luke 
told the same story, he introduced a third man, who said, "I will follow thee, Lord; but first suffer me to 
bid farewell to them that are at my house." Most people imagine that none of these men followed Christ. 
There is not a word to prove that they did not follow him. We are not told the sequel, and we have as 
much right to think that they ultimately followed him, as that they did not. 

Let us look at this first man, the scribe. He was one of the literary men of his time. He had listened to 
Jesus in all probability, and had watched him. Just as his interest was becoming deeper, he saw that Jesus 
was leaving the crowds, and was going towards the boat, and, pressing through the crowds, he said to 
him, "Teacher, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest." We call this impulsiveness. Would that 
there were a great deal more impulsiveness of this kind in the world to-day 1 May. God give us a new 
baptism of emotion! Here was a man who laid bare his heart to Jesus Christ; and to whom, therefore, 
Jesus could lay bare his heart. This he did in the unveiling of his poverty. He looked at the man and said, 
"The foxes have holes, and the birds of the heaven have nests; but the Son of Man hath not where to lay 
his head.” That was heart answering heart. When a man out of his heart said, I am going to follow thee, 
Lord, the Lord told that man what he did not tell to every one — the secret of his poverty, the secret of 
his homelessness. Some one has written about the blessed poverty of Christ. There is no such thing as 
blessed poverty. Poverty was part of the curse he bore, the curse that rested upon humanity on account of 
sin. It was part of his sorrow, and he told this man of his sorrow of homelessness. 

Yet this is not the deepest note. This scribe, impulsive, daring, had undoubtedly been moved by the 
physical miracles; and it seems to me that Jesus not merely told of his own personal poverty, but uttered 
a. great word revealing his ideal of life. He called himself the Son of Man. It was Christ’s favourite 
description of himself; he seems to have loved it. It is on the lips of Jesus an illuminative word, standing 
for humanity as true to the ideal. It would seem as though Jesus looked at that scribe, captivated by his 
words, impressed by his works, and said to him in effect; For what are you coming after me? Do not 
forget that the Son of Man is homeless in this world. The ideal Man in the midst of such conditions as 1 
am in, and as you will be in, if you follow me, will have no anchorage here. "The foxes have holes, and 
the birds of heaven have nests, but the Son of Man," the Master of the new order, the King of the new 
Kingdom, in the midst of present conditions, can have no home. Thus, to the man who bared the deepest 
thing in his heart, Christ revealed the cross. Not Christ’s Cross for the man; that is not revealed here; but 
the man’s cross, if he would come into the Kingdom and into power. To him Christ said, Everything 
must be lost. You must be homeless if you would be with me. Every tie that binds you and hinders you 
and fetters you must be dropped. Men who are coming after me wherever I go, must come to 
homelessness, must understand that there is no rest until the Kingdom is built; the Son of Man can only 
be homed in the very Bosom of God. 

Then another man spoke to him, and Luke tells us that it was in answer to something that Jesus said to 
him. Jesus said, "Follow me," and the man replied, "Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father." 
Notice that Matthew calls this man a disciple, so that when Jesus called him to "follow,” it was not a call 
to discipleship, but to service, for Luke again introduces something which Matthew omits. Jesus said to 
him, "Leave the dead to bury their own dead; but go thou and publish abroad the Kingdom of God." 

What was the trouble in this man’s case? There was in his heart a conflicting affection — that for his 
father. We have hardly caught the real value of this story; we have treated it as though this man wanted 
to attend a funeral, and asked time to do so. Dr. George Adam Smith tells of how he was one day trying 
hard to persuade a young man to go with him as a guide into a district not frequented by travellers. 
Healthy and robust he stood by his tent, a genuine Arab; and there, sitting in the doorway of the tent, was 
his father, of patriarchal appearance, but well and healthy. The intended journey would have occupied 
some months at least, and the young man at last, with peculiar courtesy, said, "Sir, suffer me first to bury 
my father," thus using the very words of the Bible story, and revealing its true meaning. There was no 
immediate prospect of the death of the father; but the son said, I cannot leave my father, a most 



admirable thing, a beautiful thing, examined by all the canons of human conduct; a noble decision on the 
part of the young Arab, and right, if anybody else called other than the King. But here at once we see the 
claim of Jesus. He was perpetually setting up these superlative claims for himself. He had none of the 
humility of the human teacher. His claim was always the claim of an absolute supremacy. He never 
admitted that any other tie of affection could be allowed for a moment to interfere with the soul’s loyalty 
to himself, and he crystalised this fact into one burning sentence when he said, "He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me." That is the principle he applied when he said, "Leave the 
dead to bury their own dead." 

So far, then, the King having given the first evidences of his power, two men spoke of following him. To 
the man who bared his heart, Christ revealed the deepest fact, the necessity for the cross. To the man 
who had a tie of affection that hindered him, Christ gave rebuke in most stern words. Having thus dealt 
with these men, he entered into the boat and left the multitude. 

The King’s power was now exercised on other planes. It operated first in the sphere of the elements, 
which is peculiarly retained for God; and it operated in the spirit-world, of which man is conscious, and 
by which he is influenced, but which he never yet has been able to master. 

It is a great comfort that even to-day God has kept some things absolutely in his own hands. The winds 
and the waves are under his command. The King now revealed himself to that little inner circle of his 
disciples as Master there also. It was a revelation of himself made to his own. They saw that day, perhaps 
as they had never done before, the composure of the King. He could sleep when the storm was sweeping. 
They were fishermen used to the sea. He was a landsman. They who were used to the sea were 
perturbed, but he was fast asleep through it all. They saw his sympathy the moment they roused him. 
Then they saw his authority. Standing on the side of the vessel, he looked out on those heaving waters, 
and said very literally, "Be muzzled." And, like dogs, hounds held by the leash, the waves cowered back, 
and the sea was calm. They saw his supremacy also, not merely as manifested in his power over wind 
and water, but in the strange thing he said to them. Before he rebuked the sea, he rebuked them, in the 
words, "Why are ye fearful, oh ye of little faith?" by which he meant that men never ought to be afraid if 
they are with him. This again was a superlative claim. We dare not say such a thing to our children, 
except under certain very restricted circumstances. 

When they saw his power they said, "What manner of Man is this that even the winds and the sea obey 
him?" 

There is also a revelation here of these men. They were loyal; they went with him; they sought his aid; 
but they did not rightly know his power. "Carest thou not that we perish?" That is what they said when 
they woke him. 1 do not believe it was the cry of personal fear so much as the revelation of their 
conviction that if that boat went down, all the Kingdom would perish. Sometimes it is better not to wake 
Jesus when we are troubled. There is a higher faith; a faith that waits for deliverance out of a storm; a 
faith that says, If he is here, it is all right; let the waves roll, let the waters beat 

"With Christ in the vessel, 

I smile at the storm." 

There is here also a revelation of the Kingdom. The perfect King and the imperfect subjects; and the 
King perfecting the subjects by process. They cannot bear the storm, they are afraid. Then he will hush 
the storm, and he will answer the prayer of imperfection in order that he may build upon it. Some day 
they will brave the storm, and will be content to abide it, trusting him for peace under all circumstances. 

When he came out of the boat on the other side, they had a new manifestation of his power. This was a 
manifestation both to disciples and to the multitudes, in which we touch for the first time in the progress 
of our study, the fact of demon possession. It is an unfortunate thing that in the English revision the word 
which should be demons is translated devils. The American revisers have made the distinction. Demon 
possession and devil possession are not identical. This is the story of two possessed by demons. As to 



who these demons were, all kinds of theories have been advanced. Probably they were fallen angels 
under the control of the arch-enemy of the race, the personal devil, and no doubt there is still a good deal 
of demon possession in the world. This is a terrible illustration of the power of a demon over a man, first 
obsessed, and then possessed by the spirit. First there was the temptation to give way to the evil spirit, 
and the struggle that followed; and then the bringing of the man into subjection by the demon, who 
obtained entire possession of him. Here were men so fierce that none could tame them; so fierce that men 
were afraid to pass by their way. In the presence of that awful fact of which men were conscious, but 
with which they could not deal, the Lord came. His authority was acknowledged by the demons. "What 
have we to do with thee, thou Son of God?" That authority he immediately exercised; and when the 
demons asked that they might pass out into the herd of swine, he uttered one word, "Go." Thus the King 
exercised his power beneficently; for the individual, by freeing him of possession; and for the 
community, by freeing them of their swine, for all traffic in swine was forbidden within the area of the 
Hebrew economy. 

We have a strange ending to the chapter. "And behold, all the city came out to see Jesus; and when they 
saw him, they besought him that he would depart from their borders.” 

This is our King. The human limitations have passed away. His essential powers are abiding powers. 
There is no sphere in which he is unable to act. We listen to his teaching; it is superlative teaching. He 
came down from the mountain top, and the question arose, What can he do? His works gave the answer. 
In the physical plane he was Master; among the elements he was Master; and in that strange spirit-world, 
which encompasses us, and of which we know so little, he was Master also. 

There is no limit to his power. Yes, there is limitation. His power is limited in us. We may send him 
away, as did the Gadarenes. We may limit him as did the disciples; by the very deliverance they 
procured, preventing him working out a more marvellous manifestation. We may love father or mother 
more, as the man seemed to do when he came to Christ. 

Let us rather say to him, with the scribe, "Teacher, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest." And let 
us say it though he has shown us the cross, though we know it may mean homelessness in the deepest 
sense of the word; though we know it must mean sacrificial living, if we are to live for the saving of 
men. 

Matthew 9:1 

Mt 9:1-17 

IN this study we have the third illustration in the second group showing the power of the King. It is that 
of the forgiveness of sins and the healing of the sick of the palsy. This is followed by the account of the 
call of Matthew; which is thus set in relation to the healing of the palsy and the forgiveness of sins, in a 
very striking manner. That in turn is followed by a record of criticism and inquiry. Let us mark the lines 
of analysis before we give more detailed attention to the teaching. 

In the first eight verses we have the story of Christ’s crossing over into his own city, and his pronouncing 
forgiveness upon the man and healing him. 

Then in verse nine we have the story of the calling of Matthew; all told in the compass of one verse, and 
yet thrilling with suggestiveness. 

Immediately following, in verses ten to thirteen, we have the first criticism. "Why eateth your Teacher 
with the publicans and sinners?" 


Then in verses fourteen to seventeen we have the inquiry, "Why do we and the Pharisees fast oft, but thy 
disciples fast not?" This, then, is the outline of our study. 



We commence with the incident of healing, and notice first some of its points of beauty. 


"When he saw their faith." That is the statement which first arrests attention on reading the story. Details 
are not given here, beyond that of the faith with which these men came. One of the other evangelists tells 
us that they broke up the roof, and let the sick man down into the midst. The fact here standing out is, 
that "He saw their faith." There has been a good deal of speculation as to whose faith is referred to, but 
of one thing we may be perfectly sure, it was not only the faith of the men who brought him. "Their 
faith" demands some other interpretation; it demands the faith of the man, as well as the faith of the men 
who brought him, because Christ said to him, "Thy sins are forgiven." It would appear that our Lord saw 
that in his heart there was a desire for something deeper than physical healing; and that he was conscious 
that physical disability was the result of his own sin; and therefore with a great tenderness, in words 
thrilling with the music of the evangel he had come to create, he said to him, in effect: Be of good cheer 1 
am able to deal with the deepest matter; thy sins are forgiven. That word was a response to faith. 

And yet, while we believe there was faith in the heart of the man himself, we must not miss the 
important fact here that there is such a thing as vicarious faith. It is possible to help a man’s faith. "Jesus 
seeing their faith." 

Then notice that when they brought him, instead of first dealing with his disability, Jesus at once said to 
him, "Be of good cheer, thy sins are for given." In a moment the suspicion of the crowd was evident, and 
their criticism was aroused, because he pronounced forgiveness with authority. The men who had been 
watching with curiosity became angry, and charged him with blasphemy. It was then that the King for 
the first time in his process of revelation, defended an action. He looked at these men criticising, and said 
to them, "Which is easier, to say, thy sins are forgiven; or to say, Arise, and walk? But that ye may know 
that the Son of Man hath authority on earth to forgive sins" (he turned to the man), "Arise, and take up 
thy bed, and go unto thy house.” And he arose and left. Then there came upon the people a great sense of 
fear, and they marvelled. The fear was due to the fact that there was demonstrated to their consciousness 
the fact that somehow, in that Man, or through that Man, God was very near. They had heard the great 
word of forgiveness, the word for which the heart of an honest man hungers, more than any other. They 
had heard this Man say, "Thy sins are forgiven," and they did not believe it; they questioned it; they 
thought he was blasphemous; they felt that he was saying something easy, a word that was not capable of 
demonstration, and which therefore they did not accept as truth. And instantly, with a great tenderness, 
rot because the Lord was anxious for his own defence, but that they might believe, he challenged the 
man to rise up and walk. And so in concrete and evident fashion he demonstrated his power. 

But there is more than that in the story. Probably to all intelligent men who watched him that day there 
was a clear consciousness of the connection between the man’s physical disability and his sin; and that 
instead of touching the surface, Jesus went right to the root of the matter, when he pronounced 
forgiveness. The demonstration which the King gave these men in very concrete fashion, is the perpetual 
demonstration of the fact of forgiveness. With the forgiveness of sin, if it be a true experience, there pass 
away disabilities, which hold men in bondage while sin remains unforgiven. 

When Jesus asked these people, "For which is easier to say, thy sins are forgiven, or to say, Arise, and 
walk?" He suggested to them the relation between sin and suffering. Again one is driven back to the 
prophecy of Isaiah. In Mt 8:17 we read, "That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Isaiah the 
prophet, saying, himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases." Thus Matthew claimed that the 
healing of all those who came to Jesus was in fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy in Isa 53:4 "Surely he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows." Let us continue the reading in Isaiah: "Yet we did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed." Thus the 
prophet looking down through the centuries to the perfect Servant of God, the Great Healer, said of him, 
first, "He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” He did not end there; but went on to tell how 
this One would heal, not in the local cases merely, but in the great issue of all his mission as the Servant 
of God: "He was wounded for our transgressions." That is to say that by the vicarious suffering of the 
Servant of God sin would be dealt with. Sin lies at the back of all human disability; and because sin is 



dealt with all its results can be dealt with. That is the whole mission of the Servant of God. This was so 
in the case of this man. He had palsy. Sin is the root of palsy. The King pardoned his sin by virtue of the 
fact that he would presently bear it in his own body on the tree. The Passion was the right and warrant 
for everything that Jesus did in this realm of healing physical disability. He healed by the mystery of the 
Cross, by bearing our transgressions and being bruised for our iniquity. In the long outworking of the 
mission of Jesus, by the way of that Cross, every tear shall be wiped away, all diseases shall be dealt 
with and cast out, and his ultimate victory in the physical realm, based upon his bearing of sin, the cause 
of disease, will be the perfect physical salvation of the race that puts its trust in him. The mission of the 
Son of Man is that of dealing with sin; and, secondly, that of healing disease; so that here again is 
manifested the fact that the miracles of Jesus were wrought by the restoration of a lost order, rather than 
by violation of existing law. Men who had seen him Master in the realm of the physical; Master of the 
elements; Master of the surrounding spiritual world; now saw him King in the moral realm, pronouncing 
absolution, and giving the evidence of the absolution, in the curing of a physical disability. 

Now it is not without suggestiveness that the next thing we read is that Jesus called Matthew. Matthew 
was a tax-gatherer, and we know how unpopular the Roman tax-gatherer was, and how far more 
unpopular was the Jew who lent himself to the work of Rome. Matthew was of such, a lower caste of 
Jew; not necessarily the poor Jew; but the man who. in the opinion of his compatriots, was of blunted 
moral sense, and of dead national aspiration. 

The King saw this man, one of a class supremely despised by the people, and as he passed said to him, 
"Follow me," and thus immediately included one outcast of the nation, in the inner circle of his 
Kingdom. He had claimed the power to forgive sins. Here in the eyes of the people was a sinner above 
all men, and the King called him, and he followed. The way Matthew himself tells the story is full of 
beauty: "And as Jesus passed by from thence, he saw a man, called Matthew, sitting at the place of toll; 
and he saith unto him, Follow me. And he arose and followed him." "As Jesus passed by from thence he 
saw" — What did he see? The man. What did they see? The tax-gatherer. The world sees all sorts of 
things in us — the accidental things. Christ will not see them, although he sees everything. He sees the 
man. We may be bruised and broken and scarred, and it may be all our own fault; but in each case he 
sees the man; and he calls us in the same sweet voice that Matthew heard: "Follow me." 

Is not this a new exhibition of the King’s power and authority in yet another sphere? Here the King is 
seen exercising his authority, so far as he can exercise it, in the realm of human will, by expressing the 
demand of a paramount claim, "Follow me." Perpetually one is being startled at the Master’s method. 
Only once in the four Gospels can we find any occasion when he asked advice. He once asked Philip 
what they were to do to feed the crowd. But notice the parenthesis. "This he said to prove him, for he 
himself knew what he would do." He always knew what he would do; and he came to this man, sitting 
there in the midst of custom and toll, and he said to him, "Follow me." There was no argument, no 
apology. He did not even suggest to him that it might be well if he first considered his claims. It was a 
quiet, strong, musical, mystical demand; and everything for that man, depended upon his answer. 

But if there is here a note of great authority, mark its limitation. Yes, the King is limited. "Follow me,” 
he said; but the "1 will" of the man was needed to complete the relationship. One stands appalled with the 
tremendous fact that a man can say, No. These chapters reveal it. He went to the country of the 
Gadarenes, and they said, Leave us, and he left them. The King is limited by human will. But thank God 
for the issue of this story, for we want to live in the light of it. "He arose and followed him." So the 
despised tax-gatherer became the royal chronicler, and has given us this great Gospel of the Kingdom. 

Now let us turn to the paragraph of criticism and inquiry. 

The first criticism circles round the question of the Pharisees: "Why eateth your Teacher with the 
publicans and sinners?" The occasion of the criticism was the action of Jesus in sitting familiarly and 
eating with, publicans and sinners. It was in Matthew’s house that he thus sat down; and the occasion 
was a special one. The first thing Matthew did was to make a great feast for Jesus and invite to it all the 
publicans and sinners of his acquaintance. That is the way to entertain Jesus. It is very beautiful. 



Everybody else despised the publican and the sinner. Matthew gathered them together, the people of his 
own despised class, and Jesus sat down — "reclined" is the word — with them. Now the Pharisees came 
and said to the disciples, "Why eateth your Teacher with the publicans and sinners?" We have referred to 
their philosophy on a previous occasion. They objected because they believed if a man sat down among 
publicans and sinners to eat, he would be contaminated. What they failed to appreciate was the 
difference between this Man and themselves. His answer was again a vindication of his action: "They 
that are whole have no need of a physician, but they that are sick. But go ye" — ye Pharisees, ye men of 
the false philosophy, ye men that do not know God — "Go ye and learn what this meaneth; I desire 
mercy, and not sacrifice; for I came not to call the righteous, but sinners." It is as though Jesus said: Why 
do you criticise me? I am a physician, and therefore 1 must be — where the people are who need me. 
They that are whole do not need a physician, but they that are sick. 

We notice here particularly how the physical and the moral necessarily merge in the thinking of Jesus. 

He used the figure of the physician, in connection with his presence in the midst of the moral depravity 
of which the Pharisees were so afraid. The very thing that kept the others away drew him irresistibly. 

There is yet a deeper note: "Go ye and learn what this means: I desire mercy, and not sacrifice." This he 
quoted from one of their own prophets. {Ho 6:6} We ought to read the whole prophecy to catch the 
meaning of it. The prophecy of Hosea deals with spiritual adultery, spiritual harlotry. The great 
agonising emphasis of the prophetic message is that God is wounded in his love, because of the infidelity 
of his people to the Covenant. And this is the cry of God, "Oh Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee?" Then 
he tells these people that their goodness is as the morning cloud, it vanishes and is gone. You bring me 
sacrifices as though I wanted them. Ephraim, Judah, it is not sacrifice that I want from you; it is mercy 
toward you that 1 want; and I would fain find a way unto you in love and mercy. 

Jesus looked at these men who thought they knew the law and the prophets, and said to them: you do not 
understand the God who is revealed in your own writings. He was talking to the teachers, to the men 
who were interpreting the prophets, and he said, "Go ye and learn what this meaneth, 1 desire mercy, and 
not sacrifice." Go and learn what the heart of God is; go and find out, that according to your own 
writings, God is far more anxious to have mercy than he is to receive any offering that a man brings to 
him. When you have learnt this, then you will understand why 1 sit down with publicans and sinners, 
why I recline and eat in the midst of them. 

After the criticism of the Pharisees came the inquiry of the disciples of John. "Why do we and the 
Pharisees fast oft, and thy disciples fast not?" Sometimes this has been treated as though it were a 
question inspired by the Pharisees, and part of the criticism. But 1 am inclined to think that this was not 
so, but that it was a perfectly honest inquiry. 

There are really two questions here: "Why do we and the Pharisees fast?" and "Why do thy disciples fast 
not?" These men came to Christ; and they said in effect: The religious ideal which we have believed to 
be true, and which the Pharisees have evidently believed to be true, seems to be utterly different from the 
religious ideal of thy disciples; we fast, we mourn, but these men that thou hast gathered about thee seem 
to be pre-eminently happy; they make no place for fasting and mourning. 

Christ’s answer gives colour to that explanation of the inquiry. He said, "Can the sons of the 
bridechamber mourn, as long as the Bridegroom is with them?" Christ defended that which puzzled 
them, by taking a figure that was more full of rejoicing than anything else could be. A wedding 
ceremony in an Eastern country lasted for seven days. It was a week of unbounded and unceasing 
rejoicing, of songs and music and mirth. And Jesus, said, These men are the sons of the bridechamber, 
and you must not expect them to fast while the Bridegroom is with them, but, "the days will come, when 
the Bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and then will they fast." 

This is Christ’s defence of the right of his people to be merry; and that right to be merry is the fact that 
he is with them. If that be true, then we have the right to be merry always. What he said about sorrow 
was fulfilled. He was taken away from them, and they fasted and were sad through those days of 



darkness; but he came back, and, standing on the slope of Olivet, he said, "I am with you alway." Then 
there is no more room for mourning; no more room for the sad face of agony; but there is room for mirth, 
room for joy, and room for gladness. 

Then the Lord uttered the final word of illustration in this connection. You cannot put a piece of 
undressed cloth upon an old garment. It will pull and tear the old garment to destruction. You must not 
put new wine into old wine-skins; the old are not strong enough to hold it; it will break them and the 
wine be wasted. Thus the King said in effect to these questioning men, Do not attempt to measure this 
new thing by that old thing. The old was right as long as it lasted; but this is new. There are new motives, 
new forces, new impulses coming into play; and you must not try to place the new within the narrow 
limits of the old. It is Christ’s clear declaration that the new covenant which he had come to initiate, 
demanded new methods of expression; the purple of royalty, instead of the sackcloth of sorrow; the 
laughter of triumph, instead of the weeping of defeat; Easter morning instead of the day of Crucifixion. 

Yet we can never get to the purple, but by the way of the sackcloth; never triumph save through defeat; 
never reach Easter morning, but by the way of Good Friday. 

The whole genius of Christianity is in this. He went by the way of Good Friday, and he gives us Easter 
for ever. He wore the sackcloth, and turned it into purple for us. He trod the winepress alone, and we 
have the cup filled with the new wine of the Kingdom. 

There is in this study a great sequence of revelation. Sin is forgiven; a despised man is included in the 
inner circle; God’s heart is revealed, "1 will have mercy"; God’s answer is affirmed in those figures of 
the new forces. 

What, then, shall we say? Let us trust his heart, let us trust his power, by leaving all and following him, 
knowing that in him we shall find all we need. 

Matthew 9:18 

Mt 9:18-34 

THIS is the last paragraph in that section of the Gospel which deals with the King’s exhibition of the 
benefits of his Kingdom. Of course, that is not to say that there was no further manifestation of his 
power, for he continued to work wonders to the very end. 

This account is full of life, full of light, full of love, full of colour. Here the King is seen dealing with 
specific cases as they made application to him. All sorts and conditions of men mixed together in the 
multitudes that surrounded him at this time — publicans and sinners, Scribes and Pharisees, beggars by 
the highway, wealthy men who watched and listened with great interest, country people who had 
crowded into the cities, learned people who were deeply interested in his teaching. And yet the people he 
brought into prominence, upon whom men have continued to look through the long centuries, were all of 
one class — they were needy people. In those days in which he passed from teaching to doing, he drew 
to himself the people who were in trouble, in need, in difficulty. 

Of those we are now to observe, some were wealthy and some were poor. Here a wealthy ruler, and there 
a woman beggared by her illness; and yet again two men who were begging by the highway-side, but 
who turned to him because of a great sense of need, and finally a man demon-possessed. Such power 
was resident in him that weakness felt its attraction, and out from the great curious, jostling, crowding 
multitudes, individuals conscious of their need came near to him. As we look back at the pictures of this 
chapter we see the crowd generally and indefinitely; but the needy souls particularly and definitely. The 
King rendered need conspicuous, that he might meet it and cancel it. The cases are drawn out of the 
crowd one by one, brought into living contact with Christ, and dealt with; and as we look at them, the 
impression made upon our minds, carrying complete conviction, is that our King is not a Teacher only, 
but a Worker also; that he does something more than propound a theory, he is ever communicating 




strength; that he not only holds up before men a great ideal, as he did in the Manifesto, but that he ever 
touches men in their paralysis, and makes them powerful in the very places of their need with perfect 
sufficiency. 

Let us first survey the cases, noticing their diversity. How different are the people with whom Christ 
deals in this section! Matthew tells these stories very briefly. In Mark and Luke the details stand out far 
more conspicuously, but Matthew chronicled the facts simply, in order to reveal the power of the King. 

In the other Gospels other aspects of the work of Christ are revealed — His perfect service, and his 
perfect Manhood with its human sympathy; and it may help us to borrow from Mark and Luke in order 
that we may see more clearly the need that came to the King. 

The first picture is that of a father, whose life was shadowed because at home his little daughter, twelve 
years of age, lay sick. Twelve years of sunshine were threatened with eclipse; twelve years of 
playfulness were merging towards a tragedy in the heart and life of Jairus. This man came to Jesus, 
driven towards him by his sense of awful sorrow. Matthew says, "Behold, there came a ruler, and 
worshipped him, saying, my daughter is even now dead" which of course does not mean that Jairus 
declared that his daughter was actually dead. The "even now dead" is an idiomatic phrase, signifying at 
the point of death, very nearly dead, or, as we sometimes say in the blind brutality of our overwhelming 
dread, as good as dead. So Jairus came to Christ, a man driven to the King by the need of his threatened 
sorrow. 

The next picture is that of the woman overwhelmed in weakness and sorrow. Again Matthew tells us 
very little about her, but quite enough for us to understand her condition. He says, "A woman, who had 
an issue of blood twelve years, came behind him." That descriptive phrase must be considered in the 
light of the age in which she lived, and not in the light of our age. First, by reason of her trouble, she was 
excommunicated religiously. The Hebrew economy did not permit a woman so suffering to take any part 
or place in the worship of God. She was shut out from temple and synagogue worship. She was divorced 
from her husband by the same law. She was ostracized from society. We are not dealing with that law, 
certainly we have no right to criticise it; but we thank God that it has passed away for ever, and that the 
spirit of the age is one which desires to take care of the helpless and suffering. This woman had been 
spending her money perpetually for twelve years to find a remedy; and, as Luke says, could not be cured 
of any, or, as Mark says, was nothing bettered but rather the worse. Twelve years. Jairus’s little girl 
twelve years of age; this woman, twelve years of suffering. Twelve years of sunshine, twelve years of 
shadow. A little child full of laughter going out towards death; and a woman who had been in the midst 
of a living death for twelve years; and they both came into contact with him. 

Then two blind men. They heard, but could not see; they felt, but could not perceive. Two blind men, but 
they fought their way to him. 

And finally a demon-possessed man, whom the demon held in the thrall of dumbness; for there was a 
close connection between the dumbness of the man and his possession. 

The sorrowing father, a wealthy man, a man of position, but his life overshadowed because his bairn was 
dying; he came to Jesus. The woman who had lost everything that was worth having, religious privilege, 
family care, social position, all her wealth; she came to Jesus. Two blind men who, perhaps, as one of the 
commentators says, did often talk about what other men saw, and perchance did often talk about the 
Healer Whose fame had gone through all the district, unable to see his face, unable to see their own, 
unable to see the faces of their loved ones; they found their way to him. The demon-possessed man, who 
could not find his way to Jesus, was brought by others. All kinds of need. Thus the King passed into the 
midst of the multitudes, and he drew to himself, into the closest circle, the most needy people from 
among the crowds. And so it is to-day. It is the broken heart, the bereft, the discouraged, the unfit, that he 
will bring nearer to himself than any others. 


Now notice the method of their coming. Jairus came for his child, and he came asking that Jesus would 
come and lay his hand upon her. He said, "She is even now dead" there is practically no hope; indeed, 



there is no hope apart from God, for that is the meaning of the confession "but come and lay thy hand 
upon her, and she shall live." He asked for the touch of the hand of Christ. That was one method. 


The woman came quite differently. While Jairus came and publicly proffered his request, this woman 
tried to get to him without anybody knowing. She did not ask him to touch her; she touched him. It was 
quite a different method. 

Then came the blind men, crying out — they were clamorous, noisy men — "Have mercy on us, thou 
Son of David.” In the other evangels we are told that the crowd tried to silence them, and they cried out 
the more, "Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy." They were not only clamorous, they were persistent. 
They got right into the house where Jesus had gone. It was the method of men determined to get to him, 
persisting in spite of opposition. 

And then the last case. This man did not come to him at all; other people brought him; he was too far 
gone to come. Reason was dethroned. The other people brought him, and there is no word in the story 
about his faith. There is no single word that indicates that he had anything to do with his own coming. 

He was past the possibility of realising his need, so that there was not only diversity of need, there was 
diversity also in the method of approach. 

And yet there is a great unity in these illustrations. They all approached him. They all appealed to him 
for force. They all appealed to him for exactly what they needed. Jairus came to him with quiet dignity, 
surcharged with the sorrow of his heart; but he came to him for just what he needed. The woman came to 
him secretly, pressing her way through the crowd, not a surging crowd only, but a moving crowd on the 
way to Jairus’s house. Perhaps a little way in front of all the rest was Jairus himself, for if he could have 
hurried Christ that day he would. And then next to Jesus and round about him were the apostles, the most 
dignified men in the whole company. Through that crowd of jostling and pressing strong men, with 
perchance here and there a mother, lifting up her little child to look into the face of the great Prophet as 
he paused, one woman, weak and wan and emaciated and thin, pressed near to him. In that woman’s 
coming one sees the most wonderful combination of weakness and strength. She forced her way through 
that crowd until she touched Jesus. It was quite different from Jairus’s coming, but it was a coming for 
what she needed, the claim for power. The blind men came to him for the same thing, and the dumb 
demoniac, brought to him by others, came for the same thing. 

What was the issue in every case? The need was met; death vanquished, disease cured, sight granted, 
and, in the case of the man possessed, freedom from the demon, followed by speech. 

"Behold your King" is the word of Matthew from first to last. He vanquishes death for the broken heart 
of a father; he deals with all the necessity of the excommunicated, divorced, ostracized woman; he opens 
the eyes of the blind; he looses the silence of the tongue of the dumb as he exorcises the demon that has 
seized him. 

Let us now look at the King more closely. Notice first of all his readiness. When Jairus came it is 
written, he "arose and followed." He needed no pressure save that of the man’s broken heart. That is an 
argument he never can refuse. 

When the woman touched him she was healed before he spoke, when she grasped the border of his 
garment. Perhaps it was the fringe of the garment on which she took hold; that in which the Hebrews 
were commanded to wear a ribbon of blue that they might look upon it, and remember the words of the 
law to do them. While Jesus Christ was supremely disdainful of all merely Hebrew ritual, he observed 
the law of Moses to its last tittle. So, probably, he wore the ribbon of blue, and the woman grasped at it 
with her frail hand. He knew it, and swifter than the lightning’s flash, quick as the heartbeat of God, his 
virtue healed her. There was no persuasion necessary beyond the persuasion of her agony; and the 
moment she took hold, healing came. 



Then the blind men. You may say there is a good deal of persuasion necessary here. No; it is simply that 
wonderful method by which Jesus Christ did sometimes proceed, of letting people pour out their whole 
heart, and show their earnestness, before he answered. When they had persistently clamoured for his 
help, following him into the house, sight came. 

In the healing of the dumb demoniac, which is almost brutal in its bluntness as Matthew tells the story, 
there is never a word of request, to say nothing of appreciation. "There was brought to him a dumb man 
possessed with a demon. And when the demon was cast out, the dumb man spake." That is all. It was the 
movement of a great readiness. So through all we see the King ready. 

But look at the King again, and mark his method. How the method varies! It is a great picture, this of 
Jesus coming to the house of Jairus. We need the three Gospel stories to see it, it is so exquisite in its 
beauty. He came in where the child was lying dead, and he said, "She is not dead, but sleepeth." And 
they laughed him to scorn. What did he do? He put them all out. Do not imagine that this King is only 
capable of tenderness; he can do very drastic things. He was justified in his action. When he came in they 
were wailing; before he had been there two minutes they were laughing; but there are some people who 
must be put out before Jesus can do anything. "He could there do no mighty work ... because of their 
unbelief." A critical, scorning, scoffing crowd must be put out before he can do anything. He himself 
was affected by it. Criticism was sterilising in its effect upon him. Faith was fertilising. Then there is a 
beautiful touch of tenderness in the Master’s method with the maiden. Remember he was also healing 
the man’s heart. He put his hand on the child and said, "Talitha cumi; which is, being interpreted, 

Damsel, I say unto thee, Arise." Yet that does not interpret it, it hardly translates it. If you translate 
"Talitha cumi" literally, Jesus really said, Little lamb, I say unto thee, Arise. Oh that sweet touch, that 
tenderness of tone! Then "He charged them much, that no man should know this; and he commanded 
that something should be given her to eat." Observe the sweet reasonableness of the Lord! He ordered 
them to give her, not the catechism, but meat — physical food. Jairus, here is your bairn. Take care of 
her, give her meat. We talk about the Man Jesus, and blessed be his humanity; but this is God, and he 
robs death of its prey, and thinks about the meal of a little maiden; and springtime comes into the heart 
of the man, and summer follows it, and all life is different to him. 

But on his way to the house of Jairus, in dealing with the woman, the King’s method was quite a 
different one. First, a question was asked, not because he wanted to know, but because it was necessary 
that this woman should go a good deal further than she had done. "Who touched me?" said Jesus. You 
need not be angry with the question the disciples asked, "Thou seest the multitude thronging thee, and 
sayest thou, who touched Me?" That is precisely what we should have said. Tenderly and reverently, 
with a touch of amazement in our voice, we would have said, Dear Master, why do you ask that? Many 
have touched you in the last half-hour. He always knows the difference between the jostle of a curious 
mob and the touch of a soul in its agony. The soul that touches him is the soul that will gain the virtue. 
"Who touched ME?" He differentiates between the curious crowd and the soul in its need. But follow on 
a little, and see his method, for he has not finished. The woman seeing that everything was known, came 
in front of him and told him all the truth. Then Matthew tells us the most beautiful thing. The King said, 
"Daughter." We cannot say these things as they ought to be said. Oh for the breath of the Spirit of God to 
make the music for us! All that came after, "Be of good cheer; thy faith hath made thee whole," was 
included when he said, "Daughter." She is excommunicated; "Daughter" — she is adopted. She is 
divorced; "Daughter" He takes her to his heart. She is ostracized; "Daughter" — and he admits her to 
heaven’s society. In one word he drove the clouds away and showed her the blue sky, with the golden 
sunshine all about her. By one word the shackles of her pain and impotence fell from her, and she stood 
in all the light and liberty of conscious relationship with God. But before he could say "Daughter," he 
had to bring her from secret discipleship into the place of confessed discipleship. She took hold of the 
border of his garment, and the power came. Then he said in effect, I want you to have more than that. I 
do not want you to be satisfied with virtue communicated through my garments. Come, and look into my 
face. He looked down into her face. Behold those eyes! Oh the light and glory of them — the quiet 
tenderness, the surpassing beauty of them! 



Then came the blind men. Here was another method. "Believe ye that I am able to do this?" "Yea, Lord." 
Then his hands were put upon their eyes. Have you ever thought it would have been worth while to be 
blind for fifty years to feel those hands touch the eyes, and know the breaking of the light? 

In healing the dumb man we have no account of his method; we simply see his quiet majesty. All need 
appealed to his force. He appealed in every case to faith; and where faith responded, either personally or 
vicariously his power was made manifest over death, disease, blindness, demons — power that defies 
explanation, but arrests because of its abundance. 

The thing which is supremely impressive is the ease of his might There is no struggle, no long 
mysterious preparation. The need comes; he speaks, he touches; the need is met. And all these are little 
things that he did not account worth talking about. He said to the men about him. Do not go and talk 
about these things; do not go and publish this abroad. This is not the thing I want you to see: "Believe me 
that I am in the Father, and the Father in me; or else believe me for the very works’ sake." 

The spiritual miracles, the moral remakings, are going on all around us to-day. God help us all to see the 
King, to touch the King as he passes. The arm of flesh need not be lifted; the sigh of faith is enough. 
Make it thine by submission, and all the glory of his reign will shine upon you, and the supernatural 
power resident within him will be yours. 

Oh matchless King! In this exhibition of benefits we have seen the supremacy and the power of the King 
in every realm. He has demonstrated his power to do as well as to teach. Do not be afraid to let him tear 
away the veil behind which thou hast hidden some evil thing in thy life. Let him reveal it, for he will heal 
it. This is the method and purpose of the King. 

The final word in this section reveals the antagonism of his foe and ours. It expressed itself through the 
religious leaders of the time. "By the prince of the demons casteth he out demons." A King so 
marvellous in teaching and power, yet to the prejudiced mind bringing no conviction; and there were 
men who dared to say that he moved to victory in the power of evil. Let us jealously inquire in what 
attitude we listen and study, for it is possible for prejudice and pride to blind us to the most solemn and 
sacred truths. May God grant that instead of the blasphemy which attributes his victories to evil, we may 
be among the number of those who say, This is our King; we have waited for him; upon his brow we put 
the crown, and by God’s help we will serve him. 

Matthew 9:35 

Mt 9:35-38 

IN reading this passage we notice that it chronicles no definite acts in the work of Jesus. The verses form 
rather a statement of general facts and general effects. This statement deals with the passing of the King 
from place to place; with what he saw as he thus passed through cities and villages; with what he felt in 
the presence of the things he saw; and with the result of that consciousness. 

The general statement is that "Jesus went about all the cities and the villages," and, by way of 
introduction, the one matter to be recognized is that, in so doing, he came into contact with all sorts and 
conditions of people. The problem of the city, and the problem of the village existed in those days as it 
does to-day. Jesus went to cities and villages; to the people who lived in crowds, and at the heart of the 
movements of the day; and to the people far away in the hamlets on the hillside, and in the valley, whose 
little world was the vineyard and the cornfield. As he went he had a threefold method: that of teaching, 
preaching, and healing. Thus he prosecuted his Kingly work. 

His teaching of the people consisted of interpretations of their own Scriptures and economy. That was 
the first method of the King; emphasising the truth taught by immediate application. We have no detailed 
account of this teaching of the general multitudes, but occasional illustrations by the record of what 
happened at some particular place. Once we are told he went, as his custom was, to the Synagogue, and, 



finding the book of the Prophet, he read old and perfectly familiar words, giving them new life and 
meaning, teaching their deepest intention. 


His preaching consisted of the proclamation of the good news of the Kingdom of God; or, to put that into 
other words, the good tidings of his own work in establishing that Kingdom. He was preaching that 
prophetically only. He waited for the Cross ere that great evangel could be sent forth in all its fulness; 
but he went through the cities and the villages preaching the Kingdom of God; saying to men, God is on 
the Throne; affirming the fact of the Kingship of God. 

The ministry of healing was the manifestation of his power to work as well as to preach; and such 
manifestation was, moreover, a revelation of the order of the Divine government. God is King, and 
everything that limits the sphere of his control must be subdued to his purpose; and, therefore, he healed 
disease. We have already seen that the miracles of Jesus were not interferences with law, but restorations 
of law; and that disease is lawlessness. Therefore to heal is not to interfere with law, but to restore the 
operation of law. In all the miracles of Jesus, miracles of physical healing, there was a symbolic value, 
and a spiritual intention. Whenever Jesus healed a sick person, he said in effect to that person, All 
suffering results from failure to yield to the control of our Father; all these limitations of life, and this 
destruction of life, result from rebellion against the Kingship of God. Thus, doing this threefold work, he 
went about all the cities, and all the villages. 

But now the time had come in the mission of the King, when it was necessary to appoint fellow- 
labourers, labourers together with himself. This passage reveals the reason for such appointment. The 
work was one in which he needed helpers of a very definite type — labourers ; and the need for the work 
was created by compassion in the heart of Jesus, which is the deepest thing in the heart of God; and it is 
that which this passage reveals to us. 

Let us state that again in other words. The time had come in the work of Jesus when he was constrained 
to appoint other labourers who should help him. Humanly speaking, he could not overtake his work. He 
had been preaching, teaching, healing; but there were so many places he could not reach in his human 
and localised and straitened circumstances; and he must have men to help him, for the work must be 
done. Must, because Jesus saw the multitudes distressed, scattered as sheep without a shepherd. 

Oh Man of Nazareth, majestic, with eyes all love-lit; strange King of men, enunciating such an ethic that 
one’s soul has been ashamed in its flaming glory, what matter about these people, why not leave them 
alone? Why must they be cared for? And the answer is, "He was moved with compassion." The necessity 
for the salvation of men is revealed in that statement. There is no reason in man that God should save; 
the need is born of his own compassion. No man has any claim upon God. Why, then, should men be 
cared for? Why should they not become the prey of the ravening wolf, having wandered from the fold? It 
has been said that the great work of redemption was the outcome of a passion for the righteousness and 
holiness of God; that Jesus must come and teach and live and suffer and die because God is righteous 
and holy. I do not so read the story. God could have met every demand of his righteousness and holiness 
by handing men over to the doom they had brought upon themselves. But deepest in the being of God, 
holding in its great energising might, both holiness and righteousness, is love and compassion. God said, 
according to Hosea, "How shall I give thee up, Ephraim?" It is out of the love which inspired that wail of 
the Divine heart, that salvation has been provided, and our evangel has come. 

"He was moved with compassion." That is just a simple lattice-window made up of crossing human 
words. Look through it, and you will see the flaming glory of the infinite love of the infinite God. You 
will see the birthplace of everything that makes for the uplifting of man. 

The thoughts of paramount importance in this passage are such as are suggested by two pronouns. "He” 
and "they." "he saw, and was moved with compassion." "They were distressed and scattered, as sheep 
having no shepherd." 



Let us look, then, first at the King as here revealed; secondly, at the Kingdom as he saw it waiting to be 
redeemed and realised; and, finally, at his puipose and his method. 

The King of whom we have already said so much, was moved with compassion. The word compassion 
has come into our language from the Latin. It is, no doubt, the correct word at this point, spiritually; and 
yet the Greek word here translated compassion is a very remarkable one. It is a word of the kind which is 
largely passing out of use to-day, and the passing would not appear to be a loss, but rather a gain. The 
Greek word is one of those in which emotion is suggested by a physical figure. Very literally the 
declaration is that "His bowels were moved within him." By the Greek, the bowels were regarded as the 
seat of violent passion, such as anger or love. By the Hebrew, they were regarded as the seat of the 
tender affections. Isaac Watts sang a hymn bearing on this verse, which we have changed in most of our 
hymn-books, and yet he was but translating from his Greek Testament, 

"With joy we meditate the grace 
Of our High Priest above; 

His heart is made of tenderness, 

His bowels yearn with love." 

If Isaac Watts is a little out of date, he is quite accurate. He translated literally, definitely, and positively, 
from this very word here rendered compassion. Then knowing that the translation was insufficient, Isaac 
Watts moved on, and took another word: 

"Touched with a sympathy within, 

He knows our feeble frame; 

He knows what sore temptations 
mean, 

For he hath felt the same." 

Thus on the human level, this picture of God is that of a Man who went into the cities, and into the 
villages, and looked at the people; and what he saw made his whole inner physical life, as the 
sacramental symbol of the spiritual, move and burn. We all know some little of this; how in certain 
circumstances, in some great overwhelming fear, in some sudden sorrow, our very physical life, acting in 
harmony with the mental, is filled with pain. "He was moved with compassion." He was moved to the 
agony of the physical by the pain of the spiritual. 

But that was only sacramental and symbolic. What lay behind it all? Let us go back to our translation — 
"He was moved with compassion." What is compassion? Feeling with, pain with, comradeship in 
sorrow, fellowship in agony; an at-one-ment between this King and those upon whom he looked, 
culminating in the Cross as to outward expression. It existed in the heart of God long before the material 
Cross was uplifted; and it expressed itself in the suffering of the Son of God through all the years of his 
sympathy with man before he went to that actual Cross. He could not see a woman who had suffered 
twelve years of pain but that he felt her feebleness. He came so intimately into comradeship and 
sympathy with human life that its pain was his pain. Do not ever think of this word compassion as 
though it meant pity merely. You can pity people and see them die in misery; but he bare with them; he 
identified himself with the very issue of their pain; the very issue of their sin. That is compassion. 

Then look at the King again. He wanted to shepherd these distressed ones. That was his main desire. 
"They were distressed and scattered as sheep not having a shepherd," and he wanted to shepherd them. 
Perhaps we cannot quite understand this desire; yet every mother appreciates it in some measure; the 
mothers who, seeing the neglected children of the slum, yearn to mother them all, understand. That is 
God’s heart. That is how Jesus felt. He wanted to shepherd these people, he wanted to take care of them. 
He wanted to fold them; he wanted to feed them. 


These are the two functions of the King. The real King is always folding and feeding the sheep. In 
spiritual things the one who folds the sheep is the priest, and the one who feeds the sheep is the prophet. 



So that in true Kingship there are included the functions of the priest and the prophet; and these were the 
passions stirred in the heart of Jesus by his vision of the multitudes. 

But let us turn our eyes from this wonderful King, moved with compassion, a shepherd by nature, 
desiring the folding and feeding of all sheep, and look at the Kingdom as he saw it. The people at whom 
he had been looking were not all of one class. It cannot too often be stated that his view was of 
Humanity, Jesus did not pay special attention to the rulers, neither did he pay special attention to the 
people of the submerged classes as they came to him, and appealed to him. He saw all sorts and 
conditions of people. He saw the multitudes as sheep, not as goats and sheep. The Scriptures never speak 
of men as goats except once, and it is a very great question as to whether it is not wrong to look upon 
that as a picture of the judgment of individuals. It is the picture of a national judgment, and the figure 
applies not to men, but to nations. Jesus saw men as sheep out in the highways. Every man is in God’s 
image. Every human being has, if we can but see it, the hall-mark of the likeness of God, and he saw in 
the multitudes their natural possibility of realising a Divine purpose. If a man is lost, if a child shall so 
wander from the pathway as eventually to be lost, it will be by not realising the possibility of their own 
lives, and so being lost by degeneration and degradation. He saw the multitudes as sheep. 

Yes, but he clearly saw their actual condition. Here again the Greek words are graphic words. They were 
distressed, fleeced, lacerated by the fleecing, scattered, flung, tossed by violence. In these words we have 
the picture of sheep departed from the fold, into the midst of wolves; they are seen with their fleece torn, 
half-dead, bleeding from wounds, and fainting. This is how he saw men and women, because they had 
no shepherd. That is a dread and awe-inspiring passage in Ezekiel about shepherds who fed themselves 
instead of the sheep, shepherds who came with no healing to the wounded sheep, shepherds who never 
went to seek lost sheep. That is Ezekiel’s picture. That is how the King saw the people; and he had come 
to do what the shepherds had failed to do. He had come to fold and feed them. He had come to heal 
them. He had come to seek and save that which was lost. He was the "Good Shepherd," and "The Good 
Shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep." 

Finally, let us notice his purpose and his method. His purpose is to be the Shepherd, to fold the sheep and 
to feed the sheep. In order to fold the sheep he must come into conflict with the foe, and he accomplished 
his victory by the purity of his life, and by the infinite passion of his dying. He had also come to feed the 
sheep, that is to give sustenance to their neglected life. 

Now the moment had come when the King, who is the Shepherd, was about to gather a few more around 
himself; when he would avail himself of the help of others. What did he do with them? He first gave 
them his vision of the multitudes, and then he said, "Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that he 
send forth labourers." If we are going to do anything that is worth doing we must see as he sees. Let us 
say: oh Shepherd true, open our eyes that we may see as thou seest. And if we see as he sees we shall 
hear him say to us, "Pray thou the Lord of the harvest to thrust forth labourers into his harvest." 

In this brief paragraph Jesus makes use of two figures, and here again, as on other occasions, it looks as 
though he almost inadvertently confused figures, and mixed metaphors. But he never really did so. First 
it is the figure of the shepherd and the sheep; and then it is the figure of the harvest and the labourers. 

But in these two you have the perfect unfolding of two sides of the great question. In the sheep and the 
shepherd you see man’s need met by God. But in the harvest and the labourers you see God’s need met 
by man. Our Gospel is, "Jehovah is my Shepherd." But the Master says to us, If that is the Gospel, and if 
my compassion has given you the Gospel; now look, the fields are white unto harvest. That is God’s 
harvest. All those sheaves ought to be garnered for him. They are sheaves of harvest which God would 
have gathered and garnered, but he needs labourers to gather his white harvest. 

Matthew 10:1 


Mt 10:1-23 



BETWEEN the final charge of the last chapter, and the action of the King now described, there is a close 
and a very striking connection. It is first to be carefully noted that the men whom he charged to pray 
specifically for labourers, were those whom he immediately sent forth to labour. "Pray ye," is the first 
command; "go ye," is the next. The men who have learnt to look with the eyes of Jesus until they feel 
with the heart of Jesus; and who, out of such vision and such feeling, begin to pray, are more than half 
ready for the work of bringing in the harvest. "Pray," that is the first thing; but "go" is the next; and as 
surely as he says "pray," he says "go." Yet let it be remembered that he never says "go" until he has said 
"pray." 

If that fundamental connection between the compassion of the King, and his commissioning of the 
twelve is recognized, then we may proceed to the discovery of the main value of this section. That main 
value lies in the fact that it contains "His commandments." Chapter eleven begins, "And it came to pass, 
when Jesus had finished commanding his twelve disciples, he departed thence to teach and preach in 
their cities." Thus it is at once seen that chapter ten consists of the Master’s charge to those men whom 
he was about to send out, in co-operation with himself, to do the work which lay so heavily upon his 
heart. In this charge the King himself reveals the lines of service, the methods to be adopted, and the 
prayer to be offered. 

So far in the propaganda of the King we have considered his enunciation of ethics; and have observed his 
exhibition of benefits. Now we see him about to enter upon the great work of enforcing his claims; and 
first he sends forth these disciples. Thus they become more than disciples; he constitutes them apostles. 
This is the first time the word is applied to them. Only once in Matthew is this word, which indicates 
their relation to him in specific and well-defined service, made use of. An apostle is a delegate, the first 
messenger, the one who represents the King, whose only business is to represent the King, who speaks 
the word of the King, and speaks it with authority because he is sent, delegated, the ambassador of the 
King. 

Let us first make a broad analysis of the whole chapter, that we may follow its movement, and 
understand to some extent what the King was really doing, as he prepared those twelve men and sent 
them forth on their mission. 

The King’s outlook was upon the work which those whom he appoints will have to do to the end of the 
age. Some of the things which he said have no application to us; they were only for the men who were 
then with him. Nevertheless there are underlying principles in every part of these charges which are of 
perpetual application. The changes which would follow in circumstances and conditions were recognized 
by the King; and in an orderly movement, perfectly balanced, perfectly adjusted, he gave instructions to 
the apostles for the whole dispensation which he was about to initiate. As the King stood in the midst of 
the twelve, he looked at them and at the immediate present; but he also looked with those clear, far- 
seeing eyes into the near decades; and still further he looked down all the centuries; and speaking to the 
first apostles, he delivered a charge which in its comprehensiveness and finality is applicable to the 
whole movement of his enterprise, until his second advent. He declared the abiding principles, which 
must obtain through all the ages; and he described the changing conditions, which would necessitate 
changing methods. 

This charge divided the age into three distinctly-marked epochs. In the first four verses we read of how 
our Lord called these disciples and named them apostles; and we have the names of the twelve. Then 
from verse five to the end of verse fifteen we have the first section of the charge. The fifteenth verse 
reads, "Verily I say unto you. It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah in the day 
of judgment, than for that city," that is for any city to which these men would come and would be 
refused; against such a city he charged them to shake the dust from their feet. This is one movement, one 
division of the discourse. 

At verse sixteen it is evident that our Lord lifted his eyes and looked further on, and saw how his 
apostles, his messengers, these very men, would presently enter upon, a new phase in their work, and 
have to face new difficulties; he said, "Behold I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves." That 



was the description of a new movement, quite different from the one described in verses five to fifteen, 
as we shall see more clearly presently. It ended with the strange words of verse twenty-three, "But when 
they persecute you in this city, flee into the next: for verily 1 say unto you. Ye shall not have gone 
through the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be come.” There ends the second movement in the great 
charge. 

Then begins the third, which commences with the words, "A disciple is not above his teacher, nor a 
servant above his lord"; and runs to the end of the chapter. 

Thus, in this one discourse, the King referred to three distinct epochs; the first division, verses five to 
fifteen, exactly describing the work of the apostles from the day when he ordained them, until the day of 
his own crucifixion. It had to do with their immediate work. All his instructions in that division were 
applicable to the men whom he sent forth, while he still lived amongst them, until the day of his 
crucifixion. With his crucifixion, the order initiated ended, and save in fundamental principles, the 
commission of those verses has no application to us. Immediately following these instructions, he 
continued, "Behold I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves.” Now, these men knew practically 
nothing of persecution until after the crucifixion of Jesus. He was rejected, but they were treated with 
respect, even by the crowds. The crowds argued with them, tried to understand what relation they bore to 
Jesus, asked them what Christ meant by certain things; but did not persecute them. He kept them to the 
end, bore the brunt of persecution, gathered it into his own heart, and they knew nothing of it. But when 
the rough and rugged Cross was revealed, persecution broke upon them from their own nation In view of 
this he charged them that when they were persecuted in one city they were to flee to another, saying, "Ye 
shall not have gone through the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be come." In these words he was 
evidently referring to his coming in judgment at the fall of Jerusalem, which took place in the year A. D. 
70. Thus the second period ended with the fall of Jerusalem. It was then that the Son of Man came in the 
sense in which he meant here. A very remarkable fact of history throws light upon this; never from the 
day of Jerusalem’s fall until now has a Christian believer been scourged in a Jewish synagogue. From the 
moment when Jerusalem passed out of human history as a commonwealth, her direct persecution of 
Christ ended. Alas, and alas, that Christians have persecuted Jews, but the Jew has never persecuted the 
Christian since the fall of Jerusalem. Thus in the second movement the King was dealing with the new 
conditions of his apostles’ service, following his crucifixion and continuing until the fall of Jerusalem; 
and again, save in fundamental principles, the instructions are not applicable to us. 

Then he saw still further down the centuries, all that would follow the fall of Jerusalem, to the end of the 
age; and in view of that period he began to talk about the relationship of his servants to himself, going 
back to the word disciple, and no longer using the word apostle, thus including in the final movement of 
his instruction all the company of his children who will be his servants until he come again. "A disciple 
is not above his teacher"; and so on, in that wonderful passage in which he revealed this supreme truth, 
that after Israel’s nationality ceased, and his Church should become the instrument for the proclaiming of 
his Gospel, her power would consist in her immediate identification with himself; and her mission be 
that of constant co-operation with his purpose. 

That is, of course, only a broad survey of these commandments of the King. We shall need to consider 
them more carefully; but before we do so, let us notice that the change of conditions created by the 
crucifixion of Jesus, and again by the fall of Jerusalem are self-evident. The position of these men was 
greatly changed after the crucifixion of Jesus; and it was as greatly changed again when the principal 
force in persecuting them was broken. It is perfectly clear that the King foresaw these things, and that he 
understood perfectly the whole movement of the years that stretched before him. Let us recognize the 
perfect wisdom and sufficiency of the King. One of the profoundest reasons for trusting Christ to-day in 
the matter of all Christian service is that here and elsewhere he revealed his perfect knowledge of 
conditions which no man could forecast, and which yet have transpired exactly as he foretold them. 

Now let us go back to a more particular examination of the first two of these movements. We will notice 
the immediate application of what he said to the men who stood around him as to their work until his 
crucifixion; and then the application of the next words, which he spoke to them concerning the period 



after his Cross until the destruction of Jerusalem. After considering the immediate application of these 
things, we will consider two principles of permanent value which bear their message to us. 

As to the first period, we first notice the sphere of their operations. They were not to go to the Gentiles, 
they were not to go to the Samaritans. They were to "Go rather to the lost sheep of the House of Israel." 

It was a limited sphere. Ere he ascended all this was abrogated, as he said, "Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to the whole creation.” 

Notice further, that he charged them that came into a. city of Israel, being forbidden to go to a Gentile 
city, or a city of the Samaritan, they were to seek out those who were worthy. If the house were worthy 
they were to enter; if not, they were not to enter. That is the exact opposite of what we are to do to-day; 
the messenger to-day seeks the house of the lost and the unworthy. So that the charges he gave to these 
men, are not the charges he gives to us. 

Yet again, notice the message these men were to deliver; that "The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand"; that 
the Kingdom was close because the King was there; that the King, long looked for, hoped for, waited for, 
was amongst them; that if they did but turn to him they would find the Messiah. It was a peculiar 
message. Not a word about forgiveness of sin, not a word concerning the filling of the Holy Spirit, not a 
word concerning the things which are our special message and glory. Their message was Messianic, but 
not fully interpreted, and the proofs they were to give evidenced the divinity of their mission, "Heal the 
sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out demons.” It is because men have lost the sense of the 
proportion of our Master’s orderly speech that, to-day, some imagine that all this is still our work. This is 
not our work. We have no commission to heal the sick miraculously. If we have a commission to heal 
the sick miraculously we have also a commission to raise the dead, for the two things are closely 
connected. Every man who claims that he has a commission to heal the sick, must, in order to convince 
of his authority, be able to raise the dead also. We are not now discussing the question of divine healing. 
All healing is divine; the devil never heals. It is possible for God to heal us without medicine, without 
aid, but we have no warrant for claiming healing at the caprice of our will, but only as we use the means 
that God has given to us. This commission to heal the sick, and raise the dead, and cleanse the lepers, 
and cast out demons, was a commission to those early disciples, their credentials of power, because they 
were preaching the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. The whole was withdrawn when the Spirit came, and made 
the Church the spiritual messenger of the Spiritual Kingdom, which finally is to unfold and manifest and 
realise the material also. 

Then notice the methods they were to adopt. They were to make no physical provision for themselves. 
They were to be dependent upon those to whom they came. They were to take no gold nor silver nor 
brass. That command was definitely set aside by our Lord in the words chronicled by Luke; "When I sent 
you forth without purse, and wallet, and shoes, lacked ye anything? And they said, Nothing. And he said 
unto them. But now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and likewise a wallet: and he that hath none, let 
him sell his cloak, and buy a sword." The necessity for provision presently became part of the work of 
these men. In this first commission he was speaking of a local and limited ministry which they were 
immediately to exercise. 

Then the result of their coming was to be that they were to pronounce peace, a message of joy and 
gladness. But if the house refused, in the dust they cast behind them their curse remained upon that 
house. All that has changed now. 

Has he changed his method because this earlier method failed? No; this is a mistake we all often make. 
He fulfilled his first intentions by these early methods and then changed them. 

In the next section also we find words which were of immediate application. First he said, "Behold I send 
you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves." There have been other eras of persecution in the Church, but 
never from the day in which Jerusalem fell has there been a systematic persecution of Christians by 
Jews. That was a manifestation peculiar to the period immediately following his crucifixion. Another 
was that of the destruction of family peace. As the evangel came into the families of the Jews, and 



certain therein believed, strife followed in peculiar form and ferocity, such as had never been known. 
Then was to come the Spirit’s witness under circumstances of trial, the peculiar witness of defence. 

Finally they were to haste through the cities of Israel because the coming of the Son of Man was 
imminent, and unless they hasted they would not have passed through the cities of Israel before he came. 
Here again is a fact to be carefully noted. Never since the destruction of Jerusalem has Israel had a city 
anywhere on earth. She has gathered into the cities of the Gentiles and the people have made their power 
felt, but to-day Israel has no city to call its own. Jerusalem itself, "the city of the great King," whose very 
dust is precious to the Jew, is the one spot in all the world he would fain possess. It is the one city in all 
the world that those who possess wish they did not. And yet those who hate it cannot lose it, and those 
who want it cannot gain it. Here is a problem for the politicians, in the face of which we must take God 
into account. There are more Jews gathered together in New York than ever were gathered together in 
Jewish cities in later times, but it is not their city; they are aliens among the nations. 

What is meant here by the coming of the Son of Man? Some hold that the Second Advent of Jesus is 
past; that he actually came in Person at the time of the fall of Jerusalem; and was seen of some few 
faithful souls. There may be an element of truth in that view, but that does not exhaust the teaching of the 
New Testament concerning the Second Advent. He had often come before; he had talked with Abraham, 
he had spoken to men in the past as the Angel of Jehovah, and who shall say that in his Personal Form he 
did not guide the Roman legions as they took Jerusalem? It is quite certain there can be no explanation of 
the coming of the Son of Man in this case except in the sense of judgment. His coming at the fall of 
Jerusalem, ended the cities of Israel, and this accounted for his urgency and haste in driving his apostles 
out to tell the story of the King and the Kingdom. 

But if these two sections are very largely applicable to the days we have referred to, there are permanent 
principles in each. In the first section none of the things we have mentioned apply to us. But in the 
words, "Freely ye received, freely give"; we touch a deep permanent truth which never changes. It was 
his word to those early disciples who went with the first proclamation of his Messiahship; it was his 
word to those whom he sent out as sheep among wolves; it is his word to us, "Freely ye received, freely 
give." 

It is the law of Christian service as to its disposition, rather than in its amount. The word "freely" does 
not mean abundantly. Jesus does not say, "Abundantly ye have received, abundantly give." The word 
signifies rather, "Gratuitously ye have received, gratuitously give." Our giving in service is to be on the 
pattern of God’s giving to us. We cannot buy anything from God; we are not to expect men to buy 
anything from us in this sacred service. God is good to us not for gain to himself, but out of his grace, 
out of his passion for giving. Now as Jesus said to his workers in that earliest period, so he says to us, 
"Freely ye received, freely give." Our service is not to be for success or profit, but for the sake of those 
we serve, expecting nothing in return. This is the law of Christian service. Freely we are to pour out of 
our best in sacrifice, in order to be in true co-operation with him. 

Then again in the second period, we find a word of immediate application, and of abiding principle; "Be 
ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves." "Wise" means sagacious, not sly; it is the quality 
of the serpent in its wariness for self-defence. "Harmless" means simple, or as Luther almost perfectly 
translated it, without fault, without flaw, simple and undeviating in life. That is a strange combination, 
but it is a perfect revelation. It is impossible to be wise as serpents save as we are simple as doves, for 
the serpent’s wisdom ends when it becomes vicious. It is impossible to be harmless as a dove without the 
wisdom of a serpent, for the dove’s simplicity ends when it becomes careless. 

But we can have the perfect combination, because he says, "I send you"; and if he send us, he will give 
us his wisdom, his harmlessness. Let us see to it that we are about his business, ready to do his will, then 
we can lean back upon all that he is, and appropriate it for our work. 


The teaching here for us in these first movements may be simply stated. 



Our authority is his; and proceeds out of his compassion for the unfit. 


Our service must be like his; gratuitous, free. 

Our attitudes are to be worthy of him; we must be wise with his wisdom, simple with his simplicity. 

Matthew 10:24 

Mt 10:24-42 

IN this section we have words which have direct application to ourselves. Just as in the great intercessory 
prayer of Jesus, recorded in the seventeenth chapter of John, he included us with those who were then 
round about him, so here he included all those who should share in his toil, until the consummation of the 
age at his second advent. 

This, then, is a section of supreme interest to us, and of supreme helpfulness. The area of application 
widens. This is indicated by the instruction given to those to whom the Lord began to speak when he said, 
"A disciple is not above his teacher, nor a servant above his lord." Keep these two words in mind — 
disciple, servant. Then go to the, end, and in verse forty-one, where, when dealing with that great subject 
of identification, he said, "He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s 
reward; and he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man shall receive a righteous 
man’s reward." These are words descriptive of those to whom he speaks in this final section — not 
apostles exclusively, but disciples also. There cannot be an apostle who is not a disciple, but there may be 
a disciple who is not an apostle. The apostle is the first messenger of the King. That is the distinct office 
of the apostle. The apostle always breaks up new ground, flashes light into darkness that has never before 
received it; and we thank God for those who have been successful in that long succession of apostolic toil. 

But the apostles are not the only workers in the orderliness of Christ’s Church; they do not exhaust the 
line of service. "He gave some to be apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers." Even these do not exhaust the line of service, for, following the word of that 
Ephesian declaration we read, he gave these "for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of 
ministering." That is to say, the whole Church is in the ministry, and those gifted within the Church are 
gifted in order that they may perfect the Church for the doing of this work. So not the apostle only, not the 
prophet only, not the evangelist only, not the pastor and teacher only, is in the ministry, but every 
disciple, every servant of Jesus. When any man receives the gift of the apostle, that constitutes him the 
first messenger of the King; or of the prophet, that sends him like a flame of fire through the land; or of 
the evangelist, that bids him go forth in wooing tenderness to bring men to Christ; or of the pastor and 
teacher, that enables him to feed the flock of God, and take the oversight of all sacred and holy work; all 
are in order to find and equip disciples and servants for ministry. 

Every disciple is called into fellowship with Jesus in his work; and standing here among these first 
twelve, who were to be apostles, he spoke to them, and through them, to the whole company of his 
disciples; and in this wonderful section he teaches us supreme and fundamental lessons about our 
relationship with Hun in service. The work to be done is not described in detail here, but it is inferentially 
seen. It is that of confessing Christ before men. That is the Church’s work. It is all-inclusive. When we 
have said that, we have said everything we can say about the apostle, the evangelist, the prophet, the 
pastor and teacher, and the disciple and servant. Whatever our gift may be within the Church, or as a 
member of the Church, our work is to confess Christ before men. Confession does not mean merely 
saying, he is mine, and I am his. That is a blessed thing to say, and, if only all disciples would say that to 
men, multitudes would be born into the Kingdom of God. But by confession we are to reveal him, to flash 
his glory, to make him known. The Church of Jesus Christ is not constituted in order that it may discuss 
philosophies or indulge in speculations. It is created to confess Christ, and it never ought to rest for one 
moment, until the last weary, sin-bound soul, in the furthest region of the world, has heard his evangel, 
has beheld his glory. 



The first movement of this chapter had to do with men who were going to be sent away from Jesus, 
though, of course, identified with him in sympathy. In the second movement, when they were to go as 
sheep in the midst of wolves, and yet bound to him by the Holy Spirit, they were to have no fear when 
they stood upon their defence. This last movement becomes more gracious and tender, more searching 
and fiery; and the whole theme is that of the identification of the worker with Jesus, and all that it means 
to him as he goes forth. 

First, our Lord shows what the result of identification with himself ‘will be in the personal position of the 
workers; {Mt 10:24-28} secondly, what the result of identification with himself will be, in the matter of the 
workers’ relationship to God (verses 29-33); finally, what the result of the workers’ identification with 
himself will be in the matter of the workers’ relationship to men who are outside, and to whom they are 

Sent. /Ml 10:34-42} 

Let us take the first of these — the worker in identification with Christ. The Lord first stated the fact of 
identification. He declared the issue of identification. Next he spoke a word of assurance based upon the 
fact of identification. Further he uttered the commission which is the outcome of identification. Finally he 
revealed the one and only fear that need result from identification. 

The fact of identification is revealed in the statement, "A disciple is not above his teacher, nor a servant 
above his lord. It is enough for the disciple that he be (or become) as his teacher, and the servant as his 
lord." One need hardly say anything here by way of exposition. This statement of the fact that the worker 
is identified with the Lord, is a wonderful statement, thrilling with grace. We readily bow to the first 
position, "The disciple is not above his teacher, nor a servant above his master." The word servant here is 
bondservant, slave, and means not merely a servant as one who renders service, but a servant as one who 
is the property of his master, and therefore renders service. That is the word that runs through the New 
Testament as descriptive of service. Thus our Lord introduces us to the fact of our relationship to him. We 
are his disciples, learning. We are his bond-slaves, bound to obey him. We are therefore not above him. 

If the statement had ended there, we should reverently have bowed the head and worshipped. But he said 
another thing, a very wonderful thing, a thing no other master ever said, and no other lord ever said, "It is 
enough for the disciple that he become as his teacher, and the servant as his lord." By this word the King 
teaches us that, in all our service for him, he reckons us as identified with himself, as going in his place, 
for at the conclusion he said, "He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him 
that sent me." We are his disciples, he is our Teacher, and he is above us; but his teaching is to make us 
become as he is, and all he is, is ours in this matter of service. Thus he brings us into the place of perfect 
identification with himself. The bond-servant, bound to obey, because the property of the King, is yet as 
he goes forth, identified with his Lord, with his Lord’s royalty, his Lord’s dignity, his Lord’s authority, 
delegated by the King to speak for the King, in the name and nature and the power of the King. 

Next we are taught the issue of that identification; "If they have called the master of the house Beelzebub, 
how much more them of his household!" That is to say, the Master has been misunderstood, the Master 
has been misinterpreted, and we must not expect any other experience. If the Master has not been able to 
make clear to certain minds the truths he has been teaching, we must remember that we have to face the 
same difficulty. No doubt the Lord knew that there lurked in the mind of these twelve men the thoughts 
that are so often with us — the thought of their inability, the thought of the tremendous work he was 
sending them forth to do, and they trembled. They were afraid of the forces that were moving against 
them, and he said in effect; Yes, you will have difficulties, you will be misunderstood, you will be 
misrepresented, but ever remember this is the necessary issue of identification. 

In view of that he uttered the word of assurance, "Fear them not therefore: for there is nothing covered, 
that shall not be revealed; and hid, that shall not be known." Here our Lord did not mean that the evil 
secrets of the hearts of evil men were going to be uncovered. That is also true, but here there is another 
application. It is as though he had said; Do not be afraid of difficulties which are in front of you; men will 
misunderstand and misinterpret you as they have misunderstood and misinterpreted me; but do not be 
afraid; the covered thing you want to make known must be made known sooner or later; the thing that is 



hidden, that you strive to make real, must be revealed sooner or later. He said to these men and to us in 
effect; you are going out against terrible odds; I have been called Beelzebub; Men have attributed my 
works to demons, and my words to satanic agency; you are not going to be understood any better than 1 
have been; but do not be afraid, the truth must triumph; the covered thing that you cannot make men see, 
must be seen at last; the hidden thing you desire to bring out into the light, must come out into the light at 
last. It was a great word of assurance. 

Now mark the commission — and it is this commission, flinging its light back upon the former 
consideration, that explains the previous word — "What I tell you in the darkness" — that is the covered 
thing — "speak ye in the light: and what ye hear in the ear" whispered that is the hidden thing — 
"proclaim upon the house-tops." In other words, the King said; you are to be acquainted with the covered 
things, and the hidden things, the things not seen by the rulers of this world, the things not discovered by 
human philosophers, of this or any other age; the things that the wise and prudent never knew; and your 
work is a twofold work; you are first to listen while I whisper them to you, and then to mount the house¬ 
top and proclaim them to men. That is the real order of Christian service. No man has anything to say 
worth saying to a congregation who has not been alone and waited while the Lord whispered secrets to 
him. This is our commission, "What 1 tell you in the darkness, speak ye in the light." Note the change 
here. He had constantly been telling them not to tell. He told them to tell the vision to no man until the 
Son of Man should be glorified. They were secret things which he told them in those days of preparation. 
Such was the attitude of the Lord during the days of his flesh; but the day was coming when they were to 
tell the secret, to flash the light. That is our work to-day. 

Then came the final word here, as to their personal relationship ... You have only one thing to fear, said 
the Lord. 

You need not fear these men who do not understand when a hidden thing is revealed, and who, when the 
light flashes, will become angry. Ignorance will merge into hostility when light rebukes the sin which 
resulted from ignorance. 

And did our King ever say anything more thrilling with dignity than this, "Be not afraid of them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul?" There is no utterance more vibrant with victory. If a man 
Mils the body that is the utmost he can do; and the Lord said, that by comparison, that is a small thing. 
Presently this King went to the Cross without faltering, without flinching, with regal bearing, so that the 
men who condemned him look for all time mean and contemptible in his presence. He went to the Cross 
in the power of that philosophy. Beyond the limits of human power stretch the infinite realities. He said, 
Do not be afraid, there is a spiritual entity which they cannot touch. 

But there is One to fear. By some strange perversion there are those who say that Jesus here meant the 
devil. Satan has no power to fling soul and body into Gehenna, and we are never told from Genesis to 
Revelation to fear the devil. We are always told to fear God. Men may destroy the body, but there is One 
who can take hold of the body and the spirit, and condemn them to lie place of rubbish and ruin. Fear 
him! 

Then immediately, and by a change as startling as it is sudden, Jesus proceeded to discuss the relation of 
the worker to God, the outcome of identification with himself. There is an interesting merging here of the 
two sections. The last closed by charging the disciples that in service only one fear is necessary or 
warranted, and that is the fear of God. Now carefully note the sequence. He first tells them the truth about 
the God whom they are warned to fear, by giving two very simple illustrations. First, he is always with a 
sparrow when it dies; secondly, he numbers the hairs of our heads. Always with the sparrow. Yes, do not 
spoil this quotation by saying that Jesus meant that not one of them shall fall to the ground without the 
Father’s knowledge. He did not say that. A Scotch commentator, usually to be absolutely trusted, in his 
commentary puts it thus, "Not one of them shall fall on the ground without your Father" — and then he 
puts in brackets, "That is without his permission," and by that parenthesis spoils his exposition. The King 
said that God is with the dying sparrow! 



And the hairs of your head are numbered. That is a passage out of which some would-be clever men have 
found great amusement. They have said, Do you suppose that God counts the number of hairs in a man’s 
head? Jesus never said so. He said God numbers them. Counting is a human process. Numbering is more 
than counting. It is attaching a value to every one, almost labelling each; a far more wonderful thing than 
counting. Jesus was showing that God is in the infinitely little as well as in the infinitely great, and when 
the tired man at his work passes his hand across his brow to brush away the perspiration and just one hair 
goes with it, God knows! Do not be afraid, fear God, he is very tender, very gracious, very loving. Our 
Lord here charges us to fear, in order that we may be fearless; he charges upon us the fearlessness that 
grows out of fear. Dread him, and him alone, who is able to cast the soul and body into Gehenna. But 
does he cast soul and body into Gehenna? It depends. The sparrow that fulfils the purpose of its being, he 
gives a nest in which to die, and the nest is his own soft and infinite Presence. Do not be afraid slavishly, 
only fear him because he is right. 

"Fear him, ye saints, and ye will then 
Have nothing else to fear." 

So God is here revealed in all his tenderness, and our relationship to him is made plain. 

Then notice what follows in close connection. "Every one therefore who shall confess me before men, 
him will I confess before my Father who is in heaven." There is a little preposition in the Greek New 
Testament which is omitted in translation, but our revisers have put it in the margin. What Jesus said was 
this, "Every one therefore who shall confess in me before men, in him will I also confess before my 
Father." But there is no such preposition in the other part of the statement — "But whosoever shall deny 
Me" — not in Me — "before men, him will I also deny," — not in him — "before my Father who is in 
heaven." Therein is revealed the difference between identification and separation. It is our work to 
confess in Christ, in the sphere of his life, to make him the whole fact. "Who shall confess in me before 
men, in him," says Jesus, "I will confess before my Father." That man stands before my Father in me and 
I in him. Identification in confession on earth is identification in confession in heaven. Whenever we go 
forth and confess the truth in Christ, we are standing in him, hidden and secure. While we are doing that, 
he is standing in us before the Throne confessing in us there, so that while men see him in us, God sees us 
in him. 

Identification with Christ is a great responsibility as well as a great privilege. If we deny him, then we are 
separate from him, and he, in separation, denies us before his Father who is in heaven. 

There remain the last few words in which the relation of those in identification with Christ to the men of 
the world is stated. There are some who will refuse us; our coming will create variance, and foes, and a 
sword; but we are not to forget that in the presence of differences created by that variance and that sword 
and those foes, we must be worthy of him. We must love him more than husband, wife, father, mother, 
child. We must take up our cross and follow him. 

And then, by a sudden transition, the King speaks as though standing out in the far distance welcoming 
the workers. Mark the words, "He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it." Oh, to meet him and to hear him say, you lost your life for me, find it! 

Matthew 11:1 

Mt 11:1-19 

HAVING charged and sent forth his disciples on their first work, the King went forward with his own 
work of teaching and preaching in enforcement of his claims. 

His path was now beset with new difficulties, and the attitude of his enemies was marked by increasing 
opposition. In this chapter some of these things are vividly revealed. It is one of general survey in which 
different aspects of the obstacles confronting his work are brought before us in the revelation of the 



different attitudes of mind with which he had to deal, as he went forth upon his work. They are all 
typical. The same attitudes still confront his disciples as they go forward to service. 


Let us first glance at this section in rough outline. In verses two to fifteen we have the story of John, in 
which the perplexity of the loyal-hearted is evident. 

Then, at verse sixteen there begins the second section of the chapter, which is a very brief one, 
occupying four verses only. In this section we see the unreasonableness of his age. 

In the third section, beginning at verse twenty and ending at verse twenty-four, we are brought face to 
face with the fact of the impenitence of the cities which he had visited. He names Chorazin, Bethsaida, 
and Capernaum. 

At verse twenty-five begins the final passage in which we meet with quite another class of persons, 
which the King described as babes. 

Four classes are thus revealed, and so four aspects of the opposition and difficulty which the King 
encountered. In each of these we see the perfection of his method. The loyal-hearted, who was 
perplexed, he corrected and vindicated. The unreasonable he committed to the judgment of time. The 
impenitent he cursed. The babes he called to himself for rest 

First let us consider this story of John. A great many have attempted to defend John from what they seem 
to think a lapse in faith and confidence in the King Whose herald he was. In attempting to defend John 
from this supposed lapse of faith, it has been suggested that he sent his disciples because his disciples 
were wavering, and he knew that if they came into contact with Jesus, and had his answer, they would be 
re-assured. While there may be an element of truth in the suggestion, when John sent the question, there 
can be little doubt that he was strangely perplexed; it was a question not of disloyalty but of perplexity. 
Some have attempted to account for the question by saying that John, after the thrilling excitement of 
preaching to thousands, and being now in prison, was like Elijah under the juniper tree, disheartened. 
That however is hardly likely. John was too accustomed to loneliness to be disloyal because within 
prison walls. His hard and rugged life in the wilderness had probably made him quite independent of the 
soft raiment and luxury of kings’ houses; and one cannot believe there was a tremor in his courage. His 
question was rather an evidence of the continuity of his courage. The thing that surprised him was that 
Jesus was not doing exactly what he thought he was going to do. He neither doubted nor faltered in his 
convictions about right, but he doubted and faltered as to the method of the Master. Let us therefore look 
at John and Jesus, and then at Jesus and John; that is to say, let us take first the question of John and the 
answer of Christ; and, secondly, Christ’s vindication of John, after John’s disciples had gone back with 
their answer. 

In order to understand the question which John sent by his disciples, we must place the works of Jesus 
into contrast with what John had said of him before he began his public ministry. John had been an 
almost fierce ascetic, thundering against the sin of his age. He had shaken off the dust of his feet against 
the cities, and had gone into the wilderness; and by that wonderful attraction of a man with a living 
message, he had drawn multitudes after him. There on the banks of the Jordan this rough, rugged, 
magnificent man, the final prophet of the Hebrew economy, had thundered against the sins of his time, 
had singled out from the crowds about him, the ring-leaders who were seducing the people from loyalty 
to God, and had called them a generation of vipers. Having denounced sin, he had spoken of the coming 
King in a wonderful description: "Whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly cleanse his threshing- 
floor; and he will gather his wheat into the garner, but the chaff he will burn up with unquenchable fire." 
This was magnificent and majestic language, describing the King as a great and mighty reformer, 
breaking down abuse, sweeping out oppression, gathering precious things, and blasting evil things as 
with thunder-bolts. John in prison inquired about the King; and the prophetic fire was still burning within 
him, the passion for righteousness was still like a blaze in his heart. They told him that Jesus had 
gathered a handful of men, had gone up into the mountains, and had been talking to them; that he had 
healed a leper; that he seemed to be doing gentle, sweet, loving things. So far there had been no word of 



judgment. So far no woe had fallen from his lips. His was a mission of mercy, not of judgment; and John 
in prison was strangely peiplexed. Abuses were everywhere; lightning was needed to blast them; and he 
was healing men. Men had turned their back upon the Divine government; they should have been dealt 
with in judgment; and he was preaching good news. John thought he would have smitten the oppressor to 
death; and he was singing the song of the Gospel. Out of the perplexity of his heart he sent his disciples 
hurriedly to him, with the blunt and honest question, "Art thou he that cometh, or look we for another?" 

Now carefully observe the Master’s method with such peiplexity of the loyal. Jesus said to his disciples, 
"Go and tell John the things which ye hear and see; the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have good tidings preached to 
them." If we are surprised at the question of John we are more surprised at the answer of Jesus. But we 
miss the whole point if we do not notice that he linked the story of his works with a great prophetic word 
which John, who was of the very spirit of the prophets, would understand. When the answer came back 
in the words of Jesus to John, he must have found in it a new interpretation of the mission of the King. 
The last thing Jesus said was, "The poor have good tidings preached to them." This was a quotation from 
the great prophecy of Isaiah, and from that portion of it which he had already read in the Synagogue as 
he entered upon this very work that was causing John perplexity, (isa 61 . 1,2 } When Jesus read that in the 
Synagogue at his induction, he did not read the whole statement, but stopped before the last clause, "the 
day of vengeance of our God,” ending with the words, "to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord." 

He it is who proclaims the acceptable year of our Lord. He it is who will proclaim the day of vengeance 
of our God. He has never proclaimed it yet. In the Bible there is only a comma between the two, and that 
comma indicates a measurement already of over nineteen hundred years. But the proclamation will be 
completed: "This Jesus, who was received up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye 
beheld him going into heaven." "He shall appear the second time apart from sin, to them that wait for 
him, unto salvation." He who came to usher in the day of the acceptable year of our Lord, must come to 
usher in the day of vengeance of our God. When John’s disciples came back and told him what Jesus 
did, that he was making the blind to see, the lame to walk, raising the dead, and giving them life, he 
knew that he was fulfilling the ancient prophecy. He would turn back to it, and would see that the first 
part of the Messianic mission was the preaching of the acceptable year of our Lord; he would come to 
understand that he had not been wrong as the herald of the King, to speak of thunder and of judgment; 
but that he must understand the larger value of the Messianic work, and know that, before the final 
judgment falls, there is a mission of tenderness and grace, and healing and wooing and blessing. In effect 
Jesus said. Go back and tell John to look again at the things that puzzle him, to look at them in the light 
of his own prophetic mission, in the light of the declared purpose of God concerning me, of all that has 
been written concerning me; tell him to look more carefully, and there will be light instead of darkness. 

Are you troubled about Jesus? Then look more carefully and comprehensively at the very things that 
have troubled you, and you will find the mist merge to light, and a larger understanding will end in the 
solution of all your problems. 

The King added another word, very tenderly, not rebuking him, but warning him, "And blessed is he, 
whosoever shall find no occasion of stumbling in me." If you cannot perfectly understand my method, 
trust me. If you are not able for the moment to see how I am going to accomplish that upon which your 
heart is set as a passion, do not be offended, do not stumble, do not halt, trust me perfectly. That is 
always the word of the King to his followers. 

Then Jesus turned to the crowd who had heard John’s question, and who might have been inclined to 
say, John has evidently failed, he is afraid, he is trembling; and he said to them in effect, Let me tell you 
the truth about John. What did you go out into the wilderness to see? A reed shaken by the wind? Do you 
imagine he is weak and trembling? And the question carried its own answer in the very tone and 
emphasis in which the Master asked it. No wind shook him. He dared guilty Herod, and told him the 
truth. 



"But what went ye out to see? A man clothed in soft raiment?" — a man, weak, enervated, spoiled by 
luxury. And then with infinite and fine scorn, "Behold they that wear soft raiment are in kings’ 
houses" — not in kings ’prisons — that is the emphasis. John might have had soft raiment if he would 
excuse the king’s sin. Make no mistake about him because he has sent me this question. This was the 
King’s defence of a loyal soul, and it is very beautiful. 

"But wherefore went ye out? To see a prophet? "He had brought them back from wrong impressions to 
the earlier and the truer thought of John. "Yea, 1 say unto you, and much more than a prophet"; he was 
the herald of the King, commissioned, inspired, sent before his face. 

"This is he, of whom it is written, 

Behold 1 send my messenger before thy face, 

Who shall prepare thy way before thee.” 

He had prepared the way for Jesus, having fulfilled the prophetic word of Isaiah, "Prepare ye in the 
wilderness the way of Jehovah, make level in the desert a highway for our God." The throwing up of a 
highway is a. rough, laborious process. Kings will pass along the highway presently, but there must be a 
great deal of work to prepare it — blasting with dynamite. That was the work of John; no reed, no soft 
man, no mere prophet was he, but the last of the prophets, the herald himself, flinging up the highway 
and preparing for the coming of the King. 

And then the Master spoke perhaps the most wonderful word of all; "Verily I say unto you. Among them 
that are born of women there hath not arisen a greater than John the Baptist." The simplest exposition is 
that of changing the phrasing. Of natural men, never has there been a greater than John. It was Christ’s 
tribute to his moral fibre, to his mental breadth, to his magnificent natural endowments. Born in the 
priestly line, he turned his back upon priestism to become the rough prophet of the wilderness; he was a 
statesman seeing national life and understanding the national sore; and he had rent the garments that hid 
the sore, and laid it bare in all its hideousness to the gaze of his age. 

Then the King accounted for the fact that he was perplexed: "Yet he that is but little in the Kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he." This again is a passage which has been very much discussed. The only way to 
understand it is to take it in close connection with all the rest of the defence of Jesus. Our Lord meant to 
say, you have seen this man who naturally is greatest among men asking a question in perplexity. Yes, 
there are things he cannot know, there are methods that he cannot understand, and presently the least soul 
brought into the Kingdom will have greater light than this man, with all his natural endowments, has had 
in the past. Presently the little child who comes into my Kingdom by the mystery of my mercy, might, 
and passion, will have more light than John, until he also comes to understand the sweetness and mercy 
and majesty by coming into this Kingdom of power. John was in the light that preceded the Kingdom, 
and the weakest inside knows more than John. 

Upon this vindication of John the King based an appeal to the people. He said of the prophets, "for all the 
prophets and the law prophesied until John." Theirs was not the message of experience and realisation; 
and one five minutes of experience is worth long years of anticipation; one single half-hour in the 
Kingdom, by the mystery of the death of the King, has more of light, than gathered in all the centuries 
before his work was done. "The prophets and the law prophesied until John." 

Now said Jesus, "The Kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and men of violence take it by force"; 
because men cannot understand the method, they must enter in by the violence that tramples under foot 
all pride, and is content to trust the King. 

Then followed the last word of Jesus to the people about John; "And if ye are willing to receive it, this is 
Elijah that is to come"; this is the reformer; follow him, obey him, and he will lead you by his thunder 
past Sinai until you find yourself in the presence of the dawning light and the new glory of the rule of the 
Kingdom of God. 



And so we come to that brief paragraph in which the King complained of the unreasonableness of the 
age. Having answered John’s questions, and vindicated him, he put John into contrast with his age — 
John, the rough, the violent, the magnificent, the strenuous. Of the age he said, "It is like unto children 
who sit in the market-places,” and they "call unto their fellows and say, we piped unto you, and ye did 
not dance; we wailed, and ye did not mourn.” Anyone who has children understands the figure perfectly. 
There come moments when nothing is right, and the only unanimity is that of complaint, of 
dissatisfaction. What is the meaning of it among children? First, an evil nature which they have 
inherited. Do not be angry with your bairns when they are discontented — they derive their nature from 
you. Then there is weariness which they have contracted. And again a little, strong, tender, shepherd-like 
discipline is lacking. All that was the matter with the age. Mark his application of his illustration. "We 
piped unto you, and ye did not dance.” John came, and you all piped to John, you went out after him, you 
made him popular, you crowded to him, but he did not dance to you, he thundered at you. "We wailed, 
and ye did not mourn." The Son of Man is come, and you wail in his presence, but he has not lamented; 
he has been your friend, comforting, cheering, eating and drinking with you; and you say he is 
gluttonous. Oh, the unreasonableness of the age! 

And what was the King’s answer? "Wisdom is justified by her works." Some ancient manuscripts have 
the word "works" and others "children,” so decision must be based on the context, and it would appear 
best to adopt the revised word "works," for this harmonises with the words of Jesus throughout this 
section. In every case he appealed to his works. Of these John in prison was to be told; and these were 
the evidences of his right, refusing to obey which, the cities were condemned. The works of John and 
Jesus were wise. They were both the methods of God. To the restless and unreasonable age the King 
declared that wisdom would yet be vindicated in John’s ascetic strength, and in his own comradeship of 
tenderness. 

The supreme value of this study is its revelation of the King as a worker. 

The picture of his dealing with John shows us that honesty is always valued and patiently answered. Let 
us be true with the Lord; do not let us affect a confidence which our heart does not feel. Only, if the 
doubt be there, instead of turning our back upon him and abandoning his cause, instead of turning to the 
philosophies of men for explanation of the method of God, let us go straight to him and tell him. Oh the 
comfort of being able to go into the Master’s presence and tell him that he is doing something that we 
cannot understand. He loves honesty, he would rather the Thomas who blurts out his unbelief, than the 
Judas who kisses him. Thank God for John, who was honest, and more, thank God for Jesus, who 
received the honest question and answered it so patiently and so perfectly. His answer to all such doubt, 
is a call to a larger vision of the facts creating the doubt. 

Matthew 11:20 

Mt 11:20-24 

WE now turn to the subject of the impenitence of the cities. There is something startling in the words 
with which this paragraph commences — "Then began he to upbraid." This spirit of upbraiding seems to 
be so foreign to him, so unlike him; and yet such an idea of him reveals a very superficial understanding 
both of the cause and the meaning of his upbraiding. If we think it is foreign to his nature to upbraid, and 
to pronounce woe, because we think of him as loving and gentle, we misunderstand love. Jesus is quite 
capable of being stern, severe. There is such a thing as the wrath of the Lamb, even though that 
description seems to contradict itself. If we are astonished, as we hear him, in the midst of his teaching, 
upbraiding cities, it is because we do not understand love perfectly. Love is not always gentle, 
sometimes it is rough. Love is not always uttering sweet, smooth things. By the very necessity of its own 
nature there are moments when its speech is rugged, scorching, devastating. We have neither understood 
the Master, nor his essential love, if we really are surprised in the presence of such a section as this. 


Three cities are here named by the Lord Himself — Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capernaum. We have no 
account of any visit to Chorazin, but it is perfectly evident that our Lord went through all these cities, 



and incidentally this whole passage shows us how much more Jesus did than we know. Chorazin was 
one of the cities in which most of his mighty works were done, and yet we have no account of his work 
there. 

Then we pass to Bethsaida, and we find that the records refer to frequent visits by our Lord. We need to 
remember in passing, that from the city of Bethsaida, Peter, Andrew, and Philip had all followed him, 
had obeyed him, had repented in answer to his call, and set their faces towards the coming of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

When we come to Capernaum we are almost irresistibly driven back to one of our earlier studies in the 
Gospel. (Mt 4:12-16 } We have already seen that in the prophecy quoted there, interpreted from the Jewish 
standpoint, when they spoke of "the land of Zebulun, and the land of Naphtali, toward the sea, beyond 
the Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles," their terms were those of reproach, because that whole district, more 
than any other, had become influenced by Gentile thinking. But when the King began his work, this 
public ministry of the Kingdom, "He came and dwelt in Capernaum." That is always his method. If there 
is a district neglected, abandoned, forsaken, there he comes and dwells. So we know of Capernaum that 
it was the adopted home of Jesus for a long period, during his public ministry, the centre from which he 
went forth upon his way. That fourth chapter goes on to say, "From that time began Jesus to preach, and 
to say, Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand." When John preached that, he did so in the tone 
and with the emphasis of severity. 

When he was cast into prison Jesus commenced his more public, set, and orderly ministry, with exactly 
the same message, and he delivered it in Capernaum. He came and dwelt there, and Capernaum then first 
heard the word of the King spoken with his own grace and tenderness, and ineffable sweetness, "Repent, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand." 

But now we see Jesus looking out upon the cities where most of his mighty works had been done, and 
we hear him beginning to upbraid. What was the cause of his upbraiding? "Because they repented not." 
This does not merely mean that Jesus was angry because they did not obey him. That was true in a sense, 
but the reason of the anger lies deeper. It was not selfish resentment at being rejected; that was never 
present in the upbraiding of Christ; there was something infinitely deeper. We must go back to the initial 
word of Jesus — "Repent" — that is, Change your mind, for whenever a man changes his conception, his 
thinking is changed, and his conduct. The real creed of a man is the inspiration lying behind his conduct, 
and when Jesus began his ministry, and said to men, Repent, change your minds, he was doing a simple 
and yet a searching thing. He was asking men to change their ancient conception of things, in order that 
their conduct might be changed, in order that finally their character might be changed. That is always the 
order. First, the conception; then the external conduct based upon it; and, finally, the character resulting 
therefrom. 

Christ’s word was not only Repent. He indicated the direction of the change necessary; for a man may 
change his mind, and the new set of convictions may be as false as the old — "Repent, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand." The mind must be changed in the direction of submission to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The root-wrong in all civic life then, and to-day, is godlessness; the fact that God is left out of 
account in its arrangements. So it was in these cities of the past, Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum and the 
rest. He came to the city and he said, Change your mind toward the Kingdom of Heaven, the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand; it is here, embodied in the Person of its King. I am here to show you the Kingdom, to 
lead you into the Kingdom, to be your King within the Kingdom. Change your minds towards it. He had 
healed their diseases, and in the enforcement of his claims, he had been calling these cities to change 
their minds towards God, and towards the Kingdom of God. 

He had shown the real meaning of the Kingdom of God. As we have seen, every miracle of Jesus was a 
revelation of what the Kingdom of God really means when it is perfectly set up. None of the miracles of 
Jesus was a violation of law; they were all reversions to law. Here was a man diseased; he healed him. 

He was not violating the law of the universe by doing so. Nay, verily, he was restoring the law broken by 
the presence of disease. All the way through, his mighty powers, operating in the realm of the physical, 



were revelations of what the Divine Kingship meant, and what the Kingdom of God really is. He had 
been to Chorazin, and to Bethsaida, he had dwelt in Capernaum, and in these three cities he had said, 
"Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand." In these three cities, by mighty works, he had shown 
the meaning of the Kingdom; but they did not repent; and because they did not repent he began to 
upbraid them. 

Now the second question that we ask is, What was the note of his upbraiding? The words "upbraid" and 
"woe" in this paragraph are mutually expository. We can only understand the upbraiding, as we hear him 
say "Woe!" We can only understand what he meant when he said "Woe" as we catch the tone of his 
upbraiding! The meaning of upbraiding very literally is that he reproached them. Reproach may be 
perfectly pure, and inspired by love. It may, of course, be impure, and inspired by hatred, but that was 
impossible with Jesus. We take the word, then, in its simplest meaning. He reproached the cities. "Woe 
unto thee, Chorazin!" is not the thunder of some one highly angered, not the denunciation of some 
plague that is about to fall on the city; it is rather the wailing declaration of what must inevitably result 
from the city’s own deliberate choice of action. "There is a wail in the woe," said one of the old puritan 
commentators, and in that sentence he comes to finest exposition of the meaning of the "woe." Jesus 
meant to say, you have refused to repent, you have deliberately chosen for yourselves the woes that are 
to come upon you, you have deliberately refused the light, and chosen the darkness; by refusing the life 
you have chosen the death. He was not pronouncing a judgment which he would inflict capriciously; he 
was announcing the result which they had deliberately chosen, and from which there could be no escape. 

How have these woes been carried out? Remember they were woes pronounced upon cities. There is 
absolutely no trace of Chorazin to be found to-day. Men have never been able perfectly to agree about 
the site of Bethsaida. While Dr. Thomson argues for the probability of the site in Naphtali, a great weight 
of opinion is against his decision, and so we may broadly say Chorazin and Bethsaida, cities of nineteen 
centuries ago, rich and flourishing, in the midst of which the Bang came with light, and life, and love, 
have absolutely vanished as cities, because they repented not. The woe has wrought itself out by the 
working out of the law from which there is no escape, this simple law whatever a man or city chooses, 
that is the destiny of the man or the city. I should like to lay emphasis upon this principle, in case some 
one should merely be interested in the exposition, and find no message for himself. This is the 
supremacy of Jesus, the sovereignty of Jesus, and the full majesty of Jesus, that, when he confronts a 
man or a city, then in the light of his coming that man or that city must make its choice. If the city shall 
return and repent, it shall be exalted to very heaven. If it will not hear him, it must be thrust down into 
darkness. It is not his hand that thrusts it out; it is the city’s own hand which slays itself when it rejects 
God’s Kingdom. 

This is still more markedly emphasised in the words which he addressed particularly to Capernaum, in 
which, town he had dwelt. Notice the change from the Authorised, a change giving a more accurate 
rendering. Jesus did not say Capernaum was exalted to heaven. He asked a question, "Shalt thou be 
exalted unto heaven?" And he answered, I tell you no. Thou shalt be thrust down into Hades, into death, 
into darkness, into obliteration. Remember again, this was a civic word, the word concerning a city. 

Observe the connection of this doom with the word he had spoken at the first, "Repent ye, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand." Capernaum had refused to repent. Then said Jesus to Capernaum, If you 
will not repent, do you suppose you will ever gain the benefits of the heavenly order? Do you suppose 
you can set up heaven’s order, when you have rejected heaven’s King? If you refuse to hear the voice of 
the King, will you be exalted unto heaven, with heaven’s order, where love is the impulse, and light is 
the illumination, and love the energy? Do you hope to climb into the realisation of a perfect civic life 
when you refuse the King? Nay, verily; thou shalt go down into Hades. Capernaum desired the heavenly 
order, as all cities desire the heavenly order; yet, while the great ideal was seen, refused to repent. And in 
the prophetic words of Jesus — more than prophecy if prophecy be merely foretelling, but great 
prophecy if prophecy be foretelling with forth-telling of God’s will — Capernaum has passed down as a 
city into Hades, into darkness, and into death, and into cessation. Why? Because she refused to repent at 
the call of the King. 



From this upbraiding of Jesus, what is the teaching of value for us? First, that the greater the light the 
greater the responsibility. That leads us to touch upon a part of this section to which we have not yet 
referred — Jesus’ comparisons. Look at them briefly in order that we may make other comparisons 
presently. He said, "It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the day of judgment, than for you." 
More tolerable for Tyre and Sidon than for Chorazin and Bethsaida. Tyre and Sidon were cities then 
existing. Then when he came to Capernaum, the most highly blessed of all the cities, he said, "But I say 
unto you that it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment, than for thee." 
Sodom was a city that had long ceased to exist It had been blotted out of existence for specific reasons 
hinted at in the Old Testament history, clearly declared in later prophecy. He took the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon, and put them into comparison with Chorazin and Bethsaida; and the land of Sodom into 
comparison with Capernaum. 

Thus he revealed the truth that responsibility is always created by light. Tyre and Sidon had not been 
visited as Chorazin and Bethsaida had been. Tyre and Sidon had perchance heard the rumour of his 
work, but he had not come into the midst of them. They were two living cities when he spoke. 

We hear his word and bow in the presence of it. He declares that it will be more tolerable for the cities of 
our own day to which he has not come, than for the cities to which he has come if those cities refuse to 
repent. 

When he speaks of Capernaum, we have a yet more startling contrast. We have but to read the history of 
the Old Testament which is veiled and guarded with an extreme delicacy, to know how fearful were the 
conditions of life in Sodom, how awful was the corruption that held that wealthy city fast in its grip. At 
least the Old Testament history reveals this much to us, that there were not ten righteous men to be found 
in the whole city, and therefore it was swept out. Could anything be worse than Sodom? Yes, 

Capernaum. Now the possibility is that Capernaum never descended to the beastliness of Sodom. The 
probability is that the sins of Sodom, judged by all human canons, were far more terrible than the sins of 
Capernaum; but Jesus Christ said in effect. If Sodom had received my light, if Sodom had heard my 
message, if Sodom had seen my works, it would have continued until this day. That is to say, in the sight 
of God, sin is never measured as it is in the sight of men. We measure sin and call it vulgar, or debased, 
or pardonable, or excusable, according to some false measurements of our own. God measures sin by the 
light a man has had, or a city has had. The city to which Jesus has come with his message, in which he 
has manifested his mighty works, if it refuse him, and his ideals, if it will not crown Hun, is guilty of a 
more terrible sin than the sin of the city which has sunk to the lowest level of beastliness, if it have never 
heard his message, and never seen his work. This is Christ’s own estimate. 

Let us, then, proceed further with our comparison. We have compared, following our Lord’s word, Tyre 
and Sidon with Chorazin and Bethsaida, and Sodom with Capernaum. Now let us compare Chorazin, 
Bethsaida, and Capernaum with the cities of to-day, simply indicating a line for solemn consideration. 
Our cities know Jesus Christ far better than Chorazin, Bethsaida, or Capernaum; because when Jesus 
Christ was in Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, according to his own estimate, he was straitened, 
limited. His mighty powers operating very largely in the sphere of the physical, because he had not yet 
unlocked the gate, had not scattered the fire, had not yet himself bent his head to the great passion 
Baptism. 

When Jesus came to Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum, he was a Man among men, a Teacher among 
teachers. He was infinitely more, for his words at once lifted him above all other teachers in his own age; 
and the purity of his life, its glorious beauty, perfect tenderness, elevated him above all men in character. 
Nevertheless, as men heard him they had nothing to base their conclusions upon save his imperial 
presence and the essential and inherent truth of the things he uttered. We have a great deal more. We 
have his resurrection from among the dead, attested by witnesses, proved by the miracles of the 
centuries. We have in our midst to-day works that are far more wonderful than any miracle he ever 
performed in the physical realm. Do we, as Christians, quite believe it. Before Jesus went away he said, 
"Greater works than these shall he do, because 1 go unto the Father." There is a sense in which he did not 
value the miracles as credentials, but put them in a secondary place. He said, "Believe Me — or else 



believe me for the very works’ sake." "The works" constituted a secondary line of argument Now he has 
been demonstrated in the centuries in his own Person by the resurrection, as that resurrection has been 
demonstrated in the life and progress of the living Church; and that Church by his living presence, his 
spiritual presence, is more wonderful and powerful than his bodily presence was, and he is still working 
miracles more marvellous, more wonderful, than any he wrought then. 

Need we labour this point? If our cities have but eyes to see, in every quarter of the globe miracles are 
being wrought by Jesus Christ more wonderful than any he wrought while he was here miracles of so 
renewing men in the inner facts of their life, that in the power of that renewal, they renew the externality 
of their lives. 

This is the supreme miracle. The supreme miracle is not that the body shall be healed, but that the spirit 
shall be healed. The supreme miracle is that a man low sunk in the social scale, a beast, a plague to the 
city, may be touched by the Spirit of Jesus and be re-made, and become one who blesses the city 
wherever he goes. These miracles are on every hand. 

What has this to do with us? Everything! If we are prepared to receive the King on his own terms, if we 
are prepared to obey his "repent," in the individual life, and if we are prepared to set our faces toward 
him for the establishment of God’s Kingdom, individually, then socially, and in all civic matters; then 
our cities may be lifted into the realisation of the blessedness of the Kingdom of Heaven. But if we turn 
our back upon the proof Jesus gives, if we turn our back upon the ministry he exercises, if we will not 
crown the King by obeying him, then nothing can save the city. Its sorrows will put out its joy, its 
sighing will make its songs to cease, its sin will submerge it as sin has submerged the cities of the past 

Our duty, therefore, as Christians, is to preach the Evangel, to carry the great Gospel not narrowly but 
broadly, yet always with insistence upon the primal necessity of the yielding of the individual will to 
Christ, in order that the social relationships of the city may be influenced from that standpoint of 
regenerate humanity. 

May God grant we may so live and serve as to help to bring our city into line with his law, and into 
obedience to his gracious will. 

Matthew 11:25 

Mt 11:25-30 

IT can be no doubt that these A last verses of chapter eleven tell the story of what happened immediately 
in connection with the events recorded in the previous verses. The King had upbraided the cities; he had 
pronounced woes upon them; he had declared that the measure of light creates the measure of 
responsibility; and with great severity, in every tone of which there vibrated the pity of his heart, he had 
pronounced the doom of the impenitent cities. 

And now what followed? He turned from upbraiding the multitudes, and spoke to God. Having done 
that, he spoke again to the multitudes in proclamation and invitation. 

It is important that we recognize this order and sequence. Pausing in his upbraiding, he lifted his heart to 
God: "I thank thee, oh Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these things from the wise 
and understanding, and didst reveal them unto babes, yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight." Having thus spoken to God, he made a proclamation concerning himself: "All things have been 
delivered unto me of my Father: and no one knoweth the Son, save the Father; neither doth any know the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him." And then immediately, 
without a break, he said, "Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will rest you." 

This more literal translation, "I will rest you," is very beautiful. Not as though rest were something apart 
from himself. It was the mother love of God that spoke, "Come unto Me ... and I will rest you. Take my 



yoke upon you and learn of me: for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 


First, then, he offered praise to God. Secondly, he made the proclamation concerning himself; and 
wonderful are its terms. Then, turning to the multitudes, he called them to himself in the light of the 
proclamation he had made, promising to lead them into relationship with the Father whom he had 
worshipped, that they might find their rest. 

Taking first of all his attitude toward his Father, we notice that the King worshipped in the presence of 
difficulty, that he offered praise in the face of discouragement. One supreme value of this chapter is its 
revelation of the fact of his restfulness even in the face of obstacles. John, loyal soul, whom he was so 
careful to defend, was wondering, perplexed by his methods; his own generation was petulant, 
unreasonable, complaining; and the cities that had seen the working of his power were rejecting him. All 
these things he clearly understood, and yet he took the position of the worshipper. There was yet one 
other class of persons with whom he came in contact, the simple-hearted, who perhaps did not think 
deeply enough to be perplexed about anything; they were merely babes. The King saw more clearly than 
we do, and he said, "I praise thee, oh Father." That fact in itself comes as a ministry of inspiration, and of 
love. Are you discouraged? Have you felt as though the people you are trying to reach are hopeless, 
always perplexed, always criticising, always impenitent? Pause then and worship! Make your difficulty 
the occasion of your thanksgiving. But this we shall never do save as we live very near to him. 

Now let us look at the reason of his praise. That reason he distinctly stated. God had hidden the things he 
had come to make clear from the wise and understanding, and had revealed them to the untutored, the 
immature. He praised God for this method. 

The first thing to be noticed is that the King rested in the absolute supremacy and will of his Father. He 
thanked God that this was so because it was God’s will. Perhaps some of us must rest there very often, 
being unable to understand the reason of the will. 

We may press this matter a little further and ask the question: was the fact that this was God’s way the 
only reason for the thanksgiving? No, the Son knew that it was the best way, that it was the only way; 
this way of hiding these things from the wise and understanding, and the revealing of them to babes. Our 
Gospel is a Gospel for those who are fools and blind. That is not to say that the Gospel is not wise, that it 
lacks intelligence. 

Who are the people from whom the Gospel is hidden according to Jesus? He called all people, but there 
are those whom he described as "the wise and the understanding" who do not come. "The wise "are, very 
literally, people who are gifted with practical skill, natural acumen, and ability to understand. The 
"prudent," in the Authorised, or "understanding," as it is in the Revised, are those who are able to put 
things together. Jesus says, Father, thou hast hidden these things from the people who are naturally wise 
and have the power to put things together. We have heard a man say, "Oh, believe me, I know what two 
and two make." That is the man! Not that he does not know what two and two make; not that it is wrong 
to put two and two together; but that the putting of two and two together brings the man to the 
conclusion that when he has put two and two together he knows everything. It is the man of natural 
acumen who is able to put things together and come to logical conclusions; who imagines that he can 
express the things of the Spirit in the formulae of the mind; from whom these things are hidden. The 
condition for acquiring knowledge is always conscious ignorance. The moment a man says he does not 
know, then at least he has fulfilled the first condition for acquiring knowledge. Some years ago a 
remarkable article appeared in The Engineer discussing the question whether the man of technical 
knowledge, or the man without it, was most likely to serve his age by the way of invention. In the course 
of that article the writer said: "There is not a portion of the framing of a bicycle that is not, in the eyes of 
any one carefully educated in the strength of materials, utterly wrong. If any one of our readers will take 
the trouble to work out the stresses in a bicycle weighing twenty-eight pounds, and carrying at ten miles 
an hour, a man weighing twelve stone, he will see that from first to last the whole machine is so 
completely impossible that nothing of the kind exists outside the land of dreams. Let us suppose that a 



law was passed under which no one was permitted to use a bicycle that was not pronounced to be quite 
safe by the Board of Trade; and let the Surveyors of the Board deal with the cycle precisely on the same 
lines as they deal with marine boilers, and see then what the Board of Trade machines would be like. Is it 
too much to say that, twenty years ago, any and every thoroughly trained engineer would have 
pronounced the modern light roadster a mechanical impossibility? Such men would know too much to 
attempt to produce anything of the kind ..." 

"Knowledge is too often assumed to have reached finality, when it has done nothing of the kind, and the 
belief is fostered and inculcated by those who write books, and treatises, and teach in various ways.” 

"Lastly, we would point out that it is not the possession of knowledge that stops progress; the mischief is 
done by the assumption that the knowledge is final." 

That is the philosophy of our paragraph. There were men of Jesus’ day who said; we know this is so, and 
that is so, and therefore this must be so; therefore he is wrong! They were wise men, they were 
understanding men, they put two and two together, and they called it four; and they said this is final, 
there is nothing beyond, we know all to be known. And Jesus said, "I thank thee, oh Father, ... that thou 
didst hide these things from the wise and understanding"; that thou hast not revealed these things to these 
men. 

To what sort of people, then, does he reveal these things? To babes. And here the Greek word traced to 
its root means "not speaking," and in this use indicates the immature, which means that they are not 
indisposed to receive. Or again, to leave the figure of the infant, let the Master speak as he spoke on 
another occasion, and we see how his philosophy is always the same. "Except ye be converted" — turned 
back" — and become as little children" — believing that there is something you do not know, believing 
that the knowledge in your possession is not final — unless you get there, you cannot enter the Kingdom 
of God. "I thank thee, oh Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these things from the 
wise and understanding" — the men of acumen who put things together and imagine all God’s truth can 
be expressed in the sequence of their reasoning — "and didst reveal them unto babes," — who do not 
know anything, but who are dreaming towards truth, in whom is the spirit of romance, the spirit that 
soars. 

What a blessed thing it is that God has always revealed these things to the simple-hearted and the simple- 
minded! One may have lost the priestism of ecclesiasticism, but there is a new priestism abroad to-day 
which says that we cannot interpret this Book unless we know original languages in all their 
ramifications. It is not true. The man who can put two and two together as to Semitic languages, and as 
to Greek dialect, may never see the flame of glory that any little child can see who takes up the Book and 
studies it with the simple heart of the babe. 

Having uttered these words of worship, the King made the claim for himself. His words are so clear and 
comprehensive, we need do little more than read them. The statement falls into three parts. First, the 
King claimed his own investiture with some peculiar authority. "All things." What things? We must go 
back to the previous verse, "I thank thee, oh Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these 
things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them unto babes." Revealed them, the things of 
truth, the things he had come to reveal, the things at which the unreasonable generation scoffed, the 
things the impenitent cities would not accept, the things of truth and righteousness and love. God has 
given me, said the King, all these things. "All things have been delivered unto me of my Father." 

You may say, But does not this break down your argument? Would you speak of Jesus as a babe, as 
immature in any sense? We are speaking of Jesus in the realm of his humanity, as One who did not 
depend upon his own human wisdom. He spoke always and only out of the infinite wisdom of his Father. 
We speak of Jesus as he spoke of himself before these words were finished; said he, "1 am meek and 
lowly in heart"; I am not petulant and unreasonable, 1 am not disobedient to light as it falls upon my soul. 
1 am amongst the babes, and therefore all things are delivered unto me. He was the great Mystic, the One 
who, in all simplicity, waited for light, and recognized in all its infinite reaches, its relation to God and 



eternity. Speaking out of the realm of his perfect humanity he said, he hath committed all things unto me; 
1 come to bring the words of revelation. This is what Paul meant concerning him in the Colossian Epistle 
when he wrote, "For it was the good pleasure of the Father that in him should all the fulness dwell." 

Jesus thus stood in the midst of the men of his age and said to them. The things that wise men did not 
understand, the things that understanding men could not formulate and finally state, are committed to 
me. I know them, not by deduction and logical sequence, but because God has committed them to me, 
seeing that I am meek and lowly in heart. 

Having thus claimed investiture, he went on to say, "No one knoweth the Son, save the Father." Here he 
was accounting for the fact that men had not understood him. He thus declared the mystery of his own 
personality; no one perfectly understands him, except the Father. This, is a perpetual truth, and it may be 
said to this hour that no one knows the Son save the Father. 

Fet us carefully observe what now immediately follows. "Neither doth any know the Father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him. Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." 

Consider, then, this twofold fact. Jesus declared that no one can know the Son perfectly, except the 
Father; but he affirmed that the Father can be known through the Son. We have a far more correct 
knowledge of God at this hour than we have of Jesus. The great mysteries and the great problems, and 
the great perplexities, are still concerning the Person of Jesus. Grace operates by revealing the things that 
never were known through the instrument of a Person; but the things revealed are so mighty that the 
instrument of their revelation must remain a mystery. "No one knoweth the Son, save the Father, neither 
doth any know the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him." 

We make a great mistake when we commence to quote this passage at verse twenty-eight. We have no 
right to begin at "Come unto me, all ye that labour." If we do so, we miss the music; we may indulge in a 
great deal of sentiment around this text, but all its strength, that upon which the soul of man takes hold 
for strength, is missed if we omit verse twenty-seven and fail to recognize the connection. This is no 
mere lullaby; it was no mere expression of sentimental pity when Jesus said, "Come unto me." 

Reverently changing the actual wording it is as though he had said: Come unto me and 1 will reveal the 
Father unto you; trust me, and find God; accept my law of life by accepting me, and so find rest; for my 
yoke, the yoke I wear, is easy; and my burden, the burden I bear, is light. Come to me, be identified with 
me, let me become the window through which the light flashes, the door through which you pass to God. 
The trouble with men is that they do not know the Father, and seeing that they do not know the Father, 
they are hot, and restless, and feverish, and in agony. To all such he said, Come unto me, I know the 
Father; I will bring you to him, and when you find the Father you will find your rest. "Come unto me, all 
ye that labour." 

Notice finally that this call was uttered, not merely to the babes, but to all the multitude. "Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden." It was his call to John when John was in difficulty about his 
method Come to me, and I will rest your perplexed spirit. It was his call to the unreasonable and 
unsatisfied age, to come to him and be satisfied, by faith, and wait for the dawning light for full 
explanation. It was his call to the cities, rejecting, and rejected — Come to me, and 1 will come back to 
you with healing and with blessing. It was his call to the babes — Come to me, be obedient, and gain the 
light that leads you into the places of God’s own wisdom. It was his call to all. They did not all obey as 
John did in his perplexity. When his disciples went back and set the works of Jesus in relation to the 
ancient prophecies, surely there came to John a quiet sense of rest. He found God anew in the dungeon, 
because in honest perplexity he had sent directly to Jesus. Perhaps some of the discontented children of 
the age found rest because they ceased their criticism and became babes. The cities would not come, and 
Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capernaum are names only, their very sites being blotted out. And the babes? 
Thank God they have been coming ever since, and as they come, they find God and rest. 

Mark the conditions. "Come," that is the first. "Take my yoke," that is the second. "Fearn of me," that is 
the third. We must get to him, we must submit to him, we must obey him. By these things we find our 



rest, a twofold rest some commentators say, but probably they are two manifestations of the same rest 
the rest of finding the Father; the rest of obeying the Father. 

Oh, there is rest for the storm-tossed soul in finding God! The cries of the old Bible are the cries of to¬ 
day. "As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, oh God!" "Oh that I knew 
where I might find Him!" And not in tones that ring through centuries only, but in the still small voice 
sounding in our hearts to-day, we hear the same sweet Saviour say, "Come unto me." We have tried to 
find God, we have tried to encompass him; but Ve have felt that such small atoms as we are, must be of 
small account; and it is almost impossible to be sure of God by these processes. But, when the Infinite 
Word, Whose tones fill eternity, Whose wisdom guides, and Whose power upholds all things, becomes 
flesh, a Man of men, human, warm, sweet, tender, we come to him, and we find God. With one’s head 
upon his bosom there comes to the fevered heart the rest of eternity, the peace that passeth all 
understanding. 

How shall we perfect our rest? By obeying him. When Jesus said, "Take my yoke upon you," he did not 
mean only the yoke he would give us, the burden he would impose upon us. He did mean that ultimately; 
but primarily he meant the yoke that he wore is easy, the burden that he bore is light. What burden did he 
carry? There was only one. The burden of doing God’s will, the burden of obedience to the Divine 
command. "I do always the things that are pleasing to him.” "My meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me, and to accomplish his work." "We must work the works of him that sent me." That was the master- 
passion in the life of Jesus. He said, his burden was light. We hardly believe it. We say it is hard work to 
please God. In that view we are wrong. It is fearfully hard work to please our neighbours. It is impossible 
to please our friends. It is absurd to try and please ourselves. Then let the prayer of each one of us be; 
"Teach me to do thy will, oh my God." That is the easiest, the sublimest, the simplest law of life; and 
therein is rest. May we all find it. 

Matthew 12:1 

Mt 12:1-21 

THERE are three movements in chapter twelve, all of them dealing with the subject of the conflict 
between Jesus and the rulers. First, the conflict concerning the Sabbath, in verses one to twenty-one. 
Then, the conflict concerning his power, where he obtained it, and what its nature was; in verses twenty- 
two to thirty-seven. Finally, the conflict concerning a sign; they asked for some sign, and he refused it; in 
verses thirty-eight to fifty. 

At the beginning of his ministry the rulers were not only interested in Jesus, they were attracted by him, 
and admired him. They invited him to dinner. They propounded their questions to him. This did not last 
long; and we saw in chapter nine that they really broke with him when he claimed authority in the moral 
realm, and claimed the right to forgive sins. This was the first outward break; but the first waning of 
admiration of Jesus on the part of the rulers was born of the fact that he made himself the friend of 
sinners, and so violated all their conceptions of righteousness and purity; their conceptions being that 
righteousness and purity consisted in external separation from sinners, and from their sin. Now we 
approach that period in his propaganda when hostility became evident, positive. It never ended until they 
folded their arms across their breasts satisfied because they had encompassed his death. 

In these twenty-one verses the subject is the Sabbath; first, the Sabbath in the corn-fields, verses one to 
eight; secondly, the Sabbath in the synagogue, verses nine to twenty-one. In the first eight verses dealing 
with the Sabbath in the corn-fields, we have the King’s claim of authority; in the second division, the 
Sabbath in the synagogue, we have the King’s activity upon the basis of that authority. 

Before proceeding to the examination of these two passages, it is well to specially notice that the Sabbath 
question was that which led the rulers to determine on the death of Jesus. They opposed and criticised 
Hun before; they wanted to find some method of dealing with him; but each of the Evangelists refers to 
this fact, — though in each Gospel it is stated in different setting, under different circumstances, — that 



it was because of our Lord’s attitude toward the Sabbath that these men decided to kill him. If this is 
established it reveals the importance of the Sabbath question, and forbids any superficial exposition of 
the verses we are studying. For instance, it has been very commonly said that the attitude of Jesus to the 
Sabbath was a protest against the Rabbinical view of the Sabbath. It has been generally said that when he 
defended his disciples for plucking ears of corn, and when he himself healed on the Sabbath, he was 
setting the Sabbath free from false methods of observance. There is an element of truth in all this, but to 
leave the subject there is to miss the profoundest values of this wonderful section, in which the King, 
claiming authority for the Sabbath, and prosecuting his activity on the Sabbath, aroused the ire of the 
rulers so that they begin to plot to take his life. Probably these men would not have plotted to take the 
life of Jesus simply because he attempted to broaden men’s views concerning the Sabbath. We must read 
more closely if we would find out what Jesus did both in the cornfields, and in the synagogue. The 
Sabbath was the most sacred symbol of the real nature of Judaism; indeed the only symbol peculiar to 
Judaism. We think of other things in the Hebrew economy of the past; for instance their sacrifices, the 
rite of circumcision, the peculiarity of the Temple in which God was supposed to dwell. But all these 
things were found amongst heathen people in some form or other. Burnt sacrifices were found among all 
the Semitic peoples. Circumcision was a common rite among other peoples as well as Jews. Temples in 
which the gods were supposed to dwell were common things. But the Sabbath was peculiar to the Jew, 
the setting apart of one day upon which men were to give themselves wholly to, and exclusively to, the 
cultivation of the spiritual within them, in recognition of their peipetual and underlying relationship to 
the eternal things. The Sabbath as a physical blessing provided for men by God is as old as the human 
race, though not the peculiar quality of the Sabbath as the symbol of separation to God, the seal of God 
set upon all the phases of life. The Sabbath according to the Hebrew economy was not one day given to 
God, while men were permitted to keep six for themselves; it was rather the peculiar sign and symbol of 
the deepest things in the life of the people. 

Now both in the corn-fields, and in the synagogue, and on other occasions, Jesus said things about the 
Sabbath, and claimed relationship to the Sabbath, which the keen critics of his own day perfectly 
understood, and upon which they came to the decision that the only thing they could do with him was to 
disprove the claim he made by killing him. In no relationship or application of his teaching did Jesus 
make more remarkable claims for himself than in the words he uttered about the Sabbath, and in our 
present study there are revealed both his claim, and the reason of their objection to that claim, in two 
movements. 

Let us attempt to look at them with simplicity and naturalness, that we may see what Jesus really said, 
and understand the claim that he made in the matter of the Sabbath; and discover why it so stirred the 
hatred of these men. 

First, the Sabbath in the corn-fields, the King’s claim of authority. He was walking through the corn¬ 
fields on the Sabbath day with his disciples, prosecuting his work, journeying from one place to another 
to preach the Kingdom, to heal, to bless to call men back again to God; and on the journey the disciples 
were hungry. There is a very wonderful teaching in that very fact; it is a revelation of the poverty of 
these men. And there is a very strange teaching in it, too. He, the King, was so poor in earthly things that 
he was not able to feed the men who followed him. At the time they were hungry — to use the language 
of to-day — they were doing missionary work, they were going somewhere to proclaim the evangel of 
the Kingdom. As these hungry men passed through the corn-fields they plucked the ears, and fed 
themselves with the corn. It was a perfectly simple and natural action of the disciples, and reveals very 
clearly their estimate of their Lord’s heart. They did not for a moment imagine that he would rebuke 
them. They knew, as members of the Hebrew nation, that they were doing things that the Pharisees 
would object to, but they were with him, and familiarity with him, and a consciousness of his attitude 
towards the Sabbath, set them free to pluck the ears, to rub them, to eat, and so to satisfy their hunger. It 
is a revelation of the relationship existing between Christ and his disciples. There was no hesitation, no 
appeal, no fear. This action the Pharisees at once criticised. They began to pluck the ears of corn. They 
began, that is all. Criticism was dogging the footsteps of Jesus and waiting to blaze forth, and 
immediately the Pharisees raised their objection. 



Again notice how the familiarity between Christ and his disciples is brought out in the fact that the 
Pharisees did not criticise the disciples; they criticised Christ, they put the responsibility for all the 
disciples were doing upon him. The appeal which they made was an appeal to him. "The Pharisees, when 
they saw it, said unto him. Behold, thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the Sabbath." 
They knew right well that the disciples’ action revealed the attitude of their Master, that either by express 
teaching, or evident example, he had set these men free from certain traditional obligations. 

Now we come to that which is of supreme importance, our Lord’s answer to his critics. First, his answer 
assumed responsibility for their action. There is not the faintest suggestion of defence of what they were 
doing, as though it were something apart from him. He reminded them of what David did, and so 
identified himself with the action of his disciples. 

Moreover, he justified their action, and he did so by illustration. Not so much in the actual words he used 
as in the peculiar illustrations he selected, do we touch the deepest heart of this defence. He first 
reminded them of David, that is, he took as an illustration of the rectitude of his conduct the action of the 
one king of all their history who was after God’s own heart notwithstanding all his failure. Solomon was 
the magnificent, but the name of Solomon never moved the heart of the true Hebrew as did the name of 
David. He passed back in their history until he came to the one king in whom the kingly ideal had been 
most perfectly realised, and he said, "David when he was hungry, and they that were with him ... ate the 
shewbread, which it was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them that were with him, but only for the 
priests.” David did the thing unlawful by their standards, unlawful by the technicalities of the law as well 
as by the tradition of the elders. Jesus would not have said unlawful if referring to tradition merely. 

Christ was always careful to distinguish between the law of Moses and tradition. And yet he said that 
David did this, and was guiltless. 

Passing from David the king he took the other personality that bulks large in the Hebrew history, and 
spoke of the priest. He declared that priests profaned the Temple on the Sabbath day in the very act and 
attitude of their worship. The priest must break the Sabbath to do his manual work of the Temple on the 
Sabbath. And yet the priest was guiltless. Such is the clear inference. 

We miss a great deal of the force of these things unless we keep our minds upon these Pharisees. They 
were the rulers, the teachers of the people; and Jesus said to them in effect, you are criticising my 
disciples for the breaking of the law; your criticism is not due to enlightenment, it is due to ignorance. 
Your objection to what you have seen is not due to your perfect understanding of the deep things of God; 
it is due to your blindness and misunderstanding of them. "If ye had known what this meaneth, I desire 
mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the guiltless." Hosea meant, that God looks for 
mercy and not sacrifice; and that if a man brings a sacrifice, and there is no mercy in his heart, his 
sacrifice becomes a blasphemy. If you knew, said Jesus to these men, what your own Scriptures meant. 

If you only understood that the hungry man must be fed Sabbath or no Sabbath! If you had known what 
all this meant, you would not have blamed the guiltless. 

But we have yet to touch the deepest note. All that did not make the Pharisees angry enough to want to 
kill him; but this did; "But I say unto you that One greater than the Temple is here." "For the Son of Man 
is Lord of the Sabbath.” The Sabbath is a means of grace, the Sabbath is a Divine provision by which 
man can have help and strength and blessing, not something by which he is to be bound, and fastened, 
and burdened. The Sabbath is that through which God in infinite love would cheer the drooping heart of 
humanity; and it is the Son of Man, the Master of men, who is the Lord and Master of the Sabbath. He 
will take the Sabbath and fulfil it according to the intention of God’s heart, even though he violate all the 
traditions of the elders, even if he seem for the moment to be breaking the external commandment of the 
law. The King has claimed to have the perfect right to use the Sabbath as he would. The King distinctly 
declared that the priest was guiltless in what would have been his profanity, because he was ministering 
in the Temple; and then he said, "But I say unto you that One greater than the Temple is here." And if the 
priest in the Temple is freed from guilt, when he appears to break the Sabbath, how much more these 
men journeying with me if they satisfy this hunger by plucking ears of corn! The vindication of what I 
do is in myself. The vindication of what my disciples do is in the underlying purposes of my ministry. If 



you do not understand what that meaneth, "I desire mercy, and not sacrifice," I understand what it means, 
and as I prosecute the purposes of the infinite mercy amongst men, I am Lord and Master of the Sabbath. 


So, to the listening ear of the rulers, this strange young Galilean peasant claimed a prerogative which is a 
prerogative of Deity. He spoke with the authority of the one and only God. He said what no other man 
ever dared to say. He laid that right hand of his upon the most sacred symbol of national life, that 
Sabbath which they were desecrating in spirit, and said: 1 am Master of it, and the vindication of what 
men do in fellowship with me on the Sabbath is to be found in the fact of their fellowship with me. 

But to pass to the next section. Here the teaching is even more remarkably and beautifully brought out. 
We suddenly find ourselves in the synagogue. Again it was the Sabbath day. Jesus had come into the 
synagogue, and somewhere in the synagogue was a man with a withered hand. These two things are 
supreme; the presence of Christ, and the presence of the man with the withered hand. Have you ever 
noticed what unconscious compliments Christ’s enemies paid him? When Jesus came into the synagogue 
they immediately connected him with the man with the withered hand, and asked him if it was lawful to 
heal on the Sabbath. There was malice behind the question, for we are told they asked him "that they 
might accuse Hun," he had made an astounding claim about the Sabbath, and they were determined to 
deal with him. They were trying to see if they could put him into a difficult position in order to accuse 
him. 

He answered their question by asking another; "What man shall there be of you, that shall have one 
sheep, and if this fall into a pit upon the Sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift it out?" Again 
here is a small matter needing careful attention. He did not say, If a man see a sheep; but if he have one. 
He said, If your sheep fall into the pit you rescue it, and you rescue it because it is yours. "How much 
then is a man of more value than a sheep?" You own sheep and care for them and rescue them. 

Now we have come into the new light and glory. Now the Son of Man is claiming not the Sabbath, but 
the man. Now the Son of Man is not only saying that he is Lord of the Sabbath, but that he is Owner of 
man. That man belongs to me. I am here to rescue him, and to set him free from the limitation of the evil 
that is in the world. You know full well, you men that criticise, that you would violate the Sabbath and 
be guiltless in saving your sheep, because it is yours. Understand, for evermore, that the supreme work 
of the Sabbath is that of reaching man and saving him. 

All the emphasis of the argument here is upon the thought of ownership. Jesus Christ is not excusing 
what he is going to do upon the basis of authority. It is the work of necessity. I cannot help it; this is my 
man. That was the great cry of his heart. 

There was another occasion when they criticised him about the Sabbath, recorded in John’s Gospel, 
which flashes its light upon this. When he passed through the porches at the Bethesda pool, he healed a 
man on the Sabbath, and they criticised him then. He answered, "My Father worketh even until now, and 
I work." In other words he said; Man by his sin has broken God’s Sabbath, and God is fulfilling the 
Sabbath intention of rest by working for the rescue of man. So Jesus said to the critics in the synagogue; 
That man is not at rest, look at his withered hand, he is restless and suffering and limited; and I who am 
Lord of the Sabbath, who made the golden splendour of the waving corn, have claimed authority over 
the Sabbath; and I am now exercising that Lordship by saving my man on the Sabbath, and so fulfilling 
the very deepest intention of the Sabbath. Yes, he said, it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath. 

When Jesus had said these things the Pharisees determined to destroy him, for he had claimed to be Lord 
of the Sabbath, and Owner of man; and to have the royal kingly right to do whatever was pleasing to his 
heart, impulsed by the tenderest love. 

Then Jesus left the synagogue and multitudes of people flocked around him. "Jesus ... withdrew ... and 
many followed him; and he healed them all." Oh what virtue coming out of him! Oh what a stream of 
life and health! It was still the Sabbath, "and he healed them all!" 



He charged the people that they should not tell of this healing at the time, "that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by Isaiah the prophet." The prophet of the past saw that this supreme Servant, whom 
he described, would overstep all the boundaries of mere prejudice, and nationality, and go out to those 
that lay farther away the Gentiles. It is generally said that this passage from Isaiah teaches Christ’s 
meekness, that if a man is bruised he will not break him, and that he will not put out the smoking flax, 
but that he will help it. But it really teaches Christ’s restraint from judgment during his ministry of grace. 
He withdrew in order that he might not smite them for their hypocrisy; for a bruised reed is weakness 
weakened, and smoking flax has the element of destruction in itself, and Christ said of these enemies, 
they are bruised reeds, they are smoking flax, I cannot break or quench until I send forth judgment to 
victory, and then the bruised reed will be broken, and the smoking flax fanned into a flame for its own 
quenching. 

This is not to deny that he is very gentle with weakness, but to recognize that it is not the teaching here. 

It is the great King that we see, claiming the Sabbath, claiming the ownership of man, and restraining 
judgment which might have proceeded in fire against the blasphemers, in order that he may accomplish 
his work in his own way, and send forth the message of health to the Gentiles also. He restrained 
judgment because the day of his mercy was not perfected, and accomplished. 

The outstanding matter of this study is that of the claims of Christ. Greater than the Temple, Lord of the 
Sabbath, Owner of man, Restrainer of judgment until he please. Let us kiss his sceptre anew, and bow 
the knee in the presence of his supernal majesty, and say, "All hail the power of Jesus’ name." 

Matthew 12:20 

Mt 12:22-37 

IN this study we shall consider the second movement in the opposition of the rulers. We have already 
seen how the answers of Jesus to the different positions of the attack of the rulers varied; indeed there 
was a progress in his method. In the first, when their complaint was concerning his claim in respect of 
the Sabbath, Jesus stood on the defensive. In the second of these movements, the one which we are now 
to examine, he defended himself against the charge they made, but he added to the defence words 
terrifically solemn as he warned these men concerning the peril which threatened them. In the last 
movement, which we have yet to consider, he denounced and condemned, refusing absolutely to give 
them evidence when they asked for it. 

Let us first break up the section which we are to study into its component parts, and then consider them. 
In verses twenty-two and twenty-three we have the occasion of this outbreak of conflict. 

"Then was brought unto him one possessed with a devil, blind and dumb: and he healed him, insomuch 
that the dumb man spake and saw. And all the multitudes were amazed, and said, Can this be the Son of 
David?" 

Then in verse twenty-four, brief and yet forceful, we have the account of the attack which the rulers 
made on him, in the presence of this miracle which he had performed in their sight, and in the sight of 
the people. 

All the remaining part of the paragraph is devoted to Christ’s answer to the attack. 

Let us look, then, first, at the occasion; secondly, at the attack; and principally and particularly, at 
Christ’s answer. 

The occasion was that of the healing of a demoniac. A man possessed with a demon was brought to him, 
a man in whose physical life the demon had wrought sad havoc, a man who was both blind and dumb; 
and with a word of power, with no incantations, with none of the methods of the exorcists of that 



particular time, the man was healed; and the fact that the demon had been exorcised was made evident by 
the man seeing and speaking. It was one of the wonders that Jesus wrought habitually. 


The effect produced by this particular miracle upon the crowd reveals the real meaning of the Pharisees’ 
complaint and attack. When the crowds saw what Jesus did with this man, they are reported to have 
exclaimed, "Can this be the Son of David?" They did not say, "Is not this the Son of David?" If the 
question had been in that form it would have suggested a stronger conviction that Jesus was the Son of 
David than the question actually did suggest. It was the question of the perplexed crowd. They had been 
watching him, and listening to him, and beholding the wonders that he wrought, and at last in the 
presence of this wonderful miracle, wrought with absolute ease, simply by the uttering of a word, they 
cried out in perplexity, "Can this be the Son of David?" They meant to say, we cannot make up our 
minds. To insert a phrase for the sake of exposition it was as though they had said, "Is this, after all, the 
Son of David?" 

When we hear the question, and see what it indicated, we know why the Pharisees said what they did. It 
was a perpetual fear among the Pharisees and rulers that they might lose their hold on the people. Upon 
occasion they said, "What do we?" ... "The world is gone after him." They saw very clearly that if his 
line of teaching was accepted, then - power would be absolutely gone; and when they heard this wavering, 
hesitating question, "Can this be the Son of David?" they attempted to account for the wonder that had 
produced the question by this declaration: "This Man doth not cast out demons, but by Beelzebub the 
prince of the demons." What they said was either a lie and they knew it; or else it was the result of their 
degenerate moral nature, so that they were unable to distinguish between good and bad, between heaven 
and hell, between purity and pollution. Whichever alternative is chosen, this at least remains true, they 
were attempting to turn the people from the Christ, by attributing the wonders that he wrought to diabolic 
influence. 

The King’s answer proceeded along two lines. First, that of refutation; and, secondly, that of declaration. 
He refuted their argument by appeal to logic. This was one of the rare occasions when Jesus by argument 
answered attacks upon himself. As a rule, a man who criticised him he let severely alone, or replied to 
his question briefly and finally. It would be a very profitable and interesting study to take the Gospels 
and collect the questions men asked, and the answers he gave. The wonder of the answers of Jesus is 
revealed in the fact that we hardly ever find that men asked him two questions consecutively; and now, 
nineteen centuries later, no man can improve on any answer Jesus gave as to the philosophy revealed, the 
method adopted, or the puipose gained. 

But here, so terrible was the thing the rulers had said that Jesus, first of all, refuted by argument what 
they said. 

The charge made against him was that he wrought his wonders by complicity with evil; that by 
Beelzebub, Satan, he cast Satan out. In his refutation, our Lord attacked and denied their suggestion; and 
then proceeded to state and defend the truth concerning his method; he affirmed that he wrought by the 
Spirit, and defended his affirmation. 

He revealed in his answer, first, the folly of their suggestion; secondly, the inconsistency thereof; thirdly, 
the wilful rebellion that induced it; fourthly, the blindness which caused it; and, finally, their complicity 
with Satan as the secret of it. So that commencing by denying his own complicity with Satan logically, 
and in such a way that they could not reply, he ended by inferentially charging upon them complicity 
with Satan. 

Let us trace these movements one by one. First. He showed the folly of their suggestion in a simple and 
logical statement. He told them that by. common knowledge a house divided against itself cannot stand, 
a "Kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation." Therefore if he in complicity with Satan 
were casting Satan out, then Satan was working for his own destruction. 



He next revealed the inconsistency of their position, as he said, "If I by Beelzebub cast out demons, by 
whom do your sons cast them out? Therefore shall they be your judges." There was abundant evidence 
that there were exorcists abroad, men who in one way or another, were casting our evil spirits. Christ did 
not defend them or attack them, but simply referred to them in his argument with their fathers, the rulers 
of the people. 

Mark the final words of the argument, "But if 1 by the Spirit of God cast out demons, then is the 
Kingdom of God come upon you." There was but one alternative to their suggestion; if not by Satan, 
then by the Spirit of God is Satan cast out; and in such action men were brought face to face with the 
Kingdom of God, not only as to its claim, but as to its power. 

In a moment the deeper truth began to bum and flame before the eyes of these men as to Christ’s 
intention. Not only was their charge false and inconsistent; it was of the nature of rebellion against the 
Kingdom of God. It was because they were living in rebellion against the Kingdom that they had 
attempted to attack him. 

Now follow a step further. He now took for granted that complicity with Beelzebub on his part could no 
longer be maintained; and that his claim that he cast out devils by the Spirit must be conceded. Taking 
these things for granted, mark the progress of his argument. "Or how can one enter into the house of the 
strong man, and spoil his goods, except he first bind the strong man?" In effect he thus said to them; you 
charge me with casting out demons by the prince of demons; have you not eyes with which to see that 
when I cast out demons it is a proof that I have already laid my conquering hand upon the master of 
demons; that instead of working by his power I am working as the result of having overcome his power; 
that 1 have entered into the house of the strong man and bound him, and therefore am able to spoil his 
house? The binding of the strong one was wrought out by the perfection of the Christ. Not merely by 
virtue of the death of Jesus, but by the virtue of his pure humanity did he bind the strong one, and so was 
able to spoil his house. As Man he overcame the enemy in personal temptation, bound him, and thereby 
made himself able to spoil his house. God’s children who have entered into his victory by the Cross, also 
know something of what it is to bind the strong one. His Cross is the force that sets us free to spoil the 
house of the strong one, and rescue other souls. 

He said one other thing by way of refutation, "He that is not with me is against me, and he that gathereth 
not with me scattereth.” That was a statement containing principles of perpetual application. Carefully 
note its setting. "He" refers first to Satan, and. in that verse, flaming with light, the two great 
personalities are brought into contact, the One the Gatherer, and the other the scatterer; and they are for 
ever against each other. The truth about Satan is not that the King was in complicity with him. The truth 
is that he was in antagonism to everything he did. He had cast the demon out of a man, and so had 
gathered him back into unified and balanced life; had gathered him back to his family, and to the family 
of God. It was Satan that had scattered, it was he that had spoiled. 

Thus as the King commenced by showing the folly of saying that Satan was working with him, he ended 
his refutation by declaring the absolute antagonism between them; he was the Gatherer; Satan was the 
scatterer. There are but two forces at work, the force that gathers and the force that scatters. And Jesus 
said in effect; Do not confuse the Person who stands at the centre of the gathering force with the person 
who stands at the centre of the scattering force. A distinction must be maintained between good and evil 
in all logical thinking. 

But the "he" of our Lord’s statement has also personal application to every life. It is as though Jesus had 
said to these men, all life is centripetal or centrifugal. I am gathering. What are you doing? He meant to 
say that they were scattering; that it was not he who was with Satan, but they. 

Thus by one sweeping statement, true as God is true — and every man knows it is true in his deepest 
heart — that the Gatherer is against the scatterer, Jesus marked a clear line, dividing all he does from all 
the devil does, and that line is his dividing line between men. That line is the Judgment Throne. We are 
with him or against him; and we may know which by asking, Are we gathering or are we scattering? 



We now reach those awe-inspiring words with which the paragraph closes. For searching solemnity they 
are unsurpassed in the records of the things Jesus said. We tremble as we read them. Jesus Christ opens 
here before the mind a sphere into which if a man ever enter, his case is absolutely hopeless. The One 
who proclaimed, as the supreme meaning of his mission, that he had come to seek and to save the lost; 
the One who declared that he was able and willing to save and remake men and women whom others had 
cast out as hopeless, is the One who here declared that there is an attitude of the human soul which is 
hopeless. Such solemn words as these demand our careful attention for two reasons; first, in order that 
we may place no untrue emphasis on them; and, secondly, that we may by no means minimize their 
terrible meaning. We are in danger of making both these mistakes. We may read into them meanings 
which he never intended; or we explain away the most solemn words Jesus Christ ever uttered. The only 
way in which we can hope to understand, is by taking them in the simplest way possible. 

The whole statement falls into three parts. The first is a solemn warning. The second is the chronicle of 
the appeal he made to his traducers. Then, finally, we have what seem to be the most awful words of all, 
because in them it would appear as though Jesus Christ himself had become almost hopeless of the men 
to whom he spoke. 

First, the warning. In order that there may be no undue emphasis put upon the solemn words, let us 
carefully observe that they constituted a warning, and not a sentence. We are not warranted in believing 
that the Pharisees had committed the unpardonable sin, but that they had come near to its committal; so 
near that presently, in the final lament, Jesus, usually so full of hope for men, in one brief, wailing 
complaint makes it evident that they had almost crossed the boundary line. But, at the moment when 
these words were uttered, they had not crossed that awful boundary line, and the words were for 
warning, and not for sentence. Therefore we are not true to the context, when we say that the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost is that of attributing to the Son of Man complicity with Satan. That is blasphemy 
against the Son of Man, and he distinctly said that such may be forgiven. 

What, then, is the nature of the warning? The Lord had said, "If by the Spirit 1 cast out demons, then is 
the Kingdom of God come upon you"; and in those words he evidently intended to teach that there are 
only these alternatives; exorcism of demons is either by Satan or by the Spirit of God. They said that he 
had wrought by Satan. In so doing they had denied that he wrought by the Spirit, which according to his 
interpretation meant that they were refusing the Kingdom of God. In the presence of the claims of that 
Kingdom, in the presence of the demonstration of the power of that Kingdom, they were refusing it. 

That, if it be ultimately and finally persisted in, is the sin against the Holy Ghost which has no 
forgiveness. The sin against the Holy Ghost is the ultimate refusal to believe on the testimony of the 
Spirit concerning Jesus Christ. The sin against the Holy Ghost is persistent, determined, and final 
rejection of the Spirit’s demonstration of the meaning of the Kingdom, and of the power of the King. 

In the final words of the King this statement is found; "Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh." Notice that principle. Speaking against the Holy Ghost does not consist in a theory advanced; 
nor in a sentence that drops thoughtlessly from the lips. When a man says I will not believe the 
testimony, he does so because in his heart he is refusing the King. That is the unpardonable sin. There is 
no sin under heaven that may not be put away by infinite mercy, through the Cross, except the sin which 
declines to receive the mercy, to receive the grace, because it declines to submit to the sceptre of the 
King. 

These men were very near that sin. He declared that sin can be forgiven so far as it is a slight and insult 
to him; but if men persist in refusal to obey, if they will have none of his grace, then they cannot be 
forgiven. The sin against the Holy Ghost is willful, personal, final rejection of the Spirit’s testimony, by 
words of the mouth which express the decision of the heart. 

Then he made his appeal to them; "Either make the tree good, and its fruit good, or make the tree corrupt 
and its fruit corrupt." Say that you know the tree is corrupt because its fruit is corrupt; or dare to say that 
the tree is good, because its fruit is good. There is in these words the touch of a great pity, of a great 



desire to help these men. He appealed to them not to attribute good fruit to a corrupt tree. That is what 
they were doing. They said that the good result, of a man freed from demon possession, was wrought by 
Satan. He appealed to them to be consistent; to believe on him for the very works’ sake. 

Then finally he uttered the most Awe-inspiring words of all; "Ye offspring of vipers, how can ye, being 
evil, speak good things?" The severity of that consists in his evident pity for them. It seems as if even the 
hopeful spirit of Christ was almost hopeless about these men. He said, How can ye speak a true thing? 
How can ye say the tree is good because its fruit is good? How can you tell the truth? You are the 
offspring of vipers; you are morally degenerate; you have lost your moral discrimination. 

It is impossible to undertake a study like this, without feeling its searching force and power in one’s own 
heart and life. The power of Christ is as evident to-day as ever. The works that he is doing in our time are 
far more wonderful than the works that he did in the days of his flesh. There are multitudes of witnesses 
who can tell of moral change in their lives, that cannot be produced in any other way than by his power; 
men who were mean and dastardly, and to-day are victorious and noble. On every hand evidences of his 
power abound, as mighty, and mightier, than any wrought in the material realm. They are the moral 
victories of Jesus To-day. J. Cotter Morrison, in his book, The Service of Man, in which he professes not 
to believe in Christ, says, "The Christian doctrine has the power of elevating and developing saintliness 
which has had no equal in any other creed or philosophy." How do we account for that? The answer to 
this question will depend upon what we are in ourselves. If in our heart there is simp le honesty, there is 
but one answer — He who flings out impurity is pure; he who saves man from the power of passion is in 
himself a Master of the tides of passion; he who lifts a man from degradation is himself noble and 
honest. To see these present-day miracles in the realm of morals, is to be compelled, unless the heart be 
utterly depraved, to crown him Lord of all, kiss his sceptre, and bow in reverential worship in the 
presence of his glory. 

Matthew 12:38 

Mt 12:38-45 

IN this paragraph we have the last phase of this particular conflict of our Lord with the rulers. 

Concerning the Sabbath he had assumed the defensive attitude, claiming to be Lord of the Sabbath and 
Possessor of men. In me second phase of the controversy, when his power was under discussion, he 
defended himself against the charge they made of complicity with Satan, and then in some of the most 
solemn words that ever fell from his lips, warned them of the awful peril that threatened them when they 
made such a charge and thus revealed their inability to distinguish between good and bad. 

The time-note "Then" with which this section begins shows us that this demand for a sign followed 
immediately upon the King’s solemn words of warning. That is in itself significant and partly accounts 
for the answer they received. That answer was a positive and emphatic refusal to give them a sign such 
as they asked, followed by Srords of direct and searching denunciation and condemnation. 

In Matthew’s account of this event we have first the request of the Scribes and Pharisees; and secondly 
the careful and revealing answer of the King; both of which demand our very careful consideration in the 
light of the whole of the surroundings, and especially that process of controversy which we have been 
considering. 

The tone and temper of these men is revealed in all that has gone before, and we must take tune to 
consider this if we are to understand their request, and the King’s answer. If we glance back in the 
chapter to the fourteenth verse, we have at once a revelation of their underlying motive. Then Matthew 
tells us that after Jesus had answered their question as to the legality of healing a man on the Sabbath, by 
appeal to them, and by healing the man with the withered hand; "The Pharisees went out, and took 
counsel against him, how they might destroy him.” That puipose was still in their heart when they 
accused him of casting out demons by Beelzebub; and after his stern rebuke and solemn warning, it was 
the inspiration of this request. They were not honestly seeking for a sign, as men who really desired to 



know the truth about him. The request was in itself malicious. They had come to definite conclusion as 
to what their line of action toward him should be. They were set upon his destruction; and their request 
was inspired by their malice. 

Its tone was that of satire, "Teacher, we would see a sign from thee." This is self-evident in the light of 
the record of what they had already said concerning him which we find in the twenty fourth verse, "This 
man doth not cast out demons, but by Beelzebub the prince of the demons." If that statement did not 
express honest conviction, it certainly revealed their attitude toward him personally, and out of such an 
attitude the request for a sign could not be honest. They were not really prepared to receive a sign. If they 
had been, the casting out of the demons was in itself sufficient to have proved his co-operation with the 
Spirit of God, as he had declared. Thus when a sufficient sign had been given they had refused it by 
attempting to account for it in the most terrible way. Yet these men, already hardened against convincing 
signs, asked for one; and the asking was satirical, the asking of men who were not prepared to accept as 
sufficient any sign he could give, because of their personal hatred of him. That is exactly what he meant 
when he declared in words of the sternest, "Ye generation of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good 
things? for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh." Their use of the word "Teacher" was 
in itself an insult, as they refused to accept him or his teaching. Their spirit was exactly that of the men 
who mocked at Isaiah, saying, "Whom will he teach knowledge?" {isa28:9} They despised and rejected the 
Teacher and were determined not to accept his teaching; yet they called him "Teacher!" They came to 
him with this request, while they were filled with wilful and wicked unbelief. They had seen many of his 
mighty works, but under the impulse of a deep and growing hatred they discounted them all; and their 
demand now was for a sensual and spectacular proof, such as he never gave, and such as, even had he 
given, they would no more have yielded to as proving the divinity of his mission than they had done in 
the case of the signs of his beneficent and mighty operations in the relief of human suffering both 
physical and mental. 

The paragraph is occupied mainly with the King’s answer. This answer is remarkable in every way, but 
the first matter which is impressive is that, refusing definitely and in so many words, to give them the 
sign they asked, he lifted the matter out of the then present surroundings, and spoke wholly of the future. 
For the puipose of careful consideration we may divide this answer into three parts. The first had to do 
with the Last Sign which would be given; and suggested another opportunity which would be created for 
that generation. {Mt 12:39-40 } The second dealt with the Last Judgment; and solemnly declared the nature of 
the verdict which would be found concerning the generation. {Mt 12 : 41 - 42 } The third described the Last 
State of the generation, and was of the nature of a sentence pronounced. {Mt 12:43-45} Thus, in the presence 
of men who represented their generation, the King now spoke as One Whose testimony was rejected, and 
Whose signs had been ignored; and dealt with the future, foretelling an opportunity, a verdict, and a 
sentence. 

While refusing a sign he promised a sign; and thus in the presence of their malicious hostility foretold 
the new opportunity which would be created for them by the carrying out to completeness of his divine 
work in the world. His puipose was that of saving and redeeming. Therefore he refused the sign they 
asked, which would have had no effect; and promised them the only sign that could by any means arrest 
and constrain them, that namely of his own Resurrection from the dead after their malice had 
encompassed that death. The giving of that sign would afford them a new and final opportunity. 

The awful solemnity of the occasion is revealed in the words in which the King uttered his estimate of 
these men, and of the generation which they represented in their hostility to him. That estimate is 
revealed in the two words which he employed, "evil," and "adulterous." The first described what they 
were in themselves. The second described their failure in relationship to God. 

The word "evil" really means harmful, hurtful; and thus was two-edged as the King used it. It described 
the influence these men were exerting, and thus revealed their true character. In spite of all their external 
observances of religion they were essentially evil, wicked of heart; and therefore in spite of all their 
teaching of the formulae of religion and morality, they were exerting and influence that was hurtful; and 
thus the generation which they influenced was as evil as they were in themselves. 



The word "adulterous" is a terribly searching one, and the more so in that here it is certain that the King 
used it, not in its material or physical sense, but in its spiritual significance. This was a method of use not 
unfamiliar to these men, in that they knew at least the letter of their own Sacred Scriptures. The figure 
implicated is that most sacred one o the Old Testament in which Jehovah speaks of his people as 
betrothed to him; and the sin described is that most terrible sin of spiritual harlotry which Hosea had 
dealt with. The word, as the King used it, was a charge made against these men of disloyalty, infidelity 
to the sacred and holy covenant between them and Jehovah. They were adulterous, unfaithful to their 
vows. The one burning word was a condensation of the complaint of Hosea; "Jehovah hath a controversy 
with the inhabitants of the land, because there is no truth, nor goodness, nor knowledge of God in the 
land"; which was the prophet’s interpretation of his figure of adultery and harlotry in the spiritual realm. 

Such was the King’s estimate of these men, and of the generation of which they were the spokesmen 
when they requested a sign. And in this hour of their malicious, satirical unbelief, he told them of the one 
full and final sign which would presently be given to them. That sign would in all essentials be similar to 
one with which they were perfectly familiar. They knew how Jonah had been a sign to Nineveh in its sin 
by virtue of the fact that he had appeared in the city a preacher of Jehovah, after he had been cast out to 
death. That is the only possible solution of the words of the King here, for in that is the only parallel 
between Jonah and Jesus. In every other way they stand in contrast. That throws some light upon the 
book of Jonah, but that is not now our subject. 

Thus our Lord declared to these men that his final sign would be that after their hatred had encompassed 
his death, he would return out of death, and the demonstration of the truth of his teaching, and the 
divinity of his mission would be found in that return. How all this was verified we know full well. To 
men in evil mood asking a sign, the King spoke of the only sign which would be sufficient for such 
demonstration, the sign which would be the last possible. They had refused every other sign possible. 
They must now wait for that. 

From that foretelling of a last sign, the King passed to the uttering of his last verdict on these men and 
their generation. This he did illustratively by instituting two comparisons, and uttering a two-fold 
condemnation. 

His first comparison was between the men of Nineveh and the men and generation with which he was 
personally dealing. The men of Nineveh were honest. They received the sign, heard the preaching and 
yielded to it in repentance. The men of his own generation would fail in that particular. The accuracy of 
the prediction we know. After the resurrection the truth was proclaimed with all the signs o Pentecostal 
power following therefrom, and with what results we know. 

His second comparison was between the Queen of the South and the generation. She had come from the 
ends of the earth in diligent determination to hear the wisdom of Solomon, while their diligence had been 
that of persistent determination to silence the speech of the King. 

The condemnation which the King announced was the result of the comparisons he made. He claimed to 
be greater than Jonah under whose preaching Nineveh had repented, and greater than Solomon to receive 
whose teaching the Queen of the South had shown such diligence. The comparison has another 
application also. They were children of the Covenant, familiar with the Divine Economy, versed in the 
great prophetic Scriptures; while Nineveh was a city outside the Covenant, and without the advantages 
which Israel had possessed, and the Queen of the South was of another nation and people, and so had not 
the privileges of the chosen and peculiar people. 

Thus less enlightened people had obeyed less enlightening preaching and teaching; and in that fact the 
patent condemnation of those to whom he spoke, and who were to receive his final sign was declared. 


The last paid of the answer of the King was a very remarkable and inclusive summing up of the whole 
situation, and pronouncement of sentence. This takes the form of an illustration drawn from individual 



experience in the matter of demon possession; and if we examine that with care we shall be prepared for 
the application which the King made when he said, "Even so shall it be also unto this evil generation.” 

The illustration begins at the point o dispossession. An unclean spirit is cast out of a man. The Lord 
shows the activity of that spirit. It needs some medium through which to act; it is restless and 
dissatisfied, unable to find what it seeks, for lack of such material medium. That in itself is a most 
remarkable revelation throwing light on a dark subject. It does not, however, come within the puipose of 
the present consideration to follow it up. For us it leads up to the return of the evil spirit to the man, and 
to the discovery of what condition the man was in. That condition is described in the words, "Empty, 
swept, and garnished." The arresting word is the first, "empty" The man was improved in certain ways, 
"swept and garnished"; but not possessed, empty 1 The result was that the improvements were of no 
avail. Seeing there was no indweller, possessing, holding, mastering, the unclean spirit re-entered, taking 
others with him, and all the improvement was swept away, and the last state of the man was worse than 
the first. To cast out the unclean is of no lasting value, unless there follow new possession by the clean. 

That is in itself a wonderful revelation of what is necessary to the remaking of a man and of society; and 
the King applied it immediately to his generation, that is to the men with whom he was dealing and to 
those whom they represented. 

Thus inferentially he claimed that his presence and mission had loosed the power of evil. All his casting 
out of demons, which they had criticised, had but illustrated this wider fact, that while he was among 
them, the whole underworld of evil was within his government, and for a period he had held it in check 
and given men and the age an opportunity for better things. At this point human responsibility began. It 
was not enough that men should be loosed from the powers of evil. They must be submitted to the good. 
He who had cast out the evil spirits was himself the King, able to possess the swept and garnished 
houses, so that they should be no longer empty, but held in possession by purity and power stronger than 
all the power of the enemy. This they had refused in their rejection of him, and therefore the house 
though improved, "swept and garnished," would sink to a lower level as more and worse evil spirits took 
possession. It was a solemn but carefully explained sentence; every word of which was fulfilled so far as 
that generation was concerned; and every word of which is fulfilled in the case of all men who are 
brought into contact with the King. 

In the course of this study we have incidentally noticed, and it should now be directly recognized, that 
the King treated the opposition of the rulers as being the expression of the dominant spirit of the age; and 
therefore while dealing with those men, he constantly addressed himself to the "Generation." "An evil 
and adulterous generation"-, {Mt 12.39 } "The men of Nineveh shall stand up in the judgment with this 
generation"-, {Mti 2 : 4 i} "The Queen of the South shall rise up in the judgment with this generation." / Mt 
12 : 42 } "This evil generation." {Mt 12:45 } The lessons therefore are peculiarly applicable to an age, while 
having, of course, an immediate application to individuals. 

Our generation lives in the light of the ultimate sign. The supreme vindication of the Christian Evangel, 
and demonstration of the Kingship of Jesus is that of the Resurrection; and that resurrection attested by 
the fact of the moral and spiritual changes wrought in the lives of countless multitudes of men and 
women. The Kingship of Christ is more than that of One who casts out unclean spirits. It is that of One 
who takes possession, and holds for purity against all opposing forces. This is proven, as we have said, in 
all those who have proved his power. 

The teaching of his verdicts is that judgment will be according to opportunity. Therefore seeing that the 
Resurrection thus attested, proves him the greatest Prophet, the greatest King, those who refuse his 
teaching and rebel against his rule will merit the severest condemnation. 

The warning of his sentences is patent and pertinent. Christ’s presence always loosens the bonds of evil. 
Men always are conscious of that, whether they confess it or yield to it or no! Sometimes in the sense of 
that possibility we sweep and garnish our houses! We are great on cleanliness and decoration! Let us 



beware! Such swept and garnished houses are attractive to demons. Unless they are possessed and held 
by the King through his Spirit, the last state may be worse than the first. 


Matthew 12:46 

Mt 12:46-50 

IN our last three studies we have been considering the opposition of the rulers to the King as it 
manifested itself along three lines of attack. The first was that of their criticism of his attitude toward the 
Sabbath; the second that of their attempt to account for his power; and the third that of their request for a 
sign. 

His attitude toward the Sabbath he defended. His power, he declared to be that of co-operation with the 
Spirit of God, and solemnly warned these men of the peril they were running in refusing to recognize 
this fact. As to a sign, he refused what they asked in the material realm, and foretold the ultimate sign of 
his own resurrection. 

We now come to a brief paragraph which at first does not seem to have any relation to this movement of 
opposition, giving as it does the account of the coming to him, at this period, of his mother and his 
brethren. 

As a matter of fact, the story is vitally and intimately related to all that has preceded it, and is the account 
of opposition of the most subtle and powerful kind, proceeding from an entirely different motive. 

In the incident recorded, interpreted in the light of the words of the Bang called out thereby, we have a 
superlative revelation of the most subtle form which opposition to the work of the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God ever takes. In this story therefore we also find a revelation of the reason why the 
Master, in the prosecution of his work, did not depend upon purely human affection, or trust himself to 
those who were united to him merely by the ties of earthly relationship. 

In order that we may understand the passage, we shall consider the significance of the coming of Mary, 
and the consequent meaning of the words of the King. 

Matthew simply records the fact that while he was speaking to the multitudes, his mother and his 
brethren stood without, seeking to speak with him. If we turn to Mark’s account of the same incident, we 
have some explanation of the reason why they came to him at this time. The multitudes were so eager to 
be near him, and to hear him, that he and the disciples had neither time nor room to eat bread; "and when 
his friends heard it, they went out to lay hold on him; for they said, he is beside himself." {Mr3.21 j 

It is evident that his mother and his brethren were not with Hun at this time, but in all probability were in 
Nazareth, where the news reached them of his persistent and laborious toil, and of the fact that he was 
coming into conflict with the rulers of the people. The news filled them with alarm, and they came to the 
conclusion that he was beside himself, and immediately started on their journey to him, in order to take 
him away, and prevent his continuing this kind of work. Between the time when this rumour reached 
them and their arrival, his conflict with the rulers had continued concerning his power, and evidently 
concerning the sign also, although Mark does not chronicle that in the same connection. 

At last his mother and his brethren arrived in Capernaum, where he probably then was. (Mr3:3i} 

Thus Mary’s journey from Nazareth to Capernaum was the result of her great love for him, and was 
taken because she thought he had lost his reason, and she would fain save him from the results of his 
own folly. 

If that was the reason of the coming of Mary, we at once have a revelation which accounts for the 
attitude of the King when he was informed of her arrival. It is a clear and superlative illustration of the 



fact that the Kingdom of God cannot be established on natural lines. His mother was, as to all earthly 
relationship, his nearest of kin, and yet she was evidently entirely unable to understand his method. His 
foes had said that the works he wrought were the result of co-operation with Beelzebub. His lovers 
declared that he had lost his reason. This is a startling revelation of how near hatred and love may be in 
the conclusions at which they arrive, when neither is familiar with the deepest secret prompting the 
activity of those who are working in fellowship with God. 

In the light of this consideration of the significance of the coming of Mary, we may now consider more 
particularly the meaning of the words of Jesus. In the question he asked, and the declaration he made, he 
gave fresh evidence of the fact that the supreme passion of his heart was that of the accomplishment of 
the will of God. Such accomplishment he made the standard of his judgment, and the gauge of his 
relationships. Every other interest, however near, or however sacred by all the laws of human 
interrelationship, he counted secondary, and without hesitation or tremor, broke with them completely 
when they threatened in any measure to interfere with that supreme matter. 

This is not to say that he lost his affection for his brethren, or failed in love to his mother. In the last and 
awful hours of his intensest suffering, he still thought of her, and with tender solicitude entrusted her to 
the care of John. His brethren, moreover, according to the flesh, we find eventually numbered among his 
disciples. But in this hour, when unable to understand him, they sought from the motive of a true 
affection to hinder him in his work, he resolutely refused to yield to their desire, and by his words 
revealed the fact that he counted earthly relationships as nothing compared to those spiritual 
relationships which were born of a common loyalty to the will of God. 

Thus we see the King himself entering into the experience to which he referred when he declared that "a 
man’s foes should be they of his own household"; and that he "came not to send peace, but a sword." 

It is impossible thus carefully to consider the story of the mother and the brethren of Jesus without 
feeling that this was a phase of opposition more subtle than any which had preceded it. In so far as it is 
permitted us to interpret his experience by our own, we should certainly be inclined to say that it was 
easier to resist the definite hostility of those who were in open rebellion, than to stand firm against 
suggestions which came from those who loved him, and who, according to the measure of their light, 
were acting in his interest. Nothing other than the clearest vision of the will of God, and the most perfect 
acquiescence therein, would be equal to victory in such an hour of crisis. 

The words of Jesus on the positive side are full of beauty and of encouragement for all those who share 
his devotion to the accomplishment of the Divine will. Conscious of the mistake made by his mother and 
his brethren, he pointed to the disciples, and declared that they were his next of kin. It is a truth not easy 
to believe, and yet witness is borne to it in every department of life. The highest and closest 
comradeships are always the result of spiritual affinity. That is the basis of true marriage. It is moreover, 
the ground of all high fellowship, such as that of art, or music, or literature. Those who come into 
communion upon the basis of a common capacity for the higher things of the spiritual life, find closer 
kinship than those united by ties of blood where there is no such spiritual affinity. And supremely this is 
true of those who are one in their vision of the Kingdom of God, in their passion for its realisation, and 
in their devotion to the King himself. 

It is an amazing word when we think of the frailty of these disciples. Under the stress of all that lay 
before them, they were presently scattered like chaff before the wind; but notwithstanding all that, the 
history of the Christian Church has vindicated this gracious word of the King. When presently by the 
way of his resurrection, and the coming of the Spirit, the vision of these men was clarified, and their 
understanding of the true meaning of his mission was perfected, they were welded together with each 
other and with him in a unity far mightier than that of flesh and blood relationship, and as they went 
forth to the fulfilment of his purposes in the world, like their Master they were enabled to count all the 
ties of human kinship as of no moment when in any measure they interfered with their loyalty to him. 



Such a meditation as this compels the inquiry as to how nearly those of us who profess to follow in his 
train are really related to the King. If we not only admire, but do the will of his Father, we are, according 
to his own most gracious words, related to him as brethren, sisters, mother; that is, we are his next of kin. 

As we have already inferred, in the case of the disciples who were gathered about him, his words were 
prophetic rather than descriptive. In measure they were even then devoted to the will of God, but he 
knew how they, too, ere long would falter and fail. Nevertheless, they had made their choice, had left all 
to follow him; and therefore it was possible that his power should operate in them, in order to their 
perfect conformity to that will. The sequel we know. That power won its victory eventually, and they 
became actually co-operative with him in the carrying out of his purposes. 

Through such next of kin in spiritual relationship and loyal devotion to the will of God, his Kingdom is 
set up. 

The principle revealed in this story is one of very solemn present application. We prove our distance 
from him when in the fellowship of Mary and his brethren in the days of their limited understanding, we 
attempt to dissuade those who are in closest fellowship with him, from such sacrificial service as 
demonstrates their nearness to him. 

Matthew 13:1 

Mt 13:1-58 

The thirteenth chapter of Matthew is necessarily full of interest to all students of the teaching of Jesus. In 
it we have a setting forth of truth concerning the progress of the Kingdom of heaven in this age. Any 
study of it, therefore, which is to be of real value, necessitates a careful consideration of its scope and 
method. 

The chapter is a set discourse of Jesus, and not a collection of truths taken from the Saviour’s teaching at 
different times, and set forth by Matthew as a consecutive discourse. Dean Alford’s words on the subject 
may be quoted as giving one simple and yet sufficient reason for holding this view. 

The seven parables related in this chapter cannot be regarded as a collection made by the evangelist, as 
related to one subject, the Kingdom of Heaven and its development; they are clearly indicated by verse 
53 to have been all spoken on one and the same occasion, and form indeed a complete and glorious 
whole in their inner and deeper sense. 

The King was approaching the great crisis in his propaganda, when it would be necessary for him to 
challenge his disciples as to the result of his mission, and their opinion concerning him. In view of this, 
and in all probability in preparation for it, he uttered this parabolic discourse, which is in large measure 
illuminated by the experiences of his ministry, and which illuminated the future for them in the matter of 
their ministry. 

Let us first briefly examine a group of Scriptures which forms the foundation of our present study. 

Mt 13:1-3 A. We first see the King as he emerges from the house in which he had been holding 
communion with his disciples, and taking the seat of a teacher by the sea. Multitudes gathered about him, 
and "He spake to them many things in parables.” 

Mt 13:10-16. In the midst of this discourse, indeed, after the first of the parables, his disciples 
approached him and asked, "Why speakest thou unto them in parables?" Then follows the answer which 
he gave to them, and which contains for us his own explanation of his method. 


Mt 13:34,35. At the close of the account of the parables addressed to the multitudes, Matthew carefully 
declares the fact that here he adopted the method of parable, and announces his reason for doing so. 



Mt 13:53. The last verse (53) read in connection with the first three, reveals the boundaries of the 
discourse. 


The question of the disciples, "Why speakest thou unto them in parables?" is our question as we 
commence our study of this discourse. Perhaps we shall best be able to understand the answer as we look 
at the question in its context of time and circumstance. It is evident that at this point in his ministry Jesus 
commenced practically a new method. He had already made use in his teaching of the parable-method, 
but from now he employed it supremely. The disciples noticed the change, and therefore asked him the 
question. 

Perhaps the force of their question is to be discovered by placing the emphasis upon the words "unto 
them," for in answer, Jesus immediately said, "Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not given.” If this contrast between the multitudes and themselves 
were in their mind, and if it were a real one as the reply of Jesus made clear, it must still be remembered 
that before the discourse was finished, he addressed himself to them also in parables. I draw attention to 
this, in order that we may at once understand that whatever was the reason of his adopting the parabolic 
method with the multitudes, it obtained also in some degree at that time in the case of his own disciples. 

We are not left to any speculation as to the meaning of the method. The King answered their question, 
and his explanation of his own method must be accepted. It is, however, of such a nature as to demand a 
very careful consideration, or it may be entirely misinterpreted. 1 utter this word of warning because I am 
convinced that it often is sadly misinterpreted, and much of its most tender purpose lost thereby. 

Let us first inquire into the meaning of the word parable. Literally, it is a throwing or placing of things 
side by side, with the suggestion of comparison. Something is placed by the side of something else, with 
the intention of explaining the one by the other. Such a method is that of the parable. The old and simple 
definition comes back to us — "A parable is an earthly story with a heavenly meaning"; that is to say, 
some familiar thing of earth is placed alongside of some mysterious thing of heaven, that our 
understanding of the one may help us to an understanding of the other. The method is that of taking some 
one set of facts, familiar and material, and making them explanatory of others, strange and spiritual. 
Invariably in the teaching of Jesus a parable was a picture of things seen, intended to reveal and explain 
things unseen, and a rapid glance over this chapter will show how the King made use of the things that 
were most common in the experience of those amongst whom he was teaching for this purpose. I do not 
suppose that if Jesus were teaching in our cities to-day he would use any of the comparisons he used 
then; he would rather draw attention to the commonest sights of the city life, and use them as 
illustrations. All tie parables of this chapter were facts under the actual observation, or within the 
immediate experience of the men he was teaching. Perhaps even then in the distance a sower may have 
been seen scattering his seed. The field sown with wheat and intermixed with darnel was one of the most 
familiar things to them from boyhood. The mustard tree, about which we know so little, they knew full 
well. The woman hiding the leaven in the meal was an everyday home picture. Treasure found in the 
field was not so common, but still not unknown; and so with the merchant seeking pearls. The fisherman 
with his net, and the householder of the final parable were perhaps the most familiar of all. 

In the use of the parable it is always necessary to emphasize the teaching of similarity and disparity. The 
similarity of principle is emphasised by the recognition of disparity. To forget the teaching of disparity is 
to fall into the blunder of fanciful interpretation. 

The question naturally arises as to why Jesus adopted this parabolic method of teaching. What was his 
intention? Let me answer first by a simple statement based upon what we have already seen. The purpose 
of the parable is that of revelation by illustration, and the method is always intended to aid, and never to 
hinder understanding. I know of nothing more curious, and at the same time more pernicious, than a 
certain interpretation of the motive which the King had in his use of parables, and I feel that it is of the 
greatest importance that we should avoid it. I refer to the view that our Lord adopted the parabolic 
method with his hearers because he had abandoned them in anger, and that his purpose was to hide his 



truth so that they should not see it. This 1 most strenuously deny. Christ never adopted any method 
characterised by such subtlety and cruelty. He never professed to be teaching men while at the same time 
he was resolutely attempting to hide truth from them. To charge him with doing so would be to charge 
him with dishonesty. The parable is an aid, not a hindrance. It veils truth, not that men may not grasp it, 
but that it shall not escape them. There is a sense in which the sun is hidden by the piece of smoked glass 
which the boy holds before his eyes, and yet without such an instrument he could not look upon the sun 
at all. Essential light unveiled, blinds. Its veiling is the opportunity of vision. 

It is not, however, for us to speculate, but to hear what the King himself said in answer to the disciples’ 
inquiry. Let us, however, hear all he says, not contenting ourselves with his first sentence, but giving 
attention to his whole explanation. In answer to the inquiry, "Why speakest thou unto them in parables? 
He said unto them. Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the Kingdom of heaven, but to them it 
is not given.” If Jesus had said no more than this, I should have made the deduction which 1 maintain has 
often been falsely made. 1 should have understood him to mean that he was compelled to use the method 
of the parable in speaking to these people because it was intended that they should not know the truths 
concealed. Having made such a deduction, I should have been sorely perplexed. The whole meaning of 
his mission was that of giving men to know the truth; why, then, should he use a method ordinarily 
employed for illumination, in order to obviate his first intention of revelation, and produce exactly 
opposite effects in his hearers? 

But let us follow him further, and the meaning of the first statement becomes apparent. "For whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have abundance: but whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that which he hath." Note most carefully the contrast of which this is an explanation. 
"Unto you it is given ... to them it is not given." Now the explanation. "Whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given." He declared that it was given to his disciples to know the mysteries. Why was this knowledge 
given to them? According to the Teacher’s explanation it was because of something they already 
possessed. Bearing that in mind, turn to the contrasted position. "But whosoever hath not, from him shall 
be taken away even that which he hath." He declared it was not given to these men to know the 
mysteries. Why was that knowledge denied? According to his own explanation it was because of 
something they lacked. These men lacked that which the disciples possessed, the possession of which 
created in them a capacity for receiving the mysteries of the Kingdom. It was not therefore possible for 
them to grasp these mysteries, and even what understanding they did possess, they were in danger of 
losing. 

What, then, did the disciples of Jesus possess which these men lacked? In order to answer that question 
let us take it in another form. What was the essential difference between the disciples and the rulers and 
multitudes standing around? Did it not lie here, that the disciples had received Jesus as King, and by 
reason of that action and their attitude towards Hun had become able to receive the mysteries of his 
Kingdom? 

The people, notwithstanding his ministry, had rejected him up to this time, and therefore he could not 
give to them, nor could they have received, the mysteries of the Kingdom. To the men who had crowned 
him, he belonged; and all the principles and privileges of the Kingdom they were able to appreciate and 
possess. The others had so far refused their allegiance and were therefore unable to see, or enter into, the 
Kingdom. 

If we go further back for a moment, we may state the case thus. All these men among whom the ministry 
of Jesus had been exercised had preliminary knowledge of the ways of God as a result of the religion in 
which they had been born and trained. In fulfilment of the messages of their own Scriptures he had 
come. Certain of them had received him, others of them had rejected him. To those receiving him were 
given the mysteries of the Kingdom. To those rejecting him these messages could not be given, and they 
were in danger of losing the real value of all that they had gained through their early religious training. 
Now with these men to whom are denied the secrets of the Kingdom, because of their disloyalty to the 
King, Jesus adopts a new method. He will give them pictures to lure them toward the truth. 



Follow him still further, "Therefore speak I to them in parables; because seeing they see not, and hearing 
they hear not, neither do they understand. And unto them is fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah, which saith," 


"By hearing ye shall hear, and shall in no wise understand; And seeing ye shall see, and shall in no wise 
perceive." 

That prophecy of Isaiah Christ declared to be fulfilled in the case of the people to whom the mysteries of 
the Kingdom were "not given." They were the people that hearing, did not understand; seeing, could not 
see, nor perceive. Upon whom was the blame of their blindness and deafness to be laid? In answer to this 
inquiry, let us continue the quotation as Christ continued it. 

"For this people’s heart is waxed gross, 

And their ears are dull of hearing, 

And their eyes they have closed; 

Lest haply they should perceive with their eyes, 

And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their heart, 

And should turn again, 

And I should heal them." 

Now in this passage the heart of the whole subject is laid bare. Christ declared in effect that these people 
did not see the things that his disciples saw. They saw without seeing, they heard without hearing. And 
why? They had shut their eyes lest they should see, and they had stopped their ears lest they should hear. 
They had rejected the King, and without the King they had no key to the mysteries of the Kingdom. 

Because of this dulness consequent upon disobedience, he now proceeded to address them in parables. 
Nowhere is the infinite pity of the heart of God, revealed in Jesus Christ, more beautifully seen than in 
the method. 

We have all seen a skilful teacher arrest a class with a story. Here, then, is the great Teacher, talking in 
parables, not in order that these men might not see, nor hear, nor feel, but in order to constrain them to a 
willingness to see and hear and feel. Presently we shall see that Jesus had to use the same method with 
his disciples, and for the self-same reason. Their vision was not yet perfectly clear, for they had not yet 
absolutely surrendered everything to his Kingship. There were things, therefore, which he could only 
interpret to them in this way. 

The parable is always the method of Infinite Love. It is the method adopted in grace to meet the need of 
near-sightedness. All that it suggests to us is ultimately interpreted and enlarged by more direct teaching. 

Let us first examine the scheme of the discourse. In it we have the King’s own view of his Kingdom, as 
to its history in the age which he initiated. 

The Kingdom of God in its fundamental ideal and ultimate realisation is infinitely greater than any 
condition revealed in the process of these parables. In human history there had been already different 
phases of manifestation, and various degrees of realisation of that Kingdom amongst men. Beyond the 
particular age in which we live, there will be, according to the teaching of Scripture, manifestations more 
perfect and far more glorious than anything our eyes have yet seen. In these parables the King deals only 
with the manifestation and method of progress in this age of God’s Kingdom. 

The first parable is not introduced by any direct reference to the Kingdom. It is simply the story of the 
initial work of sowing. Then immediately Jesus proceeded in a series of other parables to refer to the 
issues of that work throughout the age. That the application of these parables is limited to the age he 
initiated is clearly manifest in the phrases with which the King introduces each parable, excepting the 
first and last. The second parable, that of the two sowings, is introduced by the words, "The Kingdom of 
heaven is likened unto," and the remaining ones by the words, "The Kingdom of heaven is like unto." 



The first phrase means "The Kingdom of heaven has become like unto," the expression suggesting the 
changing manifestations of the Kingdom in succeeding generations. The second phrase implies simply 
the manifestation of the Kingdom in the generation then present. 

What this limit of application is, is made perfectly clear as the discourse proceeds. Twice does Jesus 
refer to the "end of the world" (Mt 13:39 and Mt 13:49). In each case a far more correct and helpful 
translation is that suggested by the revisers in the margin, "the consummation of the age." Thus the 
pictures of the Kingdom are pictures of conditions obtaining between the moment in which Jesus spoke 
and the consummation of the age meaning not the end of the world, in the sense of the dissolution of the 
material universe, but the completion of the period which began with his first advent, and which will be 
closed by his second. 

A general survey of the discourse reveals three principal divisions. First, [Mt 13 . 1 - 35 } "Jesus went out of the 
house" and uttered four parables in the hearing of the multitudes. Second, [Mt 13 : 36 - 50 } Jesus "left the 
multitudes, and went into the house," and spoke to his disciples parables which were of a different nature 
from those already spoken to the crowd. Third, [Mt 1 3 : 51 - 53 } Jesus addressed himself to his disciples 
concerning their responsibility during the age. 

Of these parables the King himself gave the explanation of two. In each case the explanation was to his 
own disciples. 

The first explanation, that of the parable of the sower, was possibly given in the hearing of the multitude. 
The second explanation, that of the two sowings, was given to the disciples privately. 

In preparation for a more detailed study of these parables, it is of great importance to state certain 
necessary canons of interpretation. Let me first name these, and then consider them a little more 
particularly. 

I. Simplicity of interpretation, for remembering the intention of the parable, the simplest interpretation is 
the most likely to be the true on. 

II. Restriction in application of the pictures to the limits clearly marked by the King. 

III. A consistent use of the figurative terms employed, both within the system and with the general use 
of Scripture, except where specifically otherwise stated. With regard to the first canon, it is quite possible 
to examine these parables of Jesus, as it is possible to examine his miracles, with a desire to find hidden 
depths and hidden meanings. That there are such in all of them, I do not deny, for the simplest thing 
Jesus said was in itself of the essence of eternal truth, and may have a thousand applications. I hold, 
however, that in our study it is better to interpret them in the light of the multitudes to whom they were 
addressed. Seeing that he spoke, not to hide spiritual truth, but to reveal it, we may take it for granted 
that the sublimest meaning is also the simplest. 

As regards the second, it must be remembered that we shall utterly miss the real value of this discourse if 
we attempt to make any of the parables include the whole fact of the establishment and administration of 
God’s Kingdom. We must recognize from the beginning that they are pictures of one age, and remember 
that that age is not final. 

Upon the third canon I desire to lay special emphasis. The figurative terms of these parables are used 
consistently within the system. That is to say that Jesus was true to his own figures, and used them in one 
sense only. Personally I believe that to be a principle, not merely in the teaching of Jesus, but throughout 
the whole of Scripture. So important do I hold this to be that I desire at once to gather out from the 
parables some of the figures which Jesus used, and which at first sight may appear to have different 
significations, but which, as a matter of fact, have always the same value and intention. We read of the 
sower, the seed, the birds, the soil, the sun, the thorns, the fruit, an enemy, reapers or servants, the 
harvest, a tree, leaven, meal, a woman, treasure, a man, a merchant, a pearl, a net, the seashore, fish; and 



although some of these illustrations are repeated in different parables, it will be seen, as we continue our 
study of them, that their significance never changes. The figure always stands for the same truth, in 
whatever parable it is found. 

The sower is found in three parables, in the first, in that of the darnel, and in that of the mustard seed, 
and when we come to their particular interpretation we shall find that the sower in each represents the 
same Person, the Son of Man. 

Again in the same connection, we find the figure of seed sown, and with the exception of the bad seed, 
which is distinctly so called and thus differentiated from the other, it has a uniform significance in all 
connections. 

The figure of birds is used in the parable of the sower, and in that of the mustard seed. It is a mistake to 
interpret it as symbolic of evil in the first, and of good in the second. In both parables, birds are symbols 
of evil. 

Again the soil appears in the parable of the sower, in that of the darnel, in that of the mustard seed, and in 
that of the treasure. It has always the same meaning, and this meaning is once given, "the field is the 
world." 

Fruit is found in the parables of the sower and the darnel, and in each case must be interpreted according 
to the seed. 

Reapers or servants are found in the parables of the darnel and the net, and in each case represent angels 
at the end of the age, acting with the King himself. 

The harvest is referred to in the parables of the darnel and of the net. and in both cases refers to the end 
of the age. 

Then lastly we have illustrations which do not repeat in the discourse, but which are used in other parts 
of the Bible. Thorns are here, as everywhere, symbols of evil. A tree is here, as always, a symbol of great 
and widespread worldly power. As in every other case in Scripture, so here, leaven must be the type of 
evil. The meal here must be considered as the three measures, and thus its identification with the meal 
offering of the ancient economy is seen. Treasure is found in one parable, and it can only be explained in 
conjunction with the parable of the pearl. Thus 1 maintain that in order to an understanding of these 
matchless parables of Jesus, we must recognize the perfect consistency of Jesus in his use of figures. 

Let us now turn to a general survey of the main divisions and particular parables, and the teachings 
contained in each. The first four parables (one, and three) were spoken wholly to the crowds, and reveal 
the Kingdom from the human standpoint. The second four parables (three, and one) were spoken 
exclusively to the disciples, and represent the Kingdom from the Divine standpoint. First, the external 
fact of the Kingdom in the four parables for the crowd. Secondly, the internal secret of the Kingdom in 
four parables for the disciples. 

Taking the first four we find running through them the same elements. In each one the Lord reveals the 
fact of antagonistic forces with continued conflict, and an issue in which failure apparently 
predominates, rather than success. In the first parable there is hindrance in the soil. In the second, there is 
opposition on the part of an enemy who by night sows counterfeit seed in the field. In the third, there is 
seen the counter-development of a worldly power affording shelter and protection to evil. In the last of 
the four there is revealed an alien principle which makes for disintegration and destruction. 

Thus it is evident that these four parables do not give us the picture of an age in which there is to be a 
greater increase of goodness until final perfection is attained; but rather one characterised by conflict, 
and one in which it appears as though evil triumphed rather than good. In the parable of the sower the 
work of the King is revealed, that namely, of scattering seed to produce Kingdom results. The work of 



the enemy is manifested in his attempt to prevent Kingdom results by the injury of the seed through the 
soil on which it falls. In the parable of the two sowings the work of the King is manifest, and also the 
spoiling work of the enemy who sows the same field with darnel. 

In the parable of the mustard seed which, contrary to all law, produces a great tree, we have a revelation 
of an unnatural growth, an abortion, something never intended, and therefore lacking the true elements of 
strength. In the leaven, as we have seen, we have the simplest symbol of corruption. 

It is most important to remember that these parables give us pictures of the Kingdom as realised in the 
world, showing how far that realisation is attained in the present age. The subject of the Church is 
involved as the means to an end and as the measure of the realisation of the Kingdom. Our Lord was not 
for the moment dealing with its ultimate destination and calling in the ages to come. 

Leaving the multitudes by the sea, the King gathered his disciples about him in the house, and proceeded 
to utter to them parables which were not for the crowd. In them he revealed one activity, that of the King 
himself. Here a great and glorious success is achieved in each case, and yet there is discrimination. There 
is first the finding of treasure in a field, and the purchase of the field to possess it. By no stretch of 
imagination can that purchase be made the picture of what any human being can ever do. He who 
purchased the field of the world is not a rebellious subject, but the King himself; and the treasure hidden 
is that latent possibility for the development of which the whole field must be purchased. So also in the 
next parable, notwithstanding all our exposition, and singing, 

"I’ve found lie pearl of greatest price! 

My heart doth sing for joy; 

And sing I must, for Christ is mine! 

Christ shall my song employ," 

the pearl is not intended to represent Christ. It is perfectly true that to find him is to find the chief 
treasure here, but that is not the teaching of this particular parable. When we find him, he is God’s free 
gift to us, but this merchant purchased the pearl, selling all that he had to do it. Finally, in the parable of 
the net no workers are recognized in the casting of the net into the sea. It is the act of God himself. At the 
end of the age, when it is gathered in, there will be discrimination, and the measure of success is clearly 
shown. 

We have, then, simply and rapidly in this study, looked merely at the broad outlines of teaching. The 
chief interest at this moment is the contrast between the parables spoken to the multitudes and those to 
the disciples. To the crowds he declared the facts concerning the Kingdom in this age, which would 
eventually become patent to outward observation. When he gathered his disciples about him alone, he 
showed them the inside truth. While there may appear to be in the passing centuries failure, shortcoming, 
the leavening of everything that should be pure, yet through all such failure God is himself gathering out 
his treasure and finding his pearl. 

Finally we come to the last parable. It is interesting to remember that almost invariably we speak of the 
seven parables of the thirteenth chapter of Matthew. As a matter of fact there are eight. Seven of them 
reveal truth concerning the Kingdom. The eighth, which is as full of beauty and of importance as any, 
deals with the responsibility of those who know the truth. Having uttered the seven parables, he asked 
his disciples, "Have ye understood all these things?" One is almost surprised to read their answer. "They 
say unto him. Yea." I do not suppose for a moment that they did understand all, but they saw some little 
way, had some gleam of light, had in all probability caught the general teaching of the discourse in both 
its private and more public aspects. The King knew that presently they would understand, that with the 
coming of the Spirit there would come perfect illumination; and with infinite patience he accepted their 
confession, and proceeded to lay upon them a charge of responsibility. 


This general survey of the scheme of the King’s teaching makes evident certain matters of present and 
pressing importance. We must have the Master’s conception of our age if we are to do the best work in it 



for his glory. If our eyes are set upon some consummation which he did not expect, then what can we 
expect other than that we shall be heart-sick ere long? If, on the other hand, we accept his view and 
consecrate ourselves to its realisation, then we shall be able to bear "the burden and heat of the day," and 
do the work he has appointed. 

Matthew 13:3 

Mt 13:3-9,18-23 

This first parable is one of two which the King explained. He evidently considered it to be fundamental, 
for he said that if men were not able to understand this one, they could not understand the others. Let us, 
then, first look at the picture presented in the parable, secondly attend to Christ’s explanation thereof, 
and finally deduce from such examination the instruction which is of present value. 

The picture is a perfectly natural one, but the naturalness is eastern rather than western. Let us, then, 
attempt so far as is possible to watch the eastern sower at his work. Speaking of this particular parable, 
Dr. Thomson says, in The Land and the Book, describing what he actually saw: 

"Behold a sower went forth to sow. There is a nice and close adherence to actual life in this form of 
expression. These people have actually come forth all the way from Dahr-June to this place. The 
expression implies that the sower, in the days of our Saviour, lived in a hamlet or village, as all these 
farmers now do; that he did not sow near his own house, or in a garden fenced or walled, for such a field 
does not furnish all the basis of the parable. There are neither roads nor thorns nor stony places in such 
lots. He must go forth into the open country as these have done, where there are no fences; where the 
path passes through the cultivated land; where thorns grow in clumps all around; where the rocks peep 
out in places through the scanty soil; and where also, hard by, are patches extremely fertile. Now here we 
have the whole four within a dozen rods of us. Our horses are actually trampling down some seeds which 
have fallen by the wayside, and larks and sparrows are busy picking them up. That man, with his 
mattock, is digging about places where the rock is too near the surface for the plough, and much that is 
sown there will wither away, because it has no deepness of earth. And not a few seeds have fallen among 
this bellan, and will be effectually choked by this most tangled of thorn bushes. But a large portion, after 
all, falls into really good ground, and four months hence will exhibit every variety of crop." 

This brief paragraph describing what may be seen any day in Palestine shows us how simple, real, and 
direct was the picture to the men to whom Jesus talked. The points of interest in the parable are the 
sower, the seed, the soil, and the sequence. One man is sowing. He sows one kind of seed. That seed falls 
on different kinds of soil. A certain sequence or result follows, such as is dependent upon the nature of 
the soil. That is the simple and perfectly familiar picture presented by the parable to those who heard the 
King’s words. 

Keeping this picture in view, we turn our attention to the King’s explanation. In doing so there are one or 
two preliminary matters specially to be noticed before attempting a close examination. First, Jesus makes 
no reference to the sower. He gives no explanation of who the sower is. The chief value of the parable is 
seen in the fact that he speaks of the seed, and of the relation which the seed bears to the soil. Listening 
to the parable we should certainly be inclined to think that the chief lessons were to be learnt from the 
nature of the soil. Indeed, already in epitomizing we have said that the sequence depends upon the soil. 
When, however, we turn to Christ’s explanation, we find that such is not the case, but rather that the 
chief lessons of the parable are those concerning the nature of the seed. Without his explanation we 
should inevitably say that the harvest depends upon whether the nature of the soil be the open highway 
or the rocky places of the fields, or the thorny ground, or the fruitful ground. Jesus, however, lays no 
emphasis upon the soil, but all emphasis upon the condition of the seed which is cast into the soil. This is 
a most important distinction to be kept carefully in mind, or we shall continue to misinterpret all the 
parables. I am aware that this statement may seem at first to obscure the vision of truth, contradicting, as 
it does, popular conceptions of the teaching of this parable. Yet it is only as this guiding principle is 
observed, that we shall be able to discover the profoundest and most remarkable teaching. 



Let us, then, carefully examine his explanation, following him as he takes each of the four sowings 
separately. 


"Hear then ye the parable of the sower. When any one heareth the word of the Kingdom, and 
understandeth it not, then cometh the evil one, and snatcheth away that which hath been sown in his 
heart. This is he that was sown by the way side." Notice most carefully here the actual words: "This is he 
that was sown by the way side." Not, this is it, but "this is he." 

"And he that was sown upon the rocky places, this is he that heareth the word, and straightway with joy 
receiveth it." Again notice the words, "he that was sown," not it, but he. 

"And he that was sown among the thorns, this is he that heareth the word." Once more, "he that was 
sown," not it. 

"And he that was sown upon the good ground, this is he that heareth the word." Thus finally, "he that 
was sown," not it. 

We have generally regarded the "sower" of this parable as a type first of our Lord himself, and then of all 
those who preach the word, and the seed as the word sown in the hearts o men who respond to it in 
different ways according to their nature. This is a treatment of the parable which contradicts absolutely 
Christ’s own explanation of it. In that explanation he declares, not that the sowing of the seed is the word 
cast into the heart of a man, but that it is the casting of a. man into a certain age and generation. The 
sowing here referred to, then, to state the case broadly, is the sowing, not of truth, but of men, for in the 
next parable, where the Lord again takes up the figure of sowing, he distinctly says of the good seed, 
"These are the sons of the Kingdom." This truth is emphasised, too, in the first parable by the fact that, in 
every instance in his explanation, the King said, "he that was sown." 

Take a broad survey of this. Remember the two studies we have already taken, and that our Lord is 
describing in these parables the condition of the Kingdom. It is not a question of the creation of the 
Church by the gathering of individual men to himself, but rather of the establishment of the Kingdom. 
Here, then, is the method of his work during this age — the sowing of the sons of the Kingdom. Some of 
them are non-productive, some of them productive. Some of them bring forth fruit, fruit that is toward 
the Kingdom. They influence the age, creating in it the recognition of, and approximation to, the 
government of God. Others produce no such fruit. They are men who come into contact with the thought 
of the Kingdom and the ideals of the Kingdom, but who never produce the fruit of the Kingdom. The 
keyword of the explanation is "he that was sown." 

There is, besides this, another sowing, that of the word in the heart. In Luke’s account of our Lord’s 
explanation {Lu8:ii-i5} he shows that side of the truth. There is no contradiction between the two things. 
The sowing of the word in the heart of a man is the introduction of the principle which makes him a 
fruitful seed in the age. 

Let us examine our Lord’s description of these seeds, "He that was sown by the way side." Who is he 
that was sown by the way side? "Any one who heareth the word of the Kingdom, and understandeth it 
not"; that is, one who listens to the word of the Kingdom, but to whom that word is but a jingle of empty 
sounds. Such are seeds planted by the way side. "The evil one ... snatcheth away that which hath been 
sown in his heart.” There is the recognition of the sowing of the word in the heart. If the word be 
snatched away out of a man’s heart, he becomes a seed of the hard highway, and no issue results from 
his planting, no fruitfulness, no influence in his age, nothing that brings the Kingdom nearer. This is the 
first land of seed. 

Again, "he that was sown upon the rocky places," — who is he? The man who hears the word, and 
rejoices in the word, "with joy receiveth it; yet hath he not root in himself." This is a man who goes 
farther than the first man; one who not only knows the sound of the word of the Kingdom, and is familiar 



with its letter, but who consents to its claim, and rejoices in it; and yet he never allows it to take grasp o 
his own life, to take root therein. "When tribulation and persecution ariseth because of the word, 
straightway he stumbleth"; because the word has not taken root in himself, he cannot influence the age 
for the Kingdom. That man becomes a nonproductive seed in the soil. 

Again, "he that was sown among the thorns," — who is he? He is the man who hears the word, but the 
"care of the age, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful." This is a 
man who has within him the life-giving principle, but who becomes so occupied with the things of the 
age, with its methods and maxims, its cares and its pleasures, that they operate in his life as thorns, 
choking the vital principle, and preventing his having any effect upon the age in which he lives. 

But finally, we have "he that was sown upon the good ground." Who is he? He is the man who hears the 
word, and "understandeth it, who beareth fruit, and bringeth forth." This is the man who hears the word 
of the Kingdom, who understands it, who obeys it, and therefore in his age produces fruit. 

Let us re-state these truths. The seed which the King plants is men who have heard the word. One has 
heard and never understood. To him the word is a form, a jingle of empty sounds. Plant that man in the 
age and what is the result? With persecution and testing his witness fails. Yet another receives the same 
word of the Kingdom, but he is enamoured of his age, desires to catch its spirit, and to adopt its method. 
What effect has he on the age? None. The age chokes him — under the press and crush of the material 
interests to which he has given himself, his influence dies. Here is another who hears, understands, 
obeys. The word produces fruit in his life. Plant that man, and what is the result? He produces fruit 
toward the Kingdom of God. His life is the life that prepares for the return of the King. 

Now, let us take the parable and explanation, and deduce their simple and natural instruction. Here again, 
1 ask you to notice the apparent difference between the incidence of the teaching in the parable, and the 
explanation. In the former, the whole issue seems to depend on the nature of the soil. In the latter, it is 
seen to depend on the seed. This distinction, however, is only apparent. It cannot be real, because when 
Jesus explained his own parable, he distinctly said that the nature of the seed was the important thing. So 
that the harvest depends, not upon the soil, but upon the seed sown. The soil responds or refuses to 
respond according to what that seed is in itself. We all feel how much more nearly this interpretation of 
the parable harmonises with experience than any other. If it be interpreted in the usual way, then there is 
no responsibility whatever upon the seed, neither can the soil be blamed for the lack of result due to its 
own natural hardness, for it cannot help being what it is. But when we come to our Lord’s explanation 
we find how serious our responsibility is, for he teaches that the age will respond or fail to respond 
according to what we are in ourselves. The age will be hard, rocky, thorny, or fruitful according to the 
nature of the seed. What a man’s influence in the age is going to be depends entirely upon whether the 
word of the Kingdom is in his heart or not, and further upon his response to the word which is in his 
heart Take a man who has never received the word, and put him down in his age, and he cannot produce 
the influences of the Kingdom. We shall meet such a man in our next study, in the parable of the tares. 

Let us now fix our attention upon the men who have heard the word. There has been the primary sowing, 
the mysterious importation of the principle of life which makes of them seeds equal to producing 
harvest. At this point our parable begins, and we have one sower, the Lord himself; one soil, the age; one 
seed, men who have acquaintance with the word o the Kingdom. Now, however, we see four results, all 
depending upon the nature of the seed. To the seed understanding not, the beaten way of the age is hard, 
and there is no harvest. The seed with no root in itself, the persecuting age destroys. The seed which is 
careful for the things of the age, the age absorbs and chokes. None of these three bring any harvest. To 
the seed that understands and obeys and responds in personal life, the age responds, and an abundant 
harvest is the result 

Members of the Church are here, they are the sons of the Kingdom. Jesus in effect says in this first 
parable, as in the second, that the harvest of the Kingdom will be produced by implanting in the age such 
souls as have received the word of the Kingdom. If they receive the word and do not respond to it, they 
bear no fruit, and do not lift the age toward the Kingdom. If they respond and obey, they will bring forth 



harvest, thirty, sixty, a hundredfold. Then the philosophy of the parable is that Jesus Christ works toward 
the realisation of the heavenly Kingdom on earth, by planting in the midst of its life such souls as have 
heard his word, have received it, and obeyed it. He influences the age through their presence, through 
their living, through all that they are in themselves. 

This is one aspect of Church responsibility. Our inclusive responsibility is that of the evangelisation of 
the world, but that evangelisation has in it two values; first, the calling out of individual souls, and 
second, that these may for the time become as seeds planted in order to a greater harvest. In this purpose 
we see the larger issue of the Church’s responsibility. Paul, in his letter to the Romans, says: "The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now," waiting "for the revealing of the sons of 
God." It may quite correctly be affirmed that the apostle is there speaking of the fact that presently, when 
the hidden sons of God are manifest with Christ in his advent glory, then will begin the final work of 
healing creation’s pain. That will be the historic fulfilment of the principle, but the principle itself is at 
work to-day. Wherever creation groans, the only method of healing its wounds and assuaging its grief is 
that of planting the sons of God in the midst. Wherever such men and women have come to live, there is 
found, in a. measure, the healing of creation’s wounds, and the soothing of its pain. That is the great 
story of missionary enterprise. The sob of the women and children of the dark places of the earth is 
healed by the preaching of the word, but there would be no healing but for the living presence of those 
who practise the word they preach. Plant the son of the Kingdom in the midst of an age that is against the 
King, and he will exert an influence that tells for the Kingdom. Wherever sorrow is assuaged, wherever 
wounds are healed, wherever love becomes the law of life, wherever men are loosed from the power of 
sin, there the Kingdom of God is come. And such a harvest is the result of the living seeds flung from the 
hand of the living Sower upon the soil, which of itself produces no Kingdom result, but which laughs 
into the harvest of the Kingdom in sure response to the fruitful seed. 

Finally, one word by way of application to our own hearts. The harvest the King is seeking is the harvest 
of the Kingdom. He sows the age with the sons of the Kingdom, and yet many of them are non¬ 
productive. We know his word. The question is, What effect are we producing upon our age? The answer 
depends upon the extent to which the word we know has affected our lives. How many there are who 
hear the words of the Kingdom, who have never yet understood them. They repeat them, they sing them, 
they love them perhaps, but there is no resulting harvest in the age in which they live. The harvest of the 
Kingdom is not found even in their own homes. There is no Kingdom influence exerted in their social 
circle. There is no compulsion toward the Kingdom produced by their lives in city or nation. Why not? 
Because they heard the words, but did not understand them. It is possible to recite all the words of the 
Kingdom by heart, and yet in home life, in social life, in civic life, in national life, to realise nothing. 

Or, again, some have gone beyond that. They have not only heard the words, but they rejoice in them. 
They consent to the glory of the ideal. Yet as the word of the Kingdom sets up its imperial demand 
within, seeking to change the life, they hinder it. They do not allow it to take root, with the result that the 
age remains hard and cruel. 

Some have gone yet farther. They have heard and obeyed the word up to a certain point, but have never 
in their deepest heart been delivered from the age itself. No man can exert an influence for God until that 
deliverance is absolutely his. You were a worker, such a worker that men felt your power; but in the 
matters of this life you have been "getting on." Oh, this devil of "getting on," when it kills a man’s power 
for God in his age! The care of the age, the deceitfulness of riches, the successes of material life have 
destroyed the testimony of many for the Kingdom. When a man gives himself wholly to the age, to be 
great with its greatness, to be wise in its wisdom, he cuts the nerve of his testimony for God. The thorns 
of worldliness choke him, and the voice that was powerful is silenced, and the life that was productive is 
barren, and nothing is done for the Kingdom. 

But, thank God, there are those who have heard the word, who understand the word, who obey the word, 
and through whose lives the Kingdom is influential. What is the issue? There is a harvest coming 
wherever they go, some thirty, some sixty, some a hundredfold. There are men and women whose names 
never appear in the newspapers, who never found any report of their work even in the manual of their 



Church, but who have lived in obedience to the word of the King. If angels wrote the epitaph of such at 
their passing, they would write, These are they who helped the coming of the Kingdom. No finer 
testimony to successful life could possibly be written. 

As we pass out to individual work, teaching in the Sabbath School, speaking amid the needy men and 
women of the age, whatever it may be, never forget that whenever we win man, woman, or little child to 
the word of the Kingdom, we are planting another seed in the age, and preparing for the harvest which is 
yet to be. Every one of us who has heard the word, and who understands it, and obeys it, is part of the 
King’s influence, and every soul we win is another seed planted for the final harvest of his Kingdom. 

Matthew 13:24 

Mt 13:24-30,36-43 

THIS is the second and last parable which the King himself explained to his disciples. It is perfectly 
clear that this explanation was given to the disciples alone, and at their request. The form in which they 
preferred that request reveals the impression made upon them by the parable as the Lord spoke it. They 
did not say, "Explain unto us the parable of the two sowings,” or "the parable of the enemy but, 

"Explain unto us the parable of the tares of the field.” This shows that the emphasis of the King was laid 
on the matter of the tares. 

In considering this parable we shall follow our method with the previous one, first, looking at the simple 
picture suggested, secondly, attending to the explanation of Jesus, and, thirdly, deducing from that 
explanation the instruction which it contains for ourselves. 

There are three outstanding things in the picture presented. The first may be dismissed quite briefly, but 
it must not be omitted. "The Kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man that sowed good seed in his 
field." The picture set forth is that of a field, the property of the man who sows the good seed, and not of 
the one who sows darnel. The proprietor is at work in his own field. 

In the next place we notice that there are two sowings. The sowing of the good seed by the owner with 
the special desire of gathering a definite harvest is perfectly natural. There is so far nothing out of the 
common, nothing which specially arrests attention. But now immediately there follows something which 
is out of place, something which we recognize as wrong, against which our simple sense of right makes 
protest. It is the sowing of the field with darnel. I make use of the word darnel, because tares as we know 
them do not bear the slightest resemblance to wheat, and do not therefore suggest to us the essential 
meaning of this parable. Darnel, on the other hand, is so much like wheat that in the first stages of its 
growth it is impossible to distinguish between them. Yet they are absolutely different. The farmers of 
Palestine are perfectly familiar with darnel to-day, and there are some of them who affirm that it is 
simply degenerate wheat — the effect of a particularly wet and heavy season upon the originally good 
wheat seed. This, however, is not the case. It may be that a wet season is one in which darnel will 
flourish while wheat fails; but there is no doubt whatever as to the essential difference between the two. 
This difference, however, is only manifested in development, and it is in this fact of similarity that the 
maliciousness of the enemy is discovered. 

The third matter which arrests us as we look at the picture is the enemy. We know this man of the second 
sowing to be a trespasser, for, as we have seen, the field was the property of the one who sowed the good 
seed therein. He had no right whatever in the field. "While men slept," he came, with subtlety and 
stealth. In indicating thus the occasion of the enemy’s opportunity, there may have been rebuke in the 
mind of the Master for the men who slept. Be that as it may. the method so far as the foe is concerned 
marks his wiliness, his cowardliness, his dastardly determination to harm. He was a trespasser, full of 
subtlety, animated by malice. There was no other motive in his action. He could gain nothing by sowing 
another’s field with darnel, for it is not a saleable produce, and no profit can be made out of its growth. It 
is as worthless to the man who sows it as to the owner of the field. This sowing, then, was the result of 
pure malice — if I may bring into conjunction so fine an adjective and so fearful a substantive. It was an 



act prompted by hatred for the owner, and judging the offence as we should a similar one in our own 
country, there is no one of us, however tender of heart, who would not consent to its punishment. The 
absolute meanness of the action appals. 


The method of the owner is perfectly natural and proper. "Let both grow together until the harvest." 

First, for the sake of the good, lest while attempting to uproot the evil some of the good may suffer; and 
secondly, in order to the full manifestation of the truth concerning the darnel. If these sowings are 
allowed to work themselves out to consummation, discrimination will be possible upon the basis of 
manifestation, and in that manifestation there will be vindication of the destinies of darnel and of wheat. 
The darnel will be bound in bundles for burning. The wheat will be gathered into the garner of the 
owner. 

We recognize at once that in the picture we have the simplicity of a great sublimity, and now turn to our 
Lord’s explanation, first, of the field; secondly, of the two sowings; thirdly, of the harvest. As to the field 
(verses 36-43), "He that soweth the good seed is the Son of Man, and the field is the world." The word 
used for world here is not that which he employs later when speaking of the harvest. The phrase, "the 
end of the world" should certainly be translated as in the previous parable, — the consummation or 
completion of the age, but the word used in this connection is cosmos, meaning the whole of the ordered 
universe, including the earth, its inhabitants, and all creation. One cannot help wondering why certain 
fathers of the Church and theologians of an earlier age insisted on teaching that the field is the Church 
and that the darnel simply signifies the coming into the Church of unworthy persons and ideals. There is, 
of course, an element of truth in this; but the King was perfectly clear in his statement, "the field is the 
world." Thus he claims proprietorship of the whole creation. The same thought underlies the apostle’s 
teaching in that wonderful chapter in his letter to the Romans, when, dealing with the condition of 
creation in its sorrow and pain, he writes, "The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together.” 
That which is indicated by the phrase, "the whole creation," is that which was also in the mind of the 
King when he said, "the field is the world." There is infinite poetry in this. The whole creation, every 
form of life, every condition of being, every part of the great whole belongs to the Son of Man. The 
creation is his field, and if indeed there be mourning everywhere, if nature is "red in tooth and claw," if it 
be true that there is suffering throughout all the cosmos let us never forget that this field of the world is 
his, and it is waiting for the sowing of the good seed which is to produce the harvest of the Kingdom. 
Wherever in the midst of the suffering and sorrow and groaning of creation the Son of Man plants a son 
of the Kingdom, there he helps towards the healing of the wound, the drying of the tear, and the turning 
of the groaning into an anthem of praise. I do not know how this appeals to you, or how it may affect 
you. I can never tell the inexpressible comfort it is to me in all life and service. I never feel that I am 
engaged, even under the leadership of Christ, in attempting to wrest something from one to whom it 
belongs. Our toil and conflict are directed rather toward bringing back to the rightful owner that which 
belongs to him. "The earth is Jehovah’s, and the fulness thereof." A certain man "sowed good seed in his 
field." I find in these facts a conviction which sends me out upon the track of his feet to serve and to 
suffer, and to share the travail which makes his Kingdom come. Everything belongs to him, mountains 
and valleys, continents and countries, beasts and birds, flowers and fruits, and men of all kindreds and 
tribes and nations. The recognition of this fundamental fact is necessary to the interpretation of the 
parable. The great Kingdom of Jesus is far from its perfect order, but no other than he has any crown 
rights throughout the whole world. 

Turn now to our Lord’s explanation of the two sowings. First, the good seed, "these are the sons of the 
Kingdom"; secondly, we see that the sower of the good seed is the Son of Man; and finally, that the 
harvest he seeks is the Kingdom itself. Now turn to the other sowing. The sower of darnel is the devil. 
The very name which Christ uses for him here is suggestive the adversary, the enemy, or to be perfectly 
literal, the traducer, the one who from the beginning and continually, traduces, libels, blasphemes God. 
Notice what this parable teaches about him. First of all, as we have seen, he has no right in the world. He 
is a trespasser. I once heard a Methodist local preacher say, "The devil is a squatter," and then proceed to 
explain that, "A squatter is a man who settles on land he has no right to, and works it for his own 
advantage." With that definition I am perfectly in agreement. It expresses the whole truth concerning the 
devil. When presently we shall know the mystery of this great personality, we shall perhaps find that he 



was the god of this world before he fell. It may be that this world was given to him in some past 
economy which ended in failure. The opening story of the Bible suggests this possibility. There was a 
certain economy which ended in darkness and void, and it may be that behind that catastrophe is the 
story of the devil. Be that as it may, we know from Scripture that he left mark the words left his "proper 
habitation"; that is, he wandered from the orbit in which the infinite wisdom of God had placed him, 
sacrificing all right to his principality. Again I am constrained to exclaim. Oh, the comfort of the 
certainty that the devil has no claim to the world! I think we have missed much in our thinking and work 
as Christian people, because we have been too ready to yield to him as his right everything upon which 
his hand rests. Our business is ever to say, Hands off in the name of the Proprietor: to declare at every 
point that the whole field belongs to the Son of Man, and wherever it is sown with the seed of evil it is 
done by an enemy, a marauder. In this parable the King has done what indeed he did in all his life and 
teaching — dragged the great foe from his hiding-place into clear daylight. To me it is as remarkable and 
valuable a fact that Jesus came to show the work of the devil as that he came to reveal God. Paul could 
say, "We are not ignorant of his devices," but he could not have said that until he had been brought into 
the light of the Christian revelation. It is — when a man submits himself to Jesus Christ that he sees 
clearly, not God only, not himself only, but his enemy also. It is one of the great advantages of coming 
into the light of Christ’s teaching that man is enabled to see the devil for what he is, and is able therefore 
to place a true value on both his person and his purpose. 

Then as to the seed. The seed is the sons of the evil — of the evil one. I prefer the word evil to stand in 
its abstract suggestiveness of not only the evil one, but of all the issue of his work. The seeds producing 
darnel are the sons of evil. As to the sowing, there is a phrase which we must not miss, "among the 
wheat." This does not necessarily mean that all who are not Christian people are to be described as 
darnel. The word "among" has behind it two Greek words. One of these words would suffice for ordinary 
expression, but the combination of the two lends intensity to the thought. The phrase occurs only four 
times in the New Testament, once used here, again by Mark in connection with the same teaching, again 
in the Corinthian letter in quite another realm of thought, and once more in Revelation, where it is said 
that the Lamb is "in the midst of the throne.” It is the most intense way of saying "among." Herein is 
revealed the subtlety of the foe. He scattered his darnel among the wheat. The devil’s method is that of 
mingling the counterfeit with the real. It is that of introducing into the Master’s own property that which 
is so like the good that at first you cannot tell the difference. That is the devil’s mission of imitation. It is 
the heart of the parable. 

What is to be the issue of the two sowings? Their time of operation is to be until "the end of the age," 
and until then the word of the King is, "Let both grow together until the harvest" Let these two sowings 
work themselves out to final manifestation, and then there will be separation. 

No matter how closely together sons of the Kingdom and sons of evil are planted, in process of time the 
difference must be seen. The Kingdom heart will manifest a Kingdom life. The evil nature will produce 
an evil character. "Let them alone." The sons of the Kingdom will influence the age toward the 
Kingdom, and the King will gather his harvest as the result of their presence in the world. The sons of 
evil will produce a harvest of abomination which at last the reapers will bind and burn. The harvest of 
the sons of the Kingdom will be a harvest of sunlight upon the world. They shall "shine forth as the sun 
in the Kingdom of their Father." The harvest of the sons of evil will be one of evil, of things which 
offend and defile, and he by his reapers will at the last gather them out and cast them forth to burning. 

Now, finally, what instruction are we to gather from this parable? First, that the method of the foe in this 
age of the Kingdom is that of imitation. This is the teaching of the parable of the darnel. The parable of 
the mustard seed reveals another quality, and of the leaven yet another; but here the enemy’s method of 
imitation is revealed. He began in the days of the apostles. Ananias and Sapphira, Simon Magus with his 
following were darnel among the wheat. Later on, as the apostolic writings show, men crept in privily, 
came in unawares, men who were "not of us," who taught another doctrine and yet talked in the language 
of the Christian faith. It was perpetually the method of imitation. Leaving behind the apostolic times and 
passing through the centuries it is still to be found. The essential power of the sons of the Kingdom has 
been imitated by false power. Their true purity has been counterfeited by that false sanctity which insists 



upon external things, and knows nothing of cleanness of the heart. Even to-day the method is still 
apparent. In matters of doctrine men are taking the great phrases of the New Testament, and are 
interpreting them so as to contradict their simplest meaning. In matters of spirituality, some "holiness" 
movements have run riot, until they have become bestial, and an unholy traffic with matters occult 
masquerades as spiritual religion. Imitation is the devil’s master-method. 

The method of the King is still that of waiting for the development of the inner truth. No harm can come 
to the good seed because darnel is sown beside it, and in order that judgment upon the evil may be 
complete it must be permitted to work itself out to final manifestation. The two sowings will go forward 
to the end of the age, and difficulty is often caused through not recognizing this truth. One person tells 
me that the world is getting worse and worse, while another affirms that it is getting better and better. 

The pity is that the two quarrel, for they are both right. Evil has become more evil in every age. Devilry 
has become more devilish with the passing of the centuries. Evil to-day is far more diabolic than 
anything which existed before the coming of Christ. It is more cunning, more insidious, more cruel in its 
refinement. 

On the other hand, goodness is being manifested on ever higher planes, and the Kingdom harvest is 
surely growing. Everywhere darnel is growing by the side of the wheat. What, then, is our duty toward 
the darnel? I am sometimes asked to take part in the uprooting of imitations, but the method of the King 
is other. He said, "Let it alone." 

The King will not always let it alone. There is a day coming when this age shall end. Then there will be 
the burning of the darnel and the garnering of the wheat. The King will clear out of his field all the things 
which offend. 

There are questions not discussed in this parable, and we must not therefore look for them here. It is 
taken for granted, for instance, that a man who is a son of evil may be changed into a son of the 
Kingdom. Thank God that it is possible. It is the stupendous miracle of Christianity that the son of evil, 
the darnel, can become changed into the son of the Kingdom, the wheat. This is one of the things 
impossible with men, but possible with God. Everywhere such men are to be found, and where they live 
and work, the Kingdom of heaven is growing. It is the comfort of the hour. Darnel is everywhere; but 
wheat is everywhere. Throughout the world the King has sown the sons of his Kingdom, and their 
presence everywhere is creating an influence and preparing for the consummation of the age. 

Matthew 13:31 

Mt 13:31,32 

We now come to the first of the parables of which the King gave no distinct explanation. It is therefore 
important that we proceed with care. There are perils of interpretation which we must avoid, and 
principles of interpretation which we must observe. The perils to which I refer are two; — first, 
popularity of opinion; secondly, misinterpretation of history. Unless we guard against the first we shall 
constantly find ourselves mistaken as to the meaning of Scripture. The fact that in the judgment of a 
majority of expositors a passage has a certain meaning is not necessarily proof that that meaning is 
correct. Popular interpretations of the Old Testament Scriptures resulted in the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. 

We need also very carefully to guard against a misinterpretation of history which may drive us to 
misinterpretation of the parables. We may be inclined to say these parables mean certain things because 
of what has happened in the centuries: while yet as a matter of fact we do not correctly understand the 
history. 

As to the principles of interpretation. First, we must expect to find in this parable harmony of teaching 
with the other parables. We must be suspicious of any interpretation of the one parable which contradicts 
that of any other. We may take it for granted that Christ is consistent in his teaching. Hence the value of 



the fact that the first two parables were explained by the King himself. From these explanations we may 
proceed to an examination of all the rest. Once again, we must remember the consistency of our Lord’s 
figures. He does not confuse them in his use. The sower of the different parables always represents the 
same person, and so throughout. When he has given us the explanation of a figure we may apply that 
explanation uniformly. 

Let us now inquire into the meaning of our parable, remembering both the perils and principles of 
interpretation. It is generally believed that by it Jesus intended to teach the satisfactory growth of the 
Kingdom idea until it became dominant in human history, and an expositor of Holy Scripture, whom 1 
personally value most highly, but from whom at this point I differ, expresses the popular inteipretation as 
follows: 

"The parables already considered might suggest that the Kingdom was destined to partial and shaded 
success. The first spoke of three parts of the seed as coming to nothing, and the second, of the fourth part 
as coming up amid tares. The listeners might say, Is this all? Therefore in the next two, our Lord sets 
forth a brighter aspect of the future of the Kingdom, exhibiting in the former its growth from small 
beginnings to great magnitude, and in the second its transforming influence on the mass in which it is 
deposited.” 

Such a view admits in the first two parables what they most certainly suggest and teach; but it then 
declares that the next two contradict that teaching. 1 claim, therefore, that such interpretation, though 
popular, is incorrect. 

Take the history of the Kingdom during the past nineteen centuries. Is there any one who will care to 
affirm that it has been a complete success? Is it not true if I may borrow this phrase again that it has met 
only with "partial and shaded success?" Who will care to say that the Kingdom of God has ever been 
truly exhibited among men? We talk very glibly about Christian nations; but there are no Christian 
nations. Of course, if we use the phrase in a limited sense we may by comparison be called Christian 
nations; but even so I fear that our Christianity, manifested nationally, is of a very poor type. The world 
has never seen the Kingdom of God set up in perfection yet; and notwithstanding the fact that nineteen 
centuries have passed away, the Kingdom idea of Jesus has met with but "partial and shaded success." 

Let no one misinterpret me, God is not failing. He is doing the work he intends to do, and beyond the 
little while of this age and the tiny span of our endeavour, he has other and mighty work to accomplish. 
Do not let us ever attempt to interpret the doings of God by the appearances of half an hour, or half a 
millennium. To make any parable teach the complete and final success of the Kingdom purpose in the 
present age is not only to misinterpret the other parables to make them square with this idea, but it is to 
misinterpret the actual facts of history. The general teaching of the parables is that throughout this age 
there will be difficulty, limitation, admixture, opposition. Separation between the conflicting elements is 
postponed to the consummation of the age, when perfect victory will follow. 

Now, notice the figures in this parable which have appeared in previous ones. The seed — and we have 
already seen that in the thought of Jesus the seed is ever that of human lives in which the word has been 
realised. The sower — according to his own teaching the sower is himself, the Son of Man. The soil and 
as we have heard him say, "the field is the world." The birds — and according to his interpretation 
already given, they are such as harm rather than help. These facts must be kept in mind as we proceed to 
examine this parable, first as to the picture presented, and then as to the lessons taught. 

The picture presented is one of an unnatural development, and unintended issue. The mustard is well 
known in Palestine, and is not a tree, but a herb. As a tree it has been well described as a "garden shrub 
outdoing itself," and all attempts to make it symbolic of unqualified success are of the nature of special 
pleading. In connection with this parable I have been interested to notice how many expositors refer to a 
sentence in Dr. Thomson’s The Land and the Book. He says: 

"Is this wild mustard that is growing so luxuriantly and blossoming so fragrantly along our path? It is; 
and I have always found it here in the spring; and, a little later than this, the whole surface of the vale 



will be gilded over with its yellow flowers. I have seen this plant on the rich plain of Akkcir as tall as the 
horse and his rider." 


It is this last sentence which is so constantly quoted in support of the idea that the mustard seed becomes 
a tree. Let us. however, read further from Dr. Thomson in this connection. He continues: 

"It has occurred to me on former visits that the mustard tree of the parable probably grew at this spot, or 
possibly at Tabiga, near Capernaum, for the water in both is somewhat similar and so are the vegetable 
productions. To furnish an adequate basis for the parable, it is necessary to suppose that a variety of it 
was cultivated in the time of our Saviour, which grew to an enormous size, and shot forth large branches, 
so that the fowls of the air could lodge in the branches of it. It may have been perennial and have grown 
to a considerable tree, and there are traditions in the country of such so large that a man could climb into 
them; and after having seen red pepper bushes grow on year after year into tall shrubs, and the castor 
bean line the brooks about Damascus like the willows and poplars, 1 can readily credit the existence of 
mustard trees large enough to meet the demands of our Lord’s parable." 

Thus it is evident that Dr. Thomson, after careful observation, was convinced that it was possible for 
there to be, occasionally and exceptionally, a mustard tree large enough to correspond with the 
description of Jesus. What is the necessary and simple deduction? That if there be such a tree it is 
abnormal, unnatural, something which has escaped its original intention. 

Again, so accurate a writer as Dr. Hamilton says: 

"When this little seed is sown in the ‘garden’ or ‘field’ it shoots up, and soon overtops the pulse and 
other potherbs around it and becomes ‘a great tree’; not meaning thereby an oak or a cedar, but a plant 
sufficiently tall and expansive for birds to find shelter in the branches." 

These quotations serve to show the difficulty that the popular interpretation of this parable at once 
creates. A mustard seed cannot properly and normally produce a magnificent and far-spreading tree. It 
must be recognized that Jesus was describing something out of the ordinary, something unnatural. The 
mustard is a herb and not a tree, and if it so happen that the mustard plant, which is naturally small and 
unobtrusive, pass out of the stage of the yellow flowering herb of beauty to that of a great and mighty 
tree with branches, then both process and result are abnormal and unnatural. Dr. Carr says, "The mustard 
plant does not grow to a very great height, so that Luke’s expression, ‘waxed a great tree’ must not be 
pressed." But 1 cannot consent so to deal with Luke’s expression. I must abide by the actual words, and 
doing so I learn from the lips of Jesus the fact of the perverted growth of the Kingdom in this age. The 
mustard seed was to become greater than all herbs, but when it becomes greater than its true species it is 
abnormal. It is not what the man who planted it intended it to be, and the fact that it affords lodgment in 
its. branches for the birds of the heaven, proves its abnormality. 

What, then, are the lessons which the parable teaches us? First, that in this age there will be an unnatural 
development of the Kingdom principle. The true line of development is suggested by the figure of the 
mustard seed which is that of lowliness, meekness, unobtrusiveness. What has been the actual 
development? From the mustard seed, the herb denoting humility, has arisen a great and lofty tree 
significant of pride, dominance, mastership. I recall a conversation 1 once had with Sir Hall Caine, soon 
after the publication of his book, The Christian. 1 strongly objected to what seemed to me to be a 
misinterpretation of the Christian ideal in that book, and 1 said to him. "Do you mean to tell the world 
that John Storm is a Christian?" His answer was a remarkable one. "By no means. I intend to teach the 
fact that we do not understand what Christ really taught." He then gave me two illustrations of what he 
meant. "I am prepared," he said, "to put the whole ethical teaching of Jesus into two phrases: first, ‘He 
that is greatest among you shall be your servant’ and second, ‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
the earth.’" I am not for the moment discussing the comprehensiveness of these two principles 1 am 
simply quoting Sir Hall Caine. He then declared, what is perfectly patent to all of us, that our national 
greatness is such as has resulted from our violation of these two principles. We have sought power 
before service, and possession before sacrifice. 



Turning from Sir Hall Caine’s declaration of the nation’s failure to realise the Kingdom, I ask if the 
Church of God has realized that Kingdom in its ideal of lowliness, of meekness, of service? In the days 
when Jesus was preaching the Kingdom his own immediate followers were constantly asking, who is 
master among us? Who is the greatest among us? Who shall sit at the King’s right hand in power? In the 
early Church the same spirit was manifest, men so craving for mastership, homage, power, that Peter was 
compelled to write to those who had oversight of the flock of God, charging them not to "lord it" over 
God’s heritage. 

In process of time Constantine espoused the cause of Christianity. With reference to this epoch one of 
the old expositors says that the mustard seed planted in Judaea was but a small thing, but it suddenly 
sprang into a tree, great and magnificent, in that wonderful hour when Constantine became a Christian. 
That statement is, I believe, true, but was the development good or bad? Did it help Christianity or 
hinder it? I am of opinion that nothing EO hindered the true Kingdom principle in the world, as 
Constantine’s espousal of the cause of Christianity. 

In the Papacy the same principle is manifest. The spirit of the Church which desires worldly power and 
worldly authority, is the very opposite of the spirit of lowliness and meekness and service. The small and 
lowly seed has become a great tree, and into its branches the fowls of the air have come to lodge. 
Greatness in external and material things is but a false greatness, and wherever the Church has risen to 
anything like worldly power it has become a refuge for the things that are unclean and polluting and life- 
destructive. 

We must remind ourselves again that the Lord in these parables is not dealing with the true nature of the 
Kingdom, neither is he declaring the ultimate issue thereof. God’s Kingdom will yet be set up on this 
earth, and the true principles of greatness revealed in his own humility and enunciated in his teaching 
will be the principles which obtain in the affairs of the world. Somewhere on in that dim distance and 
measuring distances by our measures it sometimes looks a long way he will be counted great who has 
girded himself with a towel to serve. Sometime, when God’s great Kingdom comes, we shall not 
imagine that he is great who has mastered his fellow man; rather, he who has served him in lowly and 
loving unobtrusiveness. The ideal is already dawning. Men are beginning to see its glory. An influence is 
being exerted to-day among men which will come to harvest when the King himself comes. Do not 
imagine that this parable teaches the ultimate failure of the Kingdom life and growth, but it does teach 
comparative failure, the result of misinterpretation and misapplication of the ideals of Jesus. Men have 
attempted by manipulation of material things to make of Christianity a great imperial power. The figure 
of the tree as denoting worldly greatness was used of Nebuchadnezzar and of Pharaoh, and in this sense 
our Lord made use of it. True to his prediction, the seed typifying the meekness and lowliness of the 
Kingdom ideal has developed along a false line which has resulted in a tree of worldly power affording 
shelter and protection to that which is evil and dishonouring. 

What is the bearing of this study upon us? Surely first the recognition of the facts of the case in order 
that we may be aided thereby in our life and service. I pass by that application, however, that in a closing 
word I may make a personal one. In our individual life, and so far as possible in our Church capacity, we 
ought to attempt to realise the purpose of the King. We ought to be ready to turn from the false greatness 
which he disowns to the true greatness which he recognizes. In individual life, and also in the corporate 
life of the Church, we shall realise his purpose in proportion as we remember that in meekness and 
lowliness, in unceasing zeal and consecrated service, in perpetual outpouring of the life in sacrificial toil, 
in endless running on his errands of tender mercy we shall be most loyal to the King, and shall best give 
the world to see the infinite contrast between the material ideal of pomp and pageantry and pride, and the 
spiritual ideal of simplicity and sweetness and service. 

Christ was under no delusion as to what would happen in this age. A sower sowing seed, and only a 
quarter of it responsive! A sower sowing seed, and an enemy sowing darnel! A sower sowing seed which 
transgresses the bounds of its own nature and becomes a tree sheltering evil things. It is for us to bow in 
the presence of his knowledge of the characteristics of the age which he was introducing; but it is ours. 



moreover, to give ourselves so fully to him in consecration as to realise in the sphere of our own 
responsibility his ideals and his puiposes, and so to move toward the consummation of the age, and the 
dawning of the one which lies beyond. 

Matthew 13:33 

THERE are two interpretations of this parable. The first and the most popular is that which heats leaven 
as the type of the Kingdom. The other claims that the whole picture is required to set forth what the King 
intended to teach concerning the Kingdom. That is to say, one method of interpretation lays emphasis 
upon the fact that the Lord said, "The Kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven." The other interpretation 
insists that to stop there is to miss the Master’s meaning, and that it is necessary to read "The Kingdom 
of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three measures of meal.” Either leaven 
alone is the type of. the Kingdom, or all the facts of the picture the meal, the woman, the leaven, the 
hiding, and the issue — are required in order to understand what the King intended to teach. If the first 
interpretation of the parable, that leaven is the symbol of the Kingdom, be the correct one, we are 
necessarily driven to the conclusion that in this instance leaven must be the type of good, and that as a 
result of its working all things will be finally brought into subjection to the King. That is the view which 
seems to be held to-day by the great majority of expositors. 

According to the second view leaven is not a type of good but of evil, as it is in every other case in 
Scripture. It is thus the type of a principle which affects for evil the Kingdom testimony of this particular 
age. The ultimate issue described, therefore, is not the conquest of the age by the principles of the 
Kingdom, but rather the intermixture with the Kingdom testimony of forces which enfeeble it. 

If a view is not to be accepted because of its popularity, neither ought it to be rejected on that account. 
There are, however, other reasons which compel me to accept the second theory as the true one. I do so 
in the first place because the former view is out of harmony with the symbolic use of leaven in the Bible 
in other places. Those who hold the first view admit frankly that this is the only case in which leaven is 
used as a type of good. Uniformly, from its first mention to its last, with this one exception — if it be an 
exception — leaven is a type of evil. In its actual effect leaven ever produces disintegration and 
corruption, and in all other cases it is used in harmony with this fact, as a type of evil. I do not personally 
believe that in this one instance there is a departure from the general rule. But secondly, and this to me is 
a more convincing proof, I cannot accept the more popular interpretation, because it contradicts the 
teaching of all the other parables, not one of which suggests that the Kingdom influence in this age is to 
be victorious wholly and absolutely. Mixture is suggested from beginning to end. The sowing of the seed 
in the first parable results not in universal harvest of good, for three-quarters of the seed so sown is 
inoperative. In the second we have not merely the sowing of good seed, but the deliberate sowing of 
darnel, and the Master distinctly commanded that there was to be no separation until the consummation 
of the age. In the parable of the mustard seed, while its growing was a symbol of good, its false 
development revealed the intermixture of evil. If these first three parables teach that this age is not to be 
characterised by perfect victory for good, and if the leaven is a type of good, then all the teaching of the 
first three is contradicted by that of the fourth. 

A further reason for my inability to accept the more general interpretation is that the history of the 
centuries and the experience of the present hour alike contradict that interpretation, and harmonise rather 
with the teaching of the earlier parables. There has been no complete mastery of evil by good in any part 
of the world in any age, nor even in the Church of God. The mixture of the two principles is manifest 
everywhere. Finally, I cannot believe that the teaching of the parable is according to popular 
interpretation, because it would be out of harmony with the other parables as to method. It is perpetually 
insisted that Jesus said, "The Kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven," and that therefore no one has any 
right to say that leaven is not typical of the Kingdom of heaven. But in the parable of the darnel we read, 
"The Kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man,” and here nobody suggests that the man in that parable 
is the type of the Kingdom of heaven. It is absolutely necessary to take the whole picture of the man 
sowing darnel in a field already sown with good seed in order to understand the teaching of the Lord. We 
have no more right to pause upon the word "leaven" in the fourth parable than upon the word "man" in 



the second. If the word "leaven" exhausts the Master’s teaching at this point concerning the similitude 
which he is suggesting, then the word "man" exhausts his thought in the parable of the darnel concerning 
the similitude which he there sets up. The same test may be applied to other parables. In a subsequent 
one the King said, "The Kingdom of heaven is like unto a king," and if we are compelled to stop at the 
word "leaven" in this parable, we must do so at the word "king." It is evident, therefore, that to 
understand the teaching the whole picture must be kept in mind. That picture is one of three measures of 
meal, of a woman deliberately hiding the leaven in the meal, and of the working of that leaven until all 
the meal is under its influence. Now let us examine the symbolism. In order to do so we inquire first, 
What is the essential thing in the picture? Then, What are those matters which affect the essential thing? 
As regards the first, we reply that the thing of primary importance is not the leaven, and not the woman, 
but the three measures of meal. The woman and the leaven are considered according to their relation to 
the meal, and the effect produced is regarded also in its relation to the meal, "Till it was all leavened.” 
Therefore, the matter of supreme interest is the meal, and what happened to it. We proceed to inquire, 
then, what Jesus meant by using this figure. It has been correctly pointed out that it is both important and 
interesting to interpret any expression or thought in Scripture by the presence thereof in other parts of 
Scripture, and especially by its first occurrence. Following that principle of investigation, we find that 
the first occasion upon which the three measures of meal are mentioned in Scripture is as far back as the 
book of Genesis. {Gei8:6j There we have an account of the entertainment of Jehovah by Abraham. In one 
of the great Theophanies of the Old Testament Jehovah manifested himself as an Angel. Whether 
Abraham at the moment knew who the visitor was, I am not prepared to affirm; but recognizing him as 
supernatural he hastened to entertain him. In order to this, Sarah took three measures of meal and 
prepared it. Passing on through the Bible I find the figure again in connection with the meal offering. For 
this there was fixed a minimum and a maximum amount. Gideon brought an offering, and Hannah also, 
and on each occasion three measures of meal are spoken of. In the book of Ezekiel, in connection with 
the final and perfect offerings, seven times over in one brief instruction the amount of the meal offering 
is three measures of meal. In the Divine economy the meal offering followed the burnt offering. The 
burnt offering signifies the devotion of the life to God. The meal offering was the result of cultivation, 
manufacture, preparation, and, therefore, so far as man was concerned, always signified dedication of his 
work to God. Remember, too, the meal offering was an offering of hospitality; part was retained by the 
worshipper and part was at the disposal of the priest. In the meal offering, then, we have a symbol of the 
perfect communion established between the worshipper and God upon the basis of the worshipper’s 
service. From the simple rites of home life was taken that which was to be the perpetual symbol of 
dedication to God in. service as the ground of perpetual communion with him. 

In the list of offerings it was most explicitly commanded that no leaven was to be mixed with the meal 
offering. Its presence would have been the symbol of intrusion of that which corrupted, into the 
fellowship of service. In our parable then, fellowship with God in service is seen to be marred during the 
present age by the introduction of a corrupting influence. The woman mixing the meal stands as the 
representative of authority and management in the matter of service to God. Turning to the leaven, we 
repeat that it is in itself a corrupt thing, and can only exercise a corrupting influence. I know it may be 
objected that in our common life to-day it is used, as, for instance, in the making of bread. It is, however, 
by no means certain that this method is the best possible, just as we are coming to understand that the 
intrusion into the physical life of man of alcohol is in itself a grave peril, it may be that presently we 
shall come to believe that the use of leaven is injurious physically. That I am not prepared to discuss; it is 
simply a passing suggestion. The fact that leaven is used in certain ways to-day does not for a moment 
affect the simple truth that if it have its perfect outworking the result is destruction. It is in itself corrupt, 
and is always an agent of corruption. When Sarah prepared the meal for the angel, she mixed no leaven 
with it. Leaven was distinctly forbidden in the meal offering, and when Paul used the figure of the 
leaven, whether in reference to the Levitical code, the Jewish custom, or the Master’s use of it, it was 
always in the sense of evil. "Your glorying is not good. Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump? Purge out the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, even as ye are unleavened. For our 
passover also hath been sacrificed, even Christ: wherefore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, 
neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth." 



In the parable, then, we see a woman, the type of authority and management, hiding leaven, the emblem 
of disintegration and corruption, in the meal, the symbol of service and fellowship. Such is the principle 
of the parable. What, then, according to this interpretation, does it teach? It first recognizes that the 
Kingdom testimony in the present age must be based upon the fellowship of the people of God with him 
in incorruptness; that the Church and the individual can only bear testimony which is influential for the 
Kingdom of God as they are entirely separated from all that of which leaven is the symbol. Underneath 
the oaks of Mamre, after participation in the symbolic meal, Abraham stood talking face to face with the 
One whom he had entertained. There he pleaded for Sodom, and his right of approach, his right of 
appeal, his right of argument were based upon the fact of his personal separation from all the corrupting 
influences of the country into which he had been brought, the unleavened cakes which Sarah had 
prepared being the symbol of that separation. While Abraham thus interceded with Jehovah, Lot was in 
the midst of Sodom; a righteous man, according to the teaching of Peter in his epistle, and yet utterly 
without influence for good in the city. Lot could do nothing for Sodom. He could not lift it. He could not 
persuade it. He could not save it. If the city was nearly saved, it was not by the influence of Lot, but by 
the intercession of Abraham. Lot, though a good man in his personal attitude and in his deepest intention, 
had corrupted his testimony and lost his power by admitting the influences of Sodom into his heart. 
Abraham, on the other hand, living in separation from its sin, had maintained his power to pray for 
Sodom. Similarly in the teaching of the parable. The Kingdom testimony depends upon separation. It 
follows by necessary sequence that testimony for the King is weakened in the measure in which the 
Church in her management of her own affairs the woman becoming the type of ecclesiastical 
government — is weakened by the intrusion of such motives and methods as are worldly. 

The use of the word "leaven" in the New Testament is most remarkable. Its first occurrence, in the actual 
reading of the books rather than in the chronology of events, is in our text. Later on, as the King came to 
Caesarea Philippi, and approached the crisis when the period of his propaganda merged into that of his 
Passion, he warned his disciples to "Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees." Mark tells us 
that he said, "Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, and the leaven of Herod"; while Luke reports him as 
saying, "Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy." 

Coming to the letter to the Corinthians, from which I have already quoted, Paul uses the figure in 
connection with the toleration in the Church of an incestuous person, an3 the lack of discipline which 
characterised that toleration. Yet again, in the Galatian epistle, in combating the influence of Judaizing 
teachers, Paul declared, "A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump." These references exhaust the use of 
the figure in the New Testament. Thus in the Old and New alike, leaven is the symbol of that against 
which the men o faith are to guard. From these references we may clearly see its evil nature. Christ 
distinctly affirmed that the leaven of the Pharisees was hypocrisy; that is, the acting of a part, professing 
to be something which one really is not, the uttering with the lips of certain formulae of devotion while 
the heart is not subject to the King. The leaven of the Sadducees was that of rationalism. They denied 
angel, spirit, resurrection. The leaven of Herod was that of materialism, government by the manifestation 
of material splendour. He overawed his people by pageantry and display. Ignoring true greatness, he laid 
all emphasis upon external magnificence, and the result was the utter corruption of his empire. 

According to Paul, leaven was the symbol of the toleration of evil inside the Church. He used it in 
connection with a man living in actual impurity, to whom had been given the shelter of her fellowship. 
Again, leaven was the type of formalism, and of return to such ritualistic practices as robbed religion of 
its spirit and life. 

To summarize, the New Testament teaches that hypocrisy is leaven; rationalism is leaven; a material idea 
of government is leaven; toleration of evil within the borders of the Church is leaven; formalism is 
leaven. Any or all of these things serve to break up the life of the Church, and a weakened testimony 
results. They constitute a ferment, a disturbance, a disintegration. Wherever the Church has come under 
the influence of such evils, corruption has spread throughout, manifested in spoiled lives and feeble 
witness to the Kingdom of God. 



If we turn from this interpretation of our parable to the facts of history, what do we find? Has it not been 
the case that the Church’s power to speak authoritatively of the mystery of God, and to exhibit the 
benefits and enforce the claims of the Kingdom in the world, has been paralysed by the evil things of 
which the New Testament clearly teaches leaven to be the symbol? Is it not true that at the present 
moment the Church’s power to bring the world under conviction concerning the Kingdom of God is 
feeble because of her complicity with evil things? She is still weakened by the leaven of hypocrisy, 
which is profession without possession: by the leaven of rationalism, which is denial of the supernatural: 
by the leaven of materialism, which is the adoption of the world’s standpoints and principles, making the 
fact of Christ one of ostentation rather than one of purity and power. And is it not true that not least 
among the leavening influences at work is that weak toleration of evil, and false pity for the wrongdoer 
which allows him to stay within her borders, making her incapable of speaking with authority to those in 
rebellion against the Kingdom of God? Moreover, is it not true that formalism in a thousand different 
forms, expressing the widespread hankering after ritual, is a. leavening force to-day, marring our 
testimony and spoiling our service of God which can only be effectual when based upon our own 
separation to him? 

In this connection I say, as I have said in dealing with former parables, that this is not a picture of the 
final fact concerning the Kingdom of God. It is a picture of the age which ends with the advent. "When 
the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?" The popular answer of theology is, Yes. 

Christ’s answer is, No; and it is infinitely better in order to do our work as it ought to be done, that we 
should accept his estimate of our age. It may be objected that this outlook is pessimistic in the extreme. It 
would be, indeed, if this age were the final one; but it is not so, it is only initial. With the flaming of his 
advent feet will come the Kingdom administration of the King’s own presence. For that the world is 
waiting, and that we, by consecration, are attempting to hasten. 

Thus far we have considered the first four parables, those spoken to the disciples in the hearing of the 
multitudes. In them, two things are made perfectly clear. First, that the Kingdom influence is to be felt 
from beginning to end of the age. The Son of Man sows his good seed and waits for the harvest; and 
there is relationship with God on the part of his own in separation and service. We have also seen that 
throughout the age there is present and at work the principle of evil. Three-fourths of the good seed fails 
of harvest, and the enemy deliberately intermixes with the wheat the darnel. There is a false development 
even of the good into ostentatious display which is out of harmony with the true spirit of the King. The 
meal offering of fellowship in service is corrupted by the intrusion of the leaven of impurity. 

There are other aspects of this age to which we now come in parables addressed only to those who were 
his own disciples. 

Matthew 13:44 

WE now turn to the second section of the parables, that is, to those which the King uttered to his 
disciples alone. Having left the multitudes, his disciples gathered about him in the Quietness of the 
house. There, first in answer to the request they preferred, he explained to them the parable of the darnel, 
and then proceeded to give them further instruction. 

As we turn to the consideration of these parables we must still bear in mind that our Lord is dealing with 
the subject of the Kingdom in the age between his advents. The view-point now, however, is changed. 
There are distinct differences between the first four and the last four parables. In the first series the King 
was addressing himself especially to men of sight, to those who would watch events, to those who, in all 
probability, would be intellectually interested in the progress or failure of the Kingdom he had preached; 
that is, to men who were not in the Kingdom, but who viewed it from the outside as interested spectators. 
He had therefore dealt with such aspects of the Kingdom as would be patent to all observers — the 
different results dependent upon the quality of the seed, the enemy’s imitation, the unnatural 
development of the Kingdom principle into material power, the corruption of the Church’s influence by 
the introduction of wrong methods. All these have been evident to those who have watched in every 
successive age. 



Now, in the parables which remain, the King addresses himself no longer to men of sight. He speaks 
from this moment exclusively to men of faith, to such as live not merely in the consciousness of things 
seen, but in the confidence of things unseen. Therefore, as in speaking to the men of sight he had dealt 
with the evident things of the Kingdom, so in speaking to men of faith he set forth the hidden things of 
the Kingdom. Having declared what the external manifestation of the Kingdom would be in this age, he 
proceeded to show to his own circle of disciples what God is accomplishing. The parables we are 
considering, therefore, will teach us the specific values of the Kingdom in this age, from the standpoint 
of the Divine purpose and economy. Let us, then, pause to glance in broad outline at these parables 
which we are about to consider. 

The first one sets forth the relation of this age to the purpose of God for the whole world. The great 
sentence is, "He ... buyeth that field." In the parable of the pearl we see the relation of this age to other 
spheres and other ages. It is the story of the gathering out from this age of all the precious treasure which 
is to belong to succeeding ages, and in them to have its mission. In the parable of the drag-net there is 
revealed the method of this age in the economy of God. Finally, the parable of the householder, bringing 
things new and old out of his treasure house, indicates the responsibility of the disciples in this age, in 
view of the teaching of all the former parables. 

In considering the first in order, the parable of the treasure, we shall follow our usual habit, and notice, 
first, the picture presented. In doing so, we must still bear in mind the principle insisted upon, of the 
consistency maintained in the use of the figures in these parables as throughout all the Bible. Bearing this 
in mind, we find two figures we have already met with, and which have had explanation. There are also 
two new figures at which we shall specially look. The figures already used are those of the field and the 
man. The field has appeared before, and we have seen the Son of Man sowing therein his good seed, and 
the enemy sowing his darnel. We have, moreover, seen the mustard seed planted in the field. What the 
field was in the earlier parables, it is also in this. We go back to our Lord’s direct explanation — "The 
field is the world." The field, therefore, in which the treasure was discovered and hidden is the world. 

The second thing in this parable which we have met with before, is the man. In each case he has been the 
King Himself — the sower of the seed in the first parable, the man who sowed the good seed in the 
second, and again, the man sowing the mustard seed. The man, then, in this parable who finds the 
treasure and then hides it, is the Son of Man himself. Of the new elements in the parable, the first is that 
of the treasure, hidden in the field, discovered, and hidden again. The second element, which is new, is 
that of purchase, and purchase at cost, "He goeth and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that field." This 
presence of two old figures with the two new ones in our parable should help us in the study of it. On 
two points we are relieved of the necessity for speculation. Concerning the field and the man, we start 
with light already in our possession. 1 think, in the light of these things, we may now discuss the new 
figures, those of the treasure and of purchase. 

It will immediately be seen that our interpretation of the parable will conflict with the popular conception 
of its meaning, which explains both the treasure in this parable and the pearl in the next as a type of 
salvation, or Christ. If that be so, then the man who found the treasure in one case, and the pearl in the 
other, is the sinner. Any such view contradicts the figurative language of the earlier parables, and is 
indeed nothing short of absurd. It may be said that this is a strong statement to make. I make it, 
nevertheless, without hesitation. If, indeed, the hidden treasure is salvation, and I am the man who finds, 
then I am able to purchase that which contains my salvation, and am saved by selling all 1 have. My own 
conception of my true position is that when I seek for salvation, my condition is bankrupt, and I can only 
obtain it as the free gift of God’s grace. If the hymn which we have sometimes sung be true — 

"I’ve found the pearl of greatest price! 

My heart doth sing for joy; 

And sing 1 must, for Christ is mine! 

Christ shall my song employ," 



then it is possible for me out of something I possess to purchase Jesus Christ. It surely needs no 
argument to prove that there is no warrant in Scripture, or indeed in the experience of men, for accepting 
such a view of the method of salvation. 

Claiming, then, that the two figures referred to have their true explanation in the use made of them in the 
earlier parables, we affirm that the man who found the treasure is Christ, and that the field in which he 
hid the treasure is the world. We turn at once to the teaching of the parable concerning the treasure, and 
concerning its purchase. 

If we think in all simplicity of the field as the world, there can be very little difficulty in discovering 
what the treasure is which the King finds therein. That hidden treasure is the latent possibility in the 
world of the realisation of the Kingship and government of God. The principles of that government, the 
order of that government, and the beauty of that government all constitute the treasure hidden in the 
world. The world is made for the display of the Kingdom and government of God. The being whom God 
placed in dominion is in rebellion against him, and therefore the whole territory lies waste, failing to 
realise, and therefore failing to manifest, the breadth and beauty and beneficence of the Kingdom of God. 
Supposing, for the sake of argument, that this world is under observation by other worlds, does it reveal 
these things? It may be said that this is a piece of gratuitous imagination, but 1 submit that it is quite in 
order, for if we do not know that other worlds are observing ours, revelation has assured us that the 
"angels desire to look into these things," and it is impossible not to believe that the earth is the centre of 
observation in the universe of God. My question, then, is, supposing other worlds are watching this 
world, does the present condition of things exhibit the glory of the Divine government? There are some 
aspects, some places, and some matters, concerning which of course our answer would have to be, Yes. 
For eyes which are clear enough to see, every flower that decks the sod exhibits the glory of the Divine 
government; and the coming of seed-time and harvest, and the regular rotation of the seasons, attest the 
perfection of his rule. But in all the higher facts of life is there not everywhere manifest a condition of 
chaos? Taking men, not in any individual case, or even, perhaps, in the small circle of personal 
friendship, but in the broad outlook upon humanity as a whole, does the human race exhibit the glory of 
God’s Kingship? Are there not in the world habitations of cruelty? Are there not places where darkness 
dwells and devilry obtains? Or if we come to the places upon which the light is falling, do we not find 
that what we call civilisation is endeavouring to make unrighteous profit out of the uncivilised? 1 
imagine that were I a visitor from some other planet 1 should be inclined to say, Where is God? The earth 
is made for him. It is his, and in every blade of grass there thrill the forces of his life, and every flower 
sings the song of his glory, but when I come to examine the men who should be supremely expressing 
the fact of God’s government, 1 cannot discern the glory of the Kingdom. It is not yet clearly manifest. 
The world does not know it experimentally, and cannot therefore reveal what the Kingdom of God really 
means. We sing of it, and speak of it, and imagine that we see it in the light of morning, and the darkness 
of night. It has been the perpetual refrain of the song of prophets, seers, and psalmists; but 
experimentally the world has not found it. It is the supreme fact, and yet it is hidden. 

But the man in the parable found it. The finding was not a discovery which startled him. He knew that 
the field contained the treasure, and he came deliberately to seek it. What does this parable suggest 
concerning the Kingdom? First, that the King knew this hidden fact of the government of God in the 
world. He, looking through the chaos, clearly saw the cosmos. He, looking at the sheep scattered and 
harried by wolves, saw through and beyond the vision to the still waters and quiet resting-places and the 
flock of God shepherded from all harm. He saw the Kingdom as it ought to be through the Kingdom as it 
was. He knew the hidden secret of the world. This is one of the fundamental truths necessary to the 
understanding of all Christ’s work, and necessary, moreover, to any cooperation with him in service. 
What is equal to the sustenance of the heart in strength in the midst of the travail and toil of Christian 
service? Simply a clear vision of the Divine possibility which lies behind all the dereliction, both in the 
case of the individual and of the world at large. It was this hidden treasure which this man knew of and 
brought to light. He knew that where ruin reigned, order might prevail. He saw that every man, and all 
society, yes, and every blade of grass, and every inch of earthly territory, were of God and through God, 
and could only realise their latent possibilities in relation to his Kingship. He discovered in the world the 
treasure, the Kingdom idea. 



Jesus exhibited this in strange ways during his ministry. He declared it with unceasing iteration. His one 
message as he passed from place to place was that of the Kingdom of God. Flowers? God clothed them. 
Children? God’s angels guarded them. Men? God’s Kingdom was their first concern. He saw that 
everything was in God and of God, and he set himself to tell men that God is King. He revealed in the 
flashes of his simplest sentences, and in the glory of his set discourses, the truth concerning the 
unrealised values of the world. He came into the field in which his treasure was hidden. It existed though 
men did not know it. Every man was capable of God’s government. All society was waiting for the 
recognition of the throne. The whole world needed the Divine administration. But all this was hidden 
from the eyes of men. Men were in rebellion, nature was in rebellion. Sin and sighing were everywhere. 
Or, to put the whole fact in the forceful language of the apostle, "The whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now." Behind the ruin he saw the possibility, and in teaching and doing 
he discovered this possibility to his age, and, to all subsequent ages. In his personal life he realised all 
that the psalmist declared concerning man. {Ps 8} He had dominion over fish and fowl, and over the beasts 
of the field. In the hour of his temptation he was "with the wild beasts." That is not a statement inspiring 
terror, but revealing a truth full of beauty. He was with them in comradeship. Master of them, because he 
was God’s perfect Man. 

If this Man came and discovered treasure, he also hid it. Here perhaps is the touch of greatest mystery in 
our parable. It affirms the hiding of the treasure discovered. What have we that is parallel to this in the 
case of Christ? If we think of his ministry and interpret our parable in the light of it, we shall find that 
this is exactly what he did. He who called people to the Kingdom of God, because of their refusal, 
because of their rejection of him as King, shut the door of the Kingdom against them. By solemn act he 
rejected the nation, pronounced eight woes over against his eight Beatitudes, announced the doom of 
Jerusalem, flung out the city from the place of government, and hid these things from the wise and 
prudent. 

Then as Redeemer King, he prevented the manifestation of the glory of God in material magnificence 
and proceeded to the administration of the Kingdom in redemption and grace. 

This parable does not cover all the ground. There are other things not dealt with here. It does, however, 
re-, veal what is the relationship of the Kingdom of God to this age. This is the age which rejects Christ. 
It is the age of the Church, which is the realisation of the Kingdom within its own borders. It exists to 
realise its principles, and reveal its beauties, and call men individually into relationship with it. But 
socially, and by act of Parliament, even the Church cannot establish the Kingdom of God. That will be 
done eventually, but only by the King himself. Our hope for the world is in the coming of the King to 
rule with a rod of iron. I never quite understand why men tremble when they hear that he rules with a rod 
of iron. The rod of iron is not a terrible thing. It is that which is perfect in its straightness, inflexible in its 
rule. We thank God for One who will rule with a rod of iron. The world has suffered so long from ruling 
by reeds which bend and break. It has been cursed for ages by india-rubber government. 

The King purchased, not the treasure only, but the whole field. 

Carefully notice the passion which lay behind the purchase — "In his joy." Notice, moreover, the price 
paid — "all that he had." Notice, finally, the purchase" — He ... buyeth that field.” 

First, then, how came that joy of heart in the finding of the treasure? The question can only be answered 
by asking another. What was the treasure, the finding of which filled him with, joy? It was the certainty 
of the possibility of setting up the government of God. That was always the joy of Jesus. It is his 
personal word, "I delight to do thy will, oh my God." Concerning that thought we may get light from the 
great classic passage in the letter to the Hebrews. The writer had been speaking of the men of faith who 
had seen in the dim distance the city of God, of the men who had turned their backs upon the failure all 
about them, and lifted their faces towards the light of God’s great city. Having spoken of such he wrote: 
"Therefore let us also, seeing we are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set before 



us, looking unto Jesus the Author and File-leader of faith, who for the joy that was set before him 
endured the Cross, despising shame, and hath sat down at the right hand of the throne of God." What was 
the joy? That of the certainty that after the passion should come the fulfilment of purpose — the building 
of the city of God, or, in other words, the realisation in the world of the Kingdom of God. For that joy he 
sold all that he had. The joy which constituted the strength of the Cross was the joy of leading back to 
God in reconciliation that which had wandered from him. He came down into the world, and knew its 
possibility, knew its hidden treasure; but he knew that it was bound by chains of gold to the throne of 
God, and that its anthem could only be perfectly sung as it realised its fundamental relationship, and 
answered it in full surrender. He recognized that every man was capable of worship, and the whole social 
order capable of a perfect realisation, and the whole world capable of singing the anthem of God’s 
praise. The joy of that certainty was the strength in which he "endured the cross, despising shame." 

The man in the parable sold all that he had. The equivalent to that in the case of Jesus is: he "emptied 
himself," and made himself of no reputation. Who "endured the cross, despising shame." By this infinite 
sacrifice he purchased the whole field. The whole world is redeemed, waiting to be claimed. That 
sacrifice was necessary. Had Jesus Christ remained an ethical Teacher merely, he could not have set up 
God’s Kingdom. There must be the intrusion into the ruin of a new regenerative dynamic. He must 
change the nature of the dog ere it can appreciate holy things. He must refashion and absolutely change 
the nature of the swine ere pearls will have any value. He bought the whole field at cost. 

I should like to say one word in this connection concerning the word bought or purchased. Never read 
into this word as it represents the work of Jesus anything merely of a commercial nature. To do so is to 
bring oneself into inextricable confusion. We shall ask from whom he purchased the field. I have even 
heard it said that he purchased it from the devil. Never! He never granted the devil’s right to it. He never 
paid to the devil any price for the possession of the world. Then I hear it said that he purchased it from 
God. He was God. There was never the slightest difference between himself and God. He did not attempt 
to persuade God to any new line of action, or to any line of action out of harmony with his own nature. It 
is impossible to read into this merely a commercial explanation. There is a use of the word which is more 
in harmony with its intention here. A man finds himself beset by robbers, and, speaking afterwards of the 
peril, he declares that he determined to sell his life dearly. That is the true figurative use of the word. Or 
another man, who has rescued some precious thing at the cost of suffering, declares he has purchased it 
at great price. We know that in neither case is there the thought of purchase by commercial interchange, 
but that of securing the desired thing by strife and tears and pain. In that sense Christ purchased. We 
"were redeemed, not with corruptible things, with silver or gold" — that is commercialism — "but with 
precious blood ... even the blood of Christ" That blood was not handed over to meet the devil’s demand, 
nor even to persuade God. That outpouring of blood was the material interpretation of that passion of 
God, through which the world in which the treasure was hidden might be redeemed by passion, at the 
deepest heart of which is joy, and the expression of which is pain. 

The man of faith will be conscious of all that the man of sight sees in this particular age. Yet the things 
of sight cannot make the man of faith hopeless, because he has heard the teaching of this parable. 

It gives me Christ’s estimate of possibility. Christ’s purchase of the world makes him possessor of the 
world, and that is the guarantee of his ultimate realisation of all upon which his heart is set. If in the one 
point of his hiding the treasure for a while there is an element of mystery, I am still perfectly sure of its 
infinite wisdom, and I know that presently, as a result, the manifestation will be more perfect and more 
glorious. Yet, finally, remember he does not hide from faith. To trust him is to have revealed in the 
deepest life the glory of the Kingdom upon which his heart is set. He will kindle in the heart of the 
faithful the joy which made him endure, and so equip them also for that suffering with Hun which must 
eventuate in triumph with him. 

Matthew 13:45 


Mt 13:45,46 



A parable of the pearl, while most evidently kin to that of the hidden treasure, is in advance of it, and in 
some aspects different from it. Essentially there is nothing here which we have not already dealt with. 
The central and acting Person is again "a man." The search for, and the discovery of treasure dealt with 
in the last parable is also present. The thought of purchase at cost, to which we were introduced in the 
last parable, is also in this, "He went and sold all that he had, and bought it." 

It is upon new emphases that our attention is principally centred when we come to a study of this 
parable. The man here is a merchant seeking treasure of a peculiar kind, "goodly pearls." In this quest he 
is rewarded, as he finds "one pearl of great price." 

I need hardly stay to say that I do not accept the interpretation of the parable which regards the pearl of 
great price as the Saviour, and the merchant seeking and selling all to obtain the pearl, as the sinner. 

Such an interpretation, as we have already seen, contradicts the whole scheme of the teaching, and is out 
of harmony with all the facts of experience. 

Let us first examine these new emphases of the pearl and the merchant, and then attempt to interpret the 
parable according to their suggestiveness. 

While the actual wording of the parable introduces us first to the man who is a merchant seeking goodly 
pearls, I propose to commence examination by taking the pearl itself. "One pearl of great price.” We 
invariably speak of this parable as the parable of the pearl. It is that which arrests our attention, and, I 
think, according to the Master’s intention. 

First remember, the pearl was not precious to the Hebrews. In the Old Testament there are some 
wonderful and graphic descriptions of precious stones, "stones of fire," as they are poetically called, but 
the pearl is not mentioned. It had no place on the breastplate of the high priest. When Job answered the 
criticism of Bildad the Shuhite in parable, he asks, 

"But where shall wisdom be found?" 

Then he proceeds to enumerate precious things which are not current coin in the market place where 
wisdom is to be sought, things with which wisdom cannot be bought. 

"It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 

With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 

Gold and glass cannot equal it: 

Neither shall it be exchanged for jewels of fine gold. 

No mention shall be made of coral, or of crystal: 

Yea, the price of wisdom is above rubies." 

You will notice in the Authorised Version the word "pearl" occurs instead of "crystal." I think there can 
be no doubt that the revisers are right in substituting "crystal" for "pearl." The root of the Hebrew word 
suggests something, frozen. It is certainly open to doubt as to what is really meant, but there can be very 
little question that the reference is not to pearl. Again, instead of "Yea, the price of wisdom is above 
rubies," the margin reads, "The price of wisdom is above red coral," or "above pearls," a very 
questionable reading. Now it is a stinking fact that only in these cases is the word pearl mentioned in our 
translations. Supposing, however, for the sake of argument, that the word pearl is the one intended, still 
remember it is quoted by the greatest of all the men of the East as not to be mentioned beside the worth 
of wisdom. Other stones are mentioned, even though dismissed, but he says, "No mention shall be made 
of coral or of pearl," thus signifying its contemptible value. 

1 have taken time to show this, because it is an interesting fact that the Hebrews did not count the pearl in 
the least precious. One can imagine, therefore, when Jesus used the figure how surprised a look would 
come upon the faces of the Hebrew disciples gathered round him. He had spoken in previous parables of 
the treasure hidden in the field, and they understood it; but when he particularised, and used the words 



"pearl," "goodly pearls," the thought was startling from the Hebrew standpoint. These men were, of 
course, quite conversant with the fact that the pearl was held as a precious stone among the Gentiles. The 
study of the place of the pearl in Gentile usage is most interesting. From recent investigations made in 
Egypt, it has been discovered that the decoration of ancient kings consisted largely of gold, inset with 
jewels, and occasionally with pearls. When we come to Nineveh, we find that the pearl was in greater 
use. An increasing value was gradually set upon it, until in our day it is accounted as the most precious 
thing in the East. It is, however, of Gentile value. Thus Christ took as an emblem of the most precious 
thing that which was most valuable according to Gentile estimate, but something which was outside 
Hebrew figures of speech, because outside Hebrew conceptions of value. 

Bearing that in mind, let us go a step further. There are certain facts about the pearl we shall do well to 
notice. First, the pearl is the direct product of a living organism. So far as I am aware there is no other 
precious stone of which that is true. In the next place, remember that the pearl is the result of injury done 
to the life that produces it. 

"A pearl is found beneath the flowing tide, 

And there is held a worse than worthless thing, 

Spoiling the shell-built home where it doth cling — 

Marring the life near which it must abide." 

A grain, of sand intruding, something that hinders and injures and harms, is the root principle of the 
pearl. 

But that is not the pearl. What, then, is it? The pearl is the answer of the injured to the injury done. The 
pearl is the injuring element transmuted by processes of covering until the injurious thing is turned into a 
precious jewel. We all know the story of how in the shell of the oyster the pearl is formed. The intrusion 
of a grain of sand, or some other foreign substance; and then the covering of it with the nacre, or mother- 
of-pearl, layer after layer, exquisitely wrought, until at last the thing that hurt and harmed and injured has 
been made the basis upon which this whole pearl, a rare and beautiful jewel, is built up. So the pearl is 
the answer of the injured life to that which injures it. 

Go one step further in considering this. What is the use of the pearl? It is to us wholly a thing of beauty, 
ornamental, decorative; but in eastern thought it is emblematic and symbolic. From the artistic standpoint 
merely, it is regarded carelessly, but in those eastern countries, where all the lights and shadows of 
imagination play so wonderful a part, and every rare thing is symbolic, the pearl is an ornament 
symbolising innocence and purity, and prized for its significance. The equivalent Greek word, 
margarites, means purity. It probably is derived from an old Sanscrit word also meaning purity, and this 
fact is very suggestive. The pearl is the answer of an injured life to the thing that injures, and the pearl is 
the symbol of innocence. That which has worked an injury, that which was impure and harmful, has been 
so dealt with by the very life it has injured that it is transformed into a thing of glorious beauty, and 
stands for ever as a flashing illustration of essential purity. But the pearl is more than the symbol or 
emblem of purity. It stood for the triumph of purity over impurity, and the wearing of the pearl was not 
in its deepest significance the wearing of that which stood for innocence only, but for the mighty triumph 
of good over evil. 

Turn for a moment to the other special emphasis, that of the merchant. He is here one who is seeking 
goodly pearls. Yet it is impossible to think of him as seeking goodly pearls merely for his own sake or 
adornment. He is a merchant seeking goodly pearls for others, and the easternness of the picture is 
apparent. Put yourself back into the eastern land, and watch the operation. His haste to purchase, his 
determination to purchase at any cost, is the eastern colouring of the picture, and shows that he has at 
length discovered a jewel so precious as to be worthy for the adornment of a king only; for in those 
eastern lands none but kings were allowed to wear the finest, and even in Persia to-day the discovery of 
any costly pearl means that it must find its way to the Shah. Here, then, is a merchant, finding a pearl 
which is worthy of the king’s acceptance, and which may be for the adornment of one who alone has the 
right to wear it. There are other pearls, but this is of supreme value, for it manifests the most wonderful 



victory, contains within itself the most resplendent beauty, and is therefore the most perfect symbol of all 
that such a jewel may represent. 


Turning from this examination of the special emphases of the pearl and the merchant, let us in the light 
of these things think for a moment of what this parable really means. At this point our Lord touches a 
mystery far deeper than any already declared. Here he speaks in the hearing of his disciples things they 
will only come to understand presently. This is what Paul speaks of as the definite and specific 
"mystery" of the Church. 

In this parable Jesus shows that the chief, though not the final value of this Kingdom age is that during it 
there is to be gathered out and presented to God that which will be the finest, fairest, and most 
resplendent jewel that will ever flash upon his bosom in all the ages of eternity. I know full well how 
imperfect these words are, and yet 1 have no other in which to clothe the thoughts. Out of the mystery o 
sin, and out of the mystery of evil, and out of the mystery of this age in which the Kingdom values seem 
to be so fluctuating and uncertain, there is yet to be found and gathered the chief jewel of the Father’s 
house, the most glorious thing for his possession, which shall reveal to the ages to come, and to unfallen 
intelligences, the grace and glory of God. Among the treasures of this age the Church of Jesus Christ is 
supreme. The finding of the Church, in this as in the previous parables, is not accidental. Its discovery 
includes discernment of it, the indication of it to others, and the obtaining of it. The merchant came, not 
seeking promiscuously, but bent on finding this very pearl. Remember, no figure can ever convey all the 
infinite fact, and looking at it in its infiniteness we see the limitations of the picture, and its inability to 
represent the whole truth. We see Christ discovering this precious pearl, bringing it to the light and then 
mark very carefully the words made use of concerning him here — "having found one pearl of great 
price, he went and sold all that he had, and bought it" May I change that, and read, very literally, 

"Having gone away, has sold all that he had, and bought it." This does not for a moment mean that he 
went away from the earth to buy it, but that he went away from Heaven to buy it. We are looking at the 
Kingdom from Heaven’s standpoint, not from earth’s Earth has never seen the precious pearl, has no 
conception of it. The pearl has not yet found itself. The Church has never been seen by the eye of mortal 
man. We catch glimpses of its glory, but the Church itself has never been seen. But Christ has seen the 
Church from eternity. He sees it through all the processes of its working; his love is set upon what it is, 
and what it will be; and he patiently awaits the accomplishment. This parable records the estimate placed 
upon the pearl in the sight of high Heaven. "Having gone away" from Heaven, "He sold all that he had, 
and bought it." It is a perfect picture of One who, seeing a pearl of great price, surrenders place, 
possessions, and all, that he may purchase that pearl, and take it back with him to the place which he left 
for its purchasing. 

Turn with me once more to another Scripture, IPe 2:4,7. Here again while the figure of the pearl is not to 
be found, the great facts of which it is a figure are set forth perfectly. "Unto whom coming, a living 
Stone, rejected indeed of men, but with God elect, precious." Mark that word "precious." "The precious 
Stone," this is spoken of the Lord himself. "Ye also, as living stones, are built up a spiritual house." I 
omit the rest, because it describes the issue, and I go to verse 7, which describes the process. "For you 
therefore which believe is the preciousness.” What preciousness? His preciousness. The Christ of God is 
here described as being precious, and you may read all values into that word. In character, precious; in 
conduct, precious; in all the facts of his great personality, precious. All the things God values centre in 
him. Rejected of men, but precious to God is he. 

We come to him, says the apostle, and are built up. "For you which believe is the preciousness"; that is to 
say, all that is precious in him, is communicated to us who believe. That is the whole story of the 
development of Christian character. To the last, to the unending ages of eternity, I shall never have 
anything of myself of which to boast in the presence of God. I shall always boast in the values that have 
been made mine by communication — the values of the Christ character. Anything excellent in us is the 
Christ-life realised in us. He is precious, but unto you that "believe is the preciousness." That does not 
mean that you hold him precious in your affection; but that the precious values in him are communicated 
to you, and we who come to him worthless and base, are changed into worth and preciousness because 
he communicates to us his own infinite value. Such is the story of the pearl. It is first of all base, a 




worthless thing:, harming the life to which it comes. And here is a most remarkable and exquisite figure 
of what happens in the building of the Church of Jesus Christ. We "were no people" — 1 still quote from 
Peter, and he is quoting from Hosea — we "now are the people of God"; we "had not obtained mercy," 
we "now have obtained mercy." How has the change been wrought? We came to him worthless, and it 
was in our approach to him that he was wounded and harmed, injured and bruised. Yet the answer of the 
injured One to that which harmed, was that he made over to us in the mystery of his harming, all the 
virtues and glories of his own character. As the pearl is the outcome of a hurtful thing transformed into 
beauty and innocence by the communication of the life it hurt, so the Church of Jesus Christ in its 
entirety consists of such as wounded him, and yet from that very wounding, and because of it, there has 
been, and is being communicated to them his virtue, his grace, his glory, his beauty. He who for the 
moment in the parable is the merchant, is infinitely more than the merchant. He is not only the One who 
sees the possibility of the precious Jewel, but he who transmutes the unsightly thing into the thing of 
beauty, the impure thing into the thing of innocence; the One who has lifted out of the troubled sea of 
human sorrow a people that shall flash in glory for ever upon the bosom of God, the chief medium 
through which he shall manifest his grace and his glory in all the ages to come. 

This is the subject of the Ephesian epistle. The parable is silent about that final issue, because it is only 
dealing with this age, but we may follow the pearl in imagination until it flashes upon the bosom of some 
potentate. If we reverently inquire what becomes of the pearl that Jesus finds, we may turn to that epistle 
and there see its destination. Paul first of all prays that these Christians may know "the riches of the glory 
of his inheritance in the saints," a phrase rich and gracious and glorious in meaning. Notice carefully 
Paul did not pray that they might know what was the greatness of their inheritance in God, but what was 
the greatness of God’s inheritance in them. The thought is not that the saints are made rich in God, but 
that God is enriched in the saints, that in them he gains something for his possession. 1 dare not say that 
if it were not the teaching of the whole epistle, and I dare hardly say it if it were but the suggestion of a 
verse. But mark the argument of the great Ephesian epistle, and see to what end it works out. In it Paul 
distinctly teaches us in what sense God gains in the Church. He tells us that the Church is to be the 
medium through which his grace, his goodness, his love are to be made known to the ages to come. The 
Church is to be that through which the unborn ages will know the grace of God and the love of God. A 
little further on in the same epistle, he tells us that the Church is to be the instrument through which 
angels, principalities, powers, the unfallen intelligences of other worlds, will learn the wisdom of God. 
This Church, redeemed, purchased, purified, glorified, is for ever more to be the instrument through 
which the grace of God and the wisdom of God will be made known to ages and to principalities and to 
powers, until we get to the close of the letter, and Paul with one flash of light says — and reading, think 
of the pearl of the parable — "Christ also loved the Church, and gave himself up for it; that he might 
sanctify it, having cleansed it by the washing of water with the Word, that he might present the Church 
to himself a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should be holy and 
without blemish." 

The pearl of great price is found in the midst of human wreckage is gathered out of it, exalted, and made 
the medium through which in coming ages the infinite truth of God’s grace and wisdom shall be 
revealed. Thus does God gain in the Church. He gains nothing of essential glory, but he gains a medium 
through which he may manifest that glory. He gains nothing of essential grace, but he gains a people, 
through whom his grace shall be revealed as could be in no other way. No angel can sing the story of 
God’s grace as we whom his grace has transformed. Some of you remember that wonderful poem by 
Mrs. Barrett Browning, "The Seraphim." Imagination call it if you will, but it is high and holy 
imagination. She describes seraphim watching the processes of the Master’s work on earth, watching 
with wonder as their Lord and King stoops to its dark places and suffers along its ways, until the 
meaning of his work breaking upon the intelligence of the angel-watchers, one turns to the other and 
says — 

"Hereafter shall the blood-bought captives raise 

The passion-song of blood." 

And the other answering says 

"And we extend 



Our holy vacant hands towards the throne, 
Crying, ‘We have no music.’" 


And by comparison it is true. When the ransomed reach the land of light there will be some things of 
which they cannot sing more perfectly than the angels; but they will be able to sing of his love as angels 
never will. No angel can put into these words so much as I can put into them, "He loved me and gave 
himself up for me" And when all earth’s anthems have ceased, that will be the highest music of the 
eternities. 

So in this age he is building this Church. He saw the pearl when yet but a possibility, injurious, useless, 
far off in the deep, dense darkness. He gathered the offending thing into his own life, and it wounded 
him, harmed him, and slew him, but, 

"He death by dying slew, 

He hell in hell laid low," 

and as he transmutes the evil thing that harmed him by the impartation of his own blameless character 
and holy life, he is building a glorious body for himself, to which he ever shall be the Head, and which 
shall, in union with himself, be God’s chief adornment in the ages yet to come. 

"He found the pearl of greatest price, 

My heart doth sing for joy; 

And sing 1 must, for I am his, 

And he is mine for aye." 

He has drawn and lifted me who harmed him, and bestowed upon me his nature, his character, and his 
beauty, and presently he will present me, oh, matchless wonder, even me, "faultless before ... glory!" 
Then, oh blessed be God, he will send me forth to other worlds, to other ages, to other beings, to preach 
his Cross, that they, too, may know the glory of his grace. 

This Church of the living God, the chosen and elect company who will become in their union with Christ 
the medium of manifestation, is the pearl the Merchant saw; and to give which to God he poured out all 
that he had. Our hearts may rest assured that in all the apparent failure of the Kingdom ideal in the 
age — not actual failure, for everything moves toward God’s ultimate — the chief value, the chief glory, 
and the chief business, from Heaven’s standpoint, is the gathering out of the Church, and its preparation 
for a high and holy vocation in the ages yet to come, for that Church is the redeemed Kingdom of God. 

Matthew 13:47 

Mt 13:47-50 

WITH this parable the series revealing the process and condition of the Kingdom principle in the present 
age comes to conclusion. 

In this study we are greatly aided by our Lord’s partial interpretation. The picture is that of a great net 
cast out into the sea. This is not Ezeldel’s picture of fishermen standing along the waters from En-gedi to 
En-eglaim, drawing out fish individually. This is not a picture of the work that the apostles were to do 
which Jesus described when he said, "I will make you fishers of men." This is quite a different method of 
fishing. A great net is taken out, let down into the sea, and left until after a while, those who placed it 
come back and haul it in, including within its meshes all kinds of fish. When filled it is drawn up upon 
the beach, and a process of selection and separation goes forward. The good are gathered into vessels. 
The bad are cast away. 

Now our Lord does not explain all the parts of this parable. "So" indicates the beginning of his 
interpretation. "So shall it be in the end of the age." The Lord’s interpretation has to do with the final fact 



depicted in the parable. The first is the casting out of the net. The second gives a glimpse of the 
intervening hours when the sea plays backwards and forwards through the net, and fishes of all kinds are 
enclosed. The last draws attention to the drawing in of the net at the moment of its fulness by skilful 
hands. All these suggestive facts are in the parable. But Jesus does not attempt any explanation 
concerning the net or the sea or the fishes. His explanation has to do with the final movement, the 
separation, the selection. "So shall it be in the end of the age," the consummation of the age: "the angels 
shall come forth, and sever the wicked from among the righteous, and shall cast them into the furnace of 
fire: there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth." 

We grasp at once, therefore, the true emphasis of this parable. It is intended above all to reveal the 
method of the completion of the age. My own conviction is that we are in danger of fanciful 
interpretation if we attempt in any detail to explain the other parts of the parable. Let us take that which 
our Lord explains, and only explain the former as his explanation of the final movement may make 
possible. The main value of the parable, broadly stated, lies in the fact of the separation which is to 
follow upon the drawing in of the net. This separation is to take place at the end of the age, and 
understanding that, we are saved from wrong conceptions, both as to the net and the fishermen, and such 
fish as are enclosed within the net. 

Very popularly this parable is taken to illustrate the work of evangelism, but though that work is spoken 
of by our Lord under the symbol of fishing, it has no place in the teaching here. 

Let us say at once that in some senses this parable is of no vital moment to us. In some senses it does not 
help us in our work; it is just a glimpse, a flash, of events transpiring at the end of the age. In another 
sense it is of great and immediate value, as I shall hope to show in conclusion. Here we are not looking 
first at the processes of the moment, but at the final process with its great meaning. 

The process that is to bring to an end the age in which we live and work is a single process. It is that of 
severing the bad from among the good, of severing "the wicked from among the righteous.” The picture 
our Lord used was altogether familiar, but he chose out of the picture a single fact, and let all the rest go. 
He pointed his disciples, who for the most part were fishermen, to what they had done many a. night, 
flung the nets out, and left them; 

and then hauled them in, and sitting down on the beach rejected the bad and conserved the good. But 
only on one incident in the familiar picture does he lay any emphasis. Ignoring the conservation of the 
good, and all other processes, our Lord selects this one fact, the severance of the bad. "So shall it be in 
the end of the age." 

What is this severance of the wicked for? That they may be destroyed, that they may be cast to the fire; 
and our Lord’s words here are full of significance. He says, There, on that occasion, when angels gather 
out evil men and cast them to destruction, "there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth." And 
when Christ uses such startling words, we may well ponder solemnly, and read into them nothing that is 
not there; and read out of them nothing that is evidently in them. "Weeping," lamentation; "gnashing of 
teeth," the grinding of the teeth, either in pain or rage, or in all probability, both. 

What, then, can be the meaning of this net, and this gathering of it up, and this action of the angels 
regarding it? "Again, the Kingdom of heaven is like unto a net," and as I have said before, the whole 
picture is needed to show the process of the Kingdom in this age. Notice where the emphasis begins, "So 
shall it be." This net enclosing within itself a certain number is undoubtedly that of the Kingdom 
influence of which we have spoken, which is being exercised in the world through the presence in the 
world of Christ and his Church; and the net is let down into the sea of human life, and wherever it 
spreads, wherever the influence of the Church is exerted, this final work of the gathering out the bad will 
proceed. The fact of the Kingdom, as a consciousness, a sub-consciousness, a semi-consciousness, in 
human thinking has come wherever the Church has come, wherever the missionary has come, wherever 
the Gospel has come. Wherever the Gospel has been preached as a witness, there men have been brought 
consciously face to face with the fact of the Divine government, and it is of such that the number 



enclosed by the net is made up. At the close of the dispensation or age, when the net is gathered in, the 
great separation will take place. 


There will come a moment when there will be, according to the teaching of Scripture, and this specific 
word of Jesus, the return to direct intervention in human affairs of angels. To-day their ministrations are 
unseen. They are still all ministering spirits; but they minister specifically to the men of faith in the 
mystery of this little while. But as they have been visible in olden days — and if you deny the truth of it, 
you have to deny your Bible — so will they be visible again. The new era in the world’s history will be 
ushered in by this strange and marvellous and overwhelming angel visitation, angel discrimination, and 
angel separation. Angel discrimination means Heaven’s standards set up among the affairs of men. 

Angel separation means Heaven’s might enforcing Heaven’s standards. 

One of the most interesting subjects in art is the history of angel painting. I am not proposing to discuss 
it at length. I am inclined to say that 1 think the great artists, the great masters as we still call them, who 
in my own opinion so sadly and absolutely failed to represent Christianity 7 , were far more successful in 
depicting the truth concerning angels. Take one of the latest, that great picture, "Despised and Rejected 
of Men," by Sigismund Goetz. Everybody has seen it. Everybody has gazed upon the awful figure of the 
Christ and the crowding figures of the men and women about him, but how many have noticed that 
majestic angel form in the background? To me that is the finest thing in all the picture. If this be true, 
that representation of towering majesty, that conception of angelic being such as is according to 
Scripture — and here you must not charge me with imagination — "a flame of fire," flashing in beauty 
and in glory — if that be true, then think of what it will mean for the world when angels come to sever 
the wicked from among the good. Do not be afraid of materialising spiritual things. In our great fear of 
spiritualising material things, do not let us run to the other extreme. Think what it would mean if angels 
could come upon our city to-day to lay an arrest upon all evil-doers, and extract them from the midst of 
the people. That is what will happen. This is the day of long-suffering patience. This is the day when the 
net lies out in the sea, and the waves lap it and rock it, and men wonder what is happening. This is the 
day when the great Mer chant is gathering out the pearl, and preparing it for the mystery of unborn ages. 
When presently the day is ended, and its purpose in the economy of God accomplished, then this new 
age begins for the world itself, and angels, according to Jesus, are to initiate it by gathering out the 
wicked from among the good. 

There the parable leaves us. In some senses we can go no further. And yet while our parable does not 
declare to us what the final issue will be, we may for purposes of understanding it, in all fairness refer to 
the King’s previous and fuller statement which at the time we did not dwell upon at any great length. So 
that returning to the parable of the darnel and the wheat, we shall find something that helps us in 
interpretation of the present one. "The Son of Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out 
of his Kingdom all things that cause stumbling, and them that do iniquity, and shall cast them into the 
furnace of fire: there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth." The parable we are looking at goes 
no step beyond that. But this parable of the darnel does. "Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun 
in the Kingdom of their Father." 

What, then, is the meaning of the angel ministry which will consummate the age? First the cleansing of 
the Kingdom from things that cause stumbling, and from them that do iniquity. But what beyond it? "The 
righteous shall shine forth as the sun in the Kingdom of their Father." I do not know when that hour will 
be. I have no idea when the King is coming. It may be immediately. It may not be for a thousand years. 1 
do not know, and I do not attempt to discover. The fact is everything — "The Son of Man shall send 
forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his Kingdom all things that cause stumbling," everything 
that offends. 

This parable is of the nature of a look ahead. In some senses we to-day have little to do with it, but in 
other senses it is a gracious source of strength, as it assures us of a sure process of judgment, and so 
gives us hope where otherwise there would be none. Take this parable, and study it in the light of all the 
rest. It will give you, oppressed with all the failure of the hour, to see that if man fails, God is not failing. 



The world, the scarred, seamed, sorrow-stricken earth, will be healed by a mercy that operates in 
judgment, by justice that operates in mercy. 


Matthew 13:51 

Mt 13:51,52 

THE parable of the householder is A the completion of the octave. We have considered seven parables. 
This is the eighth and last. The others have set forth the truth concerning the history of the Kingdom of 
God in the present age. This parable teaches the responsibility of the disciples during the same period. 

There are two statements which have been almost monotonously repeated in. this series, but they need to 
be made again and again. These parables do not deal with the deepest facts concerning the Kingdom of 
God, neither are they parables which tell the whole story of that Kingdom. They have no application to 
the age which preceded the first advent of our Lord, neither have they application to the age which shall 
succeed his second advent. They are simply his setting forth of truth concerning the process and history 
of the Kingdom during the period commencing with his first advent and ending with his second. 

So these verses, with the brief parable which they contain, reveal the responsibility of such as have been 
made disciples of the Kingdom in an age when Kingdom principles are not wholly and absolutely 
victorious. 

The parable follows a question and description, and must be considered in the light thereof. First the 
question, "Have ye understood all these things?" When they answered Yes, he said, "Therefore every 
scribe who hath been made a disciple to the Kingdom of heaven." These two sayings of Jesus, question 
and description, are mutually explanatory. To understand the things which he has taught is to be 
instructed to the Kingdom of heaven. To be a scribe instructed to the Kingdom of heaven is to have 
received his teaching, and to have understood it. 

Let us examine this requirement. In the question, "Have ye understood all these things?" the emphasis is 
most certainly upon the word "understood.” They had heard them all, they had been interested in them 
all. They had heard the first four parables spoken to the listening multitudes. They had heard his 
explanation of the first two of them. They had heard the three parables spoken to themselves privately 
within the house, and they had heard his explanation of the last of the three. They had heard everything, 
and their interest had been manifested in the questions they had asked. 

Now he asks, "Have ye understood all these things?" and the word translated "understood" means quite 
literally to put together. That is, have you comprehended the main drift of this teaching? Have you put 
together these things so that you see what I have been attempting to teach you? Notice very carefully that 
our Lord says, "All these things.” There has been a balance and proportion in the teaching. He has been 
moving steadily forward, unveiling different phases of Kingdom history and process during the period. 
Now he says, "Have ye understood all these things?" What he asks is whether they have recognized the 
system of his teaching, for this is what is necessary in order to fulfil responsibility in the age. When they 
answered him, "Yea," upon the basis of that answer he proceeded to declare their responsibility. In doing 
so he first described their position in the words, "a scribe, made a disciple to the Kingdom of heaven." 

Our Lord’s use of the word "scribe" at this point necessitates an inquiry as to its real significance, for we 
know that the scribes of his day were bitterly opposed to him. As a class the scribes began to exist in the 
time of Ezra. The word is used before the time of Ezra, and yet a careful examination will show that it 
was never used before that time in the sense in which it was used then, and subsequently. The scribes 
originally were chroniclers, and were closely associated with the military movements of the ancient 
people. But with the advent of Ezra the scribe filled a new office. He became, as in the case of Ezra 
himself, a reader and an expounder of the law of God. Ezra is the most conspicuous example of the true 
scribe, he who stood in the midst of the people and read the words of the law, indicating the meaning of 
them, not merely by elocutionary perfection, but by comment, annotation, exposition. That was the real 



office of the scribe. In the days of Jesus they were still the professed exponents of the law; but they then 
proceeded upon two principles, that first of oral tradition, and that secondly of the interpretation of the 
letter with an almost painful accuracy. 

These two principles had become the means of obscuring rather than expounding the law. The scribes 
themselves declared that the oral tradition for which they stood was a fence around it. They had 
superadded to the actual law of God the traditions of the elders, and according to their own philosophy 
they had done this to maintain the law in stricter integrity. But their tradition had become a fence around 
the law in another sense than that intended, for, being a misinterpretation of the law, it had become that 
which shut men out from the law. In the days of Jesus, therefore, the scribes were in constant antagonism 
to him who ruthlessly swept aside all their traditions, and yet religiously lived within the sphere of the 
law. 

Moreover, these scribes were men who had indulged in literal interpretation to such an extent as to 
absolutely change the meaning of the law. Devoid of any understanding of its deeper spirit, they had 
slavishly given themselves over to the letter. 

Jesus now chose the word which had been used to define the office of the men who had led the 
opposition to him in his kingly propaganda, and he said, "Every scribe who hath been made a disciple to 
the Kingdom of heaven," and by so doing, he suggested that his disciples were to take hold of the old 
idea and fulfil it. They were to become in their age the interpreters of the law of God. He said in effect, 
you are to become the new scribes, the interpreters of the Kingdom, those through whom the age will 
know the facts concerning the government of God. 

In order to fulfilment of this responsibility there must be understanding of the King’s teaching 
concerning the Kingdom in this age. A wrong conception of its true meaning and value may not interfere 
with our enthusiasm in its cause, or with our devotion to the King; but it will interfere with the 
intelligence of our service, and thus limit the sphere of its action. What, then, is the teaching of these 
parables in broad outline? That this age is one of conflict from beginning to end; that it is characterised 
to a large extent by human failure; that it is an age in which God accomplishes definite purposes; that, as 
to the heavenly side, it is an age from which a people is gathered out to serve God throughout the 
countless ages that are to come as the revealers of his grace and his love; that, as to the earthly value, it is 
an age that moves to a super-natural consummation. These truths must be understood. If we fail to 
perceive them, then our service may be sustained, but it will surely be defective. I pity from the depth of 
my heart the man who is labouring to-day in the hope that this age is to be consummated by the 
conversion of the world. I cannot personally understand where he gathers his comfort when he sees how 
heathendom is increasing proportionately with every decade as it passes, as he sees that even in so-called 
Christian countries, notwithstanding all the light that has come, and is still coming, notwithstanding all 
the undoubted progress that is being made, there is also along with the progress, retrogression; along 
with the increasing light, increasing darkness; side by side with a new sense of the Christ spirit in the 
age, an ever new revolt against that spirit But I realise through the teaching of Jesus in these parables that 
this is an age of conflict, of conflict stern and necessary, when the enemy sows his darnel by the wheat, 
and that I have no right to attempt to uproot the darnel until the end of the age. Then as I understand this 
to be an age in which God is gathering out for himself a people for heavenly service, and is preparing by 
all the processes of the years for that consummation, I can take up my day’s work, and do it with full 
purpose of heart, knowing that the world’s great hope is the advent of the King, with the rule of the rod 
of iron, when righteousness will be established. 

Jesus declared that it is the scribe instructed to the Kingdom of heaven, according to the teaching which 
he had himself given, who is to fulfil the responsibility which is then described. 

Now let us turn to that responsibility. The picture is a very simple one, and yet again, wholly eastern. We 
pause and look at it in its separation from the teaching. It is the picture of a householder — an eastern 
householder, I pray you remember. You cannot interpret this parable by anything you know of the 
householder in this country, or in any western land. One must go back to the East. The word translated 



"householder" might be translated with a bluntness that perhaps is unfair, and yet perfectly accurate, as 
the house-despot. All our western mind is in revolt at the very use of the word, but despotism is not 
necessarily cruel; it may be gracious, tender, kind, beneficent. In the East the householder was one in 
absolute authority, a king, a shepherd, a father. And so the figure employed is that of a despot, apart from 
the undesirable significance of the term. In this word "householder," then, there is present the thought of 
loving yet absolute authority. Christ often used the word, and almost invariably concerning himself. 

Then pass to another word in the picture. "Which bringeth forth out of his treasure." Here we have the 
same word for "treasure" that occurred in the manifesto of the King. There are two distinct Greek words 
for treasure — each indicating a certain value. This is the word that indicates treasure laid horizontally. It 
is wealth, treasure laid up, possessed. The treasure possessed is that of the truth concerning the Kingdom. 

Then take the next phrase, the householder brings forth out of his treasure "things new and old." "New" 
does not mean young. "Old" does not mean worn out. The phrase means things fresh and ancient, rather 
than things young and worn out. 

Again, the householder brings forth out of his treasure things fresh, ancient. "Bringeth forth," literally, 
flinging forth, scattereth around. There is the thought of prodigality in giving, of great generosity and 
bountifulness. 

The whole picture is one of an eastern householder, the master of a house, an authoritative ruler, lavishly 
scattering out of his wealth the things which are necessary for the supply and government of his 
household. Those who are gifted with imagination see the picture. It is full of colour. No neutral tints are 
in it. The eastern house-master, house-despot, out of his treasure scattering upon his people, upon the 
children of his family, the sheep of his flock, the subjects of his kingdom, all that they need. It is the 
attitude of real kingship, and real fatherhood, and real shepherdhood. 

Having looked at the picture thus we are filled with astonishment at it, for Jesus said that it represented 
the position his disciple is to occupy throughout all this period. 

What, then, does it mean? First, that his disciples are the householders of this age. Moreover, in 
proportion as they bring out of their treasure-house, which is his treasure-house, things new and old, they 
are the rulers of the age. 

I am increasingly impressed with the fact that some of the simplest things Jesus said are the most 
startling and sublime. At the end of the parables of the Kingdom, with stately and kingly dignity the 
King sweeps aside all the thrones of earth, and all the governments of men, and he says for puiposes of 
God’s great and only Kingdom throughout this age, the ruling authority is to be vested in the disciples 
who are instructed to the Kingdom of heaven. Every scribe is to be like a householder. He had spoken of 
himself as the great Householder. These disciples are now to represent him, and take his place in the 
world, and what he has done they are to do. According to the suggestion of this wonderful, brief, final 
parable, the disciples of the Christ, instructed to the Kingdom, are the ruling class in the centuries as they 
come and go, until the King himself appears again. They are to bring out of the treasure-house, out of the 
wealth that is theirs, "things new and old." 

Let us consider a little more closely this expression, one of the most remarkable of the whole paragraph. 
"Things new and old." Not, if I understand the Lord aright, new things and old things; but "things new 
and old." The same things, new and old. Not one set of things that are new, and another set of things that 
are old. That would be opposition, antagonism, mutual destruction. Christ has said that no man puts new 
wine into old wineskins. There you have the opposition of a new thing to an old thing, and that is 
destruction. That is not the thought here. "Things new and old." The principle is old, the application is 
new. The root is old, the blossom and the fruit are new, and the two are necessary to growth and 
development. Destroy the old root in your garden, and there will be no new blossoms in spring-time, nor 
fruit in autumn. But the absence of the new denies the life of the old. If there be no bud, no blossom, and 
no fruit, then I take it the tree is dead, and may be destroyed. "Things new and old" — old in their unseen 



and eternal principles; new in their seen and temporal practice. The interrelation is for evermore a test. 
The new thing which contradicts the old is always false. The old thing that has no fresh and new 
production is dead, and the sooner we are rid of it the better. "Things new and old," said Jesus. You are 
going to represent me, lie great Householder. You are to be the householder of this age. It was as though 
he had said, 1 depose kings and rulers and governors. They will sit upon their thrones, and pass their 
measures, and imagine they are manipulating the age. That is not so. You are to be the householders. 

You are to be the masters of the age, not with the mastery which is apparent always, but with the mastery 
which prepares for me. You are to be my householders, and you are to do your work by bringing out of 
your treasure-house, out of this infinite wealth that is mine, and which 1 make yours, "things new and 
old." 

That is the perpetual responsibility of such as understand the way of his Kingdom. Surely Russell Lowell 
had this great thought in mind, subconsciously or not, when he wrote: 

"New occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward, 
who would keep abreast of truth; 

Lo before us gleam her camp fires! 
we ourselves must pilgrims be; 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer 
boldly through lie desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with 
the Past’s blood-rusted key." 

That is a plea for the new; yes, but if you try the future’s portal with any other key than the key that 
hangs upon the girdle of the King, you will never unlock it. If you forget that the new door can only be 
opened by the old principle, that door will never be opened. We are to come into every successive 
decade or century with things new and old, living messages to the age in which we live; living 
application of the truth which God has eternally enthroned. Because the Kingdom of God is old, ancient 
as God is ancient, it has ever new applications. Methods, manners, men may change; but this underlying 
principle of Divine government abideth, rooted in the nature of God, and active in redeeming grace, and 
it blossoms fresh in every generation among the sons of men. 

Now, said Jesus to these disciples, Have you understood these things? Have you understood the 
underlying principle? Have you understood my teaching concerning the age in which you are to serve? 
Have you put my measurements upon this age? Do you understand what God is doing? Do you 
understand these things the things of the Divine purpose, of the Divine programme, of the Divine plan? 
And upon the basis of the gleam of light that had come to them, upon the basis of the fact that if at least 
they did not perfectly understand, they yet belonged to him who held the key of knowledge as well as the 
key of power: upon that basis he said, Then go out into this age and be householders, bringing out of 
your treasure things new and old. Insist wherever you are upon the old and abiding, but make application 
of it to the new and the transient. "New and old." 

That is the work of the people of the Kingdom of God in this age. The old for us is the Kingdom of God. 
Will not somebody give me another phrase? How shall I find another? There is no better, but we have 
taken these Bible phrases, and robbed them of their virtue by repetition. What is the Kingdom of God? 
The Kingship of God. The fact that he is King, and that amid the clash of devilish attack his throne has 
never trembled for a moment. That is the old, the Kingship of God. And what is the new? The 
application of that eternal verity to the age in which we live, to personal life, to social life, to national 
life. Our business, as we are disciples instructed to the Kingdom, is to make this application. 

May I illustrate what I mean by a protest? I am often told to-day — told seriously — that what the 
Church of God needs in order to succeed is to catch the spirit of the age. I reply that the Church of God 
only succeeds in proportion as she corrects the spirit of the age. I am told that if I am to succeed in 



Christian work, I must adopt the methods of the world. Then, by God’s help, 1 will be defeated. We are 
not in the world to borrow the world’s maxims and spirit. The world would crucify Jesus as readily now 
as nineteen centuries ago. The Cross is no more popular in the world to-day than when men nailed him to 
it on the green hill outside the city gate nineteen centuries ago. The Church of Christ is for evermore to 
stand for him as King, and for that redeemed Kingdom which he represents; and as she does it, as the 
disciples instructed to the Kingdom bring forth things new and old from the treasure-house, that and only 
that will save individuals and society and the nation. 

Do you not believe that here is great need for such bringing forth of things new and old? Do you not 
recognize in this hour in which we live, we need to emphasise supremely the Kingdom of God? This is a 
matter I am almost afraid to put into words lest I should be misunderstood. There are times when it 
seems to me that in our misinterpretation of Jesus as gentle and pitiful and tolerant, we have imagined 
that all we have to do to make a man a Christian is to sing him some sweet, soft nothing, set to dance 
music. We need to get back to the sterner teachings of our Puritan fathers, or back to the rugged 
magnificence of the old Hebrew prophets. If we are householders true to the great Master-Householder, 
we shall insist upon the Kingdom of God, and we shall never say to men, It does not matter, you are 
doing your best, you are struggling through. We shall say to men, you will be for ever lost, unless you 
submit to the throne. Yes, salvation is by the Cross, but the Cross is the place of the throne, and these old 
eternal truths are the things we need to recognize and preach. 

We have been playing with the surf that beats upon the shore. We need to get down to the depths and 
profundities of faith, the everlasting rock upon which our feet rest. Things old, not worn out, but ancient 
and honour able things that are grey with the majesty of the eternities. These are the things that we stand 
in the world for; and in proportion as we stand for these, and make application of them to personal life, 
and social life, and national life, in that proportion we become for our absent and hidden King, who 
presently is to be revealed in glory, the true householders. 

Yet, brethren, what gracious gifts there are in our hands, what treasures we have for this age that none 
other has, if we but understand our position! Never must we forget the throne. But, thank God, it is also 
the throne of grace, and when we, in the name of God Almighty, have uttered our fiercest denunciation 
against the sin of the age, we can come to the man who is scorched with the lightning of denunciation, 
and bring him to the healing of the Cross, and the cleansing blood, and the power of the Spirit 

"We come, we come, the children of salvation, 

Treasures all countless in our hands we bring." 

We are to bring out of our treasure-house things new and old, and give them to the age. Then we need 
not be at all anxious about statistics. It does not matter whether one, or a hundred, or a thousand names 
are taken. The thing that matters is that we have brought out the old thing in its new meaning and new 
application. Presently the King will come, and will sever the wicked from the good, and to the old and 
weary world will come at last its golden age. 

Matthew 13:53 

Mt 13:53-58 

THE parabolic discourse completed, our Lord went on with his work, and in continuing our study of the 
particular section dealing with the enforcement of his claims, we have two sub-divisions left. First of all 
the period marked by increasing opposition; then the brief story of how one man at least had seen him 
and known Him — the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi. 

Looking at the section beginning with verse fifty-three of chapter thirteen, and running to verse twelve of 
chapter sixteen, we see the King going forward once more, and the opposition was more marked, more 
definite. He moved on in his propaganda in an atmosphere characterised by hatred and 
misunderstanding. 



There are two ways in which this whole passage might be analysed; around the opposition offered, or 
around the mistakes made concerning Jesus. To survey it from the second standpoint would be to find 
mistake after mistake chronicled. First, the mistake of the men of Nazareth, then the mistake of Herod, 
then the mistake of the multitudes who wanted to take Jesus by force and make him the King, and then 
the mistake of the disciples, who saw him moving over the water at midnight. Mistake followed mistake, 
because the people did not understand him. This was the last period of the intensive public ministry. Not 
that the public ministry entirely closed now, for after Caesarea Philippi our Lord appeared publicly, but 
he specially devoted himself to his own disciples, instructing them concerning the Cross. Finally he 
appeared in Jerusalem for the official rejection of the Nation. 

In this study we take the first of the sub-divisions, which deals with the opposition of his own people; not 
his own disciples, but the people of Nazareth, Having instructed his disciples in the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of God, that is to say having taught them what the Kingdom would be in that particular age, 
thus preparing them for future ministry, the King continued his work, and the first place to which he 
went was Nazareth. He set his face again toward the old and familiar scenes of his boyhood and his 
young manhood. This visit of Jesus to Nazareth is not the same as that which is recorded by Luke. This 
was much later. Here he was going back to Nazareth after prolonged ministry, and very near to the close 
of things. 

The picture of this verse is one very full of beauty. Perhaps we can best interpret it to our own hearts by 
calling to mind what our own sensations have been, when, after years of life’s strenuous battle, we have 
taken our way back to the scenes of childhood, of youth, to what we sometimes think of as the dull and 
dreary days of preparation for the more public service. That description would not be at all applicable in 
the case of our Lord, for the perpetual sunshine of his life was the consciousness that he was doing God’s 
will; and whether at Nazareth, or on the public highways and byways, his one joy and delight was his 
Father’s will. But he had taken his way back again to these scenes of early life; and one can imagine him, 
as he went into the old familiar synagogue on the Sabbath day, the synagogue to which his mother had 
taken him in the earlier days, where he had listened to the reading of the law, and sometimes to its 
exposition; the synagogue so closely associated with those days of childhood, boyhood, and youth. It is 
well sometimes to strip ourselves of the larger and truer ideas of the Christ, and try and look at him on 
the purely human level. If we can do so here, we catch the beauty of this story. He had gone back again 
to the little town nestling on the hillside, far removed from the great crowds and activities, the great 
centres in the midst of which he had been busily occupied. He had left them for ever, when he began his 
ministry, and set his face to go to Capernaum, and to take up his residence there. He had made 
Capernaum the centre of his operations, but at last he had to say, "And thou, Capernaum, shalt thou be 
exalted unto heaven? thou shalt go down unto Hades." He had turned his back upon it for the last time, 
and he was now back again in Nazareth. Back home in the old synagogue, among the old familiar scenes, 
looking into the faces of the men who were boys when he was, and who had grown up to manhood with 
him. And there in the synagogue he taught them. After the reading of the law he expounded it, told them 
its inner meaning. Oh, to have heard him as, beginning at Moses, and on through the prophets, he taught 
those listening men! He had gone back from the crowds to the quietness of Nazareth. Now let us see 
what happened. In order to do so we must look first at the men of Nazareth; then at the King himself. 

The men of Nazareth. What was their first attitude as he came that day to the synagogue? They had heard 
the fame of him: it had spread through all the region round about. The very next paragraph, with which 
chapter fourteen opens, makes it perfectly plain how far the fame of Jesus had spread, for we find that 
the report concerning him had reached Herod, and the last place in which any man becomes famous is 
the royal palace. Everybody knows the rumour before it reaches the King. And so the people of Nazareth 
had heard of him, and undoubtedly had been interested in him. They knew about him, so that when he 
returned to Nazareth, and went into the synagogue, their first attitude toward him was one of perfect 
familiarity with him. They were his people. "Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is not his mother called 
Mary? and his brethren James, and Joseph, and Simon, and Judas? And his sisters, are they not all with 
us?" These were the things naturally in their minds when he entered. We know him, we know all about 
him, his people are all here with us. Mother, and brothers, and sisters. He is just one of us. We know his 



development; we watched him grow up here as a Boy, and we loved him in those old days. He grew "in 
wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and men." We know all about him. We know his 
occupation. Did we not often come and watch as he began to use the tools of his craft by the side of 
Joseph? Did not he make the very yokes in which our oxen are ploughing? That was the first attitude, 
and it was a very dangerous attitude, and yet it was perfectly natural. He went into the synagogue, not as 
a stranger. There was very little curiosity in their midst as he entered, save curiosity arising out of the 
reports that had reached them. It is all so human; we understand it perfectly. The boy who grew up by 
your side went out. Other people were startled and surprised because he did something, and 
accomplished something. He comes back. His success is interesting; but you say, we know him. That 
was the attitude of Nazareth towards him. It was very perilous, as we shall see, that first attitude of 
perfect familiarity. 

What happened? He began to teach them. We can quite imagine the faces of those men in that 
synagogue, those strange, strong, Jewish faces, as they watched him that day before they began to 
discuss him. We can imagine the astonished surprise on their faces. They were listening, they had never 
heard things like that before; such exposition, such interpretation of their own Scriptures. As he talked 
about them, the old familiar words they had been reciting for years, flamed into light and glory. He 
merely repeated them; and as they listened they heard illustrations which proved that he was in 
possession of a knowledge which was quite foreign to them. There was no university in Nazareth. There 
was no school of the prophets in Nazareth. The great Rabbis never set up their seat in Nazareth, and he 
had been there all the time, through all the years; and yet interwoven with his matchless speech were 
allusions which they had always imagined, and rightly imagined within the limitation of their own life, 
could only be gained by the processes of learning, and the school. We are not told upon this occasion 
that he wrought any miracles. Indeed we are told, "He did not many mighty works there, because of their 
unbelief." The inference is that he did some; and perchance before he spoke they saw some wonder, or it 
may be that the report of wonders he had wrought had come to the place. They watched him and listened 
to him, and there was no escape from the conviction that he had wisdom, and there was no escape from 
the evidence that he had power. These things they could not deny. But, they said, This wisdom is not of 
human origin, for we watched him as a baby, growing into boyhood; we watched him as a boy growing 
into youth. He never went away to study in the schools, and yet he has the wisdom. And the power 
certainly comes from no human source! Look at his people, Mary, and his brothers and sisters, just 
ordinary people. He is one of the same kith and kin, but he has the power, he has the wisdom. And so the 
second attitude was one of astonishment. 

Now we come to the final attitude of these men of Nazareth. "They were offended." Perhaps we are not 
warranted in reading that word exactly in that form. Literally, they were made to stumble. One of the old 
versions gets very near the heart of translation when it reads, "they were scandalised," for remember the 
scandalon was the rock of offence over which people stumbled. He had become a rock of offence, 
something over which men stumbled. At first they were perplexed, but perplexity is not offence and 
stumbling. There was more in it than that. In the presence of the mystery presented to their view, they 
stumbled by taking up a wrong attitude towards him. There was only one logical sequence. What 
astonished these men was not to be accounted for, yet it existed. Therefore these things were 
supernatural things, beyond human ken and understanding, but to be received because of what they were, 
and because of what they testified concerning him. A mystery, but yet a revelation. Here is the point 
where they fell and stumbled. They did not admit the sequence concerning himself. They made their 
judgment blind. Wrapped up in that simplicity of personality with which we have become acquainted, 
was a sublimity of personality which even we have never yet fully discovered. There is only one attitude 
in the presence of such a phenomenon as that. While we cannot understand the mystery, at least we 
ought not to reject the Person simply on account of the fact that we cannot follow the working and 
explain the method. But there they failed. They were offended. The link was missing, they could not find 
it. Therefore they refused the wisdom and refused the works because they refused him. "And he did not 
many mighty works there because of their unbelief." Such is the picture of the men of Nazareth. Now let 
us look at the King himself. If we have noticed their familiarity with him, what shall we say of his 
familiarity with them? He also knew them; he had lived in their midst and observed them. He had seen 
them in the process of their growth, as they had seen him in the process of his growth; and from the 



human side he was more familiar with these people than with any others. But he also knew them in their 
deepest life, as he knows the underlying secret in every life. "He needed not that any one should bear 
witness concerning man; for he himself knew what was in man." And yet, notwithstanding this, he went 
back to them once more. He taught them, and wrought amongst them, and gave them new manifestations 
of himself; things they never could have discovered, for they were not emblazoned upon his personality. 
He gave them manifestations of his power in great grace; but the final thing is this, "He did not many 
mighty works there because of their unbelief." The popular conception of a miracle or "mighty work" is 
that it is something which creates belief, and we should be inclined to say that was his opportunity for a 
miracle, just because they did not believe. But there is a matter to bear in mind perpetually. Jesus never 
wrought miracles to create belief. Not in a single instance in the New Testament can we find that a 
miracle was wrought to create belief or faith. They were all beneficent. Unbelief was the atmosphere in 
which he could not perform a miracle, and there was lacking at Nazareth the atmosphere in which it was 
possible for him to work a miracle, a wonder, a mighty power. Belief is not merely intellectual 
conviction. They had intellectual conviction. They knew his wisdom, they knew his power; they were 
perfectly convinced of the wisdom of his speech, of the might of his work. Belief is the abandoning of 
the will to conviction, the handing over of the life to the thing concerning which we are convinced. If we 
say we believe in God the Father Almighty, and live all the week as though there were no God, we may 
have an intellectual conviction of his existence, but we do not believe in God. They believed 
intellectually certain things concerning him, but as belief is the abandonment to conviction, when that 
abandonment is withheld there can be no progress, contact is not made. 

Now let us go back with him to the synagogue of his boyhood. There he was mighty in speech and 
mighty in deed. All wisdom and power were his. He spoke the words of wisdom and he worked the 
deeds of might. Those people heard the wisdom and recognized it; saw the deed and knew it, and then 
said, Whence did he get his wisdom and his might? The men of Nazareth went astray attempting to 
account for something half understood. Oh, that they had responded to the fact of wisdom, and to the fact 
of power, and believed in him upon the basis of the evidences! He could then have wrought miracles 
amongst them, he could have done other things, and said other things, but their unbelief sterilised his 
power, and he could make no contact with them. At the first evidence of his wisdom and might which 
makes a demand upon us, let us answer it, yield to it, not merely intellectually but volitionally, and we 
shall see that the same wisdom can go further in its giving of light, that the same power can work more 
mightily. Refuse to answer it, and Christ himself cannot make us understand him, and Christ himself 
cannot do more mighty works. 

Nazareth is the symbol of many an individual life. The Christ comes, there is the flash of his wisdom, the 
thrill of his power; and then the man begins speculating and wondering, and ofttimes refuses light. Christ 
can go no further with that man. Christ himself cannot make that man know him; until he answer the first 
flash of light with obedience, the first thrill of power with abandonment. That is the great word here, the 
startling word, the tremendous word "He did not many mighty works there because of their unbelief." 

There are in this study lessons of personal relationship and lessons of cooperative fellowship. 

As to the first, this story teaches us the unutterable folly of refusing to accept fact because it is 
astonishing. Yet there are thousands of people standing in that position to-day concerning Jesus Christ. It 
is utterly unscientific, not to say irreligious. Here is an astonishing thing. They say we cannot understand 
how this Man hath this wisdom. Has he the wisdom? Why, yes, we cannot escape it. Then in the name of 
God and common honesty, obey the injunction and postpone the investigation. Oh, the unutterable folly 
of refusing to accept a fact because it is astonishing! If we had done that persistently in other realms, we 
should never have had our buildings lit with electricity, for no man understands electricity. There are 
certain laws we have discovered, and we are obeying the laws, and the light is illuminating our buildings, 
and the force is driving the machinery. We have harnessed the lightning, but we do not understand the 
lightning. These men of Nazareth came into the presence of an actual fact, and they saw wonders, and 
they were in danger of eternal perdition, because they tarried in the wonder. 



That is a peculiar characteristic of our own age. We may not understand the Incarnation, and we never 
shall; we do not understand the Atonement, and we never shall; but is there any other teacher who spake 
as this Teacher spoke? Oh, no. We are bound to admit the wisdom. We may be puzzled. Let us postpone 
the problem, and obey. That was the blunder of the men of Nazareth. They saw the wonders, and their 
attitude remained the same as when on a former occasion they had tried to fling him over the brow of the 
hill. 

And immediately growing out of this there is the tremendous blunder of attempting to account for Christ 
by ordinary standards. There are men who say: Until we can account for him we cannot submit to him. If 
we could account for him, we would not submit, because there are many people we can account for by 
ordinary standards, and we have never submitted to them. If we could once put the Christ of God into the 
formulae of human interpretation, we should consider him useless as Teacher, and Lord, and Saviour. It 
is because he towers above us, and impresses us, and baffles us, and eludes us; enwraps us with love, and 
thrills us with power; that we are Christians. We are Christians in the presence of the Infinite Mystery, 
infinitely more than in the presence of things that can be perfectly explained. 

There is another peril, that of familiarity with Jesus. There is a terrible danger threatening those born in 
the atmosphere of Christianity. We may thank God for Christian parents and Christian home training. 
And yet, oh the peril of it! As a great preacher once said to a crowd of preachers, Whatever else you lose, 
pray God you may never lose the element of suiprise when you see Jesus. Does he startle us? Does he 
astonish and surprise us? Let us be careful not to be familiar with the familiarity of the men of Nazareth. 
If they had not known him so well, they might have known him better, and that principle abides for ever 
true. 

One thought as to the lessons of cooperative fellowship for workers. Let us remember concerning each 
other as with him, faith fertilises, criticism sterilises. It is in the atmosphere of faith, and belief, and 
confidence, that the worker does his best. It is the critical, and the cynical, that kills. 

And yet once more. Are we ever guilty of hindering him by unbelief? He is the same to-day. If we are 
saying in our hearts we are not sure of him, we shall have to end by saying, he did not many mighty 
works. It is — when we come believing in him that he touches our hearts with his fingers, and heaven’s 
music is in our souls. He is to-day, as ever, the One who answers faith. God help us to believe in him 
with all our heart and soul. So shall we receive from him new wisdom and new light in all the enterprises 
of life. 

Matthew 14:1 

Mt 14:1-22 

IN this passage we are introduced to two other opposing forces; first, the opposition of the false king 
Herod, which was threatened; secondly, that of the multitudes, which did not seem to be opposition, but 
which Christ treated as hindrance rather than help. 

To see this division of our paragraph is to understand the place of these narratives in the history of the 
King. 

Let us, then, carefully notice its structure. First observe the connection between verses one and two, and 
verse thirteen. "At that season Herod the tetrarch heard the report concerning Jesus, and said unto his 
servants, This is John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead; and therefore do these powers work in him." 
"Now when Jesus heard it, he withdrew." That is the true connection. Verse thirteen should be read, as to 
the continuity of the story, in immediate connection with verses one and two. It was not when he heard 
the story of the death of John. That had taken place before, and is introduced here for a special purpose, 
as we shall see. It was — when Jesus heard what Herod the tetrarch was saying concerning him that "He 
withdrew from thence in a boat, to a desert place apart." 



In verses three to twelve we have the story of the murder of John, told here because of the light it throws 
upon the character of Herod, and because it explains Herod’s attitude at that time toward Jesus. Herod 
heard of the fame of Jesus, of the mighty works that were manifesting themselves wherever he went, and 
he said, "This is John the Baptist risen from the dead." We do not understand that opinion, until we have 
read the story that follows of how Herod had rid himself of John, and until we begin to enter into the 
feelings of Herod, and remember how a guilty conscience makes cowards of us all. It was the cry of a 
terror-stricken conscience, but it created his attitude toward the Christ. When, presently, he pulled 
himself together, he in all probability said: Of course it is not John the Baptist, but it is another who is 
saying similar things; I must be rid of him. Opposition threatened the King therefore from that quarter. 
When Jesus heard that his claim had reached the Herodian dwelling, and that Herod was at first afraid, 
he withdrew thus in a boat, and departed to a desert place, for Herod’s case was utterly hopeless. It is at 
this act of Jesus, that we must look very carefully. In John’s Gospel we have an explanation of the action 
of Jesus, when he withdrew from the multitude. It was — when he found they would take him by force 
and make him King, that he withdrew. Our King is seen therefore withdrawing himself from the fear and 
opposition of the false king; and he is seen moreover withdrawing himself from the desire of the 
multitude to crown him under certain clearly denned conditions. 

First, the attitude of Herod. The story of Herod is the most terrible in the whole of the New Testament. 
We will only touch upon certain points which are necessary to our understanding of his relation to our 
King. Herod was a tetrarch — that is, the ruler of a fourth part who claimed the title of king. That 
sentence should be enough to give us an insight to one side of his character. He was not a king in the true 
sense of the word, but one who held rule under authority; and yet he was a man who was rebellious 
against the authority under which he held sway, and had, as far as possible, established for himself the 
full courtly life and regime. He was ambitious, aspiring, and rebellious politically. Think again of the 
man himself. It is an astonishing fact, and one revealing the condition of the age, that he was a 
descendant of Esau, reigning over a portion of the children of Jacob. He was a dissolute man, giving 
himself over to all excesses, yet he was a man troubled with a conscience, and perpetually refusing to 
obey its call. If we trace the story of Herod, we find there was a day when he heard John gladly. In all 
probability, setting aside for some brief hour the purple of his royalty, he found his way to the prophet to 
listen to him, and he had come very near the Kingdom which John had proclaimed. Even in that hour of 
drunken and shameless debauch, in which he ordered the murder of John, there are the evidences of the 
pain of his conscience. He did not desire to kill John; and yet he did so. It was an hour of drunken and 
shameless revelry, an hour in which the central attraction was something sprung upon a half-drunken 
crowd, the dancing of a shameless wanton. It was an hour that becomes most tragic and awful, when we 
look carefully at this man Herod; an hour when he felt himself bound by the maudlin honour of an evil 
oath to violate every principle of right and truth. "For the sake of his oaths ..." Notice the plural in the 
Revised. He had repeated his oath more than once, as a drunken man will, the oath that had come out of 
his diabolic animalism, that had come under the false inspiration of drink. 

When shall we be rid of the idea that because we have said a thing, it must be done? If we have taken an 
oath that violates righteousness, let us break it before the sun sinks. If under some stress we have sworn 
an oath, let us not think we save our conscience by keeping it; if the oath be evil, then we sear our 
conscience and spoil it, and wrong ourselves in the keeping of it. 

The reports of Jesus reached this man. There came, through the crowds of men about him, the 
sycophants who had helped him in his baseness, news of some new Power working through the district, 
doing mighty deeds, speaking wondrous words; and the king, shaking in his purple, said, "This is John 
the Baptist, he is risen from the dead; and therefore do these powers work in him." There is hardly any 
doubt that Herod was of the sect of the Sadducees. It has been said he could not be a Sadducee, because 
he spoke of John’s rising from the dead. But that is to forget that in a moment when conscience troubles, 
a man’s false philosophy generally breaks down. Herod’s Sadducean philosophy was forgotten as he 
said, "This is John the Baptist, he is risen from the dead." He was nearer accuracy than he knew, or 
would have acknowledged, perhaps five minutes after. You cannot murder truth, though you may silence 
the voice that utters it. It filled him with alarm, and the issue of it must inevitably be a new antagonism 
to Jesus Christ, for it is a remarkable fact that frenzy born of fear will do the most foolhardy things. Even 



if he really did believe that this was John the Baptist risen from the dead, that there was a reincarnation 
of the prophet, under whom he had been almost persuaded; that would not hinder the man who had 
violated his conscience and refused the claim of truth, from attempting to lay unholy hands upon him. 

That is a very graphic picture which Jesus once drew of a man who had passed the borderline, and was 
lost, and who said, "Father Abraham, have mercy on me — 1 have five brethren," send Lazarus to them. 
And the answer was startling and strange, Christ’s own interpretation of Heaven’s estimate, however we 
may account for it; "They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear them — if they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, if one rise from the dead." And if Herod would not 
listen to John, living, he would not listen to him risen from the dead. If Herod would not listen to John 
ere he murdered him, he would attempt to murder him again, though he came back from the dead. There 
was a frenzy in his soul as well as a terror; there was a determined opposition to that which he once 
rejected in the fear that paralysed him; and, "When Jesus heard it, he withdrew from thence in a boat." 

This withdrawal of Christ was final. Herod never saw Jesus until Pilate sent him to him, a few hours 
before his death. He had long wanted to see him, and he had been intensely curious about him; and it is 
an awful fact that he and Pilate were made friends over the death of Jesus. Herod never heard a single 
accent of the voice of Jesus. Though he cross-questioned him, gathered his soldiers about him, laughed 
at him, mocked him, made sport of him, and put him to shame, through the whole process Christ never 
opened his mouth. There are men for whom Christ has no word. But what a fearful revelation it is of 
Herod’s condition! How far this man must have gone in his determined opposition to truth, before Jesus 
would be silenced! Upon the very cross, in the midst of all the mystery of his dying pain, a malefactor 
who demanded his attention, received his pity, and before his glazing eyes the dying Christ flung open 
the pearly gates of God’s own Kingdom to let him in. Yet he had not a word for Herod. 

Why did Jesus withdraw himself? It was the attitude of the true King towards the false. He once sent 
Herod a message; "Go and say to that fox. Behold, I cast out demons and perform cures to-day and to¬ 
morrow, and the third day I am perfected. Nevertheless 1 must go on my way to-day and tomorrow, and 
the day following; for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem." [Lu 13:32,33 } Mark the pathetic 
majesty of this word of Jesus to Herod. It is reported that Herod would kill thee, said the Pharisees, and 
with the only touch of contempt we ever find in the words of Jesus, he said, "Go and say to that fox," go 
tell him that he is helpless, there is no fear in my heart of him, he cannot kill me until I have done my 
day’s work. 1 have three days’ work to do — this was figurative, poetic — two of them will be for works 
of wonder wrought in the sight of men, the third will be a day of mystery and darkness and passion, the 
perfecting day. So that when he withdrew, it was not for fear of Herod, but it was because the two days’ 
work was not yet finished. The hour had not yet come for the third day’s mystery and perfecting; and he 
passed with quiet dignity out of the reach of the man, left him to his terror, his fear, and his frenzy; 
abandoned him. 

There are occasions when it seems as though men are rejecting Jesus; when as a matter of fact, he is 
rejecting them. He never rejects a man until the man rejects him; but there is a moment when the line is 
crossed. We often speak of Jerusalem’s rejection of Christ. Never forget that we have not told all the 
story until we remember that there came a day when he went back to Jerusalem officially, with Kingly 
dignity, and rejected it. There were tears in his voice, there was pain in his heart when he did it, for 
God’s act of judgment is always a strange act. There was a day when he looked out over Jerusalem and 
said, "Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem — how often would 1 have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her own brood tinder her wings, and ye would not! — I would; ye would not ; — Behold your 
house is left unto you desolate." If Jerusalem rejected him, the final word, the higher word, the reigning 
word, the word that had the throne of God behind it, was the word that declared that he rejected it. So 
with Herod. The King turned his back upon the man who had his opportunity, and had flung it away. 

Then the scene strangely changes. Christ, escaping to a desert-place, there found the ubiquitous crowd 
waiting for him. One never reads these stories without noticing how the multitudes flocked after him. 
Then follows the story of the feeding, a beautiful story in itself, which we must pass over now so far as 
making any application of it to our own condition is concerned. He had fed the multitudes, and again he 



withdrew. In John’s Gospel we find an explanation of Christ’s withdrawal in this case. "When therefore 
the people saw the sign which he did, they said, This is of a truth the prophet that cometh into the world. 
Jesus therefore perceiving that they were about to come and take him by force, to make him King, 
withdrew again into the mountain himself alone." {joh 6.14,15 } There Jesus is seen withdrawing from 
Kingship. He had just fed five thousand men, besides women and children; and they were gathering 
around him, most likely consulting in crowds, and he saw the popular will and wish to compel him to 
become their King. It was one of those tense moments when a man may do anything with a crowd. Jesus 
Christ might at that moment have been crowned King, he might have gathered that five thousand men 
about him and led them up against Jerusalem, not to victory perhaps, but he might have roused them. It 
was an electric moment. They were determined to have him for their King. It was his chance, his 
opportunity, even the disciples might have said. But what was the motive behind the popular acclaim? 
Their motive was that of the material benefit they found he was able to bestow. If this Man can feed us 
as he has done, with five loaves and two fishes, let us crown him; we can have perpetual spring-time, 
perpetual harvest, perpetual plenty. There will be no more sighing or material discomfort; let us crown 
him. The motive was material. And then mark the method; Let us take him by force, and make him King; 
which may mean, either let us compel him to the Kingship, or let him claim his Kingdom by force. What 
was Jesus’ answer to this attitude? Refusal. He refused the motive, he refused the method. He would not 
be made King upon any such basis. It is well to remember to-day that Jesus Christ declines to be made 
King upon the basis of his ability to feed hungry men with material bread. If we will make him King as 
he ought to be made King, he will take care of the things that follow; but he will not begin there. We 
cannot make Jesus King of the social order, until we have made him King of the spiritual fact at the 
centre of our being. He refused the method of force, he dismissed the multitude, first sending his 
disciples away. Perhaps there was a touch of sweet art and high policy in the sending of the disciples 
away, knowing they would side with the multitude. They were always attempting to force him. There are 
some who believe that Judas’s action in betraying him, was an attempt to force him to take up his 
Kingdom. After he was risen they came back with the same old question, "Dost thou at this time restore 
the kingdom to Israel?" Art thou not going to do something? 

So he sent them away first, very tenderly and beautifully, over the lake out of the way of the crisis, for he 
alone was equal to it. Alone he dismissed the multitudes, and went to the mountain. We have no account 
of what he said or did in the mountain when he was alone. One feels one would have liked to go with 
him. But it is only permitted for us reverently to see him as he turned his back upon the false king Herod, 
and upon the false thinking of the multitudes to look into the face of him from whom he should receive 
the Kingdom, the One Whose Throne he was here to establish and defend, and bring men into 
relationship with, as he turned from the clamour of the crowd that fain would have ... crown him. The 
real meaning of this act of Jesus is to be gathered from a study of the discourse chronicled by John 
wherein, on the next day, coming back to the crowds, Jesus reopened the question of that feeding of the 
multitude, and rebuked them because they were still materialised, seeking him not because they saw 
signs, not even because of the wonder of what he did, but because they ate of the loaves, and were filled. 
In that discourse, following his action of turning his back upon the crowds, is contained the rebuke of all 
material ideals, and his enforcement of the fact of the supremacy of the spiritual. 

And now, in conclusion, let us take these two movements in our study, and ask, What have they to say to 
us? Very solemnly one looks back at Christ’s attitude toward Herod, and remembers that Christ’s 
victories over corrupt rule were gained by withdrawal from that rule. There are things which are self¬ 
destructive. To such he makes no appearance. To such he utters no word. He leaves all the false rule and 
authority to work out its own inevitable destruction. Herod’s curiosity was for ever unsatisfied. Herod’s 
opposition was always eluded. Herod’s doom was sealed by his own choice; and all that Jesus did for the 
ensuring of his doom was, when he had chosen, to let him alone. Oh, is there not in that some voice for 
us also? Is there not in it more than the message to kings and those in authority? How often have we put 
him away when he has come to us? Remember if he goes, he abides by our decision; and that is our 
unutterable undoing. He has nothing to do save to leave us alone. 

But turn to the other side. What are we to learn from Christ’s attitude to the crowd? That Christ fed the 
multitudes despite their sin and despite their folly. Christ did not even ask that they should bring a 



recommendation from the synagogue, before he gave them a meal. He took them just as they were, the 
hungry crowd; and we cannot gather together five thousand men, beside women and children, without 
having a strange assortment. He never asked a question about character. He fed them because they were 
hungry, and a hungry man, if he is the worst in the city, touches the heart of God with pity, and it is for 
us to feed him. Jesus did not begin by saying to a man. If you will enter my Kingdom, 1 will feed you. 

He fed him. But then he will not let a man say, Now, because you have fed me I will come into thy 
Kingdom. No, a man must begin somewhere else. 1 will feed you, I will care for you, my pity will 
manifest itself in benevolent activity toward you, even though you are going to crucify me. But 1 will not 
be crowned King upon the basis of that feeding. He will not ascend the throne of our life on that basis. 

He does not begin in the accidentals but in the essential. He does not base his throne upon the shifting 
sand of a man’s material needs; he must establish it upon the rock of a man’s spiritual recognition and 
spiritual life. He begins in the realm of spirit, but having begun there he proceeds through all the life, and 
the man who crowns him honestly in the depth of his spiritual nature, may rest assured that he will take 
under his care and guidance and provision all his material life, and all his mental life. It may be he will 
make poorer instead of richer; one of the most beneficent things that could happen to some. To crown 
Christ in the spiritual, and to obey him, is sometimes to have to disgorge in the material. Jesus Christ will 
only be crowned upon the basis of Deity, the spiritual in us finding essential Deity in him and bowing to 
it. When we do that he comes to us as King, and when he comes, he comes oppression, to set prisoner 
free. May God help us to crown him there, and so to find his gifts extending through all our lives. 

Matthew 14:22 

Mt 14:22-36 

THE picture at which we are now to look stands in remarkable contrast to three which have immediately 
preceded it. All the outstanding facts noticed in them are revealed by contrast more clearly in this story. 
The first picture ended with the words, "He did not many mighty works there because of their unbelief"; 
but in this picture we see him working one of his mightiest works. In the second picture we saw him 
hiding himself from a man who was afraid of him, imagining that he was an apparition; in this picture 
the disciples also said, "It is a ghost"; they also being filled with fear; but instead of hiding himself from 
them, he came nearer, and said, "Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid." In the third case we saw that he 
declined to be crowned upon the conditions which men desired; but in this picture we see him holding 
the reins, and swaying the sceptre, and manipulating all events. Here we see him the crowned Lord, in 
the midst of his own Kingdom. It was a poor Kingdom, measured by all the standards of men, just a frail 
fisherman’s rowing boat, in the midst of a storm-tossed sea; a boat that the men who knew it best were 
absolutely failing to manage. Nevertheless, that little boat in the midst of the sea, that handful of men, 
that One Lord and Master; constituted God’s established Kingdom in the world at that moment. His own 
had refused him at Nazareth. The reigning authority, Herod, was seeking to find him, probably that he 
might deal with him as he had dealt with John. The multitudes would have been glad to have him if he 
would have come to the throne on the basis of feeding them without work. He had left Nazareth, he had 
turned his back on Herod, and he had declined the Kingdom; and here he was in the midst of his 
Kingdom in that little boat, in which all God’s enterprises were embarked. If we had known it at the 
moment, and had stood on the seashore, and had looked, we should have been as much afraid about 
God’s Kingdom in the world as we are sometimes still. We should have imagined that the next wave 
would have engulfed the little boat, as we sometimes still think the next wave will destroy God’s 
programme and God’s purpose. So it is well for us to look back at the actual picture of Christ’s Kingdom 
at that moment; and then to see how far it has spread, and to observe it in contrast with other things, that 
we may learn lessons of permanent value for our own help. 

Notice first, then, the contrast between this picture and the other three a little more fully. First, "He did 
not many mighty works there because of their unbelief." Why was it that here he could do such a mighty 
work? Because here faith reposed in him. You say that it was frail faith, and faulty faith, and failing 
faith. Yes, but it was simple faith, and convinced faith. Faith may often falter, and yet never finally fail. 
Faith may often tremble, and yet still continue to be faith. Faith does not always mean the fully 
instructed intellect grasping the whole fact. The faith that saves is a personal confidence in Christ. And 



that is what these men on the boat possessed. He came from the loneliness of the mountain, and prayer, 
to men who believed in him. And again we have a revelation of uttermost importance — that we sterilise 
the power of the Christ when we are merely critical in his presence, but we create an atmosphere in 
which he can do his mighty works, when our faith simply and quietly takes hold upon him. It is the 
difference between the Nazareth picture, and the sea picture. In the one case, we see men who thought 
they knew all about him and refused to accept the things that astonished them; and because of their 
criticism he could do nothing. But he came to these bewildered, blundering men who had come to him, 
and stilled the sea, and hushed the wind and made his power manifest. 

Now look again at the next contrast; and notice the difference between the case of his hiding and the case 
of his revelation. On both occasions men took him for something supernatural, strange, or, to use that 
very expressive Scotch word, uncanny. In the one case we see a. man who was afraid of the mystic, who 
expressed himself imperfectly, hardly believing what he said — for we cannot really think Herod 
believed it was John the Baptist; it was just an exclamation of a panic-stricken conscience; — from that 
man he hid himself, because he had deliberately and positively shut his eyes in the presence of light, and 
stopped his ears in the presence of truth, and sold his soul to keep a false oath made to a dancing wanton. 

But on the other hand we see men who, in spite of all their failure, in spite of all their faltering, in spite 
of all their shortcoming, were true to the light they had received, and to them he revealed himself. At that 
very moment they were doing a difficult thing. He had sent them in a boat to the other side of the sea. 
Matthew tells the story with artless simplicity. "The boat was now in the midst of the sea, distressed by 
the waves; for the wind was contrary." Think of it for a moment, and what it reveals. What should we 
have done under like circumstances? The probability is that, being as these men were, accustomed to the 
storms on Galilee, well able to manage the boat, we should have turned the boat round and run with the 
wind, for all the difficulty came out of the fact that the wind was contrary. It is not easy to turn a boat 
against the wind, but even that is easier than continuing to proceed against the wind. Why did they not 
do that? Because he had said, Cross to the other side; and it was their loyalty to him which kept them in 
the place of peril. He had pointed to the other shore, and those blundering, frail, faulty men; men so 
much like ourselves that we are bound to love them when we read of them, were at any rate true enough 
to what they knew, to keep the prow pointing to the shore he indicated for them. Consequently he came 
to them, and when their hearts were sick with fear in the presence of the apparition, with splendid 
cheerfulness he spoke out of the mystery and said, "Be of good cheer; It is I; be not afraid." 

Finally notice the contrast between this story, and the story of his refusal to be crowned. We have dwelt 
at length with his refusal to be crowned as indicating the perpetual principle that he will never be 
crowned upon the basis of supplying material things. He will supply material things, but we must crown 
him for other reasons. Now here were men over whom he exercised the sway of a great Kingship. Where 
is the contrast? First, they were obedient men. Nay, we may go further back, they were, first, surrendered 
men. They were the men who constituted his Kingdom up to that moment, not the crowds that he fed. 
They were obedient men; they had set the prow of their vessel in the direction he had indicated. They 
were distressed men, distressed by the waves and the contrary wind. As the story goes forward, we see 
them to be men strangely perplexed by his coming, by this apparition. And yet as we watch them a little 
longer, we see they were men who out of the midst of their perplexity, when suddenly light broke upon 
them, were venturesome. Peter was the spokesman again; just a little in front of the others in the matter; 
he said, "Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee upon the waters." In the next place they were men 
who were liable to fail even in their venture of faith. Peter came and walked upon the water. Some men 
criticise Peter and say he had no right to do it, that it was presumption. Christ said, "Come," and he never 
invites us to do anything that is presumptuous. Some pictures represent Peter as leaving the boat and 
beginning to sink at once. No. "Peter ... walked upon the waters to come to Jesus.” He did the thing he 
wanted to do; he made the venture of faith, and achieved the victory of faith. And yet we see that he 
failed also. There was a moment when he took his eyes off his Lord and fixed them upon the surrounding 
circumstances, and he went down. To do that is always to sink. 

And yet what is the last thing recorded? They worshipped Jesus. "And they that were in the boat 
worshipped him, saying. Of a truth thou art the Son of God." It was not a Kingdom of perfect souls, but 



it was a Kingdom of souls that had put their trust in him, and over whom he was reigning in order to 
make them perfect-, patiently leading them on, waiting for them, halting by them, attempting to lead 
them by rapid stages, for "He would have passed by them," says one of the Evangelists. He tried their 
faith, but when faith was unequal to the strain he turned to them and delivered them. It is a perfect 
picture of his Kingdom as it is to-day. These were the men who had crowned him upon the basis of the 
essential truth he had presented to them, who had crowned him upon the basis of the spiritual within 
them. And he delivered them in the hour of material difficulty. 

Let us look at this story from another standpoint. If in its setting it is a revelation of essential truth 
concerning his Kingdom by a contrast with the other pictures, then it remains for evermore a picture of 
Jesus in relation to his Church. There may be many applications, but we will confine ourselves to one. 
Here we have the revelation of our Lord’s relation to his people in the times of difficulty and trouble and 
peril, which come to them because of their loyalty to his supreme will. One would not wish to take this 
story away from any tempest-tossed soul whatever may be the nature of the tempest; and yet it would not 
appear that this message is to those who may be in sorrow or in difficulty or in the midst of tempest as 
the result of their own disobedience. It seems to exclude them from this story, but it does not exclude 
them from the Christ. Whatever difficulty we have found our way into and we have found our way into 
more difficulties through disobedience A than obedience he is always there to help us out. Peter got into 
difficulty when he sank, through failure, and the Lord was there "immediately.” It is one of those words 
which ought to be printed in gold, and hung up in view of all faltering souls — "IMMEDIATELY!" He 
then said to him, "Oh thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?" One would rather have missed the 
touch of his hand, and have missed the rebuke. But if we fall as Peter fell, and sink, thank God for the 
quick hand of our Lord, which is always there. 

But the essential values of this are for obedient souls in difficulty. First we see the perfect picture of the 
relationship of Christ to his people to-day. When this story opens he was on the mountain alone with 
God. It was one of those rare and beautiful and brief occasions in which he broke away from the pressure 
of the crowd and was alone with God. It was his place of rest, of joy, of quietness, of perfect peace. His 
disciples were on the sea, where he put them, in the place of peril. He was in lie place of calm 
restfulness; they were in the place where the storm might sweep at any moment. Such is the contrast 
between the attitude of Jesus our Master now, and ourselves. He has reached the right hand of his Father. 
All of us are on the sea. There are some who know nothing of storms. Thank God for every sunshiny 
day, with blue sky and sea; but the storm may come. That is the first contrast, he in the place of rest, we 
in the place of toil; he in the place of perfect calm, we in the place where the hurricanes may sweep at 
any moment. 

What next? The storm which came to Gennesaret was one of those hurricanes about which we know so 
little, sweeping down upon the men ere they knew it, tossing wave upon wave, the whole sky black with 
a sudden blackness, and they, in imminent peril of their lives. Where was their Lord? First, notice that he 
had never lost sight of them, though he was on the mountain and they were on the sea. So now, he will 
have even his rest and communion broken in upon if his own people are in trouble, and he will never rest 
perfectly in high heaven so long as his own are tempest-tossed upon the sea of the little while. He turned 
his back upon the mountain, and treading its slopes, and crossing the intervening space, he put his feet 
upon the waters, and mark this, as he went to them, in overtaking them, he went in the way they had 
gone. He did not meet them as from the other side; he followed them. He went to them over the very 
waters that threatened to engulf them, easily Master of them all; through the very wind that was contrary 
to them, it seeming to open its doors as he came with easy, quiet majesty. 

Is this not a revelation that should give us peace? The billows perhaps are breaking upon the frail craft of 
some soul, some child of God, and all the storm that is being experienced is because he is where God has 
put him. But he is in the path of obedience and he knows it; no one can rob him of that sweet 
consciousness and conviction. But Christ does not seem to be near; he seems to be away in the day of 
tempest, and trial, and storm. That soul says, I was in a storm once before, and he was on the vessel and I 
could wake Hun, but he is not here to-day, this is different. Ah, but he knows, he is coming. It is too dark 
for you to see him yet, but he is coming. He cannot leave you alone to perish. And mark this, he is 



coming over the very waves you are most afraid of. The very waves that threaten to buffet and break you 
to pieces are the pavement for his blessed feet. But you say, it is not the waves, it is the contrary wind; if 
1 could only turn round and run with the wind. But he is coming through that wind, and as the waves 
become adamant at the touch of his feet, the wind loses its power to hinder, when the majesty of his 
presence confronts, it. 

But look again at our picture. The darkest part of the dark night to those men was not the darkness of the 
clouds, not the terror of the wind, not the threatening billows; the most terrible thing in all that night was 
the phantom. They forgot all about the storm as they peered over the side of the vessel at the strange 
phantom approaching them over the waters. They were for the most part rough-handed fishermen. They 
knew the use of the oar. The storm was more than usually severe; they could fight that, but they could 
not fight a ghost. The most terrible troubles that come to us are the unexplained, and the unexplainable 
things. There are troubles very severe, but they are common to all men. We expect them, they must come 
presently. But once or twice in the course of a lifetime, there come to every man and woman days of 
great horror of darkness, that have no explanation. "Mine own familiar friend in whom 1 trusted; who did 
eat of my bread! hath lifted up his heel against me." That is an almost unsurpassed horror of darkness. It 
may be you have never known it, it may be you never will; God grant you never may. It was trouble 
inexplicable that came to them that night. As they strained in their looking out over the side of the ship at 
this strange apparition, this phantom of the night, suddenly it took voice and said, "Be of good cheer; it is 
I." That is a part of the story where exposition fails. We cannot explain it; it is so simple a story, we are 
so familiar with it. 

But what is the spiritual value here for a tempest-tossed soul? That almost invariably to the soul that is 
really trusting and true, the darkest hour is the dawning of the clearest day; the direst sorrow of the heart 
is that out of which the chief joy of life comes; the most brutal bruising of the vintage is that out of 
which the finest wine comes forth. The phantom is the Master. The hours that some of us would be most 
loath to have undone in our past are the hours of our greatest sorrows. It was in them we found him; it 
was in them we heard the infinite music saying, "Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid.” We may do 
without that yesterday of sunshine, but not without that day before, of shadow. It was out of that he came 
close to us. We have all sorts of little proverbs, some of them very true, and some of them very foolish; 
but a proverb we make great use of is, "Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity." Quite true! But let us 
revise it thus — Man’s extremity is man’s opportunity for finding God. It is in the hour of greatest heart¬ 
ache that we find him. Be still, sad heart, if it be possible; wait, rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
Hun, and presently you will look back to the day of your unutterable agony, and you will say, For that 
day above all days his name be praised; out of that darkness came the light; out of that bitterness came 
the sweetness; out of that mysterious phantom chilling my heart and well-nigh stopping my pulses, came 
my Lord, warming my heart and making every fibre pulsate with new joy and new enthusiasm. 

Let us take one thing more out of this story. Matthew says, They gladly received him on board, and they 
crossed over. Mark says, he came on board, and they crossed over, they finished the journey. But John 
says something else, "They were willing to receive him into the boat; and straightway the boat was at the 
land whither they were going." What are we to understand by that word of John? Are we to understand 
there was a miracle wrought there; that the ship in the midst of the sea finished the journey by the 
annihilation of time and space? In our eagerness to retain all the miracles we need not be eager to read 
miracles into things that are not miracles. John the mystic, John the lover, John the man who talks most 
about fellowship says, When he came on board we were there directly. Did not John go as far as the rest? 
"Straightway!" Every youth and maiden who is in love understands that. A long journey may be covered 
in what seems but a few moments. "Straightway the boat was at the land whither they were going." The 
storms are about us yet, and he is trying our faith by being absent from us, or so it seems. We are never 
far from him nor he from us. He is coming over the waters and through the wind. Presently in the 
company of the King, we shall be home, and we shall hear his voice more clearly and see his face 
perfectly. Oh that God may help us to be so true to him that he may be able to correct all our faltering 
and failing! May we be in his Kingdom, and he our King. 


Matthew 15:1 



Mt 15:1-20 


IN the verses we are now to consider we are still face to face with the manifestation of opposition to the 
King. Indeed, prior to the dividing of the ways at Caesarea Philippi, the account of which is found in the 
next chapter, opposition became more direct, more keen, more systematic. 

These Pharisees and scribes constituted a very definite deputation from Jerusalem. They sought him out 
with the set purpose of critical consultation, the nature of their question revealed their eagerness and 
anxiety to draw him into controversy; their critical attitude was at once manifest. The first eleven verses 
tell us the story of their coming, and of how the Lord dealt with them. In the other nine verses we have the 
account of the conversation of the disciples with Jesus concerning what he had said to the Pharisees, and 
the way in which he had dealt with them. 

In the second verse we have the Pharisees’ question. At the close of the section we find that our Lord was 
still dealing with that subject, though speaking to his disciples. 

The fame of Jesus was spreading, and his influence was also spreading among the common people, that is 
among all the people who did not hold official positions. All sorts and conditions of men were attracted 
by Christ. Pharisees and publicans mingled oftentimes; the rulers and the ruled were side by side; rich and 
poor, learned and illiterate followed him and listened to him. The attractive power of Jesus Christ did not 
lie in the accidentals which appealed to a few; it was rather that of his essential humanity, which found an 
answer in all human life, notwithstanding the accidentals of birth and position and education. There was 
growing opposition, but at the same time there was growing attractiveness; and men were crowding after 
him, and that, notwithstanding that he was saying things of increasing severity as time went on. 

At last this deputation of Pharisees and scribes came from Jerusalem, and came with a definite problem. 
The point of their criticism does not appear upon the surface. They asked, "Why do thy disciples 
transgress the tradition of the elders? for they wash not their hands when they eat bread." Behind this 
question there lay the essential difference between their religion, and that of Jesus Christ. It is as though 
they had said to him, we are anxious to understand your position, and the meaning of your teaching; and 
we bring you a simple illustration of difference between your disciples and ours. We are ready to enter 
into consultation. Is there any way of compromise between us? They did not at the first say how strong 
was their objection to the attitude of his disciples; that they considered that his disciples were doing 
wrong. They simply asked a question, Why do thy disciples eat bread with unwashed hands? 

Now, in order to understand Christ’s answer, it is necessary to recognize that this was not a question as to 
cleanliness; it was purely a question of ritual. They were objecting to the fact that his disciples, in their 
comradeship with Christ, neglected certain ceremonial observances, which they, the Pharisees, held to be 
of supreme importance. The whole religious life of Hebraism at this time had become encumbered with 
ceremonial observances that followed men into all the details of their lives; and these were based upon the 
interpretation of men, who had added the traditions of the elders to the divinely revealed religion. This 
very question of washing before meals was the result of a tradition that Shibta, a demon, sat upon the 
hands of men as they slept during the hours of the night, and if any person should touch his food with 
unwashed hands, then that demon sat upon his food and made it dangerous. We are very much inclined to 
smile at this, but it was the actual teaching of certain of the Rabbis. The Rabbi Taanith, in consequence of 
this superstition, taught that, "Whosoever hath his abode in the land of Israel and eateth his common food 
with washed hands, and speaks the holy language, and recites his phylacteries morning and evening, he 
may rest assured that he shall obtain eternal life." Gradually religion had degenerated into the observance 
of such outward ceremonies as these. Men who had taught these things came to Jesus Christ and asked 
him. How is it that your disciples neglect this washing of hands, this ritualistic ceremonial before meals, 
whereby men may be made sure of eternal life? Thus behind the local and illustrative question, there 
existed their concern that the disciples of Jesus had violated tradition; and what that meant may be 
gathered from other Rabbinical teachings. One of the Rabbis had declared; "The words of the elders are 
weightier than the words of the prophets." While yet another had said, "Some of the words of the law and 



the prophets are weighty, others are not weighty. All the words of tradition are weighty words." Thus the 
real condition of affairs was that these Pharisees and scribes, who had become the authoritative 
interpreters of the law of God, had super-added thereto the tradition of elders; indeed they had submerged 
the law of God beneath tradition; they had actually minimised the value of the law of God and the 
messages of the prophets in their exaltation of these traditions. They said in effect, The Scriptures of the 
Hebrew people are not enough, they must be interpreted; and interpretation in many cases had become 
contradiction. Out of the midst of their traditions they brought this one illustration of how the disciples of 
Jesus Christ were violating them. 

Our Lord’s answer to these men was twofold. First, he directly answered the Pharisees; and then he called 
the multitudes to him, and uttered a very remarkable and solemn word of warning to them about the 
Pharisees. 

He commenced his answer to the Pharisees with the words; "Why do ye also ?" — Mark the "also": there 
is tremendous force in it. There was not a single word in Christ’s answer that denied that his disciples had 
violated tradition. So far from denying that they had violated tradition, he vindicated them for doing so. If 
he had for one single moment said anything, or said what he did say in such a form as to suggest that after 
all they had not violated tradition, there may have been some excuse for tradition. But he did not, and 
therefore the set teaching of this passage is against tradition. 

He admitted their violation in the word "also"; they did not wash their hands, not merely by neglect, but 
of set purpose. They had swept out of their lives the very things upon which the Pharisees set value. 

His whole question to these Pharisees was; "Why do ye also transgress the commandment of God, 
because of your tradition?" and in that answering inquiry we come to the very heart of the difference 
between the religion of the Pharisees and the religion of Jesus Christ. He charged them that by their very 
tradition they had transgressed the commandment of God. His question suggested the inference, that the 
supreme thing in every life is not human tradition, but God’s commandment. 

These men had brought an illustration of how his disciples violated tradition. He gave them one of how 
they, by tradition, violated the Divine Commandment. He said to them in effect; you have a tradition that 
if a man shall say over anything that he possesses, "Corban" that is, it is devoted; or it is a gift to God; in 
the case of everything so protected, he shall not only not be compelled to minister to the need of his 
parents, but is forbidden to do so. 

Thus the King showed by this supreme and remarkable contrast, how tradition violated the commandment 
of God to honour father and mother; in that they would allow some mystic word to be pronounced to save 
a man from obligation; and thus a man was taught by tradition, that he could be religious and true to God, 
a worshipper, and a man of high principle, while all the while he was violating God’s first commandment 
with promise. Our Lord did not answer them by dealing first with their own illustration, but by providing 
another illustration to show how tradition may cause a man to break in upon his relationship to God. 

Then by quotation from their own ancient prophecy, which he directly applied to them, he revealed the 
secret of their failure; — 

"Ye hypocrites, well did Isaiah prophesy of you, saying, 

This people honoureth me with their lips, 

But their heart is far from me. 

But in vain do they worship me, 

Teaching as their doctrines the precepts of men.” 


Christ’s charge was that it is possible to honour God with the lip while the heart is far from him. 



Then he turned to the multitudes, and, calling them to him, he rebuked the Pharisees. In the words he 
uttered to the multitudes we find his condemnation of external religion, and his affirmation of the 
importance of heart relationship. 

Now he took up their own illustration, as he said; the things that enter a man as to his body never defile a 
man, but the things that come from the centre of a man’s essential life are the things that defile. How 
revolutionary these words must have sounded in the hearing of the multitudes; how searching even to his 
own disciples; and how angry they must have made the Pharisees. What to eat, and what not to eat; what 
to wear, and what not to wear; what to do and what not to do; these were trivialities which had become 
supreme matters in the influence and the teaching of scribes and Pharisees. In correction the King 
declared; It is not the thing that a man touches in his physical life that pollutes him. Not that Jesus meant 
to say that there is no relationship between the physical and spiritual. We must not take a single text and 
base a false philosophy upon it, or we shall be violating the commandment of God as these men did. 

There is the closest relationship between spirit, mind, and body; and this is taught throughout the old and 
new economies. But when a man thinks he makes himself religious by observing rules which deal only 
with the physical, he has missed the heart and centre of religion; and therefore the King affirmed in the 
hearing of the multitudes, that it was not the physical thing that entered into the man that defiled him, but 
the things that came from his heart, the seat of intelligence, and emotion, and will, the spiritual centre of a 
man. Christ said that from that spiritual centre spring all the forces that defile. So that a man may wash his 
hands not only before meals, but as the Pharisees did, between the courses, a man may be ceremonially 
clean by the observance of all the traditions of the elders, and yet his heart may be a veritable sink of 
iniquity, a flowing stream and a river, not polluting himself only, but also the life of family, friends, of the 
city and the nation. This was the King’s protest against any religion that consists in the observance of 
externalities; and his affirmation of the fact that nothing makes life pure but inward purity which will 
influence all the externalities. 

After this teaching the disciples came to Jesus, filled with concern. They said, Do you know that the 
Pharisees are offended? There is a very human touch in this; something that makes it very kin to our own 
age. They seemed to say, The deputation was from Jerusalem, a deputation of elders; they were men of 
light and learning, and you have offended these men? Perhaps there was a touch of reproach in their 
question. Observe what we may describe as the ruthlessness of Christ’s answer. There is no pity in the 
word of Jesus for error, no matter by whomsoever the error may be taught Men who were violating the 
commandment of God by insisting upon the tradition, men who were hiding that commandment 
underneath tradition had no place in his pity. Our Lord said, "Every plant which my heavenly Father 
planted not, shall be rooted up." He was not referring to the men, but to the system for which they stood; 
and in effect he said to his disciples, when they told him the Pharisees were offended, that he had nothing 
to do with these Pharisees. He never descended to the level of dealing with men personally in order to 
hurt and harm them. The plant of traditional religion God had not planted, and it was his indication of his 
method with his’ disciples when he told them that the plants which were not of God’s planting must be 
rooted up. Therefore he said, "Let them alone: they are blind guides." That explained what he had done. 
He had not attacked them; he was not dealing with them as individuals; but with the evil thing in their 
system and teaching. He came, the Truth, to correct error; he came, God’s own great Vine of life, and 
light, and love, to destroy the false fungus growths upon religious thinking which were sapping the very 
life of men and ruining them. When Peter came and inquired the meaning of the parable, showing how 
they were astonished at the radical thing Jesus had said, he repeated what he had already said as to the 
sources of defilement. 

Now let us notice the teaching of this section for ourselves. First, in his dealing with the tradition of the 
scribes and Pharisees, Christ revealed the perpetual conflict between divine and human religion. Human 
religion is conditioned in externalities, and therefore fails to touch essential life. Divine religion begins in 
essential life, and from that centre governs the last externality. There is perpetual difference. It is manifest 
all through the New Testament, and when we come to the teaching of the Epistles we find it specially 
emphasised. If we take the Galatian Epistle, the charter of Christian liberty, it sets at nought the idea that 
any man may be made spiritual by fleshly observance; and insists upon the necessity for spiritual 
relationship, if there is to be spiritual purity. The difference between human and divine religion is always 



seen in this respect. In all heathen religions, religion and morality are divorced. This is the supreme test of 
religion. Is our religion a thing of the heart, a communion between our inner life and God, a force that 
drives us to the watch-tower in the morning to catch the gleam of the glory of the pathway of his feet, a 
passion that sends us back to him with shame and disgust when we have sinned? That is the true religion. 
If Jesus in all the virtue of his life and love sits sentinel in our heart we shall guard our lips, and be careful 
as to what we eat or drink; but it is not the things that enter in, but the things that come out of the centre 
which defile the man. That is the perpetual test. Christ’s estimate concerning tradition must be ours also. 
Wherever tradition violates the commandment of God, it is to be violated. And every plant which God has 
not planted must be rooted up. 

Tradition still binds us very largely. We have super-added very much in our Christian life to the 
simplicity of Jesus Christ. Man is naturally, unless he be very careful, the slave of tradition. In certain 
parts of Wales people will not lay the bodies of their loved ones to final resting-places save as they are 
enswathed in flannel, because in a certain reign a law was passed that this should be done for the purpose 
of giving a new impetus to the flannel industry. There was a reason for the practice once; but the reason 
has become a tradition, and these people would think they were irreligious if they violated the tradition. 
What tradition binds us? Are we bound by a tradition that it is a good thing to read our Bible every 
morning? Break through it if there is nothing more in such reading than the observance of a tradition. If 
we are simply the slaves of tradition, even though the tradition may have had its foundation in a reason, 
the tradition becomes a barrier that shuts us out from God. There are some persons, for instance, who are 
so harmed by the traditions of public worship that all the warmth, and soul, and force of public worship 
fails to touch them. There are people to whom the tradition of Church relationship has no other value than 
that of the lightning-conductor to a building. It serves to catch the electric force and carry it off, so that it 
never touches the building. Our King desires to bring every man from the bondage of everything, into 
living touch with God. Everything that separates between us and God, though it be the most religious and 
sanctified thing by old associations, we had better sweep it away. The very sacred Supper of the Lord may 
become such a tradition as to shut us out of communion with Jesus Christ. The very ceremony of sacred 
and reverent worship may become a door that bars us from communion; the very conventionalities of our 
respectability may become the traditions that exclude us from God. 

There must be personal and direct heart relationship with God. Let us therefore be very much afraid of 
any system of religion that declares that anything more is needed for the cultivation of religious life than 
the commandment of God. Any interpretation of men becomes at last a tradition. Any exposition which is 
human, when you lift it into a necessity becomes a curse. There is a place for exposition, there is a place 
for interpretation, there is a place for teaching; but the interpretation and the exposition, and the teaching, 
must never be made essential. The essential thing is the commandment of God, and lest our 
interpretations, and expositions, and traditions, should violate that commandment, let us guard our souls, 
and let us see to it that we stand first in relationship with God. In true religion there is no room for 
anything between the spirit of a man and the flaming Spirit of God, and whether the thing between be 
priest, or sacrament, or ceremony, or observance, it must be swept out, 

"Nothing between, Lord, nothing between," 

is the cry of the true worshipper, and when that cry is answered, then there is religion which will 
immediately affect all the externalities. Let us be very much afraid of externalities, lest they seduce us 
from spiritual worship. Let us very jealously cultivate spiritual worship that it may affect and govern all 
the externalities of life. 

Matthew 15:21 

Mt 15:21-39 

THE key to the understanding of this paragraph in its relationship to the progress of the King’s 

enforcement of his claims, is to be found in the opening statement; "And Jesus went out thence, and 

withdrew into the parts of Tyre and Sidon." A similar statement has occurred before in this Gospel three 



times at least; and now again we read that he withdrew; but here a break is indicated, and a marked 
contrast is manifested in the things before his withdrawal and those which followed. Perhaps we may 
summarize the whole matter by saying that he withdrew from the infidelity of traditional religion, to the 
faith which lives outside the covenant. He had been exercising his ministry amongst his own people, and, 
as we have seen, there had been an increase of confidence; men had gathered to him, and had been 
helped, healed, and blessed by him. On the other hand, there had been a clearly defined growth of 
opposition, which, so far, had culminated in the coming of the deputation of Pharisees and scribes, who 
raised in illustration the whole question of his method. Now turning his back upon them, and the whole 
ideal for which they stood, he broke more definitely with his own people than ever before, and went to 
Tyre and Sidon. The story following gives us the picture of his ministry among people other than his 
own. The Canaanitish woman, the multitudes that gathered to him at Decapolis, and the multitudes that 
he fed, were people outside the Hebrew covenant of flesh relationship. He passed over the border, 
crossed the line of geographical limitation, and first dealt with the woman who was a daughter of the 
outcast people. He then exercised the power of his Kingdom among people who were all outside the 
covenant, and who came into living relationship with him upon one single principle, as we shall see. 
Finally, in a great beneficent flow of his tenderness, he fed the multitudes outside the border of Israel, as 
but recently he had fed the multitudes within that border. Such is the character of the passage we are now 
to consider. 

First, let us look still more carefully at this contrast of place, and people, and condition. To the King the 
journey to Tyre and Sidon was one of set puipose, and for specific reason. He must have been supremely 
conscious of all the blindness that had happened to Israel, of the darkness that had settled upon God’s 
own people, and to him, may we not say, it was a journey in which the song of the larger purpose was in 
his heart. 

The story of Tyre and Sidon — the region long under the curse of God — lay in the background. Not 
long before, when warning the cities inside the geographical boundary — Chorazin, Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum — He held Tyre and Sidon up, as an illustration, to a people who had received the light, 
saying Tyre and Sidon would have repented in sackcloth and ashes had they had the same light. Having 
dealt with the Syrophenician woman, he left the immediate neighbourhood of the cities, and came to the 
sea of Galilee. Mark distinctly tells us that he came into Decapolis, so that it is evident that he remained 
in Gentile territory and among Gentile people. 

Let us look, then, at the new people by whom he was surrounded. Beginning with that Canaanitish 
woman, we recognize that she was a direct descendant of people who were outcasts in the divine 
economy, people who had been swept out on account of their awful and disastrous failure in the past, 
because the love of God needed to make way for purer people to fulfil his purpose in succeeding 
generations. We learn from Mark that she was a Syrophenician woman, and a Greek. The word Greek 
does not refer to nationality. She was not a Greek by birth, but one of the Semitic peoples, and yet not 
within the covenant. She was a Greek by religion, and Greek, as Mark used the word, meant heathen. It 
has been said that this was the first heathen convert to Christianity. She was undoubtedly a worshipper of 
Asherali or Astarte, that strange system, false and degraded on the one side, high and beautiful on the 
other. There were elect souls who saw the higher ideal, and who walked in the glimmering light. It may 
be this woman in the worship of Astarte had realised the highest ideal possible to her of religion. But 
presently, she turned from Astarte the goddess of nature, because she was unable therein to find the 
answer to her deepest need. 

The new people also were foreign, using the word foreign as the Hebrew would have used it. In the last 
part of our chapter, at verse thirty-seven, we read, "And they all ate, and were filled; and they took up 
that which remained over of the broken pieces, seven baskets full." In the fourteenth chapter and the 
twentieth verse, we read, "And they all ate, and were filled; and they took up that which remained over 
of the broken pieces twelve baskets full." In chapter sixteen, verses nine and ten, the margin of the 
Revised Version draws attention to a suggestive fact when it says, "Basket in verses nine and ten 
represent different Greek words." Jesus, in referring to the two miracles, said; "Do ye not yet perceive, 
neither remember the five loaves of the five thousand" — that was the first miracle in the midst of the 



Hebrew people — "and how many baskets ye took up? Neither the seven loaves of the four thousand," 
that was the second miracle among these people outside the covenant "and how many baskets ye took 
up?" He used two entirely different words in referring to the baskets. The word he used of the first 
miracle was the same as we have in the account of the first miracle, and the word he used of the second 
miracle was the same as in the account of the A second miracle. There was carefulness and 
discrimination in this choice of words. If we trace this through the Gospels, we shall find that the four 
Evangelists give the account of the first miracle, and they all use the first word. Only two of them give 
the account of the second miracle, and they both use the second word. The difference is that the first 
word translated basket refers to a receptacle that was peculiarly Hebrew, a small basket in which the 
travelling Hebrew carried his food. The second word basket refers to a much larger receptacle, platted 
and woven, the basket carried by the Gentile merchantman on his journey. With all accuracy we may 
describe the difference by saying that the one was the basket of the Jews, and the other the basket of the 
Gentiles. All this strengthens the view that the feeding of the four thousand was the feeding, not of the 
people of the same economy, but of people outside. We see the King halting with the child of the cursed 
race. We see him healing people outside the covenant in Decapolis. We see him feeding four thousand 
people outside the covenant. 

Now mark the new condition to which Jesus had come. He had turned his back upon the critical unbelief 
of the rulers of his own people; and he found himself in the atmosphere of faith; and this fact drew forth 
from him a remarkable commendation. He had warned the people against the Pharisees, the rulers of 
religion in their own age, but to a woman outside the covenant, an idolater, a worshipper of Astarte, he 
said, "Oh woman, great is thy faith: be it done unto thee even, as thou wilt.” 

This faith was manifested not only by the woman, but also by the multitudes. We see him returning from 
the city and going to Decapolis and climbing the mountain, and we watch them thronging up after him. 
What a sight it must have been, these people crowding, hurrying, jostling after him, carrying sick, blind, 
maimed, lame! The Greek word suggests a great rush, and hurry. They flung them at his feet as fast as 
they could bear them to him, and as fast as they came he healed them. What wonderful reticence there is 
in these Gospel narratives! Whole crowds of miracles are packed into a passing sentence; "He healed 
them." What made these people bring these sick folk? Faith. Not faith as a theoretical conviction, not 
faith as a creed recited, such as the Pharisees had, but faith in a Person, faith in his ability. With all 
reverence we may say that day in Decapolis was a great day for Jesus. He found one woman, and he said, 
"Great is thy faith." He found great multitudes of people in the midst of idolatry, who nevertheless when 
the light shone, answered it, and carried their sick to him for healing. 

Finally notice, however, that the feeding of the four thousand was not the answer to faith. It was the 
over-plus of his tenderness. Fet us not try to add dignity to it by robbing it of its simplicity. He knew that 
if the multitudes went back as they were they would be hungry and faint; and he fed them. It was the 
King, unable to hold his bounty in check when hungering men and women, although outside the 
covenant, were in need. 

The great truth taught by all this is that the benefits of the Kingdom are granted to simple faith. Took at 
this woman. In the background was her religion; in the foreground was her need. The worship of Astarte, 
perhaps, had sufficed for her till then. But when the dark day came, and the demon entered her child, and 
she cried and wailed to the goddess Astarte, there was no answer. And so as this woman came to Jesus 
Christ we see her religious background fading away, because it could not help her. In the foreground 
there was her anguish. Mark how she came; how faith operated. She came first of all against prejudice, 
for the prejudice of the Gentile was as great against the Jew as that of the Jew against the Gentile. Here 
the prejudice was on both sides, and yet this woman, driven by her need, came to seek him. 

She persevered against silence. Sometimes we question the meaning of Christ’s strange attitude towards 
this woman. In Mark’s Gospel we read, when he came into this region "He entered into a house, and 
would have no man know it" he went into the house for rest. How did the woman get to him? Mark says, 
"He could not be hid." Why not? She was outside, and her need drew him forth. He could not remain in 
hiding or in rest while that woman was out side in trouble. And when he came out of the house she 



proffered her request, first calling him Son of David; and he was silent. And the disciples came to Jesus, 
and said to him, "Send her away: for she crieth after us." We might misunderstand that request if it were 
not for Christ’s reply to her, which shows that they meant, Give her what she wants and let her go. They 
were not unkind; they did not mean, Refuse her, send her away. Christ’s answer was, "1 was not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel." That was his reason for not giving her what she sought. She 
still pleaded; and dropped the title distinctive of Hebraism "Son of David." She put the whole of her need 
into the one word, "Lord, help me." Then he turned towards her and spoke, and at the first moment his 
speech seemed almost more unkind than his silence. "It is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast 
it to the dogs." Here again occurs a word we need to examine. There are two distinct words for dogs, and 
they mark two entirely different ideas. We all know how profound was the hatred of the Hebrew to the 
low, marauding, fierce, half-scavenger, half-wolf dog of that country. But then it is also true that dogs 
were found in Jewish households; they were the little dogs, the playthings of the children; and the word 
Christ used here was that for the little dogs. Probably there was a great welling of pity and tenderness in 
the voice of Jesus as he said to her, "It is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to the little 
dogs." Now, on the basis of that distinction, let us see what she said "Yea, Lord, for even the little dogs 
eat of the crumbs that fall from their masters’ tables." — Notice carefully the placing of the apostrophe. 
"Masters" is plural. It is as if she said, It is true I am outside the covenant; they are masters, they have 
been for centuries. If you say you cannot take the bread of the children and give it to the little dogs under 
the table, the playthings of the children, it is quite true; but even the little dogs have the crumbs. It is not 
surprising that Jesus looked at her and said, "Oh woman, great is thy faith: be it done unto thee even as 
thou wilt." Against prejudice she came, against silence she persevered, against exclusion she proceeded, 
against rebuff she won. That is what he found outside the covenant. Her appeal was based on faith. When 
she said, "Son of David," it was the hope of faith. When she said, "Lord, help me," it was the appeal of 
faith. When she said, "True, Lord, yet the little dogs eat of the crumbs," it was what an old Puritan 
commentator called "the wit of faith," using the word wit in the true old Saxon sense, the tact of faith. 

Turn for a moment from the woman, and glance at the multitudes. We have exactly the same truth — the 
Kingdom benefits given in answer to faith. The bringing of the unfit to Jesus was a venture of faith, in all 
likelihood the outcome of this woman’s victory, for faith is always propagative, and some one else will 
believe because we have believed. Let faith in Christ be manifested in some victory we gain, and there is 
nothing in the wide world more propagative of faith in other people. As we see these people crowd up 
the mountain sides carrying all the incompetents of the neighbourhood, what does it mean? That one 
woman’s faith, which had won a victory, had created faith in Jesus in the whole district and 
neighbourhood, and amongst all the people. And what did he do? He answered them all as they came. 

Oh the glory of the King! All the difficulties were in Jerusalem among those men who were always 
washing their hands! Christ has no difficulty with the man who is polluted with sin, when that man sighs 
his soul to him in faith. But he has a good deal of difficulty with the traditional ritualist. It is the man 
who comes with the great burden, who in faith commits his need to the King, that feels all the virtue of 
his healing pass into his life. There was no difficulty with these people when they believed. 

When these people obtained their blessings "They glorified the God of Israel." These were not of Israel 
after the flesh. They were outside, they were people of Decapolis. They were the condemned Gentiles, 
but they glorified the God of Israel. Why? Because one Man, Jesus of Israel, of Judah’s Kingly tribe, had 
fulfilled toward them the Divine intention. When God made the nation he said, to the Founder, "I will 
bless thee and make thy name great; and be thou a blessing." This Man, living in the covenant 
relationship under God’s blessing, was made a blessing; and through him the rivers of God’s life were 
flowing, not merely inside the geographical boundary in which he lived as a Jew, but out to Tyre and 
Sidon, to Decapolis, to a Canaanitish woman, to the multitudes of men and women outside the covenant! 
Thus the Divine ideal for Israel was realised in this King, and outsiders were made of Israel in spirit by 
faith. 

Finally, notice how the movement of the latter half of this chapter is the demonstration of the strength of 
faith. Perhaps he took his disciples there, that they might see the thing he had not been able to show them 
in the midst of his own people with their traditionalism and ritualism; that they might see faith working 



free and untrammelled; and as he took them there he revealed to them the force of faith in contrast with 
the barrenness of ritualism. 


In his dealing with the woman there was not half the severity we sometimes imagine. In his every action 
there was a gleam of light. First, he came out of the house and was silent; but she could not forget that 
because she was outside claiming him, he had come forth. This was the inspiration of her firmer faith. 
Then when she cried, and he was silent, let us remember that silence is not refusal; indeed, we have 
heard that silence gives consent! In his silence there was still the gleam of hope. When he answered the 
disciples she heard him say, "I was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel." In that there 
was a suggestion of hope; she may have said within herself, Then perhaps he will do something, after all; 
If he is after lost sheep, perhaps he will come put-side the one fold and touch me. Then she cried, "Lord, 
help me." That cry was born of the gleam o hope when he said "lost sheep''-, and when he turned to her it 
was not with the tone of severity, as we have already seen. Christ never spoke severely except to 
Pharisees. He was leading her on, increasing her faith. He knew the strength of her faith, and he wanted 
to bring it out into all its strength. He could have said to the woman, "great is thy faith" at the beginning, 
but he led her through the process of sifting until it flamed into the sight of men. The strength of faith as 
developed by Jesus, seems to be the special value of this story. 

And then, finally, notice the King’s pure pity as he fed the multitude. That feeding was not an answer to 
faith. The crowd did not ask him to feed them. The disciples did not seem to believe that he was called 
upon to feed them. They had seen him feed the multitudes in Judea; but that was within the covenant, 
and the geographically correct place. But there was pity in his heart and power there; and though among 
people who might never see the spiritual life, still he fed them, lest they should faint by the way. 

Behold the King. Behold him with the woman, all strength and tenderness, merging from the process of 
apparent severity to the triumph of a great beneficence. Behold him with the incapable people as they are 
brought to him, the breadth and plenteousness of his power operating on their behalf. Behold him with 
the hungry; in simple and exquisite sympathy, he fed them. 

Let us learn from this meditation what is the law of relation to this King which brings men into the place 
of blessing. It is faith which is persistent; faith which is amenable to law, answering every word he says I 
"Lord, increase our faith.” 

In our relation to Jesus Christ as his messengers and workers, let us look for faith in unexpected places. 
Let us not keep out of Tyre and Sidon because there are no good people there. There is a freshness of 
faith everywhere waiting to surprise us if we will only venture to cross the line. 

Matthew 16:1 

Mt 16:1-12 

WE are now approaching the end of the second division of the book of Matthew, which deals with the 
King’s propaganda. We have heard his Enunciation of Laws; we have seen his Exhibition of Benefits; 
and we are now approaching the end of the section dealing with his Enforcement of Claims. 

In this paragraph we see the last coming of the rulers to him, before he broke with them, and the nation, 
and the crowds; and devoted himself to his own disciples, and to that sacred ministry which led up to, 
and culminated in, the Passion. In this paragraph, therefore, we have his last reply to the rulers during 
their period of probation. After Caesarea Philippi, his relation to these men was that of judge, and his 
message that of denunciation. He never dealt with them again, save, directly or indirectly, to emphasise 
the doom that had fallen upon the nation that had rejected him. In this paragraph we have also the final 
proof of how little his disciples had understood his methods; for when he said to them after the Pharisees 
had left, "Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees," they were so dull of apprehension, that they imagined 
he was talking to them about a certain kind of leaven, for the Pharisees were very punctilious about 
leaven. They did use certain kinds under certain circumstances, but they were particular not to use any 



contaminated by Gentile use. They thought that he was afraid that they would have some of the 
Pharisees’ bread in which was leaven. He said to them, "Oh ye of little faith, why reason ye among 
yourselves, because ye have no bread. Do ye not yet perceive?" It is in some senses a pathetic picture of 
Jesus Christ which this paragraph presents to us. By the rulers of his people his laws were rejected, his 
benefits contemned, his claims ignored. By his own, that little group of disciples he had gathered about 
him, his spiritual meanings were entirely missed. It is the story of the failure of his times to know him. It 
is the story of the failure of his own disciples to appreciate him. The revelation that this paragraph gives 
us is the revelation of the absolute inability of man, unaided, to understand the highest and best things of 
God. We must be very careful that we do not speak of his failure. There is a danger, there is a peril, there 
is quite a tendency to imagine that he experimented and tried one method after another, and that when 
one failed he Pied a new one. That is not the story. It is rather the story of consecutive links in one great 
chain. The master hand forged them all. He failed at no point, but by his patient persistence toward 
victory, he brought into view the failure of man. Thank God there is another chapter, the story of the 
Passion. Had there been nothing but Propaganda it would have been disastrous in its failure, but because 
there was a Passion, the Propaganda presently became powerful, and all the great harvest of that patient, 
suffering, lonely ministry was garnered. 

Let us, then, look first of all at the King and the rulers, as they are revealed to us in the first four verses; 
and then at the disciples and the King, as they are revealed to us in verses five to twelve. 

In looking at the King and the rulers, the first matter that attracts our attention is the coalition of 
criticism. "And the Pharisees and Sadducees came, and trying him, asked him to show them a sign from 
heaven." Some of us have read that so constantly, and have been so accustomed to put all these men in 
the same list — Pharisees, Sadducees, scribes — that we think of them as all alike. So they were in one 
particular, and yet it must have been a startling thing to those who knew them to see these men together 
at all, and together on a matter of religious principle, and on a mission to a religious teacher. 

Who were the Pharisees? They were the ritualists of their day; or, to use the word that more correctly 
reveals them, they were the traditionalists of their day. They believed in God, they believed in the work 
of the Holy Spirit, not exactly as we understand it to-day, but in the fact of the Spirit’s operation. They 
believed in the essential purity and holiness of God. They believed in the fundamental things. They 
believed in angels; they believed in resurrection; they held all the spiritual verities; but they hid them 
from the people whom they were supposed to teach and lead. They hid the spiritualities underneath the 
grave-clothes of ritualism and tradition. They heaped upon men’s shoulders burdens too heavy to be 
borne, and as Jesus once said, did "not move them with their finger." 

Who were the Sadducees? The rationalists of their day. They did not believe in spirits, they did not 
believe in angels, they did not believe in resurrection. They denied all the supernatural elements in 
religion. They made religion a mere ethical code. They declared that a man ought to be true to certain 
high and noble principles without any aid from an unseen world. 

The Pharisee had no dealings with the Sadducee; the Sadducee looked with supreme contempt on the 
Pharisee. The Sadducee would speak of the Pharisee as the man of fanaticism, as being out of date, not 
level with his times; that he was still enslaved, not merely by the tradition that characterised his teaching, 
but by these very obsolete ideas concerning angels, and demons, and resurrection, and spirits. The 
Sadducee was the cultured man of the age, and nearly all the wealthy families of the time were 
Sadducees. The high priest himself, strange and marvellous mockery, in the midst of Hebraism was a 
Sadducee. It was the correct thing of the hour to be a Sadducee! They had left Jesus alone up to this point 
That kind of man always professes to hold in contempt a man who believes in the spiritual and the 
supernatural. 

These were the men who came with one purpose to ask a question, and to puzzle Jesus Christ the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees. Men absolutely divided as between themselves were united on this 
occasion. Some of the old writers got right to the heart of this Scripture in ways that are somewhat 
rough. Trapp, referring to this passage, says, "Dogs, though they fight never so fierce, and mutually 



inter-tear one another, yet if a hare run by, give over, and run after her." That is the whole story of the 
coalition between Pharisees and Sadducees in their coming to Christ. The Pharisees found him 
irreligious because he swept away their tradition. The Sadducees counted him irrational because he 
insisted upon the spiritual. 

Now, what was it they wanted? One is inclined to think that the Pharisees framed the request in view of 
the fact that the Sadducees were with them. They came and asked him for "a sign from heaven." The 
emphasis is to be put on the words from heaven. The Pharisees taught that demons and false gods could 
give signs on earth. The feeding of five thousand or four thousand might be done by some false deity or 
demon: and it was a part of their teaching that signs from heaven were the final proofs of the working of 
God; and if the sun might be made to stand still, if fire might fall from heaven, if there might come to 
them some miraculous portent on the sky; then they would believe. Jesus had been working miracles on 
earth — healing sick, feeding men. As miracles they had the peculiar quality that they had touched the 
things of earth, and these men would be more impressed by a thunderbolt than by the healing of a man; 
by some vivid illumination of the sky in an impossible hour on a dark night, than by the fact that Jesus 
had gathered the hungry crowd of men and women together and fed them. These men were always 
seeking the spectacular, and Jesus religiously declined to satisfy their curiosity. He could have given 
them signs from heaven. "Thinkest thou," he said in the hour of his extremity, "that 1 cannot beseech my 
Father, and he shall even now send me more than twelve legions of angels?" One sigh lifted to heaven, 
and all the armies of heaven would have been let loose through the ambient air! 

They asked him this question "trying him," which means to say that they did not at all believe that he 
could give a sign from heaven. What they wanted to do was to lead him out into a realm where they 
thought that a sign of his power could not be manifested. Perhaps in their request there was a revelation 
of the fact that they still believed what they had suggested so long ago, that he wrought miracles by 
Beelzebub. 

Mark the effect of this coalition. The Pharisees would say, This thing can be, there can be signs out of 
heaven, but he cannot produce them; therefore let us ask him to do it The Sadducees would say, There 
could be no sign out of heaven, so you are safe in asking him to do it. We have two opposing ideas, but 
united in their opposition to him. And so in a. common hostility to him, a common desire to see his 
defeat, these men came to him. 

Now mark our Lord’s answer, "He answered and said unto them, When it is evening, ye say, It will be 
fair weather." Notice the italics here, "it will be.” These words have been inserted to help us. We should 
be better without them. "When it is evening, ye say, Fair weather; for the heaven is red. And in the 
morning" — again miss the it will be — "Foul weather today, for the heaven is red and lowering. Ye 
know how to discern the face of the heaven: but ye cannot the signs of the times." The more we ponder 
his method with those men, and the matchless marvel of his wisdom with them, the more we are driven 
into the place of adoration, when we see the calm, quiet, satirical dignity of the whole movement; for we 
cannot read the story of Jesus and his teaching without finding a vein of satire, but which was never cruel 
and brutal. It was the satire of the summer lightning that clears the atmosphere; but it could become a 
thunderbolt that smote to death if men persisted in hypocritical criticism. 

Jesus Christ did not say these men were wrong. They came to criticise him, but they went away 
criticised; they came to measure him, but they went away measured. He knew the measure of their 
incapacity as well as the measure of their ability. They were equal to watching precedents and sequences 
in the realm of the external, but they were not equal to watching precedents and sequences in the realm 
of the spiritual. Said Jesus, you ask me for a sign out of heaven. The air is full of signs. All about you are 
the voices of the eternal and infinite speaking to you, but you are blind concerning the things of God. 

And he said much more than this. He accounted for their blindness in his use of the words — "An evil 
and adulterous generation.” That was their measurement, that lay behind their inability, and was the 
reason for it. "Evil,” that described them as wicked in themselves and as exerting an influence which was 
harmful. When Jesus used the word "adulterous" He did so in the spiritual realm, in the sense in which 



the old prophets had used it, as revealing the failure in relation between God and his people. "I will 
betroth thee unto me for ever," was the great love-message of God to his people. The most scathing 
indictment brought by the prophets against the people was that they had played the harlot. Jesus 
employed the prophetic message of the past and flung it red-hot upon them. He said, How can you 
interpret religion when you are evil in yourselves, and adulterous in your relationship to God, unfaithful 
to the covenant with God? And now you come and ask for a sign, such a sign as will satisfy your 
debased and depraved nature, a sign in the realm which you think you understand. "There shall no sign 
be given unto it, but the sign of Jonah." That was but a repetition of what our Lord had said to them on 
another occasion at greater length. The sign of Jonah was not a sign given to Israel but to Nineveh. It was 
the sign of a man coming into Nineveh who had been flung out to death, and of that man’s preaching in 
Nineveh. Jesus had amplified the illustration before, when he had said: 

"For as Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of the whale; so shall the Son of Man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth." The man who had been in the heart of the fish, flung out 
to death, came back and preached; and the Lord told these men that the last time they would have this 
sign, which condemned their whole system, both of traditionalism and rationalism, would be when the 
voice that had been attempting to interpret the spiritualities to them, and which they would silence in 
death, would again be heard; and their traditional blunders would perish while his message would live 
on. He told the Sadducees, who held in contempt the whole story of the supernatural, that the Man whom 
they attempted to trap in his conversation, would come back to deny their rationalism by the fact of 
resurrection. That was their sign. They must wait for it. 

"And he left them, and departed." In these words we have a revelation of the hopelessness of their 
condition, and an account of the act of the saddened and rejected King. 

Now let us turn to observe the King and his own. They crossed over and they came to the other side, and 
when they got there Jesus said to them, "Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees"; take heed of that which is in itself corrupt, and which produces corruption; of that which is 
in itself disintegrating, and which, communicated to other things, will carry on that process of 
disintegration. "Take heed," that is, discern it, know it, be acquainted with it; literally — stare at it! And 
then "Beware" literally, hold yourself against it. These were Christ’s two words concerning the leaven of 
the Pharisees — the influence of traditionalism; and the leaven of the Sadducees — the influence of 
rationalism. Thus the King was guarding the religion of his own disciples, the religion for which he 
himself stood, against his most insidious enemies for all time, for he knew the things that would most 
harm Christianity would be these two things — the addition of tradition, and the subtraction of the 
supernatural. These repeat themselves in every successive century. There are no men now wearing 
phylacteries, but there are a great many Pharisees who are saying, you must do this, which God has not 
commanded, or else you are not doing what God has commanded. Let us protest against that. Also 
against the naturalism of the Sadducees which brings Christianity to the level of a cult, of a system of 
ethics, of an ideal. Let us still believe in the virgin birth; let us still believe in the actual resurrection of 
the body of Jesus; and that at the right hand of the Majesty on high, is the Man of Nazareth, the great 
Mystery of spiritual Omnipresence, and yet a physical form, existing in oneness with God. 

But how came the disciples to misinterpret him? They said, he is warning us against them because we 
forgot to take bread. Perhaps their misinterpretation was due first to preoccupation of mind. They were 
worrying about loaves. He reminded them they had seen him feed four thousand before, and five 
thousand a little earlier — "O ye of little faith, why reason ye among yourselves?"; do you not remember 
what 1 have done? Preoccupation with loaves was due to lack of faith. We cannot quite understand the 
lack of faith when we remember that they had seen him twice over, quite recently, feed the multitudes; 
when we consider that — 

"’Twas springtime when he blessed the bread, 

’Twas harvest when he brake." 



If they had seen him feed five thousand with five loaves, surely they need not have been afraid so long as 
he was present. Somehow they forgot. Let the failure of these men utter its warning to us. Let us not 
imagine that victory in the past means that faith will never tremble again. The disciples saw the tongues 
of fire only once; then they had to work the spiritual fact out in their lives. Do not let us think too much 
about loaves. God help us to keep our mind upon the Master. Lack of faith, which means preoccupation 
with loaves, issues in spiritual blindness. 

What did he do with them? He chided them for their lack of faith. He revealed to them that he was more 
occupied with the sustenance of the spiritual than the material. And it is written that at last they 
understood him. He who turned his back in satirical scorn upon the Pharisees and Sadducees who had 
come for no other purpose than to tempt him, was very patient with the blundering disciples and waited 
for them. Oh he is a wonderful Master! He will say it again if we do not understand it the first time. If 
you are a Pharisee or a Sadducee with your animosity, and your criticism, and your cleverness, he will 
laugh at you in high heaven, and he will turn his back upon you. But if you are a weak, trembling, 
foolish, frail child, thinking about loaves when you ought to be thinking about spiritual things, he will 
say it again. Oh it is these second things that reveal his patience! 

Thus ends, as to its apparent failure, the King’s enforcement of his claims. His laws have been 
enunciated and rejected; his benefits have been exhibited and contemned; his claims have been enforced 
and refused. Nothing is clearer than the absolute necessity for more than propaganda in this very 
apparent failure of Jesus. To end here is to end at failure. Take the Gospel of Matthew and take out the 
last part, the story of the via dolorosa and the Passion, and the Resurrection, and Christ was a failure. 

But thank God the Passion is also here, and the victory is won. If he had ended here he would have been 
a failure, not as the Revealer of ideals, for his ideals are high and noble; not as the Teacher of an ethic, 
for his ethic is unmatched; but as a Helper of souls, as One able to take hold of the incompetent and 
make him competent. If that were the end, then our Lord was but a great Experimenter. The failure of 
such methods was due to man’s incapacity, until touched with the new light and life to see the Kingdom 
and to enter in. He had said so at the beginning, "Except one be born anew, he cannot see the Kingdom 
of God." The failure was evident to his own mind from the very beginning; but it must be revealed; and 
on the way to the Passion he explained it. 

This explains a great deal that perplexes us. We often think God is slow in the interests of his eternal 
throne and universe; but things that lie hidden in human life must be wrought out into manifestation; and 
that accounts for the slowness of the centuries. But, as to Propaganda he added Passion, so to Passion he 
will add his Perfect Victory. 

Matthew 16:13 

Mt 16:13-20 

THIS is one of the most remarkable passages in the whole of this Gospel of the King. Here we are at the 
centre of our story; here we find light which flashes backward and forward, illuminating the path we 
have already travelled, and casting its light upon what remains to us of the study of this book. 

The central matters of the paragraph are evidently those of the confession of Peter, and the answer of 
Christ to that confession. All the surrounding statements we may therefore treat first by way of 
introduction. 

There is certainly some significance in the place where Peter’s confession was made, and where our Lord 
uttered his first words concerning the Church. Caesarea Philippi was situated at the northern extremity of 
Jewish territory. It was a district which had been peculiarly and terribly associated with idol worship. To 
this day there are remains of temples and altars which were raised in connection with idolatry. 



There was also a political and religious significance in the place. It was in this vicinity that Herod the 
Great had raised a temple of white marble to Caesar Augustus, a temple recognising the element of 
worship in the attitude of the Roman Empire to the Emperor. 

The place in the ministry of our Lord is of supreme interest The King was practically already rejected, in 
spirit if not outwardly and openly. The King was about to proceed to that new work, by which his 
Kingship would be established, and his Kingdom ensured. 

Having gathered his disciples into this remarkable locality, he said to them, "Who do men say that the 
Son of man is?" The term, "the Son of man," is personal, and not generic here. It was perhaps sometimes 
used in a generic sense, but not by our Lord; and in this instance the disciples did not so understand it, or 
they would never have answered, "Elijah,” "John the Baptist," "Jeremiah or one of the prophets." They 
understood it as a personal question. In effect Jesus said to these men. What is the result of my work so 
far? What do men say about me? He did not need information; he was perfectly familiar with the general 
attitude towards himself; but in order to prepare the way for the new movement, to lead these men 
forward, he gathered them quietly about him at Caesarea Philippi, and said to them, if we may reverently 
change the phrasing; Now let us see what all my work so far amounts to. What is the result of my 
preaching and teaching and working of miracles, and your preaching and teaching? "Who do men say 
that the Son of man is?" 

Their reply was one that shows the measure in which he had succeeded; that there had come to his age a 
remarkable conviction concerning him. But it also shows that the men of the age had not appreciated 
him, and that the measure of their understanding was distinctly limited. These disciples at Caesarea 
Philippi told him only the best things they had heard about him. Although they had heard men say, he is 
beside himself, he hath a devil; they said, "Some say John the Baptist; some, Elijah; and others, 

Jeremiah, or one of the prophets." 

Taking that answer very broadly, and accepting their testimony, as a correct estimate of the best which 
the age had discovered about Jesus; it is evident that there was widespread conviction that there was 
something supernatural about him. Men had come so far as to decide that they could not account for him 
in any ordinary way; they could not place him in any school of the prophets of their own day. They 
listened to other men, and detected the accent of Hillel, or the accent of Gamaliel, or of some other 
teacher. 

They could not do so with Jesus. They said, It is John the Baptist come again; or the prophecy that Elijah 
should come again is being fulfilled; or Jeremiah has returned with his thunder and his tears; or one of 
the prophets of the past has returned. They ranked him amongst the prophets, the men of vision, the men 
who declared God’s word to their age. They could not account for him in any other way. 

If we remember the differences between John, and Elijah, and Jeremiah, and the other prophets, it is 
evident that these differing opinions constitute a revelation of the variety of the message and mission of 
Jesus. They said, we cannot quite place him. We can hear something of the lamentations of Jeremiah; we 
have seen a good deal of the fire of Mount Carmel flashing from his eyes; we have also heard the tones 
of the sweet lullaby of Zephaniah’s final love-song. We do not know where to place him; he has notes 
which remind us of them all. His own age had come so far as that, but it had not discovered the deepest 
truth concerning him. 

Then he narrowed the inquiry. Instead of the wider sweep, he turned to the smaller circle, to those who 
had been with him, and still were with him. He said, you have been with me, you have walked this 
highway between Jerusalem and Jericho with me, you have seen the healing and heard the teaching, and 
watched the opposition, and seen how 1 have dealt with it. The age has come so far and no farther; the 
age has lived in the twilight; have you found the light? "Who say ye that I am?" That leads us to the heart 
of our passage, to Peter’s confession. 



Nineteen centuries have passed, and the phrasing of this wonderful passage has been the familiar 
language of the Church of God for all that time; and we have often robbed it of its glory by attempting to 
add to its meaning. We have twisted it and contorted it, to establish some philosophy of our own, to 
bolster up some preconceived notion, until we are in danger of missing its music. 

The simplest way in which to hear this confession is to attempt to lift ourselves out of our present 
position, and to put ourselves back into the midst of that first little group of disciples, and to listen as 
they listened to Peter’s confession and our Lord’s answer thereto. Peter looked at him and said, "Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God." 

Let us take the first part of Peter’s confession in all its simplicity; and hear only what Peter undoubtedly 
desired to express, the Hebrew thought, "Thou art the Messiah." If we say to-day, Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Christ, we have a larger conception of the meaning of the title Christ than Peter had. The very word 
Christ has taken on a more spacious, radiant, and mystic meaning. Peter was a Hebrew, a. child of the 
Hebrew race. He was born in its midst, and had been nurtured upon its thinking. Every fibre of his 
personality was affected by its conceptions, and it was as a Hebrew that he said to that Man who styled 
himself "The Son of man," "Thou are the Christ," the Messiah. That is, thou art the Fulfiller of all the 
expectations of the Hebrew people, the One by whom our hopes are to be realised, the One in whom the 
economy culminates, the One from whom there is to break the dawn of a new day and a new era. The 
Hebrew seers, psalmists, and prophets, had all looked for the coming of One. All through their literature 
we see the ideal merging into a personality. If we read Isaiah with any carefulness, we see how through 
the national ideal there gradually emerges into view a Person, and that Person is at once Servant and 
King; oppressed, broken, afflicted; and triumphant, crowned, victorious. All the men of vision of the 
Hebrew economy had looked for One who should fulfil their expectations, realise their hopes. The 
Hebrew prophets were perpetually speaking of the day of God. Their eyes were always looking forward, 
and as some of them climbed higher than others on the great mountain peaks, they saw farther along the 
distances, and, with wonderful accuracy, they described that Person. They waited for him and watched 
for him. He was to break oppression, to establish righteousness, to baptize the nations with the river of 
God, and wherever the river came there would be life. 

At last a son of the nation, a fisherman only, standing in the neighbourhood of the ruins of the ancient 
temples of idolatry, looking into the face of this Man, whom he had heard teaching and preaching for 
nearly three years, said to him, "Thou art the Messiah," the One for whom we have all been waiting, for 
whom we have all been looking; and he added to that, "The Son of the living God." 

We must read the question and answer carefully, if we would find the values. Jesus first said, "Who do 
men say that the Son of man is?" When he spoke to the disciples he said, "Who say ye that I am?" Thus 
he identified himself with the Son of man. Peter said, "Thou," the Son of man, "art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God." The description, "the Son of the living God," is correlative to Christ’s description, "the 
Son of man.” I am the Son of man, said Jesus in effect, who am I? "Thou art the Messiah, the Son of the 
living God," said Peter. So as the title, "the Christ," answered the question "Who"; the description, "the 
Son of the living God," stood in correlation to "the Son of man." 

Peter’s confession was a very definite one, and yet one that recognized his consciousness of the mystic 
element in this Man, beyond the things the age had seen. The age had caught the comprehensiveness of 
the prophetic note. The age had recognized more — the supernaturalness of this Teacher. Peter, 
recognizing all this, defined it, and went beyond the age, and said; "Thou art the Messiah"; more than 
John the forerunner, more than Elijah the foreteller, more than Jeremiah the watcher and the one who 
waited; thou art the One toward whom they all looked. There is manifested in all thy doing, and in all thy 
teaching, something that differentiates thee from all other teachers and men. Son of man, but Son of the 
living God, the Messiah. United to us in that thou art our Messiah, yet distanced from us by the mystic 
gleaming of thy glory, the fair brightness of thy Person as it falls upon our lives. 


In the King’s answer to this great confession let us notice first, his Beatitude; 



"Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
who is in heaven"; 


Secondly, his great announcement; 

"1 also say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church; and the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it. I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven"; 

Finally, the warning note, strange and peculiar at first seeming, yet necessary when carefully considered; 

"Then charged he the disciples that they should tell no man that he was the Christ." 

First, the Beatitude. Jesus did not pronounce a reward upon Peter, for the discovery he had made, when 
he said, "Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah." On the contrary, he was rather describing the condition 
into which Peter had come by the gain of this new knowledge which he had confessed. Such confession, 
that he was the Christ, and the Son of the living God, was in itself the result of Divine illumination. Not 
in the confession, but in the consciousness out of which the confession was born, was Peter blessed. 
Probably he spoke for the rest as well as for himself, but one man at least had made contact with the 
purposes and power of God. He said, "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God." Jesus said, 
"Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah." That is the key to the situation. That is the discovery upon which 
the human soul is remade. That is the discovery upon which human society is to be remade. That is the 
discovery upon which the city of God is to be built, and the everlasting Kingdom established. 

How did Peter learn this fact? Let the Lord continue, "Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father who is in heaven." He took hold of a common colloquialism of his times and used it. The man 
in the street would say, Flesh and blood cannot endure this; flesh and blood cannot see through this. 
Christ said, That confession you have made is not something that another man told you; you have not 
discovered it; my Father hath revealed it unto thee. 

How did the Father reveal that to Peter? Men have tried to account for it in various ways, and all the 
while the naming truth is in front of them — Through Christ himself. What Jesus said in effect was 
this — There is my victory as Revealer. I have come to reveal the Father, and I have been successful, for 
here is one man who finds in me the expression of the Father, and knows my relation to the Father, not 
by the wit or wisdom of man, but by my own revelation of the Father. One soul at least had seen God in 
him, and heard God through him. He had followed and listened, and had come over the mountains, and 
through the driving mists, until at last it had flamed upon his consciousness that there was God, in his 
Son, the long-looked-for Messiah, and he confessed it. He had found God, he had touched the eternal 
principles, he had come into contact with the purposes and plan and power of God. That was the 
beginning of the new era; the first movement of which, as Christians, we are the continuation. 

Then our Lord went farther. He said, "Thou art Peter.” That is — when he really obtained his name; he 
had never possessed it properly before. In the Gospel of John, in the first chapter, we read, "He findeth 
first his own brother Simon, and saith unto him, we have found the Messiah (which is, being interpreted, 
Christ). He brought him unto Jesus." Andrew brought his brother Simon. Jesus looked upon him, and 
said, "Thou art Simon the son of John: thou shalt be called Cephas (which, is by interpretation, Peter)." 

Now at Caesarea Philippi he said, "Thou art Peter" — I told you what you would be — when first my 
eyes rested upon you. I knew your human setting and pedigree; but I said to you, you shall be rock, a 
man of strength. He had led the man on and on, and at last he brought him to Caesarea Philippi, and said, 
Now do you know me, Simon? Simon said, "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God." Jesus said, 
"Blessed art thou"; not by the discovery of thy flesh-and-blood nature, which is represented by the 
symbol of Simon Bar-Jonah, hath it been revealed unto thee; but through my speech and life thou hast 
come to the light. Now thou art Petros, rock. 



Then what? "Upon this rock" not Petros, a piece of rock, a fragment of the rock nature, but Petra , the 
essential rock — "Upon this rock I will build my Church." Thou art of the rock nature, and thou shalt be 
built upon the rock foundation. 

"Upon this rock." Remember, he was talking to Hebrews. If we trace the figurative use of the word rock 
through the Hebrew Scriptures, we find that it is never used symbolically of man, but always of God. So 
here at Caesarea Philippi. It is not upon Peter that the Church is built. Jesus did not trifle with figures of 
speech. He took up their old Hebrew illustration — rock, always the symbol of Deity — and said, Upon 
God himself I will build my Church. My Kingdom shall consist of those who are built into God, 
"partakers of the Divine nature." 

Mark the intention carefully by taking Peter’s final words first — "The living God." Then the word 
immediately preceding — "the Son of the living God"; and then the first word — "Thou art Messiah.” 
Jesus said; On that, I will build my Church, on Jehovah God, manifest in time in his Son, administering 
the affairs of the world through that Son as Messiah. Peter had found the foundation, had touched 
Jehovah, and by touching him had become petros. 

As to the structure to be erected on this foundation our Lord said, "I will build my Church." Our word 
Church does not correctly express the idea. 

The word ecclesia was a very familiar word in our Lord’s time, and it had a Hebrew and a Greek use. 

The Hebrews spoke of the ecclesia. They had two words very much alike in their intention, and yet 
separated in use — synagogue, and ecclesia. They marked the facts in which the Hebrew people were 
different from other nations. Synagogue meant the assembling together of God’s people in worship. 

Jesus did not say, my synagogue, he said, my ecclesia. The Hebrew use of the word ecclesia marked the 
Hebrew people as a selected people, as a Theocracy. That was the great thought in the word, a God- 
governed people, not governed by policy or by human kings. That was the underlying thought in the 
Hebrew mind. Ecclesia was also in common use in Greek cities at the time. In one of the later chapters 
of the book of Acts we find that the whole ecclesia came together to discuss their affairs. It does not 
mean the Church of God. It was the town meeting, an assemblage of free men. No slave could be a 
member of the ecclesia. Jesus stood in the midst of these Hebrew and Greek ideas, and said, "My 
ecclesia"; my people, my Theocracy; and my assembly for the purpose of authority and government in 
the affairs of the world. "My Church." 

Of that Church Christ said, "I will build." There was no unveiling here of the method, save as it is 
illuminated by the happening at the moment, when this one man was brought into relationship with Jesus 
Christ. We must wait for the teaching of the Spirit in the epistles perfectly to comprehend the meaning of 
the Master. The thought was afterwards elaborated in the teaching of Peter and of Paul. When Peter 
himself, later on, wrote about the building of the Church, he spoke of living stones, built on a living 
Stone. He introduced the thought of life. He lifted the figure out of its natural realm, and infused into it a 
new quantity and a new element, something which differentiated it from the figure itself, so that by the 
disparity we learn quite as much as by the actual symbolism. For illumination as to the process of the 
building we turn to that wonderful fourth chapter of the letter to the Ephesians, with its unveiling of the 
Church in the process of its erection; "There is one body, and one Spirit, even as also ye were called in 
one hope of your calling." That is the whole fact of the Church. One Body, Christ the Head and all 
believers the members; One Spirit, the common life of Christ shared by the members. That is the catholic 
Church. 

From that the Apostle proceeded to show how men come into that Body, and share that life, "One Lord," 
the object of faith presented to the mind; "one faith," fastening upon the Lordship, and yielding to it; 

"one baptism," that of the Holy Spirit, whereby the believer is made a member of the Lord. Through the 
illustration of Paul’s phrasing we go back to Caesarea Philippi, and watch the process. "One Lord," 

Jesus; "one faith," the faith which says, "Thou are the Messiah, the Son of the living God"; "one 
baptism" of the Spirit, that whereby Peter was at Pentecost made a partaker of the nature of his Lord, and 



a member of the body of Christ, a living stone in the great building. Then the Apostle completed his 
statement, "One God and Father of us all, who is over all, and through all, and in all." 


This is the Master’s method of building his Church, but it will never be seen in all its perfect glory until 
the morning of the second Advent, when, gathered into perfect unity with Jesus, all the scaffolding 
removed, it will be manifested in its splendid beauty and glory. 

Because Jesus said, "1 will build,” we are sure of the impregnability of the Church, that nothing can 
destroy it, that all the forces of darkness can never finally prevent the completion of his Church. No rite 
or ceremony of man can admit us to that Church. Its strength lies in the fact that he builds it stone for 
stone, fitting each into its proper place, taking only such as by living faith participate in his own nature, 
and therefore are ready to be built into his great Church. 

We know from that declaration also that the Church will be glorious in beauty. If we are inclined to say 
that we have not seen very much of its beauty yet, we must remember that we have never seen its 
corporate beauty. We have, all of us, thank God, had some glimpses of the glory of the Church in its 
individual members. We have seen and known Christly souls who have not only caught the Spirit of 
Christ, but who so share the life of Christ, that his beauty, his compassion, and his tenderness are all 
manifested in their lives. Think for the prophetic moment, in which we forecast the future, of what it will 
be when that whole glorious company is gathered out and completed, and he presents his Church to God, 
a glorious thing, not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing. The beauty of his Church will consist, first 
of all, in the diversity of individual lives, all types and temperaments gathered into one great harmony; 
and the beauty will consist finally in the unity of the manifestation of the glories of Christ. In the letter to 
the Ephesians the Apostle urges us "to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace," and, as the 
argument proceeds, we see that we are to "grow up in all things into him, who is the Head, even Christ." 
If we take that passage as indicating the necessity and importance of individual development, we must 
not imagine that to be its only meaning, or that it exhausts the passage; "Till we all attain unto the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. Individually we can never come to that. It will take the whole Church to 
realise the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." 

The Colossian epistle, which is the twin epistle of the Ephesian one, throws light upon this, "It was the 
good pleasure of the Father that in him should all the fulness dwell ... in him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily." The fulness of God is the fulness of Christ; and the fulness of Christ is the fulness 
of the Church. That is the radiant splendour of the Church, that when he has completed his building upon 
the Rock foundation; then his ransomed and redeemed Church will be a medium through which all the 
glory of God, realised in himself, shall flash in resplendent glory through ages that are yet unborn. 

Christ then went on to speak of two present activities or influences of the Church. First, "The gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it," That is a description of the aggressive mission, or the destructive 
powers of the Church. This word of Jesus needs careful consideration. In common with many of the 
utterances of our Lord, we have been in danger of dealing with it superficially. First, notice that there is a 
difference between the inclusive statement, "I will build my Church," and the next word, "The gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it.” The first word declares his construction of the instrument. The second 
word declares partially what the function of the instrument shall be; "The gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it" This cannot refer to the strength of the Church against attack. Careless reading would give us 
to think that Jesus meant, I build my Church, and though all Hades come up against it, it cannot 
overcome it The figure the Lord uses does not admit that interpretation. An attacking force never carries 
its city gates up when it goes to fight It is not a figure of the defensive strength of the Church. 

Neither does it mean that the Church shall be able to capture Hades. The Church does not desire to 
possess Hades. We must look more closely, or we miss the meaning of this great word. It is the figure of 
escape. It is a declaration of the fact that the Church will be able to make a way of escape from a 
beleagured city, which is in harmony with the perpetual outlook upon death in the life of the Christian. 



Death in the New Testament is never getting into harbour; it is getting out of the harbour on to the 
boundless sea. Tennyson caught the New Testament idea when he sang, 


"I hope to see my Pilot face to face. When I have crossed the bar." 

That crossing is outward, not inward. It is a false figure of speech that imagines that in the case of the 
Christian, death is running into harbour with rent cordage and tattered sails. When Paul speaks of death 
he speaks of his departure, unloosing, the cutting of the cord that binds him, the liberating of the ship 
from the restraint of the harbour to the boundless sea for which it was made. Here the idea is the same. 
The Church is seen in a beleagured city; and Jesus says, The Church will take the gates of the city and 
escape into the larger life that lies beyond. 

But that is not the deepest thing of all. What is death in the economy of Jesus? The last enemy. What are 
the enemies that precede death? First, sin, or rebellion, for sin in its genesis is rebellion against God’s 
government. Next, sorrow, in its widest sense, as including all lack and limitation. Then the final 
enemy — death. There they stand, the three great enemies of the race; sin, sorrow, death. The Christian 
man sings an anthem when he looks at death, "Oh death, where is thy victory? Oh death, where is thy 
sting?" How can he thus sing in the face of death, the last enemy, that has held the race enthralled so 
long? "The sting of death is sin; and the power of sin is the law; but thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." Victory begins over sin; it proceeds over sorrow; it ends over 
death. Jesus Christ says, my Church which I build shall be a great aggressive force. Jesus was always 
merging the two figures of battle and building. He is the Builder, who needs builders that he can depend 
upon. He is the King going forth to conquest, who needs soldiers he can depend upon. For the moment 
he speaks as the great Commander leading his Church as an aggressive force, and as the great 
Commander he sees, not merely the battle, but all the issues of the campaign. The whole field was in the 
vision of Jesus, as he stood at Caesarea Philippi. He himself was about to enter into conflict with sin; to 
enter into conflict with sorrow, wiping tears away, healing wounds; mastering death; and all his people 
coming after him, must be people in conflict with sin and sorrow, and finally in conflict with death. 

Jesus here saw the whole field stretched out before him, and with the tone of assured victory in his voice, 
he did not stay to enumerate the battles and the foes, but passed to the last, and said, "The gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it." My Church shall be an aggressive force moving ever on, overcoming foe 
after foe, until, presently, when they come to the gates of lie beleagured city, they shall find their way 
through them and into the life that lies beyond. 

In the view of Jesus the world itself is seen as a beleagured city held in death’s power. In the midst of the 
world, not outside it, he himself is working, building; and his Church in the beleaguered city is to be a 
force intended to wage war against things that harm, and open the way out into life for the beleagured 
peoples. The war is within, not without. The Church wins its victory over sin by his blood; wins its 
victory over sorrow by his sympathy manifest in the presence of sorrow; wins its victory over death by 
breaking down the fear of death in trusting hearts, and, as the individual soldiers come down to the end, 
they find that the gates are captured, and they march through, not passing through swollen rivers as we 
sometimes sing, but dryshod into the land that lies beyond, without a thread of the garments wetted even 
by the dews that rise from the river. "The gates of Hades shall not prevail against it." 

If the Church has not been victorious in the conflict with sin and sorrow and death, it is due to the 
unfaithfulness of the Church. Let us not blame the Master and Leader. Did we but realise all his 
preciousness, that the security and energy of his life is at our disposal by the Spirit, we should be 
perpetually victorious, and the Church of God would not only be, "Fair as the moon, Clear as the sun," 
but "Terrible as an army with banners." If we are defeated in the fight it is because, like the Israelites, we 
have some Achan in the camp with a wedge of gold or Babylonish garment; and that complicity with the 
things that are against God, weakens us in our conflict. 

But further, the King said; "I will give unto thee the keys of the Kingdom of heaven." What are these 
keys? He was speaking to Hebrews, and the phrase, "the keys" was perfectly familiar to them. They were 



the insignia of the office of the scribe, the teacher of the law of God. The key was the sign, not of priestly 
office, but of the office of the scribe. The keys committed to Peter were not the keys of the Church, but 
the keys of the Kingdom. When Jesus spoke to Peter upon this occasion he spoke to him as a scribe. In 
chapter thirteen we have the parables of the Kingdom, and they end with the words, "Therefore," because 
ye have understood, "every scribe who hath been made a disciple to the Kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
man that is a householder, who bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old." The parting of the 
ways had come at Caesarea Philippi. Because Peter had answered, "Thou art the Messiah," he had 
become a scribe instructed in the Kingdom of heaven. Now, said Christ, I will give you the keys of the 
Kingdom of heaven. You are my scribe. The keys of the Kingdom were given to the illuminated, to those 
who understood the principle of the Kingdom, the laws of the Kingdom, the method of the Kingdom. 
When Jesus said to Peter, "I will give unto thee the keys of the Kingdom," he spoke to him as 
representative man, he spoke to him as the first man who had gained the vision of illumination, "Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in 
heaven"; thou shalt have the keys of the Kingdom. 

To-day these keys belong to every one who proclaims that Kingdom. They are the warrant for the 
preacher. They do not constitute a warrant for priesthood, but for the scribe instructed in the Kingdom, 
preaching, teaching the Kingdom, unlocking its meaning, explaining its law. So that Christ said not 
merely; my Church is to be an aggressive force; but my Church is to be a constructive force in the midst 
of the age, teaching the Kingdom and holding the keys of the Kingdom; not to lock, or shut out, or 
exclude, but to interpret and administer. 

In close connection follow the words; "Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven." In these words he committed to his 
Church the final authority in human life. These phrases were perfectly familiar to the Jew, we find them 
in the literature of the time. They said, Shammai binds this, but Hillel looses; which simply meant, 
Shammai makes this obligatory, but Hillel leaves it optional. Binding simply meant an authoritative 
declaration concerning what must be done, or what must not be done. Loosing meant permission given 
to. men to do or not to do. It was purely and simply a Hebrew method of describing ethical authority. 
Jesus said, In the history of the world, my Church shall not merely be an aggressive force to which 
Hades’ gates shall yield; my Church shall hold the keys of interpretation of the Divine Will; my Church 
shall erect the moral standards for the world. Whatever my Church shall bind, shall be bound; whatever 
it shall loose, shall be loosed. In the twenty-third chapter of Matthew Jesus is reported to have said, 
speaking of the scribes and Pharisees, "They bind heavy burdens," using the word in the same sense as 
that in which he used it of his Church. The Church is to be the standard of ethics. All the binding and 
loosing of the Church is to be based upon his authority, and that is what he meant when he said, "Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light." In that word of Jesus is discovered the central authority; it is the will of 
God. Consequently the Church is to be, not merely an aggressive force, conquering his enemies, and 
opening a way out of all prisons; but it is also to interpret to the world the moral standards of life, and to 
teach men the will of God. 

Every high ideal that obtains to-day in civilised countries has been learnt from the Church of God. The 
final ethic of the world was born with Jesus. Everything that is high, and noble, and uplifting, in the 
thinking and legislation of the nations, has come out of his heart by the interpretation of his Church. 

If we had been true to him the world would have learnt more rapidly; but the measure in which it has 
learnt is the measure in which the Church has been the interpreter of the ethic of God. 

In conclusion let us glance at the warning that he addressed to these men. It seems a very strange thing 
that he said; "Then charged he the disciples that they should tell no man that he was the Christ." If we 
connect the word "they" of verse twenty with the "my Father" of verse seventeen, we shall better 
understand the meaning of that charge. Jesus said to Peter, "Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven." Then he charged them "that 



they should tell no man he was the Christ." That is to say, it is not in the power of the Church to reveal 
the truth about Christ to the soul of a man; that must be the work of God. The work of the Church is not 
that of preaching a theory, even though it be a correct theory, of the Person of Christ; the work of the 
Church is that of preaching the Kingdom of God, the evangel of salvation, by bringing men into personal 
contact with Christ. 

We can do what was done when Peter was led to Jesus, we can say to men, "Come and see." But they 
must look for themselves, they must have God’s revelation in their own soul. If men attempt to depend 
for their Christianity upon another’s theory of the Christ, they will be lost. If a man for himself listen, 
and watch, and wait, until there is personal revelation, there will come to him the light of the Father’s 
own manifestation. So shall he be changed into a living stone, be built upon the Rock, become a member 
of his Church. 

All this was teaching in advance, so far as these men were concerned. They did not understand him 
perfectly. He had to begin now to show them how he could put his radiant, virtuous, victorious life at 
their disposal through dying; and when he did so, they were afraid. Never did they understand him until 
the Spirit came, and, in answer to their faith, baptized them into living union with their Lord. They 
received their final explanation of Christ, his Cross, and his Church, by the baptism of the Holy Spirit; 
and so must we. 

Matthew 16:21 

Mt 16:21-28 

THE words with which this parable graph opens indicate a new beginning in the mission of the King. 
"From that time began Jesus to show unto his disciples that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things ... and be killed, and the third day be raised up.” We are not necessarily to understand that he at 
once said all these things exactly in this form. He then began to tell them these things. This declaration is 
Matthew’s summary, and constitutes the key to the final section of the Gospel. The ministry of Jesus was 
no longer mainly a ministry to the multitudes, but a ministry to his own. He devoted himself largely to 
preparing them for the experience of his Passion. Presently he went up to Jerusalem in solemn and 
Kingly glory in order to denounce and reject the whole Hebrew nation. Finally we see him passing 
through the Passion experiences to complete triumph. 

From here, then, to the end, we see the King; first, unveiling his Cross to his own disciples; secondly, 
authoritatively and officially casting off the Hebrew nation; thirdly, giving his disciples the programme 
of the coming economy; and, finally, passing to his Passion, and his triumph. 

At the commencement of this division dealing with the Passion of the King, we have this section; and 
there is a sense in which everything that follows is mirrored in this scene. It is, as it were, a preface to the 
rest. In it we see all the principles operating discovered to the end of the story. 

These, moreover, are the principles of action from then until now, and throughout the whole of this age. 
The understanding of these is absolutely necessary to us at all times as we face our work for our Lord 
and Master. 

The first matter of importance is that of the antagonism revealed. Christ began to talk of his Cross, and 
Peter at once objected. For a moment, very reverently, let us forget the persons, Christ and Peter, and see 
the antagonistic principles. The contrast is made plain in the words, "The things of God — the things of 
men." "From that time began Jesus to show unto his disciples, that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer 
many things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and the third day be raised up. And 
Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall never be unto thee." 
Jesus began to say that he must suffer; Peter began to object and to say, "Be it far from thee, Lord." The 
things of God are Christ’s estimate of necessity and of method. The Son of Man "must go unto 
Jerusalem, and suffer ... and be killed ... and be raised up." The things of men are revealed in Peter’s 



thought. Lord, not that; pity thyself, have mercy upon thyself; that be far from thee; anything but that. 
The things of God; the method of the, Cross that merges into the victory of resurrection. The things of 
men; the method of self-seeking that shuns the Cross, and ends in ultimate destruction. 

Let us look at these things of God more carefully. "From that time began Jesus to show unto his disciples 
that he must go unto Jerusalem.” Jerusalem was the place of danger and peril. The line of policy was to 
miss Jerusalem. The line of expediency, from human standards, was that, wherever else he went, he 
should not go to Jerusalem. And he began by saying The Son of Man "must go unto Jerusalem." The 
emphasis of that "must" continues throughout the statement. "He must suffer many things," and "must be 
killed," and "must be raised again the third day." If we thus repeat the "must" before each of these 
declarations we notice that there is a value in the "must" which may be interpreted along the line of 
human experience and passion, and that there is a value in the "must" which defies any such 
interpretation. There is a sense in which the "must" was the "must" of human surroundings. "He must 
suffer and be killed," because that was the natural outcome of all that he had been saying and doing. It 
had been made perfectly evident in the period of the propaganda that men would not have him, that they 
would reject him. They were declining his ethic, refusing his ideal, laughing at him, and attempting to 
get rid of him; and he said to his disciples, There is only one issue to all this; I am compelled to go to 
Jerusalem, 1 must suffer, 1 must be killed. It was heroism, if we only look at it from the low level of 
human standpoint. Why must he? These men would not have made him suffer, and would not have killed 
Hun if he would have accommodated the standard of his teaching to their ideals. But in the mind of the 
King there was the "must" of a tremendous conviction, and an absolute loyalty to that conviction. It was 
as though Jesus said, I cannot lower my standard, I cannot deny my ideal, I cannot unsay my manifesto. 1 
have not been uttering theories which I have learned in schools, and which can be abandoned upon 
occasion. I have talked out of the fibre of my personality. 1 must. And the "must" means that men who 
have shown their hostility will carry it out to consummation, and I shall suffer and die. 

But that is not the deepest note. His last word was not of suffering. He did not end with dying. There was 
another must. He must be "raised again." That was not the language merely of an obedient man. It was 
not the language of a man who said; Well, I have done my best and I am prepared to die for it. It was the 
language of One who knew that he held in his own hands the issue of all the way through which he was 
going; 1 am Master of the suffering. Master o the killing. 1 must be raised again. That was the must of the 
Divine procedure. 1 must go unto Jerusalem; and the immediate result will be that 1 shall suffer and be 
killed; but beyond that will operate the divine power; 1 must be raised up. 

That "must" was older than the circumstances. That "must" came thundering in music out of eternity. 
When Jesus set his face toward Jerusalem, saying, 1 must go, and 1 must suffer, and 1 must be killed, and 
I roust be raised up again, the force propelling him was not merely the force of human devotion to an 
ideal, it was the force of his own ageless life; the Divine and eternal counsels of God were operating in 
him and through him, and driving him along that pathway. That is what Peter, who misunderstood him 
for a little while, came to understand presently. When we turn to the Acts of the Apostles and listen to 
Peter preaching for the first time in the power of Pentecost, the man who had shunned the Cross because 
he did not understand it, said, "Him" — that is, Jesus — "being delivered up by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, ye by the hand of lawless men did crucify and slay." Thus he put the "must" 
back upon its true basis. He came at last to know that when Jesus said "must," he spoke with the 
authority of the eternal counsel of God, and was acting under the impulse of the things that are ageless 
and abiding; that he knew all the movements of eternity; that he saw through the mists of the moment all 
that lay beyond; past the bloody baptism of his Passion to the radiant morning of his crowning. These are 
"the things of God." 

But what are "the things of men?" First, the things of men are characterised by their lack. Peter did not 
see the ultimate, did not feel the original. He lived in the small conceptions of the immediate. That is 
always faulty and a failure. No man can live this hour unless he feels behind him the infinite movement 
of the ages gone, and before him the infinite pull of the ages unborn. If we live in the power of the things 
unseen we march to certain victory. Peter, in his letter, subsequently referred to those who see only the 
things which are near, having forgotten the cleansing. Near-sightedness! Peter was suffering from it at 



this point. He did not hear the music of the past; did not see the light of the future; his was the limited 
outlook, and therefore the present was misunderstood. And this was the attitude of all the disciples. They 
feared the present, and that because of the enthronement of self. They were still living for self, they were 
still considering self. Jesus Christ was so absolutely void of self-centred life that it did not matter to him 
what suffering he endured if the great and ultimate victory should be achieved. We read, "For the joy that 
is set before him," he "endured the Cross." Not the joy of his own victory but of God’s victory. It was his 
joy to know that God, through the processes of his suffering, would win his victory and triumph. Peter 
saw only the things of men; present darkness, present pain, and present suffering. When he said to Jesus, 
"Be it far from thee," he was speaking in affection, but it was near-sighted affection. When we stand in 
the presence of a soul suffering in the will of God, and employ such words as these, are we not asserting 
our own inability to bear that very pain, and is not that a refined form of the assertion of self-love within 
us? A self-centred man is self-circumerenced; a God-centred man is a God-circumferenced man, and to 
be God-circumferenced is to take in past eternity and coming eternity. Peter, being self-centred, was self- 
circumferenced, and being self-circumferenced lived in the dust of an hour, and saw only the pain of a 
process, and none of the glory of the ultimate issue. 

But these are antagonistic ideals, they are mutually destructive. The things of God are a stumbling-block 
to the man who is minding the things of men. Christ placed before Peter the methods of his work, told 
him of the Cross, and it was a stumbling-block. That is what Paul said in writing to the Corinthians, "The 
Cross ... unto Jews a stumbling-block." A man minding the things of men always finds the Cross a 
stumbling-block. 

But it is equally true that the things of men are a stumbling-block to him who minds the things of God. 

There is a very remarkable scene here. Peter took him aside, just a little way from all the rest, and began 
to rebuke him. We must not soften that word. Indeed, if we would have the real meaning of it, we must 
make it a little harsher. He chided him, he was angry with him. He said. What is coming to your 
Kingdom if you die? How are you going to do the things you hope to do? Then Jesus turned. Probably he 
turned from him; he turned his back upon him, and his face to the other disciples; and said, "Get thee 
behind me, Satan: thou art a stumbling-block unto me." The man who loves Jesus, but who shuns God’s 
method, is a stumbling-block to him. A little while before Jesus had said, "Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my Church." Now he said: thou art a skandalon, a rock of offence, a rock still, but a 
rock in the way; a rock lying across my pathway to hinder me. He turned his back upon, him because the 
"must" of eternity was upon his Spirit. Thus with sternness and severity he rebuked the man who, 
minding the things of men had ventured to rebuke him, a Man who was minding the things of God. 

How often the very stones of Christ’s Church have become stones of stumbling in his way? When does a 
man become a scandal to the Church? When he obtrudes his view of method as against God’s view of 
method; when he tries to build God’s Kingdom without God’s Cross, and without God’s suffering; when 
he ventures to say in answer to the "must" of God spoken from the lips of Jesus, Not that way, that is a 
mistake, but by some easier method; when he attempts to make the method of his victory easy. Every 
suggestion of this age which leads us to imagine that we may bring his Kingdom in by softness and by 
sweetness, without blood and suffering, and agony, is a scandal, a stumbling-block. 

In view of that mistake of Peter our Lord restated the terms of his discipleship, "If any man would come 
after me.” They all wanted to, they all loved him, they all had affection for him. He said, If this is so, if 
any man desires to come after me let him first "Deny himself"; and secondly, "Take up his Cross.” Let us 
consider those conditions carefully. Denying of self is far more than self-denial in our usual sense of that 
term. Perhaps we may best illustrate it by declaring that we have no right to make any sacrifice for Jesus 
Christ which he does not appoint. When a man takes on him some effort of sacrifice, simply because he 
thinks sacrifice is the right thing, and does not wait for orders, he is as surely a skandalon to his Lord as 
when he does not deny himself and take up his cross at the command of the Master. The true disciple 
chooses neither song nor dirge, neither sunshine nor shadow; has no choice but to know his Master’s will 
and to do it. If he appoint for us the blue waters of the lake and all the sunshine of the summer, then let 
us rejoice therein, and not vex our souls because we know no suffering and pain. If he appoint a via 



dolorosa and a sunless sky, then God make us willing to take the way, because the way is his 
appointment. We must be in his will if we are to cooperate with him. 


The programme of the disciple is expressed in these words, "Follow me." That is, make the "must" of my 
life the "must" of your life. I must. Does not that mean suffering? It may, or it may not. Suffering is not 
the deepest thing in the "must." The deepest thing is this; I must cooperate with the purpose of God, 
whatsoever it may be. I must co-operate with him towards that resurrection that means ransom and 
redemption. On the way there may be the suffering and the killing — there surely will be some measure 
of it — but the suffering and the killing are not the deepest things. The deepest thing is that we get into 
touch with God and do his will; and whether it be laughter or crying, sorrowing or sighing, the secret of 
life is to follow him on the pathway of loyalty to the Divine will. 

He explained this in gracious terms when he said, "Whosoever would save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall find it.” This is the commonplace philosophy of true life. 

It is always so. Find any man who is always saving his life, and he will lose it. The way to lose our 
physical life is always to be saving it. The way to lose our mental life is to be careful that it never feels 
the storms and bruises of passion. The way to lose our spiritual life is to be so perpetually anxious to get 
into heaven that we never move into line with God in his work for the building of his Kingdom here on 
earth. 

Then the King made his appeal in two questions: "What shall a man be profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and forfeit his life? or what shall a man give in exchange for his life? For the Son of Man 
shall come in the glory.” 

The Judge will be the Lord, Whose Cross you will not share to-day. To whom will you appeal from his 
verdict? The last throne is his throne, and at the final assize he presides. 

If you save your life to-day, how will you buy it back, for the Man for whom you will not suffer is the 
Man coming to reign in his glory? 

The final appeal, therefore, is that we fall into line with his progress, and with the things of God; because 
he is also to come in the glory of his Father; and the glory of his Father is the outworking in history of 
the things of God upon which his heart and mind were set in the days of his flesh. And that means, first 
of all, a facing of the Cross. 

The antagonism abides. We need not go far to find it; we can find it in our own heart. We hear in our 
own heart the searching and tremendous voice saying, "I must." We hear also in our own heart 
something that says; Not that, let me escape that, let that be far from me. To which are we going to 
yield? Let us in imagination hurry back to the rocky places of Caesarea Philippi and ask ourselves, 
Which "must" shall master us? Are we going with him in the will of God, enwrapped by the forces of 
eternity, to suffer and to triumph; or are we going to stand alone, saving our own miserable lives, and so 
lose them? May God help us to decision. 

Matthew 17:1 

Mt 17:1-13 

THIS paragraph tells the story of the Transfiguration of our Lord. We need to give careful attention to 
the place of the Transfiguration in the scheme of our Lord’s work as King. The question of first 
importance for us now is; What did this Transfiguration of the King mean to the three disciples who 
were permitted to witness it; and, subsequently, to those who, through them, heard the story? It is hardly 
overstating the case to declare that the glory of the Mount of Transfiguration rests upon Peter’s two 
epistles. It was there, "On the Holy Mount," as he termed it, that he heard the voice and saw the glory, 
the meanings of which to him at the moment, were hidden, but the value of which came to him in 
subsequent years, so that when he looked back through Resurrection, and the mystery of the Cross, to the 



mountain, he spoke of it as the "Holy Mount," and constructed his first letter around the twofold 
impression which that Mount made upon him — the impression which he describes as that of the 
Coming, and the Power, or more accurately, the Presence and Power of Jesus Christ. 

In order to answer this question as to what the Transfiguration meant to these men, there are certain 
matters as to its setting which we must take time to notice. 

First of all it is necessary to take the final verse of the previous chapter, which we have not yet 
considered, but which is intimately related to all that has preceded it. The King was talking to that group 
of men, so afraid of the Cross, of whom Peter had been the spokesman, when he said, "Verily 1 say unto 
you. There are some of them that stand here, who shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the Son of 
Man coming in his Kingdom." 

There are many interpretations of the meaning of these words. There are those who believe that he meant 
to say that, in the age of Gospel preaching, and in the victories which should follow such preaching, man 
would live to see the vindication of his claim, and would live to see the coming of his Kingdom; and 
there is certainly an element of truth in that view. 

There are those who say his reference to his coming was a reference to the destruction of Jerusalem; and 
here again we certainly have part of the truth. There is a sense in which there is no doubt he was present 
at that judgment of the city, as he is present, and presiding over, all the events of human history. It may 
be that there was some more special sense in which he came at that destruction, but surely none of us is 
prepared to say that he came into his Kingdom in the hour in which Jerusalem — "beautiful in elevation, 
the joy of the whole earth," over which he had wept tears of sincere pity, even though he had pronounced 
its doom — was swept away. As a matter of fact he had come into his Kingdom before then. 

There is yet another interpretation of the meaning of these words. It is that his reference was to that 
which immediately follows in the chronicle, the unveiling of the established Kingdom in microcosm in 
the Transfiguration scene upon the sacred Mount. While that is also true, 1 do not think it exhausts the 
meaning. When he said, "Some of them that stand here,” he was not distinguishing between certain of his 
disciples and others of them; but between his disciples and outsiders. From Mark we learn that by this 
time he was speaking to the multitudes he had called, as well as to his disciples. {Mr 8:34! His disciples 
saw him come into his Kingdom, or as Mark puts it, "the Kingdom of God come with power," through 
the Cross interpreted by the Resurrection. {SeeRo 1:4} Of this they had the final indisputable proof when 
power came to them at Pentecost. "The Kingdom of the Son of his Love," began at the Ascension of our 
Lord. Since then he has been reigning. If this be recognized we may turn to the immediate revelation of 
his Kingship as found in the Transfiguration. 

Let us observe the setting a little carefully. Jesus took three representative men to the Mount, and was 
transfigured before them. They were dazed and overwhelmed. Peter said, "It is good for us to be here', if 
thou wilt, I will make three tabernacles; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elijah." He was 
immediately rebuked by the encompassing quiet, and by the voice which said, "This is my Beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased: hear ye him." And the whole scene passed. 

Now carefully notice these words; "And as they were coming down from the mountain, Jesus 
commanded them, saying, Tell tie vision to no man until the Son of Man be risen from the dead." "And 
his disciples asked him, saying. Why then say the scribes that Elijah must first come?" There does not at 
first seem to be any connection whatever between his charge, "Tell the vision to no man, until the Son of 
Man be risen from the dead," and their question. But there is a very intimate connection between their 
question and the promise he made to them at Caesarea Philippi, that they should see his Kingdom. That 
question was their expression of the wonder that filled their hearts as they walked back down the 
mountain side, after all that they had seen. The glory had all vanished. There he was, walking by their 
side, the same Jesus who had taken them up to the Mount, and there broke upon them the consciousness 
of the fact that they had seen the Son of Man in his Kingdom. Then they remembered the teaching of 
their own Scriptures, that before the Messianic Kingdom would be set up, there must come a Forerunner, 



and resuming the old conversation, they said, "Why then say the scribes that Elijah must first come?" If 
this strange glory upon the mountain that blinded us reveals the coming of the Son of Man in his 
Kingdom, how is it that Elijah has not come? Mark his answer. "Elijah indeed cometh, and shall restore 
all things." Then he added, "Elijah is come already, and they knew him not, but did unto him whatsoever 
they would." Then it was made clear to them that he was referring to John the Baptist. Thus he declared 
that by the coming of John the Baptist the promise of Elijah had been fulfilled, and that what they had 
seen was the prophetic vision of the Son of Man in the Kingdom. No doubt when he said, "Till they see 
the Son of Man coming in his Kingdom," he referred to what was about to take place not on the Mount 
when they should behold him in his glory, but in all that was to follow his descent from the Mount. 

Let us now consider, first, the natural place of the Transfiguration in the mission of Jesus; secondly, the 
Transfiguration as an unveiling of the coming Kingdom; and, finally, the message of the Transfiguration 
to us. 

In considering the natural place o the Transfiguration in the mission of the King, we must see the place 
of the Transfiguration in the history of the Person of Jesus. On that Transfiguration Mount the human life 
of Christ reached its crowning glory. This is very largely, and very often overlooked. We may state the 
process of the human life of Jesus in three words; innocence, holiness, perfected glory. Innocence, the 
primal condition of human nature, not only not having sinned, but being without sin. There are no 
innocent children born to-day in the full sense in which the childhood of Jesus was innocent. He was 
absolutely sinless in nature; but it was necessary to the perfecting of that nature that he should face 
temptation. Human nature is never perfect until it has chosen for itself the right, as against the wrong 
which comes by allurement from without. A holy man is infinitely greater than an innocent man. A holy 
man is not merely a man in whose nature there is no sin. A holy man is a man who has looked into its 
face and said no. "He hath been in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” He was victorious 
over every form of temptation that the enemy brought to bear upon him. When he came to the Mount of 
Transfiguration, what the disciples saw was not the glory of Deity, not. the glory of heaven shining upon 
him; it was the outshining of the glory of humanity which had passed from innocence, through holiness, 
to absolute and final perfection. He was metamorphosed before them, and the glory they saw was the 
glory of perfected humanity. Just as there is a gulf that seems to be impassable between the newly born 
body of an infant child and the mature strength of a full-grown man, so there is an even more impassable 
gulf between that full-grown strength of a mature man and the complete realisation in that man of the 
fuller meaning of his own spiritual life, as it masters the body, flames through it, and flashes into beauty, 
as matter and spirit merge into a common radiance of loveliness. We know nothing of that because there 
is sin in us; but in Christ we see God’s ideal Man, absolutely sinless, innocent, growing up to be holy; 
and at last, with all the temptations of life and of service overcome, there came a moment when, without 
death, he was metamorphosed, and ready for passing into a spiritual existence, carrying with him his 
material body, changed, so that it was ready for life in the heaven of God. The Transfiguration was not 
the proof of Deity; it was the proof of absolute, essential, and victorious humanity. It was a revelation of 
what he is going to restore to us, if we trust him; but we shall never reach our transfiguration but through 
his death and life. That is what the second advent means, that is what the changing of the bodies of our 
humiliation that they may be conformed to the body of his glory means. There is no hope for anything of 
that kind to any man who does not know Christ as his Saviour. This is the meaning of the 
Transfiguration in its relation to the Person of Jesus. 

Now notice that the perfection of the Person was necessary for the perfect King. We have seen the King, 
his Person, his propaganda, and now we are coming to his Passion. But before we come to the Passion 
we must have the perfection of the Person. 

That final perfection of humanity was reached in the fact of Transfiguration. But that perfection does not 
bring him to the Throne. He cannot so come into his Kingdom. The Kingdom of God does not come with 
power so. Presently from that Mount of Transfiguration we shall go down the mountain side with the 
King, and along the rough and rugged road to the Cross. He descended out of heaven, the Son of God, 
and became incarnate, and in human life he won. Now for the second time he set his face towards the 
ways of men; and he who came at first to share their life, from the Transfiguration Mount passed down 



to share their death. He talked in the glory of the mountain with Moses and Elijah, of his decease, his 
exodus; and presently he set his face towards it. and for the second time turned his back upon heaven, in 
order that, as perfected Man, he might share in the mystery of human death, and so perfect many sons for 
glory. 

If that be the place occupied by the Transfiguration in the mission of Jesus, let us observe how in that 
glory those men had unveiled before them the order of the coming Kingdom. The Kingdom had not yet 
come. It was coming, and these men saw its order. In the flashing glory of that night scene they saw what 
it would be like. The Kingdom was revealed to them in that hour upon the mountain. What they saw, 
corroborated all he had said to them in that Caesarea Philippi conversation eight days before. 

They saw him in the glory of his perfected humanity, and they heard his converse concerning the exodus 
he should accomplish. When, dazed and mystified, they suggested the perpetuation of the glory as there 
seen, the voice from heaven recalled them to obedience to what the Son said. The last thing he had said 
to them was that he must go to the Cross. Thus, though they did not apprehend the meaning then, they 
came afterwards to the understanding of the fact that the Perfect Son could only bring the Kingdom with 
Power by the way of his Cross. 

As the vision passed, "they saw no Man save Jesus only." Then, mystified while yet illumined, they 
followed him in his descent from the mountain humbling Himself — and on to Death — and through 
Death to Resurrection — and through Resurrection to Ascension and Coronation — and so they saw 
"The Son of man coming in his Kingdom," "The Kingdom of God come with Power." 

Matthew 17:14 

Mt 17:14-27 

IN this section we see the perfect King in the midst of his imperfect Kingdom. He was on his way to that 
mighty work through which alone he could come into possession of the Kingdom, and as we accompany 
him we see the difficulties confronting him, and observe his methods in the presence of such difficulties. 

To-day the King has come into his Kingdom. He is appointed and anointed as God’s King. The Kingdom 
is not yet perfected, but his Kingship is established. The antagonism still continues; the conflict is as 
severe as ever, if it be subtler. The terms of discipleship are not changed. There can be no fellowship 
with Christ in the perfecting of his Kingdom save by the way of the Cross. Nevertheless the light of 
coming victory still flashes upon the way. 

This paragraph naturally divides itself into two parts. We have first, in verses fourteen to twenty-one, the 
account of the coming of the King from the mountain into the consciousness of the age in which he 
lived, the age which continues until now. In this picture we see him coming down from the Mount, 
where, in radiant glory, he had been revealed as the prepared King; and now all about him were the facts 
and forces of the age. In verses twenty-two to twenty-seven, we have the picture of the King and his 
disciples. We see Jesus gathering to him his own disciples, and talking to them in view of the age in 
which their ministry was to be exercised. 

Let us first consider our Lord’s characterisation of the age as it is found in the twenty-seventh verse; "Oh 
faithless and perverse generation, how long shall I be with you?" In these words we have a revelation of 
our Lord’s consciousness of the condition of affairs in the midst of which he found himself. There was 
no thunder in the words, but rather the wail of a great sorrow; "Oh faithless and perverse generation, how 
long shall I be with you? how long shall I bear with you?" His use of the word "generation" shows that 
he was speaking of a far wider circle than that of his disciples. He was referring to the whole condition of 
things in the midst of which he found himself. And more. These words of Jesus Christ, spoken in local 
circumstances, come reverberating through the centuries, with perpetual application. If Jesus stood in our 
cities to-day he would say, "Oh faithless and perverse generation." "Laithless,” that is, lacking faith; a 
generation that cannot be provoked to faith. "How long shall I be with you?" In other words, Jesus said, 



For three years I have exercised my ministry amongst you, healing and blessing as I have gone, teaching 
the underlying principles of God’s Kingdom. How long do you need persuading to faith? How many 
evidences do you want before you rise into an attitude of confidence? What proofs are sufficient to 
provoke you to believe? 

Moreover, the age was not only "faithless"; it was "perverse"; which does not mean merely that it was 
rebellious, but that it was a generation twisted, and contorted; a generation in which things were out of 
the regular; a generation distorted in its thinking, in its feeling, in its action; a generation unable to think 
straightly, to feel thoroughly, to act with rectitude; a generation in which everything was wrong. 

The use of the two words, "faithless and perverse," indicates a sequence. A generation that loses its faith, 
becomes distorted, out of shape. 

A people who live exclusively upon the basis of the things seen, form untrue estimates; their thinking is 
distorted, their feeling is out of the straight, their activity is iniquity, which simply means crookedness. 
That was Christ’s estimate of His own age. And the lament of the Lord’s wail is this, "How long shall 1 
be with you? how long shall I bear with you?" What do you need to provoke you to faith, in order that, 
out of your faith may come the straightening of all your life in thought, and feeling, and action? So our 
Lord’s conception of human conditions is revealed in this lament over his age. 

What gave rise to this cry of the King as he came down from lie mountain into the valley? 

Let us now look at the immediate things. We see first a father with his boy, and the picture is yet again a 
microcosm in which the whole fact is revealed in one single case. This father brought his boy to Jesus, 
and he said, "Lord, have mercy on my son; for he is a lunatic, and suffereth grievously." The Authorised 
Version is preferable here. The Revised "epileptic" is simply a medical explanation of the signs 
following. The Greek word is lunatic. He may have been epileptic, but let us leave it as it is without 
attempting to account for the condition. The deepest tragedy of the story is found in the words; "I 
brought him to thy disciples, and they could not cure him." Luke chronicles something here which 
Matthew has omitted, the fact that the man used a very remarkable expression when he came to Jesus. 

He said, "Have mercy ... for he is mine only child," that is my only begotten son, exactly the same word 
which is used of Jesus in another connection. 

In a moment we see the vision; two personalities confronting each other, the Only begotten Son of the 
Father, and the only begotten son of man. The son of man was demon-possessed, and nothing in the age 
was equal to setting him free. It was the age of culture, of refinement, of learning, of religion; and in the 
midst of the Hebrew people all the forces of light and learning were at work, but there was nothing that 
would touch that boy. At last they brought him to the disciples of Jesus, but they were not able to deal 
with him. That is the picture of the age. The King, ready for his Kingdom, passed down the mountain 
into the valley, and found himself confronted by that helpless boy, by that helpless father, by that 
helpless age, by those helpless disciples. Then there broke out of his heart the great wail, "Oh faithless 
and perverse generation, how long shall I be with you? how long shall I bear with you?" 

That is a true picture of the condition of things to-day. We may take every one of these points, and find 
them being fulfilled in this particular age. We still have the demon-possessed sons of men. We still have 
the absolute helplessness of the most modern philosophy to set them free from the demons that possess 
them. And alas, the Church is sometimes as helpless as the rest! Many Christian people are unable to cast 
out demons in this age; and it seems as though the Lord continues until now saying, "How long shall 1 
bear with you?" What more do you need to provoke you to that living faith which lies at the back of all 
endeavour that is uplifting and ennobling? 

But now let us observe the action of the King. He said to the father, "Bring him hither to me." Oh the 
majesty of that word of Jesus! What confidence he had in his own ability! The boy was brought to him, 
past the incompetent teachers of the age, past the feeble and faltering disciples, and it was but a. few 
moments before he gave the boy back to his father, healed. 




When the gracious deed was done, the disciples came to the Lord, or the Lord gathered the disciples 
about him, and they said, "Why could not we cast it out?" Would that the Church would give time to ask 
that question. Then the Lord would say the same thing that he said to these men, "Because of your little 
faith." If these men had been discussing the question in an annual religious assembly they would 
probably have come to a very different conclusion. They would have decided that they were unable to 
cast out the demon because of the difficulties of the surroundings, because of the criticism with which 
the air was filled; for undoubtedly they were in the presence of men who were always watching them 
keenly. Or perhaps they would have accounted for it by the fact that this was a very peculiar case, one far 
more subtle and complex than any they had touched before. But Jesus said, "Because of your little faith." 
Perhaps this unbelief began at Caesarea Philippi, there at the parting of the ways, when Peter being the 
spokesman of the rest, had said, in the presence of the Cross; "That be far from thee I." 

From that time they had been afraid; they had been at a little distance from him; they had held back; 
there had crept into their heart insidiously, unconsciously, questioning about himself. They were not 
quite so sure of him as they had been. They had thought that his method was to be purely educational, or 
that his method was to be a method of policy; but this rough and vulgar Cross, with blood, and shame, 
and suffering, had filled them with doubt. Then these men who were afraid, and who were discounting 
their Lord — it may have been almost unconsciously, but quite positively — came face to face with a 
demon-possessed boy, and they could not cast him out because of their unbelief. Lack of faith in the 
imperial and Divine Person of Jesus is paralysis in the presence of the world’s need, and the world’s 
agony. We may reduce our thinking about Jesus to the level upon which we attempt to get rid of the 
supernatural mysteries that surround his birth and his being, but when we do so we inevitably paralyse 
our power to deal with demon-possessed men and women. Degrade Christ in thought by a. hair’s- 
breadth, and our faith is weakened. Be afraid of Hun, afraid to press after him, even though the pathway 
be rough, afraid lest he be mistaken in his estimates and thinking; and, in that moment, we have lost 
power to deal with demon-possessed children. 

In the last half of the paragraph we have our Lord’s teaching of the disciples. He repeated the very thing 
they had questioned and had feared. He took them back to the point where their faith in him had 
weakened and faltered. "While they abode in Galilee, Jesus said unto them, The Son of Man shall be 
delivered up into the hands of men; and they shall kill him, and the third day he shall be raised up. And 
they were exceeding sorry." How long that quiet time and that teaching lasted we do not know. It is 
certain that for a time he stayed in Galilee, and taught his disciples, insisting upon the necessity for the 
Cross and the issue of Resurrection. Now mark the impression he produced — "And they were 
exceeding sorry." That sorrow was a. proof of their lack of sympathy with him. That sounds a strange 
and contradictory thing to say. We always thought sorrow was sympathy, and sympathy was sorrow. In 
this case sorrow was lack of sympathy. To the minds of the disciples there was a perpetual veiling of 
victory by suffering. During the months after Caesarea Philippi, Jesus was perpetually talking about his 
Cross, and he never did so without declaring his Resurrection. He said he would fall into the hands of 
men, and they would kill him, and the third day he would be raised up again, and "they were exceeding 
sorry." Sorry that he should be raised up? That is unthinkable; and the only way to account for their 
sorrow is to recognize that they were so confused with the thought of the Cross, that they never heard the 
declaration of Resurrection, or else interpreted his story of Resurrection as Martha did when he said to 
her about her brother, "Thy brother shall rise again," and she said, "I know that he shall rise again in the 
resurrection at the last day." And perhaps these men, too, thought that when he talked of rising on the 
third day it was figurative. These men were unable to look through the Cross to the Resurrection. After 
this miracle at the foot of the mountain, they were still in the same condition, unbelieving. 

There is a strange and beautiful story closely related to this. "And when they were come to Capernaum, 
they that received the half shekel came to Peter, and said, Doth not your Teacher pay the half shekel?" 
The negative form of the question shows that it was a question of criticism, a question of men who 
thought they had some occasion of complaint against Jesus. Peter replied to their inquiry by saying, Yes. 
And when they came into the house, Jesus, knowing what had happened outside, anticipated him, by 
asking him a question. The half shekel was not a Roman tax, but a Temple tax for every man, whether 



rich or poor; it was the redemption money. Under the Divine economy it had a proper place and 
significance; but gradually, by the tradition of men, it had become an annual payment exacted by the 
authorities. And they came to Peter and asked him if his Master paid it. And he said,. Yes. Christ said to 
him, "What thinkest thou, Simon? The Icings of the earth, from whom do they receive toll or tribute? 
from their sons, or from strangers?" And the answer was correct. "From strangers." Then said Jesus, 
"Therefore the sons are free." He was reminding Peter of Caesarea Philippi. There Peter had said, "Thou 
are the Christ, the Son of the living God." Now Christ said to him, This half shekel is the payment of the 
subjects of the King, and you have said that I am the Son. When you confessed that, you did not quite 
understand the dignity and glory of the fact, for now you say that 1 pay this half shekel. You must have 
recognized that there is no claim on me to pay it, if you had understood your own declaration, and the 
revelation of the Mount. It is for you to pay this because you are the strangers, the subjects, the people 
under the rule of the King. 1 am the Son. 

"But, lest we cause them to stumble"; lest we put a stumbling-block in the way of these men that they 
may not understand, you and I will pay this together. "Go thou to the sea, cast a hook." That is the only 
occasion in the New Testament where that mode of fishing is referred to. "Cast a hook." Only one fish is 
needed. And he did it, and found a shekel. Not half a shekel-piece, for Peter and Jesus were together in 
this matter. "Thou shalt find a shekel; that take, and give unto them for me and thee." Thus the King 
brought himself to the place of submission in order that others might not be caused to stumble. He put 
himself into fellowship with Peter. Peter, you must all pay the shekel, but I will pay it with you. You 
must take this place of submission; I take it side by side with you. In the commonplace of life I am with 
you, just as I was in the glory of the Mount, where all my Kingliness was manifested; just as I will be 
with you in the midst of the need of the age. 

And so it would seem that our Lord was leading Peter and the rest back to the faith in him which they 
lacked, and from lack of which some of their number, left in the valley, had been unable to cope with the 
difficulty which presented itself. 

The first application of this story, as ever, is a simple one. We cannot exhaust the value of any of these 
stories in the day in which they happened, or in the circumstances in the midst of which we find 
ourselves in imagination. We must see Jesus standing in the age. He is standing in this age now. Still he 
is saying, "Oh faithless and perverse generation." Still he is saying, "Bring him to me." But we cannot do 
it if we have lost him in any measure, if our confidence in him is not all that it was, and all that it ought 
to be. If we place him among other sons of men, one among many of the teachers of the nations, of the 
leaders of men, then we can no more take a demon-possessed boy to him than to Buddha, or to 
Confucius, or to Mahomet. It is only when he is to us mystery of all mysteries the greatest; the 
"altogether Lovely" as well as the Living One, not less than the portraiture of the New Testament, but 
incomparably greater, because John was right when he wrote, "There are also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which if they should be written every one, 1 suppose that even the world itself would not 
contain the books that should be written." It is only when that vision of the Christ fills our souls, and that 
conception of him is the rock-foundation of our confidence, that we can hope to cast out demons in his 
name. In the midst of a great deal that troubles the heart, if we have that Christ, we can look up in his 
face and say, "Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief." 

Matthew 18:1 

Mt 18:1-14 

THE main purport of the King, in the period covered by this last division of Matthew, was not that of 
presenting his Kingdom to the outside world as he had done before, nor that of demonstrating his power 
to the outside world; it was rather that of gathering his disciples about himself, and instructing them 
carefully, in view of his coming Passion. His public ministry continued. The multitudes came to him 
with need, and he always turned to them graciously. He never refused to respond to the approach of the 
multitude even though he was devoting himself to this training of his own. 



This chapter records instructions which our Lord gave to these disciples in view of the work that lay 
before them. 


It falls into two parts; the Master’s instruction, first concerning greatness, and secondly concerning 
forgiveness. The first part was his answer to their question — "Who then is greatest in the Kingdom of 
heaven?" Then he merged his teaching concerning greatness, into his teaching concerning forgiveness, 
the attitude of his people towards wrongdoing. Our present study is concerned with the first of these 
teachings, that concerning greatness. 

Now, in order that we may understand our Lord’s teaching, let us consider it; first, by the examination of 
its method; secondly, and principally, by the consideration of the teaching itself. Our Lord made his 
answer clear and definite, precise and immediate; but he recognized that in the question asked there were 
many other matters involved, and he dealt with them, leading these men a great deal farther than they 
expected he would lead them, when they asked their question. 

We will first notice the method of this section, and the method of our Lord’s answer to his disciples’ 
question. "In that hour came the disciples unto Jesus, saying, who then is greatest in the Kingdom of 
heaven?" What did this question mean? First let us notice the little word, ", then .” In the Authorised 
Version this word does not occur, but it is of great importance. It is perfectly evident that the word then 
has no time-value here. They were not thinking of that time, or time past, nor of time to come. The 
"then" is an indication of the fact that these people were thinking about our Lord’s teaching, and they 
were greatly puzzled by all the new things he was saying to them about the Kingdom. It is the then of 
contrast between their ideas and his ideas. They had looked for the Kingdom, with its gradations from 
King, through officers of State, down to the common level of the people; the ordinary human ideal of a 
kingdom, which is so utterly and absolutely false. They had looked for a King and a Kingdom upon the 
pattern of material purposes and ideals. They had expected him presently to assert himself in the midst of 
the age in which he lived, to break the power of Rome, and to re-establish the throne of David in 
Jerusalem; to appoint Peter in all probability as Prime Minister — that was the natural order of things — 
and the other apostles to all the other offices of State. He had said to them, your King is going to 
Jerusalem to suffer, to be murdered, and to rise again. They said, "Who then is greatest?" All the hopes 
of himself that they had been cherishing, had turned into dust, and they stood in the midst of the 
wreckage of their own ideals, and hopes, and aspirations. They may not have been personally seeking for 
office, although there evidently was a consciousness that they had lost the chance of office. This is a 
greater question than it appears, for as a matter of fact the actual word is, "Who then is the greater of 
them in the Kingdom?" What they really asked was, What is the condition of greatness in thy Kingdom? 
They said in effect; Greatness in our kingdom is manifested by some high office, dignity issues in 
notoriety. If you rob us of our ideals, what is thy ideal of greatness? In consequence of his strange 
prediction of the Cross they were completely baffled and perplexed. 

Let us now consider Christ’s answer, observing carefully his method. 

We have first of all the action; "He called to him a little child, and set him in the midst of them." We 
miss all the poetry of this if we do not see the actual scene in Galilee. Behold the King! We should never 
have taken him for the King if we had been tourists through that district, and passed by while he was 
talking to those men. There was no beauty that material eyes, seeing, should desire him. He wore a plain 
seamless robe woven from the top throughout; a home-made garment. But home-made garments are very 
beautiful when love’s fingers have made them; and love made that robe for Jesus. It was perfectly 
evident that he was a Man of the people, a carpenter. Round about him we see these men, for the most 
part young fishermen. They were men of infinite capacity, men capable of splendid daring, yet frail, 
fickle, feeble, and often fainthearted. These men asked this Man this question, a perfectly proper and 
pertinent question. In all likelihood some Hebrew lad was playing near, and Christ called him, and he 
came, and Jesus put him in the midst of these men. That is the first fact of his answer. 

Then, after this action, came the answer direct. There was a kindly satire about the speech of Jesus, but 
his satire never wounded men. He said, you want to know what is the law of greatness. You must get 



down there, to the level of that boy, before you get in at all; "Except ye turn, and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of heaven." But if you be as little as the child, "the 
same is the greatest." He meant first that everybody is great inside; there are no little souls inside the 
Kingdom. Thus he swept away any incipient desire for caste, and class, and gradation, that lurked in 
their question. He had said on another occasion, "Among them that are born of women there hath not 
arisen a greater than John the Baptist: yet he that is but little in the Kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he." Christ had a majestic conception of his own Kingdom. That was his answer direct, j 

Now notice that he proceeded from that point to bring out of his answer involved truths, and to apply 
them. First, he applied practical tests to these men. "And whoso shall receive one such little child in my 
name receiveth me: but whoso shall cause one of these little ones that believe on me to stumble, it is 
profitable for him that a great millstone should be hanged about his neck, and that he should be sunk in 
the depth of the sea." There seems at first sight to be a lack of continuity in these words, but as a matter 
of fact there is a most intimate connection. If we are like the child we shall receive the child. A man to be 
successful in the Sunday school or the day-school, must have the child-heart. Only those who lack the 
child-heart themselves could cause the child to stumble. Of such the King declared, "It is profitable for 
him that a great millstone should be hanged about his neck, and that he should be sunk in the depth of the 
sea." The thick millstone, not the millstone at which the two women ground, but the great upper 
millstone that had to be turned by a beast of burden. They knew what he meant. Put that round about his 
neck, and drown him in the depth of the sea. "It is profitable for him"; he will make more in the economy 
of God out of such drowning, than out of being a stumbling-block in the way of a child. 

Then followed his resulting warning. "Woe unto the world ... Woe to that man through whom the 
occasion cometh!" Here was a curious change of application. He was talking about offences coming to 
some one else, and then he said, "If thy hand or thy foot causeth thee to stumble, cut it off, and cast it 
from thee," by which he meant to say that the man who causes the stumbling-block becomes a 
stumbling-block to himself, and if we destroy a child we destroy ourselves. So he solemnly warned 
them. 

Then he gave them the final instruction, beginning thus, "Despise not one of these little ones." 

Now let us more particularly examine this, in order that we may have the teaching of it for ourselves. 
What was this that Jesus said and did when he took the child and set it in their midst? He gave us the 
type of character in his Kingdom, and of such as may enter that Kingdom. No man has ever entered the 
Kingdom of God who has not taken up this place, and come to the level of a little child, which is the 
level of imperfection, of simplicity, of submissiveness. 

It is the level of imperfection. Perhaps that is — where most men stumble. The little child is the emblem 
of imperfection, waiting for correction and instruction, in order to development. No man can enter the 
Kingdom except upon this level. Jesus Christ did not say, in order to enter my Kingdom you must be 
perfect. When we have entered he will say as one of the severest things, "Ye shall be perfect, as your 
Father ... is perfect." But the condition for entrance is imperfection. That does not mean that the 
condition for coming in is hopeless imperfection. A little child is not for evermore troubling about 
imperfection. The child subconsciously knows it, and in the knowledge of its imperfection yields itself to 
instruction, and correction, if it have a true child nature. 

It is the level of simplicity. In the child we have all the things that are elemental. Complexity is not yet. 
All the powers of its being express themselves freely, readily, naturally; there is no guile. 

But the final thing is that the child is plastic, submissive. It was a Roman Catholic Prelate who said, Give 
me the children until they are seven, I care not what you do after. It is perfectly true. A little child is 
always plastic. There may be a good deal of inherited sin in the child, but give the child its opportunity, 
it is submissive, and yields to the touch of our hand. All this is for us, and it is fearfully solemn and 
searching for any who have children in the home, or who teach them in the schools. The little children 
will bear our impress to the end of their lives, and through eternity. 



What, then, did he say to these men who wanted to know what was the condition of greatness in his 
Kingdom? "Except ye turn and become as little children." He was stating a general principle, that a man 
must turn back to that. Mark the recognition that when the child leaves childhood, and enters upon its 
youth and manhood, these very things pass and fail; and therefore he said, you must get back again to 
that condition of imperfection, and simplicity and submissiveness; if you will humble yourself to that, 
then you will realise the ideal of greatness. 

But now, following along this line of application, let us look at the practical tests. The child-heart 
receives the child, and the being who has lost the child-heart will offend the child. Now while our Lord 
makes these statements and they become tests, they are not tests only; they are words of terrific meaning 
and importance, words full of comfort and encouragement. Do you know what it is to receive a little 
child? Do you know what it is to take a child into your heart and life in Christian sympathy? In the 
moment you of the child-heart receive a little child, you receive to yourself the Christ himself. "Whoso 
shall receive one such little child in my name, receiveth me." Offend that little child and you offend him. 
By comparison "it is profitable for him that a great millstone should be hanged about his neck, and that 
he should be sunk in the depth of the sea." He was teaching his disciples by that which is dear to God’s 
heart, a child; and he was teaching them that they could test their own spirit by their relation to the child. 

And then it seems as though the eyes of the Master, from that moment, looked on down the centuries — 
"Woe unto the world" — and the first woe of that verse, by its setting, is evidently not the woe of a 
curse, but the woe of a great lamentation — "Woe unto the world because of occasions of stumbling! for 
it must needs be that the occasions come; but woe to that man through whom the occasion cometh!" The 
second woe is the same, but it has taken on the nature of a curse. First Christ’s pity for the world, and 
then Christ’s pronouncement of punishment upon men by whom the offences come. He traced the woes 
of the world to those from whom they proceed, such as cause stumbling and offence; and gathering up 
the world’s sorrow, he fastened it upon the head of the man that causes it. In it we see the infinite equity 
and justice of Christ. That is his attitude to-day. Woe to the city where the offences come! That is a 
lamentation. But woe to the men from whom they come! That is a fiery word, burning with anger. Thus 
he gathered up into the economy of his ultimate dealings with men, all the woes of the race, and fixed 
them upon the men that have been the cause of them. The spirit that receives a child and will not offend 
it, is the spirit that will not put a stumbling-block in the way of the world. The man who offends a child 
is the man who wounds the world. Let there be no softening of these words of Jesus. He talks about the 
age-abiding fire, the Gehenna of fire, always burning, where refuse is flung. That is the place for the man 
who lacks the child-heart. He will be treated in the economy of God as outside the city, fit only for the 
rubbish heap. So there rings through this great speech of Jesus his tenderness and his thunder. 

What is the ultimate instruction? He came back again to the child. Maybe he looked once again on the 
boy who stood there wondering at the words which, perhaps, he did not understand at all — more 
occupied with the loveliness of the face of the One who was uttering them — and he said, "See that ye 
despise not one of these little ones.” He gave them three reasons. Lirst of all, "In heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my Lather who is in heaven." The children have angels who behold the face of 
the Lather, and who minister to them, and Jesus said, to these men who were going to be in his Kingdom, 
and who wanted to know about greatness; Do not forget that the angels do not despise the children. They 
watch them and guard them, and stand in heaven’s Court for them. The angels are all ministering spirits, 
sent forth to do service for the sake of them that shall inherit salvation. And if you have wandered from 
the tender Latherhood of God, your angel is still following you, and if, without sound or sigh, you turn 
back again to God, all the angels will join in the joy of that angel who announces your turning, because 
he has watched you so long. The little ones have angels waiting. 

But that is not the highest reason for not despising them. He moved on to a higher level. In the Revised 
Version verse eleven is omitted, but the truth is not omitted. Our revisers felt it was out of place here, 
and ought to be omitted — "The Son of Man has come to seek and to save that which was lost." Even 
though we miss that, the next statement is the same thing; "How think ye? If any man have a hundred 
sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and go unto the mountains, 



and seek that which goeth astray? And if so be that he find it ... he rejoiceth over it more than over the 
ninety and nine which have not gone astray." So if we ask. What about the inherited sin of the child? The 
Shepherd came to seek such. He was still talking about a child, so that another reason we are not to 
despise a child, is the fact that he has come to find the little child. 

Once again, there is yet a mightier reason than the reason of angel ministry, and the reason of the Son’s 
interest and mission; "Even so" — as angels are interested, as the Son is interested" — Even so, it is not 
the will of my Father ... that one of these little ones should perish." If you despise a little child, then you 
are against the angels, you are against the Son of God, you are against the Eternal Father. 

Oh the false measurements of greatness! A man is sometimes thought great because of his notoriety. It is 
often a more unpleasant word but a truer word than popularity. Men sometimes measure greatness by a 
man’s power to manage other men and reign over them. But there is another word for that — tyranny. 
What is Christ’s standard? Begin with the last thing and move backwards. Despise not a child, offend not 
a child, receive a child. What is the condition for all that? Be like a child, and when you become like a 
child, you become great. 

To despise a child is to be out of harmony with the angels, the Son, and the Father. To offend a child is 
to make it profitable not to be. To receive a child is to entertain Jesus Christ. To be like a child is to be 
great. 

As we listen to the King talking to his disciples and to us, we see how close heaven and hell are to each 
other! In the words of his lips he illuminates for us the infinite spaces, and we see the glories of God’s 
own heaven; and in another moment, he lights for us the lurid depths of the underworld, and of judgment 
and punishment! May God give us the heart of a child! May God help us to put upon our own ambition 
the measurement of the little child. 

Matthew 18:15 

Mt 18:15-35 

IN this whole paragraph we have practically one discourse of our Lord to his own disciples. There are 
two great subjects with which he dealt. The first is that of greatness; the second, that of forgiveness. In 
our last section we considered the King’s teaching concerning greatness. Here we have another side of 
the same truth, that namely, of the attitude of the subjects of the King towards a man who offends. The 
theme therefore is that of forgiveness. We should hardly relate these two things, greatness and 
forgiveness; and yet they are intimately related, for the final proof of greatness is ability to forgive. This 
is true of God, and therefore it must be true of men. In words that seem to scorch us, he warned his 
disciples not to offend. But, supposing that some man has offended, has been a stumbling-block to some 
one else, what shall we do with him? We cannot study this teaching of Jesus without being startled at the 
way in which the thunder merges into the love-song, and the lightning into the sunlight. This Teacher, so 
severe, so terrible, who makes one tremble lest one should offend, when a man has offended, summons 
us by the compassion of God’s heart, to go after him, to bring him back. That is the whole story of the 
relationship between greatness and forgiveness. We put them far apart in these days, and speak of the 
man who forgives as a weak man. But Christ shows the greatness of the man who forgives. 

This passage divides itself quite naturally into two parts. We have in verses fifteen to twenty the King’s 
definite instruction concerning forgiveness, commencing with the words, "If thy brother sin against 
thee." The words "against thee" are open to question. In some manuscripts they are not found; while in 
others they are. In the margin of the Revision it is written, "Some ancient authorities omit against thee.” 
Nothing dogmatic can be said as to whether these words ought to be retained or not, and yet the whole 
context suggests that the word of Christ here had a wider application than that of dealing with sin against 
us personally. Our responsibility against our sinning brother is not created by the fact that he has 
wronged us, but by the fact that he has sinned and harmed himself. 



Then in verses twenty-one to thirty-five we have an account of how the disciples misunderstood him; 
and of the King’s correction. 


Now let us, first of all, look at the King’s instructions. Before looking at some of the things particularly, 
let us observe the spirit and purpose of them. The underlying puipose of Jesus concerning the sinning 
brother is expressed in the words, "Thou hast gained thy brother." In considering our Lord’s use of the 
word "gained" here, it is very interesting to trace it through the New Testament. It is a commercial word, 
a word of the market place. It is a word which is used to characterise the processes by which a man 
accumulates wealth. The use of the word in this connection, so far as the sinning brother is concerned, 
recognizes loss. A man who has sinned is in certain senses lost; when he is restored he is gained, and the 
gain is interpreted by the context. 

We are personally to attempt to gain our brother, because we have lost him as a brother through his sin. 

If he will not hear us, we are to take two or three with us, because by persisting in sin, his friends have 
lost him, he is lost to comradeship. If he will not hear them we are to go to the Church, because the 
Church has lost him; by his sin. The Church is to take the matter to heaven, because heaven has lost him 
by his sin. It is the great tragedy of a man lost which colours all this instruction; and the purpose that is 
to be in our heart when we deal with a sinning brother, is that of gaining him. 

This word "gain" suggests, not merely the effect on the one lost, but the value it creates for those who 
seek him. When presently we have done with the shadows and the mists of the little while, we shall 
understand in the light of the undying ages that if we have gained one man we shall be richer than if we 
have piled up all the wealth of the world, and never won a human soul. What a blessed thing to gain a 
man, to possess him for oneself, for the fellowship of friends, for the enterprises of the Church, for the 
programme of high heaven. 

But now how is this to be done? Our Lord was very careful in his revelation of the method. We are to 
begin by personal effort. "If thy brother sin against thee, go, show him his fault between thee and him 
alone." This is not gentle permission. It is definite instruction. Any Church of Jesus Christ is weak in the 
proportion in which its members allow false pity or sentiment to prevent their being faithful to this great 
work of attempting to show an erring brother his fault, in order that he may be restored. Jesus said, "If 
thy brother sin, go, show him his fault," declare it unto him. Charge him with it. By no means in the 
spirit of jealousy or judgment, but bring him to realise it as a fault, as sin. It is not enough to convince 
him that we count it as sin. Our business is to bring the man to see that he has sinned. And if an erring 
brother shall say to us when we go to him, I know it in the depths of my soul, then we begin the ministry 
of restoration. There may be a great many things necessary with regard to the man’s relationship to the 
Kingdom and the Church, but so far as his relationship to us is concerned, we have gained him when he 
confesses his sin. Out of such conviction contrition comes, and out of such contrition, the face is set back 
again towards God, and right, and purity. That is the first method. 

But supposing he will not hear, then the Lord says, our responsibility is not over, for the interest is a 
larger one than personal, in any man who has sinned. There is the interest of the comradeship. And so we 
must take with us one or two; and we are still going on the same business; to show him his fault, in order 
to bring him to contrition and return. 

But supposing this man will neither hear us nor those whom we take with us, does not realise his sin, will 
not confess his sin, or is rebellious in his sin, continuing therein, what then? Then we are to tell it to the 
Church. Here we must be very careful to notice what our Lord really meant, for he clearly declared the 
alternative that is before the Church, when, lastly, the case is brought to it. The one side o the alternative 
is, that he will hear the Church. If the Church can restore this man, when one has failed, when two or 
three have failed, to contrition and conviction and consciousness of sin, then the Church has gained the 
man. But if he will not, what then? The other side of the alternative on the part of the Church is that then 
the man is to be as a Gentile and a publican. 



Now before we examine that, let us notice what follows, because what follows explains the meaning of 
this power of the Church, "Verily, I say unto you what things soever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and what things soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. Again I say. 
unto you, that if two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them of my Father which is in heaven. For where two or three are gathered together in my name there 
am 1 in the midst of them." 

These are some of the most remarkable things that our Lord said about his Church. They have much 
wider application than the application Jesus made of them at this point we are perfectly justified in lifting 
them out of their setting, and using them over a wider area of thought. But sometimes the danger is that 
we take these great words of Jesus and use them in the wider application, and so lose the immediate first¬ 
hand application which he himself made of. them. All these great words have to do with the Church’s 
attitude towards the sinning man, to which we will return. 

Yet they have to do with a much wider area which we cannot altogether pass over now. For some of us 
this is the whole ground of truth concerning the constitution and power of the Christian Church. "Where 
two or three are gathered together, there am I in the midst" That is the charter of the Church. How 
spacious, and gracious, and wonderful it is! First of all it breaks down all idea of a localised meeting- 
place with God. We have gained a temple everywhere by the loss of the temple in a locality. Mark the 
magnificence of it. It is not the temple that makes the place of worship, but the gathering "in my name." 
There are worshipping souls in the great cathedrals, but they are not all there. On the mountain height, in 
some shepherd hut, far away from church, chapel, or conventicle, two shepherds are gathered in the 
name of Jesus. There is the Church. "Where two or three are gathered together, there am 1 in the midst." 
May God deliver us from putting limits upon his "where." All that is necessary, is that two or three 
should be gathered in his name. 

Again, "If two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my Father who is in heaven.” That is the authority for collective praying. And yet once more, 
"What things soever ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven." That is the Church’s ethical 
authority in the world. The Church teaches the standard of morality, and what the Church says is 
binding, is binding; and what the Church says is not, is not. But that is only true when we link it with 
what follows — the Church gathering in the name of Christ. 

So the great passage is the charter of Church authority, of Church method, of Church foundation. The 
Church authority — she binds and looses — in the old ethical sense of the words in which the scribes 
perpetually made use of them. The Church is the authority in the world, which sets up the moral 
standards; and it has always been so, for the last nineteen centuries; the true standards obtaining in the 
common consciousness of this hour are those which the Church has established. How does the Church 
gain this authority? By asking the Father, seeking from him the light. But upon what basis does the 
Church gather to ask the Father for the light which shall make her message authoritative? "Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst." These are some of the wider 
applications of this teaching. 

Now mark this fact, that Jesus used these tremendous truths in this matter of how we should deal with 
our brother who has sinned. If the Church has consulted the will of God concerning him, because the 
Church has gathered in the name of Jesus, then her decision is binding, authoritative, final. Heaven 
ratifies it The Church, consisting of only two or three units, or of tens, scores, hundreds, gathered waiting 
before God in the name and nature of God’s Son, her conclusions are binding conclusions, and Heaven 
seals them. The Church, so gathered, is to deal with the case of this man, and if this man will not hear 
her, will not accept her ruling, will not be submissive to her authority, what then is she to do? If he will 
hear, she will fold him to her bosom; if this sinning man, who has offended, and ought to have had a 
millstone about his neck, is won back by the individual, or the two or three,, or the Church, then mother 
Church is to fold him, and as the father kissed repeatedly the home-coming boy, mother Church, Bride of 
the Son of God, is to receive him, and smother him with her kisses. God give us hearts like that! 



But if not, what then? Then the pity of the Church is to be more than false pity for the individual, and the 
holiness of the assembly is to be of greater importance than the sheltering of a man that has done wrong, 
and is unrepentant. "Let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the publican." It is a terrific sentence. It is 
first, that the Church must put that man outside her fellowship, that the Church must exercise her 
authority on the side of Heaven’s unsullied purity. 

But is that all? If we have so read it, we nave misread it. We may take these words of Jesus Christ and 
make them blasphemous by the very tone in which we read them. There is a hymn we often sing, 

"Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 

In living echoes of thy tone ." 

He never put the tone of thunder and denunciation into those words. He never put into them the tone of 
an unholy and unchristian excommunication. That is what we have too often done. What did he say? 

This man you have been after, and could not gain, this man that two or three of you saw and could not 
gain, this man that the Church would fain have folded to her motherly bosom, and could not gain, "Let 
him be unto thee as the Gentile and the publican.” You must put him outside the fellowship, and you 
must put him outside the shadow of the Church. He must not have the shelter of the Church for impurity. 
But the moment he is there, he is the man I came to win, he is the man for whom I came to die. "The Son 
of Man is come to seek and to save that which was lost.” You must keep him from the privilege and the 
shelter of the Church, in order to bring him to consciousness, first of his need, and then of my exceeding 
grace and free forgiveness. 

Now let us glance at the misunderstanding of the disciples, because we are in succession to them, and are 
liable to make the same mistakes. Peter said, "Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and 1 
forgive him? until seven times?" Observe Peter’s magnanimity and Peter’s meanness; and whether you 
count it magnanimity or meanness will depend upon that with which you put his proposition into 
contrast. Now there is no doubt whatever that when Peter came to Jesus with that question, and that 
suggested answer, How oft shall I forgive my brother, "until seven times?" he thought he had climbed to 
the seventh heaven of greatness; he thought he had tittered the last word of magnanimity, "Until seven 
times?" The teaching of all the scribes and Rabbis was, forgive once, forgive twice, but the third offence 
merits no forgiveness. We find it scattered throughout all the Rabbinical teaching. Peter had been told 
that he was one of the new scribes, and so he borrowed the language of the scribes to show how 
graciously he went beyond it. The scribes had said thrice, Peter said, I know more than those men; I am 
prepared to go beyond that; "seven times." It was magnanimity by the side of the teaching of the scribes. 
How some things perpetuate themselves through the centuries. There are some things that never die until 
submerged in the life of God. The proverb of to-day says, "The third time pays for all." The world at its 
best forgives a man twice, and damns him at the third time. Peter said. Master, I am beyond that, "until 
seven times.” John Wesley makes a very caustic comment on this story. He said, "If this be Christianity, 
where do Christians live?" 

Now note the Master’s answer. May there not have been a smile of love or pity for the meanness of this 
conception of his own Spirit? "I say not unto thee, Until seven times; but, Until seventy times seven." 

Then he gave a parabolic illustration, which is a picture fair and wonderful. It was a picture for Peter. 
How much did this man owe the king? Ten thousand talents. Translate it into the coinage of England, 
and it was at least two million pounds; or of the United States, roughly ten million dollars. This man had 
involved the whole State, and he owed the king at least ten thousand talents, and the king loosed him 
from all his bondage, and set him free. And then he went out and found a fellow servant who owed him a 
hundred pence. Let us take a penny as the Roman denarius, and say this man owed him less than five 
pounds, or twenty-five dollars. I owed the king two millions sterling, and he let me go; and I got my 
brother by the throat for five pounds! What did Christ mean? You have been forgiven a debt 
immeasurable. You have no right to exact a hundred pence from a man who, if you will give him three 
months, will pay you. 



Mark carefully Christ’s last word, "So shall also my heavenly Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every 
one his brother from your hearts." The arrest of the man that had been released, and his imprisonment, 
not for the debt which he had been forgiven, but for the brutality against his brother conveys its own 
teaching. 

The two sections of this chapter as they reveal the two sides of the one attitude toward the subjects of the 
King, are very remarkable. Absolute absence of pity towards sin in oneself which may cause a brother to 
offend; and unceasing pity toward a sinning brother with never-failing attempts to gain him. To fail in 
the first is to make the millstone a profitable investment; and to fail in the second is to be dealt with in 
severe and dire punishment by God himself, for the one thing God will not forgive is an unforgiving 
heart. 

Matthew 19:1 

Mt 19:1-22 

THIS paragraph constitutes one of the interludes which characterise the third section of the Gospel 
according to Matthew. In it Christ is seen turning to the multitudes, from his more immediate work of 
instructing his own disciples. The King, rejected already by the rulers, and growingly the cause of 
perplexity to the multitudes, yet responded to all who came, according to their needs. 

There are four classes represented here. The multitudes who came to him in need, bringing their sick 
with them; those who came in the critical spirit, attempting to entrap him in his talk; those who came 
impulsed by natural affection, bringing their children with them; and one who came with a profound 
inquiry and a sincere desire for help. 

And there are four subjects dealt with by the King. He invaded four different spheres, and revealed his 
power in each. The physical, as he healed disease; the ethical, as he answered the criticism of the critics; 
the social, as he rebuked the disciples, and gathered the children in his arms; the spiritual, as he flashed 
light upon the pathway of this man who came to him; and through all the story we, who are following the 
pathway of the King with loving interest and adoring hearts, are impressed by the ease with which he 
dealt with the varying conditions. 

The first is a brief story, contained within the first two verses. The occasion was that of his departure 
from Galilee. His life there was closed, his work was done, his message was delivered, his power was 
made manifest. He went into the borders of Judea beyond Jordan. His face was set toward Jerusalem. He 
had said that it could not be that a. prophet perish out of his own country. He had said to them over and 
over again since Caesarea Philippi, "I must go up to Jerusalem and suffer ... and be killed ... and be 
raised." The must of his Passion was upon his heart and soul. As he came into the coasts of Judea he 
found himself again surrounded by great multitudes of people; and although details are not given, it is 
perfectly evident that the people came bringing their sick folk with them. We simply read, "He healed 
them there.” In that sentence is the revelation of a mighty compassion, and an equally mighty ability. 
There are no details, yet do not let us miss the grandeur of the scene, the pathos of it, the greatness of it, 
the tenderness of it, the glory of it. We see the King. The years of his earthly life were drawing to a 
close. He had enunciated his ethic, exhibited the benefits of his rule, enforced his claims; and he knew 
full well what the verdict of the people would be; "Crucify him, crucify him," "we will not that this Man 
reign over us." He had told the disciples this, and he was now setting his face towards that final fact of 
the Cross. Nevertheless when these people crowded around him with their sick folk, all the compassion 
of his heart responded, and he put forth his might to heal. 

In the next section we have, first, the question of the Pharisees, and the Master’s answer; then the 
objection which they raised to his answer, and his reply to that objection; and finally, the surprised 
comment of his disciples, and his answer to them. 



First, the question and the answer. We at once see that the question was of the hour, something which 
was then debatable. They said, "Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause?" There was 
something behind that question, a division of opinion amongst the rulers; two schools of thought were 
involved. The whole dispute arose out of the teaching in Deuteronomy. {De 24 .i } "When a man taketh a 
wife, and marrieth her, then it shall be, if she find no favour in his eyes, because he hath found some 
unseemly thing in her, that he shall write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send her 
out of his house." Now there was a difference of opinion between two masters, Hillel and Shammai, as to 
what Moses meant by these words. Hillel had been the mightiest influence in Judaism for long years as a 
teacher, and had been dead about twenty years when Christ was teaching. He had maintained that in that 
word Moses allowed divorce upon the ground of what we to-day should speak of as incompatibility of 
temperament. Shammai held that there was only one cause for divorce. The two schools had many bitter 
disputations as to which was right; and that dispute was in the background of this question to Jesus. 

By way of answer, Christ first revealed the true foundation of the marriage relation; "Have ye not read, 
that he who made them from the beginning made them male and female, and said, For this cause shall a 
man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and the two shall become one flesh?" That 
was in itself a full and final answer. The method of the King here is to be carefully observed. In the 
presence of a surface difficulty, he appealed to the foundation of eternal principle. He ignored Hillel and 
Shammai; he passed Moses; and sweeping back through interpreters and lawgivers to the divine 
arrangement, he said, "From the beginning." This method of our Lord is in itself a revelation of the final 
law of life. The things that Moses said were transitory, having application only to certain times and 
places. If we are in doubt or difficulty we are not to appeal to teachers who are interpreters; to a lawgiver 
who was the lawgiver of an age, and whose ethical code has been superseded by a higher; we are rather 
to make our appeal to divine intention. 

Having thus appealed to the age-abiding principle, he made application thereof; "For this cause shall a 
man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and the two shall become one flesh.” Thus 
he revealed in a sublime statement the awful sanctity of marriage. The marriage relationship is to 
supersede, because of its sacredness, the most sacred relationship that can exist apart from it, that of the 
child to father and mother. Christ made no allowances for the difficulties by which these men were 
surrounded, and by which we are surrounded, these declarations of incompatibility and dissimilarity. 
Christ lifted the subject to the pure altitudes of the divine intention as to the sanctity of the marriage 
relation. 

Then he came down to the level of their disputes, "What therefore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder." Mark the marvellous meaning of this. To express the thought of Jesus in other words, it is 
as though he had said; According to the divine intention a man leaves father and mother, and cleaves to 
his wife, in the high sanctity of the marriage relationship. If that ideal of the marriage relationship has 
been realised, then let no man break in upon it, "what God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 
Jesus did not mean to say that every man and woman living together in civil relationship is married in 
the sight of heaven; but he did mean to say where this ideal lies at the basis of the marriage relationship 
"let not man put asunder." A marriage according to eternal principles, and according to the sanctity of 
this ideal, is consummated by God. 

Then they brought their objection, and the objection was stated in the terms of their own dispute — 

"Why then did Moses command to give a bill of divorcement, and to put her away?" What they meant to 
say was, For what reason did Moses command it; what were the grounds of his permission? Jesus replied 
in effect that when Moses gave that permission, he accommodated himself to the need of the hour; there 
was in the permission, contravention of the divine intention, but it was made necessary by the hardness 
of men’s hearts, by the fact that they had lost the simplicity and tenderness that made is impossible for 
them to realise the high ideal. The permission of Moses to a hardened people is not to be taken as the 
final standard of ethics in the Kingdom of God. 


Then he proceeded to utter words which, if read by Christian people, answer all these difficulties for the 
present hour, "I say unto you, whosoever shall put away his wife, except for fornication, and shall marry 



another, committeth adultery; and he that marrieth her when she is put away committeth adultery." To 
that nothing need be added! No man, believing on Christ, and taking Christ’s pure name on his lips, can 
say that upon the basis of dissimilarity, or upon the basis of incompatibility of temperament, there may 
be divorce. Oh the tragedy may be a lifelong tragedy, but for the sake of the strength of society, and for 
the sake of family life, we must accept the standard of Christ. It is a solemn and a searching word; it 
makes indissoluble the bond once made, save for the one, and only sin. If there be suffering, that is not 
the fault of Christ, or of God; it is the result of the violation of the ideal of the marriage relationship; and 
the penalty must remain until the end of time. 

Having thus dealt with the Pharisees, the disciples in amazement said; "If the case of a man is so with his 
wife, it is not expedient to marry." This was not so much complaint as a recognition of the high ideal 
which was set up by Christ. They said in effect, The ideal is too high for the present life; had not men 
who are going to be true to God, better live the celibate life? 

Christ’s answer to them is important for all time. He did not contradict their view, but said; "Not all men 
can receive this saying." To what saying did he refer? Not his own, but theirs. Thus Christ declared that 
the celibate life is not for all. It may be for some. All men cannot receive it; which does not necessarily 
mean that they are weak, but that they are not called to it, for it is only given to some. He named three 
classes of men who can observe the celibate life; some are born to celibacy; some are made celibates — 
a class with which we have nothing to do, the reference being local and obsolete — and some choose 
celibacy for the sake of the Kingdom of God. Christ did not condemn such; he spoke of them with 
respect and honour; but he would not allow his disciples to condemn the men who did not observe the 
celibate life. It is not given to all. Thus he forbade his disciples to build upon his underlying principle a 
rule or set of rules to be observed by all men. That was the perpetual method of Christ. We cannot build 
rules upon his principles; we must deal individually with the underlying principle. Here is a man to 
whom it is not given, he is not called to the life of celibacy, and we must not apply any rule to him. Here 
is another man who is called, and for some purpose that we cannot understand, he devotes himself to 
celibacy for the sake of the Kingdom of God. That man is to be honoured; but he is not to despise a man 
who does not devote himself to celibacy. This is the perpetual method of Christianity; every man must 
find his own rule out of the principle. We cannot make rules for our fellow men. 

Christ recognized two things in this wonderful passage. He recognized first of all the absolute sacredness 
and sanctity of the marriage relationship; and safeguarded it from every attempt to break it down and 
undervalue it with words of burning fire; and he recognized with fine taste and beautiful sympathy, that 
there may be those who will devote themselves to the celibate life for the Kingdom of God, and declared 
that they are to be held in absolute esteem. When the Christian Church preached the doctrine of celibacy 
for its ministry, they erected a rule upon a principle, with disastrous results, as we know full well. 
Nevertheless there have been men devoted to celibacy in the ministry of the Roman Church, pure, strong, 
high, noble sons of God; but again and again, because men have tried to bind their lives by rules never 
intended for them, they have violated the very principle upon which they attempted to work, and that is 
always so. To be governed by Jesus Christ is to be governed by him directly and immediately, and by 
principles which one must apply to one’s own life, always declining to allow others to make rules. 

The last two paragraphs are very familiar. We have first the exquisite story of the children. Both 
Matthew and Mark put this incident of the bringing of the children immediately after the words of Jesus 
about the marriage relationship. May we not have some light on the action of the disciples when they 
attempted to forbid the bringing of children, from what was in their mind concerning celibate life? Did 
they not recognize that their Master was living the celibate life? And may it not be that after all, 
notwithstanding his correction of the falseness of attempting to erect a rule upon a principle, there was in 
their mind an underlying thought that celibacy was the purer and higher and nobler life; and therefore the 
children must be kept away from him? If so, how powerfully and finally Christ corrected their false 
philosophy! 


The bringing of the children to him was an act of parental solicitude, the last sign of confidence in him. 
They brought their children to him. It is wonderful how this lives! There are many parents to-day, who 



have no personal relationship to Jesus, but who want their children to be his. In the men who want their 
children to be right with God, there lives a conviction about him, which makes the sin of rejecting Jesus 
Christ yet more heinous. 

But observe the disciples’ mistake. It was based upon a wrong estimate of their Lord; it may have been a 
wrong estimate of his dignity; it may have been a wrong estimate of the quality of his purity, It was also 
due to a wrong conception of the child. One of the old Puritan Fathers has a very graphic description of 
what happened. Perhaps he was right. He imagines the disciples talking to these parents about the 
absurdity of the idea that so great a Teacher, who had answered the politicians, could have any interest in 
a little child. But be that as it may, it is evident that they did not know their Lord, and they did not know 
a little child, from their attempt to keep a little child away from him. If we read the story in the light of 
the other Evangelists, we see that Christ’s attitude towards his disciples in connection with the children 
was one of anger. We have it distinctly declared by Mark that he was moved with indignation. There are 
only two or three occasions where we read that Christ was angry at all. This is one of them. He was 
angry with the men who so misunderstood him, as to think he was not willing to welcome a child. His 
attitude towards the child was that of welcome and blessing, on the simple, warm, everyday terms of 
pure human affection. He blessed them, yes, and not with two fingers outstretched to touch them; he took 
them in his arms and blessed them; it was a great warm loving embrace. Thank God that is the place of 
all the babes, in the very arms of this great Christ. 

The last picture is that of the rich young ruler. In studying it, let us notice the seeker and his search. A 
clean, upright, honest man, of fine natural temperament was searching for the one thing of supreme 
importance age-abiding life. In observing the Master’s method with him, notice first the young ruler’s 
arresting question concerning goodness, which indicated the fact that he was already on the track, in that 
he connected life with goodness; "What good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life?" The question 
moreover revealed the fact that in his thought of the Teacher as good, he had come nearer the mark than 
he himself knew. Then Christ flashed upon him external light, the light of the Second Table of the 
Decalogue with all its requirements concerning the relation of man to man. And the young man stood 
erect, and said, "All these things have I observed: what lack I yet?" Then the Master, instead of flashing 
upon him external light, sent light right through the darkened cells of his inner life, and revealed the fact 
that he was a self-centred man, never having found his true King, never having kissed the sceptre, or bent 
to control. He found that the power of the things that ministered to selfish desire was greater than the call 
within him after goodness. "He went away sorrowful; for he was one that had great possessions." 

Perhaps that was not the end of the young man, but it is the end of the story. One of two things 
happened. Either there was a day when he turned back again to Christ and the Cross, and found life; or 
he found a tomb for his soul in the very things he refused to give up, when Christ called him so to do. 

Now let all the others pass out of sight. The King fills the vision, as he deals with disability in forceful 
ease; establishes the ethical standard of marriage for all time; gathers all little children into his arms and 
into his love; and flashes upon the soul such brilliant light that whether that soul walk henceforth 
towards death or life, the pathway is perfectly clear. 

In the presence of such a King; because of what he is, we say, 

"True hearted, whole-hearted, faithful and loyal, 

King of our lives, by thy grace we will be." 

Matthew 19:23 

Mt 19:23-20:16 

THE main values of this section are indicated in the words of Jesus recorded in verses twenty-six and 
thirty of chapter nineteen, taken in conjunction with those found in verse sixteen of chapter twenty, 

"With men this is impossible; but with God all things are possible ... but many shall be last that are first; 
and first that are last ... So the last shall be first, and the first last." These verses bring into immediate 



prominence our Master’s deductions from his teaching; but the section cannot be intelligently understood 
save as we remember its relation to that which has preceded it. 


In this section the King turned again from the crowd to his own disciples. The paragraph begins, "And 
Jesus said unto his disciples," and it is directly connected with the case of the young ruler. All that our 
Lord said to his disciples concerning riches and the Kingdom of God; and all that he said in answer to a 
question which Peter propounded, grew out of the coming of the young ruler, and our Lord’s dealing 
with him. The teaching goes far beyond the case of the young ruler, and far beyond all similar cases; but 
it begins there; and we certainly shall not understand our Lord’s attitude when he spoke of riches, neither 
shall we understand his parable, if we forget these two preliminary matters; first, that he was talking to 
his own disciples; and secondly, that he was speaking to them in the light of what had happened with 
regard to the young ruler, and of the attitude of their minds resulting from his attitude toward the young 
ruler. 

We may, then, divide our study into two parts; the first, a comparatively brief, and yet a most important 
one, Christ’s comment on the case of the rich young ruler, and the resulting conversation. Then 
secondly; Christ having settled the difficulty suggested by the disciples, Peter raised a new question, 

"We have left all, and followed thee; what then shall we have?" and Christ answered him. 

First, Christ’s comment on the case of the rich young ruler and the resulting conversation. We may read 
an entirely false meaning into the words of Christ concerning the rich young ruler unless we are careful 
to catch the Master’s tone. Although the fact is not recorded here, one of the other Evangelists makes the 
very interesting declaration that when the rich young ruler had said to Jesus, in answer to his presentation 
of the twofold table of the Decalogue as the standard of measurement. Master, all these things have I 
observed from my youth, "Jesus, looking upon him, loved him." 

Now with that love in his heart, Christ turned to his own disciples and said, "It is hard for a rich man to 
enter into the Kingdom of heaven." That was a severe word, but there were tears in it, there was pity in 
it, there was love in it. We shall do no violence to this text if we change it slightly, and read — It is very 
difficult for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of heaven. And when he repeated the same thing with a 
new emphasis, there was still the same tone and the same spirit, the tone and spirit of regret, and sorrow, 
and love, "And again I say unto you, It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich 
man to enter into the Kingdom of God." 

Why is it difficult for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of heaven? 

Here again we need not indulge in speculation. Let us go back to the King’s own wonderful Manifesto 
the Sermon on the Mount. In his first sentence he set the door open, and revealed how men may enter 
into all the blessedness which he described. "Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the Kingdom of 
heaven." Now over against that fundamental assertion put those tender, regretful words of Jesus, It is 
hard work for a rich man to enter in. Why? Because wealth means power, and power is far more likely to 
create pride than to create poverty of spirit. It is very difficult for a wealthy man to be poor in spirit; not 
impossible in the economy of God; but very, very difficult. Jesus had seen the going away of that rich 
young ruler, and the cry of his heart was full of sorrow, for he loved him. 

It is more than hard, it is practically impossible. "It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye." 
possibly by the "needle’s eye," our Lord referred to the small gate of a city, through which no camel 
could pass except by being unloaded, and bending in order to gain entrance. It is a figure intended to 
teach the impossibility, so far as the man himself is concerned. It is impossible for any man who is 
possessed of wealth which gives him power, to become poor in spirit, and learn the lesson of an absolute 
submission in his own strength. 

Now notice the disciples’ question. When Jesus had said this thing, and said it with a sob and a regret in 
his voice, the disciples were astonished exceedingly, saying, "Who then can be saved?" Here we may 
wrong the disciples if we are not careful. The usual, and popular, and yet superficial interpretation of this 



is, that they meant to say, If a rich man cannot be saved, who can? that they were each looking to the 
time when rich and influential men would come into the Kingdom the more easily because of their 
wealth. But probably that would be to charge them with baser materialism than that of which they were 
really guilty. One would rather believe that when Christ said that, they saw very deeply into the heart of 
his meaning, and saw that he intended to teach that absolute poverty of spirit, freedom from the desire to 
possess for selfish puiposes, lay at the wicket-gate of the Kingdom; and that they said in effect, in one of 
those confessions of the heart that men suddenly make oftentimes, and hardly know they are making 
them. There is not one of us that would not be rich if we could; and if the desire to possess wealth, and 
the determination to do it if we were able, prevents us coming into the Kingdom, who can be saved? 
These disciples were in all likelihood more honest than we often are. They recognized that if they could 
have possessed the young man’s wealth, they would; and they recognized that Jesus Christ in his 
statement of difficulty was not dealing with a class after all — He never did deal with a class — but that 
he was getting down to the common facts of human nature and human peril; and they said, who then can 
be saved? 

Now carefully notice our Lord’s answer, which is an answer to the whole question, and not to a part of it. 
The question is this — If a rich man cannot be saved, who then can be saved? Who then, in view of these 
terms and these requirements, can be saved at all; what hope is there of any man’s salvation? Christ’s 
answer was to the question concerning the salvation of man; and not merely to that concerning the 
salvation of a rich man "With men this is impossible"; no man can be saved out of his own will, by his 
own determination, whether he be rich or poor, bond or free, "But with God all things are possible." 

This word of Christ was not simply his declaration that a rich man cannot be saved by the power of men; 
but that with God he can be saved. In a moment he had risen from that first ground of viewing the 
wealthy class; into the larger ground of recognizing the underlying humanity of all men. 

One other thought as to emphasis here. Our Lord did not say, to men this thing is impossible, to God all 
things are possible. There is a very peculiar value in the preposition which he used. With men 
impossible, with God possible. If a man co-operates with men, makes their maxims his, makes their 
methods his, salvation is impossible. So long as a man lives upon the plane of humanity alone, and loses 
his touch with God, and recognition of him, he cannot be saved. The material level of life will have 
material ideals, a material goal, and material failure. But with God; that is the man who has linked his 
life to God will find it possible, be he wealthy or be he poor, to enter the Kingdom and be saved. So the 
whole theme of human salvation lies by suggestion within this statement of Jesus. 

Now let us consider Peter’s comment and the answering instruction of our Lord. Peter’s question went 
back undoubtedly to the case of the rich young ruler, and we are simply compelled to understand it thus, 
and to put a resulting emphasis upon the passage. "Then answered Peter and said unto him, Lo we have 
felt all, and followed thee; what then shall we have?" Jesus had said to the ruler, "If thou wouldest be 
perfect, go, sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, 
follow me." Peter said, we have done it; what is the treasure we are to have? The subject of the 
possibility of human salvation had gone out of Peter’s mind. The Lord had settled that, and now we have 
a new subject. Peter was, in his deepest thinking, putting himself and others into contrast with the young 
ruler. It is as though he said, A young man came to thee, oh Master, with great wealth. You told him 
what to do, and you promised him treasure in heaven, and he has turned his back upon thee, he has not 
been obedient. But, Master, we have been obedient, we have left all to follow thee; what treasure are we 
to have? 

Now mark the answer of Jesus, and let his answer rebuke any tendency in our soul to be angry with Peter 
on account of his question, for the Lord was not angry with him. The answer of Jesus moved within two 
distinct realms; first, a definite answer to his question about reward; and secondly, a warning against 
what is revealed in his asking the question. 


He said to him in effect, you have asked me what you shall have, I will tell you, "Verily" — mark the 
word of authority "I say unto you, that ye who have followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of 



man shall sit on the throne of his glory" — not Ye that have followed me in the regeneration, but "Ye 
who have followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his glory" — 
placing the comma as in the Revision — shall occupy twelve thrones under my control and my 
government; judging, not condemning, but overseeing, administering on my behalf the affairs of the 
Kingdom to be set up in the world. He took one long glance ahead over the centuries to the day which he 
described as "the regeneration." These men were to share in his authority in his Kingdom — which is 
that of regeneration. That was his first answer to them. But his answer was broader. Not only ye, but all 
others who shall suffer loss, all those people who in the coming days shall leave "houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and 
shall inherit eternal life." So that our Lord did not rebuke Peter’s question, but answered it. It is as 
though he said to them. Is it true you have left all to follow me? If you want to know what you shall 
have, here is my answer, as to you particularly, the twelve first messengers of my love. My Kingdom is 
the day of regeneration and restoration, and when I have won the victory, you shall be administrators 
sitting upon thrones, and judging; and all who suffer loss, turning the back upon property, and friends, 
and love, and relations, shall enter into great possessions. I did not speak idly to the young ruler; 
whoever sacrifices for me shall win a hundredfold. 

But now notice the word of warning. "But," said Jesus, "many shall be last that are first; and first that are 
last." Then followed the parable, and it ended with these words, "So the last shall be first, and the first 
last." Notice carefully these two statements, and the relation of the parable to them. Christ warned his 
disciples by saying to them; "Many shall be last that are first, and first that are last." Then he illustrated 
the meaning of his words by a parable, which was a parable to his own disciples. We must not take this 
parable and make it of general application. John Ruskin, in his book, Unto This Last, has absolutely 
missed the meaning of it. There is an application of it to the social order which will be realised when that 
order becomes Christian. But within The Christian Church it is a parable concerning precedence in the 
matters of reward. It is a parable directed against Peter’s implication of superiority over the young ruler. 
"Lo, we have left all and followed thee; what then shall we have?" We are the first of thy disciples. That 
man has turned his back, and even though he comes back presently at the eleventh hour, we are first; 
"What shall we have?" There are many first that shall be last, there are last that shall be first. So our Lord 
would teach these men the truth concerning precedence in his Kingdom, and he would correct their 
implication of superiority. 

The figure of the householder was here used by Jesus of himself. He had used it upon one occasion of his 
own disciples, in chapter thirteen. He used it in several parables of himself. The whole application of the 
parable is to service, and the reward of service for men in the Kingdom. There is no question here about 
salvation, no question about entering the Kingdom. There is no thought about equal payment for unequal 
work. If we attempt to base upon this parable the teaching that if a man lives and loiters through ten 
hours, and comes in at the eleventh, he is on equal rights with the man who has worked from the 
beginning, we are absolutely unfair to the other parables of Jesus. If we build upon this parable a 
doctrine of social order, we must also include the parables of the talents and the pounds, for all three are 
needed to have a perfect picture of social service. This parable is intended to teach one simple truth, that 
a man’s reward will be, not according to the length of his service, not according to the notoriety of his 
service, but according to his fidelity to the opportunity which is given him. The men at the beginning of 
the day entered into a covenant and an agreement. The Master of the vineyard went out later in the day, 
saw others standing idle, and sent them in. When he said, "Why stand ye here all the day idle?" their 
answer was, "Because no man hath hired us." That is why they had not been at work before, they had not 
had their opportunity. When he created opportunity by sending them in, then in that last hour they were 
true to the only opportunity they had, and therefore their reward was as great as the reward of the men 
that had been at work twelve hours. It is as though he said to Peter, to revert to our illustration, If that 
young man comes now, though he has been long delaying, his reward will be as great as yours, if he is 
faithful. 

Yes, but why did not the Lord give him the opportunity before? That is not in the parable. If we take the 
other parables we find in that of the pounds, that he gave to every man a pound. That teaches that there is 
an opportunity for every man. If we want the doctrine of opportunity we find it there, not here. It is 



absolutely unfair to read into any parable something for which the parable was not used. He first 
corrected the false standards of comparison, such as length of notoriety of service; and then revealed the 
true standard of reward — that of fidelity to opportunity. Here is a man to whom is given the opportunity 
to speak to thousands upon thousands of people the great word of God. It is a great opportunity. But here 
is a woman living away off upon the mountain, who never saw a city in her life, but has wrought with 
God in the training of two or three children. When that man and woman stand for final reward, they will 
each have their penny if they have been faithful. This is so in all Christian service. 

So in conclusion we have no right to take this parable and use it in application to the social questions of 
unregenerate men. It is impossible to do so without violating the sense of justice. Christianity has no pity 
for those who, being unfit remain so, in spite of the opportunity for fitness which he creates. It is a false 
message to the age which says that Christianity will take hold of the unfit man and nurse him and take 
care of him, when by response to her evangel he can be made fit. If his unfitness is the unfitness of a 
physical limitation for which he is not to blame, Christianity will take hold of him, and love him. But if 
the unfitness is a moral disease which Jesus Christ can correct, then Christianity is sterner than Hebraism 
in refusing to feed him or help him until he have taken advantage of the dynamic of Jesus Christ. The 
one plain meaning of this parable is that those highly privileged will not receive wage according to 
privilege, but according to fidelity. Or again, those whose privilege is less, will not receive less wage if 
they are true to the opportunity which comes to them. 

Consequently, the great word to each, one of us is a word that warns us against being proud of anything 
we have done in the past and imagining that by virtue of a greater opportunity we are entering into a 
greater reward. It is a word that drives us back to the whole day, or the one hour of opportunity, in order 
that we may fill it to the full with consecrated toil, and so enter into the reward which he gives to 
faithfulness. 

Matthew 20:17 

Mt 20:17-34 

THE words, "The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many," {Mt20:28} may be said to constitute the central statement of the whole paragraph. The 
great truth therein declared, explains the mind of the Master as revealed in this story; the perplexity of 
the disciples; and the Master’s attitude toward need, as revealed in the crowds which followed him. 

This section is most interesting, as it brings before us the different classes of people by which the King 
was surrounded in the last days. Again we may describe it as a microcosm, showing us the whole 
condition of affairs in those last days. We have watched him as he devoted himself almost exclusively to 
his own disciples, and yet manifested a perpetual readiness to turn to the multitudes as they came, to him 
in their need, and with their question, and continually maintained his attitude of defence against the 
attacks of his foes. Now in this paragraph we see first the Lord Himself — and there is a wonderful 
revelation of the working of his mind at this point. We see next the group of disciples, the first circle 
immediately around him, and we learn what they were thinking. We see beyond them, a great multitude 
following him, curious, interested, and expectant. 

We shall divide the paragraph into three sections for our study. First, that revealing the mind of the King. 
{Mt 20:17-19} Secondly, that revealing the mind of the Kingdom, as it was established in the hearts of those 
who were yielded to the King. {Mt 20:20-28} Finally, that revealing the multitudes. {Mt 20:29-34} 

First, then, as to the revelation o the mind of the King. It is first manifest that he had a clear 
understanding of what lay before him at the hands of lawless men. Mark the minuteness of his 
description. There is not a perhaps in it, or a peradventure, or a maybe', not a single word that will allow 
us to imagine that Jesus was speculating as to the future. He said, "We go up to Jerusalem; and the Son 
of man shall be delivered unto the chief priests and scribes; and they shall condemn him to death and 
shall deliver him unto the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify." There is the utmost accuracy 



in the details, and a calm, quiet knowledge of the actual things that were before him. The roads to 
Jerusalem were thronged with multitudes who were going to the feasts. Many of them would be near him 
because of their interest in him. He took his disciples apart from these crowds — perhaps turning off the 
highroad into some bypath for a little, or making it evident that he desired to be alone and calmly told 
them in brief words of the facts to which he was moving in Jerusalem. 

In the second place there was evidently in the mind of the King a clear vision of the fact that what lay 
before him was within the determinate counsel of God, for he ended the declaration of coming suffering 
with these words, "And the third day he shall be raised up." From that wonderful day at Caesarea 
Philippi after the confession of Peter, when Jesus began to talk about his Cross, he never mentioned his 
Cross to his disciples upon any one occasion without also declaring the fact of his coming resurrection. 

Not only the clear vision of the darkness, and the clear vision of the light beyond; not only a certain 
knowledge of all the suffering and the pain, and an equally certain knowledge of the ultimate triumph 
over these things in resurrection; but, and because of this dual certainly in his mind, there was 
manifested a quiet and dignified cooperation with the "determinate counsel" of God as he set his face 
towards Jerusalem, saying quietly and calmly to his disciples, "Behold we go up to Jerusalem." There 
was never a thought of turning aside; undeterred by what he knew most certainly of coming pain, he set 
his face toward the suffering deliberately, compelled toward Jerusalem by no other than his peipetual 
devotion to the will of God, and his perpetual determination to co-operate with that will, to its ultimate 
purpose. 

Then notice the action consequent upon that consciousness. He took the disciples apart, and he told them 
in detail the things he knew. It has been said our Lord was attempting to draw these men into sympathy 
with him; that he wanted them to come into a closer comradeship with him, in order to his own comfort. 
The probability is that he was not thinking of himself for a moment, that he was still a self-emptied soul; 
and that he was rather getting them ready for the pathways of pain that lay before them. He did not lean 
upon human sympathy as he faced the lonely sufferings of the Cross. The only strength he knew was the 
strength of his unbroken fellowship and communion with God. He was storing their minds with things 
which at the moment they could not possibly understand, for these men never knew him while he was 
still amongst them. They loved him, they saw enough in him to draw out their affections after him. They 
saw enough to make them believe in him in some unintelligent sense, but they never understood him. In 
the Paschal discourses, which John has preserved for us, he said to them in effect, The things I am saying 
to-day, you will understand in the days to come, when the Comforter has come and opened your minds. 

It is better for you that I go away, for if I do not go away, the Comforter cannot come, but when he 
comes he will guide you into the truth. And in the first four-and-twenty hours after the baptism of the 
Spirit, on the day of Pentecost, they were more familiar with the truth concerning Jesus than they had 
ever been during the whole period of his ministry in their midst. Nineteen centuries have passed away, 
and now by the illumination of that Spirit of God, who has withdrawn the signs which were material, the 
tongues of fire, but who abides in all spiritual power, we can walk with him on the pathway of suffering 
in a more intimate fellowship than those men could. 

But let us consider the mind of the Kingdom. Taking the story of the coming of these two men with their 
mother, let us notice the revelation of mind which it affords. First, in the mind of those who constituted 
the Kingdom, there was evident present faith in him. They still believed in his coming into his Kingdom. 
As to what they meant by the Kingdom does not at all matter for the moment. They were not perfectly 
clear concerning his Kingdom; their ideas were largely material ideas, yet not wholly; but they did not 
see all the spiritual height and depth and spaciousness. What made those two men persuade their mother 
to come and ask that they should sit one on his right hand and the other on his left? They would never 
have preferred the request if they had not believed that he was coming into a Kingdom. Then mark the 
anger of the ten, and remember that their anger and criticism was because of their belief in the King, and 
because they wanted the positions of importance themselves. The twelve believed that he was coming 
into a Kingdom. Yet they were strangely perplexed since Caesarea Philippi. He was always making them 
uncomfortable by talking of a Cross, and they could not believe that by death life could begin, that 
through defeat a crown could come. Perhaps they said within their hearts; he is tired, weary, and 



oppressed; he thinks he is going to be defeated, but we do not. He is going to build his Kingdom. 

Perhaps in this request, a repeated one, there was a desire on their part to comfort him. He said; I am 
going to Jerusalem to be mocked, and scourged, and crucified. They replied; Nay, Lord, who art thou 
going to appoint in thy Kingdom, who will sit on thy right hand and on thy left? One’s admiration, for 
the faith of these men grows, the more we study the records. They came to him, and asked things which 
evidenced their faith in him. No man asks to sit on the right hand and left of a man who is going to the 
gallows. They still believed that he was a King, and that he was about to establish his Kingdom. 

Again, we see not merely their faith in him, but their devotion to him. When, in infinite patience and 
great gentleness, and as it always seems, with a touch of loving satire, he said, "Are ye able to drink the 
cup that I am about to drink?" they said, "We are able.” Again they meant well; they thought they were 
able, and they were willing, so far as they could, to go with him. They were just as magnificent, devoted, 
and honest-hearted as Peter was — when he contradicted his Lord’s estimate of himself, "If all shall be 
offended in thee, 1 will never be offended.” It was a mistake, a blunder to put his opinion against his 
Lord’s, a mistake also to put himself into comparison with his own brethren, to their disadvantage. But it 
was devotion. 

And these men meant it when they said, "We are able." Had he not called them sons of thunder? 

Ah, but they were not able! A few short weeks at most, days in all probability, and he would see the sons 
of thunder flying with the crowd of frightened disciples. The failure revealed then, is the failure of the 
self-centred life. Faith in Christ, devotion to Christ, and yet self-seeking. "Command that these my two 
sons may sit, one on thy right hand, and one on thy left hand, in thy Kingdom." They wanted the places 
of power. 

He never spoke of Cross and Resurrection but that some of his disciples broke in and asked him who was 
the greatest man, or who was to have the place of power in his Kingdom. If we read on to the last Supper 
and the institution of the Christian feast, when he said that awful and tragic thing that no man can read 
without trembling, "One of you shall betray me," then we also read, "There arose also a contention 
among them, which of them was accounted to be greatest." Their devotion was sincere, and yet there was 
the desire to get out of this Kingdom something for themselves. 

Let us go back to Caesarea Philippi once more in memory, and see the shadow of it all. As long as Jesus 
talked to Peter about building the Church, and giving him keys, Peter was contented. But when he 
mentioned the Cross, he drew back. The King had set his face towards Jerusalem, and the next thing was 
the Cross, the thing for which he was almost eager, the thing concerning which he continued to speak to 
these men. But they were anxious about the keys, and the seats of power, and precedence. How these 
things have continued! 

What did the King do with these disciples? Observe first, his patience in that he did not say one single 
angry word. Probably if we had been doing what he was doing, we should have been angry. When they 
said, Grant that we may sit, one on thy right hand, and the other on thy left, he looked back at them with 
ineffable tenderness, and said, "Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye able to drink of the cup that I am about 
to drink?" And when they said, "We are able," he did not even then tell them that it was impossible. No, 
he allowed them to come into fellowship, and he told them they should do so; "my cup indeed ye shall 
drink"; you also shall come to death and sorrow. You shall follow me presently, and shall consent to the 
very thing from which you shrink. One, swift sudden death by the sword; one, long wearisome exile in 
Patmos. They drank of his cup. They did not drink of its fulness. They never knew its unutterable 
fulness, but they drank in some measure; but lo, they found it to be the red wine of life as they drank. He 
pressed that sacramental cup of sorrow to his lips alone, and then allowed men to share in the sorrow. 

But as for him, so also for all who share that cup, it became full of blessing, the cup of salvation, not in 
any narrow sense, but in the broadest, and deepest, and highest sense. When the shadows were about his 
soul, and there was no sympathy, he said I will admit you even to this. 



His correction is discovered in the words, "But to sit on my right hand, and on my left hand, is not mine 
to give, but it is for them." These four words are in italics in the Authorised and the Revised, and they are 
put in by the translators, not so much by way of translation as interpretation. If we leave them out, the 
wording is somewhat awkward. If we include them it is as if Jesus said, It is not mine to give the places 
of power and precedence in my Kingdom, but they shall be given by my Father, to those for whom it is 
prepared. If we miss the words out. He said, It is not mine to give these places, except to those for whom 
it is prepared. 

He did not for a moment say he had not power to give the places. He had the power; but he could only 
give the places, the precedence, the power, to those for whom it was prepared. That is to say, he 
corrected the thinking of the disciples by telling them that when they came, asking him to give to them 
capriciously, or in arbitrary fashion, places of power, it was not his purpose so to do. That is the kind of 
thing that still goes on in the world, although we are moving slowly toward the great ideals of the Christ 
in this respect. We are beginning to put men into power upon the basis of their moral fitness for power; 
to erect monuments to men upon the basis of character. Christ said, Not upon the basis of favour will 
men get into office in my Kingdom; they will be put into office according to fitness, and that within the 
will of God. When God prepares an office for a man, he prepares the man for the office; and there is 
perfect fitness. And the King said, So shall I appoint in my Kingdom. There was no anger in it, he was 
correcting them, and he ended by giving them the one supreme example, his own, of what brings a man 
to the place of power in his Kingdom. He said, among the Gentiles this is the method, this exercise of 
lordship, but not so among those of my Kingdom, "Not so shall it be among you: but whosoever would 
become great among you shall be your minister; and whosoever would be first among you, shall be your 
servant: even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister." 

We see the light flashing back upon their request. They wanted the positions of power, not to do good to 
others, but that they might be ministered to. No, he said, "The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many." He had told them that he was going to 
Jerusalem to suffer, to rise. They had broken in with this request about place and power. He took them 
back to the original word — The Son of man came to give his life a ransom, by the pathway of that 
suffering. Do not argue about your place of power, but get ready for any place your King may give you 
by following the Son of man, in giving your life for the ransom of others. By sacrifice a man fits himself 
for power. By self-abnegation, by the actual denial of self and readiness to serve does a man climb to the 
throne of power; and he only retains his throne of power as he retains his badge of service. 

Then we have one passing glimpse of the multitudes. They took their way through Jericho, on that last 
journey to Jerusalem, and as they went forth from Jericho, the multitudes looked at them, curious, 
expectant, wondering what he was going to do, following him along the highway, sharing the disciples’ 
idea of the Kingdom. Now let us listen to the blind men. They were in need, and they made a venture. 

We do not know whether it was a venture of faith. Perhaps it was. If not, it was a venture of hope, as 
they said, "Lord, have mercy on us, thou Son of David." 

Mark the crowd’s estimate of him. The crowd silenced these men, in all probability because they thought 
he was too dignified to turn to beggars. But, "They cried out the more." It was their one chance, he was 
passing by. Now let us leave the multitude, and the men, and look at the King. He halted the whole 
movement, and stood still and called for these two men, and they were brought to him. We shall fail to 
understand this if we forget that which we have been considering. He was going to Jerusalem to suffer. 
He had a little group round about him, who did not understand him at all. The multitudes were after him, 
the curious, crushing mob; but he halted the whole movement to help these two men. He would wait till 
they came. And then the old word recurs, surging in music, beating in beauty, he was "moved with 
compassion," he "touched their eyes; and straightway they received their sight, and followed him.” The 
first thing they saw was this wonderful King, and they followed him in the way. Mark the relation of the 
last scene to the foregoing sections, how by this action the King corrected the false idea of the Kingdom, 
the false idea of dignity, the false idea of the right to place and power, as he revealed himself as a King 
who had compassion enough to halt the movement toward the mystery of the Cross, for the sake of two 



men that needed help; that he would turn aside from that pathway, which according to his own showing 
was a pathway toward his crowning, to heal them. 

One can only say again, Let us behold our King. Let us press more closely to him, and, in order that we 
may be more kingly after the measure and manner of his life, let us follow Hun, even by the way of the 
Cross; knowing this, that for evermore the light of resurrection life and power lies just beyond the place 
of the pain and the suffering. 

Matthew 21:1 

Mt 21:1-17 

WITH this chapter we reach the second section of the final division of the Gospel. The first section 
revealed the King as specially devoting himself to his own disciples in view of his coming Cross. In this 
section, which occupies three chapters, we really begin the study of the last week in the life of our Lord. 
The time covered was brief, but filled with solemnity. The King is seen deliberately passing back to 
Jerusalem for the express purpose of definitely and officially rejecting the Hebrew nation. It is the story 
of the rejection of the Hebrew nation by the King, not that of the rejection of the King by the nation. 

In this paragraph the subject is that of the coming of the King to Jerusalem. In the first seven verses we 
have an account of his preparation for entering the city. In verses eight to eleven we have an account of 
the actual entry. In verses twelve to seventeen we have the story of the first act of the King in the city, 
his executive cleansing of the Temple of God. First, let us observe carefully this story of the 
preparations; how he acted when they drew nigh to Jerusalem. There are three very simple and yet 
important points to be noticed. First, he acted deliberately and with evident intention. His going into 
Jerusalem as he did, was not a result of accident. He rode in by his own will and upon his own initiative. 
This action of Jesus was an extraordinary one for him: he had always seemed to avoid anything which 
would provoke enthusiasm; but upon this occasion he definitely did so. There have not been wanting 
those who have questioned the authenticity of the narrative, because it seems to be out of harmony with 
that unobtrusiveness of spirit, which fulfilled the prophetic word concerning him, "He will not cry, nor 
lift up his voice, nor cause it to be heard in the street." 

It is our business to interpret these actions of Jesus by the King himself; and to remember that, if for a 
moment he departed from the ordinary course of the exercise of his ministry, there must have been some 
reason for it; and it is good for us to seek that reason. He did not yield himself to the popular clamour, 
but he evoked the popular clamour, and that of set and deliberate purpose. 

It is evident also that he acted with knowledge. This is manifested in the detailed instructions. If we read 
the story quite naturally and simply, we cannot escape from this view. He knew where they would find 
the colt. He knew the frame of mind in which the people would be, to whom he sent them. This is 
another of the simple and yet complex stories, which we must change in some way if we are to think of 
Jesus as a man within the limitations of other men. As he hastened his disciples down and across the 
ravine to prepare for his coming, he choosing to travel round with the rest of the people along the 
highway, there was manifest an accurate knowledge which none of them shared, "Go into the village that 
is over against you, and straightway ye shall find" and he told them exactly what they would find "And if 
any one say aught unto you, ye shall say, The Lord hath need of them: and straightway he will send 
them." 

And finally he acted with unquestioned authority. A great deal has been written about the fact that Jesus 
said, "If any one say aught unto you ye shall say, The Lord hath need of them: and straightway he will 
send them." There are those who have interpreted the word Lord there as referring simply to the local 
association between Jesus and his disciples. It is more in harmony with the facts of the incident to say 
that he used the word as indicating his universal authority, his Chief Proprietorship of all things the Lord 
hath need of them. Matthew’s interpretation of what our Lord said warrants us in this conclusion. 



Referring not merely to the sending of the colt, but to everything that happened afterwards, Matthew 
wrote; "This is come to pass, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken through the prophet, saying. 


"Tell ye the daughter of Zion, 

Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, 

Meek, and riding upon an ass, 

And upon a colt the foal of an ass." 

That quotation is from the ninth chapter of Zechariah. It occurs in that portion of the prophecy of 
Zechariah which is called, "The burden of the word of Jehovah upon the land of Hadrach and 
Damascus." If we pass on to the twelfth chapter we read, "The burden of the word of Jehovah concerning 
Israel." These are the beginnings of two consecutive messages, and yet two separate ones. "The burden 
of the word of Jehovah upon the land of Hadrach," occupies chapters nine to eleven, and consists of the 
message of the prophet concerning an anointed King who would be rejected. If we take the next burden, 
"The burden of the word of Jehovah concerning Israel," chapters twelve to fourteen, we find that the 
message is that of the rejected King enthroned. Out of the prophecy then which deals with the rejection 
of the anointed King, Matthew quoted; and he affirmed that this sending for the colt, this riding into 
Jerusalem, this cleansing of the Temple, all was in fulfilment of the prophecy of Zechariah, and of that 
part of it which foretold the rejection of the anointed King. So that according to Matthew, we see this 
action of Jesus set in relation to the ancient prophecies; and we see how he who inspired the prophecy, 
himself came to fulfil it; he who fore-arranged all things, and gave men visions of things to come, moved 
into human history with set purpose, and fulfilled the things according to his own interpretation by the 
spirit of prophecy in the past. That is the value of the quotation. 

Now that quotation emphasised two things according to Matthew’s interpretation of the ancient 
prophecy; first, the coming of the King, "Behold, thy King cometh unto thee"; and, secondly, the 
meekness of the King, 

"Meek, and riding upon an ass, 

And upon a colt the foal of an ass." 

Two things were intended by the coming of Jesus to Jerusalem in this way. The first was that of official 
kingly entry. That is one reason why he provoked this demonstration, riding into Jerusalem in such a 
way as to attract attention. He had often passed into Jerusalem quietly. Men had often crowded to him. 

He had spoken kingly words and phrases, and had exerted kingly power in benefits conferred; and men 
had listened, criticising, admiring, rejecting, believing. But here, once, and once only, he went in such a 
way as to manifest the fact of his Kingship to the crowds of Jerusalem, "Behold, thy King cometh." And 
yet Jesus went in this way to exhibit not merely his Kingliness, but his meekness. And if Jerusalem, in 
that last hour of her dying day, had known him, there would have been not judgment, but mercy. He 
never closes the door in the face of a sinner. He waits only until the sinner closes that door for himself. 
Thus they found the colt, and brought it to him. His own disciples yielded him homage as they spread 
their garments on the colt, and he accepted the homage as he sat thereon. 

And so we pass to the second stage of the story, that which records the actual entry. Notice the things 
material, and the things essential in this story. 

The things material. If it were possible for us to imagine ourselves back in Jerusalem, not among the 
Galilean crowds coming up with Jesus, but among the dwellers in Jerusalem; if we could imagine that 
we were Romans in Jerusalem on the day of that triumphal entry, we should find ourselves saying; who 
is this that is coming? 

If we asked the multitudes they would say, Jesus of Nazareth. That would mean nothing to us, for 
Nazareth was obscure; or if we knew anything of it our attitude would be one of contempt. The Central 
Figure in the strange procession was riding upon a beast of burden. Kings never ride upon beasts of 
burden. There was a race of swift asses in those eastern countries, the peculiar animals of Kings, but the 



word describing this one is the word showing that it was a beast of burden picked up by the wayside. 

Who were those people all about him? An unorganised mob. What were the signs of loyalty and 
rejoicing? Old clothes and broken trees. Imagine how a Roman, familiar with imperial Rome — having 
perhaps seen one of those triumphal entries, when some emperor or general returned from war, was led 
in triumph through the streets of the city, that imperial city on the seven hills — would have looked upon 
this scene. What the Romans really thought of it all we can gather by noticing their attitude toward the 
movement. Pilate’s attitude was one of absolute indifference from the beginning. All the gathering of 
this mob of Galileans around some man that they thought was a prophet, did not affect Rome. Rome 
could afford to ignore it. She said; There are no arms amongst them, there is not a scowl upon a face, 
they are all full of laughter and song; it is perfectly harmless; it is amusing; they think it is a triumphal 
entry; they are shouting about a King; let them shout. Remember, that notwithstanding all our popular 
interpretation of the text, when presently Pilate said, "I find no crime in him, he did not mean that he was 
sinless; but that he was not guilty of sedition; he had not plotted against Rome." 

If we look back upon the triumphal entry from the standpoint of earthly kingship it was indeed 
characterised by weakness and poverty. A beast of burden, an abscure man, a shouting mob, mainly of 
Galilee. Metropolitan Jerusalem despised them. We know the current contemptuous phraseology of 
Jerusalem concerning Galilee — "Galilee of the Gentiles." 

But let us look again, "Behold, thy King." Nineteen centuries vindicate the truth of the prophetic 
message. He was a King; royal without trappings. His garment was a home-made garment. Presently 
they would cast lots for it, perhaps because it was preeminently comfortable, woven from the top 
throughout without a seam, which simply means woven by the deft fingers of some loving woman. A 
King in a home-made garment! His steed was a beast of burden not yet broken to harness, "Whereon no 
man ever yet sat." His courtiers were fisher-folk, his cavalcade a mob of Galileans. And yet no pageant 
that ever passed through the streets of imperial Rome has so impressed the centuries as that. The 
triumphal entries of Roman emperors are almost forgotten, but of that entry of Jesus to Jerusalem, every 
detail recorded is known by the common people everywhere. 

As they moved into the city, "All the city was stirred." The Greek word translated stirred is the one from 
which we obtain our word seismic. There was an earthquake, not materially, but mentally. His coming 
made an earthquake, it shook the metropolis to its very centre. The wildest excitement prevailed. A man, 
a mob of shouting Galileans, old clothes, and palm branches; and the city was stirred to its very centre. 
That was his intention; he would attract the attention of Jerusalem to the fact of his coming. He was 
compelling Jerusalem to recognize him at least for an hour, at least till it should have heard his voice 
again, and have seen his authority once more. As she would not listen, he would stir her as by an 
earthquake, and attract her to himself, if only to pronounce that final doom upon her. 

But now we come to the last part of this paragraph. This was the second time Jesus had cleansed the 
Temple. He did so at the commencement of his ministry. John tells the story of that. But now again at the 
close of that public ministry, the King, who had thus come deliberately to attract men and to make them 
see and hear him once again, who had come in all the symbolism of Kingship, a symbolism suggestive of 
meekness and poverty in material things, went immediately and directly to the Temple of God. How 
many things he passed on the way which needed attention. His eyes must have seen many things out of 
harmony with the Kingdom of heaven, contrary to the will of God his Father. There were many things 
waiting for the activity of the social reformer, but he passed the whole of them and went to the Temple. 
Do not misinterpret this. It does not mean that he had nothing to do with the social conditions through 
which he rode, but he knew the best way to touch them. "Judgment" must "begin at the House of God." 
That is the meaning of his passing through to the centre, of his going to the Temple. As long as the 
Temple was wrong the city was bound to be wrong. Presently there will be a CITY WITHOUT A 
TEMPLE. As the Seer in Patmos said, "I saw no Temple therein." Why not? Because the whole city will 
have become a Temple. All the streets will be courts in which men worship, and all the civic authorities 
will be ministers of the Most High. So long as the Temple at the heart of the city is wrong, the city 
cannot be saved. The King came to the city Jerusalem, beautiful for elevation. How he loved it! At the 
end of this section we shall hear the tears in his voice as he said; "Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusalem ... how 



often would I have gathered thy children, and ye would not!" The ancient King-Psalmist never loved 
Jerusalem as he loved Jerusalem; and he went to the city, the centre of the nation, and he went to the 
Temple, the centre of the city. 

Now what did he do? We love the tender pictures of Jesus, but we need such as these also. He "cast out," 
he "overthrew." There is more than gentleness in that. There is more than sentiment in that he "cast out 
all them that sold and bought in the Temple." There was a magnificence in his roughness. He "overthrew 
the tables of the money-changers, and the seats of them that sold doves." Why did he do these things? 
Notice very carefully his own words; "It is written, my house shall be called a house of prayer, but ye 
make it a den of robbers." Two quotations from the Old Testament prophecies are brought together 
here — Isaiah, chapter fifty-six, verse seven, and Jeremiah, chapter seven, verse eleven. Let them be read 
in connection with their context. 

The King, having come to the city, and come to the Temple, cast out and overthrew; and he vindicated 
his action by quotation from the ancient writings of Scripture, one descriptive of what the house should 
be — a house of prayer; the other descriptive of what the house had become — a den of robbers. Taking 
a word from Isaiah, the prophet of vision and hope; and capturing a word from Jeremiah, the prophet of 
vision and of tears, he put them together. The house ought to be a house of prayer. They had made it a 
den of robbers. Those were great moments for Jerusalem. Oh if Jerusalem had but known! There, at the 
centre of the city, not because he did not love the city, but because he did love it, he stood in the Temple 
and said in effect. If the city is ever to be seasoned with salt, the Temple must be right; 

"Let the priests themselves believe 

And put salvation on." 

Then for one brief moment, so brief a moment that if we are not careful we miss it in our reading we find 
the Temple made beautiful indeed; "the blind and the lame came to him in the Temple, and he healed 
them." That was one brief moment of restoration. For one brief moment the house was no longer a den of 
robbers, it was a house of prayer. What a picture! The Temple was not tidy. There were overturned 
tables, and money scattered everywhere, the debris of a great reconstruction. But there were the blind 
and the lame; and the face that a moment before had flamed with indignation was soft with the radiance 
of a great pity. That is one of the greatest pictures in the Gospel according to Matthew. He casts out, but 
he takes in; he overthrows, but he builds up. 

Let us go back to Isaiah. In that fifty-sixth chapter we read, "My house shall be called a house of prayer 
for all peoples." That is what the King quoted. He stayed his quotation there; but what follows? "The 
Lord Jehovah who gathereth the outcasts of Israel, saith, Yet will I gather others to him, besides his own 
that are gathered." He did not quote that, but he did it! He rebuked them for the desecration of the house. 
He cast out, and he overthrew; and then he gathered the outcasts of Israel; and he gathered others besides 
his own. We know there is a wider significance. We know that this was one of the greatest prophetic 
words of Isaiah; but there was the first fulfilment of it. 

Thank God for that vision of the King. We could not live in the midst of all the iniquity that prevails if 
we did not believe in a King who can overthrow and cast out. And thank God, that before the 
rearrangement of details, before we have put the house in order; with the tables still upset, the money 
scattered, and the men of affairs driven forth, he gathers the outcasts, and heals them. 

We know the rest of the story — priests; and as surely as we hear the word, we know that mischief is 
brewing. They heard of the wonderful things, and they heard children singing, and were moved with 
indignation! Think of it! They saw the wonderful things that he did, and they heard the bairns singing, 
and they were angry. We do not want to know anything more about them; that is their condemnation. 
These children were practically proclaiming the Messiah. Dost thou hear it? they asked. "Yea," said 
Jesus, I do hear it, and "Did ye never read, Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise?" It was an uproarious day in Jerusalem. The Galileans had been shouting, and Jerusalem had 



been shaken. He had turned out money-changers, and the crash and the flash of it all was about him. 
Then the children sang, and he said, That is perfected praise. God help us, what a King he is! 


Matthew 21:18 

Mt 21:18-22 

THE last verse of our previous study declared that after the priests’ objection to the singing of the 
children, "He left them, and went forth out of the city to Bethany, and lodged there." These verses 
contain the story of his coming from Bethany, after a night spent there, back to Jerusalem, and of what 
happened on the way. This story has created difficulty in the minds of many, and it is well to notice at 
once, and to recognize the fact, that it is peculiar, in that it is the only record we have of the performance 
by Christ of a miracle of judgment. There are other occasions when by exercise of his power judgment 
was manifested, but on such occasions there was also always deliverance wrought. According to the 
story of the Evangelists, in the country of the Gadarenes he destroyed an unholy traffic in swine, but he 
did it in connection with his freeing two men from demon possession. But this is the story of Christ 
coming to a fig-tree, and pronouncing upon it a doom, and of how the disciples saw it wither away. Mark 
tells us the story with a little more detail than Matthew, and we gather that their question was asked not 
there and then, but on the morning after, its important and permanent values. 

Let us consider first of all the difficulties; and then look at the story as to 

It has been said that this act of Christ was an act of injustice, because, according to Mark, it was not the 
season of figs. The story has also been objected to because it has been said that Christ manifested a spirit 
of anger, that, being hungry, and finding no fruit, he immediately cursed the tree, and that such 
manifestation of anger is out of harmony with the character of Christ. That same thing has also been 
stated, not as a reflection upon the character of Christ, but as being out of harmony with his method, in 
that he did not come to destroy life, but to save it, that he did not come to execute judgment, but to show 
mercy. 

Let us look at these three objections. First, what are the facts concerning this fig-tree? The usual time of 
figs was June, and there is no doubt whatever that this was what would answer to our month of April. 

But there was a "first ripe fig before the summer." The phrase occurs in the prophecy of Isaiah, the 
twenty-eight chapter, and there is an intimate association between the prophecy of Isaiah and this 
particular miracle. The phrase referred to was undoubtedly used by Isaiah as a figure of speech, and yet 
of course it was one that was familiar to the men of his time, and indicated a fact concerning a certain 
kind of fig-tree to be found in Palestine. There were those that constantly produced what the prophet 
called "the first ripe fig before the summer," and one of the peculiarities of that tree was that the fruit 
appeared before the foliage. The presence of foliage on the tree before summer ought to have indicated 
the fact that fruit was there, too. If this explanation is accepted we have a perfectly natural understanding 
of the equity of his dealing with this tree, so that there was no injustice in the sentence he pronounced 
upon it. This miracle was also a parable, as all his miracles were; and this tree was not faithful in 
fulfilling its true function; it was putting forth a manifestation which was not true to its inner life. 

There is not in this parable any sign of personal vindictiveness. Notice, the effect produced upon the men 
who beheld what happened, was not one of wonder that he should act as he did in the presence of the 
tree, but rather at the speed with which his fiat was carried out; and surely we have the right to interpret 
the attitude of Jesus, and the method of his action, and the spirit manifested, by the effect produced upon 
the men who were there, rather than by the effect produced upon others, centuries after, who did not sec 
or hear what he said, and how he said it. The disciples were evidently in agreement with what he had 
done. 

Then, finally, the objection — and this is perhaps the most serious of them — that this is not in harmony 
with the methods of Jesus as revealed in the Gospel stories. When he entered into the synagogue at the 
commencement of his public ministry, and read from the prophecy of Isaiah the great Scriptures which 



indicated the meaning of his mission, he ended abruptly in the midst of his reading. He read from that 
portion of the prophecy of Isaiah where it is written, "The Spirit of the Lord is upon me"; but he did not 
read the latter part; he paused with the words, "The acceptable year of the Lord." He was then 
commencing his ministry, and in the prophecy of Isaiah, as we have it by translation, there is but a 
comma between that phrase, "The year of Jehovah’s favour," and the phrase, "The day of vengeance of 
our God." So that we need to remember that in the counsel of God, as revealed in the ancient prophetic 
writing, the Servant of God came not only for the "year of Jehovah’s favour," but also for "the day of 
vengeance of our God.” That day of vengeance had not yet dawned. But so far as the Hebrew nation was 
concerned, the "acceptable year of the Lord" had ended; and the King had now come up to Jerusalem for 
the specific purpose of pronouncing its doom. We immediately find him in conflict with the rulers in the 
Temple. In a series of parables he revealed the doom, and the reason of it. He gathered his disciples 
together, and most marvellously predicted the overthrow of Jerusalem by aliens; and cursed it with an 
eightfold woe. All this has no application to personal salvation, but only to national accountability. Also 
in Matthew another of the prophecies of Isaiah is quoted. "A bruised reed shall he not break, and 
smoking flax shall he not quench," and it is an interesting thing, we almost invariably end our quotation 
there. And yet the quotation ends, "Till he send forth judgment unto victory." When he sends forth 
judgment unto victory, he will break the bruised reed, and quench the smoking flax. 

One other illustration of the method of Jesus. We remember his own parable of the fig-tree. The parable 
of words was borrowed, as to its thought, from the song of Isaiah, "Let me sing for my well-beloved a 
song of my beloved touching his vineyard." That parable declared that a certain man had a vineyard, and 
a fig-tree planted within it. The plea of the intercessor was that he might have opportunity to provoke it 
to fruit-bearing, and the final word was, "If it bear fruit thenceforth, well; but if not, thou shalt cut it 
down." The intercessor was at one with the proprietor; and the last method of the intercessor was a 
method of judgment and destruction for that which did not yield to his ministry. Jerusalem had its 
opportunity. The King was coming up to pronounce judgment upon it, to be at one with the Proprietor in 
flinging it out as a nation for testimony, and reducing it to ashes in the economy of God. On the way, this 
method of his work, never seen before, flamed out, as he no longer acted in pity, but in judgment; no 
longer in mercy, but for the destruction of something which in itself was a failure. 

Let us now look at the immediate and permanent values of this miracle of judgment. Carefully notice the 
opening words of this section; "Now in the morning as he returned to the city, he hungered." Why did he 
hunger? During the last week in the life of our Lord, he never stayed in Jerusalem for the night. Speaking 
merely on the level of the human, he dare not. Men were waiting to arrest him. The first night that he did 
stay in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, on the mount of Olives, he was arrested. So that during those 
days, in which he was officially denouncing Jerusalem by parable and by woe, he went out every night to 
Bethany. Now Bethany calls to mind at once certain associations. Bethany was the home of Lazarus, and 
Martha, and Mary, and it is a most strange thing to read at the beginning of this paragraph that, coming 
back from Bethany in the early morning, he was hungry. It is inconceivable that he had spent the night in 
the home of Martha and Mary, and Lazarus. It may be only speculation, but perchance it was out of 
tender regard for them, knowing he was being followed, knowing very likely that Lazarus’s life would 
be in danger on his account. In all probability he had spent the night in some long lone vigil on the hill¬ 
side, in a quiet and secluded place, and when the morning came, and he turned; his face back toward 
Jerusalem, he was hungry. Through the stress and strain of the spiritual conflict there had been no sense 
of hunger; and suddenly, he hungered. And what had been his spiritual experience through that night, 
and during the whole of that period? One of intense spiritual hunger. The song of Isaiah and the parable 
of Luke both come back to mind. In that great song of Isaiah, God’s desire after the fruitfulness of his 
people is pathetically and magnificently declared, "What could have been done more to my vineyard, 
that I have not done in it? Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth 
wild grapes?" Jehovah in the person of Jesus of Nazareth had been in Jerusalem, looking for judgment 
and finding oppression, looking for righteousness and finding a cry. Or, to take his own parable, he who 
was at once Proprietor and Intercessor in a strange and wonderful unity of purpose, had been there, 
attempting by the ministry of his teaching and the ministry of his doing, to provoke Jerusalem to fruit¬ 
bearing, and the men and rulers of his time to being what God intended they should be; and they had 
refused him. We can enter in some measure into the intense and overwhelming hunger of the heart of the 



Christ. "Who hath believed our message? and to whom hath the arm of Jehovah been revealed?" was 
infinitely more than the cry of Isaiah. We know how it was fulfilled in this King, and probably during 
that night he had been filled with spiritual hunger. The material hunger was caused by the spiritual. That 
is to say, the spiritual hunger had made him for the moment careless as to food, careless for the 
sustenance of the body, and when morning came, and he set his face toward Jerusalem for all the awful 
ministry to be exercised there, the spiritual hunger was expressed through the material. 

Now notice what happened. With all naturalness, walking back to Jerusalem with a little group of men, 
strangely perplexed around him, we have this strange act. Let us go back again to the prophecy of Isaiah, 
the twenty-eighth chapter. It is the chapter in which the prophet declares that at last God deals in 
judgment with people who refuse the ministry of his servant. That is the peculiar message of the chapter 
in which the prophet describes the taunts of the men who opposed him, "Precept upon precept, precept 
upon precept; line upon line, line upon line: here a little, there a little.” And he answered them, Yes, so 
God has spoken to you, because he has been bound so to speak. And at last the prophet uttered this word, 
in verse twenty-one, "For Jehovah will rise up as in Mount Perazim, he will be wroth as in the valley of 
Gibeon, that he may do his work, his strange work, and bring to pass his act, his strange act.” If men will 
not listen to the wooing, patient, halting speech of grace, halting because men can only hear line upon 
line, precept upon precept; then at last God will be driven to judgment, and he will be compelled to do 
that which is strange to Hun, his strange work, his strange act. 

Now on his way to the national rejection, conscious of material hunger, he stood in the presence of the 
fig-tree with leaves that ought to have been the sign of the early ripe fruit before summer. There was no 
fruit, and the condition was symbolic. He understood his relation to the ancient prophecies and that the 
prophet of old had foretold his coming there. There at the parting of the ways stood the fig-tree, symbolic 
of the new condition of the people to whom he had been sent, with a fine exterior of promise, but with no 
fruit. Then the wail of God sounded in his heart, "Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, brought it forth wild grapes?" — and the word of God thundered through his soul, "Cut it down; 
why doth it also cumber the ground?" In the presence of the symbol he acted in answer to material 
hunger, but in order to express the spiritual hunger, and the absolute necessity that was thrust upon him 
for carrying out the intention and the purpose of God. 

When his disciples wondered, he gave them no answer to the astonishment in the way in which they 
expected; but by saying a thing which seemed to have very little connection, he declared to those men 
that if they had faith, not only this fig-tree, but mountains should be removed. Let us try to enter into the 
very mind of Christ and see what was passing therein. 

Why was it necessary for him to denounce this nation, and cast it out? Because of its lack of faith. The 
whole economy of God in connection with the Hebrew nation was that of revealing to the nations of the 
world the fact that the one master-principle of life for men was that of faith in himself. The whole nation 
was founded upon faith. "By faith Abraham." — And because the people had failed in their faith, and 
had garbed themselves in the works of a mere external ritualism, they must be flung out. They had lost 
their contact with infinite power because they had lost their faith. And so, in the presence of the miracle, 
Jesus did not account for his power at all, did not draw attention to himself at all, but said to this little 
group of men round about him, "If ye have faith, and doubt not, ye shall not only do what is done to the 
fig-tree," but you will be able to fling all obstacles out of the way of God’s progress. He gave no 
explanation of the meaning of this miracle of judgment; but calling his own disciples, the little group of 
men to whom he was about to give the responsibility of expressing the will of God in the world, which 
responsibility was being taken away from the Hebrew people, he called them back to the fundamental 
principle, for having forgotten which, the Hebrew people were to be cast out from testimony and to be 
rejected, while he pronounced upon them the woes that negatived the Beatitudes with which he had 
opened his ministry. 

There are permanent lessons here which we do well to understand. First of all, we have a revelation of 
the absolute oneness of Christ with God. His ministry of mercy merges into that of judgment when men 
refuse to submit themselves to his mercy. Of course, this is to recognize and to abide by the truth of 



man’s responsibility. The next two parables are both parables of the vineyard — the ancient figure of 
Isaiah — directed against the rulers, and then against the people; and through all Christ recognized 
human responsibility. Jesus Christ is one with God in underlying puipose as he deals with men. He seeks 
to provoke men to fruit-bearing for the satisfaction of God. He comes seeking righteousness; he does 
more, he comes to make it possible for men to live the life of judgment and of righteousness. But if man 
refuses, then Jesus Christ is absolutely one with God and as in the parable of the fig-tree, so in the 
miracle of the fig-tree, the ministry of Jesus is intended not to be a ministry of pity merely, but a ministry 
that provokes us to the realisation of God’s underlying purpose for us. To imagine that he simply came 
to plead for pity upon men who fail, is false to the whole of the New Testament teaching. He came to 
reveal sin to be what it is, active, wilful, definite, positive rebellion against God; and he came to deal 
with men, so that their will should be turned in the direction of the will of God, that men should be made 
to fulfil the divine intention. Of course the application in this story is national, but we may apply it also 
in individual life; and if a man shall, in spite of all the ministry of grace, and mercy, and power, still 
refuse and fail to trust him; then, as surely as Jesus blasted the fig-tree on the way between Bethany and 
Jerusalem, he will blast the life of that man. There is the other side of the application; and it also is of 
permanent value. The power in which his own are to cast obstacles out of God’s highway is to be that of 
faith in him. He was emerging along the great highway of the Divine purpose, and if we miss that view, 
we miss the whole point of our story. When we see him as the great Servant of God, that his every act 
was a link in the chain of the Divine continuity of purpose and of power, when we understand that his 
casting out of Jerusalem was by the act, and power, and will of God, then we understand what he meant 
when he said to his disciples. If you have faith, you will not only be able to wither away one fig-tree, but 
all the mountains; you will be able to speak to them with faith, and they shall be removed. 

The Hebrew people had become God’s greatest hindrance instead of God’s greatest help; and officially 
and positively he flung the nation away, declaring in detail how that judgment should fall within a 
generation. Within one generation the Roman legions had swept through the city, and it was flung down 
until no stone was left upon another. He was thus flinging a mountain of difficulty out of the way of 
God, that he might move forward according to the purpose of his heart, in blessing to others. So men of 
faith, operating through faith, are able to take hold of the power of God for the accomplishment of the 
purpose of God, that purpose being the setting up of his Kingdom. God operates through faithful men, 
but men can do nothing toward removing mountains of difficulty without God. So that when Christ tells 
us we are to have faith, it is not merely an individual thought, it is not merely in order that a soul may be 
saved; it is that, but it is in order that we may be workers together with him, in order that we may fling 
the mountains of difficulty away, and make the high places smooth, and fling up the valleys to levelness. 

God through the centuries has been moving ever onward, and he has always moved onward through 
human agency, but he has never been able to move onward through human agency save where man has 
operated upon the rock foundation of faith in himself. Let us remember as we go forward we are the 
servants of a Christ who waits in infinite and long-continued patience, but who, at last, if the fig-tree 
bear no fruit, will himself wither it with a word, and fling it away; but he does it in order that in the place 
which it occupied in the vineyard of God some other may be placed for the fulfilment of his ultimate 
purpose. 

And so the miracle becomes a flaming teaching, filling the heart with fear in the presence of the Lord, 
making one recognize that if he be tie Lamb of God which beareth sin in the mystery of an infinite 
meekness, there is such a thing as the wrath of the Lamb, against which none can stand. If we fail to 
answer the ministry of his love, we must be blasted by the ministry of his judgment. 

Matthew 21:23 

Mt 21:23-44 

WE now commence the section in which we see the King in Jerusalem, and in the Temple, the Centre of 
opposition. The hostility of the priests and rulers is more than ever manifest. First, they challenged him 
as to his authority, and he answered them in parables. They were angry, for they saw that his two 




parables were intended to apply to them, and they commenced with more earnestness than before to plot 
against his life. He answered their anger with a third parable, a parable of judgment. Then they 
endeavoured to entangle him in his talk, bringing to him questions. 

In this section we see the forces that had always been against him manifesting themselves in clear 
succession; and they are the forces which are against him still. They are, first unbelief, as represented in 
the rulers who asked him concerning his authority; secondly worldliness, as represented in the men who 
asked him questions concerning the tribute money; thirdly rationalism, as represented in the men who 
asked Hun questions about the resurrection; and, finally intellectual dishonesty, as represented in the 
man who asked him a question which was merely that of casuistry. 

Let us consider first, the challenge of unbelief; and the King’s answer. The challenge was expressed in 
the words: "By what authority doest thou these things? and who gave thee this authority?" Let us 
remember the occasion upon which the question was put. Think of the surroundings. We have studied 
the story of our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem, and the fact of the cleansing of the Temple. We now see the 
Christ, having returned from the quiet, lonely vigil near Bethany, coming into the Temple which he had 
cleansed. Remember these events all took place within two or three days. He had driven out the money¬ 
changers, overturned the tables of the traffickers in the courts of the House of God, and for one brief 
moment restored the Temple to its original purpose. 

He had now returned to the cleansed Temple, and was teaching. He had come with quiet assumption of 
authority. We cannot understand these men’s questions at this point unless we see this, — the Man who 
had dared to cleanse the Temple, had now returned to it in order to teach, and the people — Jerusalem 
was very full at this time — were crowding upon him. That was the occasion, never far away, sometimes 
on the 

While he was so teaching, the chief priests and the elders came to him. That appears a simple statement, 
but it was no mere casual coming of the chief priests and elders. They were fringe of the crowd, 
sometimes nearer, these rulers, the members of the official council, members of the Sanhedrim. But this 
was not an occasion when some member of the Sanhedrim, having heard him teaching, asked him some 
casual question. This was an official visit of the chief priests and the elders of the people, the 
representatives of the ruling powers of Jerusalem in matters of religion, the men of authority, the men 
whose authority had perhaps never been questioned for long years until Jesus came. He did not 
commence by questioning their authority. As a matter of fact, he told his disciples that they were to do 
all that the Pharisees told them as they sat on Moses’ seat. He had never called in question the fact that 
these men had authority; but he had so taught as to make the people call in question their authority; for as 
we have already seen, they "were astonished at his teaching; for he taught them as one having authority, 
and not as their scribes." 

Now this was his last visit to Jerusalem, and the men of authority, who had been put into contrast with 
him by the people, and not by himself, came to him, and interrupted him in his teaching. They had the 
technical right to do this within the Temple Courts, according to their own understanding of their own 
position, and according to the popular estimate of that position. 

They now asked him two questions. First, "By what authority doest thou these things?" "In what 
authority," as the word is more accurately; that is, What is the note of your authority? Is your authority a 
political authority, a social authority, or a spiritual authority? What do you claim? That was the first 
question, and that was the deepest. But that which really troubled them was revealed in their second 
question, "Who gave thee this authority?" His presence there was without their sanction. He had asked 
no permission from the elders or priests to find his way into the Temple Courts and to teach. Such was 
their challenge, and it was made in order that they might encompass his arrest, and end his mission. 

Now let us carefully notice the King’s answer. This story, in common with many others, has suffered 
from a very superficial interpretation. We need to understand the spirit of it. First, he declared to them 
that he was quite willing to tell them, if they were ready to receive his answer. "I also will ask you one 



question, which if ye tell me, 1 likewise will tell you by what authority I do these things." It was not that 
he declined to declare his authority. It was not that he resented their interference, and was not prepared to 
answer; but that it was quite useless for him to tell them his authority; they were not prepared to believe 
him. He was perfectly prepared to declare what was the nature of his authority, and whence he obtained 
his authority, to men who were ready to receive it. 

What was his test? "The baptism of John, whence was it? from heaven or from men?" He said, in effect, 
you are challenging me as to whether I have any right to come into the House of God, and assume 
authority in the House of God. Am I a Teacher answering the authority of God, or am I here as a man 
craving the popular acclaim of the people? I will ask you one question, "The baptism of John, was it 
from heaven or from men?" Before he could reveal to them what they asked, he took them back to the 
last revelation which they had received; for readiness to receive a new revelation always depends upon 
the attitude to the previous one. That is always the principle of God’s dealing with men. Thus we see that 
there was more in Christ’s question, than appears upon the surface. Supposing these men had admitted 
that the baptism of John was from heaven, then their question concerning Christ was immediately 
answered, because John had been his herald. John discontinued his ministry when Jesus began. John had 
said, "He must decrease, but 1 must increase." If they had accepted that testimony as from heaven they 
would not have asked him this question about his authority. They knew full well what John’s testimony 
to him had been. Thus there was an intimate connection between his question and their answer. The 
prime meaning of Jesus’ question was this; What did you do with the last light that fell upon your 
pathway? If you tell me that, I shall know whether you are ready to receive more light or not! 

How did they reply? Their difficulty was twofold. "If we shall say, From heaven" — and that is what we 
ought to say — then he will ask us why we do not obey him. "If we shall say, From men" — and that is 
what we would prefer saying — "we fear the multitude." The people had come to the common 
conclusion that John was a prophet, and they dare not say that he was not. Therefore "they answered: we 
know not.” 

To catch its significance we must interpret that particular answer of these men in the light of what Jesus 
said to them immediately afterwards — "Neither tell I you." He ignored, and treated as untrue, what they 
declared, when they said they knew not. They withheld an honest answer; he withheld the answer which 
they asked. Theirs was the answer of blindness and of dishonesty. Of blindness, for they had seen the 
issue of John’s ministry. They had seen an ethical revival resulting from the emotional revival. They had 
seen harlots and publicans pressing into the Kingdom of God, which meant obeying God, yielding to his 
demands, giving up the things John denounced, turning to the way of righteousness; and yet they dared 
to look in the face of Jesus, and say, "We know not" It was wilful blindness, and it was absolute 
dishonesty; and as such our Lord treated it. Then said he, "Neither tell I you." 

And why not? Because it was quite useless. If they were blind in the presence of the evidences of the 
Divinity of the mission of John, then they would also be blind, as they were, in the presence of the 
evidences of the Divinity of the mission of Jesus. If they were dishonest in dealing with the former light, 
they would be dishonest whatever he declared to them. 

And not only because reply was useless, but because reply was needless. "By what authority," said these 
men, "doest thou these things?" and in the use of that word they revealed their subconscious conviction. 
They did not say, By what authority sayest thou these things? They knew perfectly well that wherever he 
had come with his ethic, he had also provided a dynamic, and by obedience men had been changed. His 
answer therefore declared that the things concerning the authority of which they had questioned him, 
were themselves the evidences of the authority. 

Then immediately, not allowing them to escape, he continued; "But what think ye?" And then he gave 
them two parables, in which he condemned first of all their methods, in the parable of the two sons; and, 
secondly, their motives, in the parable of the vineyard, the husbandmen, and the one son who was cast 
out. 



In considering the blasting of the fig-tree we turned to the song of Isaiah, that great song of the vineyard. 
Now observe that both these parables are parables of the vineyard. Christ spoke as in the particular 
region which the prophet had described; as the Servant of God, The song of the well-beloved concerning 
his vineyard, was the. song of the vineyard neglected. The fences were to be broken down, and 
destruction was to come thereto; and he was in Jerusalem for the specific purpose of pronouncing doom 
upon that very vineyard of the Lord of hosts, because of its failure. Thus when he was dealing with the 
rulers, his two parables returned to the figure of Isaiah, the figure of the vineyard. The second one is 
most evidently an accommodation of the Song of Isaiah, in order to apply its truth to the rulers of his 
day, who had failed. 

Let us take the first, and notice what our Lord did. He stated the case by employing the figure of two 
sons. The father said to the first of them, "Son, go work to-day in the vineyard," and he said, "I will not," 
and then he repented and the word "repent" here is not to change the mind, but to be filled with 
sorrow — he realised the mistake, and he went into the vineyard. To the next son he said the same thing, 
and he replied and it is a somewhat curious and yet remarkable reply — "I sir." We read it, "I go, sir,” 
but the word "go" is not in the Greek. He simply said, "I sir." The phrase is idiomatic and suggests that 
this son put himself into contrast with the other one, who said he would not go, as though he said, you 
may depend on me sir! That is the graphic force of the word here. And he went not. Now said Christ to 
these men: Which was the true son which did the will of his father? He compelled them to find the 
verdict he made them the jury of their own actions. They found the verdict. "They say, The first"; the 
man who said, I will not go, but repenting, went, is the man who does the will of God; rather than the 
man who declared, I am ready to go, but went not. 

Then notice carefully the application. He put into contrast two classes of people — the publicans and the 
harlots, the rebellious people who said, we will not do the will of God; and those very men who were the 
rulers. He said in effect; you have given a verdict against yourselves. The publicans and harlots had said, 
we will not; and then repenting, went. The rulers had said, we go, and had not done so. 

For the purpose of this contrast he had taken them back to John’s ministry. They had heard him, and 
professing obedience had been disobedient. The publicans and harlots had heard him, and they who had 
said, we will not go, had repented, and entered into the Kingdom of God. There is no question as to what 
Christ thought of those men; he knew perfectly well that they were sure John’s ministry was from 
heaven. John came in the way of righteousness, and they knew that they, the exponents of the ethic of 
Judaism, could not quarrel with the great ethic he declared; they knew it was the way of righteousness; 
and yet when he pronounced the way of righteousness they did not obey; they who affirmed their loyalty 
to God, would not obey the ethic through John. And it was not merely true that the publicans and harlots 
believed and obeyed, and they did not; the truth was that they refused to believe, even though they saw 
the signs of the publicans and harlots entering into the way of righteousness. They not only refused to be 
persuaded by John himself, but when they saw the effect of John’s preaching, that those men and women 
whom they despised, and would not help, were helped, and lifted, and healed, they still refused. 

The parable was indeed a white light, and a fierce fire; and the King standing there in the Temple, 
challenged as to his authority, instead of answering the quibble, assumed the throne of judgment, and 
welcomed into the Kingdom of God harlots and publicans who set their faces toward the Kingdom, and 
flung out the men who had professed to be the exponents of his Kingdom, who nevertheless had been 
disobedient to his command. 

If in this first parable he had condemned their methods, he now probed more deeply into their lives, and 
dealt with their motives. And once more the figure is Isaiah’s figure. The proprietor’s perfect provision 
was in order to the production of fruit. "Hear another parable: There was a man that was a householder, 
who planted a vineyard, and set a hedge about it, and digged a winepress in it, and built a tower." He 
made every provision necessary in order that he might gather fruit from his vineyard. To borrow the 
word of Isaiah, "He looked for justice, but, behold, oppression; for righteousness, but, behold, a cry." 
What did he look for? For judgment, for righteousness. Thus Jesus reminded them of this song of their 
own prophet. He then declared that the proprietor let this vineyard "out to husbandmen." He said, "he 



went into another country," which was a figurative way of saying that God made the priests and rulers 
and elders responsible for the vineyard; and the failure of the vineyard was to be charged back upon 
them. 

That was the perpetual message of the prophets; "Woe to the false shepherds." And so also when Christ 
saw the multitudes and was moved with compassion it was because they were as sheep without a 
shepherd. This parable is not for the crowd, but it is for the shepherds. The priests and the elders were in 
front of him; the men who ought to have taken care of the vineyard of the Lord of hosts, and so 
cultivated it that it would have brought forth fruit for which God looked; judgment which is justice, and 
righteousness. They were responsible. But what had these husbandmen done? The messengers came to 
receive the fruit. They beat them, bruised them, flinging them out, because instead of husbanding the 
vineyard for the proprietor, they had been cultivating it for themselves. And at last, said the King, he sent 
his own Son. Now, said the husbandmen, is the opportunity, that for which we have been waiting. We 
have gathered the fruit for our own self-enrichment, now we will possess the whole husbandry; let us kill 
him, and the inheritance shall be ours. Said Jesus, What shall be done with these men? 

He had made them find the verdict; he now made them pass the sentence. He who compelled them to be 
the jury, finding the verdict in the case of their own wrong, now compelled them to be the judge, passing 
sentence upon their own iniquity. And they were quite vehement about it, and their very vehemence is 
the evidence of the tremendous force with which Jesus spoke the words, that searching intensity that 
stirred the conscience, and compelled attention, and made the chief priests forget their quarrel with him 
and speak out the truth. He found the deepest in them, and appealed to that deepest in them which they 
were resolutely setting themselves to stifle, in order to crucify him. He compelled them to tell the truth. 
What shall be done to these men? Oh, they said, "He will miserably destroy those miserable men, and 
will let out the vineyard unto other husbandmen, who shall render him the fruits in their seasons." 

There was no need for Christ to say anything more. They saw he spoke concerning them. They knew 
perfectly well that they had come to arrest him, and challenge his authority in the Temple; and yet with 
quiet and matchless authority he had gathered them to the judgment throne of the unending ages, and 
made them say they were miserable sinners who deserved punishment at the hands of an angry God. 

They made their own confession. 

This was the condemnation of their motive. They had been exercising authority in ethical and religious 
matters, but never for the sake of the glory of God, but for the sake of the maintenance of their own 
official position. They said, we will take this vineyard of Jehovah of hosts; it is our great opportunity to 
maintain our own position; we will farm it, and work it for ourselves. We are not anxious that God 
should find judgment and righteousness, we are anxious that we should find dignity and office. That is 
the dastardly sin of false authority in every age, that it cares for its own robing and dignity, and for the 
enslaving of the people to its own rule, and not for judgment and righteousness and truth for which God 
is seeking. 

Thus our King brought these rulers to his judgment throne, and then flung back upon them their own 
sentence, "I say unto you. The Kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, and shall be given to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits thereof." You are here to arrest me, you are here to encompass my death, 
you are the builders, you are here to take this Stone that lies in your way, a stumbling-block, and fling it 
out! "Did ye never read in the Scriptures," 

"The stone which the builders rejected, 

The same was made the head of the corner: 

This was from the Lord, 

And it is marvellous in our eyes?" 

A stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence. Fall on it — and there is a touch of mercy even here — and 
you will be broken, but the broken man can be healed. But let it fall on you, and you will be ground to 
dust, and there is no healing then. 



The supreme interest in this paragraph is the revelation of Jesus. He is the Master of all ages, and his 
judgments are the judgments of the ages. His is the voice of eternity, and he so deals with men as to 
compel them to acquiesce in the justice and righteousness of his verdicts and sentence. 

Matthew 21:45 

Mt 21:45-22:14 

IN our previous study we found the solemn words of the King in which he declared the Hebrew nation to 
be rejected: — "Therefore say 1 unto you, The Kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, and shall 
be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof." There is the most intimate connection between that 
declaration and the parable which we have now to study. 

There is a difference between this parable and those already considered which we must notice at the 
outset. In the former two the King was dealing with the rulers’ responsibility concerning the Kingdom of 
God in the world. In this it is no longer responsibility, but privilege which is under consideration. The 
figure changes from that of a vineyard into which labourers are sent, to that of a marriage feast to which 
guests are bidden; and if we inteipret the figures from the Eastern view point, we at once see the contrast. 
On the one hand, we have toil and service; and on the other, rejoicing, and gladness, and merriment 

Then notice that running through all these parables there is an identity, not declared, but most evidently 
claimed, between Christ and his Father. Whatever we may think of the meaning of these parables, it is 
quite evident, as Matthew tells us, that the chief priests and the Pharisees knew that he was applying 
them to themselves. It is quite evident that our Lord intended to teach the proprietorship of God, the fact 
that these men owed allegiance to him. Moreover, by the second parable it was perfectly evident that he 
intended to teach that he had come as the Sent of the Father; they having refused the messengers, he had 
come with the final message as the Son. In the three parables there is a growing movement. In the first he 
showed what the attitude of these rulers had been toward God. They had said, I go, and had failed to go; 
the attitude of disobedience and disloyalty. In the second he showed what their attitude would be toward 
himself, "This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and take his inheritance"; his inheritance of rule and 
authority and influence shall be ours. In the third parable he revealed to them what their attitude would 
be toward his messengers, those who are sent to bid them to the privileges. So long as he was dealing 
with their attitude to the Father, and to himself, the parables moved in the realm of responsibility. When 
he began to deal with their attitude toward his messengers, his parable moved in the realm of privilege. 

There are three distinct movements in the particular parable we have now to consider, indicated by the 
three invitations sent out. The King was very near the end of his ministry, and was in Jerusalem for the 
specific purpose of casting out from privilege and responsibility the people that had refused his 
Kingship. Thus all his parables become more intensely suggestive, and need examination in the light of 
that fact. To take this parable, and to preach the Gospel from it, is to strain its meaning. There is not a 
word here concerning the preaching of the Gospel. 

Remembering that our Lord was in Jerusalem definitely for the purpose of dealing with the rulers and the 
nation, notice how these three invitations exactly cover the fact of his ministry in the world, concerning 
the Kingdom of God. In the first invitation he was referring to the call already given by himself and his 
disciples in their journeyings throughout that whole district. By the second invitation he was referring to 
the work which his disciples would do from that moment until, the nation rejecting the message for the 
second time, God would send his armies and destroy their city, a definite prophecy of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. We have therefore in the second movement, a reference to the call to the Kingdom, from the 
point of his rejection, until, rejecting not merely Jesus, but the ministry of the Holy Spirit, Jerusalem was 
destroyed. That took place a generation afterwards. Thirdly, we have in the parable a movement which 
follows that. After the destruction of Jerusalem the messengers would be sent forth into the highways; 
that is, beyond the places of covenant, beyond the people of privilege, beyond those who were originally 
bidden; and they were to go forth with the same message. But the difference is that, instead of bringing 



to the marriage feast the bidden ones, they were to bring bad and good together, in order that the house 
might be filled, in order that the ideal might be realised. In that third invitation, then, we have a picture 
of the call which his messengers were to utter after the destruction of Jerusalem until this time. It is a 
reference to work which we have to do. 

Turn, then, to the first of these invitations, "The Kingdom of heaven is likened unto a certain king, who 
made a marriage feast for his son." What is the Kingdom of heaven? Exactly what this Gospel has 
revealed. In order to understand the phrase here, we must first, behold the King; secondly, listen to the 
laws which are in his Manifesto; thirdly, observe the facts of his Kingship as revealed in his authority in 
the realms of the material, mental, and moral. If we would know the claims of the Kingdom, let us listen 
to the King as he demanded of men that they should submit and obey, and yield to him their allegiance. 

If it were possible for us to lift out of this Gospel the great ideal which Jesus presented; if it were 
possible for us for a moment to forget these particular men that crowded about him; and if it were 
possible for us to forget popular interpretations of the meaning of the Gospel; and if we could appreciate 
the ideal of the Kingdom, apart from the refusal, and apart from the local circumstances, what would it 
be? God absolutely enthroned. It is the Kingdom of God. Under his enthronement character is the 
supreme thing. Individualism consists of the realisation of character that harmonises with the character of 
God. People of character, harmonising with the Kingdom of God, living in mutual interrelationship, 
would constitute a great theocracy of souls loyal to the Throne of God, and serving each other, and thus 
bearing testimony to those outside, concerning the graciousness and goodness of the government of God. 
That was the ideal that filled the heart and mind of Jesus. When he taught us to pray the prayer, thy 
Kingdom come on earth, he saw the ideal conditions of life in the world. It is not a prayer that anything 
may come in Heaven; it is a prayer that things may be here as they are there. Wherever we take the 
words of Jesus, and apply them simply, we see that to have been his ideal. "Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, ... and ... thy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments the whole law 
hangeth, and the prophets.” 

Now said the Master, the Kingdom of heaven is likened unto a marriage feast. As our Lord, in dealing 
with responsibility, chose the figure of the Old Testament, the vineyard, so here, in dealing with the 
privileges of his Kingship, he employed the prophetic figure; "I will betroth thee unto me for ever." That 
was the word of God to the people whom he had chosen to represent him in the world. And yet Hosea 
uttered those awful prophecies of his! He charged Israel with having broken the relationship between 
herself and God, between husband and betrothed. Spiritual adultery and harlotry, said Hosea, is the sin of 
the chosen people. That figure of the Old Testament, Christ now employed, and said, God has made a 
marriage feast for his Son, a day of gladness and rejoicing. But this is Christ’s picture of the Kingdom of 
God as to its righteousness and peace and joy. "The Kingdom of God is ... righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Spirit." 

The first call to the Kingdom went out "to them that were bidden," to those who were under authority, to 
those who ought to have heard, and understood, and answered. With what result? They would not come. 
Jesus and his twelve disciples had through that whole neighbourhood, for about three years, preached 
that Kingdom, preached its principles, preached its privileges, preached its responsibilities, and the 
people would have none of it. They had, as his previous parables revealed, declined the responsibilities, 
and so they had rejected the privileges. They would not come to the marriage feast. That was his first 
charge against them. 

Then he told them that there was another invitation. Lirst, the figurative description of the King’s 
preparation; "Again he sent forth other servants, saying, Tell them that are bidden. Behold, I have made 
ready my dinner: my oxen and my failings are killed, and all things are ready: come to the marriage 
feast." Very quaint, and very beautiful, and very solemn, are some of the Puritan writings upon that 
passage. They draw attention to the fact that the way in which the King spread the great feast, whereby 
men should come into the Kingdom realisation, was a costly way. When Jesus uttered those words, and 
said, "All things are ready," he knew at what infinite cost God was preparing for the possibility of the 
realising of that great Kingdom which he had preached, and which men had rejected. This declaration 



that all things are ready so far as God is concerned, was a new call to men to come into the privileges of 
the Kingdom. 

How did they respond? There were two classes, the indifferent, and the rebellious. The indifferent turned 
every one to his own farm; and there is a special emphasis there. "His own farm." Christ had preached 
the Kingdom, God’s Kingdom, in which men should seek, not their own, but his and each other’s good; a 
Kingdom in which the first passion of the individual life should be the glory of God; and the necessary 
sequence of that passion the good of other men; but they would not come. They went back to the self- 
centred life that sought for personal enrichment and comfort, without regard to the Kingdom of God, or 
the good of their fellow men. Others were definitely rebellious. They treated the messengers ill, they beat 
and flung them out, and killed them. And all that actually happened in those days succeeding the 
ministry of Jesus. In the Acts of the Apostles we find the story. We must not forget that in those early 
days of Christian preaching, they preached the Kingdom of God, not nebulously as we do, as though the 
Kingdom of God only meant that a man should submit to God; but socially, as we do not, realising that 
they came, not merely for the saving of their own soul, but for his glory, and for the realisation of the 
ideal national communal life. 

But they killed the messengers and at last the King was wroth, and he sent his own armies. He who 
girded Cyrus long before, led and guided the Roman armies, sweeping the city out, burning and 
destroying it, and irrevocably scattering to the winds his people who would not have his Kingdom 
because his Kingdom interfered with their own self-centred interest. 

Then said Christ in this parable, "The wedding is ready, but they that were bidden were not worthy. Go 
ye therefore unto the partings of the highways," go and gather in the bad and the good; which does not 
mean that he was inviting into his Kingdom a promiscuous crowd both bad and good, but that no longer 
was the invitation to be confined to a people of a certain order. Our Lord was not minimising the 
importance of character, as we see by the final reference to the man without a wedding garment. This is 
one of the cases where one is bound to confess that no translation can quite accurately carry the sense of 
the method by which Jesus said that the King addressed that man; "He saith unto him, Friend, how 
earnest thou in hither not having a wedding garment?" The word not in verse eleven is a different word 
from the not in verse twelve, and it is impossible to translate the different meaning by any equivalent in 
our language. Dr. Vincent stated the matter in the simplest form when he said, In the Greek language the 
first not was always used when referring to a matter of fact, while the second was always used in 
reference to a matter of thought. By that he means, and this is certainly the intention of the passage, there 
came in a man not having a wedding garment; that is the fact. But when the king looked at him and said, 
"How earnest thou in hither not having ," that is, deliberately not having, with determination not having, 
it is the not of thought — you did not mean to have a wedding garment, you have dared to come without 
a wedding garment. And so by that Jesus revealed to us that, even though the bad and good were to be 
called into the Kingdom, the question of character did matter. 

Let us now go back to that statement in the previous chapter, not so much now for its application to the 
Hebrew people as for its principle. "The Kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, and shall be 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof." How does this apply to us as to responsibility? What 
is the fruit of the Kingdom of God? The fruit of the Kingdom of God is the Kingdom of heaven. They 
are intimately related. The greatest word of all is the Kingdom of God, which means the Kingship of 
God, which means the Kingship of God recognized and obeyed; and the Kingdom of God in some senses 
includes the whole universe over which he governs. Hell itself is in that Kingdom. The Kingdom of God, 
if we understand the phrase in all its breadth, and length, and height, and depth of meaning, describes his 
ultimate and final and present authority everywhere. The immanence of God, and the transcendence of 
God, are not contradictory ideas, but mutually expository ideas; and whether it be far or near, near or far, 
God is, and rules, and governs all. He has created in the great mystery of his universe, beings with will, 
and to certain of these people, in a fallen world, and in the midst of a fallen race, he has committed the 
Kingdom of God; he has made them responsible to reveal it, to let other men see what it means. If we 
can find a community realising the Kingdom of God in its own life, that is the Kingdom of heaven; it is 
the fruit of the Kingdom of God. There was a time, a little time in the history of the Hebrew people when 



they realised it, when they were a theocracy purely and simply; no King interfering but lie one King 
Jehovah; all their life centred about him. That was the Kingdom of heaven. There were a few fleeting 
months in Florence when the world saw the coming of the Kingdom of God in power and judgment, 
when in answer to the preaching of Savonarola people woke, and broke the chain of Lorenzo de Medici. 
There was a moment in our English history when we had a glimpse of the Kingdom of God it was never 
a perfect glimpse when men called Ironsides held sword and Bible, and tramped to the music of the 
declarations of Holy Writ. We had one gleam when Oliver Cromwell saved us all from the evil of a 
decadent age. They were never lasting. They could not last because, even though there was a gleam of 
the glory of the Kingdom, the conditions were not established by the methods of the King. The Kingdom 
of heaven is realisation in actual human life of the fact of the Kingship of God. The King coming up to 
Jerusalem, said to the people who had been made the depository of the holy and sacred truth, "The 
Kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, and shall be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof"; that is, to a people who will exhibit all that is meant by the Kingdom of God. And what was the 
nation to whom it was given? The Church. 

Peter, to whom our Lord first spoke concerning the Church, said in his letter, "Ye are an elect race, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession." That does not exhaust the Divine 
intention. It will never be exhausted until the whole world realises the Kingdom of God. From then until 
now the world is only able to know the meaning of the Kingdom of God as it sees it realised in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. But the Church has failed to reveal the Kingdom of God in all its earthly 
meaning and glory as the Hebrew people did. That is why we are being broken up, and scattered abroad; 
that is why our work has become largely individualistic. There have been some attempts; some stately 
and magnificent, and yet terrible; some full of marvellous power, yet always failing; and some grotesque. 
One of the greatest attempts to realise it has been that of the Roman Catholic Church; that great and 
massive structure, boastfully one o’er all the face of the earth. But Rome has failed because she has 
allowed the Christian ideal to be paganised, and thus has ruined the testimony to the Kingdom of God. 
The movement of the Plymouth Brethren was a great one. They had the vision of a great ideal, but their 
testimony is a ruined and spoiled testimony, because they became Romanised with a popery more severe 
than that of Rome, a popery that tracked a man from village to village if perchance he did not quite agree 
with some view of truth, until he was ostracised and hounded almost out of existence. More recently 
another attempt at the manifestation was seen in Dowieism. But Bowie’s ministry was that of taking his 
community, and putting it into a city by itself. Jesus Christ would have his people scattered, for his salt 
must live next door to the corruption; his light must shine in the darkness. Outside the borders of the 
Church, there are men to-day who are seeing at least the Divine intention though they have not 
discovered the Divine dynamic; and perhaps, presently, we shall be surprised to see God moving toward 
a realisation through people we thought could not be used for it, and all because his Church has not been 
true to him in this matter. 

What is our responsibility? What shall we do? Attempt to re-unite Christendom? In the name of God, no. 
There is no time to waste; life is all too brief. What shall we do? At least we ought, wherever there is a 
Christian fellowship, to realise the Kingdom of God within it. Every Church ought to find out how, in 
that local fellowship, there may be at least a centre of light, a revelation to the men outside, of the love, 
and the light, and the life, which come to men inside the Kingdom of God. It is not enough that in our 
personal life we reveal to the world what Christ can do for us. The world is waiting to see, not merely 
what Christ can do for a man, but what Christ can do for the community of souls who, having come to 
him individually, are now living within his Kingdom. And if he has committed to us the Kingdom, and 
we do not bring forth the fruits of it, so surely as he cast his Hebrew people away from service — not 
from salvation, but from service — so surely will God move outside the churches and do his work 
beyond it in ways that will astonish us. This is the message of his Kingship, and unless we realise what 
he means, and obey him, we also will be cast away from service, and from helping to fulfil his great 
ideals in the world. 

Matthew 22:15 


Mt 22:15-46 



The King is still seen in the Temple. In this section we have a radiant display of his wisdom. All that we 
read concerning the Pharisees and Sadducees is background, and serves to throw up into clear relief the 
matchless wisdom of the King. 

The Pharisees now gathered themselves together for a new attack by the most despicable of methods; they 
descended to the meanness of attempting to lay traps for him, to bring such problems to him, or questions, 
or difficulties, as would involve him in complications with regard to his own teaching, his own claim; or, 
far more to their satisfaction, which might involve him in conflict with the civil authorities. The 
Sadducees somewhat flippantly suggested a problem to him, and when he had muzzled them — using that 
word quite accurately, it is the word in the New Testament — a lawyer, perhaps sincerely, so far as his 
question was concerned, and yet with unbelief in his heart, asked him a question. Finally, the King 
propounded a question, which flashed its light upon all their questions, and upon them. 

Examining this series of pictures, we have four groups, and four happenings. The coming of the 
Pharisees; then that of the Sadducees; then that of the lawyer; and finally Christ’s question. 

Examining them one after the other, taking picture by picture, these are the things which impress the 
mind; first, that these men did not know him; and, secondly, that they did not understand the very 
problems which they themselves suggested to him. By contrast to that, one cannot read these four stories, 
or look at these four pictures, without seeing how perfectly he knew them, and how absolutely he was 
Master of all the problems which they suggested to him. 

There came to him first the Pharisees and Herodians. This was a coalition. The Pharisees and Herodians 
represented opposing political views, and their question was distinctly a political one. They came together 
in order to entrap him in his talk; and the very fact that this was a coalition created the subtlety of their 
approach, and the difficulty of Christ. 

How little they knew him! They attempted to fling about him the mist of their flattery. Reading the story 
carefully we find that these men had come to challenge his authority as evidently as the official 
deputation from the Sanhedrim, the leading Pharisees, had come on a previous occasion. These men were 
not leading Pharisees, but disciples of the Pharisees; that is to say, the leaders, having been answered, 
were in the background; but they sent up some young men, some of their disciples, with a new method of 
attack; not with the official dignity that challenged authority, but with the civil manner that suggested a 
belief in Christ’s integrity. 

How little they knew him, and how very surprised they must have been when, before attempting to 
answer their question, he looked back into their faces and said, "Why make ye trial of me, ye hypocrites?" 
They thought that he might be moved or at least mystified by flattery. Praise is a graver peril than blame 
to a strong soul. Blame a man, challenge him, and if he stands upon a bed-rock of certainty and 
conviction, he will win; but it is a trying moment when a man is told that he is quite perfect and upright, 
and knows the way of God. Jesus ruthlessly tore the veil away, as he said, "ye hypocrites." 

What was their problem? Its blindness is self-evident, but it was a very subtle one. The question was of 
the simplest, "Is it lawful?" There is no meaning in this, save as we remember that they understood that he 
had made Messianic claims. They were not referring to Roman law, but Hebrew law, Messianic law. "Is it 
lawful to give tribute unto Caesar, or not?" The subtlety of the question lay in the dilemma into which 
they intended to put him. If he had said, Yes, it is lawful, then, according to their idea, he would have 
abandoned his claim to be Messiah and Deliverer; for the Messiah could never consent that the Hebrew 
people should put their neck under a yoke. If, on the other hand, he had said, It is not lawful, then they 
would have been able to report him to Rome, and have him arrested. 

Mark the answer. He said to these men, "Shew me the tribute money." In that very request, and in the fact 
that he proffered that request to them, we see his method. If the King had himself produced a penny, or 
asked one of his own followers for the denarius, the silver Roman coin with the Hebrew inscription, 



intended for the specific puipose of paying tribute — it was the amount and coin for that purpose he still 
might have said all he said, but his declaration would have lost something of weight. The penny was 
immediately produced, perhaps handed to him; and then he looked into their faces, and said, "Whose is 
this image and superscription?" Without a moment’s hesitation, they replied: "Caesar’s." 

That settled it; the penny was theirs, and the image Caesar’s. They were using Caesar’s coinage. Let them 
be honest enough to pay Caesar his due; but let them not forget that there is a higher law than the law of 
Caesar; let them "Render unto God the things that are God’s." 

The second part of the answer led them into the inner secret of how they were to fulfil the first part. 
"Render therefore unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s"; but while you do it, in the doing of it, "render 
to God the things that are God’s." When you pay tribute — and you must pay tribute — do not forget that 
the final Throne to which you owe allegiance, is the Divine Throne. 

What is the principle? The King recognized man’s place in the State, and his obligation to the State; and 
declared that if men be in the State, it is their business to pay tribute to the State. He does not take men 
out of the State, and put them as separate from it; but he does say, that the deepest and the final thing in 
the life of men who are supposed to represent the Kingdom of God in the world, is the Kingdom of God. 
Such men are to be in the State, recognizing its responsibilities, fulfilling their obligations, but all the 
while they are to act under the one master-passion and principle of loyalty to the Throne of God. 

This was a political problem, and in it we see the King’s relation to politics for all time. He reveals the 
principles which bind the State to the Throne of God. He declares that the Throne of God is final and 
supreme; and a man in the State is to pay his tribute, and do his duty to the State; but always under the 
guidance and inspiration of his loyalty to the Throne of God. No man can interfere with what any other 
man does in that respect. We have no business to tell each other what we ought to do. It is by individual 
loyalty, and not by an association or resolution of crowds that we affect the State. The Church affects the 
State toward God in no other way than by the individual conscience; and its absolute freedom to God. 

Next there came to him the Sadducees, the rationalists in religion. The Sadducee denied angel and spirit 
and resurrection; that is to say, he attempted to be religious without any reference to what people speak of 
as supernatural things. They came to Christ and first of all quoted to him the Mosaic command, that if a 
man die, his brother should take his wife, and raise up seed. Then they gave him an illustration, a 
grotesque illustration. We can almost see the self-satisfied air with which they said: "In the resurrection 
therefore, whose wife shall she be of the seven? for they all had her.” And yet notice when our Lord 
answered these men there was an utter absence of the severity which characterised his answer to the 
Pharisees. He did not speak to them as hypocrites, and it may be that if their illustration was grotesque, 
and their method was flippant, they were yet stating an actual difficulty in their thinking. First of all he 
answered their illustration by declaring to them that they were ignorant of the Scriptures. But further, he 
answered their philosophy by declaring that they were ignorant of the power of God. 

He answered their illustration. They were ignorant of their Scriptures, and in one quiet dignified sentence 
he declared to them, "In the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as angels in 
heaven"; you are imagining a condition of affairs that cannot, and will not exist. In a moment their 
illustration was swept on one side as being not applicable to their argument or their philosophy. 

But he did not so leave them. "But said he, as touching the resurrection of the dead." By that phrase he 
touched the underlying philosophy that had made the difficulty and suggested the illustration. Not 
ruthlessly, not with the severity which characterised his answer to the Pharisees, but quite as surely, he 
stripped them of all disguises. He said to them in effect, your difficulty is this difficulty concerning 
resurrection. Your difficulty is the difficulty concerning the supernatural in religion. You are rationalists 
concerning resurrection; "Have ye not read that which was spoken unto you by God, saying" — do not 
miss the apparently trivial things in reading your New Testament, they said, "Moses said"; he said, 
"spoken unto you by God" — "I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living." 



This answer of Jesus was a most remarkable one. He went beneath the surface to the underlying fact of 
God. "God is not the God of the dead." The difficulty as to the bodily resurrection of a man is no 
difficulty at all when the question concerning God is settled. When a man understands the truth that the 
Bible reveals concerning God. the difficulties that the Bible presents concerning man. and what we call 
the supernatural, melt into thin air. He said to these rationalists in effect, you are building your view of the 
impossibility of resurrection upon a misconception of God. Ye neither know the Scriptures, nor the power 
of God; which does not merely mean God’s power to do this one thing, but God’s essential power, the 
truth concerning God. God is the God of the living. In that great word of Jesus we have a declaration of 
the immortality of the soul. He is not the God of the dead. These men are not dead. Christ did not say a 
word about a bodily resurrection, but he affirmed that these men were alive. He declared that the God, 
who is the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, is the God of the living; and 
what he said, indicates the fact that through all ages he is their God, and that they are living still. If we 
once recognize the truth of the immortality of the soul, the question of the bodily resurrection is very 
simple. Just as in the mysteries of the original economy of God a man who is a spirit and not a body, is 
clothed in a body by certain processes, some little of which we understand; so that selfsame man, that 
spirit, can presently be clothed in a body again, and it will not be the body that was, but a new body, yet 
in some mystery beyond our comprehension fashioned out of the old body. An actual resurrection is in 
this way conceivable when we believe in God, as to his power, and his relation to all souls who put their 
trust in him. 

So, not answering their difficulty concerning bodily resurrection, but by declaring the true philosophy of 
God, new to them, he corrected their rationalistic speculations. This was a rationalistic problem, and the 
King’s answer was clear, as it revealed the fact that the degradation of human thinking about man, is due 
to a degraded conception of God, 

The third questioner was a lawyer, a Pharisee lawyer. He came, as we have seen, with a sincere question. 
"Which is the great commandment in the law?" This does not mean, Name one of the commandments 
which is greater than the rest. The particular word translated "which" is qualitative; and therefore the 
meaning of the lawyer was, What is the principle which makes any commandment great? In that day men 
were teaching the relative importance of the commandments. There was a school of interpretation which 
taught that the third commandment in the Decalogue was the supreme commandment, and that all the rest 
were minor ones; and so this particular question grew out of the differences of opinion concerning which 
commandments were greatest, and they asked Christ to decide what was the real principle by which they 
might test the greatness of a commandment. 

When he gave the answer he did not name one of the commandments in the Decalogue, but went outside 
them. Both of the passages that he gave are to be found in the Pentateuch. The one is in the book of 
Deuteronomy, and the other is in Leviticus. First, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the great and first commandment." The man had asked 
the Master to tell him the principle of greatness in a commandment. "This is the great"; and it is great 
because first, great because fundamental, great because underlying all the others. "This is the great and 
first commandment." The article is emphatic. "And a second" — not the second — "a second," a 
something coming out of the first, related to the first, not standing even in distinction from it. Then he 
declared: "On these two commandments the whole law hangeth, and the prophets.” The principle of 
greatness is the recognition of the fundamental law which includes the whole. This is great and first, and 
these two are the strength of all the rest. 

This was a problem of conduct. It was the King’s revelation of his understanding of the meaning of law. 
What is law? Relation to God, expressed toward the neighbour. "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God." The 
second is like it, kin to it, belonging to it, the outward expression of it, "Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself." John afterwards wrote about love, and unfolded this great philosophy of Jesus Christ, teaching us 
that if a man say he love his brother, and leave him hungry, he is a liar. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
and thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. The principle in law is love. 



Notice the words introducing the last picture, "Now while the Pharisees were gathered together." That is, 
when the Pharisees had done, when he had muzzled the Sadducees, when the lawyer had gone. Probably 
that had been a concerted movement and these men had come one after another by arrangement. The 
Pharisees were still there, and for a moment Jesus arrested them, and asked them two questions. 

THE first was startling, "What think ye of Christ? "Let us understand that. He was not saying to them 
directly, What do you think of me? If we change the word Christ to Messiah, we find the meaning. What 
is your opinion, your conception of Messiah? He asked their opinion of Messiah in one particular only: 
Whose Son is he? Their answer was ready and accurate, "David’s." That he did not deny. He asked the 
question in order to receive that answer. He knew that would be the answer. It was the only answer 
possible. It was true, absolutely true, according to all prophecy, according to the inspired expectation of 
the nation. 

Then he asked his second question: "How then doth David in the Spirit call him Lord?" Christ was 
quoting from Psalm ex. He said three things about that psalm. He said David wrote it. We are told to-day 
that he did not. He said in the second place he wrote it by the Spirit. We are told it is not inspired. He said 
in the third place he wrote it about the Messiah. We are told it is not Messianic. Let us stand with Christ, 
and maintain that David wrote Psalm ex. by the inspiration of the Spirit, and concerning Messiah. 

What he asked these men was; If Messiah was David’s Lord, how was he also his Son? They were silent. 
The silence is a revelation. This question of Christ was a revealing question. Their conception of Messiah 
was a wrong conception. Moreover, the bearing of his question on all their questions is a very interesting 
one. They came to him about their politics, they expected a Messiah who would lead an army, and break 
the yoke and set them free; but he said, you do not know your Messiah. You think of him as coming in 
David’s line, but he is more than David’s Son, he is David’s Lord. Account for that, and if you do, you 
will have all your political problems solved. He comes for the interpretation of a spiritual Kingdom, 
which is not to be powerless, but which is to be an inward dynamic, correcting all things from the centre. 

In the next place, if the Messiah is David’s Lord, his dominion is an everlasting dominion, and the 
doctrine of resurrection is not a difficult one. If the Ruler that was to come, of whom David sang in the 
Psalm long ago, is his Lord, Son of God as well as Son of David, then all your difficulty about those who 
have passed on, as to whether there is to be resurrection, is solved. 

And once again, your wrong conception of your Messiah has meant the materialisation of your ideals 
concerning greatness in law. Realise that when Messiah comes, he will be, not merely son of David, but 
David’s Lord, and you will understand the abiding authority and supremacy in law. 

Take that word of Christ and examine it more carefully. We have only touched upon the outlying truths, 
attempting to reveal the structure of the argument in all its delicacy of application. Here is his problem, 
who is Messiah? David’s Son? Then why does David call him Lord? If he is only David’s Son, he cannot 
be David’s Lord. The inferential claim of Christ is that he is David’s Lord, as well as his son, descended 
through the flesh from David, yet before David. If you cut out the first part of your Gospel, the story of a. 
virgin birth, you must cut out this also, for they are intimately related. As in the beginning we saw him 
coming through the line of the flesh, yet not by the act of the flesh; so here we find him claiming that his 
Messiahship is based, not merely upon his Davidic descent, but upon his absolute supremacy and 
Lordship, as David had long ago foreseen. 

Matthew 23:1 

Mt 23:1-12 

THIS passage constitutes a brief parenthesis in the special work which the King was doing at this time. It 
gives the account of words spoken to the multitudes and to his disciples, between his conflict with the 
rulers which ended in their discomfiture; and his pronouncing of woes upon them, and doom upon the 
people who had rejected him. 



The passage is a very interesting one in that it reveals a remarkable contrast between the false and the 
true in religion. The King addressed himself to the multitudes and to his disciples, and it is by no means 
difficult to see that part of the address was intended for the disciples, and that part was intended for the 
multitudes. He first spoke to the multitudes. Having done so in general terms of warning, he addressed 
himself specifically to his own disciples. This contrast between the false and true in religion is made by 
the comparison between the false rulers with whom he had been in conflict, and the true spiritual 
teachers, his own disciples, whom he was commissioning to go forth to exercise a religious authority as 
they should interpret the meaning of his own message. 

At the close of the thirteenth chapter of our Gospel, after the King had spoken the great parables of the 
Kingdom, part of them to the multitudes and part of them to his own disciples, he ended that parabolic 
instruction by declaring that a scribe instructed to the Kingdom of heaven must bring forth out of his 
treasure-house things new and old; and by that statement he appropriated the word scribe for his own 
disciples. In that statement he enunciated his rejection of the official scribe of the period, but also 
indicated the fact that his disciples constituted the new order of scribes for the days to come. In this 
passage, he first warned the multitude against the false teachers, the scribes and the Pharisees, that sit on 
Moses’ seat; and turning from that warning he charged his own disciples as to what their attitude and 
relationship to men should be, when he said to them, Ye shall not be called Rabbi, you shall call no man 
father, you shall not be called masters or guides. The false teachers are exposed in the words our Lord 
addressed to the multitudes contained in verses two to seven; and as he exposed the false rulers, he 
revealed what false religion is. The true position of spiritual teachers is revealed in his charge to his own 
disciples, to be found in verses eight to twelve; and in that charge he also revealed the essence of true 
religion. 

First, then, we have his revelation of the essential failure of the rulers. Christ’s conflict had never been 
with the people, it had been with the rulers. All his anger wherever it was manifest, wherever it flamed 
and flashed, was directed against false shepherds, men who, standing between the people and God, had 
misinterpreted the way and will of God; and we find in this passage a. very remarkable and carefully 
expressed estimate of that which was wrong in the rulers; against which, Christ, with all the dignity of 
his Kingship, with the force of his personality, cast himself. 

Notice in the first place his recognition of the position occupied by these men; he said: "The scribes and 
the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat." There is a fine discrimination in the statement, which perhaps we are 
apt to lose sight of in the reading. We can only express what Christ said by using_ another tense, and 
using the verb in a slightly different form. Said he, The scribes and Pharisees have seated themselves on 
Moses’ seat. That is not to say that Christ was saying their position was a false one, although there was a 
remarkably fine indication of the fact that they were never appointed by God. He was not saying their 
position was out of harmony with the thought and purpose and intention of God, because immediately 
afterwards he said to the people, "all things therefore whatsoever they bid you, these do and observe." He 
recognized that a certain authority belonged to scribes and Pharisees. Bearing these two things in mind 
we must be careful to see what he really meant. First of all he said that they had seated themselves on 
Moses’ seat. This was not a reference merely to the men of his own age. This was his definition of the 
position occupied by the whole order of the scribes. In all likelihood the order was instituted in the days 
of Ezra; and the scribe was the interpreter of the law, the man who taught the people its meaning. Now 
there was nothing wrong in such a position, and yet Christ was very careful to indicate in the way he 
stated the case, that they were self-appointed teachers. They seated themselves on Moses’ seat. The 
expression, "Moses’ seat," demands our attention. It is peculiarly the word that indicates authority. The 
Greek word here is Cathedra. These people sat on Moses’ seat, the seat of the teachers, of authority, the 
seat from which they spoke in interpretation of the law with final authority. Their position was 
authoritative so far. It is impossible, however, to imagine that Christ meant here that men were to obey 
all the things that the Pharisees were telling them to do. We must not omit the "therefore" from the text, 
because he himself resolutely broke the traditions of the elders, treated with disdain the thousand and one 
things which they had superadded to the Mosaic economy, ignored their multitudinous technicalities, sat 
down with unwashen hands to eat as a protest against the externality of their religious ideals. So that he 



certainly did not mean to say that everything the scribes and Pharisees said to men, they were to do. We 
shall understand him by putting emphasis on the "therefore." They have seated themselves on Moses’ 
chair, therefore, that is, in so far as their interpretation is indeed true to the Mosaic economy, you must 
obey them; so far as they fulfil the function of the position they have taken, they have authority, and their 
teaching is binding upon men. 

But having said so much, our Lord proceeded to show the failure of these men. There is no need for 
exposition, for the statement is so clear. "They say, and do not." "They bind heavy burdens and grievous 
to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they themselves will not move them with their finger"; 
which does not mean they put burdens on men’s shoulders, and then would not help men to bear the 
burden; but that they put burdens on men’s shoulders which they would not carry themselves even with 
the finger. That is to say, they were not true to their own ethical teaching. 

The King then proceeded to show the supreme motive of these men. They wore the phylactery. Christ 
did not say it was wrong to wear it. Tradition has it, and perchance tradition is accurate, that he himself 
wore phylacteries. They wore phylacteries, and were careful to wear them conspicuously. They widened 
the borders of the garment, broadening the cases in which the phylacteries rested, in order to attract the 
notice of men, in order that men might see the phylacteries. There we have the underlying reason of all 
the failure of the scribes and Pharisees, "to be seen of men." It was a ruthless unveiling of the false in 
religion. The false in religion is that which is punctilious and particular in all the matters of external 
observance, and this in answer to the underlying desire to be notorious religiously, in the view of men. In 
the Manifesto he had said that men prayed at the corners of the streets. He did not say it was wrong to 
pray at the corners of the streets, but he said these men prayed at the corners of the street to be seen of 
men, and with a fine scorn for them he added, "Verily I say unto you. They have received their reward." 
That is, they pray to be seen of men, and they are seen of men, and they get out of their praying all they 
want. So here again, coming to the end of the conflict, with the rulers standing around him, listening to 
him, he denounced the same evil. 

We miss very much of these stories if we allow the local setting to fade from our mind. Christ was in the 
Temple, multitudes were with him, his disciples were there; and there all around were the men who had 
been questioning him, and he had silenced and defeated them. With these men as object lessons, the 
broadened borders of their garments visible, the enlarged receptacle for the phylactery patent, he said, 

All this to be seen of men! 

All their interpretation of law had as its inspiration, the desire to create for themselves a position of 
authority, of pre-eminence. They loved the salutation in the market-places, they loved the recognition of 
the crowd, and in order to gain these things, they sat in the Mosaic seat, and interpreted the law. 

Now the false in religion stands revealed in Christ’s contemplation of these men, not only in the case of 
the men themselves, but in the case of the people who are under the influence of such men. The false in 
religion in the case of the people is due to failure to discriminate between the human and the divine; and 
consists of submission to unauthorised authority. This always issues in degradation. Obedience to 
anything other than the highest, issues sooner or later in bondage to the lowest. Here was the peril of the 
age; nay more than the peril; here was the reason of its doom, when presently it was uttered by the lips of 
the gentle Servant of God. 

Immediately turning from his warning, he addressed himself to his own disciples, and he said to them, 
"But be not ye called Rabbi"; you are not to claim to have in your teaching any final authority; you are 
not to call any man your Father; there is to be no claim on your part of spiritual-life relation to any 
human being; you shall not be called Master, or Guide; you have no right to direct the conduct of any 
other individual soul. This was his threefold charge to his own disciples. How largely we have lost sight 
of these things! 


In that threefold negation the King recognized the essential element in religion. The deepest fact in 
religion is suggested by the central of the three things, and we will take that first. You shall call no man 



Father. It is a superficial treatment to imagine that Jesus meant, we are not to give other men the title of 
father; it is not the title that matters; it is the thing the title indicates that matters. "Call no man your 
father." This is our Lord’s forbidding of the recognition of any man’s power to impart by ceremony or in 
any other way, spiritual life to his fellow man. The father is the one who begets, the one from whom life 
comes. That is the essential and deepest fact in fatherhood in our common use of the word. So 
undoubtedly the word means in this connection. The essential thing in religion is life. The false knew 
nothing of life in the soul, the false spent its time in making burdens, and binding them on men. There is 
the difference between false and true religion. False religion is on, true religion is in. That is Isaiah’s 
teaching, in that fine chapter in which he satirises idolatry. The man goes to the forest, he cuts down a 
tree, makes an image, and he carries it. That is false religion. But Isaiah goes on to say Jehovah hath 
carried us. That is true religion. And the difference between the two is Life. That is the central word. 
Now said Jesus Christ, "Call no man your father on the earth," you shall never recognize any man who 
claims to be able, by sacramentarian grace or any other thing, to communicate life to your soul. The life 
of God in the soul of a man must come by the begetting of God. 

The other two words reveal the other essentials in true religion. First, Authority. Every man feels his 
need of it. It is of the very essence of religion. When we have life, our life needs authority, the ultimate 
and the binding fact, that which commands us. The whole story of religion, false and true, in its conflict 
in the world, gathers around this question of authority. The Roman Church claims authority, and pity us 
who are not within the pale of that Church, because they say we have no authority. Let us dismiss all the 
differences and recognize the need. The soul of man needs authority, needs the voice that speaks to it 
with authority, needs the word that is binding upon it. 

And more, the soul needs direction, not merely that direction of truth, which is authoritative and binding 
and final, but the perpetual application of truth to the incidents of everyday life, to the commonplaces 
and the crises as they come. We are always needing in the religious life some one to say to us, This is the 
way, walk ye in it; the relating of truth to conduct at every point in the life. Religion is life first; secondly 
it is the authority to which man yields allegiance; finally it is the perpetual guidance which he follows. 
These are the things that Christ recognizes. 

Here we have revealed the standard of truth, and here we have revealed to us the fact of what the real 
essence of religion is. First, it is the life of God in the soul of a man. And that life can only come to us by 
his imparting. It was he who said to an honest and sincere inquirer upon the housetop, in the loneliness 
of the night, you must be born anew, you need life. "As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life." This is 
how you will obtain life — by my lifting up. We can only understand what Christ meant as we track him 
through, and hear when he uses the phrase again, "And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto myself.” And that there may be no doubt as to his meaning the Spirit interprets it for us, "This 
he said, signifying by what manner of death he should die." So the King offers men life which is the 
fundamental necessity of religion, through the mystery of his own dying. 

And then he stands for evermore as the final authority. Remember that his authority is not the authority 
of the interpretation of truth. His authority is the authority of essential truth. He said not, I teach, I 
declare, I explain truth, but, "I am the truth." If we can bring the soul of man face to face with the Christ, 
not with any human interpretation of him, but to the actual Christ of the New Testament, that man 
immediately knows that he stands in the presence of essential and eternal truth. The one and final 
authority in religion, is the authority of Christ, and the authority of Christ as revealed to us in the 
Scriptures of truth. 

Finally, the immediate guidance o Christ, for he is near to every one o us, and in every moment waiting 
to 


Direct, control, suggest, each day. 



He sweeps away the intermediation of the man who claims authority, the intermediation of the man who 
claims to be able by any process to communicate life to the soul of a man, the intermediation of the man 
who dares to interfere in the conduct of another soul as between that soul and God. We see at once how 
religion has been falsified wherever its vital principles have been interfered with. We speak with awe and 
profound respect, of the saints of the great Roman Church, and we see at once how that Church 
recognizes this threefold conception of religion. There is the reason of its long-continued strength. It 
recognizes that man needs authority, that man needs Life, that man needs guidance, and in the threefold 
office of its ministry it professes to meet those needs. In the priestly office it claims to communicate life 
through sacramentarian processes. In the teaching office it claims to speak infallibly to man and answer 
his cry for authority. In the office of the confessional it claims to investigate and guide men, and so to 
meet their need at that point. Its appalling heresy consists in the fact that it takes hold of the essentials of 
religion and attempts to continue them by cutting their nerve, and denying what Christ said concerning 
them. 

Our protest, in the name of spiritual religion, is for evermore to be made against all such blasphemous 
misuse of sacred things. First against all that intermediates between the soul and God as Life Giver; we 
can only receive life directly from him; neither through official priesthood nor sacramentarian 
arrangement can life touch the soul; the Supper of the Lord is the Eucharist, beautiful word indeed; the 
sacrament of thanksgiving; but the Table of the Lord is not the place where we receive life; it is the place 
where we give back our song in praise to God; but no man is richer in life by sitting there. 

So also with baptism. There is no sacramentarian grace in it. No infant was ever made an inheritor of the 
Kingdom of heaven in baptism. No adult was ever made a member of the Church by baptism. These 
things may be valuable external symbols of internal truths, but there is no communication of life to the 
soul thereby, or kind or measure. The soul can only have life by his begetting, by its actual contact with 
God. 

So also in matters of guidance. Let us make our perpetual, our constant, our vehement protest, against 
any human interference in matters of conduct. Remember here that priestism is a very insidious thing. It 
reappears in strange new forms with the passing of years, and there are some people, most pronounced in 
their objection to Roman Catholicism, who themselves are practising it in their interference with others. 
Away with priestism! Let us take our orders from him alone. 

But do not let us forget that this conception of religion is more than a negative responsibility; it reveals a 
positive duty, that of actual submission to Christ’s authority if we deal with authority as something 
which is to illuminate our intelligence, and not command our will, it is a peril and a poison. But if we 
remit our soul to the Christ for his commanding word, and when we hear that commanding word obey it, 
then are we fulfilling our positive duty. 

This fact that One is our Father, lays upon us the positive duty of the practice of fellowship with God. If 
indeed his life be in our soul, then our life in all its externality is to be ordered by the fact of the impulse 
of that indwelling life. We are to have fellowship with him, not merely on the morning of the first day of 
the week in assembling for worship, but in all the acts and attitudes of everyday life. We are to remember 
that the only constraining force to which one must yield oneself is the force of the life of God in. the 
soul. 

Finally, if indeed we are determined that we will suffer no interference in matters of conduct, we must be 
equally determined that we will remit every matter of conduct to the arbitration of the Christ. We have 
no right to have anything in our business that we have not asked his will concerning. We have no right to 
have anything in our recreation that we are not quite sure he approves. We have no right to have 
anything in our attitudes towards civic, or national, or world-wide interests, that we have not held up in 
the light of his present and immediate interpretation. 



This is religion. It is the bringing of the individual soul into direct relationship with God; the answer of 
the soul to the lonely authority of Christ; and the testing of the life in the presence of Christ, and by his 
will and his will alone. May God lead us into these deepest things of religion. 

Matthew 23:13 

Mt 23:13-39 

THIS passage contains the most terrible words which ever fell from the lips of the King. At the 
commencement of his ministry, in enunciating the laws of the Kingdom to his own disciples, he declared 
that their righteousness must exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, and now as we 
follow these woes through, we discover that he was elaborating that comparison, showing how the 
righteousness of these men had failed, how it had come short. His sentence was but a ratification of the 
definite choices which these men had made. 

Here, as everywhere, we may do strange violence to the very spirit of the King by missing his tone, and 
failing to discover the pity which is evident throughout the whole of these strange and undoubtedly 
terrible words. The final impression of the reading of this passage is that of the severity of Jesus, and his 
unbending loyalty to righteousness. But while that is true, it is impossible to read this carefully without 
discovering that the method was the method of tears, that from beginning to end there was evidence of 
sorrow; that there is a wail running throughout the whole of this discourse, as well as the thunder of 
denunciation. It is only as we catch these two tones that we shall understand all the meaning of this 
passage. 

The severity of Jesus is discovered in the words he made use of; in the repetition of the word 
"hypocrites," in the use of the words "fools and blind," in the one terrible sentence that appals as we read 
it, in which he called them "serpents" and "offspring of vipers," in that most fearful illustration suggested 
by his use of the term the "judgment of Gehenna." All these are terms which indicate the severity of 
Christ. We cannot cancel these terms, they are as surely here as anything else in the passage. 

And yet not to discover the other tone is to miss much. There were tears in his voice; there was sorrow in 
his heart. These things are not merely manifest in the last lamentation, "Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem," but in 
all the woes. We do violence to the spirit of the Christ, and to the genius of the whole passage, if we put 
into the reading of the word "woe" nothing but thunder. It was a wail of compassion as well as a message 
of strong and severe denunciation. Yet even this compassion was denunciatory, for in every case he 
declared that the woe was unto these men. 

We have in this passage; first, the King’s judicial verdict, his findings concerning the people to whom he 
was addressing himself; and, secondly, his judicial sentence. 

In the Manifesto, the King had said to his disciples; "For I say unto you, Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of 
heaven." (Mt. Mt 23:20 } Those words were spoken in the first section of the Manifesto. Immediately 
following we read, "Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time, thou shalt not kill: and whosoever 
shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment": he took up the law under which these people had been 
living, and so far from abrogating it, emphasised its binding nature by interpreting its inner meaning. But 
he indicated the failure of the scribes and Pharisees by this declaration of requirement. This comparison 
between that righteousness of which he had come to teach men the necessity, and that of the Pharisees 
must be interpreted in the light of the Beatitudes, those words in which Jesus revealed the character 
which is necessary in his Kingdom. We go back to that because we are now at the end of the Master’s 
ministry. That is how he opened it. We have now come to the passage in which he closed it; and the 
verdict which he found, as addressing the scribes and Pharisees directly, in the presence of the 
multitudes, is an elaboration of the suggestion he made at the beginning. They stood before him, in 
character the direct opposite of that which he described at the beginning of his ministry. 



While not desiring unduly to press the comparison between the Beatitudes and the woes, this at least is 
true, that if we get the view of the whole character revealed in those Beatitudes, and then the view of the 
whole character revealed in the woes, the contrast is patent; they stand in direct opposition to each other. 

Let us place the Beatitudes side by side with the woes, and we shall see how the King said in effect; I 
came to bring you face to face with God’s ideal of righteousness; you have rejected the "blessed" with 
which I opened my ministry; there is nothing for it, therefore, but that I should utter the "woe" that must 
inevitably result from the rejection of the blessing. 

The first blessing pronounced was upon poverty of spirit, "Blessed are the poor in spirit." And the 
resulting blessing from that attitude was possession; "theirs is the Kingdom of heaven." Now mark the 
first woe of Jesus. "Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye shut the Kingdom of 
heaven against men." Poverty of spirit results in possession of the Kingdom. Pride of spirit results in the 
closing of the door against such as would strive to enter in, by men who refuse to enter in themselves. 

"Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted." "Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte; and when he is become so, ye make him 
twofold more a son of hell than yourselves." In the first place penitence, the mourning which issues in 
the comfort of God. In the next place the things which are against the Kingdom of God, they attempt to 
make a man proselyte, for which Jesus says in fine scorn, "Ye compass sea and land." And the issue, "Ye 
make him twofold more a son of hell than yourselves." The expression, "the son of Gehenna" does not 
indicate the evil character that results, but rather the pain, and unrest, and misery that result. We 
remember upon another occasion our Lord, referring in figurative and symbolic language to punishment, 
spoke of Gehenna as the place "where their worm dieth not." And so over against the comfort that comes 
to mourning and repentant souls, there is the pain and unrest and remorse that come to such as persist in 
the attitude of rebellion. 

"Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth." Over against meekness we have the woe against 
the blind guides, the exposure of the subtle casuistry which characterised the age in which Christ lived, 
which is the very essence of iniquity, the very opposite of meekness, the final expression of that pride of 
heart which is in revolt against God and issues in profanation. 

"Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be filled." That is followed by 
the woe against men who were tithing mint, anise, and cummin, and were leaving undone weightier 
matters. This is a contrast between spiritual health and spiritual disease. On the one hand is the healthy 
hunger after righteousness; and on the other hand the fastidiousness of disease, which is particular about 
the small external things of no matter, and feels no hunger after righteousness; the neglect of the weighty 
matters of law, which attempts to atone for itself by all the minute of the tithing of small things. Christ 
was careful to say that these things also should be attended to, but that the weightier things should not be 
neglected. 

"Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy." The next woe was that upon such as veil internal 
vice by external profession. We do not touch the heart of it until we read these words, "full from 
extortion and excess," two things that stand exactly opposite to the merciful spirit. 

"Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God." Standing opposite to that is the woe that describes 
these men. Mark it carefully, outwardly beautiful, but inwardly full of dead men’s bones and 
uncleanness! The contrast is striking between purity of heart, and the uncleanness of the inner life. 

And, finally over against the blessing pronounced upon the peacemakers who are the sons of God is the 
woe against men who "build the sepulchres of the prophets" while yet they are the sons mark the contrast 
of the men who slay the prophets. 


If in this contrast we do not find every woe set in direct contrast to every blessing, we at least discover 
that the character which our Lord described in that sevenfold Beatitude of the Manifesto, is in absolute 



opposition to the character which he described in this sevenfold woe of the final denunciation. We might 
continue the contrast further, for in the fifth chapter there is the added and double Beatitude upon 
persons who suffer for righteousness’ sake; and when we turn over to the twenty-third chapter we find 
him saying to these men, referring to the ministry which should follow his own crucifixion, "I send unto 
you prophets, and wise men, and scribes; some of them shall ye kill and ... scourge, and persecute." At 
the beginning o the ministry in the Manifesto, he said to the disciples gathered about him who would 
enter into the suffering as they proclaimed that Manifesto, "Blessed are ye when men shall ... persecute 
you." At the close of it he drew attention to the fact that the men of opposite character would be the men 
who would inflict the suffering, afflicting and scourging and crucifying those who should stand for 
righteousness. 

Our Lord in uttering these severe words revealed first of all their absolute justice. If we agree with the 
blessing of the character upon which he commenced his ministry, we must of necessity agree with the 
woe upon the character revealed in the men whom he denounced. He had spoken the words of abiding 
truth and righteousness, and every woe is but the other side of every blessing. The blessing was upon 
character, the woe was upon character; and the character upon which the blessing rested, was the exact 
opposite of the character upon which his final woe was pronounced. 

The judicial sentence was a declaration of sequence. "Wherefore ye witness to yourselves, that ye are the 
sons of them that slew the prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers." One sometimes feels as 
though that word can hardly be understood by the Western mind. It is peculiarly Eastern. We Westerners 
have broken away more and more from the consciousness of relationship to our fathers. These men were 
perpetually boasting of their relationship to Abraham. They said one day, "Our father is Abraham." He 
said, you make your boast in your fathers, in your relationship to the past, you refuse to stand on the 
plane of isolated responsibility, "fill ye up then the measure of your fathers," be true to the thing you 
boast, and do not now by the garnishing of the tombs of the prophets attempt to dissociate yourselves 
from the sins of your fathers. You are still of their spirit, you are still rejecting the right, as they rejected 
the right, you are still persecuting and will continue to do so. We cannot believe that Jesus Christ was 
pronouncing sentence save as he was indicating the sequence. He was showing them what they would 
do, he was showing them what the issue of it would be; for mark what immediately follows the words, 
"Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers," "Ye serpents, ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye escape 
the judgment of Gehenna?" 

When John the Baptist opened his ministry as the herald of the King, when these selfsame men came to 
him, he said with a touch of irony and scorn, "Who warned you to flee from the wrath to come?" Now at 
the close of his ministry Jesus took up the word and used it differently, with no irony, but with the 
terrible revelation of a necessary sequence, How can ye escape? "Fill up the measure of your fathers," 
you are the sons of the men who slew the prophets, you also have refused the righteousness of God. 

Carry this out to the end, and what then? There at the beginning are the Beatitudes, the words indicating 
the Master’s purpose and intention for his people, accompanied by the conditions of righteousness upon 
which happiness must depend. Here he was talking to the men who had refused the conditions, and he 
asked, "How shall ye escape the judgment of Gehenna?" Thus our Lord declared that the judgment of 
hell is the inevitable issue of refusal to submit to the truth of which the inward conscience has been 
convinced, for that is the meaning of his word hypocrites; hypocrites are men who play the part that is 
not true in the externalities of righteousness, while within they are evil. And there is a deeper 
significance, they are men who remain evil in their inner life, in spite of profound conviction. It was his 
declaration of sequence, his declaration that hell is the inevitable harvest of a man’s own sowing. 

He then proceeded in the terms of his great lamentation to show that this is the result of their own 
deliberate choice, "How often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not!" That is the very heart of sin — "Ye would not"; the human 
will set up against the will of God. The human will set up against the will which had interpreted 
righteousness, and had expressed to men God’s desire for human happiness and blessedness. "Blessed" is 
the word which revealed the purpose of the King. "I would have gathered you." Incidentally we have 
here another of those illustrations of the startling claims of Christ. Mark the magnificence of it. He 



personified the nation in the city, as the prophets of the past had so often done. "Oh Jerusalem, 

Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her I how often would I" the 
Galilean peasant, Jesus of Nazareth. "How often would 1 have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings." His claim was that had they but come to him, he could 
have gathered the whole of them from the impending judgment of evil. It is an exquisite figure; simple, 
but more than simple. It is the coming out in the simplicity of truth, of all the great underlying fact of the 
Motherhood of God as well as that of his Fatherhood. He said, "I would have gathered." Just that one 
Man, just a Galilean carpenter? A thousand times no; infinitely more, God incarnate! In these last words, 
standing there as the One who had uttered the Manifesto, and the One presently to be rejected and cast 
out, he was gathering up all the brooding tenderness of the old revelation of God, and expressing it in 
that sobbing word of lamentation, "I would." His puipose was not to pronounce a curse but to bring a 
blessing; not to wail in woe over failure, but to sing over men. We remember the mother-figure of 
Zephaniah, "Jehovah thy God is in the midst of thee, a mighty One who will save: he will rejoice over 
thee with joy, he will be silent in his love, he will joy over thee with singing." This was his puipose, "I 
would"; and this was their sin, "Ye would not." 

Then he pronounced the sentence. "Behold, your house is left unto you desolate." Some of the ancient 
manuscripts omit that word "desolate," but the concensus of opinion is in favour of its retention. 

Probably he was referring to the Temple as the centre of their life, the place to which they had looked 
from long distances and to which he came at the commencement of his ministry, cleansing it and saying, 
"It is written, Make not my Father’s house a house of merchandise." He came and cleansed the Temple 
again and said, "My house shall be called a house of prayer." Now he said, "Your house is left unto you"; 
to you hypocrites, blind, fools, men in whom there is uncleanness, men who have rejected the throne of 
God, the righteousness of God, the mercy of God, and the will of God. 

And yet once again, notice most carefully his claim. "Your house is left unto you desolate. For I say unto 
you. Ye shall not see me henceforth." The desolateness of the house is created by the absence of the 
Master of the house. And in the next chapter he said, "There shall not be left here one stone upon 
another, that shall not be thrown down." "Desolate." 

But look at the King. His sorrow we have spoken of, his judgment we have heard pronounced. What is 
this last word? "For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord." Who shall interpret that? It is interesting to see how many 
interpretations there are, and how eager and anxious some are to adapt the word of Jesus, so that it can fit 
their own philosophy. We do know what he meant as to local application, and local fulfilment of that 
Scripture; but we need to see, that even here, as he pronounced the final judgment upon a nation, a city; 
even as he spoke of their house being left desolate, hope was in his heart; and looking forward, he saw 
some hour in which they should say, "Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord." 

After that survey of this passage let us notice two things. First, that its study has meant an almost terrific 
revelation of the appalling issue of dishonesty. The word hypocrisy is the revealing one. The action of 
these men had been wilfully wicked. Even their external cleanness was proof of their consciousness of 
the beauty of holiness, and their inward pollution was of choice. "Ye would not." At last that attitude 
must work out to its own issue. 

In the words of Jesus, men become the sons of Gehenna, they pass to the judgment of Gehenna. This has 
nothing at all to do with the men who have never heard the message. This has nothing whatever to do 
with the men who have never confronted this Christ of God, this King of kings. It has everything to do 
with us. Standing in the presence of this Teacher and Lord, remember and know assuredly that any 
hypocrisy must issue in the harvest of hell. There is nothing else for it. If we who heard the "blessed" 
will not obey the condition, then we take our own way of set purpose toward the "woe," and there can be 
no escape. 


Behold the King! What a solemn revelation we have of him here. How gracious and yet how just. In 
these words there is a revelation of his passion for righteousness, and also of his compassion for the 



worst and most degraded. His passion for righteousness never destroys his compassion for the worst. His 
compassion for the worst never destroys his passion for righteousness. It is well that our hearts should be 
warned by these solemn woes. The work of the King is not the work of excusing a man who persists in 
unrighteousness, and presently admitting him to the presence of God and the heaven of light. Naught that 
defileth can ever enter there, and the man who, in spite of all his ministry of infinite grace, persists in 
disobedience, passes to the judgment of Gehenna; there can be no escape. The deepest and profoundest 
passion of the King, is the passion for the Kingship of God and righteousness, and if he must pronounce 
a doom it will be with tears, but it will be pronounced. So let us ever bring ourselves to his judgment, 
and as we yield to that, pray for that which he will supply, grace to obey. 

Matthew 24:1 

Matthew XXIV. AND XXV. 

AS the King passed out from the Temple, his disciples showed him its buildings. Why did they draw his 
special attention to the buildings of the Temple at this point? How often they had been there together, 
how often they had walked with him the streets of Jerusalem, how often they had passed through the 
courts of the Temple, how often they had listened to his teaching, but they drew his special attention to 
the buildings now. There can be little doubt that we must link this fact with what he had just said, "Oh 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem ... how often would I have gathered thy children together, and ye would not! 
behold, your house is left unto you desolate." There was nothing that indicated desolation in the material 
aspect of affairs at that moment in Jerusalem. The Jews had never been more strongly attached to their 
Temple. Of course the ancient glory of Solomon’s Temple had passed and had never been replaced in 
some respects; but in other ways, the Temple existing was even finer than that existing in Solomon’s 
time. As Jesus passed out of that Temple, his disciples came to him to draw his attention to it, to its 
beauty, to its strength, to its solidity, in all likelihood to contradict the possibility of what he had said. It 
was as though they had said, Master, do you mean to say this house is ever to be desolate? Behold its 
beauty, we want thee to examine it. He immediately answered; "See ye not all these things? Verily, I say 
unto you. There shall not be left here one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down." That was a 
definite and positive prophecy, fulfilled quite literally, a little more than a generation later. Nothing 
seemed so unlikely when our Lord said it. The Hebrew people were then on excellent terms with their 
Roman Governors. There had been rebellions, there had been difficulties; but these things had been 
largely settled to all appearance. The perpetual principle of Roman government was never to interfere 
with the religion of a people unless the people made that religion the cause of disaffection. Everything 
seemed at the moment to be hopeful and prosperous. 

The King passed on through the Temple to the Mount of Olives, and as he sat on the Mount of Olives the 
disciples came to him, and said, "Tell us, when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of thy 
coming, and of the consummation of the age?" 

We are very much in danger of taking this question out of its setting, and considering it as a later day 
question, and not understanding what these men really meant by it. We must put the question into 
relationship with what they had asked Christ to behold, and what Christ had said concerning the 
destruction of the Temple. That is — where it began. It led to much larger things in his answer, but so 
fax as the men who asked the question were concerned, that is where it began. 

In the form in which these men asked their question, it is evident that they considered that the destruction 
of the Temple would be associated with his presence, and with the consummation of the age. In the 
parables of the Kingdom in the thirteenth chapter, there is an unfortunate translation, which has been 
perpetuated in the Revised Version, in the phrase, "The end of the world." Not that this is necessarily 
inaccurate; but our interpretation of it is inaccurate. We have spoken of it as though it meant, the break 
up of the material universe. We have had graphic pictures of a day of Judgment, when things are all 
burnt to a cinder, and pass away. Nothing of the kind is intended by this phrase, which would be better 
rendered, the consummation of the age. And just as in the thirteenth chapter when our Lord spoke of the 
end of the world according to our translations, he really referred to the ending of one particular age, so 



also in his reply to his disciples on this occasion. Evidently in their mind they associated three things; the 
destruction of the Temple, the presence of Jesus, and the ending of the age. What they meant by the age, 
who shall say? Possibly they did not mean by the age exactly what Christ meant by it, but they had some 
conception of a puipose of God, which was working out toward a consummation. They were looking for 
the setting up of a material Kingdom on the earth. 

We shall never understand this prophecy of Jesus, if we do not get back into the spirit of these men. We 
must know what their question meant. Volume after volume has been written on the subject, and almost 
invariably we start by tabulating these questions in the light of our interpretation of the answer. That may 
be quite legitimate, but it is well to begin with the question as it was asked. 

Jesus had been strangely puzzling these men for months. Ever since Caesarea Philippi, they had been 
quite out of harmony with him; they did not understand what he was doing. They had followed Hun with 
intense eagerness until he came to Caesarea Philippi; and then he began to talk about a Cross, and they 
had never been able to understand him since. They had watched him come up to Jerusalem, had seen his 
conflict with the rulers, had heard his scathing denunciation and his parabolic inquisition, and, finally, 
his actual sentence and doom; and they had heard him say, that lie beautiful house was to be left 
desolate, and they said. Master, come and look at these buildings. "Verily, I say unto you," was his 
answer to them, "There shall not be left here one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down." 
Then they were silent. It was a silent walk out of the city, and down the hill, and up the other side of 
Olivet. Then on Olivet they looked at him as he was looking toward the city, and they gathered to him, 
and they said, Master, "tell us, when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of thy presence, 
and of the end of the age?" Such was their question. 

What did they mean by "these things," by "Thy coming," by "the consummation of the age?" One cannot 
believe that these men meant; When shall be thy second advent? All that they were thinking of could 
only come by the way of the second advent, but they had no conception of it. The second advent must be 
prepared for fundamentally by the Cross and the Resurrection; and they had no apprehension of the 
Resurrection. He had told them again and again that he must suffer, and that he would rise again, but 
they had never grasped the truth of Resurrection, or consented to the necessity for the Cross. They were 
in revolt against the idea of the Cross, and blind to the fact of the Resurrection. So that if we take this 
question not in the way our Lord answered it, but in the way they asked it, we see that they evidently 
thought that presently, in some way or other he would pass out of sight, perhaps would escape from this 
pronounced hostility of the rulers. And yet they had heard him say, that the very scene before them was 
to be one of devastation and desolation; and they said, "Tell us, when shall these things be? and what 
shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the consummation of the age?" If these things are to be, if this 
Temple is to be destroyed, if thou art coming in judgment, how art thou coming in judgment? when art 
thou coming in judgment? Their question simply meant. When art thou going to do these things? 

To this question Christ gave the longest answer he ever gave to any question recorded in the New 
Testament. His answer occupies all that remains of chapter twenty-four, and all that lies within chapter 
twenty-five; and constitutes what we speak of as the prophecy on Olivet. Here Christ became a prophet 
in the predictive sense of the word. A prophet is a forth-teller of the Divine Will. He had been that, 
through all his ministry, but one element of prophecy, not the most important, but a most evident one, is 
the predictive element. Here Christ became a prophet in that sense. He had done this before, incidentally 
words had fallen from his lips which pointed to the future; but here, in quietness, speaking to his own 
disciples on Olivet in answer to their question, he spoke of things that were then wholly to come. How 
important a study this is, and how careful we need to be in proceeding with it. 

In attempting to see the general outline of the prophecy we at once see that the question of these men 
was one which indicated their desire to look into the future, and Christ did not altogether rebuke that 
desire. He did warn them of the danger that beset investigation, yet he answered that desire so far as it 
was proper that it should be answered to inquiring and investigating minds. In our Lord’s answer, we 
find, first, a warning; "And Jesus answered and said unto them, Take heed that no man lead you astray." 
This is not to be passed over lightly. When Christ adopted the predictive element in prophecy he warned 



his disciples lest they should be led astray. Whenever we speak of future things we are dealing with a. 
matter full of importance, yet so full of peril that there have been all kinds of fanciful interpretations, all 
wandering from the clear declarations of Scripture, in order to fit in with some preconceived notions of 
future things, until we find in the Church of God to-day, vast numbers of God’s own children, saints 
without a. doubt, who have altogether given up any attention to what the Bible has to say concerning 
things to come. Christ knew this danger. These men came to him in the supreme moment when the 
shadows were upon him, and when the great strain was before him, and they asked him, Tell us 
something about the future? And his first word was, "Take heed that no man lead you astray." As we 
read these two chapters, we need that that warning should fall upon our spirits. "Take heed." We cannot 
read these things carelessly. In the next place notice, in the reading of these chapters, the very evident 
and indeed most careful discrimination on the part of our Lord between the parts of their question, must 
be observed. Their question was one, as they asked it, and expressed in his hearing all the puzzling 
emotion of their minds. When they said to him, "Tell us, when shall these things be? what shall be the 
sign of thy presence, and of the end of the age?" they thought of these things as closely connected. One 
of the first things that we discover in the reading of the prophecy which followed is that Christ corrected 
the false impression. They said, "These things ... the sign of thy presence ... and of the end of the age." 
He spoke of "these things," that is, the destruction of Jerusalem, which he had foretold; and then of the 
coming of the Son of Man, and of the consummation. He said, "Ye shall hear of wars and rumours of 
wars: see that ye be not troubled: for these things must needs come to pass; but the end is not yet"; the 
wars and the rumours of wars, leading up to the destruction of Jerusalem, must come to pass, they were 
at hand; but he said, "The end is not yet.” 

Then notice how he separated his coming from "these things.” He had been warning them against false 
Christs, those who should come in his name and declare, "Lo, here is the Christ," and in reference to that 
he said, "For as the lightning cometh forth from the east, and is seen even unto the west; so shall be the 
coming of the Son of man," which simply means that the coming of the Son of Man shall be clearly 
manifest. There shall be no need of prophets to announce the fact that he has come, or invite men to visit 
him. 

He continued by declaring that the coming of the Son of Man would be followed by the. mourning of the 
tribes of the earth, and the gathering together of his elect, that is, of all Israel. He finally told them, that 
"of that day and hour knoweth no one, not even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father 
only.” Thus he took the truth about the coming of the Son of Man, and removed it from the region of the 
destruction of the Temple. 

It may be said that there are other senses in which he was spiritually present at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and there is no doubt that that is so. Nevertheless, he separated his coming at the end of the 
age from the destruction of Jerusalem with great care, rather than associated it therewith. 

He also declared, that these things of judgment and terror and tribulation and destruction, would be 
completed in connection with the destruction of Jerusalem. This principle of discrimination on the part of 
the King ran through all this prophecy. He corrected the false impression of his disciples. He discovered 
to them the fact that the things of immediate j udgment, and the presence of the Son of Man, and the 
consummation of the age, were separate. 

If this principle of discrimination discovered we find that for general teaching this great prophecy of our 
Lord falls into three parts, and the three parts are not chronologically divided. He first showed them what 
the future had in store for Israel after the flesh. He then showed them what the future had in store for his 
Church, that is, Israel after the Spirit he then showed them what the future had in store for the Gentile 
nations; and the divisions are most clearly marked. In verses five to thirty-five, the prophetic utterance 
concerned the excommunicated nation. 


Beginning at verse thirty-six, "But of that day and hour knoweth no one," and running right on to the 
thirtieth verse of the twenty-fifth chapter, he was dealing with the responsibility of his Church as the 



spiritual Israel of God in the parables that teach the Church’s position between the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the ultimate gathering together of the elect at the coming of the Son of Man. 


Finally in chapter twenty-five, verses thirty-one to forty-six, the King was looking on to the judgment of 
the nations. All this is in harmony with the teaching of the Old Testament and with the teaching of the 
whole Bible, in which it is evident that God deals with men, never by an election which is to the 
exclusion of any who will turn to him, but by an election which is to service, in order that through the 
elect the light may flash, the message be delivered, and the ultimate purpose of God be realised. 

Our last thought must be of the King himself, and of the position he here occupied, quite alone on Olivet. 
Yes, the disciples were with him; but are we ever quite so much alone as when people are around us who 
think they understand us, and do not? They did not understand him; he was alone. The rulers had rejected 
him, and while he sat on Olivet with his disciples they were planning and plotting for his life, and he 
knew it. His face was resolutely set towards the Cross, for he saw more than the Cross, he saw his 
victory, and God’s victory. And yet for the moment he was alone. At that moment he knew the attitude 
of his enemies. They thought they were plotting in secret, but all was naked and open to his eyes. 

He knew also the frailty of his friends, and how those men, eagerly inquiring for some glimpses into the 
future would presently, to the last man of them, turn their back upon him. His Cross was just ahead, and 
yet behold him on Olivet. Whether we understand all this prediction or not, let us come reverently into 
his presence. Here sat the King, despised and rejected, "a Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 

And yet he was looking through all the shadow to the light, looking beyond all the difficulties to the 
accomplishment. It is the King upon whom our eyes are resting, who, quite quietly, looking through all 
the darkness and difficulties in the future, saw his own crowning and his own vindication. 

If he could so talk under the shadow of the Cross, then we can only be convinced again, as we ever must 
be convinced when we listen to Jesus only, that he is the Son of God as well as the Son of Man; Christ, 
in all the mystic meaning of that word which the New Testament writers perpetually convey. 

A man whose claims were false, a man who had simply been deceived by the clamour of his own 
disciples, would break down in the presence of approaching death, when his disciples were about to 
leave him, and he knew it. But our King is seen intimately acquainted with the fact that all the powers of 
the world were against him, that his own friends were so frail that they would forsake him, and yet he 
quietly indicated the processes of the coming centuries. And if any one question his accuracy about the 
more distant things, at least let them remember that they do so while admitting that the things he said 
about immediate desolation and the actual destruction of the city were carried out to the very letter, 
within a little more than a generation from the moment in which he spoke. 

And so again it is the King we see, in all his dignity, and to that King let us anew yield ourselves, and 
listen attentively that we may know how to serve the King, for it is certain that we can only serve him, as 
we hear him and understand his teaching. 

Mt 24:1-44 

SOME preliminary words are necessary before we attempt a brief survey of the long passage before us. 
This is a difficult part of our Gospel, where interpretation should be reverent, and where there should be 
a perpetual recognition of the fact that interpreters have differed, and still are differing. If that is 
recognized we may go forward. 

Our attitude toward this prophecy of Christ must be largely determined by our attitude toward the 
prophecies of the Old Testament. That may be a somewhat startling thing to say, and yet our conception 
of the prophecies of the Old Testament, naturally, even though subconsciously, will affect our attitude 
toward this prophecy of Christ. 



The standpoint from which we approach all the ancient prophecies, and consequently this prophecy of 
our Lord, is that all the things which the ancient prophets said concerning Israel which have not yet been 
fulfilled, will be fulfilled. This being so, it is also of supreme importance that we should clearly 
recognize that our Lord did finally reject the earthly people, and clearly declared that their responsibility 
for bringing forth the fruits of the Kingdom of God should be transferred to another nation. 

Therefore we are to look for fulfilment, not in the rejected nation, but in the newly appointed nation, in 
which all of God’s essential purposes are to be fulfilled, and through which his programme is to be 
carried out. 

The present section is in some senses not of immediate interest to us, as it has a very small application to 
ourselves. Yet a clearer apprehension of it is of value in appreciating the next section, which reveals our 
present position and responsibility. 

In the forty-fifth verse we read, "Who then is the faithful and wise servant, whom his lord hath set over 
his household, to give them their food in due season?" and that question takes us a good way back in our 
Gospel in order to explanation. At the close of chapter thirteen, when our Lord had been uttering the 
parables of the Kingdom, his last parable was the parable of the householder, and the householder’s 
responsibility concerning the truths of the Kingdom which he had committed to his disciples. He spoke 
there of the disciples’ new position as scribes instructed to the Kingdom, as that of the householder who 
brings "forth from his treasure things new and old." Now, in the midst of this great prophecy on Olivet, 
our Lord asked the question, "Who then is the faithful and wise servant?" and from that moment the 
prophecy which had been dealing with the earthly people passed to a revelation of the present 
responsibility of his own disciples and of the Christian Church, the spiritual Israel. From that question, at 
verse forty-five, through chapter twenty-five, to verse thirty, we have a section of the prophecy which 
deals with the Church’s responsibility A the parable of the virgins and the parable of the talents. At verse 
thirty-one, we begin a third and final section of the great prophecy, "But when the Son of man shall 
come." 

Our Lord first distinctly and carefully warned these men who asked the question with a warning that is of 
perpetual application and value. "Jesus answered and said unto them. Take heed that no man lead you 
astray. For many shall come in my name, saying, I am the Christ, and shall lead many astray." The fact 
that Jesus uttered this warning is in itself most significant. They had asked him a question in a realm full 
of mystery, full of difficulty, in which it was very difficult indeed for them to follow his teaching, and he 
knew it; and he knew full well how in this very realm of the method of the interpretation of the ways of 
God in the future, there would be room for false Christs and false teaching; and so he first solemnly 
warned men. 

Then he commenced to utter his prophecy as to the earthly people, Israel. He first spoke of things 
immediately at hand. "And ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars: see that ye be not troubled: for 
these things must needs come to pass; but the end is not yet." Nothing can be clearer than that he 
distinctly told these men standing round about him, that they were on the eve of consternation and 
difficulty, but they were not to be troubled because, said he, "the end is not yet." Read that in the light of 
their question, "When shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of 
the world?" 

Through the discourses which followed, he was very careful to show that the end lay far away. But he 
clearly outlined the course of events then close at hand, that is happening within a generation. 

Everything predicted from verse six to verse twenty-two was fulfilled to the letter in connection with the 
Fall of Jerusalem within a generation. 


Having revealed these things, and shown that the destruction of the Temple was imminent, but that the 
"end" was not then, he told them what would be the manner of his coming. From beginning to end of the 



prophecy he emphasised the fact that none knew, nor could know, when, that coming would be, but the 
fact of it was certain. 


Thus we come to those final words in verse forty-four, "Therefore be ye also ready: for in an hour that ye 
think not the Son of man cometh." 

The day of vengeance for the world at large is yet to come, and toward that day our Lord was looking 
when in the final discourses on Olivet he talked of days yet to come, when the Son of man shall be 
manifested. To-day he is still the Servant who does not cry, or lift up his voice. But he has another 
method, illustrated in the figure of the smoking flax and the bruised reed. Smoking flax is that which has 
the element of destruction within itself; the bruised reed is weakness weakened; and if we take the 
ancient prophecy, and look at that passage, we find it is a description, not of a penitent soul seeking 
mercy, but of a rebellious soul as it appears in the sight of God. Beyond the method of the gentle Servant 
who does not cry or lift up his voice, is the method of the King who quenches the smoking flax and 
breaks the bruised reed, and proceeds by judgment to ultimate victory. Our Lord here in quiet calmness 
on Olivet’s slopes, with his own disciples and none other about him, was looking on to the final 
movements. Beyond the method of his patience is the method of his power. Beyond these quiet years in 
which he suffers men and bears with them, and woos them and stands patiently waiting to deal with them 
in mercy, lies another day in which with fire and flame and flashing glory, by vengeance he will cast out 
all evil. The day will come when he will exercise the powers which are to-day restrained, held in check 
in the economy of infinite grace. As to the earthly people, the day of vengeance came with the 
destruction of Jerusalem. As to the world at large, it is yet to come. 

Matthew 24:45 

Mt 24:45-25:30 

IN this second part of the Olivet prophecy of Jesus there are certain marked differences from the first, 
and from the third. 

In this section, commencing with this question, "Who then is the faithful and wise servant?" and ending 
with the thirtieth verse of the next chapter, our Lord does not once refer to himself as the Son of man. In 
the Authorised Version, in the thirteenth verse of the twenty-fifth chapter the expression does occur: 
"Watch therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of man cometh," but the 
Revisers have omitted the last phrase, and there is no question that the omission is warranted. The title, 
"Son of man," was the one by which our Lord most often described himself in the days of his earthly 
ministry. Indeed it may be said that he never called himself the Son of God, save when it was necessary 
so to do in answer to criticism, or inquiry, or investigation of the deepest truth concerning himself. The 
title, "Son of man," was one which indicated his relation to the purpose of establishing the heavenly 
Kingdom on earth. It cannot be too often repeated that this was the purpose included in the mission of 
Christ. This is not for a moment to deny the fact that he came to seek and to save lost men individually in 
the deepest and profoundest evangelical sense of that word; so to change men, that when this 
probationary life is over, they shall enter into the homeland the joy, and the rest of the Divine presence. 
But if we think of the mission of Jesus as one simply of saving men here, in order that they may be ready 
for the life beyond, we have most strangely misread all that he ever said, and all he ever did, and taught 
men to pray for. The prayer taught in the Manifesto clearly sets forth the passion of the heart of Christ 
for the earth, as therein he taught his disciples to pray that the Kingdom might come, and the will of God 
be done, on earth as in heaven. 

It is very significant that this title, "the Son of man," drops out of use in the writings of the New 
Testament. It is never found in the epistles. He is not therein referred to in this way at all. It is equally 
suggestive that it comes into sight again when we reach the Book of Revelation, the Book which, 
whatever present application it may have, surely does set forth in pictorial form the movements by which 
Babylon is to be destroyed, and the Kingdom of God is to be ultimately and finally established. There the 
title, "Son of man," reappears. In this particular prophecy the title appears in the first part; and again 



immediately at the thirty-first verse of the twenty-fifth chapter, when the third section is reached — 
"When the Son of man shall come in his glory." 

Then again in this section there are no references to prophets, no references to the Temple, and no 
references to the Sabbath day; no references indeed, to any of those sacred signs and symbols of the old 
economy, which had indicated the truth concerning the government of God in the world. 

The time of the employment of these means passed for ever away with the beginning of the age of his 
redeeming reign. 

To turn from this negative survey to a more positive one; this passage consists of three parables, 
indicating the responsibilities resting upon his own, during a period in which he, as to bodily presence, 
would be absent from them. In these three parables there are marked similarities, and distinct differences. 

Let us first observe the similarities between the three. In every parable there is an absent lord. In the first 
the lord of the household, who has committed certain duties to his servants, is absent. In the second, the 
bridegroom is waited for, but is absent. In the third, the lord is the owner of goods, and he has given 
talents to his servants, but is himself absent. 

In the next place, there is the relation to him of those from whom he is absent. In the first they 
represented his authority; in the second their very waiting attested the fact of their belief in his return; in 
the third they prosecuted his commerce, with his goods; the talents which he gave to them are all his 
goods; not their ability, not their capacity, for a talent does not stand for quality, but for quantity in this 
parable. 

Then again, it is evident in each of these parables that the responsibility of these servants is always to 
their lord, and to him alone. The servant of the household is responsible to none save the absent lord. The 
waiting virgins are only responsible to him. So also those to whom he gave the talents are responsible to 
him only. 

Now let us notice the differences between the parables. These may not be so obvious, but they are very 
certain. The first parable is communal. It is the picture of his household in itself, while he is away. The 
second is personal. It is a picture of individual souls in relation to Himself — the wise and the foolish. 
The last is imperial. It is a. picture of the responsibility of those whom he has left behind for the carrying 
out of his enterprises in the world. The parable of the household, and of the two examples of servants set 
over it; the faithful and wise, and the wicked is a parable wholly pertaining to the Church of God, as a 
household over which he is Lord and Master. The parable of the virgins, if we take the parable of the 
virgins as a whole, is one that indicates the true attitude of individual souls to him in the days of his 
absence. The last is a parable which teaches the responsibility of his servants in his absence concerning 
his enterprises, — His goods, of which he gives them talents, that is measurements, quantities, that they 
with these may trade. 

There is much of detail in this section, but we will take it as a whole, that the cumulative message of the 
three parables to Christian people may not be missed. Prophetic literature has lost its power to appeal to 
us, partly because we have been prone to trifle over details, instead of gathering up the great messages of 
Christ to his people. Therefore, in the broadest outline let us look at these parables, that we may catch the 
spirit of the messages, and understand the one great message to the Church of God in this age which lies 
between his ascension and his coming again. 

In the parable of the household, the word itself is suggestive. Jesus said: "Who then is the faithful and 
wise servant, whom his lord hath set over his household ?" The Greek word here translated household is 
only once again used. In Revelation we read that "the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations." What relation can there be between healing and household ? This question can only be 
answered by an understanding of what this word household really signifies. It is the word from which we 



derive our word therapeutic, and the basal idea of it is healing. The word household refers to all such in 
the house as serve. 


That first word, "Who then is the faithful and wise servant ?" is the word bond-slave; but the word 
household comes from another term for servant, which is other than the word bond-slave. It is a word 
that signifies a loving service, a purpose of healing in service. This is a case of metonymy, where one 
word is put for another, which the other suggests, as when we say a man keeps a good table, when we 
refer really to his food. This word in the parable, then, suggests the picture of a great house, and one 
Lord; and of all those in the house under his control, as thinking of his interests, while serving under his 
command. He used the word that indicated the love principle in service, the tender healing ministry that 
only grows out of love. Thus in a word, flaming and flashing with meaning, we discover our Lord’s 
conception of his Church, during the time of his absence. His household all serve, but all serve by love, 
and the ministry is a healing ministry. 

Now let us very carefully notice his word; "Who then is the faithful and wise servant, whom his lord hath 
set over his household?" This word must be interpreted by the consistent teaching of the Lord, that 
service is the condition of greatness. The servant is "set over." Why "set over?" Because he is a servant. 
This is not a picture of the priesthood, or of the ministry according to many modern conceptions of these. 
There is no sense in which any priesthood or ministry is set over the Church of God, save by their 
ministry. "Whosoever would be first among you, shall be servant of all." Here is Christ’s picture of one 
servant set over the rest, because he serves all the rest. It is not a picture of any man in the household, it 
is not a picture of one in official authority; it is the picture of each one in the exercise of the ministry of 
healing and of love. 

Now, in the parable we see two attitudes. First that of the faithful and wise servant. His attitude is simply 
that of bringing forth meat in due season, and feeding the rest; the attitude of caring for all the other 
members of the household during the Lord’s absence, for the sake of the absent Lord. But there is 
another servant here, and Jesus speaks of him as "that evil servant." He says, "My lord tarrieth," he is not 
returning yet; and with that sense of the Master’s absence, he turns to evil courses within the household, 
beating his fellow servants, instead of feeding and caring for them; turning aside to the companionship of 
drunken men, instead of standing in the place of loyalty to the absent Lord. 

In the parable we have two results. When the lord returns, the servant who has been loyal to the service 
of his fellow servants, for the sake of his absent lord, is promoted and put into the place of a new 
authority; while the evil servant is cut asunder and cast out. 

We must not attempt to carry these parables farther than they go. This is a picture first of all of a. 
household, and the relation of all within it to the absent Lord. To gather it up we may state it thus. We 
shall prove our loyalty in the Church of God to the absent Lord, by the measure in which we serve one 
another; and we shall prove our disloyalty by the measure in which we beat and slay our brethren. 

In the next parable there is a common hope, that of the coming of the bridegroom; but there are two 
attitudes. First the foolish. This is that of expectation — they "went forth to meet the bridegroom"; but of 
carelessness — "they took no oil with them." The details we pass over, and come to the end in order to 
see what this really means. To these the bridegroom says, "I know you hot.” There is nothing more. We 
must not confuse this with another parable in which men claimed a right to entrance upon a basis of 
work done. This is not a story of service, but of personal relationship. Apparent expectation, for they 
went to meet him! But no true expectation, for they took no oil with them. When presently they came to 
the door, according to lie figurative and poetic language of the parable, and asked admission, there could 
be but one answer. It was the answer of a perfect justice, and a perfect knowledge, "I know you not." 

Look upon the wise. Definite expectation; they "went forth to meet the bridegroom." So far apparently 
there was no difference. They all set their faces toward his coming; they all spoke as though they were 
interested in him; they all spoke as though they desired to meet him. But these took oil. They said, The 
vigil may be long, he may not come so soon as may have been expected, and there must be provision for 



the waiting. These went into the marriage feast. This is a picture not of a particular section of 
Christendom, but of individual souls in their relation to him. There is nothing here about a household, or 
any responsibility; this has to do with an attitude to Christ. The wise virgins are such as have no eyes, no 
thought, no care for anything except the Bridegroom, and the hour of his approach. 

The last parable is concerned with enterprise; he "delivered unto them his goods." Mark his method. As 
we have already seen, the word talent here indicates quantity rather than quality. In our language we use 
the word as though it signified some special capacity or ability. But that is not the meaning of the 
parable, for mark this well, "unto one he gave five talents, to another two, to another one; to each 
according to his several ability." Ability is thus evidently something entirely separate from the talents. 
The talents were given according to the ability. In ability the question of measurement does not come in. 
That is a question of fitness. Out of his goods, his property, he gave to this man the amount of goods 
which he was able to make use of. And if we take up all the Pauline writings about gifts in the Church, 
we find this philosophy — He gives according to each man’s ability; the gift of tongues, the gift of 
healing, the gift of prayer, the gift of prophesying, the gift of help; all are given according to ability. The 
principle revealed here is that the Lord and Master, Christ, never sets a man to preach who has not 
natural ability for preaching. We may do that sort of thing, but he never does. He never puts a man down 
to the oversight of the business enterprises of his Church, who lacks business enterprise. If we turn to the 
Ephesian letter, we find all these parables there. We find there first of all the household, "endeavouring 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” We find loyalty, personal loyalty to the absent Lord, 
"Put away ... the old man ... put on the new man." Walk as before him. We find the business of the 
King prosecuted, "Buying up the opportunities, because the days are evil." 

Now observe the different use of the talents. Fidelity; five produced five; two produced two. Infidelity; 
the one hidden by the man who attempted to silence his own conscience by traducing his absent Lord. 

Mark the issues. The reward in the case of the man with five talents committed to him, and in the case of 
the man with two, are exactly the same. To each of these men Jesus said; "Well done, good and faithful 
servant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will set thee over many things.” The reward of 
service is apportioned according to fidelity to opportunity. 

In the case of the unfaithful servant; first his life was exposed; secondly, his talent was recalled; thirdly 
and finally, he himself was cast out. 

With those broad, rough outlines of the three parables upon our mind, let us notice what they teach 
concerning the threefold responsibility of the Church. 

Within her own borders the Church is to be a great household of mutual ministry. Is it possible to say a 
thing like that without having the heart saddened? The faithful servant is the one who cares for and feeds 
the other servants. The evil servant is the one who ill-treats and beats his fellow servants. 

In her own personal life the Church is to maintain an attitude of loyalty, of love to the Lord Christ. Her 
loyalty is to be tested by that very love; and her love is to be tested by her loyalty in the small things. 
How many of us have set our faces toward the East, and sing the song of his coming? But what is our 
attitude toward it? If we merely sing of it, and in our heart there are other loves, other desires, other 
aspirations, so that we neglect whatever may be typified by the oil; if we neglect attention to the details, 
the waiting of loyalty, then we are failing. But if indeed the lamps be trimmed and burning, and the oil 
be carried, then there is meaning in the song, and love for our Lord is demonstrated and proven. 

The Church is responsible for the Master’s work he has committed to us his goods. There are many 
figures of the Christian life, but this is one which combines the commercial and imperial ideas. "His 
goods"; the things which he would have us represent to the age, he has committed to us, the things of his 
Kingdom. All the light of the thirteenth chapter of Matthew flashes here; all the truth which culminated 
in that eighth and final parable in which our Lord said a scribe instructed to the Kingdom of heaven 
brings forth things new and old out of his treasures. What are the things? The goods of the absent Lord. 



His revelation of God and of man; his provision for man’s great need; his perpetual call; his mediation; 
his dynamic for paralysed souls. We all have some of them committed to us; talents, five, two, one, 
according to our ability, and his choice; and these talents become our deposit. The mind reverts to the 
Pauline word, "I know him whom I have believed, and I am persuaded that he is able to guard." What? 
"That which I have committed unto him." That is by no means necessarily the apostolic meaning. What, 
then? Hear Paul’s own word, "my deposit" which may mean that which he had committed to Paul, and 1 
think that the context proves that is what he did mean. That charge which he has given to us; that charge 
which made Paul say, I am debtor, 1 have something committed to me from the absent Master, with 
which I am to trade for him; he is able to guard. 

The Church has committed to her the goods of the absent Lord. What is she doing with them? 

Notice, finally, in each case that the Church’s responsibility is defined by her relation to her Lord. True 
to the absent Lord, the household is at peace. Waiting for the absent Lord, the lamps are burning, and 
individual character is what it should be. Working for the absent Lord, his goods are increased, and the 
five gain five, and the two, two. 

So that whether it be the Church as a household, whether it be the Church I them about with him, for 
four had watched his opportunity, counsel of the priests had said after the feast be over, and was charged, 
no doubt, by the not to precipitate matters, but to wait until the Passover was and the crowds had gone. 
Then compelled Judas to act at once. I said, "One of you shall betray and having indicated the one, tells 
us that he said to him, thou doest do quickly." Judas, under that compulsion, finding was discovered, 
without any prince in his soul, hastened to the hastened and obtained a common, and, not according to 
the rulers, but before they in, he had precipitated the arrest of Cl hr ist in the midst of the feast. 

We see the King deliberately towards the end of his set but not allowing the rulers lose the hour, or the 
method; own quiet and deliberate act the right hand of his supreme upon all their counsels, and it to 
effect his purpose; dragger crafty subtlety from the places of their deceit into the night, as he drove Judas 
out to stardly work, at the hour of appointing, rather than at the rulers’ choice. Such is action of this part 
of the story to pavement of preparation. 

Let us look at things a little first at the two forces moving the death of Jesus. After the crucifixion, and 
after the Resurrection, after Pentecost, Peter stood up and to preach in the power of the ring of the Spirit, 
and as he out upon those masses of people him, and saw amongst them he said, "Jesus of Nazareth, a 
approved of God unto you by works and wonders and signs, God did by him in the midst, even as ye 
yourselves know; being delivered up by the deity counsel and foreknowledge of by the hand of lawless 
men did and slay.” Mark the two things that Peter recognized. "Delivered up by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God." That is one side of the story. And the other, "Crucified by the hands of 
lawless men." Here is the historic fact in Christ’s approach to the Cross. Here in a mystery which almost 
overwhelms us, we see God and sin combining towards one goal. 

Look at the King. He was moving towards his Cross. One might almost say leisurely, for notice, "When 
Jesus had finished all these words, he said." His was the leisure that had in it no unrest, no haste, no 
friction. "When he had finished all these words." How often they had tided to arrest him. How constantly 
he had said, "My hour is not yet come.” "Go and say to that fox, Behold. I cast out demons and perform 
cures to-day and tomorrow, and the third day I am perfected"; when I am ready I shall be perfected. 
"When he had finished all these words." His teaching was not complete until he had said the last word, 
until he had not merely enunciated the ethic given at the commencement of his ministry, until he had not 
merely uttered the glorious and prophetic instructions to his own, but until he had also uttered the 
mysterious and marvellous prophecy on Olivet. "When he had finished, he said" — and no hand could 
arrest him until he was ready. That man has never read these stories thoroughly who says that Jesus 
Christ was a victim of circumstances and men. He was the Master of circumstances and of men. 


Thus we see this Galilean, this Man, lacking in all the things that men count great, moving in the midst 
of circumstances that seem to hem him in, and master him, and beat him; and yet as we look at him, his 



hand is upon them all, and with quiet leisure and definite intention, and intelligent purpose, unafraid, and 
unsurprised, he moved towards his Cross. 


There in the court of the high-priests was the Sanhedrim. They were also moving towards the Cross. It 
was the final gathering, and they were attempting to encompass his death officially. It was a crafty 
gathering. They saw he must die, but they were not quite sure of time and place. The only thing to avoid 
is the feast. "Not during the feast." 

Thus grace and sin were moving toward the same sad end; grace in the person of God’s King planning 
for the Cross; sin in the person of the rulers plotting for the Cross. As we look back upon those two 
scenes, of the Christ in the midst of his disciples, of the rulers at the palace, they were as far apart as 
heaven and hell, as love and malice, as right and wrong, as clear open action, and crafty devilish deceit. 
Yet both were moving toward the one end. As we read the story again, and the two pictures become 
impressed upon our mental vision, we see the Lord high and lifted up, his train filling the Temple, and 
we learn anew the meaning of the old Psalmist’s declaration, 

"Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee: 

The residue of wrath shalt thou gird upon thee." 

This was no human Teacher to be bruised and beaten at man’s choice. It was the King, with his hand 
upon circumstances, governing the Sanhedrim, letting them work out their own nefarious designs, and 
yet so high seated over all, that presently he took the spear of their uttermost malice, and bathed it in the 
blood of God’s uttermost grace. So he approached his Cross. 

Then let us look at this picture of the Supper at Bethany — the action of Mary and the action of Judas. 
We will not now go into the details of these stories, all the touches of exquisite beauty in the action of 
Mary; and all the lines of red and flaming fire that frighten us when we come to Judas. But with the 
general impression of these two things upon our minds, let us notice carefully how the instruments were 
the instruments of grace and of sin. Mary was the instrument of grace. Judas was the instrument of sin. In 
the story we see shining about the Master a great light, and deepening over him a great darkness. There is 
the light of Mary’s love. 

There is the darkness of Judas’ treachery. These two people were also moving toward his Cross, she with 
a love that went beyond death, anointing him for burial; he with a hate that merged all things in death, 
arranging for his death. The contrast is vivid. This woman got nearer to the inner heart of Jesus than any 
human being prior to Pentecost. When she brought that alabaster cruse and poured some ointment on his 
head and some on his feet, the whole company of the disciples, and not Judas only, murmured, they all 
said, Why this waste? What a revelation of apostolic incompetence was that question. Quite kindly one 
may say, and yet with tremendous conviction, one would rather be in succession to Mary than the whole 
crowd of apostles. Mary saw into his soul; not that she perfectly knew all the meaning; but she saw in his 
eyes the shadow of the coming suffering and the Cross. A mutual sympathy was there, hers for him and 
his for her. Maybe Mary looked at him sitting there in Simon’s house, and she thought in her soul, there 
is a shadow in his soul, the end is near; I wonder if I can do anything to let him know that at least 1 have 
touched the fringe of his garment of sackcloth. Love is always prodigal. Love overlaps all the bounds of 
prudence, and gets the most precious thing in the house and pours it out. It was a sacrament of sympathy, 
but it will not be a perfect picture unless he knows. Sympathy must be answered by sympathy. Love like 
this must have the answer of love. He said, "In that she poured this ointment upon my body she did it to 
prepare me for burial. Verily I say unto you. Wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, that also which this woman hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her." That is the only 
time Christ ever suggested the raising of a memorial to any one, and the memorial he suggested was not 
a memorial of marble or of gold, not of a temple upon which old Time will act until it crumbles its 
magnificence to the dust. It was a memorial of a fragrance; and earth is sweeter, and heaven richer, for 
Mary’s love and Christ’s acceptance of it. There was no tremor in his voice, "She did it to prepare me for 
burial." He was arranging, manipulating, mastering evil; and he gathered up the sweet and precious 
fragrance of a devoted love. It was dear to him and precious, and he said. It shall be her memorial. Thank 



God for that light in the darkness. Thank God there was one heart came somewhere near to him, one frail 
woman, despised as sentimental by the apostles, who poured upon him an ointment that makes heaven 
finer for its rich and rare aroma. 

And then the darkness is revealed in Judas’ lack of sympathy. He had no sympathy for Mary, because he 
had no sympathy for Jesus. Observe his selfishness and his act of baseness ... No comment is necessary; 
in such brief words we leave it. 

Finally we come to the Passover. Here we see the perfecting and passing of the old economy, and the 
beginning of the new. The Passover was observed, the feast of deliverance from slavery, the feast of the 
exodus, the feast of hope. Men had kept it fitfully through the long centuries, regularly at first, and then 
occasionally through the age of decadence. The King sat down to keep it as one of that nation and 
people. That was its last keeping in the economy of God, because all that it had foreshadowed was 
fulfilled as he sat at the board, and all that to which it had pointed found the ultimate fulfilment in him. 
He completed that of which the exodus had been but the preparation. The final exodus came by the way 
of that Cross to which he was going. 

Then, still sitting there in the midst of the feast of a past and failing dispensation, at a board where there 
was still the unfermented wine of the Passover feast, and where there was still the unleavened cake 
fragments remaining, he instituted a new feast. He took bread, some of that which was there, and broke 
it, and said, "Take, eat; this is my body." He took the cup and said, "Drink ye all of it; for this is my 
blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many unto remission of sins." Jesus was at the Passover 
board, and he took the Passover bread, and the cup of the old economy of anticipation; but as his hands 
touched that Passover bread, he made all things new; as his hand took hold upon the Passover cup, he 
made it flush with the new glory of a new dawn, and a new age, and a new dispensation. In the simplicity 
of this picture we see the establishment of the Christian feast. 

There are three things we need to remember concerning it. It is a commemoration. Christ said, "This do 
in remembrance of me." It is more than a commemoration, it is a communion, in which, through all the 
coming age, bands of his disciples shall sit down and take bread and fruit of the vine, and in the sacred 
material act enter into an actual and spiritual communion with him. It is more, it is a covenant, declaring 
that those who sit at the board are made one with him in all the enterprises of his heart. The old Passover 
feast was the feast of the exodus, and was a feast of hope. The new is the feast of the exodus, but the 
exodus that he has accomplished, which no longer fills the heart with hope, but with the certainty of an 
already achieved victory. When men and women gather through the ages around that board, it is to 
remember him, it is to commune with him, it is to pledge themselves in loyalty to him. Never let us 
forget that. Away behind ecclesiastical Rome is pagan Rome, and there among the ruins of pagan Rome 
we still see upon the fresco the Roman soldier taking his sacramentum. This is our Sacramentum, our 
oath of allegiance to live and fight and die for this King. 

Thus symbolically he led his disciples through the shadows of darkness into the sunlight of a new 
morning. How simple it was; at the end of the Passover feast. He touched the old bread and it broke into 
infinite sustenance for the world; he put his hand upon the old cup, and out of it came the red wine of the 
Kingdom of God. When we sit in simple symbolism around the table let us never forget that he is there, 
the King himself. 

"And when they had sung a hymn they went out into the Mount of Olives." There is no doubt whatever 
that they sang the great Hallel. And if we turn back to Psalms 113-118 we find exactly what they sang. 
They sang the first two of those hymns, Psalms 113 and 114, at the commencement of Passover; the 
psalms which tell of Jehovah the high and the humbled One, a song of the exodus, bow he led them out 
of Egypt into Canaan. Think of Jesus sitting at that last Passover Supper, singing those two Psalms 
before the Passover, and see how exquisitely they fit and perfectly fall in with all those thoughts that are 
in our mind. Then Psalm 115 begins, 


Not unto us, oh Jehovah, not unto us, 



But unto thy name give glory. 


That speaks of Passion for the glory of God. 

Psalm 116 is the story of a passing through death to life and service. 

Psalm 117 is the psalm of universal praise following upon that passing through death to life and service. 
Psalm 118 has as refrain, 

"His lovingkindness endureth for ever," 

That was the last note of the song. 

And when they had sung that hymn they went out to the Mount of Olives. Thus the King came to the 
darkness of the Cross singing of the enduring lovingkindness of God. 

Matthew 26:31 

Mt 26:31-56 

WITH reverent reticence we have now to follow the King through Gethsemane. We cannot attempt to 
interpret the sorrows of Christ as they are suggested to us by this narrative; from beginning to end of the 
meditation we shall but walk around the margin, stand on the outside of the darkness, and come to know 
in a very faint and far-off way all that is revealed in this story of Agony. 

Let us notice, however, that in this passage there are again three subdivisions, and let us make Christ the 
centre of all our meditation. The disciples are here; we shall see them incidentally; we are bound to do 
that; but let us fix our reverent thought upon the Lord himself as he is seen in this matchless picture. 

First we stand in the vestibule of that inner shrine and sanctuary of sorrow to which the Lord came under 
the shade of the Olive trees in Gethsemane. Standing there, we see Christ preparing his disciples for 
what was then immediately to follow. 

Then, in the central section of the passage, we pass to the inner sanctuary of sorrow, and there Christ is 
seen alone. The disciples are there also, but their presence but emphasises the fact of his absolute and 
desolate loneliness. 

Then finally, we have a picture of Christ triumphant. 

We come first to the vestibule of the sanctuary. It was night. The moon was at the full, as we know by 
the feast that was being observed. There had been that strange and wonderful gathering in the upper 
room, the passing of the old feast and the institution of the new. They had sung a hymn, the Hallel 
Psalms, and the song was in their minds as they had gone forth from the upper room, along the streets 
and out by the road, until they came to the slopes of Olivet and found their way into the enclosed place. 
Such is the meaning of the word Gethsemane. How strangely they had been perturbed, and perplexed, 
and puzzled by the things he had said. They had asked him, "Whither goest thou?" and he had answered 
them in what seemed to be emphatic terms, of going to the Father, but he had failed to give them any 
geographical description of his goings. Now he was going and they were accompanying him. Suddenly 
the silence of that walk toward Gethsemane was broken by Christ himself. Turning to this group of men 
he said, "All ye shall be offended in me this night: for it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad." 

His first words told them of the darkness which was just ahead. Maybe they were hoping that he had 
done with the strange and troublous things since Judas had left the company. But now he looked at the 



eleven that remained, and said, you will all be scandalized in me this night, made to stumble in me; 1 
shall be the object over which you will fall; you will all be offended in me, for it is written, I will smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad. He knew the darkness far better than 
they, and he told them of the worst thing that was coming to them, that the whole of them would be 
offended. Yet it was not the voice of a fatalist, but of One who told them whither they were inevitably 
moving, of One conscious of a pre-arranged programme. These men were familiar with the Old 
Testament Scriptures; they knew full well the great prophecy of Zechariah from which the quotation was 
made. And he said, This is the night of that smiting and scattering. No accident is happening to-night; 
this is part of a divine plan and movement. How constantly he said, "It is written," or, the Scriptures have 
foretold. And so, while the shadows were deepening about them, he told them of the deeper darkness, 
and of the fact that they were going into a darkness so profound as to scandalize, and drive them away. 

But that was not all. He was preparing them by giving them to know before they should be offended, that 
he knew they would be offended. Christ was always making it easy for these men to get back presently; 
and when he told them the worst that was in them, and they did not believe him; though they all 
personally declared they would not be offended, he did not argue; but he left something in the heart, and 
mind, and memory, which returning presently, would make it easier for them. It is a great thing to be 
able to say within one’s own soul, Well, my friend knew and warned me, I will go back to him. Christ 
was telling them the worst. But not only the worst. Mark the next words well, words flashing with light, 
"But after 1 am raised up, I will go before you into Galilee." 

Christ was on the way to Gethsemane with this little group of men, frightened souls, not knowing what 
was going to happen next, wondering what he meant, sadly disappointed he had not forced things to an 
issue and set up a Kingdom; brokenhearted because they thought he was going to be murdered; and he 
said, "All ye shall be offended in me this night ... .but after I am raised up I will go before you into 
Galilee." Your scattering is not the last thing, there will be a gathering; my defeat is not the end, there 
will be a raising up; this darkness is not finality, there is light beyond it. 

Peter’s answer was the protestation of love and of ignorance; "If all shall be offended in thee, 1 will never 
be offended." Jesus said unto him, "Verily I say unto thee, that this night," — and then to emphasise the 
immediateness of it "before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice." And Peter replied, "Even if 1 must 
die with thee, yet will I not deny thee.” 

The King himself was quiet and calm, full of tenderness for these frail men. He had no rebuke for them, 
but a solemn warning of what was coming, so definite and positive, that there could be no mistake. The 
one thing he was impressing upon them was his knowledge. Peter said in effect; If I do not know myself, 
who does know me? The one thing a man does not know is himself, and that is what we find out when 
we see Christ with his disciples. Peter meant it, "1 will never be offended in thee"; he was absolutely 
sincere; but he did not know himself, he did not know his weakness or his power, he did not know the 
forces coming against him, he did not know how dark the darkness could be, or how terrible the 
temptation might become. He was perfectly honest. But Christ knew him, Christ knew that beneath all 
that wonderful devotion which was so precious to his heart, in the very strength of his nature lay his 
weakness, the passionate man, impulsive, fiery, like a thunderstorm; he knew under stress of great 
temptation that he could and would deny. The King was calm and tender toward his disciples. They, 
while loving him, were nevertheless perplexed and blundering. 

Then we pass into Gethsemane. The presence of the disciples throughout this section but serves to 
intensify the realisation of his loneliness. Notice how he passed to loneliness with them. He took eleven 
of them from the upper room, and having come to the garden, eight of them were left either outside its 
gate or perhaps just inside. Three of them were taken yet a little further with him; they were the 
boanergic men, Peter, James, and John. They were the men who had been with him en the Mount of 
Transfiguration. They were the men who had been with him in the house of Jairus when he raised the 
maiden. They were the men who for some reason or other he perpetually took a little nearer to him than 
the rest. It is almost uniformly held that they were an elect inner circle, and that he trusted them more, 
and could say more to them. One cannot be at all convinced of that. Perchance they were the weakest 



three of the twelve, and therefore it was necessary for him to keep them near to himself. Perhaps the man 
who never has a vision is stronger than the man who gets his vision. Presently, in the light of our Lord’s 
revelation of himself in the Father’s home, we may find that the people who always seemed to be left at 
the gate and never had a naming vision, and no high ecstatic experience, but who have quietly pursued 
the line of commonplace devotion, are stronger than the others. It is recorded that a long time ago a nun 
was dreaming that she saw three other nuns at prayer, and she imagined that as they were at prayer she 
saw the Master himself coming, passing by them. The first of them he brushed by almost rudely without 
a glance or touch. To the second he spoke some brief word as he passed, but with the third he lingered, 
and laid a caressing hand upon her head, and with his face all wreathed in smiles, whispered some word 
of infinite love in her ear. And in her dream the nun thought to herself, How the Master loves that last 
woman; the second must have grieved him somehow; and with the first he must be very angry. Then in 
her dream she thought the Master turned to her and said, oh woman of the world, how wrongly hast thou 
judged. The faith and trust and obedience of this first woman is so perfect that I can train her for higher 
service than the others can ever attain. The last one needs all my attention or she would never follow at 
all. Perhaps Peter, James, and John were of that sort. He took these three men, yet they were unable to go 
with him all the way. He asked them to watch, and then going still a little further he prayed. 

Next let us notice the terms that are used here about our Lord. He "began to be sorrowful and sore 
troubled." We have seen that word "began" twice before in this book of Matthew about Jesus. In chapter 
four, he began to preach. In chapter sixteen, he began to tell his disciples that he must suffer. Now he 
began to be sorrowful and sore troubled. This word, "sore troubled," is a strange word. Nothing can be 
definitely said as to its derivation. It may have come from two words. Most probably it has come from 
one that means "away from home," he began to be sorrowful and away from home. It means more than 
that, of course; but that is the root idea, that of desolating loneliness. He began to enter into that 
consciousness of his absolute isolation. When he began his ministry the crowds were with him. They had 
left him long ago. When he began his ministry the rulers were interested, they now were plotting for his 
death, and he knew it. He had gathered about him a band of disciples, a large company, more than 
twelve; but there came a day when he tried to teach them spiritual things concerning bread that comes 
out of heaven, and from that time many of his disciples went back and walked no more with him. But at 
least there are twelve. No, one of them is now out somewhere, bringing the mob. But at least there are 
eleven? No, eight of them were left at the gate. But at least there are three? No, they will all be asleep in 
half an hour. He began to be sorrowful and away from home. And then he spoke of it. How seldom he 
spoke of his sorrow! But he said to these men, "My soul is exceeding sorrowful." And here we have 
another word that arrests the attention. He "began to be sorrowful” is one word. Then "He said my soul is 
exceeding sorrowful" That is the same word with a prefix which gives emphasis to it. It means, my soul 
is the centre of surging sorrows, and he said to them, "Abide ye here, and watch with me." It was his last 
appeal to humanity, his last appeal to his disciples. 

Then we go a step further with him. We can do nothing more with this threefold prayer than notice three 
of the simplest things about it. Three times he prayed. First, he said, "My Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass away from me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt." The second time he did not ask that 
if it be possible the cup should pass, but he consented to the impossibility, "My Father, if this cannot pass 
away, except I drink it, thy will be done." The third time he said the same thing. 

Mark the first prayer most carefully. In the presence of it, one is inclined to think that there was a 
shrinking there had never been before, yet it is not a prayer that the cup may pass, it is a prayer that 
God’s will may be done. Notice first of all, his recognition of his abiding relation to God, "My Father." 
We hardly dare venture to try and illustrate from our own experience because there is a gulf between his 
sorrow and ours that never can be bridged. And yet, seeing it is the Man Christ we are looking at, may 
we not venture to say, It is in the moment of overwhelming agony that the soul is tempted to doubt 
God’s love and goodness. But with all the surging sea of sorrow surrounding him, and his intense 
loneliness filling his heart, his sense of relation was unbroken; as yet there was no obscuring of the face 
of God. And then the request. First the condition, "If it be possible let this cup pass away." And the final 
prayer, "Nevertheless, not as I will but as thou wilt." 



Again he speaks. The relation is unchanged, "My Father" — and there is a recognition of the 
impossibility of the passing of the cup — "if this cannot pass," and the same great prayer ascends, "Thy 
will be done." 

The final attitude was that of the repetition and ratification of abandonment to the will of God. What did 
Christ pray for in the garden? That God’s will might be done. What is the meaning of this shrinking? The 
last shadow of temptation. To go back in the story of his ministry to the things we have already seen; 
long ago in the wilderness, the enemy, in open guise, unveiled before the eyes of the Christ, the 
kingdoms of the world and said. If thou givest me one moment’s homage 1 will make them over to thee. 
This was a. suggestion that he might gain the kingdoms without the passion. That was the first 
temptation. It was in open guise in the wilderness, and with quiet, calm dignity and absence of 
perturbation, the answer was, "Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve." 

That was at the beginning of public ministry. 

Then at Caesarea Philippi the same temptation, no longer voiced by the enemy in open guise, but voiced 
by the devil disguised in an apostle, "He began to show unto his disciples, that he must go unto 
Jerusalem, and suffer — and be killed, and ... be raised up." And the apostle said, Not that. Lord, "Be it 
far from thee." And eight days after, or thereabouts, with the glory of the mount flashing upon Jesus, the 
same apostle had made as great a blunder when he said, "It is good for us to be here," which meant. Not 
the Cross, but the mountain of glory, Lord. Get the Kingdom, but miss the Cross. He refused the 
temptation with greater severity in the case of the apostle when the devil was in disguise, than in the case 
of the devil when he was in open vision. "Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art a stumbling-block unto 
me: for thou mindest not the things of God, but the things of men." 

Now in Gethsemane the devil is not there in open guise; the apostle is asleep; but the shadow of it all is 
upon the soul of Christ, "If it be possible, let this cup pass away from me.” To go back outside the garden 
for a moment. He had said to these men, you will all be offended in me this night; but after I am raised 
up I will go before you into Galilee. That is to say, I am going through the passion, but 1 am coming to 
the Kingdom. 1 must set up this Kingdom. The will of God must be done. 1 must leave you, but you who 
will be scattered will also be gathered. Now, alone, the last disciple away, he looked again toward the 
light beyond. The darkness was around him, and the cup, this mystery of a sorrow that we cannot 
understand, this cup, this sacrament of infinite, sorrow, was presented to him. The shadow of the passion 
was upon him, and with it came the shadow of a great temptation; "If it be possible, let this cup pass 
away from me." If that had been all; if he had halted! But he did not halt! Quick, sharp, immediate, 
resolute, followed the words; "Nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt." In that moment he took the 
cup, took it finally, took it alone, took it as he had taken it against the devil’s temptation, and the 
apostle’s suggestion, took it in the desolating loneliness, because it was the will of his Father. All this is 
but an unveiling, that we may see something that is too great for human explanation. It is the unveiling 
of the passion and agony of God himself in the presence of human sorrow. We cannot read this story 
without feeling somehow or other that it is too difficult to see. It does seem as though at least there was a 
breach, a difference, between this Man and God. Yet there never was a difference, never a shadow of a 
difference. Jesus was never more God Incarnate than when he was in Gethsemane; and at the back of all 
we see that which we can never fathom — God’s heart broken in the presence of human sin. 

At last he came to his disciples and he said, "Sleep on now, and take your rest; behold, the hour is at 
hand, and the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners.” "Arise, let us be going." These two 
verses have caused some difficulty. A great many of the old expositors declare that when he spoke to 
them of taking their rest he spoke satirically. That is impossible. Satire had its place in his method, it bad 
often played like summer lightning, clearing the atmosphere. But this was no satire. Then what did he 
mean? We must put a break between verses forty-five and forty-six. He came back to them, his own 
triumph won, and they were still drowsy, and opened their eyes as he came perchance, and he quietly 
said to them, There is a little time left, sleep on now. And they went back to sleep and he watched over 
them. He kept the lone vigil over those sleeping men until presently he saw the flash of the torches, for 
Judas was coming, and then he put his hand upon them and said, "Arise, let us be going." What passed 
through his soul in those hours we do not know. Nothing but love for those men, those drowsy men 



whom he had to rebuke was in his heart. He knew that presently out of the darkness he would win the 
inspiration that should make them selfless in their toil for him, flames of fire carrying on his victory. Oh 
that vigil and that awaking! 

Lastly observe the Master’s victory. He said to Judas, What you do, do quickly; to Peter, Put thy sword 
up; I have no need of it. Twelve legions of angels 1 could have, but 1 will not. Why not? For very love of 
humanity. 

So we see him coming out of the garden and men attempting to hold him. Hold him fast said Judas, as if 
the puny hands of soldiers could have held him. But he was held fast. What held him? "He loved me, and 
gave himself up for me.” That is the whole story. May God help us to say it each for ourselves. 

Matthew 26:57 

Mt 26:57-75 

THE supreme impression made upon our minds by our last study was that of the triumph of the King, as 
we saw him emerging from the garden, Master of all the forces that had gathered about him in the lone 
hour of the night. 

Now we are to see the King passing through the hands of men, while still in the hands of God. First his 
judges; and one is almost inclined to say, God forgive us for calling them judges; those men who sought 
his death by the violation of justice. Then Peter, his own, a representative man here as everywhere. Then 
the traitor Judas. And finally Pilate the vacillating, time-serving slave of expedience. Our contemplation 
of the King flings all these men up into clear relief, and we see them for what they really are. Then, 
presently, he passed again into that unutterable loneliness on the margin of which we may be able to 
stand, and listen to the sighing wind, and the beating surf, but we shall never be able to fathom it, or 
understand it perfectly. Throughout the whole movement we shall see the same attitude of authority and 
dignity. He was never beaten, never defeated. 

In the passage before us there are two things which arrest our attention. The first is to be found in verses 
fifty-seven to sixty-eight, omitting verse fifty-eight because it has to do with Peter. The second section 
we find in verse fifty-eight, and verses sixty-nine to seventy-five. In the first, we have brought before us 
the vision of the King rejected of men, but chosen of God. In the second, we see the King denied by his 
own, but saving them. 

In the first section let us fix our attention first upon the King himself. Very little is said about him. It is 
announced that they had taken him, led him away to the house of Caiaphas, where the scribes and elders 
were gathered together. The next thing that we read about him immediately is that he "held his peace." 
The final thing is that in answer to the priest’s administering to him a judicial oath, he made a double 
claim for himself, first, that he was the Messiah, the Son of God; and, secondly, that he would ascend to 
the place of power, and finally come again and manifest himself. So that two things impress us as we 
look at the King, first his silence; and, secondly, his speech on oath. 

First his silence. Notice it carefully; he was silent when the witnesses, quite correctly called false 
witnesses by Matthew, bore testimony against him. He was silent because he knew full well the purpose 
of the lie, and that correction was useless. They were men with the one set purpose of putting him to 
death. When a court proceeds upon such lines as that, there is no hope. How many witnesses they 
brought we do not know, quite a number evidently, and the stories they told were so flimsy, and foolish, 
and futile, that even the high priest made no use of them; until at last two were found who could 
represent something that he was reported to have said, upon which the high priest thought he could 
fasten. Even they lied ignorantly or wilfully. They declared that he had said, I will destroy this temple 
and build it again in three days. No such word had ever passed his lips. He had said, "Destroy this 
temple," not "I will destroy." He had never affirmed his ability to destroy. He is not the Destroyer. His 
words had been a supposition of their power to destroy. They were men blinded by their rationalism. 



having no vision beyond the immediate, no conception beyond that which was absolutely and wholly 
material; and they had twisted his supposition into an affirmation. 


We next observe his silence in the presence of the priest When the priest asked him purely in his 
personal capacity, "Answerest thou nothing?" and as attempting to enforce him to incriminate himself, 
he was silent, no word passed his lips. 

But that which is the most surprising and arresting in this scene, is Christ’s claim on oath. Notice very 
carefully how the high priest spoke to him; "I adjure thee by the living God." — That was the legal form 
of administering the oath. That which follows is not part of the legal form, but declares what would be 
the issue of his answer on oath. He did not say, I adjure thee in order that thou tell us; but I place thee on 
oath in order that we may hear from thee on oath, whether or not thou art the Son of God, the Christ. It is 
the exact phrasing with which the Hebrew was familiar at the time. It was a careful question, and it was a 
question revealing the true attitude of the priest toward Jesus. It was a question revealing first of all the 
high priest’s conception of the Messianic hope and office as it existed among his people. It was a 
question revealing the high priest’s familiarity with the ancient Scriptures, and his perfect understanding 
of that Messianic hope which burned at the centre of the national life. The hope of the people concerning 
the Messiah was that he should be the Son of God, and the anointed One for the accomplishment of a 
Divine purpose. 

But the high priest’s question revealed more. It revealed quite clearly the fact that he understood that 
Jesus had been making this very claim. He gathered up into his question the result made upon the mind 
of the high priest and all the rulers, of the teaching and preaching of Jesus. The question would only be 
asked of a Man who made claims which amounted to this. And without staying to go back over the 
whole of our Gospel, or even to gather incidents, if we think what Christ had been doing we shall 
recognize that it did amount to this. He had claimed over and over again, Messianic power and office; he 
had claimed to be the Son of God; and therefore the high priest in effect said to him, The hope of the 
Hebrew people is Messiah; Messiah is to be the Son of God; thou hast been so speaking and teaching as 
to lead men to think that thou art the Messiah, the Son of God. Let us have no more uncertainty, I place 
thee, on oath; tell us plainly is this thy claim? He did not believe Jesus, and he did not believe that he 
was trifling. He felt it was necessary to put him on oath, in order that he might be compelled thus 
definitely to make his claim. 

It is necessary to emphasise this because that emphasis lends tremendous force to Christ’s answer. If we 
once clearly see that the high priest was definitely leading him to open confession, then immediately we 
see the meaning of his answer. It was a double answer. He first immediately answered the high priest’s 
question, and then added to it something other, more startling than the suggestion the high priest had 
made. With regard to the question, Jesus said, "Thou hast said." This was an affirmation as direct, 
simple, and profound, as the question of the high priest. 

Thus we see the King, hemmed in by his foes, standing at the illegal tribunal, silent while witnesses lie, 
silent while the priest asked him why he did not answer; but when challenged on oath answering 
immediately, affirming that he was exactly what the high priest suggested, the Christ, the Son of God. 

And now, with this in mind let us carefully observe the next word which has caused some difficulty in 
the minds of expositors. "Nevertheless I say unto you, Henceforth ye shall see the Son of man sitting at 
the right hand of Power, and coming on the clouds of heaven." 

Efforts have been made to change the word "nevertheless,” and to say it must be translated in some other 
way. Let us look at this simply but carefully. "Thou hast said." That was his answering affirmation on 
oath. One suggests we must change the next word "nevertheless" and read instead "Moreover." Another 
suggests that we substitute the word "But." None of these changes is necessary unless we lose our sense 
of the scene. But there is no real escape from it, the word means "Nevertheless," and we have no 
business to change it. Watch the scene for a moment. Look carefully into the face of the high priest and 
elders about him. Endeavouring to entrap him, the high priest had put him upon oath. Christ absolutely, 



definitely, clearly, positively, without ambiguity or circumvention, on oath affirmed his Messiahship. In 
a moment we see upon the face of the high priest the infinite scorn and incredulity with which he heard 
the answer. If we see that, we shall understand the "Nevertheless." Nevertheless, that is, in spite of thine 
unbelief, thou shalt see! 

So that here Christ, in answer to the high priest’s charge, declared on oath that he was the Christ, the Son 
of God; and secondly in answer to his scorn and incredulity he laid claim to triumph even in the hour of 
defeat. This was his last magnificent claim to the high priest of the Hebrew nation. 

In the second Psalm we find the Hebrew conception of Messianic hope crystalized. There is no doubt 
whatever that the Hebrew expositors, and teachers, treated that psalm as Messianic; it is the psalm that 
tells that the Son is anointed, and set upon the throne of power, that he shall ask for the heathen, and 
possess them, and for the uttermost part of the earth, and they shall be granted to him. The high priest 
had used the thought crystalized in that psalm, and had said, Are you that Person, you, Galilean peasant, 
Nazarene? Do you claim to be the Person described in our ancient Scripture, the Son who is anointed to 
such a place of power, the very Son of God ruling? And Christ said, Yes! The high priest was astonished, 
incredulous. And then Christ said, "Nevertheless," and immediately quoted from the book of Daniel, 
which was as surely Messianic to Hebrew thinking as was the great psalm. In the book of Daniel the 
place of vision is heaven. The coming in the clouds there, is a coming from earth to heaven. When 
Daniel wrote, "I beheld till thrones were placed," it was the uppermost spaces into which he was looking, 
the infinite, and the spiritual. Then followed Daniel’s vision of the Ancient of Days; "I saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, there came with the clouds of heaven one like unto a Son of man." 

He came from the earth, to the Ancient of Days; and the One who came was "Like unto a. Son of man. 

He came even to the Ancient of Days, and they brought him near before him. And there was given him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all the peoples, nations, and languages’ should serve him." 

Now let us return to our scene. Jesus said, you have asked me if I am the Son of God, the Messiah. I am. 
You do not believe it. Then let me remind you of another of your Messianic predictions that speaks of 
the Son of man coming to the Ancient of Days for crowning and dominion and power. I am that Son of 
man. You do not believe the spiritual claim; you shall have it wrought out into your sight. I stand here in 
the midst of you, beaten and baffled as it seems. You have encompassed my death by lying, treachery, 
meanness. You have suborned false witnesses, to whom I have given no answer; and now you ask me on 
oath to make declaration, and your face indicates incredulity as I make my declaration. Nevertheless, 
henceforth, from this hour of mock injustice, from henceforth the Son of man of Daniel’s vision, shall 
ascend to the place of power, and you shall see it. 

And did they see it? They nailed him to the Cross; they bartered his life away; they flung him out; and 
one can imagine that after he was dead, buried in Joseph of Arimathsea’s grave, they said. Now he is 
done with! Within four days they began to find out that he was not done with; they had to reckon with 
him as on the throne of empire; and in a very little while we find them gathering a little group of 
fishermen with perturbation in their hearts and terror in their souls, saying to them, "We strictly charged 
you not to teach in this name; and behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with your teaching, and intend to 
bring this Man’s blood upon us." What does that mean? It means that the Son of man had ascended to the 
throne, and received dominion from the Ancient of Days, and all the things that they had tried to 
encompass were nothing to him. So that either he was all that he laid claim to be, or Caiaphas was right 
when he charged him with blasphemy. We have no middle course to-day any more than they had; he is a 
liar, or incarnate Truth; an impostor, or God the Son, raised to the place of eternal Empire. 

We have looked at the King; now let us look at the things seen incidentally. Is there anything in human 
history that compares with this for a travesty of justice; it was a lie in the name of truth, wickedness in 
the name of religion. This was not a Roman court, but a Hebrew court, and by the laws of the Hebrew 
people it was illegal for the Sanhedrim to meet in the night to try a case such as this, but they arraigned 
him in the night. It was illegal for the Sanhedrim to pass sentence on the day that the prisoner was 
arrested, but they did it in this case in a few hours. 



Mark the travesty of justice in the witnesses. "The chief priests and the whole council sought false 
witness against Jesus, that they might put him to death; and they found it not, though many false 
witnesses came." After Christ’s great claim we see the high priest rising, and we hear the clamour of his 
angry voice, "What further need have we of witnesses," and then he rent his garments, and in the doing 
of it violated the law under which he served as a priest. We have but to turn to Leviticus and we find it 
distinctly ordered that the high priest shall not rend his garments in the hour of sorrow or anguish. It was 
but a little thing, but it was symbolic of the whole attitude; they were trampling upon law, violating 
justice to encompass the death of this Man. The verdict of the council was shouted out in hot anger, and 
was followed by brutality to the prisoner as they buffeted him. That is human nature, and that is human 
nature as it is to-day, but for the grace of God. 

The story of Peter is a very familiar one. We may first of all say that, making allowance for his failure, 
all allowance for the awfulness of his denial, we must not forget that we must account for Peter by one 
word, and that word is love. He loved his Lord throughout all the process. Truly love works through 
faith. Love needs faith as its central element, and Peter’s faith in Jesus never failed, his love never failed. 
Christ had said to him a little before, "Satan asked to have you, that he might sift you as wheat, but 1 
made supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not." His courage failed, his hope failed, his faith that Jesus 
would accomplish the thing Peter thought he was going to accomplish, failed; but his faith in Jesus never 
failed, his faith in the Person never failed, he believed in him all through. And so as we trace the story it 
is one of love, blundering love, foolish love, but it is love. 

Let us notice three things about Peter. Love at a distance and curious, "He followed him afar" to see what 
the end would be. Secondly, love challenged and cowardly, until he denied. But finally, love 
remembering and contrite, "He went out, and wept bitterly." Love at a distance, and curious. That was 
Peter’s failure. Love challenged, and cowardly. That was the devil’s sifting. Love remembering, and 
contrite. That was Christ’s victory. 

First, love at a distance and curious. We need not lay any undue stress upon this, but it is certainly 
interesting to read the first Psalm when we read about Peter. As we read this Psalm we think about 
Christ. 

"Blessed is the man that walketh not 

in the counsel of the wicked. 

Nor standeth in the way of sinners, 

Nor sitteth in the seat of scoffers." 

But negatively Peter is there also. There is the process; we can hardly say progress, for it is a downward 
movement Walking, standing, sitting; that is exactly what Peter did. Walking, "He followed him afar 
off." Standing, he went "into the court" and stood among these people. Sitting, he "sat with the officers" 
by the fire that the enemies of Christ had built. He was following afar. But why did Peter come there at 
all? And if he could speak he would say because I loved him, I wanted to see the end. 

1 was disappointed, he was doing nothing of what I thought he would do. Ah yes, but love merely 
curious, that walks with sinners and stands with sinners, and sits to gain its warmth by the fire that 
sinners have built, is in peril. That was Peter’s failure. 

Then mark that love was challenged. One maid spoke to him, "Thou also." Why the also? John was there 
somewhere, Judas was lurking somewhere. "Thou also wast with Jesus the Galilean"; "Of a truth thou 
also art one of them." He Lied to evade denial the first time. "I know not what thou sayest.” We know 
and understand that. Challenged, we do not deny, but we evade! That also is a lie. Then another maid did 
not speak to him, but spoke to the whole company and said, "This man also was with Jesus of Nazareth." 
Then it was that he put himself on oath, for that is the meaning of swearing here. He took his oath that he 
did not know him. Then the whole of them spoke to him presently, saying, Really you are one, your very 
speech betrays you, you have the Galilean accent, you cannot escape that way! Then he added curses to 



the oath. That was Satan’s sifting. Long ago Jesus had said, Satan will sift you! Someone has quaintly 
said Peter shut the door to all the upper things and opened it to all the downward things. Peter was 
finding himself out. Never a man that loves Jesus Christ but that he comes into circumstances sooner or 
later that will reveal what is in him. He is brought into them in order that he may be delivered from the 
things that are in him. 

And then the last thing. It is so full of light and colour even in the darkness. The whole thing is so 
dramatic if we could but see it. He had just uttered that last protestation and had cursed; and outside in 
the darkness was heard the crowing of the cock; and he remembered. One cannot read it without 
forgetting Peter, and thinking of Christ. Christ had said to him, "before the cock crow thou shalt deny me 
thrice." It was such a simple thing, such a childish thing, that does not seem to have anything in it. But he 
will employ the chirping of a sparrow to win a soul to God. He. will press into the business of restoring a 
wandering one, the crowing of a cock in the dawning of the morning. He remembered, and we need not 
follow him out, as he went weeping; the evangelist with a fine delicacy leaves him a brokenhearted man, 
because he had denied his Lord. 

So we see hate murdering the King, and love denying the King; and it seems as though the King says to 
us two things. First, come, see if there ever was sorrow like mine! But perhaps the final thing he said 
was, From henceforth the Son of man is on the throne of power! Let us trust him and follow him, even 
though it be through darkness. 

Matthew 27:1 

Mt 27:1-26 

THE first two verses of this chapter link its narrative to that of the preceding one. We have considered 
the first trial scene, that travesty of justice; the gathering of the Sanhedrim in the night, which was in 
itself illegal according to their own law. That is revealed in the action which Matthew so briefly 
chronicles in these two first verses; "Now, when morning was come, all the chief priests and the elders of 
the people took counsel against Jesus to put him to death." That is they met in the morning and took 
counsel as to how they should carry out the decision of the night, in order to be technically within the 
law. Their decision was that they would so act as to compel the Roman power to be the instrument of 
their own base decision; so they "bound him, and led him away, and delivered him up to Pilate the 
governor." 

The outstanding figures in the section are those of the King himself, Judas and Pilate. 

First of all our eyes are fixed upon the King. Standing in the presence of Pilate, he made his claim to be 
the King of the Jews. On solemn oath, in the presence of the Sanhedrim in the night, he claimed to be the 
Son of God, the Messiah. Now once again before Pilate the question was asked, not with the same 
formality, but it was the question of the judge directly spoken to the prisoner; "Art thou the King of the 
Jews?" And again quietly, with little formality, and yet as clearly as in the night, he answered the inquiry 
of the Procurator. "Thou sayest." That is to say, What thou sayest is so, I am the King of the Jews. Then 
immediately Pilate turned aside from his true line of action as a dispassionate judge, and reminded the 
Prisoner of the clamour of these priests. And Christ answered nothing. Christ’s sense of true judicial 
procedure was far finer than Pilate’s. He would answer his judge, but he had no answer for clamour, no 
answer for those men who were there for the set purpose of encompassing his death. The foregone 
conclusion of his opponents made him silent. 

Let us now look at the two men here coming into contact with Christ. In each case we see the most 
disastrous failure. 

This is the final picture of Judas. What are the things that are impressed upon our mind as we look at 
him? First, a too late repentance; secondly, a too late restitution, the flinging back of the thirty pieces of 
silver; and finally, an appalling retribution coming upon him by his own hand. Judas appears in this trial 



scene as one of the band of Christ’s own disciples, one of the inner circle. In following this Gospel, we 
have seen vast multitudes crowding about him, the rulers and those in authority deeply interested in him. 
We have also seen how they gradually fell away, the rulers first, and then the multitudes, until he slowly 
and solemnly proceeded to the place he occupied in the awful hour of his passion, absolutely alone so far 
as human friendship was concerned. Judas had been his companion along the highway of his public 
ministry. He had sat at the table with him, and had heard those intimate and private conversations. He 
had been one of the inner circle of souls, loyal to him, at least by confession and profession. This man 
was the traitor in the camp, the betrayer of our Lord from the inner circle to the outer circle; as in turn, 
they of his own nationality became his betrayers to that yet wider circle of Roman power. So by a 
process of betrayal from the inner circle outward, our Lord was handed over; by a member of his own 
disciples to the foes plotting for his own life; and by the members of his own nation to the nation 
without, which cared nothing for him, but wholly for themselves. 

Many brilliant and interesting attempts have been made to redeem Judas from obloquy, but let us be 
content to abide by his own conception of what he had done — "I have sinned." Not, I have blundered, 
or have been mistaken, or foolish, or wrong; not, I have attempted to hurry this Messiah to declare 
himself, but, "I have sinned." As we look at Judas in that terrible picture, we see a man filled with terror, 
the terror of a lost soul; the sense of sin, and the dread of its issue. Not regret, not the sense of sin with 
desire to escape it, but the sense of sin with desire to escape the issue of it. That is not the repentance that 
brings a man to God. If a man simply repents of sin, by attempting to escape its issue, he knows nothing 
of repentance in the true sense of the word. Repentance which would be glad to bear the fire of hell if it 
would purge from sin, is the repentance that works salvation. 

His restitution was also too late. It was a dramatic scene. The priests were moving across the courtyard, 
from the place where they had met in the palace of the high priest to the palace of the Procurator. Just 
over the wall were the Temple courts; and suddenly this man confronted the procession of priests, with 
Jesus in the midst, and cried to them, "I have sinned in that I betrayed innocent blood." Mark the 
brutality of the answer, "What is that to us? See thou to it"; you made your bargain, abide by it! Then, 
realising the whole meaning of the situation, Judas took those thirty pieces of silver — he had not spent 
one of them, what he got he did not gain, a man never does when he is selling Christ — and flung them 
over into the Temple enclosure. An awful revelation of the illumination of a soul too late! Then he 
hurried away and hanged himself. Thus the one traitor in the inner circle of Christ’s Kingdom, became 
his own executioner. 

If we would know the difference between true repentance and false, let us go back to the story of Peter, 
and put the statement there into comparison with the statement here. Peter had basely denied him; but 
mark the ending of the two stories. Of Peter it is written, "He went out and wept bitterly." Of Judas it is 
written, "He went away and hanged himself." In the one case, we have the man repentant, sorry for the 
actual sin, and turning from it, desiring to escape from the wrong done. In the other case we have a man, 
desiring to escape the consequences of his sin, by his own act plunging himself into them. 

Now let us look at the high priests, and if it be possible, calmly. They gathered up those thirty pieces of 
silver. Notice their religious conscience. In the midst of the greatest travesty of justice that the world has 
ever seen, themselves the inspirers and instigators of the foul deed, the darkest sin ever committed, they 
said — "It is not lawful to put them into the treasury." What shall we do with them? We will endeavour 
to cleanse this money which has been cast into the Temple courts by putting it to charitable uses! We 
will buy the potter’s field, and we will make it the place to bury strangers in. How often men attempt to 
cleanse money by putting it to charitable uses. Mark the irony of the whole situation, how the people 
named the thing correctly, even when the priests tried to hide it. The priests said, A field to bury 
strangers in. The people said, The field of blood! Thus, all unintentionally, they sent down through all 
the years the right naming of the thing they had done, "The field of blood." 


The story of Pilate is a story of conscience; and there are these distinct movements in the process; first 
conscience startled; then conscience struggling; then conscience compromising; and, finally, conscience 



drugged, silenced! The final revelation of the study is that the man who governs his life simply by 
conscience, is likely to ruin his life. 

His conscience was startled by the very presence of Jesus. There would seem to be no other explanation. 
Pilate was a man never popular, even among his own friends; hard, cold, dispassionate, used to scenes of 
blood; a man who in all likelihood had risen from the rank of a slave, not immediately, but by 
succession. The man who rises, without the grace of God, always becomes the greatest despot, when he 
is given power. But when the priests came to him, bearing that Prisoner, he was a startled man. No such 
prisoner had stood before him up to that moment. Pilate embodied Roman authority; but here was a 
Prisoner at the bar, who immediately became the Judge, while the judge became the prisoner. Pilate felt 
the influence of his stately and quiet affirmation of Kingship. "Art thou the King of the Jews?" which 
meant to say, thou art claiming to be the King of the Jews; it is an absurd position; settle it at once by 
saying that thou art not! But instead of a denial, there was an affirmation. Pilate expected the Prisoner 
would wish to escape; he found the Prisoner had no desire to escape. Pilate himself would have given 
anything to escape. His conscience was aroused. 

Then we see a man struggling with his conscience. His arguments for Jesus as against the priests, and 
that last suggestion supposed to be by himself a master-stroke of cleverness, prove this. It was his 
custom to release a notable prisoner. Barabbas was a man guilty of robbery and murder, and yet a man 
making claims to free his people. Barabbas means son of the father; and is a title rather than a name. 
Some of the ancient manuscripts give the name as Jesus Barabbas. In all probability he had set up 
Messianic claims, on the low level of a material fight and robbery. Pilate saw the difference, and thought 
that surely these religious men, if driven to choice, would be bound to accept Jesus. So little did Pilate 
know of priestism! Which will you have, Jesus which is called Christ, or Barabbas? 

Then there occurred an interval, in which the priests persuaded the people to ask for Barabbas; and, as 
John tells us, in the loneliness of an inner chamber, face to face with Christ, Pilate asked, "What is 
truth?" 

The hidden interview over, the people were ready to answer; and Pilate came with his question, "Which 
of the two will ye that I release unto you?" They replied, "Barabbas.” Then, perplexed, struggling with 
his conscience, Pilate said, "What then shall I do unto Jesus who is called Christ?" Again the answer 
came, quick and ready, priest-inspired, "Let him be crucified." And again Pilate asked, "Why, what evil 
hath he done?" We see how now his conscience was struggling between obedience and expedience; 
struggling as to whether it would obey the deep conviction concerning the Man in front of him or listen 
to the clamour of these men, and secure his own position. He knew the subtlety of the priests, he knew 
full well if he handed Jesus over to freedom, they would complain against him at Rome, that he had 
committed high treason against Caesar. 

Then followed the washing of his hands in water. Judas, a frenzied soul, went back and faced the high 
priests and said, "1 have betrayed innocent blood." Now Pilate said, "I am innocent of the blood of this 
righteous Man; see ye to it." 

What next? Conscience drugged. "Then ... Jesus he scourged and delivered to be crucified." 

Now once more we look back; and this story of Judas teaches us that there is an unpardonable sin. There 
are many passages in the New Testament that speak of it, always with awful solemnity. What is it? 
Rejection of the Saviour. If Judas, instead of confessing his sin to the high priest, had confessed it to 
Christ, he would have been pardoned there and then; if, instead of allowing an awful fear resulting from 
sin to drive him to self-destruction, he had flung himself upon the tender compassion of Jesus he would 
have been forgiven even then. The unpardonable sin, and the only one for which Christ has no word, no 
look, no help, is the sin of deliberately, and wilfully, and finally, rejecting Hun, as Saviour. 


As we look at Judas, we learn also that whatever price we put upon Christ we are likely to get for him. It 
is an awful truth. We can sell Christ for our own price! The devil will take care of that! F. Beard, of 



Chicago, in one of his wonderful cartoons, has a picture that would shock the sensibilities of some. It is 
that of a man in his inner office, leaning on his desk, writing, and looking over his ledgers and books. 
Outside the door of that office stands the Christ, knocking, but the door is locked and there is no entrance 
for Hun. Standing by the man is the devil not the devil of the Middle Ages, with horns and hoofs, but the 
cultured, refined, and insidious devil of the nineteenth century, who woos and wins with gold. And what 
is he doing? He is giving this man all that he asks, in order to keep Christ out. It is graphic, awful, and 
true! That is the devil’s mission, to give men anything, in order to keep Christ out. 

But there is a difference between getting and gaining. The things a man gets when he sells Christ are not 
current in the eternities; and at the last, his soul passing out into the darkness, as did that of Judas, he will 
fling back the getting of years into the Temple, having lost Christ and the thirty pieces of silver. 

We see the King in Pilate’s hall arraigned. But Pilate was arraigned. Nineteen centuries have gone and 
the world knows it now. Not the high priests are jailors. He is the Jailor; he holds them in his right hand, 
and their eternal destinies depend upon him. Not the Roman Procurator was judge. He was a prisoner, 
and his question was more than he knew, "What shall I do with Jesus?" In that moment when Pilate 
released Barabbas, and gave Jesus to the Cross, the Roman kingdom was doomed in the economy of 
God. Presently the followers of the Christ found their way to Rome. A halting man, feeble in bodily 
appearance, came into Rome as a prisoner, and receiving into his own hired house all that came to him, 
he taught them the things concerning Jesus, whom their Governor had given to the Cross. Thus Rome 
was shaken at the centre; and its pagan power was broken by the coming of the King Pilate had flung 
out. 

Matthew 27:27 

Mt 27:27-56 

THESE verses tell the story of the Passion and Passing of the King. To say that, is to recognize the 
difficulty of exposition, and to fill the soul with that awe and reverence without which all such attempts 
would be sacrilegious. There are matters here too profound for words, things that cannot be fully 
apprehended by our finite minds. Here, as never before in the reading of this Gospel, we see the King in 
a loneliness and a dignity which defy explanation. The story is full of contradictions, and yet 
wonderfully complete. If we read it as a passage out of merely human history, it would be a story of an 
ignominious and overwhelming defeat. It is not too late to read it in that way. Nineteen centuries have 
revealed the fact that the rough and bloody Roman gibbet was the throne of imperial monarchy, and 
spiritual empire. 

As we come to the story, we have the great advantage of all the gathered light of the experience of the 
Church, and the experience of the world, and we see these things as it would have been utterly 
impossible for men to see them at the tune. The seeing of these things in the gathered light of the 
centuries, creates this difference, among others, between the men who looked upon them then, and 
ourselves. They imagined that they perfectly understood all that was happening. We know that we do not 
even now understand all that happened. Had that been an ordinary death, then all that these men said in 
the presence of it was true; but that is a supposition which cannot be entertained in view of the effect 
which has been produced in individual, social, national, and worldwide life, as the issue of that Cross. 
There have been other details sublimely heroic; but to speak of this merely as heroic, is almost to insult 
it. There have been other deaths tragic and dreadful, and while this is more tragic than any other, to 
speak of it as a tragedy merely, would savour of irreverence. 

One is quite powerless in the presence of this story. Here exposition has to end, save as perchance it may 
reverently touch upon some of the outer things. To the inner heart of the mystery exposition cannot 
penetrate. It is well in that connection to notice the remarkable reticence of Matthew. Other evangelists 
tell us more than he tells us, and yet they are all reverently reticent in the presence of the Cross. Much 
more might have been written of that scene in the palace, when Pilate, having handed Jesus over in 
answer to the clamour of the mob inspired by the priests, the whole band of Jews gathered about Hun; 



but there is a dignity and reverent reticence in the story of Matthew. That reticence is more marked as we 
proceed. He does not describe the crucifixion at all. There is a change in this connection in the Revised 
Version, full of significance. The Authorised makes it appeal - that Matthew declares that they crucified 
him, for it reads there "they crucified him," as though drawing attention to the act itself as being 
performed. The Revised reads, "when they were come unto the place called Golgotha, that is to say, The 
place of a skull, they gave him wine to drink, mingled with gall: and when he had tasted it, he would not 
drink. And when they had crucified him , they parted his garments among them, casting lots: and they sat 
and watched Hun there." He does not describe it, but refers to it as a fact accomplished. We need in the 
reading of that to remember that between verses thirty-four and thirty-five the crucifixion took place. It 
would seem that Matthew, when writing the story of the King, turned away as though he would say to 
those who would read, I cannot even look upon that. Let us observe the same attitude. The longer one 
lives and contemplates this central mystery of our faith, the less one can peer into it on the material side, 
and the less one can attempt to explain it in the profundity of its spiritual meaning. 

Let us, then, reverently meditate on this paragraph, in three ways. First, the attitude of God as revealed; 
secondly, the attitude of the King; finally, the attitude of humanity. 

The attitude of God in the presence of this Passing and Passion of the King. One may be inclined to say 
that the passage says hardly anything about God. And that indeed is the first matter which arrests 
attention, the apparent non-interference of God. That becomes most remarkable as we remember 
previous matters in this Gospel, how at the close of the years o privacy God broke the silence and spoke, 
"This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased"; how on the Mount of Transfiguration when his 
humanity had wrought itself out to an absolute perfection and was ready for glory, and yet turned again 
to the earthly way, and the way of sorrow, God said to the disciples who were fearful in their obedience 
and their following, "This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: hear ye him." Think of the 
relation existing between the King and God as we have seen it flashing out every now and then in the 
course of the ministry and teaching of Jesus. Remember how he said, "No one knoweth the Son, save the 
Father.” Then turn to this picture in which we see this One, — Who was perfect in his life, who pleased 
God in his teaching so that God had broken the silence of heaven to set the seal of his approval upon 
him, now in the midst of a brutal band of soldiers who were making sport of him, and there was no 
interference. That is the mystery of all mysteries. We talk of the problem of pain; there it is focussed. We 
talk of the problem of evil, there it is concrete; that God could leave Hun alone in that hour of human 
persecution. All this is most apparent at Golgotha. When the King was hanging upon the Cross and the 
interpreters of religion, the priests, misinterpreted God, there was a great silence. God’s non-interference 
is the first thing that impresses one, as the story is read. 

But that is not all the story. It was not wholly non-interference. There is one touch full of beauty; "From 
the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land until the ninth hour." That seems to have been the act 
of God. It would seem that in infinite tenderness God wrapped the land in darkness in the horn - of his 
Son’s supreme suffering. About those three hours we know nothing, save the words that escaped the lips 
of the Sufferer himself. Here we approach that which is perhaps the matter most difficult of 
interpretation. There came a moment when the voice was heard amid the darkness, and it said, "My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken Me?" The men about the Cross were quite familiar with the words. 

They were not strange words. They were quoted from the Psalter, from the Worship-book of the Hebrew 
people. They had often chanted the psalm in solemn monotone and recited it in many an hour of heart 
anguish. But there are values in it far deeper and more profound than the Psalmist knew when he wrote 
the song. When he wrote it, it was the expression of sorrow such as he was then passing through. But it 
has become for evermore full of meaning to us, because Christ uttered these words upon the Cross. 

There is great value in recognizing the fact that it was a human cry, and that Jesus quoted it. And the 
value is all the greater if we remember that all that follows in that twenty-second Psalm is an exposition 
of what it is to be God-forsaken. The Psalmist was not looking at the Cross on the green hill, he had no 
vision of it; he was writing of his own heart’s agony; and here this One, this King upon the Cross, 
stretched back through the centuries and took hold of the most awful wail of agony that ever escaped the 
human heart, and quoted it as his own experience. He was of our humanity, born of the virgin, 
throughout the whole of his public ministry he had spoken in human terms, and yet with an unequivocal 



Divine authority. When we look at this Cross and listen to his words thereon, we must be very careful 
that we do not divide between the Deity and the humanity of Jesus. If he was God manifest in the days of 
his teaching; he was God manifest on the Cross; God coming into identification with the issue of the sin 
of man. "My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" It was first of all the cry of a soul at the 
uttermost of sin, having lost the vision of God. It was the cry of a soul at the uttermost of sorrow, 
conscious of its lack of God. All sorrow is lack. All grief is consciousness of lack. And the final lack is 
God. When the soul becomes conscious of the lack of God, that is the uttermost sorrow. Moreover, it 
was the soul in the presence of mystery, in the presence of silence, with no voice, with no answer. Here, 
then, because this Man was God incarnate, because from beginning to end every word that fell from his 
lips was a word of God, this also is the word of God. In that moment he expressed in human speech the 
fact that the pains and penalties of the human sin were his. That is as far as we can see into the 
Atonement. That is the heart of it, and the centre of it, and the soul of it, and the marvel of it, and the 
mystery of it! If we make this Man upon the Cross a Man merely, then the presentation is out of 
harmony with the rest of the Gospel story, and out of harmony with the deepest of human experience 
concerning him. But when we say that this Man upon the Cross was still the unveiled God, then all the 
physical bruising, terrible as it was, so that eyes can hardly bear to look on it, is but a material shadow of 
the suffering of the Divine heart in the presence of sin, by which suffering he dealt with sin and bore it, 
as the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. We see the Man among the soldiers, we see them 
press the crown of thorns upon his brow; they are thorn-crowning God! 

Whence came the thorns? Let us go back to the beginning of Bible human history, and we find it was 
said; "Cursed is the ground for thy sake: in toil shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life, thorns also, and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee." In Pilate’s judgment hall, we see the soldiers with rough hands 
plaiting a rude crown of thorns; and there is a suggestiveness which arrests the soul. They were pressing 
back into the brow of God incarnate, the very curse that followed sin. And what was he doing? We speak 
of the non-interference of God; it was his non-interference with himself, for it was his determination to 
work out the mystery of his pain in the shedding of blood in order to cleanse the very sin of the men who 
crushed the thorns upon his brow. 

But where was God when the last word had been spoken and the King had yielded up his Spirit? And 
again the answer was not the answer of speech, but the answer of an act. "And behold, the veil of the 
Temple was rent in two from the top to the bottom." That was a great symbolic act, indicating the fact 
that symbolism was for ever over. The veil of the Temple was that which excluded men from God. Think 
of that holy of holies in the Temple in Jerusalem, of its darkness! No light was ever there! There had 
been light in olden days when the glory of the Shekinah shone between the overshadowing wings of the 
cherubim; but that had long since passed away. Men were outside, not permitted to enter. But when our 
King died, the veil was rent, and that meant first that light broke through where all had been darkness, 
and secondly that the God who had been a mystery became a Revelation, shining out upon all human 
history; and it meant also that excluded men were admitted. What happened when the veil was rent? All 
the world was brought inside; and all souls were made priests, who come through the name and merit of 
the Priest who that day had died. And so if we see first the non-interference of God; we see also the 
triumph of God by identification with men; and we see that triumph manifested, in the rending of that 
veil. 

Now let us reverently look at the King himself. We begin exactly where we began before. Mark these 
words for a moment as the very words of the King himself, "My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?" Notice that they indicate his identification with God in the experience of that issue. No one can 
read this story consecutively from the beginning of the Gospel until this point and imagine that in the 
Cross there was some kind of conflict as between Christ and God. There was nothing to mar the perfect 
harmony between God and Christ in that Cross. He was neither persuading God to love us, nor 
overcoming reluctance in the heart of God to save us. He was co-operating with the work of God in the 
revelation of the love that makes man know what the heart of God really is. As we listen to the voice of 
the King, we detect the perfect harmony, and realise how here, as everywhere, the first recorded words of 
Jesus were still true, "Knew ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?" This also was his 
business, and the King was in perfect accord with the law and puiposes of God. 



He cried with a loud voice. Matthew does not tell us what he said, but that having spoken, he yielded up 
his Spirit; very literally, he sent his Spirit away. This was a phrase in common use to describe death. In 
the Cross of Christ, it was justified. We have seen as we have traced the story, how, in the last days of 
the King’s Passion, as he was approaching the Cross, he compelled circumstances to his own will, and 
the same fact is revealed here. That was the King’s triumph. He triumphed, not merely by resurrection, 
and not alone in that he compelled the hour of his dying to fall in with the counsels of God and with the 
symbolism of the ancient system, but in that, at the moment when he had passed through all, "He yielded 
up his Spirit." 

As we look at the attitude of humanity we need do no more than indicate certain lines of thought. It is a 
very interesting study, that of the people who gathered about the Cross of Jesus. We see humanity 
materialised, in the soldiers. They began by making sport of him in the palace. Then they manifested a 
touch of rough pity as they offered him the wine and the gall. This was succeeded by an awful 
indifference, as, having done their work of crucifixion, in the sight of the Cross they gambled for his 
garments; and "they watched him." To what depths humanity falls when its ideals are materialised! To 
these men there was no beauty that they should desire him, because they were blind to all high and 
spiritual things. 

But there is a worse picture than that. It is that of religion in the presence of the Cross. The most devilish 
thing in human history is religion when it becomes false. The higher and the nobler a thing, the lower 
and the more ignoble it becomes when it is false. Begin on the lowest level of illustration. A lost woman 
is a greater tragedy than a lost man. All reformers and all workers know that it is most difficult to lift and 
reclaim a woman. And why is this? Because her nature is finer, nearer the spiritual. 

One is appalled by the ignorance of the priests, far more than horrified by their brutality. "He saved 
others, himself he cannot save." Now had these men had any spiritual understanding at all, they would 
have known that this was not true of Jesus merely, but has always been true of humanity. In order to save 
any one to the highest degree, from the lowest plane, the saviour must be willing not to save himself. It is 
only by the giving of our life away that we can hope to save another life. The whole of life is built upon 
that great principle, and yet here were interpreters of moral and spiritual things, flinging this as a gibe 
and a taunt into the face of the dying Christ himself, "He saved others, himself he cannot save.” 

Then observe their misinterpretation of God, "He trusteth on God; let him deliver him now, if he desireth 
him; for he said, I am the Son of God." How ignorant they were of God! 

All the things they said to him were true, but not as they meant them. These final taunts of the priests 
constitute a great revelation of the heart of atonement. 

There is one other group at which we will glance, that of the women. Reverently, though perplexed; 
loyal, though disappointed; standing afar off and waiting; were the women who had ministered to him. 
We leave them there, that sorrow-stricken company. We shall meet them again; and we shall find that 
some of them stayed and watched his burial. No apostles did. Some of them watched through the 
darkness of the night for the break of day. No apostle did. As we look back at that scene, we thank God 
for the women who waited! 

Look finally at that Cross. It is the throne. See how it divides to the right and the left. It divided the 
soldiers. One of their number looked, and looked, the captain of the band, the centurion, and the truth 
broke upon him, and he said, "Truly this was the Son of God." It divided the thieves; the dying Christ 
had no word for one but the imperial word of entrance to light for the other. It divided attitudes of mind; 
priests and women; priests laughing and mocking in their ignorance of spiritual things; women waiting 
and worshipping in their ignorance of what he was doing. 


So to-day we are judged by that Cross, and when we pass our verdict upon it, the verdict we pass upon it 
is, if we could but hear and understand it, its verdict upon us. Ever since that hour, that has been his 



throne for present administration. Presently he will change it for the throne of glory, and the throne of 
empire. To that throne of the Cross he brings us now; and according to what we do with it, he will do 
with us, when he sits on the throne of his glory. 

Matthew 27:57 

Mt 27:57-28:20 

MAN’S last and worst was done. The King was dead! From the moment of his dying, none but tender 
hands touched him, and from the moment of his burial none but loving eyes saw him. 

Night is past; day is breaking! A new glory is on the whole creation. Long years, as men count time, 
must intervene ere the groaning cease, and the sob is hushed; but the deepest pain is past in his pain, and 
the wound of humanity is staunched at its very centre in his wounds. 

Strange glories broke with the dawning of the first day of the new week. The King’s followers, 
discouraged and scattered by the Cross, were gathered together again; a new affection manifested itself, 
and a new heroism possessed them. For a brief while, he tarried among them, and meeting them in 
Galilee, with the majesty of an authority, such as man had never known, he uttered his great commission, 
and declared his abiding presence among his own disciples. 

Reverently then, and with meaning such as mortals never knew, there pass our lips in his presence, the 
presence of the risen King, words often uttered before, but never with such confidence and such courage, 
"Long live the King!" And in answer, we presently hear his own words spoken to a lonely man on an 
island of the sea, "1 am alive for evermore." 

In this final study, then, we see the end of the beginning, and the beginning of the end. In order to 
dismiss the question of difficulty, or of harmony as between the Gospel narratives, let us still remember 
that Matthew wrote from the one standpoint, that of presenting the King of Israel; and therefore from the 
appearances after the resurrection, and from the different facts concerning Resurrection, he selected only 
those which are necessary for setting faith this one truth of the Kingship of Christ in its last manifestation 
in the earthly mission of Jesus, and in the ultimate intention and purpose of God. 

Our study falls into three parts, First, the King resting; secondly, the King risen; finally, the King 
reigning. 

The King resting. For a little while he is out of our sight our attention therefore is fixed first upon the 
King’s lovers, and then upon the King’s foes, and upon how they acted after the death of the King. 

His lovers are represented by Joseph and the Marys. We are immediately arrested by the fact that the 
light of Resurrection had not yet broken upon the hearts of his disciples. Nevertheless, while as yet they 
had no understanding of the spiritual meaning of his mission, while as yet they were only simple souls 
who had learned to love him, but had not come to understand him; a secret disciple, and those avowedly 
his, were brought into a sacred and beautiful union in their ministry of love Not only is it true that secret 
and avowedly open disciples are brought together; it is also true that among these lovers of Jesus, 
fulfilling their last tender offices of love in the presence of his dead body, were those who represented 
the highest in the land, and those who represented the simple and lowly. Joseph of Arimathaea was a 
member of the Sanhedrim, and Luke tells us that he was the minority in the hour of the trial. {Lu 23 : 51 } He 
was the man who did not give his consent to the decision of the illegal gathering of these people at night, 
or to their decision to hand Jesus over to death. His had been a hidden loyalty, and yet a true one, and 
now in the presence of the ultimate catastrophe, in the presence of the death of his Lord, the secret 
disciple became the most courageous of them all; he begged the body of Jesus the Crucified, the One of 
whom they had been so eager to rid themselves. The secret discipleship flamed out into a great courage 
when Jesus was dead. He took his way to the Roman governor, and asked for the privilege of taking that 
body and laying it to rest; and for resting place he gave him his own tomb. What did he feel that day as 



he laid Christ to rest? Probably there was no hope in his heart, but there was love there. Perhaps he felt 
he had been wrong, as all the other disciples felt they had been wrong, in placing their confidence in the 
ability of Jesus to do the great things he said he was going to do. But he had not lost faith in Christ; for 
there is a distinct difference between faith in Christ’s ability to do things, and faith in Christ for what he 
is in himself. 

Then there were the Marys; Mary Magdala, and the other Mary. Nothing is said of them save this, that 
they were sitting over against the sepulchre. If we arrange these stories chronologically, we find that 
these women watched even after Joseph of Arimathsa had gone, that they watched and waited through all 
that first night. Augustine said, "Oh that men in all time would learn the lesson of the Marys, and when 
they can do none other for the Christ, watch!" 

It is a tragic picture, this of his lovers; but it is a beautiful picture. Hopeless, disappointed, bereaved, 
heartbroken; but the love he had created in those hearts for himself could not be quenched, even by his 
dying; could not be overcome, even though they were disappointed; could not be extinguished, even 
though the light of hope had gone out, and over the sea of their sorrow there was no sighing wind that 
told of the dawn. 

His foes are next seen; the priests, with the Pharisees, and Pilate. Priests and Pharisees were filled with a 
nameless and superstitious fear, "We remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, After 
three days 1 rise again. Command therefore that the sepulchre be made sure until the third day." Side by 
side with this superstitious fear, a great and continued contempt for him was revealed in the words "that 
deceiver." It is wonderful how men may set themselves in such resolute antagonism to a truth, that at last 
they are persuaded that their antagonism is the truth, and the truth itself a lie. These men had listened in 
the early days of our Lord’s ministry with profound interest to him, had been impressed by him, 
impressed by the scholarly note in his preaching, "How knoweth this Man letters, having never learned?" 
impressed by the loftiness and beauty of his ethical ideal, impressed by his marvellous unveiling of the 
glory of God; yet because they were not able to account for him, and were jealous of the power he 
exerted, they fought against him until at last, when he was dead, they could only speak of him as "that 
deceiver." 

Pilate responded to their request by saying; "Ye have a guard: go, make it as sure as ye can." With what 
emphasis shall we read that word? Was his the emphasis of doubt? Was there still in his heart the hatred 
of the priests which was manifest during the trial? Was there a sarcasm in the word, born of the 
consciousness that they were helpless in the presence of that dead Man? Or was there a lurking suspicion 
of fear? Was he coming into sympathy with those priests in their desire to stamp out the Name? We do 
not know. Most probably it was the language of weary indifference as though he had said, Let me be 
done with this thing; take the guard and get away, and do anything you like. 

Whatever our interpretation may be, this we do know, that in the day of his vacillation he had chosen 
expedience rather than obedience, had sought to save himself, as his Prisoner had not done; and so had 
lost himself, while his Prisoner was saving himself, and his Kingdom. 

The King risen. The account of the earthquake, and the coming of the angel is interpolated to explain the 
presence of the angel who spoke to the women as they returned from their Sabbath observances. 
Chronologically, therefore, these events stand first in the story, and we will so look at them. The risen 
King and the angel; the risen King and the women; the risen King and his enemies. 

The risen King and the angel. When the King was coming angels announced the fact; and now an angel 
came again. He, did not come to roll away the stone, in Border that Christ might come forth from the 
grave; but to roll away the stone, in order to show that Christ had left the grave. He had risen ere the 
angel came, he had left behind him the linen cloths without displacing them, and the grave without the 
rolling away of the stone. He had emerged into that new, mysterious, and yet actual bodily life, which so 
baffles all our explanation as we read the story in the Gospel of John. He had departed without flame or 
flash of glory upon which the eye of sense might look. He had left his grave behind him, not through a 



door opened by disciple fingers, or angel fingers, but without the opening of a door. So the Christ had 
risen, unseen by friend or foe in the mysterious and majestic act; and the angel mission was to show 
men, not the exit or exodus of the Christ from the grave, but the empty grave. 

The effect of the angel’s coming to the foes of Christ, was that of their absolute discomfiture. They 
became as dead men in the presence of the blinding glory of the angel visitor; but to the friends of Christ 
it was a strange and tender comfort. He said to the women, "Fear not ye; for I know that ye seek Jesus.” 
But the place where they laid him could not hold him. Their coming was the coming of love and fear, as 
we have already seen. Their coming was the agony of a mistaken intention, they brought "spices that 
they might come and anoint him." They thought of him. only as dead. How strange that seems, in the 
light of the fact that, as the evangelists record, he never spoke of his Cross in those last days, but that he 
also foretold his Resurrection. They seem never to have heard him, or never to have understood him. 
They were so blinded by the blood of the tragedy, that they never saw the light shining beyond. They 
loved him with a great love; though he had failed, they loved him, and would minister to him dead. With 
what surprise they found the angel there, and listened to the message! First their fear was assuaged, "Fear 
not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus who hath been crucified." They were seeking him in the wrong 
way; but they were seeking him. Their knowledge was not perfect, but their love was strong, and that is 
ever the supreme thing. Then came the announcement, the great fact was declared, "He is not here, he is 
risen," and that was accompanied by a gentle touch of rebuke, in the words, "as he said.” 

The last words the angel spoke indicated the real meaning of his presence there: "Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay." The value of the actual bodily Resurrection of Jesus, both to the disciples and to 
disciples for all ages, was its demonstration that he had accomplished all he said he would accomplish, 
that his great announcements concerning himself were not the dreamings of a disordered imagination, 
were not the hopes of a helpless, powerless man. When he came out from the grave in bodily 
Resurrection, all he had said was verified, and all he had done began to be explained. The ministry, of 
teaching, and of wonder working, the patient love of the three years, began to take a new colour, and 
tone, and emphasis, as they looked at the empty grave and saw that the King whom they loved was dead, 
and Whose body they would have embalmed, was beyond their reach; that he had broken the bands of 
death, and without the aid or assistance or intervention of disciples or of angels, had left the tomb, and 
left it for ever. 

The risen King and the women. His first appearance was to them, that is to love at its finest, and fullest, 
and strongest. They were mistaken. In all probability when the angel gave them their commission, and 
had started to tell the disciples that Jesus would meet them in Galilee they dropped their spices. He knew 
the business upon which they had come to the sepulchre, and he appeared to them in spite of their 
mistake, in spite of the fact that they had come to embalm him dead. We are anxious that people should 
hold the absolute truth concerning him; he is anxious that souls should love him! We turn away from 
fellowship with those who do not hold all we hold to be true concerning him, forgetting that we as well 
as they, they as well as we, may be incorrect or partial only, in our present conclusions concerning him; 
he will give himself first to love, even when love is so blind and foolish, that it desires to embalm him 
dead, never having believed the great words concerning Resurrection. 

He said to them "All hail!" This was the ordinary salutation of the marketplace, the highway, and the 
home. There is a glory in that fact. There is, as he says it, a Kingly tone in it, a majestic touch, that 
appeals to us; yet in the artlessness of it, in the simplicity of it, in the ordinariness of it, is the revelation 
of the perfect ease with which he had passed through the old life into the new, and the unveiling of the 
fact that he had brought into the new resurrection life all the old human tendernesses and natural human 
sympathies. 

They were conscious of the change, and in a moment they were at his feet. Quickly he called them back 
from that attitude of adoring worship, and exultation, and sent them to their new work; "Go tell my 
brethren that they depart into Galilee." 



Thus the risen Christ met his disciples, appearing first to love, which we do well to remember. When we 
meet him let us know that he will speak to us in the ordinary and everyday language of our own life. 
While he values our adoring worship, he will always lift us from the attitude of prostration, and will send 
us about his business. To lie at his feet is a sacred and blessed thing; but to remain there is to miss the 
meaning of his Resurrection. It is a greater thing to tell some soul out of personal knowledge and 
conviction that Christ is risen, and that therefore there is hope for all men. 

The risen King and his enemies. This story is told in one brief paragraph. Their last weapon was a lie, 
and their last craft was folly. There we leave them, in order to follow him. 

The King reigning. Our attention is first directed to the disciples. They kept the appointment with him, in 
Galilee. They yielded wholly to him, for they worshipped him. Yet they were imperfect, for "some 
doubted." Nevertheless everything he subsequently said was addressed to the whole of them, to the men 
who doubted as well as to those who worshipped. 

The King was standing upon a mountain; the eleven men were round him, and perhaps the five hundred 
brethren were round him also. How he loved the mountains! It was upon a mountain that he uttered the 
ethic of his Kingdom; that he came to the perfecting of his Manhood in transfiguration glory; that he 
uttered his great prophecies, so imperfectly understood even unto this hour; that he wept over the 
doomed city he was to reject. 

Again he gathered his disciples to a mountain. There he uttered three things; his claim, his commands, 
and his final declaration. 

His claim; "All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth." These were the phrases of the 
prayer he taught them when he uttered the Manifesto of his Kingdom, "Our Father who art in the 
heavens, Hallowed be thy name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven , so on earth." Now 
he claimed that his place in the economy of God is that of all authority in heaven and on earth. 

His command; "Go ye therefore; and disciple the nations." He did not say, make disciples of, there is no 
substantive in the command except nations. This command includes a far larger enterprise than that of 
bringing individual souls to himself. It is a command to influence all the nations toward his standards 
and his ideals. Disciple the nations, teach the nations. Then he spoke of the individual work. "Baptizing 
them"; that is the work of bringing individual souls into relationship with God, in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Spirit. "Teaching them"; that is the work of insisting on the ethic of the 
Kingdom. It is a great and gracious and spacious commission. Observe its relationship to his claim. He is 
put in the supreme place of the economy. All authority hath been given unto me. Therefore his Church is 
to go forth to bring the whole world into recognition of the place of authority in which God has put him, 
and into agreement therewith by submission. 

His final word; "I am with you always, even unto the end of the world." Many years ago I was sitting by 
the side of an aged saint of God, an old woman of eighty-five. I had been reading this chapter to her, and 
when I finished I looked at her and said, That is a great promise. She looked up and said sharply, with 
the light of sanctified humour in her eyes; That is not a promise at all, that is a fact. Oh if the Church of 
God could remember that factl 

There is no story of ascension here; the last matter is that the King takes the Divine name by which Israel 
had known him, "I am," and puts it into living association with his disciples as they go forward on his 
business; "I am with you.” The ideal of ancient Israel is to be fulfilled in the Church, Emmanuel, God 
with us. "All the days," days of sunshine, and of shadow; days of strength and days of weakness; days of 
battle, and days of victory; tie longest day and the shortest day. 

Have we really crowned this King? If we are only interested in him, we sadly fail. On his head are many 
diadems. He is waiting for the crown of our manhood, our womanhood. He cannot rest in us, until he 
have our love and our loyalty. If we reply, Yes, he is our King, then are we obeying him in his final 



command; "Go ye therefore and disciple the nations?" Are we helping to make our own nation like him? 
Are we winning individual souls to him? Is the highest passion of our life to weave another garland 
wherewith to deck his brow, to place another gem in his diadem? If not; then to see such a King and not 
to obey him is to add to our condemnation! But to see him, and know him, and crown him; and to suffer 
with him as we serve, is life indeed. 

Mark 1:1 

"The Beginning of the Gospel” Mr 1:1 
Mi- 1:1-3. 

THE Gospel according to Mark is the briefest of the four. In all likelihood it was the earliest written. It 
was written probably before the death of Paul, but not later than the destruction of Jerusalem. Irenaeus 
definitely said that it was written after the deaths of Paul and Peter, but more recent investigation would 
place it earlier, that is before 63 A.D. 

Patristic testimony agrees that it was influenced by Peter, that indeed it is the record of the facts 
concerning Jesus as they were told by Peter in his preaching, and recorded by his friend, Mark. This 
view is strengthened by modern scholarship. 

Mark gives us practically no material other than that which is recorded by Matthew. The difference 
between the Gospels is that of method, rather than that of matter. The method of Mark is characterized, 
by directness and brevity (almost amounting to bluntness), accompanied by certain circumstantial 
touches which give us a most vivid sense of the Lord, in many details of look, gesture, and habits of 
speech. 

The history of the writer of this Gospel as it may be traced in the New Testament, is a most interesting 
one. His Jewish name was John, Mark being his Latin surname. His mother, as Luke informs us in the 
book of Acts /Ac 12:12 } was a woman of wealth, living in Jerusalem, evidently a personal friend of Peter, 
and hostess of the Christian disciples in the early days after Pentecost. By a reference, in the first letter of 
Peter, we may surmise that Mark was spiritually a son of Peter, {iPe 5.13 } that he was brought to a 
knowledge of the Lord Christ savingly under the ministry of the great apostle. He was also a cousin of 
Barnabas. The first appearance of Mark in New Testament history is found in the story of the journey of 
Paul and Barnabas from Jerusalem to. Antioch, upon which journey he accompanied them. He then went 
with them on the first missionary journey, suddenly leaving them at Perga. Why he left them, we do not 
know. It is an interesting fact that almost all expositors assume that he was afraid of the campaign, and 
went home, but there is no shadow of evidence that fear was the reason for his return. Certainly later on, 
discussion and separation occurred between Paul and Barnabas upon this very subject, for when stalling 
upon another journey, Barnabas desired to take Mark with him, and Paul objected, because Mark had 
"gone back." That may be the reason why it is supposed that Mark turned back from fear. But, though 
Paul refused to take him, Barnabas desired to do so; and it is quite as possible that Barnabas was right, as 
Paul. So we may give Mark the benefit of the doubt. It is certain that he went with Barnabas to Cyprus, 
and subsequently was with Paul in Rome, a "fellow labourer" and a comfort. From a reference in Peter’s 
first letter we gather that he accompanied that apostle to Babylon; and the last glimpse of him is that in 
Paul’s last letter to Timothy, wherein he charged him to bring Mark with him again to Rome. 

The general concensus of opinion leads to the conclusion that the narrative was written by Mark in 
Rome, and was intended primarily for Gentiles. It is interesting to remember that there are no references 
to the Jewish law in this Gospel; that there are only two quotations from the ancient Scriptures, one of 
which is in this brief introduction; and that he constantly explains peculiarly Jewish terms and customs, 
which it would not be at all necessary to do to Jewish people. That however is a purely incidental matter, 
and in no way affects the presentation of the Lord which the narrative makes. 



Bernard in his Bampton Lectures in 1864, entitled "The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament," 
than which a more valuable series of Lectures was never delivered upon that great subject, said of this 
Gospel something which so perfectly describes it, that 1 will quote the paragraph: 

"It is the Gospel of action, rapid, vigorous, vivid. Entering at once on the Lord’s official and public 
career, it bears us on from one mighty deed to another with a peculiar swiftness of movement, and yet 
with the life of picturesque detail. Power over the visible and invisible worlds, especially as shown in the 
casting out of devils, is the prominent characteristic of the picture. St. Peter’s saying to Cornelius has 
been well noticed as a fit motto for this Gospel. ‘God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost 
and with power, who went about doing good and healing all those who were oppressed of the devil.’" 

Thus while Matthew presents us with the picture of the Messiah as King in all the royalty of his Person, 
the dignity of his office, and the grace of his mission; Mark gives us the picture of the Messiah as 
Servant, divested of all official dignity, save that of consecration to his work. 

Our first meditation is concerned with the brief paragraph contained in the first three verses of chapter 
one. 

With regard to the study of this Gospel I propose a perfectly free method; that is, I shall break through 
the trammels of chapters, verses, paragraphs, and punctuations as found in our versions. 

This paragraph is the key to the whole Gospel, and therefore we must pause with it. It is complete within 
itself. The narrative proper of Mark begins with the fourth verse, with the words, "John came." The story 
begins with the appearing of John. 1 should say after careful reading, that probably the last thing Mark 
wrote was the opening paragraph. After he had finished his story, that vivid, wonderful story in which 
we become almost breathless sometimes as we follow our Lord on the swiftness of the path of his earthly 
mission, Mark went back to write a title or preface, and in this preface we find the key of all that is to 
follow: 

"The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son 
of God, even as it is written in Isaiah the prophet. 

Behold, I send my messenger before thy face 
Who shall prepare thy way. 

The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 

Make his paths straight." 

Mark first declared that he had written a "beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God as it is 
written in Isaiah the prophet." He then immediately wrote an exclamatory quotation, not from Isaiah, but 
from the last of the Hebrew prophets, Malachi. 

"Behold, I send my messenger before thy face who shall prepare thy way." Having done so, he quoted 
from the prophecy of Isaiah at the point in the prophecy where the Gospel began: "The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. Make ye ready the way of the Lord, Make his paths straight." 

Let us turn back to Malachi, in order to see the setting of the exclamatory quotation: "Behold, I send my 
messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me." In the prophecy the words run on thus: "And the 
Lord, whom ye seek, will suddenly come to his temple; and the messenger of the covenant, whom ye 
desire, behold, he cometh, saith Jehovah of Hosts." In this prophetic word reference was made to two 
messengers, the Messenger of the covenant, and the messenger who precedes the Messenger of the 
covenant. Mark only quotes the words concerning the messenger who was to foretell the coming of the 
Messenger of the covenant. 


He then went back to his starting point: "the Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God, even as it is written 
in Isaiah," and quoted from the prologue of the second part of Isaiah: 



"The voice of one that crieth. Prepare ye in the wilderness the way of Jehovah, make level in the desert a 
highway for our God ... oh thou that tellest the Gospel, good tidings to Zion ... oh thou that tellest 
good tidings to Jerusalem." {isa 40:3,9} 

To read Isaiah from the fortieth chapter to the end of the prophecy is to discover the Servant of God; it is 
an unveiling of the suffering Servant of God; while yet the same Servant of God is seen ultimately in 
triumph, a triumph won out of travail. This book then gives an account of the beginning of that Gospel, 
which according to Mark, was written in Isaiah. 

We have said that Peter was in all probability the source from whom Mark derived his information. In 
his first letter, {iPe 1:24,25} he quoted from Isaiah, and from the same passage: 

"All flesh is as grass, 

And all the glory thereof as the flower of grass. 

The grass withereth, and the flower falleth: 

But the word of the Lord abideth forever." 

He then went on to say, "And this is the word of the Gospel which was preached unto you.” 

Here then, we are admitted to the spirit of this Gospel of Mark. It is the Beginning, the stalling point of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, as it is written in the prophet Isaiah. The paragraph is an 
inclusive introduction to all that is to follow. The word "Beginning" refers, not to the paragraph, not to 
the ministry of John, not to the ministry of Jesus. It refers to the Gospel. In this book we have the story 
of the beginning of the whole Gospel. Here Mark has written the story of how the Gospel which Isaiah 
predicted became historic. Light is flung upon this matter, by the way in which Luke commenced his 
second treatise. "The former treatise 1 made, oh Theophilus, concerning all that Jesus began both to do 
and to teach." That former treatise was also the story of a beginning; so that the Gospel according to 
Luke is also the account of the beginning of the Gospel. 

The reference to Isaiah admits us to the spirit of all that is to follow, and so constitutes the key to its 
spiritual interpretation. What Isaiah predicted, Jesus fulfilled. Isaiah foresaw that the way of comfort was 
the way of the coming of Jehovah in his suffering and victorious Servant, to deal with sin and bring in 
righteousness. Here then is the story of how that Gospel became a fact in human history. 

It is sufficient therefore now for us to notice, as the completion of this initial study; first, the supreme 
subject referred to; and secondly, the special theme of the book. 

The supreme subject is "the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God." What does the word "Gospel" 
mean? In many senses there can be no better translation of the Greek word than that of which we 
constantly make use, the Evangel. What is an evangel? Dr. Maclean says that in classical Greek the word 
first meant a reward given to the bearers of good news; that it subsequently came to mean the sacrifice 
offered in thankfulness for good news; until finally it was used of the good news itself. 

This last is the invariable New Testament sense. The Gospel is in itself a message of salvation, a 
message of comfort, a message of hope, a message of joy; a message that should always thrill to the 
tireless music of a psalm, a message that has nothing to do with denunciation. The Gospel is not 
preached when sin is denounced. The Gospel is good news to sinning men z a message of salvation from 
sin. 

The word does not occur very often in the Gospel itself, but the occurrences illuminate the theme. After 
this opening paragraph it is almost immediately found twice. Mark tells us that when Jesus began his 
preaching in Galilee, he began to preach "the Gospel of God," the good news from God. Mark alone tells 
us that when Jesus began to preach, he not only said, "Repent, for the Kingdom of heaven is at hand"; 
but that he also said, "and believe in the Gospel.” The word is not found again until after Peter’s 



confession at Caesarea Philippi, when Mark alone tells us that Jesus called his disciples to deny 
themselves and take up the Cross for his sake, and for the sake of the Gospel. Soon after, in those 
shadowed days while he was instructing these men, approaching the Cross, he used that same phrase a 
second time, "for my sake and the Gospel’s" There is one beautiful incidental use of it, when the 
disciples, misunderstanding the prodigality of the love of the woman who anointed Jesus with ointment, 
he said, "WheresoeVer the Gospel shall be preached ... that also which this woman hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her." Only once more it occurs, in the final chapter, as he appointed his 
disciples, to "go ... and preach the Gospel to all the cosmos." There is always music in the word, hope 
in it, comfort in it, gladness in it; it is a veritable song to cheer the heart, and renew the courage; the 
Gospel, good news. 

In this opening word, "the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God," everything is gathered up. By these 
words we are at once reminded, as we commence to study this book that the centre and circumference of 
the Gospel is Christ himself; for whatever may be the harmonics of the varied notes of the infinite music, 
they are all homed and centred in him. Not carelessly does this writer name him at the commencement 
by the Old Testament word, Jesus. That is the name that places him upon the level of my comprehension; 
for in the Man who bore the name we find the point of contact between ourselves, and the One whom he 
supremely came to reveal. Take him away from me, and remind me merely of the administrative power 
of God in his universe, and I am lost, for I cannot grasp the unfathomable truth. Take him away from me, 
and speak to my soul of God in all the wonder and mystery of his being, and he is utterly 
incomprehensible to me. A gospel that is a Gospel of God, but is not spelt out into my language and 
rendered observable by my finite nature, becomes no Gospel to me. Mark commences where God began 
to fulfil the prophecy of his servants. The charm of this Gospel is that through it we shall be following 
Jesus, walking with him, watching his gestures, listening to the very habits of his speech. 

In the title "Christ," Mark suggests the way by which God administers that salvation, the proclamation of 
which is good news. Christ is the Messiah, the anointed One. The name Jesus brings us into the presence 
of the Galilean peasant. But Messiah, the anointed One, brings us into the presence of One upon whom 
the holy chrism rests, the chrism of the Holy Spirit; enduing him for service; and empowering him for 
dying, for it was through the eternal Spirit that he offered himself. 

The ultimate phrase of the great description, "Son of God," suggests the infinitude of his power, 
reminding us that whereas men lay the hand of flesh imaginatively upon the hand of his flesh, they will 
yet be conscious of the thrilling power of essential Deity when his hand closes upon theirs; reminding us 
that men may look into human eyes, capable of human tears, the gleams of human laughter, and the 
tragedy of human sorrow; and yet see shining through them the light of essential Deity. Jesus, the 
anointed One, Son of God. It is the Gospel of One, sent, anointed of the Spirit, of the very nature of the 
Father. What he says is the Gospel. What he does is the Gospel. 

Recently I came across some striking words from the pen of Mazzini: 

"He came. The soul the most full of love, the most sacredly virtuous, the most deeply inspired by God 
and the future, that men have yet seen on earth — Jesus. He bent over the corpse of the dead world, and 
whispered a word of faith. Over the clay that had lost all of man, but the movement and the form, he 
uttered words until then unknown: Love, Sacrifice, a heavenly origin. And the dead arose, a new life 
circulated through the clay, which philosophy had tried in vain to reanimate. From that corpse arose the 
Christian world, the world of liberty and equality. From that clay arose the true Man, the image of God, 
the precursor of humanity." 

The Gospel is the good news of Jesus, the Anointed, Son of God. Alas that men sometimes proclaim it, 
as though there were no music in it! It is the music of all music; the inspiration of all music that is 
worthy the name: The Gospel! 

That emphasizes the special theme of the book. We shall not look for, neither shall we find, the 
philosophy of the Gospel. We shall not discover here the explanation of the Divine operation by which 



the Gospel became possible. The full content of the Gospel, and its final application, are not here, save 
by implication. This is the beginning. Isaiah predicted the Gospel, and there was no prophecy of the 
ancient time with which these Hebrews were more familial - than his. Paul proclaimed it, and probably 
Mark knew that. It is almost certain that this book was written in Rome. Then think of this fact that Paul 
sent to Rome a letter constituting the philosophy and explanation of the Gospel. Therein he wrote, "I am 
not ashamed of the Gospel; for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ... for 
therein is revealed a righteousness of God from faith unto faith." He then went on to explain the Gospel; 
and the probability is that Mark had read that letter before he wrote this Gospel. He came to Rome, was 
there with Paul; and Paul’s letter was there before Paul ever reached Rome. So that when Mark had 
written out Peter’s story, he prefaced it with a statement of how the Gospel began, which Isaiah 
predicted, of which Peter told the story, and which Paul explained in his book. This is how the prediction 
was fulfilled in history, how the Gospel came to be. 

Our puipose in studying this Gospel is to watch the Servant of Jehovah, Jesus Christ the Son of God; to 
watch him, rather than the people about him; to observe him as he is revealed here in the workings of his 
mind, and his attitude toward those who came into contact with him. 

Matthew wrote of the King, and of his method for establishing the Kingdom. Luke wrote of the perfect 
Man, and the universality of his Saviourhood. John wrote of the hidden mystery of his Being. Or again 
Matthew wrote of the Christ, Luke of Jesus, John of the Son of God. Mark here portrays that One who is 
at once Jesus and Messiah and Son of God, as the Servant of God creating the Gospel. As we consider 
him we shall know the Gospel. 

Mark 1:4 

"Jesus came." Mr 1:9. 

Mi - 1:4-13. 

THESE are the central words of this first paragraph of the Gospel of Mark. The subject of the book, as 
we have seen, is that of how "the Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God" began. The story is developed 
along the lines suggested by that opening description of the Servant of Jehovah. He is referred to as 
Jesus consistently, through all the first stages to the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi, and never 
as Christ. At Caesarea Philippi he was confessed to be the Christ by Peter, and subsequently that title 
recurs five times. Jesus used it of himself; {Mr 9 : 41 } He used it of the predicted Messiah when speaking of 
his relationship to David; {Mr 12:35 / He used it when warning his disciples against the coming of false 
Christs; {Mr 13.21 } the high priest used it when challenging him as to who he was; {Mri4:6i / and finally the 
high priests used it when they mocked him in the hour of his dying. {Mr 15.32} 

The designation, Son of God, was twice made use of before Caesarea Philippi, on each occasion by an 
evil spirit. Apart from these instances it is never found until the high priest challenged him in the words, 
"Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?" and he replied, "I am." It is found finally in the story of the 
crucifixion, when the centurion after the death of Jesus said, "Truly this man was the Son of God." 

We shall best apprehend the early part of the story as we look at him as he is presented by the name 
Jesus, divesting ourselves of many of those attitudes of mind which are necessary as we know him fully 
as the Christ, and as the Son of God. In order that we may come to a more perfect apprehension of the 
meaning of that title, of that sacred and mystic designation, we shall attempt to see him first as these men 
saw him, as Jesus of Nazareth. 

In this paragraph we have the story of the beginning of the Beginning of the Gospel. In a few sentences, 
full of life and colour, Mark gives an account of the ministry of John the Baptist, the forerunner of the 
Messiah, whose coming had been foretold by Malachi, and whose mission had been described by Isaiah. 
Then, with brevity and haste, but most graphically, he records the stages through which Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Servant of Jehovah passed to the actual service to which he was appointed. 



In a phrase, "From Nazareth of Galilee," he refers to the past; and then records the facts of his baptism, 
his anointing, and his temptation. This is how "the beginning of the Gospel" began. Jesus came from 
Nazareth to baptism, anointing, and temptation. These facts had a bearing on his service, and therefore 
are recorded. Let us consider them in that order, and in that relation. 

Jesus came "from Nazareth of Galilee," where he had been the Self-emptied One for a generation, one of 
the people; undistinguishable from other men by the eyes of those who looked upon him; undiscovered 
as to any deep secret of personality, or any profound anointing for service. He had borne one of the most 
commonplace names of the day, Jesus, which is the Greek form of Joshua. The probability is that there 
were many named Joshua in Nazareth and Jerusalem, and throughout that district. Nobody distinguished 
him from others by the name; no halo was round his brow; there was nothing strange about him; he was 
one of the crowd, a man among men. 

He came from Nazareth, of which place so devout and sincere and simple a soul as Nathaniel said, "Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?" He came from Galilee, referred to always with contempt by the 
Judeans, "Galilee of the Gentiles!" 

Nazareth to Jesus had been the place of growth from boyhood to manhood; the place where he had 
grown in wisdom as well as in stature; the place where he had grown in grace with God and with men. 
Nazareth had been to him moreover the place of ordinary human experiences, where he had faced 
ordinary human responsibilities in fellowship with God; a fellowship strange and mystic, different from 
that experienced by other men, but a fellowship which was the birthright of all men. There in Nazareth 
he had wrought through the working days; and on the recurring Sabbaths, "as his custom was" He had 
mingled with the worshippers, reading the law, and hearing it expounded, being brought up in the 
atmosphere of the conscious nearness of Jehovah, the God of his fathers. There, he had passed through 
busy days, a carpenter, learning the use of tools until he mastered them, making yokes and ploughs, and 
building houses. He was an ordinary workman, bearing ordinary human responsibilities, and entering 
into ordinary human experiences. 

But Nazareth had been more than all this to him,. It had been the place of quietness, the place of 
seclusion, the place of meditation. In the statement that he grew in grace with men is revealed the fact 
that he was undisturbed by hostilities and criticisms. There in the quietness of the years, from boyhood’s 
age of twelve to manhood’s age of thirty, he had the opportunity of the thinking that comes to every man 
who has the high privilege of spending early years in a quiet country town, out of the way of the rush of 
cities. 

From all this "Jesus came"; and he came "in those days," when in Judaea there were strange, religious 
awakenings under the ministry of John; when that proud, self-centred countryside around Jerusalem was 
moved to its heart as it had not been for long, by that wonderful ministry; when men were pouring out, to 
listen to the strange ascetic preacher who lashed them with whips, and ploughed up their conscience, and 
called them to repentance; and when they, repenting, went out from Judaea and Jerusalem to his baptism, 
confessing their sins. In that hour of spiritual and religious revival the young Carpenter turned his back 
upon Nazareth and came. So the day of the Gospel dawned. 

He came to baptism, anointing, and temptation. In our study of this Gospel we may deal with these 
stories with the brevity that characterizes the narrative itself. 

He came to baptism. In order to understand the meaning of his coming to baptism, the ordinary facts 
concerning the ministry of John must be remembered. John had been preaching repentance unto 
remission of sins, not repentance for remission of sins. There could be no remission of sins apart from 
the ministry of Jesus. It was repentance unto remission of sins. John had exercised a ministry that 
produced repentance, in order to prepare for a ministry that should issue in remission. That is the reason 
why Mark is more particular than Matthew at this point to record one aspect of the burden of the 
preaching of John. He himself declared, "There cometh after me he that is mightier than I, the latchet of 



Whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and unloose." Then he defined his own declaration. "I 
baptized you with water" — which is the symbol of washing, and. accompanies repentance — "but he 
shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit" — which is not a symbol, but a strength, renewing and 
regenerating the life, through which remission of sins shall come, and the beginning of a new life with 
new possibilities. John’s ministry was to produce repentance unto remission; and to declare the coming 
of the One who should accomplish all that was made necessary by repentance. To that ministry Jesus 
now came. He "was baptized." Here we are face to face with a most amazing fact. If John’s baptism was 
for repentance, and was the outward sign of repenting souls, how are we to understand this baptizing of 
Jesus? Matthew tells us that when John saw him coming, he looked at him and said, "1 have need to be 
baptized of thee, and comest thou to me?" It is of supreme importance that we understand that when John 
said that, he did not know who Jesus was, he did not know that he was the Messiah. John himself 
distinctly declared that he did not know the Messiah until he saw the Holy Spirit descending upon him. 
John looked into those eyes; — John, than whom a greater never had been born of women as Jesus said, 
who in many respects was the greatest of the long line of Hebrew prophets; John, the man of clear moral 
perception, who had been looking fearlessly, as prophets ever do, into the eyes of the crowds that 
gathered about him; — John looked into the eyes of this One who came to be baptized, and said: No, this 
is a baptism of repentance! I am here to baptize men repenting of sins! I need to be baptized of thee! 
Comest thou to me? This was a prophetic recognition and declaration of the sinlessness of Jesus. 

Then why was he baptized? He was baptized as a repenting soul. His also, was a baptism of repentance. 
His also was a baptism of the confession of sins. In that hour he repented, he confessed sins. But the 
repentance was not for himself, the sins were not his own. In that hour he identified himself with the 
multitudes who had been thronging out to baptism, identified himself with them in the consciousness of 
sin, in repentance for it, in confession of it. In that hour of baptism we see the most solemn and 
wonderful sight of the Servant of God, who had come from the silence and seclusion of Nazareth, taking 
upon himself the burden of human sin, counting it as if it were his own sin, doing that to which an 
apostolic writer ultimately referred by declaring, "He was made sin.” 

So "Jesus came," in the hour of widespread concern and change of mind, to identify himself with sinners 
that they might be identified with him, thus, as Matthew tells us that he himself said, "to fulfil all 
righteousness.” Righteousness is never fulfilled by repentance. Repentance will lead toward it, 
repentance is the condition for it; but repentance alone can never produce righteousness. He repented, 
and confessed sins, as symbolizing the fact that he, the Sinless, was identifying himself with the sinful, 
in order that, — in an infinite mystery, for ever beyond our understanding, — in that identification, 
through infinite love and compassion, righteousness should become possible to the sinners whose sins he 
bore, and whose sorrows he endured. Thus he came to a baptism that indicated the method of his service 
as that of an identifying of himself with sinning men; of being numbered with the transgressors, that he 
might bear the sins of many, as Isaiah had said, when speaking of this Servant of God. 

What immediately followed? "Straightway coming up out of the water, he saw the heavens rent asunder, 
and the Spirit as. a dove descending upon him: and a voice came out of the heavens, thou art my beloved 
Son, in thee I am well pleased." The word "straightway" marks the immediateness of heaven’s response 
to all that was suggested by his baptism. Luke alone declares that when thus the heavens were opened, 
and the Spirit descended, Jesus was praying. He descended to the waters of baptism, was immersed 
beneath them, emerged from them, came to the banks, and prayed. Then, "straightway," in that hour, he 
was endued for that service to which he had now dedicated himself. His baptism was his act of 
dedication, the coming of the Spirit was God’s act of consecration. Not that here and now Jesus of 
Nazareth received the Spirit of God for the first time. His whole being was attended by the operation of 
the Spirit. His very human life was due to the mystic and mighty operation of the Spirit, and all the years 
in Nazareth were years in which he had been filled with the Spirit. Yet this was something new, 
something separate, something remarkably beautiful for him and for us, to the end of time. An 
enduement of the Spirit was given to him as the Servant of God in a new sense, in a new significance, 
and with new powers. 



This is the only occasion in the whole Bible where the Spirit is referred to as taking this particular form 
of manifestation. He came as a dove; and so as the symbol of the infinite gentleness and harmlessness of 
Jesus of Nazareth. There came an hour when in the teaching of Jesus he said to his disciples that they 
were to be "wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” Here the harmlessness of Jesus was suggested, and 
that quality of harmlessness as necessary, if the work to which he had dedicated himself was to be 
accomplished. 

Yet to him, a Hebrew after the flesh, this symbolic form had more in it than the suggestiveness of 
harmlessness. It was in itself a suggestion of sacrifice on the lowest level; on the lowest level that is, not 
as to intrinsic value, but as to the capacity of a worshipper. The poorest, who could bring nothing else, 
were permitted to bring a dove as their offering for sin. Now, in an infinite beauty harmonizing with the 
Self-emptying of the Son of God, the Spirit of God took this form of the dove, the symbol of 
harmlessness and of sacrifice brought to the level of the poorest. In that hour of anointing there came to 
him enablement for the service to which he had formally dedicated himself, thus fulfilling the word of 
Isaiah, "Behold my Servant, whom 1 uphold; my Chosen, in whom my soul delighteth; 1 have put my 
Spirit upon him; he will bring forth justice to the Gentiles. He will not cry, nor lift up his voice, nor 
cause it to be heard in the street." 

There came to him also the Father’s ratification, the voice that sounded in his own soul, whether others 
heard it or not we have no means of knowing. To translate it literally, this is what the voice said: "Thou 
art the Son of me; the Beloved. In thee I. am well pleased." By the symbol of his baptism he had 
manifested his dedication to all the mystery of his suffering and death. Then, said the Voice, "Thou art 
the Son of me, my Beloved." There came a day later on in his ministry, when he said, "Therefore doth 
the Father love me, because I lay down my life." In that hour of dedication, he had testimony borne to 
him by his Father, of the Divine approval of that act of dedication by which he presently would fulfil 
righteousness in men through and beyond repentance, by giving them remission z regeneration, and 
renewal. 

Again, the Voice said, "In thee I am well pleased." The words, "My Chosen, in whom my soul 
delighteth" had been written by Isaiah long before; and Mark declared, This is the story of the beginning 
of the Gospel of which Isaiah wrote; this is how it came to be. 

Here then we see him, setting his face toward his mission, receiving the enduement enabling him to fulfil 
it, and the ratification within his soul of the fact that he was cooperating with God. So he came, not only 
to identification with sinners, but to all the resources of God, in order that he might accomplish his 
mission. 

Finally he came to temptation. Here again, with that illuminative suggestiveness that characterizes Mark, 
he used words that arrest us: "And straightway the Spirit driveth him forth into the wilderness." Both 
Matthew and Luke indicate the fact that he went into the wilderness under the guidance of the Spirit, but 
Mark has used a strange word. "The Spirit driveth him forth"; quite literally, "the Spirit casteth him 
forth." It is the very word afterward employed of the casting out of demons by Christ. 

We shall come nearer to the spiritual value if we see the physical fact, and get nearer to the profound 
intention of the writer as we look at the humanness of the story. As we read that "the Spirit driveth him 
forth," casteth him out, there comes before the vision a graphic picture of Jesus of Nazareth hastening, 
hurrying to the wilderness. No leisured, meditative walk this, but swift, impetuous movement; as of one 
driven irresistibly forth, so that there could be no halting. The resolve of his soul was revealed in his 
baptism. The resources at his disposal for the fulfilling of his resolve had been revealed in his anointing. 
Now he hastened to face the foe; not with a spirit buoyant perchance, but with a spirit filled with 
foreboding, for this was real temptation, actual temptation. The Spirit after his anointing drove him to 
face the forces that ruin and blight and blast and spoil humanity. 


Mark here records that which is most remarkable; not that he was in the wilderness for forty days and 
afterward was tempted, but that he was "forty days tempted of Satan." We have here no account of the 



specific temptations, but we are not wronging the Gospel story if we assume that the temptations of the 
forty days were along the lines revealed by Matthew and Luke as they record the story of the final 
temptations, for in those stories we have an exhaustive picture of every avenue along which evil can 
approach Mansoul. Temptation today seems very varied, but it may always be classified under one of 
these headings. 

When he began to preach he said, "The Kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and believe in the 
Gospel." The Kingdom of God is at hand. In that declaration was revealed the master passion of his 
Service. Why did he descend to the waters of baptism? To fulfil righteousness. Righteousness is the 
establishment of Divine Kingship, the setting up of the Kingdom of God. In order to do that it was 
necessary that he should deal with existing conditions of location, necessity, and failure. It must be a 
Kingdom of bread, dealing with man’s material necessities; but it must go infinitely beneath that, it must 
be a Kingdom of fellowship with God, dealing with man’s spiritual nature. It must also be a Kingdom of 
beauty and of glory, which, in its ultimate establishment, shall realize all the highest things of beauty in 
the Being of God. 

Jesus had come to establish that Kingdom, and for forty days he was tempted; tempted by his hunger to 
wonder whether God cared; tempted in the presence of the tremendous work that had opened out before 
him, as to how far he might venture outside the Divine direction, how far he might proceed upon his own 
initiative; tempted as to whether the Kingdoms of the world, with all their glory and beauty, might not be 
gained apart from the method symbolized by his baptism. 

The one inspiration of such service as that to which he had dedicated himself, must be threefold; the 
inspiration of love, of faith, and of hope. For forty days he was tempted to doubt the love, to traffic with 
the faith, to question the hope; and at the end of forty days these things became most devilish, most 
concrete, and most terrific. It was real temptation! 1 know the old controversy of the theologians and the 
scholars as to the peccability of Christ. But unless he was tempted , then he was not tempted; unless he 
felt the lure of the suggestions made, there was no temptation! This lasted for forty days; it was 
continuous, insistent! 

How did it all end? The statement of Mark is wonderfully graphic. He does not say anything about the 
victories as does Matthew or Luke; but simply says, "And he was with the wild beasts; and the angels 
ministered unto him." Many expositors say that the sentence, "He was with the wild beasts" is intended 
to suggest the terribleness of the situation. I do not so read it. The Greek preposition marks the closest 
association and unity. "He was with the wild beasts"; but they were not wild with him! He was God’s 
archetypal Man, realizing the first Divine intention of a perfect and beneficent mastery over the lower 
creation. The beasts that were wild with other men gathered about him in the wilderness and knew their 
Master, not as God, but as man in the perfection and sinlessness of his nature. "He was with the wild 
beasts.” I never go to the Zoological Gardens without wishing I could play with the lions! In the 
Kingdom that is to be, the lion shall he down with the lamb, and a little child shall lead them. Then all 
their ferocity will have vanished. "He was with the wild beasts." Morally victorious, he was Master of 
the creation beneath him, and angels ran upon his errands, for such is the real suggestiveness of the 
word. Thus he is seen as God’s Man, perfect in spite of temptation! 

So "Jesus came from Nazareth," where for thirty years he had lived the self-emptied life; where for thirty 
years he had been without the prerogatives of sovereignty which were his in the inherent mystery of his 
being; where for thirty years he had been subject to parents and to human conditions. He came to men, 
and found them sinning, and joining them, repented with them and was baptized. He came to God, and 
had the answer of the anointing of his. Spirit, and the ratification of his high purpose. He came to Satan, 
and entered into conflict with him, and mastered him. 

How can I better end than by quoting again the words of Isaiah? "Behold my Servant, whom 1 uphold; 
my Chosen, in whom my soul delighteth; 1 have put my Spirit upon him." So spake Jehovah of him 
centuries before he came. Thus spake Jehovah of him in the hour of his coming. "Thou art the Son of me, 
my Beloved; in thee I am well pleased." 



Mark 1:14 


"Jesus ccune into Galilee." Mr 1:14. 

Mi- 1:14-35. 

LIKE Matthew and Luke, Mark commenced the record of the ministry of Jesus, at the point where he left 
Judaea — John being imprisoned — and in Galilee began a more public and positive propaganda. 

Between the thirteenth and fourteenth verses in the first chapter of this Gospel we must allow for the 
passing of a year, during which our Lord wrought his first signs, and uttered his first teaching, travelling 
between Judaea and Galilee. The signs were wrought in Galilee and in Jerusalem, but the teaching was 
chiefly given in Judaea during that period. This year Dr. Stalker has fittingly described as "the year of 
obscurity." The record of it is found only in John. 

The first two verses of this paragraph {Mr 1.14,15 } constitute an introduction to the whole period from the 
arrival in Galilee to the hour of the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi; an introduction to that 
period of the ministry which Mark records in the first eight chapters of the Gospel; a period in which our 
Lord probably never went to Jerusalem, but remained itinerating in Galilee, making Capernaum the base 
of his operations. The rest of the paragraph (Mr 1 : 16 - 35 } gives some incidents of the first days of his public 
ministry. 

Let us then survey the paragraph, and observe the Lord at his work. 

The first matter which arrests attention is the time at which Jesus, left Judaea for Galilee. It was the hour 
in which John was "delivered up." The great herald of Jesus had fulfilled his ministry In a certain sense a 
year before this time, in pointing to Jesus as the coming One, the latchet of Whose shoes he did not count 
himself worthy to stoop down and unloose. But he had evidently continued his; work of proclaiming the 
nearness of the Kingdom, and of calling upon men to repent. There came an hour when he was arrested 
by Herod. His voice therefore was silenced; his public ministry was entirely at an end. At that hour, 

Jesus moved from Judaea into Galilee, into the district of Herod; not escaping from danger, but moving 
into the danger zone; not withdrawing himself from peril because John was arrested, but going into the 
very region over which the man who had arrested John was reigning. Men may silence the voice of a 
prophet; but they cannot hinder the Word of God. The next matter of importance is the declaration that 
he went into Galilee "preaching the Gospel of God." Observe the change in the Revised Version; not "the 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God" but "the Gospel of God.” This is what we describe as the genitive of the 
author; "the Gospel of God," the Gospel that came from God, the glad tidings which God had sent to 
men. That was his message in Galilee. That indeed was the burden of his message throughout the whole 
of his life; not accusation, nor denunciation, but a proclamation of good news. "Think not that I will 
accuse you," he said upon one occasion. "There is one that accuseth you, even Moses." "God sent not the 
Son into the world to judge the world," he said upon another occasion, "but that the world should be 
saved through him." He came preaching the good news. It is perfectly true that there were times when he 
accused men; but follow the method of our Lord, and observe that almost invariably when it was 
necessary for him to accuse, he did so by such! parabolic teaching, as compelled those who heard to 
accuse themselves in his presence, to find against themselves a verdict, and to pronounce a sentence. His 
mission was not that of accusation, nor of denunciation. His mission was that of the proclamation of the 
good news of God. 

Then Mark proceeded to give the content of the Gospel, and the terms of Christ’s appeal. "The time is 
fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand." That, in brief, is the whole content of the Gospel of God 
which Jesus came to proclaim. The time is fulfilled; the preparation is complete; the last thing that must 
necessarily be done before the Gospel can be preached is done. The Kingdom is at hand, brought to men, 
made nigh, made possible. 



Upon the basis of that Gospel he made his constant appeal, which was twofold. First, "Repent ye," 
literally, think again, change your mind! Deal with the inspirational centres of life, by changing the 
conceptions. Think over again. There is no suggestion of sorrow in this word. I admit that no man will 
repent in the way suggested by this word without feeling sorrow sooner or later. There is another word 
for repentance that does include sorrow, but that was not the word Jesus used here. It was not the word 
used by John. This word was one that called men to think again, to change their conceptions, out of 
which all conduct proceeds, which conduct issues in character. Repent! Think again! 

Repentance was the message necessary to the establishment of the Kingdom; but there was more in the 
Gospel, and the final appeal was not to "repent," but to "believe in the Gospel." Not to "believe the 
Gospel." There are many people who believe the Gospel, but they do not believe in it. It was an appeal 
not only to accept it as an intellectually accurate statement; but to rest in it, to repose in it. It was a call to 
let the heart find ease in it. 

That was the key-note of his preaching throughout; — good news; the Kingdom of God is at hand; it is 
made available to men; and the appeal consequent upon good news was ever, repent, think back toward 
that Kingdom, readjust life by setting it in true relationship with that Kingdom; and then rest in this. 
Gospel, that what men thus choose to become, is made possible to them. 

That introductory passage strikes the key-note of all the music that is to follow in the teaching of Jesus; it 
focusses all the glory of the light that is to flash upon the pathway, and flame through every activity of 
this anointed Servant of God, in the days of his flesh. 

Before surveying the incidents that are recorded in the following paragraph, it is well to remember that 
an incident here occurred on the way to Capernaum which only Luke records. Jesus went to Nazareth, 
and into the synagogue with which he had been familiar from boyhood. There, taking up the roll of the 
prophet Isaiah, he read those remarkable Messianic words, "The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he anointed me." In the synagogue of his boyhood, among the people most familiar with him in the flesh, 
he spoke words of such grace that they were filled with wonder; and yet they attempted to murder him. 
Leading him to the brow of the hill, they endeavoured to cast him down headlong. He moved away from 
them in mystic, strange, startling power, and escaped. 

On his way into the city of Capernaum, passing by the seashore, the place of the boats of the fisher-folk, 
he called four men to himself; Simon and Andrew, James and John. They knew him; they had met him at 
least a year before, and for some weeks, if not months, had travelled with him; until at Samaria he had 
dismissed, them to their own folk, and had gone back alone to Jerusalem. Now he called them, and said 
this significant thing to them: "Come ye after me, and I will make you to become fishers of men." Thus 
he came to Capernaum. 

Then Mark recorded, m his own characteristic style, the story of the first Sabbath at Capernaum. (Mri:2i- 
35} It is an account of what Jesus did in the morning, in the afternoon, and in the evening. In the morning 
he was in the synagogue; in the afternoon he was at home; in the evening he was in the streets outside his 
home. 

In the morning he went to the synagogue. One can imagine that synagogue service in Capernaum, with 
its liturgy, its reading of the Benedictions, its chantings of hallelujahs; the reading of the portion of the 
Torah or Law appointed for the day; and then the reading of the portion of the prophets appointed for the 
day. Finally Jesus taught. There is no record of what he said, but we have heard the key-note. He was 
preaching the Gospel. Speaking of the Kingdom of God, he told them that it was nigh, at hand; and 
appealed to them to believe in that Gospel. That service was suddenly disturbed by a man possessed of 
an unclean spirit crying out: "What is there to us and to thee?" "Art thou come to destroy us?" "I know 
thee who thou art, the Holy One of God." Jesus turned, and said to him, quite literally, "Be muzzled, and 
come out of him"; and at once the evil spirit came out. The crowds were amazed, and said, "What is this? 
a new teaching!" His teaching was thus emphasized by his power. So passed the morning, in teaching 
and healing. 



The afternoon was passed at Simon’s house, whither he went with Simon and Andrew, James and John. 
Immediately on arrival they told him of Simon’s wife’s mother who was in the grip of a fever. Jesus, 
went to her, and raised her up, and the fever left her. Those who have had a sick one in the home can 
imagine that afternoon, when the woman who had been in the grip of a burning fever and all had been 
troubled about her, was once again busy about the house, ministering to them! 

The fame of that morning of teaching and healing spread throughout the city, and the multitudes 
gathered, carrying sick people, round about that door, and bringing demon-possessed men and women to 
be healed. Jesus went out, and healed many, casting out demons. The day being ended, he went to rest. 

Early in the morning, while it was yet dark, Jesus rose from rest, with great quietness, not to disturb the 
other sleepers; and leaving the house and Capernaum, climbed one of the wild desert heights outside the 
city for prayer. 

These are the incidents. Let us now look at Jesus, carefully observing him at his work. Four view-points 
are suggested. First, taking into account that early incident at Nazareth to which Mark makes no 
reference, we see him facing his work. Journeying on from Nazareth, we watch his arrival in Capernaum, 
and observe the calling of his first comrades. Then we see him in contact with men. We next see him in 
conflict with demons. Finally we see him, in the early hours of the following morning, in communion 
with God. When Jesus commenced his ministry, he came to men and identified himself with them in the 
baptism of repentance; came to God, and received the attestation of the Father, following baptism; came 
to the under-world of evil in temptation, and mastered it. So now he is seen coming again to men as the 
Servant of God, coming again into the realm where demons held despotic sway over human souls and 
lives, coming again into quiet, close fellowship with God. 

We first observe him facing his work, when entering into Capernaum he called the disciples to him. 
Nazareth had rejected him. He had come to his own place, and his fellow townsmen would have none of 
him. Now work was opening out before him, and he called four men. The Servant of God, conscious of 
his rejection at Nazareth, suffering on account thereof, desired the fellowship of men in the enterprises of 
God. To Simon and Andrew, to James and John, he said, "Come ye after me, and I will make you to 
become fishers of men," he was the Son of man, the Saviour of men. The master passion of his heart was 
that of the establishment of the Kingdom of God, and nothing interfered with that except men. But in 
order to the establishment of the Kingdom of God, man must not be destroyed. He said of his presence in 
the world, "I am not come to destroy, but to save." He needed help. 

These were the men he called. Simon, a man impulsive and wayward, lacking the principle which 
masters passion, and makes it strong. Andrew, his first Judaean disciple, James and John, brothers, but so 
different; the one a poet, a dreamer, attractive; and the other quiet, retiring, unknown. To these he said, 
"Come ye after me, and I will make you to become fishers of men." 

"Fishers of men." He employed this figure because they were all fishermen. To some men he would 
never say that. He did not say it to all the early disciples. There were others who were farm labourers. 
Therefore he also said, "The fields are white to harvest." "Thrust in the sickle and reap." He changed his 
figure according to the men to whom he wished to appeal. The principle underlying his call was that he 
called men to consecrate to his enterprises the capacity they had. Jesus is thus seen asking for 
comradeship; indicating the fact that when men are willing, he is able to fit them for the very 
comradeship in service to which he calls them. 

On the Sabbath day, with its wonderful scenes we observe Jesus dealing with men; teaching and healing. 
In these days of public ministry he went into synagogues for teaching, as in the earlier years of private 
life he had gone habitually for worship. The synagogue was the place of the gathering together of those 
of the Hebrew religion, the Jews who were true to the monotheistic idea, and desired to worship God. 

The synagogue unified the scattered peoples everywhere, if in no other way, by the very liturgy they 



employed. Jews in Capernaum, in Nazareth, and in all the cities, who could not reach the Temple, 
gathered at the same hour on the Sabbath day, using the same forms of worship. 


A study of synagogue worship is a very interesting and profitable one. In passing we may observe that 
they who thus worshipped were forbidden to turn to the east. These synagogues usually faced the west, 
not only because, according to Ezekiel’s prophecy, there was a danger of idolatry in turning to the east, 
but also symbolically they were thus taught not to look in worship toward the place from whence 
religion came, but toward the place to which religion was intended to reach. It was the missionary 
attitude. Jesus went into these synagogues, and conformed to their habit and worship, as he had done 
through youth and young manhood in Nazareth. But now he went to teach. Opportunity to do so was 
undoubtedly offered him everywhere, in accordance with the custom of the time, for all Rabbis travelling 
were welcome to teach in the synagogues. He employed the opportunities which the synagogue and its 
assembled people offered, to preach the Gospel. 

That which specially arrests our attention was the effect produced. Here at Capernaum, after the first 
Sabbath teaching, they were astonished, because he taught them with authority, and not as the scribes. 
The contrast is a very striking one in that it is unexpected. It is made here, and again later on. It is the 
contrast between Christ’s teaching, and the teaching to which the people had been accustomed. He taught 
them as having authority, and not as their scribes. Now the scribes were the authoritative teachers. Their 
position was that of authority to teach the law and interpret it; to explain the Kingdom, to emphasize and 
insist upon the fact of the rule and reign of God, and to show how that rule was applied. The contrast was 
not between what they said, and what he said. It was a contrast between the effects produced by what 
they said, and by what he said. I do not agree with Edersheim when he suggests that the authority of 
Jesus was that of manner. Not that his manner lacked dignity. I believe that physically Jesus was the 
most beautiful Man who ever walked this earth. Marred with sorrow was his face undoubtedly, but far 
more perfect in form and feature than the highest dream of Greek sculptor ever led men to imagine man 
could be. His authority was not in his manner, nor in the thing he said; for he said nothing that had not 
been said before he came. Everything that he said may be found in germ in the Old Testament Scriptures. 

Then wherein lay this authority? In the thing he said, as he said it, for he carried to the souls of men 
conviction that it was true. Shipped of all the things that hid, and all exposition that destroyed; the truth 
gripped men. It was not the authority of the law, it was not the authority of a manner, it was the authority 
of naked, eternal truth, uttered through an absolutely perfect Man. That is the authority of Jesus until this 
hour, and nothing is more marked than the continuity of that authority. Take some passage from his 
teaching, out of the Manifesto, or some casual word he spoke, and listen to it, and then ask this question, 
Is that true? The only criticism ever offered of the teaching of Jesus worth any consideration, is that he 
gave men counsels of perfection, that his teachings were impracticable. There is no question as to their 
accuracy, or their truth. The hearts of men always respond to the truth. His was, and is, the authority of 
eternal, naked truth, from which there can be no escape. Some of the things he said search and scorch us. 
We want to escape, but we know that he is right. This is one of the supreme proofs of the finality of 
Jesus. His authority is authority to the end of time. Only it must be remembered that the authority 
diminishes, if these records be lost. The authority of Christ is not the authority of what we think of 
Christ, for to-morrow we may think differently of him. It is always the authority of the actual words so 
marvellously preserved for us; and never wholly apart from them is Christ authoritative to-day. 

As we watch him on that first Sabbath day, this authority arrests us; it is the authority of essential truth, 
coming out of eternity, and appealing to essential humanity; however humanity may have become 
blunted and dwarfed, it hears and knows the voice, and recognizes the authority. 

Then beyond the. teaching, there was healing. This healing ministry was twofold; — mental healing in 
his dispossession of those who were mastered by evil spirits; and bodily healing in his renewal of all 
bodily powers. These miracles of Jesus were not violations of natural order, but restorations to natural 
order. That man demon-possessed, was unnatural. Then said Jesus to the demon, "Be muzzled, and come 
out." That woman in a burning fever, was unnatural; "He touched her, and the fever left her," he did not 
violate order; but restored it. 



Thus the Servant of God is seen moving out upon the pathway of service; first teaching men, for this is 
supreme, and touches the spirit life; and then healing mind and body, restoring natural conditions, in 
order to the fulfilment of life. 


The last thing in this paragraph is full of beauty. To take the Greek words as they come: "And very early, 
while yet night, having risen up, he went out, and departed into a desert place, and there was praying." 
That reveals the deliberate purposefulness of Jesus. The word "praying" here connotes far more than 
asking. It suggests the going forward in desire to God, not for God’s gifts only, but for God. It is the 
word for true worship, the word that describes the soul moving out toward God, desiring him, and all he 
has to give. 

It is impossible to read that statement and observe our Lord in the early hours of the morning, leaving 
behind him the four men he had chosen as comrades, and the people he had healed in the city, to go into 
the desert place, without asking the nature of his communion with God. This Gospel has been introduced 
by the declaration that it is "The beginning of the Gospel" according to Isaiah. In the second part of the 
great prophecy of Isaiah, there is one paragraph which lights up this early morning hour, and Jesus at 
prayer. It is taken from the description of the Servant of God. (isa 50:4-7} "The Lord Jehovah hath given me 
the tongue of them that are taught, that I may know how to sustain with words him that is weary: he 
wakeneth morning by morning, he wakeneth mine ear to hear as they that are taught. The Lord Jehovah 
hath opened mine ear, and I was not rebellious, neither turned away backward. I gave my back to the 
smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair: I hid not my face from shame and spitting. For 
the Lord Jehovah will help me; therefore have I not been confounded: therefore have I set my face like a 
flint, and I know that I shall not be put to shame." That passage suggests the nature of that early morning 
hour of communion. Let us ponder it carefully. 

Mark 1:35 

"To this end came I forth" Mr 1:38. 

Mr 1:35-2:12. 

THIS paragraph commences with the story of how the quietness of the morning watch of Jesus was 
broken in upon by the arrival of Simon and the rest of his disciples. The declaration made by the 
evangelist is really very striking; it means that they pursued him, they hunted him down. The word 
marks the anxiety and the eagerness of their search, and the almost terror that possessed them, when 
wakening in the morning, they found that Jesus was not in the house at Capernaum. Having found him 
they said to him, "All are seeking thee," a declaration revealing the effect produced in Capernaum by that 
wonderful Sabbath with its teaching, its healing of the demoniac, its healing of Peter’s wife’s mother, 
and that most wonderful eventide when they brought to him all that were sick, and possessed with 
demons, and with apparent ease he healed the sicknesses, and cast the demons out. 

In this paragraph we have an account of our Lord’s answer to the statement of his disciples, and the 
things that immediately followed. He was interrupted in his fellowship, but not disturbed by the 
interruption. Quietly he said to them, when they told him that all in Capernaum were waiting for him, 
"Let us go elsewhere into the next towns, ... for to this end came I forth." A great lesson lies within that 
fact, its ultimate value being that converse with God prepares us for converse with men, and that a true 
fellowship with God is never selfish; it is willing to be interrupted when men need help. In their 
eagerness, their intense anxiety lest somehow he had departed, they hunted him down, pursued him until 
they found him, and then with eagerness they said to him, "All are seeking thee." He, with open ear was 
listening to God, and holding communion with him in the secret place. With no perturbation of spirit, 
with no rebuke for these men, looking at them with great love and tenderness he said, Let us go 
elsewhere into the next towns, that I may preach there also; for to this end came I forth. The word 
"towns" is a singularly arresting one, occurring nowhere else in the New Testament, translated, "to the 
next village towns"; and perhaps more happily, "to the next country towns." The reference was to the 



smaller towns that were not walled around completely, the little centres of population unified by the 
presence of a synagogue. He told them that he must go to the other country towns. He had come to 
Capernaum, for Capernaum sat in the shadows of darkness and death; and he had opened his ministry 
there in the midst of night, but Capernaum must not detain him. The other country towns needed his 
help; not the metropolis alone, but those other towns and cities scattered through Galilee; and not the 
towns only, but the unwalled villages. To this end came he forth. 

The Sabbath in Capernaum had prepared the way for this wider ministry, for after the happenings in the 
synagogue, "the report of him went out straightway everywhere into all the region of Galilee round 
about." Mark records the fact of that first itinerary of our Lord in the briefest words: "He went into their 
synagogues throughout all Galilee, preaching and casting out demons.” No details are given. Then he 
gives two illustrative incidents, that of the cleansing of the leper; that of the forgiving of the sins, and the 
healing of the palsied man. These two incidents at the end of a general declaration, illuminate all that 
ministry. 

The cleansing of the leper took place at the foot of the mountain after the giving of the Manifesto. Mark 
was not dealing with the King and the Lawgiver, but with the great Servant of God who is Priest and 
Saviour; and so he did not record the Manifesto. Between the hour of his disturbance in worship, and the 
healing of the leper, there had been journeyings. The gap may be filled by turning to Matthew, and 
discovering from how far and wide an area the people had gathered to him, flocked after him. They had 
come from Judaea and Decapolis and from beyond Jordan. The crowds were flocking after him 
everywhere; and there came a moment when, seeing the multitudes, he went into the mountain with his 
disciples, and sat and taught them, and gave them the Manifesto. Immediately; following, as Matthew 
records, this leper came to him. The other incident occurred when, after a period of absence from 
Capernaum; made necessary by the disobedience of the cleansed leper who published him, Jesus went 
back into the city, and there in the house the palsied man was brought to him, and he forgave and healed 
him. 

Again endeavouring to observe the Lord himself rather than the people about him, or the incidents 
themselves, let us consider the text we have chosen, as revealing the inspiration of his ministry; and in 
the light of the context, as revealing the nature and power thereof. With all the lights and shadows of 
these two incidents playing about the Person of the Lord, let us listen to him as he said, "To this end 
came 1 forth." Let us attempt to discover the inspiration of Christ’s service as it is marked in the words, 
"Came I forth"; and secondly, the nature and power of his service as it is revealed in the incidents, and 
appears in the phrase, "To this end came I forth." 

The first meaning of the words of Jesus must detain us. There are two possible interpretations of his 
declaration, "Came I forth." He either meant, 1 came forth from Capernaum, or, I came forth from God. 
The declaration was either purely local and geographical; or it was essential and eternal. The first 
interpretation, although given by many expositors, seems to me impossible and almost grotesque. 1 am in 
agreement with Morison when he says that "Such an interpretation ... involves a sudden, arbitrary, and 
almost unpleasant descent to bathos." Besides, it is not true to the simple story. Jesus did not leave 
Capernaum to preach, but to pray. He did not go out in the early morning hour to seek the crowds, but to 
be away from them. He had not gone out in the early morning hour to reach cities, but to escape a city. 

He had gone out to have communion with God. 

The second interpretation, which I resolutely adopt, is that upon this occasion in the simplest words, as 
the Servant of God he revealed the fact that he recognized that his ministry here in the world was 
dependent upon the fact that he had come out from God. He had been in the place of communion with 
God, his ear had been wakened by God to listen to the secrets which God had to speak to him as his Self- 
emptied Servant, and now he said. To this end came I forth. 

That interpretation is in harmony with his claims on other occasions, as chronicled specially by John, and 
with the revelation of the Servant of God in this Gospel. Whereas our Lord is presented by Mark stripped 
of his dignities, devoid of the purple, girded as a slave, for evermore under the compulsion of his service; 



yet constantly there are gleams of glory flaming forth and reminding us that the Servant of God is also 
the Son of God. The key-note of the Gospel struck by the evangelist in that opening word, "The 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God," finds its continuity in the harmonies as they 
run; for all the things of lowliness are combined with things of might; in the stories we see him as the 
Self-emptied One, and yet as the One in whom all the fulness of Deity dwells corporeally; the Kenosis of 
the Philippian letter, and the Pleroma of the Colossian letter are merged in this one Gospel. 

We have already seen some of these gleams in the Divine attestation at his baptism; in the awful and 
agonized cry of the evil spirit in the synagogue, "I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God"; in the 
wonderful power by which the demon was subdued; and in the power which had wrought so 
marvellously on that Sabbath evening. In all these there was a power and a dignity and a glory, which 
did not belong to man alone. Now in the chill dawn of the early morning, to those perturbed disciples he 
said in effect: I am not going back to Capernaum, though all men seek me; because there are others 
waiting for me. I must go and preach to them, because for that purpose came I forth. Whether they 
understood him perfectly or not, the dignity of the assertion shows that he related his journeyings, his 
teaching, and the things he did by the way, to the eternal Purpose, to the Divine programme, to the 
Divine mission. "To this end came I forth." 

John chronicles how that once in the midst of his critics he said, "I came forth and am come from God"; 
and again in the seclusion of the upper room he said to his disciples, covering the whole fact of his 
mission, "I came out from the Father, and am come into the world; again, I leave the world, and go unto 
the Father." In the light of these statements upon other occasions, we understand the text, "To this end 
came I forth." The Self-emptied One had come forth from God. God had not left him, and he had not left 
God in certain senses, for there came a day when he said, "I am not alone, but I and the Father that sent 
me.” That was not the language of his Deity, but of his humanity. As a Man, God never left him through 
all the years. He had all the privileges of fellowship with God during his human life as a Man that we 
have, and none other. He lived the life of relationship to God that every man may live. He had come 
forth from God, he had emptied himself, he had left behind him all the riches and glories and the 
mysteries of his essential and eternal relationship to God. Yet carefully observe Him; — and this, 
illustrates the whole profound and tremendous theme; — again and again he exercised the powers of 
Deity, which are the powers of sovereign supremacy, but never on his own behalf, it was always on 
behalf of others. He had come forth from God. Therein we discover the strength of his purpose. The 
strength of his service lay in the complete abandonment of the Servant to the One who commanded. He 
moved everywhere, not with the dignity of Deity, but with the dignity of the authority under which he 
served. He was in the world for a purpose. Jesus was never afraid of loneliness, never afraid of the desert 
places. He knew full well that naught could harm him until his mission was accomplished, and his work 
was done. "Mine hour is not yet come," he said to his enemies. That was not the language of God. God 
has no "hours." His is the eternal "Now." It was the language of the Servant who knew God, and who 
moved forward with a great sense of the authority of his mission, knowing that he was in the world for a 
purpose. Very early in the morning he rose up, leaving the other sleepers undisturbed, and went out to 
prayer in the desert place. He prayed as a Man facing the task before him, knowing that presently he 
must give his cheek to those that would pluck off the hair, and his back to the smiter. God communed 
with him of the coming passion; and in resolute agreement, he set his face toward the goal. "To that end 
came I forth." In that sentence is the key-note of his confidence, the secret of his strength, the unveiling 
of the power that made him the prevailing Servant of God. 

The immediate application follows. He said he was going to preach, to herald the Gospel; to proclaim it, 
which includes talking and working. He was going to herald the Gospel both by word and work in the 
nearest towns, Bethsaida, Chorazin, Dalmanutha, Magdala. He was going to a ministry of power and 
blessing, statistically a failure, spiritually a triumph. 


We turn therefore to consider the nature and power of his service as it was revealed in the journey 
through Galilee, and especially in the two incidents. 



The end to which he referred was that of heralding or proclaiming, and that of casting out. This is a most 
suggestive statement, covering the story of that ministry: "He went into their synagogues throughout all 
Galilee, preaching and casting out demons." Mark shows what the Servant of God, when passing out of 
the place of communion with God, did in the presence of men, and in the presence of the underworld of 
evil. In fellowship with God in prayer he was interrupted but not disturbed. Then he went through all the 
towns and villages, "preaching and casting out demons." His relation to men is suggested by the word 
"preaching" his relation to the underworld of evil is suggested by the phrase, "casting out demons." He 
was proclaiming the Gospel of God, and there were two notes therein; first, the Kingdom of God is a 
fact; secondly, it is nigh. Its nearness through himself constituted the special note of good news that he 
came to proclaim to men. He went everywhere proclaiming this Kingdom and Gospel. 

He illustrated both Kingdom and Gospel as he cast out demons. None of the other evangelists draws our 
attention so constantly to this power of Christ over the underworld of evil as does Mark. The first 
incident to which Mark drew attention, was that wrought in the synagogue when he cast the demon out. 
Doubtless he also healed the sick, for Matthew specifically declares that he did. But the thing that 
impressed Mark, as he looked at the Servant of God, was first of all his relationship to God in prayer; 
then as he went out to his work, his relationship to men, as he proclaimed the Kingdom and the Gospel 
of God; and finally his power over the underworld of evil, as he cast out demons. 

To come to the incidents, and to watch the Lord: we observe him first with the leper. He acted in two 
realms, those of health and holiness, showing their interrelationship. First he cleansed the leper; then he 
sent him to the priest with a definite and specific command that he should take with him the sacrifice or 
offerings which Moses commanded. In the second incident, that of the palsied man, the same two realms 
are manifested; first holiness, "Thy sins are forgiven"; secondly health, "Take tip thy bed and walk." 

Surveying the incidents in their entirety, and observing, not so much the man, nor the crowds about the 
Lord, but the Lord himself at his work as the Servant of God, we are brought on both occasions into the 
presence of health and holiness, and their inter-relationship is marked. 

In the first case he healed a leper; and then sent him to the priest for the fulfilment of those ceremonial 
offerings, which had to do with holiness. In the second case he forgave sins, and restored holiness to a 
soul; and then gave him health in the presence of criticism, thereby showing the inter-relationship 
between health of soul and health of body. It is Mark alone who tells us that when the leper came to meet 
him at the foot of the mountain, after he had uttered the great Manifesto, he was moved with 
compassion. In our familiarity with some of the New Testament phrases, we are in danger of losing the 
sense of their value. "He was moved with compassion." Let us try and see what he saw, when he looked 
at that leper, in order that we may the better understand his compassion. Observe the stage of leprosy that 
he had reached; that strange, awful stage of cleanness, due to hopeless corruption. The law of the leper is 
found in Leviticus (13 and 14); and to that law our Lord referred. All the instructions given to the priest 
were for distinguishing between false and true leprosy, and afterwards for dealing with a man in whose 
case the awful fact of leprosy was established he must be segregated in certain stages of the disease; but 
when at last the disease had become all whiteness, when the man was entirely a leper, then he was clean, 
so far as contagion was concerned, and need ho longer be segregated. He might then mix again amongst 
men, for while the death sentence was on him, the period of contagion was over. This man was in that 
condition. Later on in our Lord’s ministry ten lepers approached, but they did not come near him. They 
stood at a distance and cried out. They were unclean lepers, in the early stages, of the disease when they 
must be segregated. This man was in the midst of a crowd, who undoubtedly loathed him, but who were 
in no danger from him. He came close to Christ, with all the whiteness of the ultimate corruption upon 
him; no hope for him, in himself; no value in him to society. Jesus was moved with compassion, and the 
nature of his compassion was manifested in what followed. There is a very genuine compassion that 
recoils and shudders and passes on its way. It is compassion, but it is not the compassion of Christ, it is 
not the compassion of God! "He was moved with compassion"; but there was no contempt for the man; 
there was no recoil from him. There was a forward step, and the hand was laid upon him, on the 
whiteness of his complete corruption! Jesus was not breaking law; for the period of contagion was 
passed. Or even if he were so doing, he was breaking it because he was superior to law, in that within 



him purity was not negative merely, but positive. There had come from that mass of corruption a 
plaintive, pitiful cry, "Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean." Immediately he advanced and 
touched him, and said, "I will," — do not question my willingness; — "I will; be thou made clean." His 
leprosy was instantly cleansed; not healed. The New Testament never speaks of the healing of leprosy, 
always of cleansing, which is a profounder word. 

He was then sent to the priest, sent back to the representative of that economy which was the Kingdom 
of God in foreshadowing, in order to obey the law of the leper. The moral and spiritual suggestiveness of 
that can only be discovered as the law of the leper is considered, in which in the ancient economy, if a 
man was cleansed of leprosy, there followed ceremonial functions that marked the necessity for sacrifice 
and cleansing from moral taint. Jesus said, "Go shew thyself to the priest"; thus linking the man’s 
cleansing or health, with his spiritual cleansing or holiness ... Thus without argument or statement of 
philosophy, Christ revealed in a flash the fact that in all his ministry he recognized the union between 
material suffering and limitation, and spiritual disability and corruption. 

Exactly the same things are found in the second of the pictures. The Revisers say, "They uncovered the 
roof." Such a rendering is entirely misleading. The force of the word is that they broke up the roof of the 
house, tearing up the fabric, in order to lower the man down on his pallet into the presence of Jesus. 

Again most carefully observe what he did. He looked into the man’s eyes, and said, "Son, thy sins are 
forgiven." This was a word of absolution, a word of God. The Scribes were quite right when they said: 
"Who can forgive sins but One, even God? "They were wrong when they said: "Why doth this Man thus 
speak? He blasphemeth." They did not know him. He claimed that the authority which was that of God 
alone, was vested in him as the Son of Man. At that point the title "Son of Man" emerges in this Gospel. 
That title linked him to other men, yet marked his relationship to God as the Self-emptied One who laid 
aside the powers and attributes of Divine Sonship, and limited himself within humanity as a perfect 
vehicle for the doing of the work of God. When they questioned him, he proceeded to that which was the 
material result of holiness; the restoration to health of the bodily powers. That was the demonstration of 
the fact of holiness, and so also that the authority to forgive sins was logically vested in, and made 
possible through, the Son of man. To this end came I forth. 

In all this is seen the value of the Kenosis, or Self-emptying of the Son of God as the condition for the 
redeeming activity of the fulness or Pleroma of Deity that operated through him. He came forth 
emptying himself, and now became the instrument through which power was proclaimed, and operated 
on behalf of the Kingdom and the Gospel. 

So far as we are permitted to speak or think of him as the Pattern of our service — for there are 
limitations in any such consideration — we may summarize the value of this paragraph by saying that it 
reveals the relation between prayer and power. He was praying in the early morning, and all the 
consequent influence followed upon that prayer. Prayer is listening for God, hearing what God has to 
say, consenting to what God does say, asking of God power to obey. To neglect these things is to be 
powerless when we meet the lepers, and the palsied men of the world. God, through the self-emptied, 
always pours out his fulness for the blessing of others; and prayer is the exercise finally of self-emptying 
that prepares the soul, that makes us channels through which the power of God may proceed to the 
accomplishment of his purposes in the world. 

Mark 2:13 

"And the Pharisees went out, and straightway with the Herodians took counsel against him, how they 
might destroy him." Mr 3:6. 


Mi-2:13-3:6. 


THIS is a singularly sad text. It is the record of the climax of a hostile movement manifest throughout 
the paragraph of our reading. 



In our consideration of the early morning communion of Jesus with his Father after the first Sabbath in 
Capernaum, we turned to the prophecy of Isaiah, and saw the picture there presented of the Servant of 
God, wakened by his Lord to hear the secrets of his will. In that picture we saw also, the Servant of God 
resolutely giving his back to the smiters, and his cheek to them that plucked off the hair, going forward 
with courage to face all opposition in order to accomplish the will of his God. The suggestiveness of that 
picture of Isaiah is illustrated in the paragraph. Jesus, passing down from the place of solitude, went 
throughout all Galilee, followed by great multitudes of people. Mark briefly records that fact; and gives 
two illustrative incidents, those of the leper and the palsied man. 

That ministry was exercised in the face of constant opposition. This was first manifested in the reasoning 
of the scribes when he pronounced the sins of the palsied forgiven. Now, following the chronological 
sequence, Mark records four incidents specially revealing the growth and the nature of that opposition. 

Each of these incidents has values beyond those now to occupy our attention. Each conveys messages of 
truth concerning the Lord himself in his dealings with men. We propose now to observe that opposition 
which found its climax, as the text declares, when "the Pharisees went out, and straightway with the 
Herodians took counsel against him, how they might destroy him." 

Let us then observe this opposition, in order that we may consider the attitude of Jesus in the presence 
thereof. 

The opposition is at once clearly revealed in the four words of criticism which were uttered. Observe 
how these words advance to the climax of the text. 

"He eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners." {Mr2.i6} 

"Why do John’s disciples and the disciples of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast not?" (Mr 2:18} 

"Why do they on the Sabbath day that which is not lawful?" (Mr2:24} 

"They watched him ... that they might accuse him." {Mr 3:2} 

The first criticism was spoken, not to the Lord, but to his disciples concerning him. The next two words 
were spoken, not concerning the Lord, but to the Lord concerning his disciples, and were undoubtedly 
intended to reflect upon him for the influence he had been exerting upon them. In the last sentence there 
is no record of any word spoken; but a graphic fact is presented. Again they were in the synagogue, — a 
week later, as Luke declares, — and these men were silently and malevolently watching him to see 
whether he would heal, that they might accuse him. 

With regard to the first of these criticisms, the occasion was that of the call of Levi, and the feast that 
followed. Jesus, passing along saw Levi (or Matthew) sitting at the receipt of custom, and said to him, 
"Follow me." Immediately he followed him. Whether on the same day, or later, cannot be stated with any 
certainty, but the fact is recorded definitely that Matthew gathered together a number of people of his 
own order, and made a feast that they might have the opportunity of meeting with Jesus. Our Lord is 
seen accepting that hospitality of Matthew, and himself becoming a veritable Host in the midst of these 
men, the gathered publicans and sinners, old friends of Matthew, a class held in supreme contempt by the 
religious men of the time. The Pharisees charged him with entering upon a fellowship with sinning men, 
which was defiling. 

While recognizing the fact of the traditions by which these Pharisees were bound, it must also be 
recognized that theirs was a very sincere difficulty in this regard, and in all probability their philosophy 
was perfectly sound, had they applied it to any other than Jesus. This was one of those occasions when 
our Lord made himself, without patronage and without any appearance of contempt for the men among 
whom he sat, the common Friend of publicans and sinners. From the criticism of the Pharisees upon this 



occasion, and also upon other occasions, we have a picture which is still a startling one. Jesus is seen 
sitting at the feast with these men, without taking up toward them anything of the attitude of superiority, 
patronage, or contempt. They charged him with cultivating a friendship with sinning men which, as it 
seemed to them, must be defiling. 

In the second of the scenes, the occasion was the observance of some fast. The tenses warrant the 
declaration that it was not a general question merely, but that at the time some fast was being observed, 
which the disciples of John and the disciples of the Pharisees observed, but which the disciples of Jesus 
did not observe. The enemies of Christ came to him thus again still strangely perplexed, and asked him a 
general question, which nevertheless had a particular and immediate application. They charged him and 
those associated with him, with an absence of seriousness and solemnity. There were evidences on the 
part of his disciples of joyfulness and happiness. They were neglecting to fast, and were rather given to 
feasting. That was the second criticism. 

The third incident was in the cornfields. His disciples began, not to pluck merely, but as they moved 
forward other evangelists tell us that they rubbed the ears of com in their hands, and ate. That was the 
occasion for the third criticism. They charged our Lord with permitting his disciples to do secular things 
on a sacred day. 

In the last picture the occasion was again a Sabbath day in the synagogue. In that synagogue was a man 
with a withered hand. Here occurs one of those incidental things, which are so full of beauty in these 
narratives. Seeking to find an accusation against him, his enemies nevertheless all unconsciously paid 
him a supreme compliment. They associated him immediately, not with the chief seat in the synagogue, 
but with the most needy man in the crowd. They expected he would do something for that man with the 
withered hand. They hated him, but they were quick to know him, and they watched him that they might 
have their opportunity to accuse him: 

There was a new element of rooted objection to himself now entering into their criticism. This 
opposition expressed itself in the most startling way, startling because the Pharisees took counsel with 
the Herodians. Here were two political parties in the State, always bitterly opposed to each other, now 
brought together. The Herodians believed in the government of Rome, in order that Herod’s jurisdiction 
might be maintained. The Pharisees were against the yoke of Rome. Many and bitter were the disputes 
and quarrels between them. But the Pharisees went out and took counsel with the Herodians; they sank 
their political differences in their mutual hostility to Jesus; and they took counsel how they might destroy 
him. 

Now let us watch the Lord, and observe his attitude toward all this opposition; how he opposed himself, 
his mission, and the meaning of his ministry, against every successive form of criticism; until when these 
men went out to take counsel against him, he withdrew, and left them. A fourfold charge had been made 
against him; first, that of a moral carelessness, in that he sat to eat with publicans and sinners; secondly, 
that of lack of seriousness, in that he encouraged his disciples to violate a tradition by not observing a 
fast; thirdly, failure to differentiate as between the sacred and the secular, in that he allowed his disciples 
to do a thing, not in itself wrong, but purely secular, upon a sacred day, in plucking the ears of corn; and 
finally, by their very silence, and the malevolence of their intention, these men declared their conviction 
of his utter worthlessness, and that he merited destruction. 

First with regard to the charge of moral carelessness, our Lord admitted at once, by the figure of speech 
that he used, the moral maladies of the men among whom he sat that day as Guest, or among whom he 
sat as Host. That is seen in the answer he gave: "They that are whole have no need of a physician, but 
they that are sick." He thus immediately revealed himself as conscious of the spiritual and moral disease 
of the men among whom he sat. His sense of evil was not less acute than that of his enemies. This was 
his answer. He knew these men, their nefarious tricks, and their gross life. There is no doubt that there 
was a good deal of ground for the opposition of the Pharisees to these men. They were debased men. 
Jesus admitted their moral maladies, and then quietly, and without any argument, assumed for himself 
the authority and the ability of the physician. 



Thus he denied the charge of moral carelessness by declaring that he cared so much, that he was there to 
cure these men of their spiritual sicknesses. He revealed the fact that the reason why he sat familiarly at 
the board and condescended to the level of these men, assuming no attitude of superiority, patronage, or 
of contempt, was that he was against the very things to which the Pharisees objected, but that he was 
there as the Pharisees never could be with the healing power of the physician. He declared in effect, 
when they criticized him for moral carelessness, that there had been committed to him the cure of souls, 
and that in order to cure them, it was necessary to come into contact with them. 

Observe our Lord’s method in dealing with the second of these criticisms ... I have named this the 
charge of lack of seriousness. Surely this is what these men meant. The observance of the fast was 
always the time of solemnity, and fasts had been multiplied far beyond those commanded in the Law; 
occasions when men wore sackcloth, put ashes upon their heads, did not anoint their faces, and appeared 
in the garments of mourning, in sorrowful and solemn silence. They were doubtless observing such a fast 
on this particular occasion. But the disciples of Jesus were not wrapped in sackcloth, nor had they 
scattered ashes upon their heads. They were not abstaining from food, but were filled with gladness and 
joy. When they asked the question why his disciples did not fast, these men were thus charging him with 
failure to realize the seriousness and solemnity of life. 

In reply to this criticism, he at once adopted the figure of the wedding, spoke of himself as the 
Bridegroom, and declared that these men could never be sad while the Bridegroom remained with them. 
The adoption of the figure was in itself a vindication of the right of his disciples to be joyful. In those 
Eastern lands during a period of seven days, all the friends of the bridegroom were full of joy and 
merriment and laughter and songs and gladness. When these men questioned the disciples’ attitude 
toward fasting, suggesting thereby that they had no sense of the seriousness and solemnity of life, he did 
not deny it. He admitted it, and said, "As long as they have the Bridegroom with them, they cannot fast." 
Then in an aside, he recognized the fact that there were days coming to these men when the Bridegroom 
should be taken away; — lifted away, snatched away, for such is the word, a very significant word, 
having in it an element of tragedy, a suggestion of violence. The choice of the word was in itself a 
recognition of the purpose which was already in the hearts of the men who were watching him. There 
was a reference to what he knew would be the ultimate of their hostility, his taking away, his lifting up, 
and that by violent and evil men. Looking at these men who were criticizing him, and knowing 
whereunto their hostility would grow, he said: These men will have their day of fasting presently when 
the Bridegroom is taken away from them. This declaration was an aside, and not the declaration of a 
final truth, for spiritually we have no place in that sadness, for the Bridegroom is not taken away from 
us. He abides with us. Therefore our whole attitude toward life should be that, not of men who fast, but 
of men who sit at the eternal feast. 

Our Lord immediately proceeded to illustrate this by the figures of the cloth and the wine skins. New 
cloth cannot be put into old. It will tear it. New wine cannot be put into old skins. It will burst them. In 
that word our Lord claimed that he had come to initiate an entirely new order of religious life and 
experience, which would make necessary new methods of expression; instead of the fast, the feast; 
instead of the sackcloth, the purple; instead of the perpetual and solemn melancholy, a perennial and glad 
joyfulness. Thus, recognizing and understanding the meaning of their criticism of the men who were 
about him, for the gladness of their lives, and their refusal to fast, recognizing also that days of sorrow 
were coming to them, he indicated in a prophetic and illuminative figure the fact that presently there 
would be for men the joy of gladness and song, and the necessity for sackcloth would forever pass away; 
the sackcloth in that day would be transfigured, metamorphosed into the purple of royalty; all the 
underlying reason for the fast being destroyed, the eternal feast would begin. 

The third charge against him was that of failure to distinguish between sacred and secular. "Why do thy 
disciples on the Sabbath day that which is not lawful?" The plucking of the ears of corn was not wrong in 
itself. The rubbing of them, and the eating of the corn, was not sinful. The wrong as these men saw it, 
was that the disciples failed, under the influence of Jesus, to distinguish between that sacred day and that 
secular act; and failed to realize the fact that the sacred must ever be kept separate from the secular; that 



the secular, however proper it may be, must be left when the sacred precincts are entered. That was their 
criticism. I believe that view still holds captive a great many to-day who think they understand Jesus 
Christ, and his teaching. 

Let us therefore carefully see how he answered them. Incidentally, by the illustrations he used, he 
recognized the reason of his disciples’ action. They were hungry, they had need of food. "David, when 
he ... was hungry, ... entered into the house of God ... and ate the shewbread ... and gave also to 
them that were with him." In that illustration there was first of all a careful understanding and 
recognition of the fact that the reason why his disciples had plucked these ears of corn, and rubbed them 
and eaten them on the Sabbath day, was that of the perfectly natural hunger of the men. Only as we see 
this aspect of this story do we reach the real teaching of Christ on this occasion. 

Then, by the two illustrations which he gave, which flashed their light upon his disciples’ action, and 
explained that action, he revealed the falseness of the divisions these men were making. Man is sacred in 
all his being; sacred not merely in his spiritual nature; but sacred as certainly in his moral and mental 
capacities; and sacred also in his physical life. A call for food is a healthy call, and a healthy call is a 
holy call; for health and holiness are identical terms. In our perpetual use of them we have divided 
between material and spiritual, but we of the Anglo-Saxon tongue have derived them both from the old 
word Halig, which means whole, complete. A cry for food is a sign of health, therefore it is holy. 
Anything that the physical demands is essentially holy. The wrong of life begins when men answer a 
perfectly healthy call, in ways forbidden. A cry for food is holy, it is sacred! Were it not so, in the 
economy of God he would provide that men never become hungry on the Sabbath day. The fact that 
hunger crosses the threshold on the Sabbath day demonstrates its sacredness, and no man can escape 
from that. Our Lord recognized the sacredness of man; and then particularly, condensed into brief words 
the whole law of the Sabbath day. The Sabbath is indeed sacred, but wherein lies its sanctity? It is sacred 
because it is made for man. Man was not made for it. It was made for man, to minister to his needs. 
Therein lies the sanctity of the Sabbath day. The ultimate and final sanction of Sabbath observance is 
that of its service to humanity. It is indeed sacred. It was made for man; it retains its sanctity as it serves 
man. 

So the Son of man, who came not to be ministered unto but to minister, is Lord of the Sabbath; and the 
Sabbath must serve him as he serves humanity, and consequently must be compelled to the service of 
humanity. The hunger of the disciples on the Sabbath day was healthy, was holy, and therefore the 
Sabbath must not be allowed to interfere with the supply of the need. 

Of course all intelligent beings will discriminate between the doing of that which is the answer to a need, 
and the doing of that which is the answer to a desire which is not created by essential need. We must 
distinguish for evermore between that which is right and that which is wrong on the Sabbath day, 
whether it be the seventh day of the week, or the first day set apart for worship and rest. 

Our Lord however answered the charge of failure to distinguish between the sacred and the secular, by 
enlarging the area of the sacred, and bringing into it man with all his essential needs; for the sanctity of 
man is the final secret of the sanctity of the Sabbath. Therefore whatever is necessary for holiness and 
health, is sacred as is the hour of worship, and must be observed. 

Finally we look at that synagogue scene, at the antagonism which no longer finds expression in words, 
but which was all the more dangerous because it had become silent; the antagonism which sought an 
opportunity for attack, watching him, knowing that the man with the withered hand was in the 
synagogue, to see if he would heal, that they might find an occasion of accusation (a legal term), in order 
to his arrest, and that they might encompass his destruction. How did our Lord deal with this? 

Let it be observed first of all that he gave them the opportunity they sought, and healed the man. Then 
notice that he compelled them to face actual and startling contrasts of motive, startling even until this 
hour if quietly considered. Observe then, with real care, the alternatives he suggested to these men. He 
said to them, "Is it lawful on the Sabbath day to do good, or to do harm? to save a life, or to kill?" The 



startling nature of the enquiry is only revealed when we begin to ask ourselves the question. We might 
be inclined to say, But are we forced to that alternative? Is there not a middle position we could occupy? 
We do not want to do good to that man because it is the Sabbath, but sincerely we do not want to harm 
him. We have no desire to kill that man, but we do not feel that to-day we ought to stretch out the hand 
to save him. Is there not a middle position? 

Christ in effect said, There is no middle position in the face of human disability and need. We do good to 
the man when he is in need, or we do him harm; we help to save him, or we help to kill him. 

It is a stern, hard, and yet necessary standard. Is it not still a startling one? There lies the man upon the 
highway that runs from Jerusalem to Jericho, bruised by the robbers. Take up a negative position; look at 
him, and pass by on the other side. The man who does so perpetuates his pain, and is guilty of the 
continuity of his suffering. In the presence of human pain, in the presence of limitation like this, there is 
this one alternative. In effect Jesus said, Which shall I do? You are watching to accuse me. Shall I do that 
man good, or shall I harm him by leaving him for another twenty-four hours in that limitation, when I 
have the power to help him? Shall I save him or kill him? Which shall I do? His action did not depend 
upon their decision. He did him good, he saved him. By so doing he separated between himself and 
them. He did good to that man, he saved him. They, even though it was the Sabbath day, were trying to 
do him harm, and to kill him. Even though it was the Sabbath, presently they crossed the synagogue 
threshold, and entered into unholy coalition in order to destroy him. The alternatives of Heaven admit of 
no compromises. 

Thus our Lord opposed to their criticism, the real meaning of his mission from beginning to end. He had 
come for the cure of spiritual malady. He had come to create the reason for abiding and abounding 
joyfulness. He had come to enlarge the area of the sacred, and to reveal to men that man is sacred, and 
that the sanctions of all ordinances are to be found in their ministry to the well-being of humanity. He 
had come to men to save them; not to harm and kill them. 

Such a meditation as this opens the door for much investigation by way of application. Are these 
criticisms ever made of us, that were made of the Lord? The question needs safeguarding by another. If 
they are made, are they made for the same reason? 

Are we ever charged with moral carelessness because we are consorting with sinners? I am constrained 
to say that I believe at this very hour one of the secrets of arrest, and one of the reasons for the condition 
of things in the Christian Church that is troubling us in many ways, is the aloofness of the Christian 
Church from sinning men and women. We still build our sanctuaries, and set up our standards, and 
institute our arrangements, and say to the sinning ones: If you will come to us, we will help you! The 
way of the Lord is to go and sit where they sit, without patronage and without contempt. We may run 
great risks if we begin to do it. If we will dare to do it some one will say that we are consorting with 
sinning men, and that we are in moral and spiritual peril. I am afraid, however, that the Church is not 
often criticized on these lines. 

Are we ever criticized to-day for lack of seriousness because we are joyful in the Lord? Ah yes, we may 
be criticized for lack of seriousness because we are joyful in other ways, and I am not sure that such a 
criticism is not well deserved. There is a sense in which I fear that we do lack seriousness. These men 
were not glad because they were sharing in the frivolity of an age. They were glad because they were 
with Jesus. That was the gladness which made men criticize them for lack of seriousness. Are we ever so 
criticized to-day? How little we really seem to know of the joy of the Lord. I asked Dan Crawford what 
impressed him most forcibly when he got back to London after twenty-three years in the long grass of 
Central Africa. He said, "The fact that London had lost its smile. I stood on the bridges, and walked 
along the thoroughfares, and looked at the hurrying peoples, and they all looked so sad." Is not that also 
true of the Church? Would not the fairer criticism of those who name his name to-day be not lack of 
seriousness born of joyfulness in the Lord, but lack of joyfulness in the Lord, expressing itself in 
depressing seriousness in the things of life? 



Once again, are we ever criticized for our failure to distinguish between the sacred and the secular, 
because we are sanctifying the secular? We are criticized for neglecting the Sabbath, and rightly so 
perchance. 1 cannot tell. I cannot judge. You tell me of men who spend their Sabbath, and week-ends, 
motoring and playing golf. 1 say frankly, 1 have nothing to do with legislating for these men. I can pity 
them honestly and kindly and without patronage. I can pray for them. But unless there is the expulsive 
power of a new affection, I do not wonder that they do it. 

My trouble is not with these men outside the Christian Church. My trouble is with men inside the 
Christian Church. Is there a sanctification of the secular that makes other men criticize us, or are we 
secularizing the sacred? Along these lines of investigation 1 think we may profitably press forward alone; 
and that for the correction and inspiration of our own lives. 

Or once more, are men of the world ever saying that we are worthless because we rebuke their 
worthlessness? That is the story of the Son of God. The very character of Christ, the very attitude of 
Christ, the known purpose of Christ toward that man with the withered hand, made these men hate him. 
They called him worthless because they themselves were worthless. Are we ever criticized for 
worthlessness for these reasons? 

A real fellowship with Christ must bring us into a partnership with him in expression and experience. If 
by diligence we add to faith all the things implicated therein, we shall go with him where he goes, do 
with him what he does, for our emotional nature will be mastered by his compassions. That will 
inevitably mean that we are misunderstood as he was, hated as he was, and persecuted as he was. But it 
will also mean that through us needy humanity will be served and saved, as it was through him. 

The supreme value of our meditation is that of its revelation of the glory of Christ, the Servant of God; 
and in proportion as we desire to serve as we should, we must come into line, in fellowship with him: 

"O who like thee, so calm, so bright. 

Thou Son of man, thou Light of light! 

O who like thee did ever go 
So patient through a world of woe! 

"O who like thee so humbly bore 
The scorn, the scoffs of men before; 

So meek, forgiving. Godlike, high, 

So glorious in humility. 

"O in this light be mine to go, 

Illuming all my way of woe; 

And give me ever on the road 
To trace thy footsteps, oh my God.” 

Mark 3:7 

"he appointed twelve." Mr 3:14 
Mi-3:7-19 a. 

THE opposition to the Servant of God was by no means universal, nor indeed at the time was it general. 
Our Lord attracted men irresistibly, and among them he exercised a ministry of mighty and prevailing 
power. When the coalition of Pharisees and Herodians took counsel to destroy him, he withdrew to the 
sea f and here again Mark summarizes the story of very much service in a few sentences. The multitudes 
grew in number, and gathered from all quarters. Not only did the Galilean crowds go after him. There 
were also those who had travelled north from Judaea, and among them were some from Jerusalem itself. 
They came moreover from Idumsea, that is from Edom; from the region beyond Jordan, that is the region 
usually described as Persea; and from Tyre and Sidon. From all these places they came, the fame of 
Jesus having travelled far and wide; they came to hear his words, observe his works, and share in the 



benefits which he was so lavishly conferring upon men. Those with plagues pressed upon him. in order 
that they might touch him, and receive his healing; wherever he went, unclean spirits recognizing his 
presence, confessed him Son of God, only to be silenced and cast out from their possession of men. In 
order to escape a while from the pressure of these crowds, he secured a little boat from which, in all 
probability, he taught the people, and in which he may have sailed away to some other place. That, 1 
think, is the inference of the story. 

At this juncture he selected his apostles. Going up into a mountain he called twelve from among his 
disciples. This was action in advance, preparatory to a wider ministry, before the hour of his arrest and 
passion. Hostility had manifested itself to him in Judaea, and he had left that region when John was 
imprisoned, and had begun his ministry in Galilee. Hostility manifested itself to him in Nazareth, as he 
passed on his way to Capernaum. In Capernaum itself it had already been manifested when the scribes 
and Pharisees criticized him for forgiving sins, and it had grown until now the Pharisees and Herodians 
were taking counsel to destroy him. He knew that the hour would come when they would be successful, 
for that was by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God; and ere that hour arrived he would 
increase the scope of his own ministry. This he did by calling into yet closer cooperation with himself a 
certain number of men in order that they might exercise an immediate ministry, and thus be prepared for 
that larger ministry which should follow his exodus, and the coming of the Holy Spirit. 

The story then of this paragraph is full of value in this matter of his appointment of some within the 
circle of discipleship, to special relationship with himself, and to special service in fellowship with 
himself. Already all his disciples were witnesses to him. Those who had yielded their allegiance were 
those who spread his fame far and wide as they told the story of what he had done for them. It was his 
intention, as we know full well, that to the end of time all his disciples should be witnesses for him. 
Nevertheless, it was necessary, within the circle of those earliest disciples, to call some into special 
relationship, and into special fellowship in service. Let us observe three things; first, his election of the 
twelve, "He calleth unto him whom he himself would: and they went unto him"; secondly, his 
appointment of those whom he elected, "He appointed them that they might be with him, and that he 
might send them forth to preach, and to have authority to cast out demons"; and finally, his distinctions 
within the circle of the twelve; three he surnamed, and the rest he did not. 

First then as to this matter of our Lord’s election of the twelve. I have most resolutely chosen the word 
"election" for it brings us face to face with the central fact, a fact which is of supreme importance. The 
words of Mark read thus, "He goeth up into the mountain, and calleth unto him whom he himself would, 
and they went unto him.” Now if we put that statement into the order of its procedure, we must begin at 
the centre first, "Whom he himself would"; secondly, "He calleth unto him," that is those already chosen; 
and finally, "they went unto him," that is those chosen and called. 

"Whom he himself would"; that is, those whom he preferred. The word suggests an active option 
resulting from a subjective impulse. There is another word in our New Testament which might be 
translated in the same way, but which does not at all mean the same thing. There is a verb which we 
translate "to will" which suggests passive acquiescence, the decision of the mind which is the result of 
objective considerations, the thought being that of disposition toward a certain action as the result of 
facts without. That is not the word of Mark here. This word suggests self-determining sovereignty, 
choice based upon reason within personality. "Whom he himself would." He was entirely uninfluenced 
by temporary appeals. No appeal that any man might have made to him would have influenced him in 
the least. No protests of inability that any man might have suggested would have changed his purpose. 
His choosing was choosing from within, the choosing of his own sovereignty; a choosing therefore in 
which he assumed all responsibility for what he did. "He called unto him twelve, whom he himself 
would.” That is the fundamental fact. 

His choice proceeded out of his infinite wisdom and understanding. When he called them, it was not 
because they had asked to be called; and when he called them, there was no room for protests of 
inability. He assumed responsibility. 



Those whom he himself had thus chosen he called unto himself, and by that call first set them free from 
all responsibility; and secondly, imposed upon them serious responsibility. He set them free from all 
responsibility. If there were any mistake, he made it. They were not responsible. If there were defects in 
them, he must deal with them and remedy them. They were not responsible. They did not choose to be 
his apostles, and at the last, in the Paschal discourses he said to them with infinite tenderness, and yet 
with wonderful illumination, "Ye did not choose me, but I chose you, and appointed you, that ye should 
go and bear fruit, and that your fruit should abide." That was surely a word of infinite comfort to those 
men to the end of their ministry. There is an infinite ease in doing things he gives us to do, when we can 
say to him, Lord, we did not choose this. Thou art responsible! 

And yet that call brought them into a place of very definite and real responsibility. It called them to 
confidence in the wisdom of his choice. How much these men must have needed this, in subsequent 
hours of fear and failure, of faltering and denial. It called them also to obedience to his commands, and 
therefore to yield to his power. 

Think of the comfort of all this. Truly it was a strange and mixed group of men; not many mighty, not 
many wise; some of them full of that human force which compels attention, some of them unobtrusive 
and willing to be obscure. Yet they were his choice, and he chose them in the interest of the work. He 
had chosen them because they already had powers which he needed. He had chosen them because they 
were capable of appropriating the power he supplied. 

In his Theological Essays R. H. Hutton has this most interesting paragraph: 

"The chosen apostles themselves misunderstand and misinterpret then - Master. Peter, after being told that 
his confession is the rock on which the Church should be built, is spoken of as a tempter and an offence 
to his Master, as one who savours not of the things which are of God, but of those which are of men. 

John is twice rebuked, once for his revengeful spirit, once for his shortsighted ambition. Judas’s 
treachery is predicted. All the twelve are warned that they will fail at the hour of Christ’s trial, and that 
warning, like the more individual prediction addressed to Peter, is certainly most unlikely to have been 
conceived after the event. In a word, from beginning to end of the Gospels, we have evidence which no 
one could have managed to forge, that Christ deliberately chose materials of which it would have been 
impossible for any one to build a great organization, unless he could otherwise provide, and continue to 
provide, the power by which that organization was to stand." 

All that is true. When he chose those men he did indeed choose men utterly inadequate to the doing of 
his work, knowing that he himself could empower them to do it; but it is also true that he chose men in 
whom there were capacities which he would sanctify and employ. That is a principle never to be 
forgotten. 1 sometimes hear it said that God chooses men entirely unfitted for certain work by nature, and 
fits them by grace. 1 deny it absolutely. There is no such discord between God’s original creation of a 
man, and his use of him for the purposes of his work. How often have I heard it said that D. L. Moody 
was a man with no natural gift of speech. I deny it. Those who knew Moody best would agree that had 
he never been a Christian man he would yet have been a master of assemblies, an orator, sweeping and 
swaying men by the force of his natural eloquence. Upon that capacity God fastened, sanctified it, 
cleansed it, filled it with the true fire, gave him the godly vision, and made him the mightiest evangelist 
of the last century. 

So, when our Lord chose these men, he chose them, knowing his power and their powers; and knowing 
that in the fact of their cession to him, and his cession of himself to them in the Spirit’s fellowship, he 
had found the men best suited to the doing of his work. 

Let us proceed to consider what Mark tells us concerning the appointment of the men thus elected. He 
appointed them to two things; first to be with him; and secondly that he might send them forth to preach 
and to have authority to cast out demons. 



The first was initial, preparatory, fundamental, necessary. He appointed them to be with him. The 
immediate application of the words undoubtedly was, that he called them at this time in some senses — 
all the details of which we cannot explain, for we have no record — into closer association with himself. 
He called them to a special training which was to consist of more intimate nearness to himself. I am 
inclined to think that from this hour, he spent a great deal of time in private with them, gave himself to 
them more completely than he had done before, and began that process which was so marked in the latter 
part of his ministry, of withdrawing himself from the multitudes, and devoting himself more and more to 
them. He appointed them to be with him. 

This, however, does not for a moment exhaust the meaning of the phrase. The very preposition made use 
of is illuminative. The preposition with indicates the very closest association, an association which 
inevitably and invariably issues in resemblance, and consequently in true instrumentality. They became 
men through whom he could act unhindered. In the mystic mystery of Pentecost they became actual 
members of his body, mastered by his intelligence, driven by his emotions, governed by his volitions. In 
this sense also he appointed them to be with him. 

In the last great prayer of Christ he made use of this same preposition several times. First, "And now, 
Father, glorify thou me with thine own Self, with the glory which I had with thee before the world was." 
That threefold use of that particular - preposition illuminates its value in my text, "He appointed them to 
be with him.” Again, "While I was with them, I kept them in thy name which thou hast given me: and 1 
guarded them, and not one of them perished, but the son of perdition." And yet once more: "Father, I 
desire that they also whom thou hast given me be with me where I am; that they may behold my glory, 
which thou hast given me." 

1 know how unsafe it may be to build doctrines upon prepositions, but there is much of suggestiveness in 
this; and in our Lord’s use of this one in that great prayer, we have a revelation of union with his Father, 
of his giving of himself to his disciples in the days of his flesh, and of his perpetual puipose for them that 
they should be with him to behold his glory not in heaven only, but here in travail with him, and 
presently in triumph. 

Having appointed them to be with him, he appointed them also to go forth to preach and to have 
authority to cast out demons. In a flash their relationship to himself, to men, and to the underworld of 
evil is revealed. Their relationship to himself was that he appointed them as his apostles. Originally the 
word means those who are set apart. Resultantly it means those who are sent forth. The suggestiveness of 
the word is that he only sends forth those whom he has set apart. This was their relationship to himself. 
Wherever they went, and whatever they did, and whatever they said, they were his apostles, set apart to 
him, and in the power of that setting apart, sent forth. 

They were sent forth to preach. The word made use of here suggests that preaching which is the work of 
the herald. It was a common word in the Greek language, and from Homer was used to describe the work 
of the messengers of kings, magistrates, princes, military commanders, those vested with public 
authority. The word always suggests formality, gravity, an authority that must be listened to and obeyed. 
He sent that strange group of men, so mixed and so varied and so lacking in strength and wisdom, to 
preach. 

He sent them, moreover, to have authority over demons; authority, not power; power was always his. 
They had authority to speak in his name, so that his power might become operative for the casting out of 
demons, and the mastery of the underworld of evil. 

He appointed them, and the very word made use of here is poetic and beautiful with the poetry and the 
beauty of Greece. Paul writing his Ephesian letter, said, "We are his workmanship." That is the same root 
idea, and might be translated, we are his poems. His work is always a thing of beauty and a thing of use. 
His appointments are of the same character. Their appointment was infinitely more than official. It was 
an enabling. His appointment is his workmanship. 



This was the secret of strength in both applications. He appointed them to be with him, and because he 
appointed them to be with him, they must be fitted for the fellowship. Because he appointed them to 
service, they must be strengthened for the service, difficult as it inevitably would be. 

Thus we come to the last matter, one of interest and suggestiveness, that of his distinctions. He surnamed 
three of them, Peter and James and John. Our word surnamed is the translation of a phrase, which quite 
literally means he imposed a name upon them; the phrase itself suggesting a naming indicative of his 
authority, and the outcome of their character. 

With his naming of Peter, we are all familiar. It has been the subject of many a consideration. He 
surnamed him prophetically when he first met him. That was Peter’s introduction to Jesus. It came in 
that hour when Jesus, looking into his eyes said, "Thou art Simon the son of John: thou shalt be called 
rock." Later at Caesarea Philippi, when Peter made his great confession, Jesus looked again into his eyes 
and said, "Blessed art thou, Simon son of Jonah." He named him rock — the symbol of strength and 
solidity — the most changeable and vacillating man among them. 

Now let it be observed that he did not name him something that he could not be. There was no 
contradiction of the true nature of this man in this name. It was a contradiction of the experience of the 
man, but not of his nature. Peter stands out on the New Testament page as the elemental man, the man in 
whom all elemental forces were found. He was a man of intellectual strength; a man of emotion; a man 
of marvellous volitional powers; strong-willed and yet weak and frail; all the elemental forces there, but 
lacking cohesion, consistency, because lacking a principle, which would weld them into strength. To him 
Jesus said, I have chosen you, Simon, and I have appointed you to be with me, and to preach, and to cast 
out demons, and I impose a name upon you that will indicate what you will become. Peter would never 
have become rock apart from Christ, but the capacities that became rock were in his nature. What Christ 
did was to take hold of the elemental capacities which were in him by his first birth, and by supplying 
the one thing he lacked, to weld them into strength. 

James and John he surnamed Boanerges. Now it is generally imagined that Jesus called these men 
Boanerges because of what they were. As a matter of fact, exactly the same principle obtained in their 
case, as in that of Peter. He named them for what he would make them, Boanerges, sons of Thunder; a 
poetic description of force and high enthusiasm. The capacities were there, and yet how different these 
brothers were. John was poet, dreamer, visionary. Of James we know little, and in that fact there is a 
revelation of the man; he was quiet and retiring. Christ saw the capacities of the men, and named them 
Boanerges, sons of Thunder. James, when for loyalty to his Lord, he yielded himself and died by the 
sword of Herod; and John, when in the Isle of Patmos, he saw his visions and wrote, were true sons of 
Thunder. 

There were a number not surnamed. Some of them we know. Andrew, the first enquirer; Philip, the first 
whom Jesus really called; Bartholomew, undoubtedly Nathanael, the guileless; Matthew, the publican. 
Here are also some new names. We have not met them before in our study of this Gospel. Thomas, we 
shall find him presently, the magnificent sceptic; another James, about whom we know nothing; 
Thaddseus or Jude, whom we shall hear speak once in the upper room; Simon the Canaanean, that is, the 
Zealot, a member of a very troublesome political party who had now become a Christian and doubtless 
would bring his enthusiasm into Christianity, as he ought to do. That is all we know about these men. 

Yes, but there is one other, a tragic figure, Judas. As the rest, he was chosen, called, appointed to be with 
him and to preach and to have power over demons. And as God is my witness 1 hardly know how to 
speak of this thing, this appallingly solemn fact that he appointed one to be with him who never by any 
means came into that close and mystic association which was his appointment; appointed one to 
preaching, whose preaching if it ever began, ceased, and changed into betrayal; that he appointed one to 
cast out demons, who so failed to respond, that Satan entered into him. I do not think any words of mine 
are necessary. The appalling fact is one to be faced alone; and I resolutely leave it there for myself when 
1 am alone, for you when you are alone. 



The same Lord is still directly, immediately, choosing, calling, appointing. We cannot choose to be his 
apostles. We must be his chosen, or we can never serve. I cannot choose to be a missionary or a 
Christian minister. 1 must be chosen. The restfulness of this consideration lies in the fact that his choices 
are right choices, and that his calls are vindications. If he has called me I know it, and if he has called 
me. He has chosen me. 

Every day I live 1 wonder more why he called me; but I know he did, and therein is my rest, my peace. 

Now for a solemn enquiry. 1 have emphasized the fact that none can choose to be minister or missionary. 
He must choose. This, however, leads on to the solemn enquiry as to whether perchance he has called 
and chosen, and there has not been obedience. 1 think this is a question that young men should be asking 
very seriously today everywhere. I cannot go to young men and ask them to become missionaries. They 
cannot choose to be ministers or missionaries. But I can and I do ask them whether the call has come to 
them. It may have come in some early morning hour of quiet communion, or in the appalling solemnity 
of some great convocation of the people of God; and yet they may have been busy ever since trying to 
persuade themselves that it was no call, listening to the voices of time and of the world and of earthly 
advantage. 

Young men, my brothers within the Christian Church, young women, my sisters within the Christian 
Church, you cannot elect to serve. But if he has elected and called you, how solemn the responsibility 
that rests upon you. 1 pray you, be of good cheer, for if he calls it is because he has chosen, and your 
responsibility is only that of yielding. He is responsible. If it is a mistake it is his mistake. If there are 
difficulties in you, he knows them, he is responsible, he will deal with them. Blessed be God, he is able 
to deal with them; for he takes the weak things to confound the mighty, and the foolish to bring to naught 
the wise, and the things that are not, in order that he may destroy the things that are. 

Mark 3:19 

"And he cometh into a house." Mr 3:19 b 
Mi-3:19-35. 

THESE words separate and connect two paragraphs, the first recording the special setting apart of the 
twelve, and the second telling of some things following thereupon. 

The twelve had been chosen, called, and appointed by the Lord. They were now to be with him in a new 
and special sense before being sent forth to preach and to have authority to cast out demons. From this 
time there was most evidently a deeper note in his teaching, and his operations brought out into greater 
clearness the forces which were against him, and his power over them. From this point in the narrative of 
Mark, to the sixth verse of the sixth chapter, (after which follows the account of the sending forth of the 
twelve), we find recorded, in sequence, some of the events in which these twelve were "with him." 

After the solemn ordination on the mountain, the Lord and the twelve entered a house, probably still that 
of Simon and Andrew, which he seems to have made his home and headquarters. The marginal reading 
of the Revised Version, suggesting that these words should be translated, "And he cometh home,” is 
indeed an illuminative one, for the phrase literally translated is, "He cometh into house"; not the house, 
or a house, but into house. It is a phrase suggesting the idea of home. The Greek word here translated 
"house" is one never used of a building merely. It was always used of a building inhabited; sometimes of 
the Temple as inhabited by God, sometimes of the dwellings of men as inhabited by men. 

So the suggestion here is that he came home, and immediately the crowds congregated, and their 
demands were such that he and his disciples could not so much as eat bread. In that statement of Mark a 
there is a wonderful revelation, first of the attractiveness of Jesus; and then also, of his self-surrender. 
Wherever he was, they came with their sick and suffering, their sad and sorrowing; and he gave himself 
to them. 



Mark has not recorded for us all that transpired at that time. Other of the evangelists give more of his 
teaching. But Mark has given us the account of two matters which illustrate the opposition which Jesus 
encountered, on the one hand from his friends, well-meaning but nevertheless opposition; and on the 
other hand from his foes, by no means well-meaning, and quite definitely hostile. 

It is important, therefore, in order to an intelligent study of the story that we observe the method of Mark, 
and the order of events. He records the fact that his friends, hearing of his doings, started out to find him, 
and to put him under restraint. {Mr 3:20,21 } This is a reference, undoubtedly, to his mother and his brethren. 
The literal translation of the words rendered "His friends" is, "They who were from beside him"; that is, 
those who were related to him. They, hearing of the unstintedness of his giving of himself to the 
crowding multitudes, said, "He is beside himself"; and they started to find him, and to restrain him; 
started probably from Nazareth, whither the news of him and of his immediate activities had reached. 

In the meantime, while they travelled toward Capernaum, both Matthew and Luke state that, there in the 
house, he healed a demoniac — Mark making no reference to the healing — and that gave occasion for 
the criticism of himself and his work by the Jerusalem scribes, in which they declared that he had 
Beelzebub, and that by the prince of the demons he cast out demons. Then in the midst of his teaching, 
consequent upon that criticism, his mother and his brethren arrived. Matthew says "While he was yet 
speaking" his mother and his brethren came. 

Let us observe then, the opposition which this paragraph reveals; dealing first with the opposition of his 
foes as revealed in the criticism of the Pharisees; and then with the opposition of his friends as revealed 
in the hour when his mother and his brethren arrived. 

We have observed in a previous study the opposition r that was offered to our Lord in Galilee. The first 
manifestation was in the house at Capernaum, when he had said to a man, "Thy sins are forgiven," they 
said, "He blasphemeth: who can forgive sins but One, even God." This was a perfectly sincere criticism, 
entirely justified if he had been such as they thought him, merely a human teacher. None can forgive sins 
save God. That was the first manifestation of opposition. 

The second manifestation was in Levi’s house, when they criticized him for consorting with sinners; and 
again, through his disciples, because they had not observed the fasts. 

Then followed the opposition in the cornfields, when they charged his disciples with breaking the 
Sabbath as they plucked the ears of corn on their journey. 

That opposition culminated with the scene in the synagogue when they watched him that they might 
accuse him, and he gave them the opportunity they sought, as he healed the man with a withered hand. 
The result of that healing was that of the coalition between Pharisees and Herodians, and their taking 
counsel together, how they might destroy him. 

In the interval between the hour when that coalition was formed and this, great things had taken place. 
Multitudes had come from north, south, and east, from all the country side, and had followed him. Great 
wonders had been wrought, and the special note which Mark perpetually emphasizes, and to which, we 
shall come for more particular consideration a little later on, was that of his power over evil spirits. There 
had been special and persistent exorcisms in the course of our Lord’s ministry. Before thinking of the 
criticism offered and the opposition manifested, it is well that we remind ourselves that nothing new had 
taken place. Only one more demon was cast out, one more man healed, restored; there had been one 
other putting forth of power, not in violation of order, but for the restoration of order on the part of our 
Lord. Therefore in the criticism of the Pharisees at this point we discover no criticism proceeding 
honestly against some new difficulty, but criticism proceeding out of the hatred for the Lord which had 
taken possession of their hearts. They had been watching for the opportunity. These Jerusalem scribes 
now uttered their criticism. 



Observe with care, moreover, in the reading of the story that their criticism was twofold. It is important 
to see this, because our Lord answered the two parts of that criticism quite distinctly. The form of the 
statement by Mark makes this quite clear. They said, "He hath Beelzebub," and, "By the prince of the 
demons casteth he out the demons.” Their criticisms declared first something concerning himself, and 
secondly something concerning his work. As to himself, they said, "He hath Beelzebub." As to his work, 
that particular work which he had been doing in the casting out of the demons, they said, "By the prince 
of the demons casteth he out the demons." 

In our Lord’s reply he dealt first with the second part of their criticism, that of his work; and secondly 
and most solemnly, with the first part of their criticism, that of himself. 

There is no need that we should dwell at any great length upon their criticism. They said, "He hath 
Beelzebub." The exact significance of that word Beelzebub it is impossible to decide. It may have meant 
quite simply "the lord of the house," a reference to the whole underworld of evil, and to the presidency 
over that underworld of one master. In that case it meant quite simply, "the lord of the demons," and was 
synonymous with the description that follows, "the prince of the demons." Translated, by a common use, 
it may have meant "the dung-god." The general meaning is plain. They declared that Jesus was possessed 
by, and under the mastery of, Satan; that he was acting in league with one who was the source of all 
uncleanness. They charged him with being possessed by an evil spirit, supreme in uncleanness, the 
master and fountainhead of everything that was impure. 

From that criticism of himself to the criticism of his work was an easy stage, the second being a 
sequence of the first. "By the prince of the demons casteth he out the demons." This was indeed a subtle 
word. They declared, in effect, that in all these exorcisms he was trifling with men and with evil spirits 
for personal ambition. They declared that there was no beneficence in his activities, no compassion in the 
things that he was doing; that he was not casting out evil spirits because he compassionated the men 
whom they possessed, but that he was acting in the realm of which he was a native, the underworld of 
uncleanness. In order to attract attention to himself, and so to gain for himself some passing popularity, 
he was trifling with men, and was trifling even with that very underworld of evil. 

We turn then to the answer of Jesus, and look at him, listen to him, as the Servant of God, as he is 
supremely set forth in these stories. Dealing first with the second part of their criticism, that of his work, 
he answered them negatively and positively, showing first the falseness of their philosophy; and 
secondly making quite clear the secret of his own power. 

Showing first the falseness of their philosophy, he declared the folly of their suggestion. They 
understood the motive of Satan, personal aggrandisement and ambition; but they were ignorant of his 
devices; they did not know his method. When they suggested that Satan was trifling with the underworld 
for purposes of personal aggrandisement, they were entirely ignorant of his methods. Our Lord’s 
words — so familiar that we may miss the profundity of then - philosophy — revealed his perfect 
knowledge of the subtlety of his foe. He reminded them that Satan does not fight against Satan, for in so 
doing he would bring his kingdom to an end, and would frustrate the purpose of his own ambition. If a 
house be divided against itself it cannot stand, and perchance in that very employment of the word 
"house." He was remembering the significance of what they had said, that he was in league with the lord 
of the house of evil. A house divided against itself cannot stand. "If Satan hath risen up against himself, 
and is divided, he cannot stand, but hath an end." So he immediately showed the folly of their suggestion 
in that while assuming the motive underlying the mastery of the underworld of evil, they were entirely 
ignorant of the devices of Satan. 

By that reply, moreover, the whole underworld of evil is set in the light. There came a day when Paul the 
apostle wrote, "We are not ignorant of his devices." These men were ignorant of the devices of Satan. 

But these devices were dragged into the light, and made clear before the eyes of men by the very 
ministry of our Lord. This is one instance in which we see Christ revealing the fact that through these 
very men Satan was attempting to deceive men about his own methods, in order ultimately to hold them 
within his grasp. In their suggesting that Satan himself had been working the wonders of demon 



exorcism he was deceiving men as to his devices. The earnestness and clarity of our Lord’s reply was 
intended to silence opposition; and for evermore to set out in clear outline, the revelation of the fact that 
at the heart of evil is a perpetual untruth, and that Satan will for evermore proceed upon the basis of the 
lie that deceives and slanders men, and that slanders God. 

He did not, however, leave his answer to this criticism at that point. In words, the ultimate value of 
which we shall only refer to, he declared the secret of his victories. Using a parable, he said that the 
strong man armed can only be defeated by one who is stronger than he. In that picture our Lord claimed 
that he was stronger than the strong man armed. The strong man armed is Satan himself, the master of 
the underworld of evil, holding its hosts of opposition under his control. But the One upon whom they 
had been looking, to whom they had been listening. Whose works they had been discussing, against 
whom their hearts were now moving in hatred, because they were unable to understand him, and were 
not honest enough to follow him, claimed in that hour to be stronger than the strong man armed; and 
declared that every exorcism that he wrought was the result of his power, which was superior to tine 
whole underworld of evil. 

Then passing to the first part of their criticism which was far the more serious, he uttered these words 
which are so full of appalling solemnity: "Verily I say unto you. All their sins shall be forgiven unto the 
sons of men, and their blasphemies wherewith soever they shall blaspheme; but whosoever shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty" suffer a change in the word 
"guilty" — "is held by an age-abiding sin"; and therefore cannot be forgiven. We have no reason 
whatever to imagine that these men had committed that sin, but they were in the danger-zone, they were 
approaching the sin. 

Let us approach the meaning of our Lord here by an ordinary, every-day illustration. The ultimate sin 
which any man commits against his brother is that of the misinterpretation of his motive. The one sin 
against my brother that can never know forgiveness is that I wilfully misinterpret his motive. If we could 
but remember that, from how many blunders should we be saved! A man may criticize my method, he 
may show how my action does not harmonize with my profession. I may attempt to show him how his 
method does not harmonize with his profession. I may say of this man, who in the political or religious 
world differs from me, that I hold his policy to be entirely wrong, but I have no right to say that his 
motive is impure or unholy or wrong. God is the God of motive. By him alone are motives measured and 
weighed. 

If this is a superlative fact in the realm of human interrelationships, then we begin to see what was 
happening here, and why our Lord’s words were so severe. They were now attempting to account for his 
motive; they were invading that inner, secret, lonely, holy sanctuary of the reason why he did what he 
was doing. They did what men always do when they invade that sanctuary. They carried into it their own 
pollutions, their own distorted senses of values; and all unconsciously they read into the reason of the 
doings of Jesus, the reason that was prompting them at the moment. They, and not he, were in league 
with the devil. It is almost always so. I very rarely hear a man criticize the motive of another man 
without being at least suspicious that he is attributing to the other man the inspiration of his own 
activities. 

These men had now invaded that realm. All their previous opposition had been against himself, as to his 
methods, but this invaded the realm of motive where in his case the Holy Spirit was supreme. He had 
taken no journey and sought no rest, he had eaten no meal save in communion with God the Holy Spirit. 
He had healed no sick soul save as the result of unutterable and inexpressible anguish, the anguish of 
God which atones for human guilt. He had cast out no demons save by the finger of God. When these 
men suggested that the motive of his activity was that of league with unutterable filthiness, with the 
source and origin of all uncleanness, can we wonder that — not on his own behalf, but on behalf of 
eternal right, and the principles that must constitute the foundations of the Kingdom of God, — He made 
a protest so severe and so solemn. They were in the danger-zone, approaching a blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit, which is only committed by men who have so yielded themselves to the mastery of unholy 
things, that they fail to detect good when they see it, and so attribute the results produced to a deeper 



evil, and declare that the producer is in partnership with Beelzebub. That is eternal sin, which in the 
nature of it never can be changed, and consequently for which there never can be forgiveness. We have 
no reason to believe these men had committed that sin in its finality, but they were coming into its 
region. Our Lord at that moment was looking on, as he ever was, to his larger day of ministry, to that 
ministry which should succeed his Cross, Resurrection, Ascension, and Pentecost, to that ministry in the 
midst of which we live our lives; rejoicing in the fact of the wider and more intimate and marvellous 
ministry that followed Pentecost, more intimate and more marvellous than that of the days, of his flesh. 
Jesus lifted his eyes, and looking to those days when the Spirit should be poured in fulness upon men 
who should continue his work in spiritual power and without geographical limitations, said, In that hour 
it will be possible for men to sin a sin for which there shall be no forgiveness. 

We now pass on to look at the opposition of his friends. Quite literally, as we have said, the phrase "His 
friends" means "they that were from beside him." Wycliffe translated with great accuracy, "His 
kinsmen"; and Tyndale, employing a colloquialism of the time, "they that belonged unto him," his own 
blood relations, undoubtedly his mother and his brethren. 

It is interesting to observe in passing that this is the first appearance of Mary since Cana, when Jesus had 
said to her, What is there between thee and me; and indicated that there were things in himself that she 
did not apprehend at the time. This is also the first appearance of his brethren since they travelled with 
him from Cana to Capernaum in that early year of his ministry. Now they are seen coming to him. Their 
complaint was that he was beside himself. This was their interpretation of the ceaselessness of his 
activity. Their criticism was not directed against the particular work he was doing, but that he was doing 
so much. They were not concerned as to his motive. That, they were not questioning. They were there 
believing that One who would so give himself to great motives as to have no time for eating or rest, must 
be beside himself, and their intention was one of solicitude. They wanted to save him, to restrain him. In 
that spirit they travelled; how far we do not know; perchance from Nazareth. So far as we have any right 
to measure the emotion of Jesus by our emotion, — and we have some right, for he entered into our 
humanity — this opposition was surely harder to bear than the opposition of the Jerusalem scribes; more 
difficult to contend with. One was an opposition resulting from malice; the other, opposition resulting 
from love; the first that of those who were against him because they were out of harmony with his purity; 
the second that of those who would try and save him from folly, and take care of him. 

Jesus looked round about upon the twelve; upon those men who were with him. Think what he saw. All 
the subsequent story will reveal it. He saw one man who, mastered by fear and saved by cowardice 
would swear in the darkness of the night that he did not know anything about him; and he saw ten others 
who in the ultimate hours of his agony would run away. But he saw men who in the deepest fact of their 
lives — that very realm of motive were consecrated to God and to him. He saw all the possibilities of 
failure and knew how they were all to work out. But he found that central fact, the motive; he invaded 
that realm which none other could invade, and he said. Behold my brethren, born for my adversity. 
Behold my sisters, born for all sweet confidences and sympathy. Behold my mother, born for all comfort 
and solace. "For whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother." 

He thus revealed a spiritual relation so high as to be infinitely above the affinity of blood relationship. 

He declared that in these men he found his true comfort and solace; not in those who tried to save him 
from the unceasing pressure of the path of duty, but in those who were going to tramp the pathway with 
him; and who, even if for a little while they would leave him, would come back again, and presently 
count it all joy that they were considered worthy to suffer shame for his Name. To this high relationship 
Mary and his brethren also came after a while, but not immediately. 

Our Lord has passed beyond this opposition now, even with regard to his earthly ministry. In the light of 
the accumulating and accumulated testimony of two millenniums, no sane critic to-day suggests that he 
was in league with the devil; or that he was mad. Oh! there are other ways of dealing with the difficulties 
now. They get rid of the devil, and get rid of these stories of exorcisms! Yet mark it well, for it is a 
significant and valuable fact, that when those who are unable to believe the things that some of us verily 



do believe, when they have sifted and attempted to destroy the documents, the Lord emerges, and they 
still hold him in reverence, and suggest no complicity with Satan and no madness. 

But the principle of opposition revealed persists against his disciples to-day. The first of these lines of 
criticism is rarely if ever boldly advanced. We are not often charged definitely with being in complicity 
with the devil. But the same thought is subtly suggested even to-day when it is affirmed that the motive 
of Christian service is self-aggrandisement. 

The second is more subtle, and is more persistent. Our friends still say "He is beside himself." What a 
remarkable fact it is that even within the Christian Church, ties of blood relationship constitute terrible 
hindrances to Christian service. Men to-day never seem to think that out-and-out. passionate, and 
sacrificial devotion, suggests madness in any realm, except that of the spiritual. No man suggests that the 
scientist, so devoted to his science that he will give himself to its operations and shorten his life, is 
beside himself. No one suggests that the soldier who gives himself to the high places of the field, and 
sacrifices life in the interests of his country, is beside himself. No man thinks that the explorer who 
shortens life by his intrepid daring is beside himself. No one imagines that the commercial man who is 
so devoted to the amassing of wealth that he shortens life, is beside himself. No! this suggestion is still 
retained for those who make their service for the souls of men sacrificial. 

Let all such be comforted. They are in holy comradeship! At the same time let them endeavour resolutely 
to be of. the number of those who have the highest affinity with the Son of man. because they are 
devoted to the will of God; who will not try to hinder him in sacrificial service, or to save themselves 
therefrom, but walking with him the rough road, will find larger life in the shortening of the present. 

Mark 4:1 

"he taught them many things in parables." Mr 4:2 


Mi-4:1-34. 


As the text suggests, our theme is that of the parabolic teaching of the Lord. This is the special subject of 
the first thirty-four verses in the fourth chapter of Mark. The whole paragraph contains three parables of 
the Kingdom: those of the Sower, the Development from the Blade to the Full Corn, and the Mustard 
Seed. The paragraph opens and closes with declarations that our Lord employed the parabolic method. 
"He taught them many things in parables.” "With many such parables spake he the word unto them, as 
they were able to hear it: and without a parable spake he not unto them; but privately to his own disciples 
he expounded all things.”. 

In the course of the paragraph there are two sections dealing with the reason and purpose of that method 
(Mi - 4:10-12 and Mr 4:21-25). The first of these explanatory passages is somewhat obscure and creates a 
difficulty. 1 propose, then, first to state the difficulty; secondly, to consider it with some care; in order 
that thirdly and finally, we may make some deductions from our study. 

The difficulty is caused by the way, in which Mark records the fact that our Lord employed this 
parabolic method. It is quite evident that at this point in his ministry our Lord adopted this method as he 
had never done before in his dealing 1 with the multitudes. From this time to the. end of his public 
ministry he followed it almost exclusively. Prior to this time he had upon occasion made use of what 
may be described as parabolic illustrations. For instance, when speaking to the woman of Samaria, he 
referred to the water of life springing up unto age-abiding life. Again in the same connection he spoke to 
his disciples of fields white to harvest. At Nazareth he made use of the parabolic proverb, "Physician, 
heal thyself." To his disciples he had said, "1 will make you to become fishers of men." In the course of 
the great Manifesto he had employed the parabolic symbolism of salt, light, and house-building. 


The first full parable that Jesus ever uttered — all three evangelists agreeing — was that of the Sower. 
Recognizing the fact, then, that we are now at the parting of the ways in the method of his ministry so far 



as the outside world was concerned, and that from here to the end, when addressing himself to the 
multitudes, he spoke in parables — as Mark specifically declares, "without a parable spake he not unto 
them" — it is pertinent that we should inquire concerning the reason of this method, in order to the 
following of our Lord upon the pathway of his public ministry as revealed in Mark. 

Let us further prepare for our inquiry by reminding ourselves of the nature of the hour in the ministry of 
Jesus, and the condition of affairs in which he was now situated. 

It was the hour when opposition was becoming far more definite and hostile. We have observed the 
growth of that opposition. In the Galilean ministry it was first manifested in the house at Capernaum 
when he forgave sins, and the scribes challenged him, saying, who is this that forgiveth sins? None can 
forgive sins save God. Then in the house of Levi he was criticized for consorting with sinners, and for 
permitting his disciples to neglect the ceremonial fasts. Later in the cornfields he was criticized for 
permitting his disciples to pluck the ears of com for the satisfaction of their hunger. On another Sabbath 
in the synagogue he healed the man with a withered hand, and the result was that Pharisees and 
Herodians took counsel together how they might destroy him. Yet once more, and finally, in the house at 
Capernaum they had definitely declared that he had Beelzebub, and that by the prince of the demons he 
cast out the demons; and he had answered them with words among the most solemn that ever fell from 
his lips. 

Our Lord was exercising his ministry in the midst of this atmosphere of growing hostility and opposition, 
coming from the rulers, but undoubtedly affecting the multitudes that were still gathering about him. We 
have seen how he looked at those men in the synagogue, and that he was filled with anger as he looked at 
them, the reason of his anger being that he was "grieved at the hardening of their heart." That is a most 
significant declaration in its application to our present study. They were hardening their hearts against 
him, and at this point he began to use the parable definitely, and of set puipose. 

This brings us immediately to the difficult passage. "When he was alone" — separated from the 
multitudes "they that were about him with the twelve asked of him the parables. And he said unto them. 
Unto you is given the mystery of the Kingdom of God: but unto them that are without, all things are 
done in parables: that seeing they may see, and not perceive; and hearing they may hear, and not 
understand; lest haply they should turn again, and it should be forgiven them." 

No careful student of that passage has read it without at some time feeling the difficulty of it. This 
difficulty lies in its apparent meaning, which is that the Lord adopted the parabolic method in order that 
these people might see and not see, might hear and not hear, lest they should turn, and should be 
forgiven. 

There have been two methods of dealing with that difficulty. Devout, earnest, sincere, and loyal 
expositors of the passage have declared that this is true; that even though we cannot understand it, and 
may find ourselves in revolt against it; not upon the basis of our own reason, but because it is out of 
harmony with the whole revelation of God in Christ, we must nevertheless accept it as true, that at this 
point for some reason, he did adopt in his teaching a method which he intended should result in 
hindering these people finding forgiveness. 

The other method of dealing with the difficulty has been that of declaring that it is not true, that it is a 
mistake; therefore the passage is untrustworthy, and is to be eliminated. 

The second method of reasoning is impossible to me. As to the first, I would ask. Is the difficulty due to 
what the passage actually says, or is it due to long-continued misunderstanding and misinterpretation of 
it? 


There are some preliminary things to be considered as we look carefully at this matter. First, the 
narrative of Mark is condensed. This particular passage is evidently very much condensed. The parallel 
passage in Luke is even more condensed than that of Mark, so that there the same difficulty seems to be 



suggested, if not stated in such obtrusive form. But the account of the beginning of the parabolic method, 
and our Lord’s interpretation of its meaning as recorded in Matthew is very much fuller. 


Secondly and therefore, the three narratives are needed for an interpretation of what our Lord said. 
Carefully putting their testimony together, we shall necessarily be nearer a full understanding of our 
Lord’s teaching. 

The last preliminary word is that the subject as presented by Mark is not exhausted in this one paragraph. 
(Mr4:10-12} The second paragraph (Mr4:21-25} is needed, for that also deals with the reason for our Lord’s 
parabolic method. 

To turn to the paragraph itself, the disciples’ inquiry first arrests us, showing that they were face to face, 
not with the difficulty presented to us by these paragraphs, but with the fact that our Lord did here and 
now adopt a new method of teaching. He had asked for the little boat, and his disciples, at his request 
pulling a short distance out from the shore, he sat in the boat, and to the multitudes gathered on the 
beach, he spoke the first full, and formulated parable, that of the Sower. When he had finished, Mark 
says that "when he was alone, they that were about him with the twelve, asked of him the parables.” That 
is a perfectly accurate statement, but somewhat ambiguous. Matthew simply says that they asked him 
why he spoke in parables. That statement illuminates this, and reveals the fact that these men noticed he 
spoke in a parable and when they were alone, that is, while still in the boat, but privately, they asked him 
why he did so. This inquiry he answered immediately in the words that follow. 

We turn then to the answer. The first part of the answer is contained in these words, "Unto you is given 
the mystery of the Kingdom of God; but unto them that are without, all things are done in parables." This 
was a revelation of his intention at that moment to confine himself to the parabolic method. It is 
interesting, as well as valuable and important, that we should remember, what we have already noted, 
that the record of his discourse, as Mark gives it, is not as full as that of Matthew, but is fuller than that 
of Luke. There are differences in all, but the fundamental affirmation is given by each of the evangelists 
in almost the same words: "Unto you is given the mystery (or mysteries) of the Kingdom of God: but 
unto them that are without, all things are done in parables." Unto you is given the mysteries, the hidden 
things, the secret things, the profound things, the ultimate meaning of things; but to those that are 
without, is given the parable, the picture. Thus when they asked him the reason of the parabolic method, 
he first said that the difference in method was due to the difference in relationship between him and men. 
To his disciples he could tell secrets, and make known mysteries. To the people without, who lacked the 
capacity to understand, he could no longer tell the mystery, reveal the secret, or utter the profound thing 
in definite speech. For them, therefore, the parable, the picture was necessary. 

Our Lord then proceeded to explain his reason for adopting the parabolic method. If we only had the 
passage in Matthew, I venture to suggest that the difficulty would not be present to our minds. 

Let us read it: 

"Therefore speak 1 to them in parables; because seeing they see not, and hearing they hear not, neither do 
they understand. And unto them is fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah, which saith": 

"By hearing ye shall hear, and shall in no wise understand; 

And seeing ye shall see, and shall in no wise perceive: 

For this people’s heart is waxed gross, 

And their ears are dull of hearing. 

And their eyes they have closed; 

Lest haply they should perceive with their eyes, 

And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their heart, 

And should turn again, 

And I should heal them." 



In that answer is emphasized our Lord’s revelation of the reason for the adoption of the parabolic 
method. He adopted it because he was surrounded by people who had eyes, but could not see; and ears 
but could not hear; neither could they understand; and they were blind and deaf and dull because they 
had become gross of heart, and had wilfully and resolutely shut their ears, and closed their eyes, lest they 
should turn and be healed. Lest the light should lead them back to God, lest the truth proclaimed should 
produce conviction, they had resolutely shut their own eyes. Therefore Jesus used the parabolic method, 
not in order to blind them, but in order to make them look again; not in order to prevent them coming to 
forgiveness, but in order to lure them toward a new attention. 

Now while this is perfectly plain in Matthew’s record, at the first, it does not seem to be so evident in the 
passage in Mark. Therefore we return to it. In the twelfth verse we read: 

"That seeing they may see, and not perceive; and hearing they may hear, and not understand." 

Is that the same statement as in Matthew? That question must be faced. Matthew reads: "Because seeing 
they see not, and hearing they hear not, neither do they understand." Mark reads, and the translation is 
quite to be trusted here — "that seeing they may see, and not perceive; and hearing they may hear, and 
not understand.” These being two reports of the words of Jesus on the same occasion, one must inteipret 
the other. Shall we then adopt the statement as found in Matthew, that he employed the parable because 
these people seeing, could not see; and hearing, could not hear; or shall we adopt the apparent meaning 
of Mark, that he used the parable here in order that seeing they might see, and yet not perceive; and 
hearing they might hear, and yet not understand? It is impossible to say that on the surface, they convey 
the same idea. Which then interprets which? 

I believe here that Matthew must interpret Mark, because Matthew’s treatment is in consonance with the 
whole fact of the mission of Christ in the world. He did not come for judgment, or to make it impossible 
for men to see and live; but for mercy, and so to make it possible for men to see and live. I do not, 
however, personally think that we are driven to the alternative of supposing that there is disagreement. I 
believe rather that Mark’s is a very much condensed report of what Jesus said, and that our difficulty is 
created entirely by that condensation. 

Let us look at the particular declaration of Mark again. "That seeing they may see, and not perceive." 

Our Lord was presenting a truth concerning the Kingdom of God in parabolic form to these men that 
they may see it, but not perceive it. He was hiding the mystery of the Kingdom from these men, not the 
fact of the Kingdom. He was presenting the truth concerning the Kingdom to these men in parabolic form 
that they might hear, and yet not understand the deep, hidden mystery of the Kingdom of God. In other 
words, our Lord was now adapting his method to the strange and appalling attitude of mind which had 
filled him with anger, which anger was the outcome of grief. He saw them hardening their heart, and 
refusing to listen to his teaching, and consequently he now adopted a method by which he would show 
them as much as may be seen, in order to attract them, by hiding from them those deeper, mysterious 
things which were giving them offence and driving them away from him. 

Then the question naturally arises, What about the remainder of the verse, "Lest haply they should turn 
again?" This is a partial quotation. We have therefore no right to link the "lest haply" with the statement 
of the reason of our Lord’s parabolic method. It must be linked with that whole quotation from which it 
is taken, which Matthew records fully, and Mark does not. The "lest haply" does not refer to any action 
of Christ or of God, but to the action of the men themselves. Not that he adopted the parabolic method, 
lest Imply they might be forgiven; but that he adopted the parabolic method because they had shut their 
own eyes, lest haply they should be forgiven. The "lest haply" does not indicate the purpose of Jesus in 
the parabolic method, but the attitude of soul that made the parabolic method necessary. 

To ask one other question. Why then did he hide from these men the mystery? After he had finished his 
parabolic teaching in the presence of the crowd, he expounded all things to his disciples, but why not to 
the crowds? Why did he hide the mystery from them? 



At this point the second paragraph in our chapter becomes valuable. {Mr 4:21-25} Here again we have the 
two thoughts of the first paragraph, seeing and hearing. The lamp is for seeing; the truth is for hearing. 
Our Lord deliberately declared that the reason for the hiding of the mystery from the crowd was in order 
to its ultimate revelation. The man who hardens his heart against the great things Christ has been saying, 
and closes his eyes, Christ will now lure by a picture which conveys to him no revelation of the secret 
and profound things, but which is in itself true to those secret and profound things. He put the limit, not 
to bewilder men, but to enlighten men; and if they will but be lured by the parable to inquire concerning 
the thing hidden from them, there may be ultimate revelation. Nothing is hidden save that it might be 
manifested; nothing made secret save that it should come to the light. 

Immediately at the close of his first parable, he said, "He that hath ears to hear, let him hear." That was 
the word to the multitudes. Now, in talking to his disciples, he repeated it. "If any man hath ears to hear, 
let him hear." The parable hides the mystery, does not declare the underlying principle of truth and life. 
But let these men hear the parable, and with what measure they mete it shall be measured to them. Their 
attitude of hearing shall create the ultimate result. It shall be measured to them again according to the 
way they measure. If they will hear honestly, even though for the moment the parable has hidden the 
mystery, through the door of the parable they will find their way to the mystery. Our Lord was now 
adopting a method, not of preventing these men coming back to himself and God; but was employing the 
last and only method possible in public teaching for luring them toward the things which they would not 
receive in their nakedness, and in the unveiling of their essential glories. Therefore he adopted the 
parabolic method. 

The last word of explanation here is an important one. "He that hath, to him shall be given; and he that 
hath not, from him shall be taken away even that which he hath." Matthew places that quotation earlier in 
the discourse. He introduces the answer of Jesus by that quotation. Mark concludes with it. This word 
marks the difference between the disciples and the multitudes. The disciples have; these men have not. 
The disciples have gained what they have by obedient relationship with him as King; to them, therefore, 
can be given the mystery. But the men who have not come into that relationship, who have not obeyed 
his first teaching, if now they refuse the parabolic teaching, ultimately there will be taken away from 
them even that which they have. 

Thus our Lord is seen at the parting of the ways, adopting the new method of the parable, not to prevent 
men coming to himself, but to lure them and win them. So the beneficence of the parabolic method is 
revealed. 

Can one believe otherwise? When later on these men, still in hostility, bitterly criticized him for eating 
and drinking with publicans and sinners, and in answer thereto our Lord spoke to them the matchless 
parable of lost things; the lost sheep, the lost silver, and the lost son, it is unthinkable that Jesus was 
adopting that method to prevent men reaching the Father. He was luring men who would not listen to the 
essential truth, with pictures. To men who would not believe in the meaning of his Shepherd ministry, 
nor in the declaration concerning the Father’s interest in men, nor in his declaration concerning his 
Father; to them he gave pictures to explain his mission, not to prevent their coming, but to hasten their 
steps, and lure them toward the heart of God. 

In conclusion, let us make some deductions. The method of Christ with rebellious souls who have 
become gross of heart, dull of hearing, wilfully blind, is the hiding of the mysteries which would affright 
and offend them and the presenting of pictures which invite and suggest. If they will answer the 
invitation of the picture, and follow its suggestion, lo! they will find themselves face to face with the 
mystery. 

Therefore the parable is ever an open door to the mystery. The mystery is not stated within it, the 
profound and underlying secrets are not therein declared, but they are involved. If men will but consider 
the picture, they will be compelled to inquiry, and if they will inquire, he will answer, and will lead them 
beyond the picture to the fact behind, through the parable to the mystery of life. 



Now let me remark in this connection that that method is vaster and more perpetual in the Divine 
economy than that of the actual parables of our Lord. When he adopted the parabolic method at this 
dividing of the ways in his ministry, and followed it to the end, it was not something new, but something 
perpetual and persistent. Whatever the writer of the proverb may have meant, there is remarkable 
significance in the first proverb in the collection made by the men of Hezekiah’s days. "It is the glory of 
God to conceal a thing; but the glory of kings is to search out a matter." { p r 2S:2 } There is the whole 
principle in a flash. There is a crystallized statement of God’s perpetual method. It is the glory of God to 
conceal. He does so first, because things concealed are things that men at the moment cannot look at, 
understand, or accept. He conceals them in the vesture of the material, the passing, the parabolic. But the 
glory of kings is to search out the matter, and a man demonstrates his true kingship as obeying the 
suggestion of the picture and the parable, he presses to the heart of it. Whenever he does that, God who 
has concealed the matter, answers him in revelation. 

That is God’s method in all creation. It is the glory of God to conceal a thing. Imagine how much God 
concealed from man in this earth, when he made it. We live in an age of discovery. What is discovery? 
Revelation, always! The glory of kings is to search out a matter. But God has hidden all they are 
searching out. Why did he conceal it? Why does he still conceal it? Because men are not prepared for 
revelation at the moment, and they must find their way to the secret and hidden things, through the 
processes of suggestion that are made. 

There is another illustration, more supreme, more tremendous; absolutely final and inclusive, most 
familiar, and yet most mysterious and wonderful. "No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him." Jesus was the final parable. Let John, who 
wrote these words ultimately, tell us what happened. We looked at him, our hands handled him, and then 
we found the mystery, the Word of life, the Logos of God. 

When Jesus looked around, and saw the grossness and hardness of men’s hearts, he turned to parables, 
himself being the supreme parable. He uttered parables, as he had come, "God contracted to a span," to 
woo rebellious hearts back to the heart of God, whom they could not, or would not know. He gave them 
parables to woo their rebellious hearts back to himself, whom they were about to refuse. It is the 
perpetual method of God. 

Then let us dare to use his method, never forcing the mysteries of our faith upon unwilling souls, as 
necessary to salvation; never demanding in the first place from gross, deaf, blind men and women that 
they accept doctrines of Deity, of Resurrection, and of Atonement, which men cannot understand. Let us 
rather lure them back by pictures which are true to the mysteries, and which must inevitably lead on to 
those mysteries. 

Mark 4:35 

"who then is this, that even the wind and the sea obey him?" Mr 4:41. 

Mr 4:35-41. 

THIS was the question of a great fear. The statement of Mark, which our translators have rendered, 

"They feared exceedingly," quite literally rendered is, They feared with a great fear. 

Moreover this fear was not produced by the storm, but by the calm. Whatever fear they had in the 
presence of the storm was lost as the greater fear and consternation took possession of them, when the 
storm was suddenly hushed and ended. In the question, therefore, we discover the effect produced upon 
the twelve by what the Lord had done. The stilling of the storm was a sign granted to the twelve only, the 
men who at this time were with him, by his appointment, being specially trained for work to which 
presently they were to be sent. 



Mark was most careful to link this wonderful stilling of the storm with the day of parabolic teaching, that 
day of wonderful teaching, when Jesus requested his disciples that they should cross to the other side, 
and when their compliance with his request was ready and immediate. As Mark graphically states it, they 
took him "as he was" in the boat; that is, without making any change of situation, without making any 
special preparation for crossing over, or for being away for any length of time. In all probability the 
phrase "as he was" also suggests that he was tired with the strain and tension of that day, the crowds 
pressing upon him, and the pouring out of himself in parabolic teaching, followed by the private 
exposition of his teaching to his own disciples. 

The boat put away from the land in the quiet and the calm of the evening. Almost immediately they were 
in the midst of the storm, one of those furious storms that still sweep so suddenly from the mountains 
and lash the sea into turmoil and unrest, storms which Rob Roy has described for us so graphically as to 
enable us for all time to understand this story better. As he has said, the wind, having gathered force, 
seems literally to tumble in avalanches upon the water, and beat it into wildness. The word that Mark 
used here means more than an ordinary storm, it means a furious storm. 

There, in the hinder part of the vessel, with his head upon the cushion (not a cushion, but the only one 
there), Jesus was asleep. The disciples were filled with perturbation. The storm undoubtedly was of 
unusual severity, for these men were sailors who understood the management of their craft; but they 
were at their wits’ end, and at last made their way toward the sleeping Jesus, and waking him, said to 
him: Master, is it no concern to thee that we perish? Then quietly rising from his slumber, he looked out 
over the storm-tossed waters, and addressed the wind with anger: "He rebuked the wind." This is a very 
strong word. One of the earliest translators rendered it, "He menaced the wind." Morison, with that 
quaint accuracy which characterized him, says that the real force of the statement is, I he rebuked the 
wind, and then addressing himself to the sea, said, Be muzzled. The peculiar quality of what happened 
was that of the suddenness of the change. The wind ceased; and the sea, which in the ordinary course of 
events would be a long time sobbing itself back into quietness, was almost immediately — to use the 
forcible thought of the Greek word — beaten back into levelness. Over the sea, and away to the 
mountains, and everywhere, with sudden swiftness there was quietness and calm. Then, looking at the 
disciples, Jesus said to them, "Why are ye fearful? Have ye not yet faith?" They then forgot all about the 
terror of the storm in the new fear, a great fear, an exceeding great fear that possessed them, a fear that 
had at its heart a sense of awe. They said one to another, "Who then is this, that even the wind and the 
sea obey him?" 

The story is suggestive in a hundred ways. Perhaps every preacher turns to it sooner or later, some often 
in the course of a life’s ministry; and yet it is ever fresh, fascinating, forceful. It is so full of 
suggestiveness that it has inspired the poets also, and we have a rich collection of hymns expressive of 
its varied values. The story has values which make for new strength and new joy, however tempest- 
tossed man may be. 

The first value of the event to the twelve is revealed in this question, "Who then is this, that even the 
wind and the sea obey him?" To understand their question we must observe with some care what they 
observed, the things that gave rise to the question. We will try to observe them from their standpoint as 
though in very deed we were with them in the boat and passing through their experiences. What did they 
see that day in Jesus that made them ask the question? The question was new, and one compelled by 
some new manifestation. These men had been with him now for some time. They had seen him in many 
circumstances. They had heard many different tones in that voice which in itself was all music. Yet 
something happened which made them say, who then is this? 

Then secondly, in order to understand them, we must pay special attention to their question; These 
remarks will indicate the lines of our meditation. First, let us see Jesus as the disciples saw him that day; 
secondly, let us see the disciples as they are revealed by the question they asked. 


Jesus as the disciples saw him. For the sake of brevity, I will summarize everything by saying they saw 
him asleep, and they saw him awake. 



They saw him asleep? Let us look at him as they thus saw him. He had been teaching. The day had come 
to its close, the shadows of the evening were about them, but he had requested them to cross to the other 
side of the sea. With alacrity and immediateness they had yielded to his request, and the boat was 
moving away. They saw him find his way to the after-part of the boat, and pillow his head upon the one 
cushion there, and go to sleep. They saw a Man tired, feeling the strain of suffering, conscious of the 
drain made upon him by the success of those gathered multitudes, and the opposition which was growing 
against him. He was asleep. He needed sleep; and he was able to sleep. That in itself was a sign, that he 
was a Man of perfect physical health, and of mental peace. Mark their own word when they presently 
came to him. Have you no concern? That was exactly it. He had no concern, and was at peace. He was a 
Man therefore of spiritual holiness. These are the elements that make for sleep. A man who is in physical 
health, without mental concern, and at peace with God, will sleep. 

We have seen Jesus asleep. Responsive to their touch and their cry, he awoke. The rush of the storm, and 
the sweep of the wind did not wake him; but the touch of the trembling hand, and the cry of men in 
trouble, did. The moment they touched him, and said, "Teacher, carest thou not that we perish?" He was 
awake. There is no need to lift that thought to any higher level than that of his glorious humanity. That 
does not deny his Deity, but it does help us to see what we supremely need to be reminded of — the 
perfection of his humanity. We have seen something of this glory in a mother, whom all the noise of 
traffic will not waken, but who will be aroused by the sigh of a baby. This was supremely manifest in the 
Lord, for all the excellencies of motherhood were also in him. Thus awakened, he looked out upon the 
storm, unperturbed in his own soul; and with authority he rebuked the winds, and said to the sea, "Peace, 
be still!" 

Without laying undue emphasis upon the fact, it is interesting to notice in passing that in his dealing with 
the storm upon this occasion, our Lord employed exactly the same method as when dealing with demons. 
For the sake of illustration, glance back at the story, of the first Sabbath morning in Capernaum. Then a 
demon cried out and disturbed him in his teaching: "What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of 
Nazareth. Art thou come to destroy us? I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God." Jesus listened 
to the words, and rebuked him, employing exactly the same words. This fact is suggestive; It does seem 
to suggest that there was something in that storm of the nature of the storms that swept upon Job in the 
olden days, which were caused by the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that works in the kingdom 
of darkness. 1 will not argue it, nor dogmatize about it; but I cannot understand Jesus speaking evidently 
in tones of anger to a wind. He rebuked the wind; and the word suggests anger. I cannot understand him 
saying to the sea z Be muzzled. 1 believe that he knew that the storm was due to the spirit of darkness, to 
the underworld of evil. 

Dismiss that thought if you will, and simply look at the actual fact, that he rebuked the wind, and it 
ceased; and then spoke to the sea, and it beat itself back into levelness, and was calm. 

Then while their hearts were filled with wonder at the deed, they heard him reproving them: "Why are ye 
fearful? Have ye not yet faith?" 

Mark the strange merging. The disciples saw a tired Man asleep. They saw a Man so tremendous in 
power, that the wind that tossed the sea into fury ceased; and the sea, tossed into fury, was immediately 
calm. What wonder that they asked: "Who then is this?" 

We have more than those men had. We have the story in the light of subsequent events. Observe the 
things which they did not see, which they could not observe, for they themselves must be observed also. 
They saw the tired Man suddenly rising from the slumber made necessary by his weariness, and hushing 
the storm to rest. What can we see? We see the mighty One who can hush the storm to rest, confronting 
the human soul, and saying, "Why are ye fearful." In other words, it is suggested by this story that the 
problem that confronted God was not that of stilling the storm on the sea, but that of stilling the storm in 
a human soul, and that is a harder work for God! With a word the storm on the sea is over, but even he 
must ask these men, "Why are ye fearful? Have ye not yet faith?" 



In that question there is reminiscence of the way along which he had led them, of the things he had said 
to them, of the things he had done, of all the pathway along which they had travelled. We see the mighty 
One limited in the presence of a human soul; but not ultimately, nor finally. Before he has finished he 
will also bring peace there; but he had not yet accomplished it, in the case of these men. For the moment 
we see men, to whom this very operation of peace brings no peace, but a new fear. 

Let us look then at the disciples themselves as they are revealed by their question. We must observe 
them in the immediate experiences of the storm; in the sign that was given to them by the stilling of the 
storm. 

Look first at the start they made. Wondering at his wisdom, after the day of parabolic teaching, doing his 
behests with eagerness, they immediately put out to sea. Then, suddenly, the storm came. At first they 
forgot everything in their terror in the presence of the storm, for they were reduced to the point of 
hopelessness. The waves beating into the boat, threatened to engulf it; it seemed that all must be over; 
nothing could save them; they were going down; they were going to perish; there was no help for it; this 
was the end of everything! Then they woke him. Here we must watch them with great care. They 
remonstrated with him in protest, not expecting that he would do anything. We have generally been 
inclined to interpret this story by saying that they woke him in order that he might still the storm. 

Nothing of the kind. They were intensely surprised when he did still the storm. When they said, "Carest 
thou not that we perish," we need to be very careful to understand what they meant. They were not 
protesting against him for being careless that they were perishing. They were protesting against his lack 
of concern in view of the fact that they were all going to perish, himself amongst the number. Their "we" 
referred, not to the disciples only, but to all who were in the boat. To take their words exactly as they 
were uttered, this is what they said: Is it no concern to thee that we perish? Not, Art thou neglecting us? 
But, thou art not perturbed in an hour like this, when the boat is in peril, and our lives are in peril, and 
thy mission is in peril, when we are all about to perish beneath these waters which in the morning will be 
blue and placid again, with all the enterprise of the Kingdom buried beneath them? Is it no concern to 
thee that we perish? It was not a request to him to do anything; but a protest against his apparent 
indifference. 

Then he awoke, and they watched him. They heard his angry rebuke, his authoritative command. They 
heard the rushing and moaning of the wind cease; and they saw the waves beaten back into levelness. 

Then he startled them more than ever. He turned round and reproved them, "Why are ye fearful? Have ye 
not yet faith?" No word of comfort this, but a word of reproof! If this story had been a fabrication, it 
would never have entered into the heart of man to make Jesus speak that word of rebuke! He rebuked 
them, and they were startled; so startled were they, that they feared with a great fear. It was not the storm 
that filled them with fear, but the calm, and what he said to them. 

"Who then is this?" said they. "Who then" — in view of this rebuke — "is this, that even the winds and 
the sea obey him?" These facts demonstrated his right to rebuke. Evidently he was justified in sleeping. 
They had no right to awaken him; and they ought to have known that they had no right to awaken him, or 
else there is no meaning in his rebuke. 

What then were the ultimate values of this event, and what the place that this scene really occupied in 
our Lord’s method with these men, and in his training of them? 

The first value is that of the question which they asked; in the fact that they were compelled to the 
attitude of mind that expressed itself in that question. They had discovered in their Master, in that hour of 
stress and strain and storm, followed by quiet and peace and calm, followed again by strange and new 
rebuke, an authority and a power, demanding a more intensive discipleship; and that more intensive 
discipleship had its manifestation in the question, "Who then is this?" We must get nearer to him! We 
must find out more about him! 



This was a fine attitude of soul to which he brought these men by that event. All down the centuries 
again and again he has brought men to that attitude through storms. "Who then is this, that even the wind 
and the sea obey Him?" The attitude of mind that inspired the inquiry is the first value of the experiences 
through which they had passed. 

The second value is that of the necessary effect upon the past, and upon the future of his ministry, 
produced by the things that had happened that day, by that actual stilling of the storm, and by his strange 
rebuke of them. In that hour there was a seal set upon the authority of all he had been saying. Among 
other things, in that hour there was a vindication as well as an illustration of his parabolic method. He 
had been employing the parable in all that long day of teaching. They had challenged him as to his 
reason for employing the parabolic method, and he had answered them. Here was an illustration in their 
experience. This also was a parable, a parable not in words but in deed, intended to explain and correct 
an attitude in their own lives. It was a parable made necessary by their dullness; seeing, they did not see; 
hearing, they did not hear, neither had they understood; or they never would have awakened him. But 
because they were blind and deaf and dull, he gave them a parable by stilling the tempest; and having 
done so, suggesting the reason of his absence of concern, and the meaning of his sleeping, and why it 
was unnecessary to wake him; then he rebuked them, and left upon their souls the impression of the 
teaching of the parable. He exercised this parabolic activity of power, in order to remove the dullness 
that made it necessary; arid in that hour there was a vindication of what he had said about his parabolic 
teaching; and thus a new authority was set upon all his teaching by reason of what he had done. 

From that time forward the event became to them, and not to them alone, but to all the Christian 
Church — our sermons, expositions, and hymns bearing witness a source of strength in days of stress 
and storm. Can we think that these men could ever forget that scene? There was another occasion when 
he came to them in the night, over the sea and through the wind, and that also was for them alone. 

Neither of these wonders of the deep were wrought in view of the multitude, but for these men alone. 

The sea is always typical of the possibility of storm, even when most beautiful, as it is lulled to quietness 
and rest. The sea is ever the symbol of peril. At last the seer in the island washed by the sea, wrote as 
One of the ultimate things of the final order, "There shall be no more sea.” To repeat our question 
therefore, can we imagine that these men who were with him that day in the boat, ever forgot the 
spiritual values of that event, and the fact that he slept at the heart of the storm? Could they ever forget 
that when they went to him z he woke and ended the storm? 

1 do not think that his waking and ending of the storm was the value of the lesson to them. I think the 
chief value of the day’s experience was its revelation of the fact that there was no need to wake him; that 

"No waters can swallow the ship where lies 

The Master of ocean, and earth, and skies.” 

They certainly did learn that in days of stress and strain and storm, if they cried out, he would end the 
storm. Yes! but the deeper thing they learned was this; that no storm can wreck the programme of God; 
that though all hell be let loose, and though it have power over elements, and events, and the hearts of 
men, and the passions of the world, to stir them into storm, and wreck the apparently frail bark where 
Christ lies asleep, it is all useless. If he be there, all is well! 

That is the profoundest lesson of all. 1 am not prepared to say that these men learned it so perfectly as 
always to live in its power; but whenever they failed, he would help them, and the memory of it and of 
his rebuke would come back. 

"With Christ in the vessel, 

I smile at the storm." 

That is not waking him! Can I smile at the storm with Christ in the vessel? 1 am not sure that 1 can; but 1 
ought to, and I want to. I believe it is one of the profoundest lessons of life, whether in regard to personal 
experience, or world-wide affairs. There ought to be no panic in the heart of a man, when he knows 



Christ. We may be sure that Christ is at the heart of every storm. He apparently sleeps in the hour of our 
anxiety. We go to him, and say what these men said, and as others have said, Carest thou not that we 
perish, Lord? What art thou doing? 

"See round thine ark the angry billows curling." 

We are in danger of being swamped. Everything is going wrong! 

Ah such panic is unnecessary, and unworthy. The Lord is at the heart of the storm, and we may rest in 
him, and smile at the storm. It is, perhaps, more easy to believe that about the world, than it is about our 
own life. It is a curious fact, but it is quite true. We can often trust him for the world, more readily than 
for ourselves. Does Christ seem asleep? Ah! but he is there. If we would see the greatest things we had 
better not waken him. It will be great if he will hush the storm! But there are greater things. What are 
they? Watching him through the storm. That is what he wanted these men to do. In proportion as we 
believe this, we ought to have no panic. 

Though nearly two thousand years have run their course, and in some senses we know more than these 
men, we are still driven to say, who then is this? In the answer to that question is the secret of rest. In 
proportion as we really know him, in that proportion we shall be quiet. It was Jeremy Taylor who said 
that we are far safer in the middle of a storm with God, than anywhere else without him. And that is what 
we need to learn and to remember, that we may be at peace, and that we may cooperate with him. 

Mark 5:1 

"There met him out of the tombs a man with an unclean spirit." Mr 5:2. 

Mi-5:1-20. 

BY these words our attention is immediately fastened upon our subject, that namely of our Lord’s 
dealing with demoniacs. 

That special importance attaches to the subject is evidenced by the fact that Mark has given so much 
space to this particular story, relating it with much more of detail than either Matthew or Luke, who 
nevertheless both record the miracle. 

The subject has arisen before in the course of these narratives. On the first wonderful Sabbath in 
Capernaum, in the synagogue in the morning, Jesus healed a demoniac, and still others in the evening of 
the same day. (Mr 1:23-27,32-34} Mark records the fact that as he journeyed through Galilee he constantly did 
the same thing. {Mr 1:39} Mark also declares that in the course of his ministry "the unclean spirits, 
whensoever they beheld him, fell down before him and cried, saying, thou art the Son of God. And he 
charged them much that they should not make him known." {Mr3:ii-i2} In the choosing of the twelve also, 
he appointed them to have authority ultimately to do the same work. {Mr 3:15; Moreover, he had answered 
the declarations of the Jerusalem scribes on this subject with great solemnity, and solemn warning, as 
they declared that by the prince of the demons he cast out the demons. {Mr 3:22-30} 

Our story is significantly the next in order. As we proceed with our study of the Gospel we shall touch it 
again and yet again; when he sent out the apostles, he gave them this authority; {Mr 6:7,13} when he healed 
the daughter of the Syrophoenician woman; {Mr 7:25-30} when at the foot of the mount of transfiguration he 
healed the boy; {Mr 9:17-29} when John reported that one, not of the twelve, had been casting out demons; 
{Mr 9:38} in a final reference to Mary of Magdala, out of whom he cast seven demons, {Mr 16:9} and last of 
all in the commission as Marie recorded it. {Mri6.i7} 

In this story of the man in the country of the Gerasenes the subject is evidently puiposely dealt with most 
fully. The case was a remarkable one in many ways, and, Mark recorded it with much of detail. Matthew 
alone tells us that there were two men. Both Luke and Mark refer to one only, evidently because the case 



was a notorious one in itself, and the healing of the man therefore was all the more wonderful. The words 
of the text quite literally rendered are, "There met him out of the tombs, a man in an unclean spirit." Dr. 
Morison says that the suggestiveness of the expression is that "the demoniac in the man was more 
conspicuous and obtrusive than the man’s own manhood." Our Lord here came face to face with one of 
the most terrible cases of demon-possession. The special nature of the case, and the prominence thus 
given to it, compel special attention to the subject. 1 propose, therefore, now to deal generally with 
demon-possession, and to consider the illustration particularly as it bears on the subject. 

The testimony of the sacred writings to the existence of spiritual beings is unequivocal. Behind that 
testimony 1 do not go. The whole Bible recognizes this world of spiritual beings, and the fact that under 
certain conditions, and for certain purposes, they have access to men. The testimony of the Gospel 
narratives to the fact of demon-possession, and to the further fact that our Lord, during the course of his 
earthly ministry exercised authority over demons, which he manifested by casting them out of human 
beings, is equally without question. At the commencement of our study of this Gospel I drew attention to 
a book published in 1864, on Progress in Revelation, being the Bampton Lectures by Bernard, in which 
book attention is drawn to the fact that this seems to have been one of the dominant notes in this Gospel 
according to Mark. 

The things that precede this particular story, leave the impression upon the mind that our Lord was 
constantly coming into contact with these demons, in men, women, and children; and that he ever acted 
with authority and with power over them. 

Some objections have been raised to this view. It is said that our Lord did not know the truth about these 
cases. That I am not going to argue, for it involves our Christology, and I cannot accept that definition or 
interpretation of the Gospel stories. 

It is suggested that there was no such thing as demon-possession, but that he adapted his language, using 
the method of expression of his age, well knowing that these people were not really possessed by 
demons. For me personally this charges him with giving countenance to superstition, and I cannot accept 
the interpretation. 

It is suggested that the language of the records is that of the writers, who have thus explained certain 
things which Jesus did; that he never really talked with demons as the narratives would lead a plain man 
to suppose, but that he did produce upon a madman a certain effect of quietness and peace, and that the 
disciples interpreted what he did in the way in which we have read the stories. That, for me, would 
destroy the authority of the writings in every particular, and I should immediately say of my New 
Testament, there is nothing here upon which I can depend. 

Therefore, dealing no longer with objections, let us face the subject. In order to its intelligent 
consideration it is important that we should observe a distinction which is made in the English Revision, 
in the marginal notes, between a devil and a demon. The American Revisers have brought the correction 
into the actual text. It is a very important change, and one that must be borne in mind. As a matter of 
fact, the word translated "devil" as a substantive, occurs thirty times in the New Testament, but always in 
reference to Satan. It is found adjectively three times in the pastoral epistles, always in reference to men. 
In the New Testament then, taken as a whole, the word "devil" is always used of one strange, mystic, 
awful personality, whom we speak of as Satan. The word translated "demons" is used repeatedly. It was 
a common word at the time, a word with which men were perfectly familiar. It may be a little difficult 
for us to inteipret its meaning to-day, although we know of its use, at the time. Confining ourselves to 
the New Testament, we find that the synonym for demon is always either "evil spirit" or "unclean spirit." 

It is important in the second place that we should recognize all that the New Testament reveals, as to the 
relation between the one who is described as "the devil," and those who are referred to as "demons." In 
that controversy between our Lord and the Jerusalem scribes, which we have considered, they charged 
him with casting out demons through Beelzebub, whom they named the prince of the demons, thus 
revealing the popular view and conception. It is to be borne most carefully in mind that in our Lord’s 



answer to what they said, an answer characterized by the utmost solemnity, he did not correct that view. 
He accepted it, and based his argument upon its accuracy, as he declared that if Satan cast out Satan, then 
his kingdom is divided; admitting therefore that very conception which they held, of a great underworld 
of evil spirits or demons, controlled, marshalled, ordered, governed, so far as such words can be used in 
that connection, by this one of whom they spoke as Beelzebub, the prince of the demons. 

The mission of Jesus Christ was once expressed by an apostle in these words, "He went about, doing 
good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil,” the reference being to the healing of sickness and 
to the casting out of demons; and the entire conception being that of this world under the control of this 
one personality. Our Lord made no contradiction of this; but accepting it, in all his dealings with 
demonized men and women, proceeded upon the assumption of the accuracy of that view. 

Let it at once be said there is nothing final in the New Testament as to whom these spirits really are. The 
old view was that they were the spirits of men. The view of Greek philosophy was that these were the 
spirits of those who lived in the Golden Age. They were not looked upon as necessarily evil in all cases. 
Hence there was demon-worship, the worship not necessarily of evil spirits; but of the spirits of those 
who had existed in the Golden Age. That view, or a modification of it is held to-day by some. Both 
Pember and Gall in their most interesting books, have suggested that these spirits were those of pre- 
Adamite man, of a race that fell before the story as recorded in Genesis. 1 but refer to these things in 
order to say that they are speculations with more or less likelihood of being true. Certainly when 
considering the subject, the weird revelation of the New Testament should be remembered, that these 
spirits were always seeking some material resting-place, always hankering after some material 
instrument through which to act, and in which to dwell. Nothing can finally be said concerning this, but 
it is repeatedly revealed. 

There is also the generally accepted theory that these spirits are angels who were involved in the primal 
fall, when Lucifer, son of the morning, himself became the arch enemy, the prince of the power of the 
air, the god of this world. 

The New Testament is quite clear as to the existence of these spirits, quite clear as to their access to 
humanity, quite clear in its revelation of the fact that their access to humanity always meant harm 
wrought in human life, both in intention and purpose. The pictures that the New Testament presents of 
demonized humanity are very terrible ones. Here once more let us halt for a definition. Our phrase 
"possessed of a demon" does not occur in the New Testament. The phrase is really "demonized man," or 
one who may be called "a demoniac." While not desiring to build anything final upon that distinction, it 
is well to bear it in mind, because when speaking of a man being demon-possessed, we have our own 
imagination as to what that means. Let us then correct, or hold in suspense our imagination by 
remembering that the actual word of the New Testament is not "demon-possessed," but "demonized"; a 
man under the influence of one or more of these evil spirits. The possibility of this is clearly taught in the 
New Testament. 

It is taught also by modern experience, especially by the experience of missionaries in certain lands. 

They testify that to-day they find exactly the same conditions as those described in the New Testament; 
and they add to that testimony the fact that they also find the name and power of Christ, are sufficient for 
casting out these demons, and setting people free. 

The puipose of demon-possession, so far as the demon is concerned, is always that of finding an 
instrument. The power of the demon is acquired from without, and is terrible in its finality. There is no 
single instance in the New Testament which suggests that a spirit of good takes possession of a human 
being, other than the Spirit of God. There is no single suggestion of a spirit taking possession of a human 
being in order to the enlightenment, healing and uplifting of that human being. There is no case in the 
Bible of men finding communion with spirits who are in themselves good and pure and holy, save the 
lonely exception of the appearance of Samuel to Saul. 



What is revealed as to the condition of the man thus demonized? First of all, that he had passed to the 
place of terrible isolation; he was living among the tombs, hi the region of death, as far as possible from 
his fellow beings. Secondly, that he was characterized by terrible lawlessness, breaking through all 
restraint. Thirdly, that his whole experience was one of restlessness, crying out night and day. Fourthly, 
that it was one of suffering self-inflicted, cutting himself with stones. Finally, that it was one of menace 
to all men, — as one of the evangelists records — so that it was not possible for men to pass by that way. 
The picture is a terrible one of the ultimate effect of the possession of a human being by an evil spirit. 

What is here revealed as to the demons themselves? Perhaps the most suggestive thing, — and it is not 
peculiar to this story — is their recognition of Christ, the obeisance they yielded to him. This man, 
seeing Jesus from afar, as our translation says, hastened to him and worshipped him. The word 
worshipped may simply mean that he yielded obeisance to him, bowed in his presence; but what he said 
suggests that attitude of worship in the presence of Christ. The question asked was a strange and startling 
one: "What have 1 to do with thee, Jesus?" Or, What is there to me and to thee, Jesus? That is, What have 
we in common? Then came that strange word, so constantly recurring when evil spirits came into the 
presence of Christ, "Thou Son of the Most High God." Then followed the plea of the evil spirit: "I adjure 
thee by God, torment me not"; and the weird request. "He besought him much that he would not send 
them away out of the country" says Mark; and Luke says, "They entreated him that he would not 
command them to depart into the abyss." At the last moment they clamoured that if they were to be 
driven out from possession of this man, they might enter into the swine; thus manifesting their desire for 
some material instrumentality; in order to the satisfaction of some craving of their nature. 

Look at the story once again in order to observe the dealing of Christ with this demonized man. In 
answer to the challenge, "What is there to me and to Thee?" — the man speaking, and yet voicing the 
demon, — Jesus said, "Come forth thou unclean spirit out of the man." That was the word of quiet 
authority, which impressed the disciples, who listened and observed. In the first morning scene in the 
Capernaum synagogue, they were amazed, not that he cast the demons out, for the scribes also were 
doing this, but that he did it with a word, and with apparent ease, with an authority which the demon 
immediately recognized and obeyed. So in this case he spoke the word, "Come forth, thou unclean spirit 
out of the man," and the word was enough. 

In the next place, in answer to the plea of the evil one, "I adjure thee, torment me not," Christ asked a 
question: "What is thy name?" Here perhaps we are at the point of special arrest. The careful reading of 
the story convinces me that our Lord was not asking the demon his name, but the man; thus recalling him 
to the sense of personality. I believe that the question was asked with infinite tenderness. The Lord spoke 
to the man as he was emerging from the terrible control that had wrought havoc in his life: "What is thy 
name?" He was answered by the spirit of evil, which nevertheless was an answer revealing the man’s 
agony, and sense of hopelessness, "My name is Legion, for we are many.” It seems to me that in that 
answer also there is evidence of the man himself, wakened to a sense of his own personality, "my name 
is Legion, for we are many." Notice the awakened sense of personality, "My name," and then the swift 
return to the terrific sense of mystery that had blighted and ruined his life, "we are many." 

When the spirits made their request that they might enter into the herd of swine, Mark says, "He gave 
them leave"; Matthew records his answer in one word, "Go!" The answer of Jesus, which was permission 
to the evil spirits to enter the herd of swine, was also his word of judgment on them; for the herd, 
possessed by the evil spirits, perished in the waters, and so were lost to the demons, who passed on into 
the abyss. 

I am not going to enter into any discussion of the old-time difficulty, the controversy between Huxley 
and Gladstone, about that herd of swine. Suffice it to say that our Lord was exercising his ministry in 
Jewish territory, arid even if Josephus is right, that this, was a Greek city, it is nevertheless true that our 
Lord was dealing with the children of Israel, and in the destruction of the swine he was rebuking their 
indulgence in a traffic absolutely forbidden. 



The Lord’s last word to the man was this, "Go to thy house unto thy friends, and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee, and how he had mercy on thee." Thus the whole incident was set in 
the light of the purpose of the ministry of Christ; the compassionating of man, and his deliverance from 
all evil domination. Thus also the whole puipose of demon-possession is revealed, as being, that of the 
spoiling of humanity. 

The last scene is one full of sadness. It is that of the people as they besought him to depart out of their 
coasts. They saw the man, sitting, clothed, and in his right mind; but they would dispense with such 
benefits rather than have their gains interfered with. Christ is seen therefore, taking boat and passing 
back to the other side. 

What value has such a consideration for us? I suggest first of all that the fact of the incorporation of these 
stories in the records is proof that they are not without value. They serve first as an unveiling of the 
underworld of evil; and secondly, as a revelation of our Lord’s power over that underworld. 

But it is objected that there are no such cases now. That is a hasty conclusion. I have already stated that 
the testimony of missionaries as to their experience in what we call heathen lands at this time, is 
unequivocal. I suggest also that the whole of the phenomena of spiritualism is closely allied; and that the 
moment the word "medium" is employed, the word "demonized man" or "demonized woman" may be 
substituted. Christians make a terrible mistake when they laugh at spiritualism, and treat it as a fancy. It 
is a reality. Men are holding traffic with spirits, and obtaining answers from the spirit world; and 
yielding themselves thus to the control of spirits, they become mastered by spirits, and the media through 
which the spirits actually speak. But the whole realm of spirits, with which men thus communicate, is the 
realm under the dominion of Satan. 

Admitting, however, for the sake of argument, that we have no such manifestations to-day in our own 
land, as those which the Gospels describe, the question arises as to whether this also is not a method of 
Satan. To-day, in this land, in the places where the Gospel has been preached, and where therefore the 
common level of spiritual intelligence, — quite apart from the intelligence of definitely Christian 
people, — is far higher than it can be in places where the Gospel has not been preached; the very fact 
that there are no such manifestations proves the subtlety of Satan. In such places he has girded himself as 
an angel of light, seducing men by evil spirits that come to them, as if they were spirits of God. 

The underworld of evil spirits still exists. It is still true that "our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, 
but against the principalities, against the powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, against the 
spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places.” But it is also true that the power of the Lord, and 
his authority over the whole of this realm abides; and therefore there may be for us perfect and constant 
victory over all the power of evil spirits as they approach us from without; and moreover, in and through 
his name there may be for us perfect authority and power for the exorcising of evil spirits from other 
men, if we will but place ourselves in true relation to the Lord himself. 

To quote again from Paul’s language in his Ephesian letter, in order that we enter into the conflict with 
this underworld of evil, it is necessary that we should "put on the whole panoply of God, that we may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil." We fight our way toward the ultimate victory through 
unseen forces and foes; the principalities and powers, that are under the control of the arch-enemy of the 
race. 

But if we recognize the foe, let it be none the less our business to remember the power of the Lord. When 
the apostle wrote, "We are not ignorant of his devices," he wrote as one who had come to a true 
understanding of the whole underworld of evil, into which he looked with intrepid eyes, and to which he 
perpetually made reference; and that understanding resulted from, the light that Christ had brought to 
him. 


It is for us therefore, to study these stories, not as though we were face to face with exceptional things of 
long ago, not as though the adversaries therein described did then exist, and now are non-existent; but as 



those who take their way toward the perfecting of the realization of the Kingdom of God on earth amid 
these hosts of darkness. 

O’er this whole realm of darkness also our Lord and Master has sovereign rule. As our trust is in him, 
and we are yielded to him, we in this regard also, may be more than conquerors. 

Only let us ever remember that if 

"Hell is nigh, ... God is nigher, 

Circling us with hosts of fire. 

For lo! to faith’s enlightened sight 
All the mountain flames with light." 

Mark 5:21 

"One of the rulers of the synagogue, Jairus; ... and a woman." Mr 5:22,25. 

Mi-5:21-43. 

AMONG all the stories of the ministry of our Lord, none, in certain regards, is more beautiful than this 
of two sorrowful souls who found their way to him, and were comforted. 

It is one story. Matthew, Mark, and Luke each record it in the same way, telling how, while Jesus was on 
his way to the house of Jairus, the woman came to him; and, from the viewpoint of Jairus, hindered him; 
but from the standpoint of Jesus, enabled him to help Jairus. 

Taken thus, as one story, it is supremely a revelation of the sensitiveness of the Servant of God to human 
sorrow; and of his ready, almost eager response thereto. 

In language, most simple and most natural, the suffering ones are presented to us. To read this story 
naturally, is inevitably to be brought into very close sympathy with these two suffering people. In 
proportion as we have trodden the sorrowful way, and ourselves have known anything of pain, we read 
these stories intelligently, and are carried immediately over the two intervening millenniums, to Jairus 
and to the woman; for their successors are with us yet. 

Such emotional sympathy prepares us for the apprehension of the tenderness and strength of the attitude 
and activity of Jesus, as the result of which peace and joy took the place of turmoil and sorrow in the 
experience of these two people. 

In the country of the Gerasenes the Lord had manifested his power over demons most remarkably. Then, 
by the strange and inexplicable mystery of human nature, requested by the inhabitants, he had departed 
from then- borders, crossing back with his disciples over the sea which he had so recently hushed into 
rest. On the other side great multitudes gathered about him, and he continued his work. The word that 
Mark employs here is a very suggestive one; the multitudes "thronged him," the exact thought being that 
of actually pressing upon him. It was impossible for him to move easily, they crowded him so. When 
presently he started with Jairus, they still thronged him, jostled him, not with intentional rudeness, but 
with a great anxiety to be near him. These multitudes were curious, interested, and crudely sympathetic; 
and yet entirely ignorant of all the tenderness and compassion of his heart, or of the capacity of that heart 
for love. 

The disciples were with him also, the twelve who were appointed to be with him; and this as every other 
incident had its bearing upon their training and preparation for the work that lay before them. They were 
loyal-hearted and yet very ignorant, so that presently when he asked that strange question, "Who touched 
me?" they did not at all understand him; and when later he lifted to life the little damsel, they were 
amazed. This is a great scene. I like to dwell upon it. If I were an artist, I would try to paint the picture of 



this crowd, some of them with happiness on their faces, others with sorrow; mothers perhaps lifting their 
bairns up that they might see him as he passed; eager men jostling him, getting a little ahead of the rest 
of the crowd to look back into his face. It is a great human picture. 

Let us leave them all, the crowds and the disciples, and fasten our attention upon the central figures in 
the picture; Jairus, the woman, and Jesus. We will attempt carefully to look at Jairus, and understand his 
sorrow; to look at the woman, and come into sympathy; with her desolation; in order that with reverence 
we may watch the Lord in the presence of such sorrowful folk, our predecessors in the experiences of 
pain and loneliness. 

We will try first to imagine Jairus and the mother of the maid. The mother did not travel with Jairus, to 
persuade Jesus to come. She stayed where mothers do, by the side of the child in her illness. She is only 
mentioned in the story once, and would not have been mentioned then perchance, except for the 
understandingness of Jesus; for when presently he came to the house, he took into that inner chamber 
Jairus and the mother. Thus then they are first presented to us; Jairus in the presence of Jesus, the mother 
at home by the side of the damsel. 

How many can really see these people? How many know the parental love that is here revealed? It is 
strange, mystic, different from all other loves, having qualities that are all its own so fine, so subtle, so 
delicate, that any words by which we try to describe it seem coarse, hard, and inadequate! 

Jairus employed a phrase which had at its very heart, a sense of proprietorship: my little daughter! Ah! 
we may love all children, all the bairns may seem to us the special messengers of God to mortals; but 
there is a difference. Parental love has within itself an almost terrifying, and yet most exquisitely tender 
sense of responsibility. If a man shall say to me, It is your duty to do thus or so, I shall challenge him for 
his reason; and if he shall reply, For your own sake; I may answer, Stand out of my sunlight, and do not 
interfere with me! But if he shall say, For the sake of that boy in your home; he has conquered me, he 
has mastered me! Oh! that strange agony in the love of parent for child, that makes the parent ever 
tremble! "my little daughter." That is a picture in itself. Luke records the fact that she was an only 
daughter, and that she was twelve years of age. Twelve years of sunshine, twelve years of music in the 
home! She had come to that wonderful age which to-day we are describing as the period of adolescence, 
when will is becoming supreme, and choices and elections are being made alone, when all life seems to 
be breaking from bud into larger blossom with the potentiality of fruitage. Twelve years of age! 

Then the sorrow is revealed in the one graphic sentence: "My little daughter lieth at the point of death." 
The cloud is over the home! Silence is within the home! Nothing need be added! Jairus stands 
forevermore as a type. 

Then we turn to look at the woman, for deep as is the sorrow of Jairus, there are deeper depths here. 
Home, society, and religion, are the great things in the real-life of all true womanhood. Of these home is 
first. From the connection I do not propose to omit the word society. I am using it in the sanctuary, and 
therefore using it correctly, not with reference to that most veneered and rotten thing that we call society, 
but in its true sense, the social circle of life. The inner sanctuary of religion is always open to true 
womanhood, and into its mysteries she again and again finds her way with light and experience such as 
others do not know. 

Now look at this woman. She was suffering from an ailment which had weakened her, and was in itself 
destructive. That, however, does not tell the story of the depth of her sorrow. We must look at this 
woman in relation to her own age, and to those very things to which I have already made reference, as 
the things of her full and beautiful life. All women suffering from haemorrhage in that age were suspect. 
Consequently, by the very law of her people, she was divorced from her husband, and could not live in 
her home; she was ostracized from all society, and must not come into contact with her old friends; she 
was excommunicated from the services of the synagogue, and thus shut out from the women’s courts in 
the temple. Hers is indeed a pathetic figure! Twelve years in which the passionate desire, not so much — 
unless I misunderstand this story and misunderstand women, — for her healing, as for restoration to all 



those places of life which were her joy, home, society, and religion. Twelve years of agony, physical, 
mental, spiritual, in which she had poured out her wealth in the attempt to regain her health, with no 
success. As Mark, with bluntness puts it, she "was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse.” 

In the case of Jairus, twelve years of sunshine suddenly devastated, with the death of the bairn. In the 
case of this woman twelve years of suffering, gradually issuing in weary desolation. 

Now let us observe the Lord. We have been following him through these holy fields. We have, with the 
multitudes, been amazed by the wisdom of his teaching; we have been watchful in the presence of his 
power. We have seen him dealing with the vast underworld of evil, casting out demons. Now let us look 
at him in the presence of these people of sorrow. 

Both these people came to him. Jairus came to him with public request; the woman came to him in a 
private approach. The man came to him in the midst of the crowds asking him definitely and openly that 
all might hear, that he would come and help him. The woman came; and how she did so, I can never 
quite understand. How difficult some of us, in full vigour and health, find it to get through the crowds of 
London. Think of this jostling crowd of eager people thronging him, and then of this woman, weak and 
wan and worn and emaciated, with twelve years of suffering. Yet she reached him! She came, and she 
came quietly. She touched him. The word "touched" really does not convey the true thought. It was not a 
delicate touch; it was the clutch of the hand of despair. The woman in this thronging pressing crowd said, 
If I may but snatch at it, if I may but clutch it, I shall be healed! So she came. 

Mark, with that bluntness which is often so full of the poetry of revelation, simply tells us that when 
Jainis had made his request, "He went with him." Notice the immediate response. That cry from the heart 
of Jainis had touched the soul of Jesus. "My little daughter" is at the point of death. The compassion of 
Jesus was not for the little daughter. He is never touched with pity for those who die. It is for those who 
live. It was the agony of the father and mother that appealed to him. 

On the way he delayed. That is the second thing to notice. He went; but he tarried. The woman had 
touched him. Power had gone out to her healing, and he tarried. Why not pass on? Why did he not go 
on? Not merely in order that he might talk to the woman. That assuredly; but this also; he knew that at 
the house of Jainis the child lay dead, and he knew perfectly well that those messengers were already 
starting to tell Jairus the sad news. He paused to lead Jairus into an atmosphere in which it would be 
possible for him to believe; when the news came that it was too late. He paused for Jairus’s sake. Yet if I 
were painting the picture I should try to represent Jairus as impatient! Why does he tarry so long? My 
child is dying! 

In a few moments there came the last blow on the father’s heart, "Thy daughter is dead! Why troublest 
thou the Teacher any further?" It was necessary that Mark should write this, "But Jesus, not heeding the 
word spoken, saith unto the ruler of the synagogue." Let us, however, dare to be dramatic, and leaving 
out the explanation, see what happened. Christ had just said to this woman, "Daughter, thy faith hath 
made thee whole; go in peace." Then the messengers came; "Thy daughter is dead. Why troublest thou 
the Teacher any further?" Then said Jesus, "Fear not, only believe.” Thus the voice of the uttermost 
desolation was immediately followed by the voice of the uttermost consolation. Yes, but how could 
Jairus believe the thing that was said? There was the woman; something strange had happened to her. 

She declared she had been made whole by a touch, and he had said, "Go into peace." There was a 
method and a purpose in the halting of Jesus. There is always a meaning in his delay. Out of the delay 
will come help, out of the darkness will come light. It is always so with this Christ of ours. 

Then he came to the house, and no words of ours are needed to describe the scene. It is so full of 
exquisite beauty. Listen to his first words: "Why make ye a tumult, and weep? the child is not dead, but 
sleepeth." That is God’s outlook on death. He said the same thing when Lazarus died, and then because 
they could not understand him, he had to say plainly, "Lazarus is dead," accommodating himself to the 
ignorance of the human outlook upon death. So he said to these people in the house, The child is not 
dead; she is asleep. 



Then there flashes out in the story a touch of dignity and authority. When they laughed him to scorn, he 
put them all out, and taking with him only Peter, James, and John, and the father and mother, he came in 
and took her by the hand; and dropping into Aramaic (for I believe he spoke in Greek, and the very 
reason why the Aramaic is retained for us here is to show that he adopted the language of the inner home 
circle, those diminutives which are the very essence of love); he said, "Talitha cumi." Damsel arise, is a 
harsh translation. The real meaning of the word is, "Little lamb, arise." He took her by the hand, and he 
said, "Little lamb, arise." 

Then he gave her back to father and mother. Poor little lamb! He gave her back to tears, he gave her back 
to pain, he gave her back to sorrow. Not out of compassion for her did he bring her back, but out of 
compassion for them. So after all, my little lamb, that he took, was better off than she was, though I have 
been left lonely through many years. It was the father’s heart that appealed to him. He gave him back his 
child. It was the mother’s heart that moved him, and he gave her back the little one. Oh! it was all right 
with the little one also, undoubtedly so, in the long issues, but he brought her back to sorrow. 

Now let us watch him with the woman. One or two things are brought together here so closely that we 
hardly notice that they are together. "She felt in her body that she was healed ... Jesus perceiving in 
himself that the power proceeding from him had gone forth." That is the whole story. She touched. They 
said, How sayest thou, who touched me? The multitudes throng thee, and press thee. Ah! yes, my 
brethren! Augustine long ago said of this story, "Flesh presses, faith touches.” Crowds jostle him, but 
agony and need touch him; and he can always distinguish between the jostle of a curious mob, and the 
agonized touch of a needy soul. He is still making that distinction ... He is always asking the same 
question, "Who touched Me?" So many people jostle him, crowd him, press on him. We are really 
interested. We love to hear about him. We enjoy — terrible word — the service! But, thank God, there is 
always some soul who touches him, and reaches him. Whenever a soul does that in desperation, as the 
last possible thing — He answers. He knows the touch of need, and responds to it. 

Then the woman who had touched him, must come and tell. She must confess, not for her own sake, nor 
for his sake only; but principally for the sake of Jairus. So as the result of his question, she came and told 
him all the truth. Then, looking into her eyes, he said, "Daughter." This is the only occasion on record 
when he used this particular kind of endearing epithet, to a woman. "Daughter ... go into peace"; not "in 
peace," but "into.” All the land behind for twelve years had been wilderness, a land of darkness and 
desolation. Now he said: Daughter, go into peace. Thou hast been divorced from home. Come into my 
home. Thou hast been ostracized from society. Come into closer kinship with me. Thou hast been 
excommunicated from the rites of religion. Come into fellowship with the One who brings thee to God. 
"Daughter, go into peace." 

She is moving away. Where is she going? Perhaps back home, perhaps back to friends, perhaps back to 
the synagogue next Sabbath. I do not know. This I know, she is going into peace! What does it matter if 
she is never readmitted into the synagogue? She is in peace. She is his child. 

What are the permanent values of these stories? In this particular unveiling of Jesus we have a revelation 
of his extreme sensitiveness. Oh, the ugliness of human words when we try to talk about Christ! I want 
some new language. Sensitiveness is indeed a beautiful word, and yet it is not rich enough to express the 
thought. In him sensitiveness was responsiveness, quick, immediate, full, generous, magnificent. Then 
again we have here a wonderful revelation of the understanding of Jesus. I think that is one of the most 
wonderful qualities in human love and friendship. Understandingness! That is why he tarried to talk to 
the woman and help her. That is the meaning of the very word upon which we have already dwelt. 
Daughter! So much was not said; and consequently so much more was said! Perhaps the most beautiful 
sacramental symbol of his Understandingness in all the narrative is its last touch. The dead child was 
lifted by his hand. She arose to life at the music of his voice. Then he commanded that they should give 
her something to eat. If we had been inventing this story we dare not have added that. Even now we are a 
little afraid to believe it. But he is God; he knew that the little child wakening back after the long 
unconscious slumber, with the little body thrilling with new life, was hungry. Give her something to eat. 



With a touch gentle enough for a little maiden’s dimpled hand, and with a voice musical enough to bring 
the sweet spirit back from the far-off place, he did not forget that she wanted something to eat. Oh, the 
understandingness of Jesus! 

Yes, but, you say, my child died, and 1 lost her! Yes, but, you say, I am not cured. I am still suffering! 
How shall I reply to that kind of statement? Reverently I say in answer; even though our children went, 
and he did not let us have them; even though we were not cured, and long, long suffering runs on, there 
is something to be sure of. Seeing that we have had that unveiling of him; we know his heart and 
therefore are sure of his sympathy. 

There is another thing to remember. Many children are raised up even yet. Do not put these stories back 
two millenniums. That one lassie that God took out of my home I did so want to keep; but she went. But 
I have other bairns in the home who have seemed to be as near the end as she. I asked for them, and they 
are with me yet. He still touches the little hands, and raises up the children. He still heals, and he has 
cured many a soul of bodily infirmity. 

Therefore we know that those who are not raised up or cured, are still in his love. Therefore that which 
happens to them is. best for them, and must be best for us. He did not let me have my lassie. He took her. 
Then that was best. I do not quite see how, for me, and yet 1 am sure it was so. If he who can, does not, 
then it is better so! 

He can raise up that child you have left at home sick. But perhaps over against the ability of actual power 
there is the disability of some larger meaning of his grace for you and for that child. 

So we thank God for these pictures. This Jesus is here now; 

"The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain. 

We touch him in life’s throng and press 
And we are whole again." 

Mark 6:1 

"he could there do no mighty work." Mr 6:5. 


Mi-6:1-6. 


MATTHEW and Mark tell the story of this second visit of our Lord to Nazareth. Luke records the first 
visit, about a year earlier, at the beginning of his more public ministry in Galilee. There is an evident 
difference between the two stories. On the occasion of the first visit he went to Nazareth unaccompanied 
by his disciples; on this Mark distinctly declares "His disciples follow him." On that first occasion he 
wrought no miracle; on this he laid his hands upon a few sick folk and healed them. On that occasion, 
when with madness they attempted to cast him from the hill, he immediately departed from the 
neighbourhood; on this, he seems to have tarried in the adjacent villages. 

During the interval between the first and second visits his fame had grown, and his power had been yet 
more wonderfully manifested. But recently his mother and brethren had travelled together from Nazareth 
to Capernaum to dissuade him from continuing his arduous labours. They said, "He is beside himself," 
and for very love of him they attempted to persuade him to return with them to Nazareth, and to 
quietness; but he had declined to do so. 

Now, just before sending out the twelve who had been with him in preparation for their work, he returned 
to Nazareth, taking them with him. Thus the men appointed to coming service, who since he had 
appointed them to be with him for special training, had seen him, in the exercise of his power, Master in 
every realm of human experience, now saw him in a situation where "He could do no mighty work." It 



was a new revelation to them of his limitation. They saw him in such conditions that all the power that 
had been so remarkably; manifest — spontaneous, victorious, and irresistible — was now inoperative. 
This also was part of their training. 

Let us first attempt to understand the unbelief of the Nazarenes in its manifestation, in its cause, and in its 
effect; then in the light of that consideration, glance at some phases and manifestations of modern 
unbelief. 

First then, the unbelief of the Nazarenes in its manifestation, its cause, and its effect. The story, brief as it 
is, reveals first, what these men knew of Jesus. They were attempting to reconcile that which was 
immediate with that which they knew of him before this time. They were in his presence, facing what 
they had heard from him, what they, had seen him do, or more probably, what they had heard that he had 
been doing. Then they were thinking of him, as they had known him during those years in which he had 
lived amongst them. 

They asked two questions. First, "Whence hath this Man these things?" and secondly, "What is the 
wisdom that is given unto this Man, and what mean such mighty works wrought by his hands?" The two 
words, "what mean" have been introduced by the translators. In all probability they are helpful, but we 
may substitute two others, and read thus: "What is the wisdom that is given unto this Man, and what are 
such mighty works wrought by his hands?" That carries the real thought of their question more correctly 
to our minds. 

There are two questions. "Whence hath this Man these things?" Secondly, What are these things? What is 
the wisdom, and what are the works that he is doing? 

The questions which follow reveal the reason of the first two. "Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, 
and brother of James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon? and are not his sisters here with us?" 

All this story is perfectly natural, tragically natural! Nazareth was a town, probably of about ten thousand 
inhabitants, one of those towns where every one knows every one else, and every one knows every one 
else’s business, as a rule a little better than people know their own business! So they said of Jesus; this is 
the carpenter; the Man we know so well; his mother, and brothers and sisters are here with us. 

We will now invert the order of our consideration, coming secondly to what they mentioned first. What 
did these men know of Jesus? They knew first, that he was one of a most ordinary family in Nazareth. 
They knew his brothers, they knew his sisters. 

They knew also that he was "The Son of Mary.” When he visited Nazareth a year before they did not say 
that. Then they said, "Is not this Joseph’s Son?" Now they said, "Is not this the carpenter, the Son of 
Mary?" While not daring to dogmatize at this point, 1 am going to suggest a question. How much of 
suspicion and contempt may have lurked behind that particular description of him? I do not think there 
can be any careful reading of these narratives, without recognizing that there were those who fastened 
upon Jesus an insufferable and intolerable stigma. There was another occasion upon which he was 
speaking of his Father, God, and the Father of the men by whom he was surrounded. They said unto 
Him — and there is the accent of a great satire and bitterness in it — "We were not born of fornication.” 1 
believe the sword that pierced through the soul of Mary was partly the fact that she also had to share the 
tragedy of misunderstanding, in the presence of the most infinite Mystery in all human history. 

Then they knew him as "the carpenter," the Man to whom they had gone when they had required that 
yokes should be repaired, or ploughs refashioned; the carpenter whom they had employed to attend to 
their houses, and probably to build them. These were the things they knew about him. 


But they now knew other things about him. They knew that he was a worker of powers. It was impossible 
to deny it. They admitted it. 



Perchance his working of powers was but the report which had come from other places, but they knew 
him as a teacher of wisdom. On that very Sabbath they had listened to him once more, and were amazed 
at his wisdom. 

Now look carefully at the story. Observe then - mental activity in the presence of what they knew, and their 
consequent mental attitude. 1 have already drawn attention to the fact that they asked two questions, and 
we want to understand them. They said, "Whence hath this Man these things?" Whence hath this Man — 
what man? This Man we know so well, Whose brothers and sisters are with us, the carpenter, the Son of 
Mary; this Man who has lived in our town, by our side. We have observed no halo about his brow, no 
sign of supernatural glory; he is one of ourselves; whence hath this Man these things? Now mark the 
second question. What is this wisdom, and what are these works? 

Lurking beneath these questions was a suspicion, which ultimately became a conclusion, that the wisdom 
which had amazed them, and the works that had filled them with astonishment, resulted from his 
complicity with the underworld of evil. The wisdom was patent, the works were evident! How did he get 
this wisdom; how did he do these works? They said in effect; They are not his own, these works; the 
wisdom he utters is not his own. What is the secret of it all? Had they decided that the secret was that of 
his fellowship with God, that he was an instrument of God, that God was working mighty works through 
him, that God was giving him the wisdom which fell from his lips, then they had not been offended in 
him. They were offended in him because they came to the conclusion that he was in complicity with the 
underworld of evil. 

This was no new thought. It had been declared before. There were those who affirmed that by the Prince 
of the demons he cast out the demons; that he was in very deed an instrument of the underworld of evil. 
Now in Nazareth we detect the same line of thought, and the suspicion suggested by the question became 
their conclusion. "They were offended in him," they were scandalized in him, they tripped over him and 
fell, for he was a stumbling-block in the way. They were scandalized in another sense. They were refusing 
to submit themselves to his wisdom, or to the appeal of his works, because, seeing that they thought they 
knew all about him, they thought that these things could not be from above, but were from beneath. So 
wrought the minds of these men in Nazareth. 

We come now to consider the cause of their unbelief. What brought them to this decision? The solution is 
not far to seek. It may be found in the words of our Lord upon this occasion, and in words that he uttered 
upon a similar occasion in Jerusalem, not to his fellow townsmen, but to the men of light and leading who 
were face to face with the same problem. In order to understand this unbelief, I shall make my appeal to 
the words he spoke here, and to the words he spoke upon the occasion referred to, in Jerusalem. 

"A prophet is not without honour, save in his own country, and among his own kin, and in his own 
house." These are words which we constantly quote, and therefore I need not tarry with them, but will 
take the ugly heart out of the centre of them, and say that Jesus affirmed that the reason for their unbelief 
was that of envy, of the difficulty of acknowledging the superiority over themselves of one of their own 
number. That needs no exposition. We understand it so well. It is a part of humanity’s inherent vulgarity, 
which persists through all the centuries, and is as powerful to-day as in Nazareth in the olden time. It is 
part of humanity’s contempt for itself, in which humanity imagines that it thinks highly of itself; the 
inability to believe that the man who worked by our side could ever be our teacher. We know all about 
him, and therefore we cannot believe in him. 

Observe then some implicates of this attitude as revealed here in Nazareth. First — and this is patent — 
its unreasonableness. There were the facts, the wisdom which they admitted, the powers which they 
acknowledged; but they refused the appeal of the wisdom and of the works. What reason was there in 
such refusal? Mark the falseness of the attitude. The only escape for them was that of attributing good to 
evil. These good things came out of evil. This wisdom, which they admitted, came from the underworld 
of evil. Yet listen once again to these men of Nazareth, and notice the reaction of their criticism upon 
themselves. He is one of us, therefore he is incapable of being an instrument of good! Mark how their 
criticism of him, had they understood it, was condemnation of themselves. This man, who has worked by 



my side, cannot teach me anything. Why not? Because he is on my level. Then you can never teach any 
one anything. This man who comes from our village, cannot come back to our village and teach us 
anything. Why not? Because he is one of us. Then the whole community labours under the disability of 
being unfit for doing anything that in itself is great. Oh! these critics of Jesus in Nazareth! How tacitly 
and unconsciously they were confessing their own limitations. 

But we have not touched the deepest note. It seems to me that Jesus was very tender and patient with 
these provincials. He did not say the deepest or profoundest or most searching thing there. He reserved it 
for Jerusalem. There came a time a little later on when he was in Jerusalem, and there in the midst of its 
light and culture and refinement, in Jerusalem as here at Nazareth, they asked the question. Whence hath 
this Man the letters, never having learned? In Nazareth, the little provincial town, they said, "Whence 
hath this Man these things?" But in Jerusalem they did not ask the question in that way. In Jerusalem they 
said, "How knoweth this Man the grammata, the letters?" As they might say to-day, Whence hath this 
man culture, never having been to Oxford or Cambridge, to Yale or Harvard? That is exactly the spirit of 
the enquiry. Oh, how it persists! There are some men preaching to-day who have to live in that 
atmosphere of criticism, and will do so, to the end. 

But get behind their criticism, and see the marvel of it; that the Galilean Peasant who astonished the 
Nazarenes, astonished metropolitan Jerusalem also, astonished them particularly in the realm of their own 
thinking. When Savonarola began to preach in Florence, people would not go to hear him, for they were 
offended at his Lombard accent. The people were living under the sway of Lorenzo de Medici, in that 
wonderfully cultured age when Cardinal Bembo warned his clergy against studying the epistles of St. 

Paul, lest they should spoil their style! Dwight Lyman Moody beginning to preach in London, London 
was offended at his American accent. That is illustration by contrast. When Jesus went to Jerusalem there 
was no accent that marked him as provincial. When Moody began to preach here, some people were 
offended at his grammar, or lack of it. When Jesus went to Jerusalem they said, "How knoweth this Man 
the letters, having never learned?" The Nazarenes and the men of Jerusalem, the provincials and 
metropolitans, were in the same difficulty. Whence? When Jesus accounted for the fact in Nazareth he 
said, "A prophet is not without honour, save in his own country." When he accounted for it in Jerusalem, 
he said: "My teaching is not mine, but his that sent me. If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of 
the teaching, whether it be of God, or whether I speak from myself." 

Now with that word of Jesus in mind, we leave these metropolitans, and go back to Nazareth, and ask, 
what was the cause of the unbelief? Mark this tremendous thing. Jesus said in Jerusalem that willing to do 
God’s will, created the capacity for detecting the Divine authorship and authority of what he said. He that 
wills to do the will of God shall know! Perhaps Jesus never said a more daring thing than that. In that 
word he challenged the attention of men to the end of time, declaring that wherever a man is found who in 
his heart wants to do the will of God, when that man hears his teaching, he will know it as the voice of 
God. In that word there is involved a revelation of the cause of their unbelief. The central motive of life 
was wrong. These men were not living solely to do the will of God. That they were not doing the will of 
God is not the point. Jesus did not say, he that doeth the will of God shall know; but, "He that willeth to 
do" it. There is a man who is not doing the will of God, but he wants to do it, Christ said, I can reach that 
man with Divine authority. Christ did not say the perfect man is the one who will know; but the man who 
wants to be perfect. His appeal was to the underlying motive, passion, desire of the heart, however it 
might be crippled, broken, paralyzed; for if the desire be there, said Christ, 1 have that to which I can 
appeal; and he who has such desire is the man who will discover 1 the authority of my appeal. 

These men in Nazareth were without that desire; the central motive of life was wrong. Instead of wanting 
to do the will of God, they wanted to please themselves. Consequently they were blinded in their outlook 
and therefore were unbelieving. 

Finally, then, what was the effect of their unbelief? Here we face at once the mystery, marvel, wonder, 
and solemnity of the whole meditation. "He could there do no mighty work." That is the paralysis of 
omnipotence. Why could he do no mighty work there? Because God was excluded from the central desire 
and motive of life; and as a result the men were degraded; when the light of his wisdom and his works 



flashed upon them, they loved the darkness, and hurried back into it, refusing the light, and so God was 
shut out anew. "He could there do no mighty work." 


In this connection we find another of the most arresting statements of the New Testament. "He marvelled" 
not at their unbelief; but "because of their unbelief." Their unbelief was not the object of his marvelling; it 
was the cause of it. If you are inclined to think that is a distinction without a difference, I admit at once 
that there is a sense in which the unbelief itself was an object. But he marvelled not at the fact, but at the 
nature of it. Their unbelief opened up a far wider range; and when I read that he marvelled, he was 
astonished because of their unbelief, I begin to wonder over what area his thinking ranged, when his soul 
was thus astonished. Perfectly understanding the unbelief, he marvelled at it; knowing its genesis he 
marvelled at it; knowing its paralyzing power he marvelled at it. 

1 think there is a clear light on this in the Old Testament in one passage which, in some respects, has no 
relation to this, story. Jeremiah in one high and exalted hour of prophetic insight, said this most 
astonishing thing: "My people have changed their glory for that which doth not profit. Be astonished, oh 
ye heavens, at this, and be horribly afraid, be ye very desolate, saith Jehovah. For my people have 
committed two evils; they have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water." From that terrific passage in Jeremiah, take out once more the 
central word, that daring thought which assaults the soul, and almost makes it breathless. "Be astonished, 
oh ye heavens, at this"; be horribly afraid, ye very heavens, at this; be ye desolate in the presence of this! 
"He marvelled at their unbelief." It was God’s astonishment in the presence of the unutterable and 
appalling folly of human unbelief. 

The final effect of their unbelief was that he left them, never to return. Yet mark the discrimination of his 
grace. There were a few sick folk, whose longing eyes were fixed upon him, and from whose hearts there 
came to him an appeal, and he healed them! There he could do no mighty work; and yet so fine in its 
discrimination, and so quick and sensitive in its operation was the power of his infinite grace, that in the 
town hardened in its unbelief, paralyzing his own power, where there were weak hearts trembling toward 
him, he laid his hands upon a few sick folk, and healed them. 

We turn from this meditation upon the strange story of Nazareth, and think of modern unbelief. I am at 
once halted by my term. Modern unbelief? We are to-day a little in fear of the word modern; indeed, we 
are a little inclined to pay homage to it. I am getting somewhat tired of the modern mind, and the 
perpetual burning of incense to the modern mind, this eager, fitful anxiety to accommodate faith’s 
declarations, and the whole Biblical revelation to the modern mind. 

What is the modern mind? What is the meaning of the word modern? Modern simply means of the 
present time; modemus, of the present time; coming from that very simple Latin word mo do which 
means just now. Sometimes it is translated, and suitably so, only, sometimes but. Supposing we substitute 
some of these words, the modern mind, the just now mind. That is better. We are getting nearer to the 
meaning! The very word, modern, contradicts the idea of finality. It has, moreover, very close association 
etymologically with other words from which it seems to be entirely severed at the present moment. 
Modern has very close association with moderate, and modest. We are apt to forget this sometimes. 

However modern the mind may be, and however much we may burn incense to it, we need carefully to 
remember the continuity of some elements in men, and in the human mind. We need to remember the 
persistent place and importance of motive in mental activity. We need also constantly to remember that in 
all mental activity there is an alternative motive; the motive of truth, or the motive of casuistry. Behind 
that is the motive of God, or the motive of self. Thus the modern mind, and modern unbelief will be found 
very near akin to that modern unbelief of Nazareth. 

What does modern unbelief know about Jesus? What are the established things from which neither faith 
nor unfaith can escape? There is first, the fact of the association of Jesus with persistent spiritual 
revolutions, secondly the association of Jesus with persistent, moral transformations; and finally the 
association of Jesus with persistent, material betterment. We name the name of Jesus. We remember it 



first as the name found in our New Testament. We then think of the name to-day, held in high reverence. 
From that first use of it by the men of Nazareth, until this latter use of it, it has had associated with it these 
things, spiritual revolutions, moral transformations, material betterment of the people, 

One other thing modern unbelief must acknowledge. All these facts are related to the Jesus of the New 
Testament. All the results which are so rapidly covered by the phrases, spiritual revolutions, moral 
transformation, material betterment, have followed where the Jesus of these Gospel narratives has been 
preached and known. These results are not due to the Church as an ecclesiastical organization. These 
spiritual and moral and material results are not due to the theologians. They are due to Jesus, to the Jesus 
of the Gospels. It is as men have read these stories, and have seen him, have listened to these very words, 
that these things have happened; and that through all the running centuries. 

Remembering these facts, observe the attitudes of modern unbelief. Modern unbelief admits the first 
three, spiritual revolutions, moral transformations, material betterment, but denies the fourth; it is busy 
denying these very stories of the Gospels. 

But mark where that kind of unbelief is leading men. They are not making the blunder of the Nazarenes of 
attributing good to evil. It is too late in the day to take that blunder. Modem unbelief is seeking to 
reconstruct the cause; admitting these results, it is offended in him. It takes Jesus and the Gospel stories, 
and says, No, no, these things cannot spring from such an One. The ground of its mental operation may be 
covered by declaring that on the one hand it denies all the supernatural elements; and on the other — and 
this is the very latest phase — it denies the natural elements. Modern unbelief says first of all, that these 
stories of the supernatural are not true. Then modern Unbelief is left to face facts without a sufficient 
cause, for if this Jesus be not as these Gospels represent Him — of our humanity, and yet other than our 
humanity, closely and intimately related in some infinite mystery to the Godhead and to our human 
experience, while yet for ever standing separate therefrom — if he be not the Logos incarnate, Man born 
of the will and power of God alone, then I am not surprised that modern unbelief says that these results 
cannot have sprung from such an One, and so comes at last to this final deduction, the denial of the 
natural, declaring that Jesus did not live. 

Then what must unbelief do? Modern unbelief is seeking among the things of spiritual darkness, moral 
turpitude, and material degradation, for the things that change the darkness into the light, the turpitude 
into morality, and the degradation into liberty. Modern unbelief is face to face in that search with an 
impasse. 

What is the effect of modern unbelief, wherever it asserts itself? This, "He could there do no mighty 
works." Modern unbelief without Jesus can work no spiritual revolution, and produce no moral 
transformation; and therefore in the long issue will produce no material betterment. All attempts to better 
the condition of humanity fail save as they are under the mastery of moral conceptions; and moral 
conceptions perish save as they result from spiritual inspirations. 

We remind ourselves to-day, that his wisdom underlies all modern thinking, and his mighty works have 
moulded all modern history. That wisdom is found in the speech of Jesus as recorded, and in those very 
works in the presence of which men are stumbling to-day; in all that "He began both to do and teach." 

We ask anew. Whence hath this Man these things? We affirm our belief in his own answer as John 
records it, both in regard to the teaching and the doing. Hear then these words of Jesus. "The very works 
that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me." Hear him again. "My teaching is not mine, but 
his that sent me." 

Then, by the works and teaching of long ago; proceeding in their prevailing power through every 
successive century unto this moment; these being the things that inspire the best thinking of the age, and 
formulate its highest activities; by these things we affirm him still, this Man of Nazareth, the Sent of God, 
and therefore the Saviour of the world. 



Mark 6:7 


"And the apostles gather themselves together unto Jesus; and they, told him all things, whatsoever they 
had done, and whatsoever they had taught. And he saith unto them, Come ye yourselves apart into a 
desert place, and rest a while. For there were many coming and going, and they had no leisure so much 
as to eat. And they went away in the boat to a desert place apart" Mr 6:30-32. 

Mr 6:7-56. 

IN these words we have the account of how the first apostolic mission ended. They constitute the 
minutes of a meeting for report and review, most probably held in the month of April. 

The story of this first mission of the twelve is told by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in each case with 
arresting and notable brevity. Mark and Luke each give a clear and concise statement of the facts, while 
Matthew gives some particulars. 

It is at once an interesting and important story. Its brevity is part of its value. There can be no better 
vantage ground for considering the story, than this report of the gathering which followed the mission. 

According to his appointment, these men had been with him for a period of training, at least about a year. 
From that moment when from among the number of his disciples he selected twelve, and appointed them 
to be with him in order that ultimately he might send them forth to preach and to cast out demons, that 
period had passed. During that time they knew that they were being prepared to be sent away from him 
to do his work. They had been observing him at his work, and listening to his words. In that period they 
had seen his power manifested in every department of human life. They had observed the wonderful ease 
with which he had healed physical infirmity, the majesty with which he had cast out demons; in full and 
final authority, they had watched his working in the spiritual realm, forgiving sin, and bringing peace to 
the conscience. They had finally seen him unable to do anything, his power paralyzed; he could do no 
mighty works in Nazareth because of their unbelief. 

Then the hour had arrived when he had sent them forth, the men who had been with him so constantly; 
sent them away to be his representatives, to say the things he had himself been saying, to do the things he 
had himself been doing. On their return this gathering was held. Let us then consider the report of the 
apostles; the response of the Lord; and then look at the things immediately following, as recorded in this 
chapter. 

First, with regard to the report of the apostles, note that it is not printed. There is no account of anything 
they did in detail, no mention of any place to which they went definitely, no record of any discourse that 
either of their number delivered, no story of any interesting incident. That is the first arresting fact. 

Yet the essential things are revealed. The story begins in the sixth chapter of Mark, at verse seven, 
immediately after a declaration which in the arrangement of the Revised Version is put with singular 
aptness, quite alone. Verse six is divided, almost strangely divided, and yet very properly so. The last 
part of the verse reads thus, "And he went round about the villages teaching." This immediately followed 
his rejection at Nazareth. It is a lonely little paragraph, hardly a paragraph, a sentence merely. For the 
illumination of that sentence we need the longer paragraph and more detailed declaration which is found 
in the Gospel of Matthew at the close of the ninth chapter, where Matthew also draws attention, not to 
any one particular occasion, but to the general ministry of our Lord, to that itinerating ministry which 
Mark dismisses in this brief sentence. Matthew declares in that paragraph that he went about all the cities 
and villages, teaching in their synagogues, preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom, healing all manner of 
diseases; and that when he saw the multitudes he was moved with compassion for them, for they were as 
sheep not having a shepherd, distressed and scattered. In that declaration of Mark, so briefly made, 
without note or comment or explanation, in the light of the fuller declaration of Matthew, we have 
discovered the inspiration of the apostolic mission. It was that of the King’s compassion for his people. 
He saw them as sheep without a shepherd, that is as a mob, disorganized, lacking the true principle of 



government; for the shepherd figure in Biblical literature, and in all Eastern literature, is the true figure 
of the kingly position. Here the King, rejected of his own, is seen moving through the villages and cities, 
and moved with compassion for the people as he saw them, distressed, scattered sheep without a 
shepherd, a people without the true central authority which is based upon love, expressing itself in 
righteousness. 

That was the inspiration of the apostolic mission. It was as the result of this seeing of the people that 
Jesus called the twelve whom he had been preparing, and immediately enlarged the sphere and scope of 
his own ministry, by calling them to share his ministry and his power. Our Lord was labouring under 
limited and straitened circumstances; and in order that more of the villages might be reached, that more 
of the folk of the cities might hear the message; that the proclamation of the Kingdom — with its 
exhibition of power in the wonders wrought, in the exorcising of demons, in the healing of the sick — 
might have a wider area A he sent these twelve men out. 

We also have here a revelation of the nature of their mission. There are distinct differences between their 
mission and ours. There are also fundamental similarities. In their case the mission was limited, and their 
material equipment was a limited one. Later on our Lord changed that entirely. The instructions given to 
them here regarding hospitality were instructions that marked the transitory nature of their stay at a 
place, and the necessity for pressing on quickly that ground might be covered. Also they were strictly 
charged, as Matthew tells us, not to go to the Gentiles, nor to enter into any city of the Samaritans. They 
were limited to the house of Israel. These are things in which this particular mission differed from that 
which is now the full mission of the Church. 

But the mission upon which these men were sent was a most important one. They went in his name; thus 
they were apostles now who never had been before. They had been disciples, but now they became 
apostles, men sent in his name, to represent him, having entered into the fellowship of his authority 
because they had his message, and because they had the power that he had given them to do his works. 
They were sent forth with a definite message, "the Kingdom of heaven is at hand." They had given to 
them, special powers over the underworld of evil for the casting out of demons, and to heal the sick. 

These men were sent out two by two. Our Lord never sent any man alone to a difficult sphere of work. 
We have often done so, and do it yet, and in that way wander from a fundamental principle. We will 
presently glance back at Matthew’s Gospel, and see the couples as they went on that first missionary 
journey, a passage full of light and suggestiveness. 

What do we know of their work? No place is indicated, no journey described, no discourse recorded, no 
special day referred to, no interesting incident recounted. But we are told certain things. 

Lirst they preached that men should repent. That is a declaration that needs careful consideration. It does 
not mean that they told men to repent, but that they preached in such a way as to produce repentance. 
While this is a brief sentence, how much there is suggested by it, of personal conviction, of earnest 
statement, of argument, of appeal. They so preached that men should repent 

Their going was that of faith. They had nothing to prove to them that they possessed the power except 
the Lord’s own word spoken, until they demonstrated their possession of it in the presence of demon- 
possessed men and women. A little later in his ministry, when he sent out the seventy, they came back 
amazed at the results themselves, and full of joy that "the demons are subject unto us.” One cannot read 
this story without feeling that when first one of these twelve men stood confronted by a demon- 
possessed man, and commanded him to come out, it was a venture of faith. 

One other thing is revealed here; the effect produced by their mission. The statement is a little involved, 
and the greater fact is declared in a secondary sentence. This is the summary of the whole effect that 
their mission produced: "His name had become known"; and as a result, "King Herod heard!" What then 
was the result of this first apostolic mission? The cumulative and sufficient answer will not take any 
count of the number of demons cast out, — there are no statistics; will not take any count of the number 



of people healed, — there are no records; but the answer is this: "His name had become known." He was 
given a wider area through which he was known, a larger space in which he bulked, as the result of their 
work. Every evangelist gives as the central evidence of the spread of the fame of Jesus, that of the terror 
of Herod. With the story of Herod I am now not interested, save as it has a bearing upon this meditation. 
Here however are two evidences of the victory of the apostles; the first being that "His name had be 
come known"; secondly, that the incarnation of all evil, vulgarity, and sin, trembled, even though he sat 
upon a throne. Such were the effects produced. 

The second thing, to observe in the consideration of this report of the twelve is that they told the Lord all 
the things that they had done, and all the things that they had taught. Imagine those six reports, not 
written but spoken. Let us look at these couples as they were given by Matthew. Notice the grouping. 

"Simon ... and Andrew his brother." Andrew was the first disciple of Jesus. Simon was his brother, 
whom he had brought to Christ. They had been somewhere working together; we do not know where. 

"James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother.” John had been with Andrew when Andrew first 
followed the Lord, and I think he went and found James. That is speculation, and may be dismissed. 
These brothers went together. What they did we do not know. I can believe they had some fiery times, 
these Boanerges men! 

The next two; Philip, who was the first disciple whom. Jesus definitely called, and with him. 
Bartholomew. This man Philip went and found Nathanael. So Philip, the quiet man, always on the 
outskirts of the crowd, helpful, sympathetic toward the strangers, and Nathanael the guileless, went 
somewhere; we do not know where. 1 think their meetings were much quieter than those of the first and 
second couples. 

"James the son of Alphaeus, and Thaddaeus." No one knows much about them. There are always two or 
three people in the Lord’s elect company whom no one knows much about; but he knows all about them. 

"Thomas, and Matthew." Thomas the sceptic, which simply means the man who looks at things from a 
distance, and investigates them. Matthew, the man whose business it was to keep accounts and give 
records. They went together, and I do not think that I could describe their meetings. 

Then there were two others, "Simon the Canansean," the Zealot, the member of a hot political party, and 
"Judas Iscariot." These were the couples. 

Now they had all returned, and were giving in their reports, and they told him all that they had done. 
There is no list of deeds, there is no schedule of results. They went over with him the things they had 
said. They told all to the Lord from whom they had received their message, from whom they had derived 
their power, to whom alone they were responsible. Those reports would probably be very varied. I am 
glad that they are not printed. We might have had a School adopting the methods of James and John, the 
School of Boanerges; and another adopting the methods of Philip and Nathanael, the School of the quiet 
men; and so on. In the telling of everything to the Lord, and in his presence, they would discover the 
necessity for the man who goes about quietly, the Nathanael type of man; and the men who move like 
thunder-storms, James and John! 

So we come to the second suggestion of the text, that namely of the response of the Lord. "Come ye 
yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest a while." As we read the words we should be careful lest we 
rob them of all their beauty by wholly spiritualizing them. Of course they have spiritual significance and 
intention. But to interpret them in the true sense, we need to go back in imagination, and look at the 
scene. Look into the face of Jesus, into those wonderful eyes that we have never seen with eyes of sense, 
but yet know so much about, those eyes which are always looking. The New Testament is full of the 
seeing and the looking of Jesus. He looked upon these men and listened to them. He noted the fact of 
their physical weariness, and began there. "Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest a 
while"; and we will not go anywhere, where we have to walk; let us get into the boat, and go over the 



sea. So they went. The rest was mental; no teaching for a little while and no thinking. The rest was 
spiritual; no conflict with the underworld of evil for a while, and no praying for a little. 


What were the conditions? They were to go with him. They were to go themselves. They were to go 
apart. They were to go to the desert place. What a revelation is this of the understandingness of Jesus. 
What a revelation it is of the tender character of Jesus. Some people do not understand this, because they 
are well and strong, and are fit and eager for service. There are men and women who understand! He 
knew that these men were tired, and he said, Come and rest a while. Never mind any more journeyings 
for a little time. Do not think; do not pray for a little time. Rest! 

If the story is a revelation of his understandingness, of his care, I go further and say it is a stupendous 
revelation of his wisdom. It is a rebuking revelation to some of us. Recently I came across this little 
paragraph from Amiel: 

"We must know how to put occupation aside, which does not mean that we must be idle. In an inaction 
which is meditative and attentive the wrinkles of the soul are smoothed away. The soul itself spreads, 
unfolds, and springs afresh; and, like the trodden grass of the roadside or the bruised leaf of a plant, 
repairs its injuries, becomes new, spontaneous, true, and original." 

So Jesus said to these men: "Come ye yourselves apart, and rest a while." Did they rest? The first thing 
was the boat, and a short voyage and not in a modern Atlantic liner! It was a voyage to Eastern 
Bethsaida; for there are two places of that name, one in the northeast, to which they went; and the other 
on the western shore of the lake. It was a voyage of tea or twelve miles of quietness and bodily rest. 

But when they came to the desert place crowds were waiting. Then Mark records that he, the King who 
had sent them forth, and who having received them and their report, had called them to rest, was moved 
with compassion for that waiting crowd; because they were as sheep having no shepherd. The inspiration 
that had sent them forth was still burning within the heart of the King, and he gave himself to teach the 
multitudes. The disciples did nothing. They were resting, as they watched him, for whom there was no 
rest, until he had accomplished his mission finally. They watched him who had to say in answer to 
criticism, "My Father worketh even until now, and I work." They watched him give himself once again 
with unstinted sacrifice to the crowds. But they were resting. Oh yes! they had their rest. 1 think I know 
enough of how they felt that day. It was a wonderfully restful time, such as that man, whose work is 
preaching, has, when he sits quietly down in some little village chapel, and listens to another man 
breaking the bread of life. No responsibility; just the quiet rest of it all. Oh yes! they had their rest. I have 
often said they had no rest; and thought they had not, until I began to look more carefully. They had their 
rest, but he did not. There was no resting time for him during the days of his flesh. 

But now glance at the two pictures which immediately follow; the story of the feeding of the five 
thousand, and the story of the storm. 

When the day was far spent the crowds that Jesus had been teaching became a responsibility. The 
disciples said to him, "Send them away, that they may go into the country and villages round about, and 
buy themselves somewhat to eat." That was the voice of the apostles. They said, "Send them away"; but 
Jesus said, "Give ye them to eat." Then the apostles spoke again, "Shall we go and buy two hundred 
shillings’ worth of bread, and give them to eat?" It was the inquiry of protest. Jesus said, "How many 
loaves have ye?" They replied, "Five, and two fishes." And he said, "Bring them hither to me." The 
results were that the multitudes were filled; and the disciples gathered up twelve basketfuls. 

The story of the storm is one concerning these men, in the way of his will. He asked them to enter the 
boat, and cross back again to the other shore. They went. Remember that the way of his will was the way 
of the storm. He sent them into the storm, and there is a strong word used here concerning that storm. 

We have translated it "distressed." Far more literally we may render, They were ''tormented in rowing." 
Why did they not turn back to the other shore? The wind was contrary. There was the difficulty. The 
wind was blowing off the shore to which he had commanded them to go. It would have been the simplest 



thing to tack, to put about, and run before the wind. But no! they must not do that Why not? He sent 
them in that direction! They were tormented in the very path of obedience. But it was also the way of his 
power. He came after them. The wind was contrary to him also, but did not hinder him. The waters were 
storm-tossed for him also, but they constituted the pavement of his victorious footsteps. When presently 
he was in the boat, the storm ceased. 

Now look at the apostles, and mark the things that are said concerning them carefully. They were 
amazed. Why were they amazed? Mark says that it was because "They understood not concerning the 
loaves." These were apostles, not outsiders. Then why was it that they understood not concerning the 
loaves? Mark tells us that their heart was hardened; which means that they were dull, stupid, and 
therefore did not understand the miracle of the loaves, and consequently they were amazed at his mastery 
of the elements. 

Now in all this my purpose has been that we should see the apostles. It was an interesting and revealing 
meeting when they told him all they had done, and all they had taught; and the things following are 
equally interesting and revealing. So these were the apostles; these men, who when they had been on that 
mission and returned, could only say in the presence of the hungry crowd, Send them away to buy; these 
men, who when Jesus told them to do the most natural thing, and feed them, argued, Shall we go and buy 
two hundred shillings’ worth of bread; these men, who when he mastered the supernatural personally and 
for them, were amazed; these men who did not understand; these men who were dull and stupid! These 
were the apostles. Thank God! I think I can pray now, and go on a little longer. They were his apostles. 
He chose them, and he makes no mistakes. Consequently what is the ultimate truth that breaks upon the 
soul after such a consideration? That in all our service we must say, "Not unto us, oh Jehovah, not unto 
us. But unto thy name give glory." 

He chooses, Oh gracious thing! He equips. Oh most wondrous thing! He uses, Oh amazing thing! He 
gives rest, and he patiently bears with all inability to understand him in the presence of the hungry 
multitude, and all the inability to understand him when he masters the waves and the winds. Oh tender 
and beautiful thing! 

My deliberate conclusion is that the report is hardly worth printing; and it never is! It would be well for 
us if we told the Lord more often what we do and teach; and told each other less often. 

Mark 7:1 

"Ye leave the commandment of God, and hold fast the tradition of men ... Full well do ye reject the 
commandment of God, that ye may keep your tradition." Mr 7:8,9. 


Mi-7:1-23. 


THE narrative of these first twenty-three verses of the seventh chapter of Mark’s Gospel stands in 
striking contrast to that of the last twenty-seven verses of the previous chapter. That was the story of the 
gathering to the Lord of his apostles. This is the story of the gathering to the Lord of his adversaries. The 
respective beginnings show this. "And the apostles gather themselves together unto Jesus." "And there 
are gathered together unto him the Pharisees, and certain of the scribes, which had come from 
Jerusalem." The first was the gathering of friends whose mission was to help him. The second was the 
gathering of foes, whose purpose was to hinder him. 

That this story is of special importance there can be no doubt. These men who gathered to the Lord came 
officially from Jerusalem. The sending out of the twelve had drawn new attention to Jesus, impressing 
even Herod in the royal palace. The movement in Galilee was evidently growing, and that rapidly. The 
religious leaders in Jerusalem were perturbed, and sent a deputation to investigate. The occasion of 
controversy, apparently a trifling one, was nevertheless a most revealing one. In it, the religious ideal for 
which these men stood, is clearly manifested. The way in which our Lord dealt with them is singularly 



arresting in its anger, satire, directness, and scorn; and in that careful explanation of the meaning of his 
method which he subsequently gave to his disciples. 


In this incident two opposing ideals of religion are seen coming into conflict; that of the Pharisees and 
scribes, and that of Jesus. Theirs was that of the punctilious observance of traditions; his was that of 
simple obedience to the commandment of God. He shocked them in the habits of his disciples; they 
shocked him in their disregard of the will of God. 

Now there is a sense in which this story does not startle us. This is due to the fact that this whole 
question of ceremonial washings appears to us as patently futile, and we have a sense of real satisfaction 
in the way in which our Lord dealt with these men. But in that very feeling of satisfaction there is peril. 

It may be that our satisfaction results from a very superficial understanding of what our Lord really 
meant. If we can disengage the elemental principles from the incidental circumstances, we may be 
startled, perchance, quite as much as these men were. 

If our Lord were here to-day in bodily form, he would not say to us the things he said to these men, 
because we should not say to him the things they said. But I am not at all sure that he would not shock 
very many of those who bear his name, not so much by what he would do, as by the apparently religious 
things he would not do. That method of statement may bring us nearer to the real meaning of this story. 

Let us then endeavour to understand this clashing of ideals revealed in the controversy between the 
deputation from Jerusalem, and Jesus. This we will do by considering, first, the history and intention of 
tradition; secondly, the genesis of obedience to tradition as Jesus laid it bare on this occasion; and thirdly 
and finally, the effects of tradition as our Lord revealed them. 

It is pertinent therefore to our enquiry that we first simply ask what was meant by tradition upon this 
occasion, and in this atmosphere. What were these traditions to which our Lord made reference, not here 
alone, but again and again in the course of his public ministry, always in order to denounce them? They 
were precepts orally transmitted, illustrating, applying, expounding the written law. Some of the later 
Jewish teachers of that period claimed that the traditions were orally given by Moses. Earlier teachers 
had claimed that the traditions came from the elders who were associated with Moses. I am not 
proposing to argue this matter, but simply say that neither position was warranted. 

The history and development of the traditions to which our Lord made reference here, and to which these 
men themselves made reference, were largely Pharisaic. The whole Pharisaic movement was born in the 
period, of Jewish history, of which we practically have no record in our Bible. It was born, of an 
intensely religious conviction. It is sometimes said — and the definition is more accurate than we are 
always willing to admit — that the Pharisees were originally the Puritans of their age. In that period the 
people had been gathered together and localized at Jerusalem, under different leaders; and Babylonian 
and Greek influences were threatening altogether the lonely separateness of the Hebrew people. The 
Pharisees were men who at this time had banded themselves together to maintain, by all means in their 
power, the distinction between the Jewish people and the nations surrounding them. 

There arose at the same time the order of the scribes, who were always associated with the Pharisees. 

Not all scribes were Pharisees, and not all Pharisees were scribes; but there was the closest association 
between them. The work of the scribes was that of taking the law of God, illustrating it, and applying it 
to local circumstances, and local situations. As men enquired: What does the law of God mean for us at 
this point, or this juncture? the scribes inteipreted the law of God. 

Gradually they formulated precepts to meet the new conditions. These precepts constantly increased in 
number, in an attempt to keep pace with the ever-growing complexity of the conditions of life until there 
had grown up a great body of traditions; traditions which in the first place were intended to be 
interpretations of the law, and applications of the law to local circumstances; traditions which in the 
second place became interpretations of traditions, and applications of traditions; and traditions in the 
third place, which were interpretations of interpretations of interpretations of traditions! So the 



movement ran, until there existed between the people of God and the law of God such a mass of 
tradition, that the law of God itself was out of sight, and practically forgotten. 

Into the midst of this ideal of religious life Jesus came. The intention of tradition was that of the 
maintenance of religion. Here therefore we must make a very necessary distinction, which distinction our 
Lord made so graphic and patent in the words of our text, between the traditions and the law of God. 

That distinction must be made even in the highest realm of the consideration of tradition. The law of God 
must be kept separate and apart, quite alone from any human interpretation of it, which is a tradition. The 
law was given, and men in such sincere and devout ages, obediently desiring to maintain the law, 
interpreted the law to men. That was tradition, human tradition, human interpretation of the law. 

To leave the Hebrew atmosphere, it may be that some may think this can have very little application to 
us. Certainly in the beginning of the Christian era, within the Christian Church, there were very few 
traditions. Those early Christians lived in such close relationship with the first Christian movement, that 
traditions were very few. That is wonderfully illustrated in the book of the Acts of the Apostles, in 
which — if there be one thing that is more manifestly and gloriously surprising than another — is seen 
the freedom of life in the Spirit. A particular Church doctrine cannot be based upon the Acts of the 
Apostles. A formulated creed cannot be found in the Acts of the Apostles. The warrant for any particular 
liturgical service cannot be deduced from anything there written. The Spirit is the Spirit of freedom, the 
Spirit of love, who fulfils himself in a thousand ways, but has always the one life. As the book of the 
Acts is read from that standpoint, we are greatly impressed with the fact that if we would make our 
appeal for anything that is traditional, we cannot go to the book of the Acts of the Apostles for our 
confirmation. 

But traditions came within the Christian Church; they grew in number; and had exactly the same 
intention, that of maintaining the strength and character of the life. Systematic expressions of the belief 
of the Christian Church, are but systematic expressions of belief, and are to be numbered among the 
traditions of the Christian Church; sincere, wonderful, but human interpretation only. When some man or 
number of men, some college; apostolic band, or council of the Church, gathered together and 
formulated into definite expression the doctrines of the Church, they were giving their traditions, and 
human interpretations. So also came in process of time certain definitely declared forms of Church 
polity, as men wrought out the things they believed concerning the true method of the government of the 
Church, in order to its fulfilment of life and service. Thus there grew up in process of time such forms of 
Church life as differed from each other by traditions. That most wonderful of all, the Book of Common 
Prayer, is one of the more modern illustrations of what 1 mean. It is a wonderful compilation! It is 
impossible for any man to join in a service where it is used without feeling that he is being brought into 
the true atmosphere of reverent worship; but it is a tradition, a set form of worship arranged by men. 

Sometimes these traditions take other forms: uniformity of dress, modes of common speech; until the 
Church of God to-day is a mass of tradition, conflicting, contradictory, as great as were the traditions that 
had covered up the Hebrew religion in the time of Christ. 

Here again the necessary distinction must be made between the revelation which is given to us, which is 
authoritative and final; and these traditions. The revelation is that of the Old Testament Scriptures 
interpreted by the New, and never apart from the New; and that of the New Testament Scriptures, in their 
revelation of Christ, and in their declaration of the principles of Christian service in the great writings of 
the Apostles and others. We must remember to distinguish between these, and traditions which are but 
human interpretations of them. Every creed of the Church, Athanasian, Nicene, or any other, is but an 
attempt to interpret the things of the Oracles of God; reverent attempts, made necessary in some hour of 
crisis, when for the crystallization of truth into the phrases and terms of the hour, men were making an 
attempt which had to be made; but after all, they were human interpretations, and nothing more. 

Notice in the second place, what our Lord said to these men concerning the genesis, not of tradition, but 
of obedience to tradition: "Ye leave the commandment of God, and hold fast the tradition of men." This 
is a most startling announcement. He declared in that statement that the movement which leads men into 



subjugation to tradition is one of departure from the commandment of God. Directly a precept made for 
an occasion becomes a binding tradition to be subsequently obeyed, it is evil. Directly a creed formulated 
for an hour is crystallized into that which is to dominate the thought of men for subsequent ages, it is a 
curse. Directly a form of worship, or a form of church organization made necessary by the exigency of 
an age, is stereotyped into something that is to arrest the mind and soul of men perpetually, it becomes 
an evil thing. Men only submit to such when they pass out of immediate relationship with God. The 
individual soul never submits to the partial human interpretation, if that soul is living in immediate 
fellowship with God. The corporate Church of God, living in fellowship with the living Head, knowing 
his truth and righteousness and prevailing power, will never suffer itself to be brought under the 
trammels of human teachers or the arrangements of human office-bearers. Ever and anon we have seen 
such a corporate Church of Jesus Christ, almost always to be spoiled within a decade by tradition. The 
first movement toward the mastery of the soul by tradition is the movement of that soul away from 
immediate, direct, first-hand fellowship with God. 

All this line of thinking is illuminated strangely and wonderfully by the habit of Jesus. Follow him along 
the way of his earthly ministry, from that strange and wonderful hour when hearing the voice of the 
Hebrew prophet, he emerged from the silent seclusion of Nazareth, and commenced the work of public 
teaching; and watch him carefully. The whole truth may be summarized by declaring that Jesus violated 
these traditions systematically, intentionally, resolutely. Gather out the instances which reveal his 
attitude toward the Sabbath, and it will be found that the first cause of quarrel between himself and the 
rulers was his violation of the tradition concerning the Sabbath. 

Then observe that again and again, in spite of the objection which they raised, which was bitter with the 
bitterness of great anger and hatred, he resolutely set himself to do the same thing, over and over again. 
He wrought his wonders of healing on the Sabbath, violating their traditions, and trampling them under 
his feet, shocking them with the irreligiousness, — as it seemed to them — of his attitude toward the 
Sabbath. 

1 am not for a moment inferring that our Lord violated the Sabbath. He never did so; but he violated their 
false conceptions concerning it. He flung himself persistently, in habit, word, deed, and attitude, against 
all those traditions that stood between the soul of the people and their God. 

Let us come away once more from the immediate and the incidental, and see the application of this 
teaching. In the examples already taken, mark the continuity of religious principles. No man who is 
living in true fellowship with God will consent to be mastered mentally by any creed that ever yet has 
been prepared for him. The proportion in which a man knows the high life of fellowship with God, is the 
proportion in which he knows that no creed his brother may write for him, no creed he may write for 
himself, can be final. No man or company of men, no Church living in true fellowship with God, will 
consent that its polity be stereotyped, or will confuse form with power, or life with the method of its 
expression. I have sometimes said, and shocked some of my friends by saying it, that 1 could hold a brief 
for every known form of Church polity on the basis of the New Testament. 1 could argue at length, if not 
eloquently, for Baptists. 1 could do the same for Presbyterianism, for Episcopalianism, and of course for 
Congregationalism. And I never forget that my argument would be based upon this fact, that life is more 
than a form of expression. Life may change its form of expression under different circumstances, with 
the coming of different needs. Consequently I can never quarrel with my brethren who are not following 
my conviction so far as Church polity is concerned. But 1 must never allow myself to be mastered by any 
polity when it interferes with my relation to life in the Lord Jesus Christ. Depend upon it, the souls who 
are enslaved by some form of ecclesiastical polity are weak and anaemic. The soul of man has 
immediate, first-hand fellowship with God. 1 hold that to be peculiarly true of any order of service that 
ever yet has been arranged for the worship of the saints, of any uniformity of dress, or manner of speech 
that has been adopted by the saints. 

This teaching of Christ flings itself with force against every habit of excommunication on the basis of 
human creeds. It makes its undying protest against the habit of isolation on ecclesiastical grounds. It 
denies the possibility of stereotyped orders of service, so that there is no room for the movement of the 



life of God. It smiles with patience on all peculiarities of dress and modes of speech that are supposed to 
be symbols of sanctity, and of relationship to Christ. And the smile is not satirical, it is sympathetic. 

Further, in this word of Jesus spoken long ago, there is a deeper note. He revealed here not only the 
genesis of obedience to tradition as being that of departure from God; but he revealed in the most 
startling way the effects of obedience to tradition. All we have already said needs qualification by way of 
explanation. His violation was not for the sake of violation. He only violated the tradition because it 
violated the law which it was intended to honour. 

As we come to the remainder of this story, we hear the things he said as they reveal the real reason of his 
satire, his anger, his ruthless violating of all human traditions. He made it perfectly clear first of all that 
the tradition of man misses its own aim. Men are still defiled, wash they never so often. The inner life is 
never reached by external ceremony. External observance is only valuable as an expression of an inner 
life, and the expression of the inner life cannot be stereotyped. Consequently if the tradition be made, 
that there must be ceremonial ablution before men eat a meal what is the value of it? Unless the ablution 
be an outward physical sign of inward spiritual cleansing, it is worthless. When the washing of baptism 
is the outward and physical sign of the inward and invisible grace, then it is useful and in its proper 
place. But when a man shall imagine that the ablution, the washing of baptism makes him a child of God, 
an inheritor of the Kingdom of heaven, he is mastered by a tradition that is blighting him, and robbing 
him of the faith he desires to realize, and misses his aim. 

More than that, it stultifies its own purpose. The law of God, which tradition was intended to interpret 
and maintain, is insulted by it. Here again is an illustration with which we are very familiar, and yet how 
much light it throws upon the time in which Jesus lived, and then upon our own times. Their tradition 
was that a man might escape responsibility for father or mother by declaring that that which he could 
give to help them, was Corban, dedicated, given to God. Look at the picture Christ presents. A man who 
had a responsibility in material things, for a father and a mother, escaped his responsibility by declaring 
that that which might have helped them was dedicate to the Temple. Oh! the anger, the scorn of Jesus! 

He says, "Full well do ye reject the commandment of God that ye may keep your tradition.” The deepest 
thing any human life knows of a man’s relationship to God — his duty to father and mother — is to be 
violated in the interests of his duty to God; and this is what tradition does! Thus Jesus declared that me 
are brutalized by tradition. Men mastered by tradition become the slaves of these human interpretations, 
and the very springs of compassion are dried up, and all the finest parts of the nature are destroyed. Thus 
religion is destroyed, when men are mastered by traditions. 

These things persist. However excellent the intention of tradition, however valuable the precept in the 
hour when it was formulated for a local circumstance or condition; if that tradition take the place of the 
law of God; if that opinion of the past interfere between the soul and its immediate contact with God; if 
that expression of truth, or order of Church government, or method of worship coming from the past, 
exclude the soul from immediate fellowship with God, make impossible that hearing of the soul that 
catches the wind that bloweth where it listeth, destroy that freedom of life that only comes where the 
soul has direct access to God; then the tradition blights and blasts, however good its first intention may 
have been. 

So finally, looking at the whole scene of the past, again being arrested by the earnestness of Christ here, 
by the directness of his word and the almost fierce invective of it, and the satire of it; let us remind 
ourselves that Christ’s conception of religion as that of the direct obedience of the soul to the direct law 
of God, is the only one which can ensure to the soul its full realization of its own life. It is only in 
proportion as we individually find our way into that relationship which our Lord came to make possible 
as Saviour, and for evermore interpret through the Spirit, that life can be fulfilled. 

This conception of life is at once difficult and easy. It is difficult. It seems to us so much simpler to live 
by rule than by principle, so much easier to find human sanction than to discover the will of God, so 
much easier to take an order from priest, or pope, or council, than to discover the will of God. There are 
moments of stress and strain when almost every man, while not likely to become a Romanist, wishes he 



could persuade himself to be one! If we only could make ourselves believe that the word spoken to us by 
another were the infallible word! But we cannot! It is against that pernicious tendency that Christ flung 
himself. We must deal with God directly, immediately. The moment we admit any kind of tradition, or 
the exercise of authority that is based upon tradition, to come between the soul and God, we are 
impoverishing the soul, rendering it anaemic, weak, sickly. This conception of life is difficult. 

But it is also easy, because when once the soul dare break through the trammels, and become utterly 
careless of human opinion, and walk with God, it finds a path of reason, a path of power, a path of joy. 1 
repeat, when once a soul dare break through the trammels. That is the point of difficulty. We are so much 
in the power of tradition that there are some who dare not stay away from a service because people might 
imagine they were irreligious! 1 believe there are a great many services most regularly held, that Jesus 
Christ would never attend! What we need to-day, if I know the temper of my own time, and the spirit of 
my own age, more than anything else is a return to that fine independence of soul which is created by 
loyalty to the Saviour and King, that brings men and women back to God, bursting the bonds and 
trammels of tradition. 

In the moment of the soul’s yielding to him, will come the great hour in which the world will see the 
Kingdom of God, and the glory of its King. Let us become freemen by becoming his bondslaves. Let us 
know the destruction of every yoke of bondage, by wearing the one yoke that he places upon us. Let us 
practise our bondage, and so realize our freedom. 

Mark 7:24 

"he hath done all things well." Mr 7:37. 

Mr 7:24-8:26. 

IN this paragraph we have the story of the last things in the public ministry of Jesus, prior to the 
confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi, and the new teaching and method which followed that 
confession. 

The story contained in this paragraph may be divided into two parts. The first gives the account of a 
Gentile ministry of Jesus which was new, and must have been startling to his disciples, and to others. He 
travelled north, away from the earlier scene of his labour, so far as Tyre, and there he healed the daughter 
of the Syrophoenician woman. Then, proceeding still further north, and bearing to the northeast, he came 
to Sidon, travelling in a southerly direction through Decapolis, the country of the Ten Cities, all the 
while in Gentile territory, exercising a ministry among these Gentiles similar to that which he had been 
exercising among the Hebrew people. All this is contained in chapter seven, from verse twenty-four to 
the end of the ninth verse of chapter eight. 

The second part of the paragraph, commencing at the tenth verse of chapter eight, and ending at the 
twenty-sixth verse, takes us back again into a hostile atmosphere. As he returned across the sea to 
Dalmanutha, he was immediately met by Pharisees and Sadducees demanding a sign. Then, once more 
crossing the sea in company of his disciples, he warned them, and dealt with their blindness. The brief 
story ends with the account of their arrival on the other side — on the northeastern shore of the lake — 
again in Gentile territory, and the opening of the eyes of the blind man. 

The text, "He hath done all things well," is resolutely borrowed from the context. The words were 
spoken by the Gentiles, and had special reference to the healing ministry which Jesus had been 
exercising in Decapolis, of which Mark gives no account, but which Matthew records quite clearly, and 
to this wonderful miracle, the opening of the ears of the deaf man, and the straightening out of his 
twisted tongue. It was in the presence of these evidences of his power that these Gentiles said, "He hath 
done all things well.” 



If, however, I admit that I resolutely borrow the text from its context, let me hasten to add it is not 
ruthlessly so taken; for accepting the conclusion of these Gentiles, I propose simply to make a wider 
application of it; to let this declaration cover the whole of these events, and so form a fitting conclusion 
to that survey of the public ministry of our Lord which at this point ceases. By its use in this way, 1 
desire to fasten attention upon him. 

In these events we see him in his relation to humanity in its varied needs. We will take that outlook, 
ignoring the racial division which we have already recognized as between the Gentile and the Jew; 
simply looking at him as he stands confronting these varied phases and illustrations of human need. Such 
a meditation will constrain us at the conclusion to return to the text and say, "He hath done all things 
well." 

We know these stories, and are indeed very familiar with them. We glance at them once again, desiring, 
as we move in front of the pictures they present in imagination, specially to observe the need 
represented. 

The first picture is that of the Syrophcenician woman. Out of the mass of detail that we have here in 
Mark and in Matthew, let us attempt to gather the central value. The revelation of need supremely 
represented here is that of the sorrow of a mother. Any careful reading of the story must bring something 
of pathos into the voice, as the account is read of how the woman besought him that he would cast the 
demon out of her little daughter. Leave the Lord out of view for the moment, and all the difficulties 
which gather about the story, and see that one woman in agony about her child. Admit the disabilities 
under which she laboured, which these evangelists are both careful to point out, Mark speaking of her as 
a Greek, which simply means a Gentile, and not a Greek only, but a Syrophcenician. Matthew does not 
speak of her as a Gentile, neither adds the fact that she was Syrophcenician; but, taking the more general 
term, he at once says a Canaanitish woman. Humanity is revealed as we look at the woman, and the 
elemental superiority to racial disadvantage is seen in the agony of the mother-heart. Oh yes, she was a 
Greek, and not a Hebrew, but she was a mother! She was a Syrophcenician, a Canaanitish woman, one of 
the accursed race, but she had a heart, and it was a mother’s heart! There, flashing out on the canvas, is 
this revelation of a touch of humanity that is independent of advantage, and superior to disadvantage, 
mightier than racial differences; and in the wail of the woman we have the cry of the heart of a mother. 

The next picture that Mark gives, is that of a man deaf, and having an impediment in his speech. This is a 
picture of personal disability. The whole point of the picture, however, as it occurs here in the Gospel, is 
not that of the man’s personal disability. It is rather that of the fact that this man in this Gentile region 
was brought to Jesus by his friends. It is never safe to base too much upon the argument of silence, but at 
least it is an interesting fact to note that the man made no appeal to Christ. He did not come to Christ on 
his own initiative. His friends brought him, and besought Jesus that he would touch him. So while the 
man stands central in the picture, in some senses, I look again, and in the sympathy of these men for their 
friend, men outside the company of Israel, outside that racial relationship which was religious in its 
function, I see something human. I am again impressed by the elemental superiority over racial 
disadvantage. Oh, yes, these men were Gentiles, but they were men. Oh! yes, these people also probably 
were of the Canaanitish race, but they had sympathy in their heart; witness their effort to bring their 
friend to Jesus. 

The next picture is one full of life, colour, and movement. It is that of a great multitude, at least four 
thousand people, gathered together; and it is a picture of these people hungry. Do not spiritualize the 
word too soon. There are spiritual values undoubtedly in these miracles of feeding, but let us begin on 
the true level — a literal hunger, a physical hunger, a need for food. The hunger of these people was the 
outcome of their attraction to Jesus, and their determination to stay by him. Mark the words of Christ, 
"because they continue with me now three days, and have nothing to eat." Here was a situation of real 
need, arising within the material and the physical. These people were hungry, and it was the hunger of 
health, and thus ought to be met and satisfied, lest journeying back, they faint. This was an experience of 
physical weakness! 



The next is a very different picture. It is that of a deputation, an official deputation, almost certainly, of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees. Mark says "Pharisees" only, but comparing the account with Matthew’s 
Gospel, which is necessary for the understanding of some subsequent things, we find the Sadducees 
came with them, demanding a sign from him. Who were these men who came to Jesus? The religious 
leaders of the hour, the men who were religious teachers in Jerusalem, the spiritual rulers of the people, 
men whose office it was to interpret to the people the law of God, to reveal to the people the way and the 
will of God, 

They were in conflict; with each other, these Sadducees and Pharisees. The Pharisees stood for the 
spiritual ideal of religion. While they trammelled that ideal by tradition, and hindered its working, 
nevertheless they stood for spiritual things; or if we may borrow, for the sake of illustration, a somewhat 
questionable word, they stood for the supernatural in religion. On the other hand, the Sadducees were the 
rationalists, who denied angels, spirits, resurrection, everything in the nature of the supernatural. The 
Sadducees were men who believed in a religion that was entirely ethical, and who never admitted the 
relation of the ethical to the spiritual. The representatives of these Opposing parties came together to 
Christ to prefer the same request. The thing they asked was a sign from heaven. 

What is the supreme revelation of this picture? It is that of spiritual inferiority in spite of advantage. That 
statement is only forceful as it is immediately put back into contrast with what we saw concerning the 
Syrophoenician woman. In the case of the woman we saw the elemental need of humanity superior to all 
social and racial disadvantage. In these men we see deterioration, and failure, and spiritual inferiority, in 
spite of religious advantages. Here were men asking for a sign, who had seen his signs; men who had 
listened to his words, and followed him from Judaea and from Galilee; men who had watched the 
working of his power in the marvels that he had wrought, had seen him healing disease, casting out 
demons, raising from the dead; and infinitely more wonderful than all, banishing the power of sin, 
forgiving it, and demonstrating his right and authority to forgive in the results that followed. They had 
seen him dealing with every form of human malady, material, mental, moral. Yet these men said: "Show 
us a sign." 

Once again I pass on, and the next picture is that of the disciples, alone with Jesus in the boat, for I think 
the warning and the conversation took place as they crossed over the sea to Bethsaida. This is a picture 
of the misunderstanding of the loyal-hearted. It is a picture of men who loved the Lord, and were loyal to 
the Lord, and as he himself with infinite grace did say upon, a later occasion, men who abode with him 
in his temptations; but they had not understood him. As they crossed over the sea, Jesus warned this little 
group of his disciples, his apostles, "Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees." They immediately 
connected his reference to leaven with material bread. They said, "We have no bread." Now what they 
really meant by that I cannot tell. It may be some one can tell me! I have been trying to find out how they 
connected the word of Jesus with bread. If I judge by the Lord’s answer it is as if they thought he was 
rebuking them for carelessness; for in effect he said. Do you not yet see that I am able to provide for that 
physical need? Why should you trouble about that? Did I not feed five thousand and four thousand? 

Yet I am still in some difficulty. What did they imagine he meant by the leaven of the Pharisees? Did 
they imagine that the Pharisees were going to take their meal and put leaven into it? Or was there in their 
mind some lurking suspicion that when he said, "Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees," he was giving 
them a new ceremonial addition to the law? I do not know. Speculation is unprofitable! I cannot see the 
connection between what he said and what they thought. The fact remains that, when Jesus uttered that 
which he evidently felt was a greatly-needed spiritual warning, his disciples, his loyal-hearted ones, 
those who loved him, thought about bread. 

There is one other picture. Arrived at Bethsaida again, they brought to him a man suffering personal 
disability, a blind man. Once again the central value of the story is that it is a revelation of the sympathy 
of his friends, for they brought him to Jesus, 


Now let us look again at these stories. What did Jesus do with that woman in whom there was manifested 
the touch of true humanity, the agony of the mother’s heart? In considering what he did for her, first look 



at the result. That may not be a proper line of consideration, yet I think it is. The result was what the 
mother found when she got back home. She found the child laid upon the bed, and the demon gone out. 
To know what he did, we must see that child as the mother left her, contorted, twisted, and then lying on 
the bed, quiet, restful. That is what he did for her. To look at the result first is to be better qualified to see 
the process. Is not that the solution of many of the things of this life? I think so. I think when at last we 
really see the result, we shall not be so perplexed about some of the processes. 

From the standpoint of the result, let us observe his method, and observe it most carefully. It did look 
hard. It did seem severe. First, he was silent. He did not answer her. Then he said to her, "Let the 
children first be filled; for it is not meet to take the children’s bread and to cast it to the dogs." But did he 
really say this? Listen to him again, and notice that he said to her, "Let the children first be filled." That 
in itself was suggestion that others might be fed after the children were fed. 

Then we have not a word conveying the exact equivalent in our language to a word in the Greek here. He 
did not say, "It is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs." To put it into colloquial 
English, he said, "It is not good to take the children’s bread and cast to the doggies." There is a 
difference here. There are dogs and dogs; and there certainly were dogs and dogs in Palestine. There 
were dogs fierce and wild, marauding beasts; but there were also the dogs of the household, the 
diminutive dogs, that had their place in the household, that had their place in the dwelling. This word the 
Master used was one of these diminutives; and there is so much in diminutives! No one can use them 
without there being tenderness in the voice. I claim that tenderness for Jesus here. He said, "It is not meet 
to take the children’s bread and cast it to the doggies." There is at least something in that tenderness. Ah! 
to us it may seem harsh to refer to her even in that way; but mark what he did for the woman. Put the 
apparent severity of his method by the side of what he did. He set her free from the trammels of a false 
view of privilege. When she first called to him she called to him as the Jewish Messiah. "Oh Lord, thou 
Son of David, my daughter is grievously vexed with a demon." She was asking some pity from a Hebrew 
Messiah, she herself being, a Gentile, and he answered upon that ground. If she appeal to him as Hebrew 
Messiah he will say Nay. So she was brought to cry to him out of her elemental humanity. "Lord, help 
me ... for even the doggies eat of the crumbs which fall from their masters’ table." Then he said, "For 
this saying go thy way; the demon is gone out of thy daughter." Thus, whereas he said the apparently 
severe thing, he admitted her immediately to the privilege of a child. There is a word of Paul in his 
Galatian letter, having a profounder application than I am now going to make of it, but in some ways the 
dealing of our Lord with this woman is a wonderful commentary on this word of Paul; "For in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith working through love." That 
is what happened in the case of the woman; faith working through love. Christ had told her that it was 
not good to give the children’s bread to the little dogs; and faith wrought through love, and he treated 
her, not as a dog to whom the crumbs were to be given, but as a child admitted into all the privileges of 
the family. 

Thus our Lord showed that in Him all racial barriers, were broken down, all racial privilege was as 
nothing; that where the soul in its elemental human agony approached him in faith, he answered. It was a 
foreshadowing of the Acts of the Apostles; of what Peter and others had to learn afterwards. 

But look at him again. I will take the second and last pictures, and put them together, because they are so 
much alike in certain ways. He was dealing with two men, a dumb man and a blind man. Now it is 
noticeable — and all students of these stories are arrested by it — that our Lord was adopting new 
methods in his miracles, or seemed to be doing so. He took the dumb man apart from the crowd, put his 
fingers into his ears, and touched him with his own spittle, sighed, and said, Ephphatha, and the man’s 
ears were opened. Even more remarkable was the case of the blind man, where his working of the 
wonder seemed to be gradual; first of all the anointing with a touch, then asking him, "Seest thou aught?” 
and after the answer of the man, "I see men, for I behold them as trees, walking," the touch of the hands, 
and full recovery. In these two cases we see a process of healing. 



Do not let us imagine for a moment that in these methods of Jesus we have any revelation either of 
weakening power on his part — for that has been suggested — or of the adoption of new methods and 
the banishment of the old, for this also has been suggested. 

In these two stories we have wonderful illustrations of a peipetual fact in the method of Jesus with 
human need; the fact that he adapts his method to the peculiar circumstances of need of the one with 
whom he is dealing. I am quite convinced if we could perfectly know these men we should discover the 
reason for the method. In each case Christ adapted himself to the need of the man. This was also finely 
illustrated in the case of the woman. 

In all these stories Jesus approached human need full of resources. There was no necessity, as far as he 
was concerned, to heal by any kind of means; no necessity to keep that woman waiting for a moment for 
the healing of her child; but there was profound necessity for everything he did in the case of the people 
who came to him. If at your leisure you will go through the Gospel stories, and the cases in which Jesus 
dealt with need — I am not now referring to the spiritual needs, but to the needs met by these very 
miracles — you will discover, perhaps to your amazement, and certainly to your profit, that he never did 
anything the same way twice. There was infinite variety in all his dealings with men. He never healed 
more than one blind man in the same way. He never cast out the demon from more than one man in the 
same way. There was always a difference, and in the difference is a wonderful revelation of the variety 
of the experiences of human need, and consequently a wonderful revelation of our Lord’s adaptability to 
that variety of experience. 

All of which is at once a revelation of the Lord, and an indication of the true line of Christian service. If 
we are really going to deal with men in the name of Christ and humanity, we cannot deal with all men in 
the same way. Inasmuch as the material miracles of Jesus are all parables of spiritual value in Christian 
service, as I watch the Lord I understand that when I talk to one man of his spiritual need, and try to help 
him; and then to another man of his spiritual need, and try to help him; if I approach the two men in 
succession, having arranged everything as to my method of dealing with them, the probability is that I 
shall not help them at all. The Lord never did a thing twice in the same way, he was not changeable 
therefore, but changeless; absolutely true to the underlying principle that every human life is lonely, 
separate, peculiar, and must be separately dealt with. Christ never deals with men en masse. He deals 
with men one by one. 

It is an old proverb, and a foolish one, that God made Oliver Cromwell, and broke the mould. 1 join issue 
with what is inferred when men say that God made Oliver Cromwell and broke the mould, or God made 
John Wesley and broke the mould. The inference is that he does not always break the mould when he 
makes a man; that the vast majority of people are run through the same mould. Nothing of the kind! 
There is neither man nor woman but stands separate, alone, in the dignity of individuality, and who can 
say with Jesus, "To this end have I been born, and to this end am I come into the world." It is sad that so 
few find out the greatness of individuality, and consequently fail to discover the meaning of individuality 
and personality. 

The Lord provided for the hungry multitude because they had been three days with him. There is another 
important principle here. Jesus did not feed them in order to persuade them to listen to his teaching. 
When a tea-meeting is necessary, to get people to listen to the Gospel there will be failure. That is. not 
the method of Christ. To build an Institute in connection with a Church, and provide all kinds of 
entertainment for the young people, in order that they may come to the Bible-classes, is to be 
foredoomed to failure. 

In the case of the Pharisees and Sadducees who demanded a sign, the Lord refused what they asked; first 
because their motive was wrong; and secondly because no sign would have convinced them. They had 
already had the signs, and were wilfully blind. 



His treatment of the disciples — those disciples to whom the Lord always spoke with sympathy — was 
that he definitely and sternly rebuked them in a series of indignant questions. Yet observe also that he led 
them on until they did understand what he meant. 

I gather up the impressions made upon my soul, as I have watched the Lord in these stories. The first is 
that of his perfect understanding of every case as it came before him. 

The second is that of his quick sympathy, the sensitiveness of his soul, that immediately responded, 
whatever the need by which he stood confronted. 

Yet again 1 am impressed by his sustained loyalty to principle. He never deviated by a hair’s-breadth 
from the pathway of his loyalty to the Kingdom of God. 

I am impressed finally by the very sternness of his rebuke of the disciples who failed. 

Ah! but there are two little phrases in the course of this passage that are very revealing, far more 
revealing than we know. When he was about to open the ears of; the man, "he sighed." In the presence of 
the demand for a sign by the Pharisees and Sadducees, "he sighed deeply in his spirit." Thus twice 1 hear 
a sigh coming up from his soul. Behold, "a Man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief!" Behold a Man 
exercising a ministry full of healing power and elemental light; but never forget that this service was 
costly. The principle of the Cross ultimately to be revealed supremely on Calvary, ran through all, 
making him what he was to the men of his own age, making him what he is to the men of today. 

Mark 8:27 

"And he said unto them, verily I say unto you, there are some here of them that stand by, which shall in 
no wise taste of death, till they see the Kingdom of God come with power." Mr 9:1. 

Mr 8:27-9:13. 

THE stories which we grouped in our last meditation gave a graphic revelation of the conditions 
obtaining at the end of the second period of the ministry of the Servant of God, which was practically 
also the end of his more formal and public propaganda. The multitudes were interested, and were 
prepared to receive his gifts. They were prepared, moreover, to crown him and follow him in the 
establishing of a material kingdom, in which he would supply their needs. The rulers on the other hand, 
were definitely and desperately hostile to him. The disciples were dull of spiritual apprehension, needing 
to be warned against the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees. At this time in the ministry of our Lord 
he might fittingly have employed the words of the great Servant of Jehovah, as found in the prophecy of 
Isaiah: 

"Who hath believed our message? and to whom hath the arm i of Jehovah been revealed? For he grew up 
before him as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground: he hath no form nor comeliness; and 
when we see him, there is no beauty that we should desire him. He was despised, and rejected of men; a 
Man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief: and as One from whom men hide their face he was despised, 
and we esteemed him not." 

The paragraph now under consideration tells the story of a crisis in the ministry of our Lord, and of a 
new beginning. In the teaching ministry of Jesus there were two distinct stages. The burden of his early 
teaching was that of declaring his Messiahship, and of bringing men to understand that he was the 
Messiah, in fulfilment of prophecy. The second matter of importance in the teaching ministry of our 
Lord was that he should show men that Messiah must go by the way of suffering and death, to his 
crowning. Men who were familiar with the ancient prophecies knew full well that the two aspects had 
been suggested. At the time, however, they were so strangely puzzled by this fact, that there were those 
who declared that there would be two Messiahs, one, a suffering Messiah, and the other, one who should 
come in glory, and establish a Kingdom. 



In this paragraph we are at the parting of the ways, at the hour of crisis, when he ended the first phase of 
teaching, and began to devote himself, within the narrower circle of his disciples, to the second stage. 
This particular verse has been selected as text because I believe it to be central to the whole paragraph. 
With slight variation the statement which our Lord made upon this occasion is found in exactly the same 
contextual relation in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

The statement opens chapter nine in Mark’s Gospel; and of its placing there, Dr. Morison says: 

"It was in a mood of mental somnolence that Hugo de Sancto Caro concluded the eighth chapter with the 
thirty-eighth verse, and carried forward into a new chapter the verse before us." 

Here is one illustration of the unfortunate division of our Bible into chapters. By its system of 
paragraphing the Revised Version attempts to remedy the blunder, and yet the supreme mistake was a 
chapter division at all, at this point. Observe the sequence of events. Jesus journeyed north until Caesarea 
Philippi was reached; and there at some one point, as Mark says, somewhere among those villages, came 
the sudden halt, and the challenge to his disciples: "Who do men say that I am?" The answers were 
given, and then he challenged that narrower circle of his own, "Who say ye that I am?" Then came the 
hour toward which the Lord had been moving, the victory for which he had been working, the hour of 
illumination, when one man ... Peter, made his great confession, "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God." That confession was immediately answered by our Lord with another confession, "Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church; and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 
Mark does not record this, but Matthew in his Gospel, which is supremely that of the Kingdom, tells the 
story of that word of Jesus. 

Immediately following these confessions of Peter and of Jesus, a new note in the teaching of our Lord 
was sounded. He "began ... to show unto his disciples, how that he must ... suffer"; and the use of the 
word began there, and the emphasis I place upon it, are warranted. Never before had he talked of his 
coming Cross or suffering. Never before had he spoken of the resurrection which should crown the 
Cross. Never before had he spoken of the second advent. All this teaching began then. The supreme note 
of the teaching was that of the Cross. 

This gave rise to the fear, bom of love, in the heart of Peter that made him say, "Be it far from thee, 
Lord"; and called forth the sudden, startling, stern answer of the Lord to the man whom he had 
commended for his confession: "Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art a stumbling-block unto me: for thou 
mindest not the things of God, but the things of men." Then followed the teaching of the disciples and 
the multitudes in the presence of the Cross, his insistence upon the necessity for the Cross; and at the end 
of that whole incident, the words: "I say unto you. There are some here that stand by, who shall in no 
wise taste of death, till they see the Kingdom of God come with power.” 

Then there were six days of silence, followed by the transfiguration mount; and after that the descent 
from the mount, and the conversation by the way. 

Thus the text selected is seen as central. It gathers up and emphasizes that teaching of Jesus; first that the 
Kingdom is to come in power — note the confession about the Church — but supremely that the 
Kingdom can only come in power by the way of the Cross. "There are some here of them that stand 
by — "a special reference in his mind undoubtedly to his own apostles, although others would be 
included "who shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the Kingdom of God come" — not in 
perfection, not in finality, but "in power." This was a reference undoubtedly to the fact that those who 
had said they were afraid, and shrank from the Cross, should yet come to understand that the Kingdom 
comes in power only by way of the Cross. 

We are at once reminded of a paragraph in Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians, which has the closest 
spiritual relation to this word of Jesus. (iCo LI8-25 } From the paragraph we select these phrases: "The word 
of the Cross ... is the power of God." "Christ crucified ... the power of God." "Verily I say unto you. 



There are some here of them that stand by, who shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the Kingdom 
of God come with power." 


Our Lord was declaring, not that these men who were round about him could ever see the Kingdom 
come in its perfection in the present life. He was declaring to them, startled, amazed A mystified as they 
were by the strange new thing he was saying, that by that very process from which they were shrinking, 
and naturally so, the Kingdom of God would come with power. 

Now this is still a stumbling-block, not to the Jew alone, but to many others; still foolishness, not to the 
Greek only, but to many others. This view of the way through which the Kingdom comes continues to 
baffle the philosophy of the age and the world. These are "the things of God," to which the "things of 
men" are opposed. This is God’s way to victory. Men cannot understand it even yet. Still too often his 
disciples mind the things of men rather than the things of God. 

In order that this meaning and value of our text may be apprehended, let us consider the ideas of the text 
in the light of its context; first, the idea of the Kingdom; secondly, the idea of the Kingdom coming in 
power; concluding with an inquiry as to how these men really saw it come in power. 

The Kingdom idea runs throughout the whole of this story. 

We are inclined to think, or we sometimes speak as though we were, that our Lord at this point departed 
from what evidently had been the master passion of his ministry, that namely, of the establishing of the 
Kingdom of God in the world. We seem to imagine that this reference to the Church, and to the Cross, 
and to a second advent were all removed from the theme of the Kingdom. It is of supreme importance 
that we recognize that they are closely related to the puipose of the Kingdom of God. When our Lord 
challenged these men, "Who do men say that the Son of man is?" it was a Kingdom passion that moved 
him. With singular daring, and arresting intention, he made human opinion concerning himself the 
supreme thing in his ministry. He did not ask what men thought of the things he had done. He did not ask 
what men thought of the things he had said. He asked, "Who do men say that I am?" 

In view of all that followed, in view indeed of all that had preceded, wherein we have seen him moving 
forward with singular authority and dignity, we immediately recognize that he was seeking to discover 
whether men would recognize him as supreme. When the answers came he was not satisfied until he 
asked the inner circle, "Who say ye that I am?" and one man had confessed him supreme. That is the real 
value of the confession. Thou art not John the Baptist, Elijah, Jeremiah, a prophet; thou art not one 
looking for Another; thou art the Other for whom all have looked; the last and final One, to the 
brightness of Whose coming, longing eyes have long been lifted, Messiah, anointed King, and Priest. It 
was for that confession the Lord was seeking. His question was the question of the King. All prophetic 
references to Messiah looked upon Messiah as King, through whom should come the establishment of 
the Divine Kingdom. This is the real meaning of the word. Christ is but the Greek form of Messiah, or 
anointed One. Messiah is not a name; Christ is not a name. When we speak of the One whom we 
worship as Christ, let us remember that is a title, and not a name; marking the eternal Son of God for one 
mission and one work. It is the title of an office, the office of supremacy, of Kingship, of the One Whose 
business it is to ransom men, and realize the Kingdom of God. 

All this is patent also if we listen to the confession of Jesus. "Upon this rock I will build my ecclesia, my 
church.” "My ecclesia." This was a word in common use at that time, used of the Hebrew nation as 
constituting a theocracy, and used in every Greek city with regard to the governing body in the city. It is 
a word saturated with the ideas of authority and kingship. 

When our Lord said, "Upon this rock I will build my ecclesia," he really inferred, Upon this rock I will 
build my Kingdom. The reference is to the Kingdom realized, the functions and the purpose of the 
Kingdom revealed through the instrument to be known as his Ecclesia, his Church. The master passion in 
the heart of Jesus here, as always, was that of the Kingdom, and its establishment. 



So also, the function of the Church is essentially revealed: "Upon this rock 1 will build my Church; and 
the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it," The Church is a conquering Kingdom, bringing all 
kingdoms into subjugation to itself. "And 1 will give unto thee the keys of the Kingdom"; by the Church 
the moral standards of life are erected and revealed to all kingdoms, until coming into harmony with it, 
they become the one Kingdom of our God and of his Christ. The supreme idea is that of the Kingdom. 

The Kingdom throughout all this period, was not seen in power, but in weakness; an ideal, but not 
realized; a vision, but not a victory. In the answers that they gave to him, reporting the things said 
concerning him, is a revelation of the failure of the Kingdom ideal. The vast multitudes of men had not 
seen the Kingdom, and although here was one soul illuminated, so that he confessed him Messiah, in his 
halting a moment afterwards was a revelation that the Kingdom seen, was not yet with power. In the 
"must" of the new unveiling of Jesus, when he said that he must go to Jerusalem, was a revelation of the 
Kingdom in weakness, for notice with what carefulness he named the opposition that confronted him in 
Jerusalem: elders, chief priests, scribes. That was no careless grouping, but the naming of all the 
authorities within the city; elders, the civic rulers; chief priests, the religious rulers; scribes, the moral 
rulers. All the authority within the city — civil, religious, moral — was massed against him. The 
Kingdom was in weakness; and as he who represented it, in whom it was brought, who had come for its 
revelation and establishment, moved to the centre of national life, to Jerusalem, he came into the realm 
of hostility and suffering, and he must suffer, and be killed. The Kingdom in weakness, is the picture 
presented to us here. 

Yet once more glancing over the picture from another standpoint, the way of the coming of the Kingdom 
in power is revealed. First, this is seen in the declaration of the Lord himself. As I hear him speak and 
interpret the thing he said in the light of subsequent events, 1 know that there is a deeper meaning in the 
"must" of Jesus. When he said the Son of man must go to Jerusalem and suffer, he was not declaring that 
he was hemmed in by circumstances; he was not declaring that he was the victim of forces that were 
against him. Partially, yes, we may have admitted it; but there is a deeper note. The "must" of Jesus is 
something profounder than that. 

In the next book to the Gospel stories, the book of the Acts, I find the first recorded address of this very 
man, Peter, who made his confession of Christ, and then shrank from the Cross and was so sternly 
rebuked. In that first address delivered on the day of Pentecost, I find an account of the Cross, strangely 
full of light. Speaking to these men in Jerusalem, within a few minutes or hours after the illumination of 
Pentecost had come to him, Peter thus spoke of the Cross: "Him, being delivered up by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye by the hand of lawless men did crucify and slay." Now mark the 
words of Peter. That to which he referred in the second place was that which has been first in our 
consideration. Ye rulers of Israel did crucify and slay by the hands of men without the law; that is by 
Gentile hands, ye crucified him, and slew him. Yes! but Peter had now seen something more than that in 
the Cross, and so he declared that he was "delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God." In the "must" of Jesus there was recognition not of the compulsion of circumstances, but of the 
compulsion of the will of his God, and of his cooperation with God. Into the "must" of Jesus there is 
gathered the strange and mystic light which reveals him even at this juncture, not as One going as a 
Victim to be murdered, but as the one Priest, proceeding as a Victor over all circumstances including the 
death to which he went, in order that he might accomplish a purpose, and build a Kingdom, and realize 
the will of God. 

That value of the "must" is borne out by the fact that he interpreted his death by his resurrection. When 
they presently descended from the mount of transfiguration, they inquired what this resurrection from the 
dead should mean. That was the arresting thing to them. Strangely enough they never seemed to grasp its 
significance, or to have been able to believe in it, as something to come immediately. Even after he had 
answered their inquiry, they were inclined to think of resurrection as Martha did. When Jesus said to her, 
"Thy brother shall rise again," she said, "I know that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last 
day." By which she meant, Do not try to comfort me with a far-off resurrection; 1 want him now! I think 
these disciples had the same attitude toward the resurrection. They believed in it as a far-off event. 



We must never forget this fact, that there is no instance in these New Testament records of Jesus 
referring to his Cross, but that at the same time he also referred to his resurrection. The Son of man must 
go up to Jerusalem, and suffer, and be killed, and the third day rise again. That is not the language of a 
man who says: I am beaten by circumstances: but 1 must be loyal to a principle; 1 must go on, though I 
die. No! It was the calm, strong, amazing language of One who saw death interpreted by resurrection; of 
One who must suffer and die and be raised again. In the mystic language of our Lord, even though as yet 
we have not come to the full realization of it, we begin to hear the thunder of his power, and find the 
Kingdom coming in power. 

Then in all the teaching that followed — His stern rebuke of Peter; the statement he made to the 
multitudes as to the necessity for following him by the way of the Cross if they would be in cooperation 
with him in the building of the Kingdom; and the final and resultant words concerning his second advent 
in the glory with his Father and with the angels — in all these things, we catch the tones of power, and 
see that our Lord knew and declared that the Kingdom would only become dynamic by the way of the 
Cross. 

Then followed that wonderful event of the transfiguration. The disciples saw the Lord transfigured. It 
would be better, perhaps, if we changed the word "transfiguration," anglicizing the Greek word; and read 
it thus, They saw the Lord metamorphosed. "Transfiguration" is a perfectly accurate word, only we are 
apt to think of it as though they saw him with light falling on him. On the contrary, he himself was 
metamorphosed, changed completely in some strange mystery of glorification and realization. 

The disciples saw Moses and Elijah talking with him. Mark does not tell us this; but another of the 
evangelists. They heard him talking with them of the exodus that he was about to accomplish; that is, of 
this going to Jerusalem, and dying, and rising again. Then the disciples said, "Rabbi, it is good for us to 
be here: and let us make three tabernacles; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elijah." We have 
been forever criticizing them, and trying to say what they meant when they said that; all the while 
forgetting that the evangelist tells us that they did not know what they were doing; and did not know 
what to say, so they said that! 

But now observe most carefully that they heard a voice, which said to them, "This is my beloved Son: 
hear ye him.” There had been six days of silence, because he had brought them face to face with the 
Cross, and they had shrunk from it. I think this was quite natural. Who could understand this strange 
mystery that One could build a Kingdom by dying, that One could gain a victory by being defeated, that 
One could come to crowning by the way of the Cross? Who could understand? We hardly yet believe it! 
It was revolutionary! 

This is surely what they were thinking on the mount. Lord, not that Cross to which thou art going; let us 
stay here! Let us build three tabernacles here. Let us stay in this light, in this glory, in this holy 
conversation. Yet the conversation was of the exodus; and if they had stayed there, the exodus had never 
been accomplished? The Divine voice rebuked them: "This is my beloved Son: hear ye him." The 
supreme and sacramental glory of the mount of transfiguration was not that of its flashing splendour, but 
of the conversation concerning the Cross, and the ratification of that conversation and purpose by the 
Divine voice. 

These men saw the Kingdom come in power in his dying, in his rising, and in that immediate spiritual 
coming again, which took place in their experience on the day of Pentecost. 

They saw the Kingdom coming in power in his dying. Grant their terror, their sense of defeat; and yet 
remember what they saw. During these days they saw things that they hardly saw at the time; but they 
knew afterwards that they had seen them. Impressions were made upon their souls, the value of which 
was not immediate, but which came after. In all these last and tragic events they saw the unconquered 
King. In every incident from that moment of foretelling, to the final act and fact of death, they saw him 
moving with authority, with power, with dignity. Take this illustration. One of their own number, Judas, 
was plotting and planning with the priests for the arrest of his Lord; and in the dark and terrific business 



we are told that the priests said to Judas, "Not during the feast." Judas took the thirty pieces of silver, the 
bargain being made, and went with the money, oh! ghastly thing! into the very presence of Jesus, 
charged by the priests not to betray him until the feast was over. While Judas was plotting with the 
priests, Jesus was talking to his disciples, and he said: "After two days the passover cometh, and the Son 
of man is delivered up to be crucified." When Judas came into the presence of Jesus, after a little while 
Jesus looked at him and said, "That thou doest, do quickly"; and he went out, and betrayed him at the 
feast. Not the priests arranged the hour of his dying, but Jesus himself. 

This same activity in power runs all through. They saw him in the garden, in the intervals of their 
sleeping, heard his words as he came back to them through the hours of his agony. They were all kingly 
words. They saw that strange thing happen in the garden, which we hurry over in our reading too 
carelessly. When the guard came to arrest him, led by Judas, Jesus said, "Whom seek ye?" They replied, 
"Jesus of Nazareth." He said, "I am"; and those soldiers fell backward in his presence. Why? I am not 
going to answer the question. 1 have no details, but I pray you, mark it. These disciples saw this strange 
sight. Something happened that made these men fall back; and then something more wonderful 
happened, for they bound him and took him away. Through the trial they watched him, some of them, 
and saw him kingly, saw him in the midst of the mock trial solemnly affirm his Messiahship, his 
Kingship; kingly to the end, until in the final act he said, "Father, into thy hands 1 commend my Spirit." 
As we listen we remember words he uttered long before, "Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and 
after that have no more that they can do.” The men about the Cross had killed his body, but his spirit was 
commended to God, and he died as a King. We remember once again words that he uttered: "No one 
taketh my life away from me, but I lay it down of myself. 1 have power to lay it down, and I have power 
to take it again." These are the things of the Kingdom in power, strange things, mystic things, things that 
raise questions, things the full value of which the heart of man challenges, and wonders whether they can 
be so. These are the things of power; the strange mystery of a kingly dying in agony and pain, and yet in 
triumph. So they saw the Kingdom of God coming in power; not in finality, but in power. 

Then upon the resurrection I need not dwell. About that resurrection Paul said he "was declared the Son 
of God with power ... by the resurrection of the dead"; and Peter declared: "He begat us again unto a 
living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” In those resurrection days, in the 
commissions he uttered, and in other appearances, he made them see the Kingdom, no longer as an ideal 
outside them, but as a power operating within them; until as he had told them in the upper room, he came 
again, in the coming of the Paraclete. 

He so came, and these men began to preach, and they saw the Kingdom without weakness, in strength 
prevailing amongst the men listening, who had been hostile. Then they knew that this coming of the 
Kingdom in power, was by the way of the Cross. 

These men saw the Kingdom of God come, not in perfection. That has been our mistake in reading our 
text, as we have interpreted it by the transfiguration mount. Not in perfection, and not finally; but in 
power; with mastery and force mastering the things against it, and proceeding toward its final glory. 

Thus, and thus only the Kingdom still comes in power; only by the way of the Cross; and as the Cross is 
borne by those who name the Name. It is not easy to believe, and it is less easy to practice. Do we not, 
even within the Christian Church, often need to hear the rebuke of Jesus as he says to us: "Thou mindest 
not the things of God but the things of men?" We are seeking to establish the Kingdom by the methods 
of men, by their policies, and their programmes, and their machinery. The Kingdom of God can never be 
so established. The Kingdom of God only comes in power by the way of the Cross. There is one terribly 
solemn suggestion in this text. Our Lord was speaking in the presence of the multitudes, yet surely with 
special reference to his own, and he did not say, All shall see the Kingdom of God come in power. He 
said, "Some here ... shall in no wise taste of death." Judas never saw the Kingdom in power. There is an 
attitude of heart toward the Lord that cuts off from seeing the Kingdom come in power; and even though 
we may not become our own executioners in the literal sense in which Judas did, we may live our life, 
and yet never see anything of the power in operation. If we know what it is to come so near to him as to 
be able in very deed, to share his sufferings, then through us the Kingdom may come in power. 



Mark 9:14 


"And he answereth them and saith, oh faithless generation, how long shall I be with you? How long shall 
I bear with you?" Mr 9:19. 

Mi-9:14-29. 

THIS cry came welling up from the heart of Jesus. In it, pain and indignation merge; and the cause of 
each is revealed. There is evident pain in the plaintive inquiry, "How long shall I be with you?" In it the 
same note is discernible as in that old-time song of the vineyard, in which Isaiah declared that God 
concerning his people, asked with equal plaintiveness, "What could have been done more to my 
vineyard, that I have not done in it?" After about three years of public ministry, our Lord broke out into 
this question, "How long shall I be with you?" The plaintive inquiry was immediately followed by 
another, which is vibrant with the sense of wrong and indignation, How long shall I tolerate you? The 
question suggests most solemnly, that there is a limit to his patience. 

The cause of everything is revealed in the opening exclamation, "Oh faithless generation." He spoke of 
the whole age in which his ministry was being exercised. The word was not one of rebuke to his 
disciples alone; though they were included. The word was not a rebuke only for the man who brought his 
boy; he also was numbered with those of the generation. The word was not one of rebuke for the scribes 
alone; though of them it was true. The whole atmosphere in the midst of which the Lord exercised his 
ministry, the very spirit of the age, was that of faithlessness, unbelief; "Oh faithless generation." 

The words of this text are central to the paragraph. Before them, massed in brief sentences, we have a 
picture of the things that Jesus found in the valley as he left the mount of transfiguration. He found 
disputing scribes, a distracted father, a demon-possessed boy, and defeated disciples. After the 
exclamation of the text we have the story of what he did with all these. He silenced the scribes, he 
comforted the father, he healed the boy, he instructed the disciples. So, passing into this atmosphere of 
unbelief, there welled up out of his heart these words, oh faithless generation, how long will it be 
necessary for me to be with you, ere you will understand or consent to believe? Nay, how long will it be 
possible for me to remain in such an atmosphere, and carry on my ministry; how long can I bear with 
you, and where shall the limit be set to this intolerable unbelief? How long shall I tolerate you? 

All this was the immediate sequel of the transfiguration. Here is one of the points of singular agreement 
between these Gospel writers. Matthew, Mark, and Luke tell the story of these things as immediately 
following upon the transfiguration scene and experiences. In the reading of each Gospel, we descend 
swiftly and abruptly as it seems, from the height of glory and wonderful radiance, to the depth of 
degradation. We have stood with him upon the holy mount, and have seen him transfigured; and the 
glory has been too bright for the feebleness of a sinner’s sight; so bright that even the three disciples 
were dazed, and said things that they themselves did not understand, so bright that we have never yet 
been able perfectly to understand the thing that happened on that mountain. Then in the valley we come 
face to face with one of the supreme illustrations of degradation that the New Testament affords, and the 
revelation is the more striking the more carefully we consider it. On the holy mount the voice of God had 
spoken concerning Jesus, and it had said, "This is my beloved Son." On the mountain height we saw the 
Only-begotten Son of God in glory. Descending to the valley, we hear the father say to Jesus, This is my 
child, my only child; literally, This is my only-begotten son. On the mount of glory, the Only-begotten 
Son of the Father; in the valley, the only-begotten son of a man, demon-possessed. The Lord is seen 
passing down from the glory, into that atmosphere of unbelief, and meeting that boy. It is in that way we 
must look at the valley scene. 

Therefore we pause to consider the mountain in the background; that we may more clearly and 
accurately observe the valley in the foreground; and both, in order that we may discover the relation 
between the mountain and the valley. 



Going back to the paragraph which gives the account of the transfiguration, we look at that mountain 
scene again in comradeship with those three men; yet also in the illumination of the Holy Spirit who 
came to them afterwards, and enabled them to tell the story of the mount. Peter in his Letter declared that 
the holy mount had meant to them the fulfilment and ratification of ancient prophecies, for there they had 
seen the operation of the coming power of God through Christ. Omitting the sacred title of Christ, and 
the supreme title, Lord, I here resolutely use the name of his humanity, the name given to him by Divine 
command, and by his mother’s love, the name by which he had been known, and necessarily familiar 
through boyhood and young manhood, the name by which these disciples, ere there broke upon them the 
sense of his glory, had perpetually called him, Jesus! There on the mountain height, the perfected spirit 
of Jesus having gained complete mastery over all temptation, physical, spiritual, and vocational, changed 
the tenement of the body, and fitted it for the super-earthly life. Until we have understood that clearly, 
we have never seen the glory of the holy mount. The happening upon the mount was part of the private 
life of Jesus, rather than the public ministry. He had withdrawn Himself from the place of the crowds to 
Caesarea Philippi, there to challenge his disciples as to the result of his mission. We must dismiss that 
old legend or opinion that Jesus was transfigured on Mount Tabor, which was not in this neighbourhood, 
and upon the crown of which even at that time, a city was built. He was certainly transfigured on Mount 
Hermon, that is on one of the heights of that mountain a little farther to the north than Caesarea Philippi, 
in a place of loneliness. He had escaped from the crowds, he had even at last left at the foot of the 
mountain nine of his disciples, taking only three with him. We are impressed by the privacy of the 
transfiguration scene. I think personally that so far as the real value of what happened then is concerned, 
no disciple need have been present. It was something lonely and peculiar in the life of Jesus. There was 
value in the fact that they were there, for them in the after-time, and perhaps for them also at the 
moment. 1 do not share the general view that these men were taken there because they were the chief 
disciples and the best. More probably they were taken because they were the weakest of the twelve. 
Remember it is not the strongest saint who is taken to the place of special vision. The strongest saint can 
do without the vision. It is much easier to go to the mount, and see the glory, than to stay down in the 
valley, amid that crowd of scribes. 

Part of what these men were privileged to see, — for they did not see everything clearly, — that glory 
falling there upon Jesus irradiating him, was not the shining forth of Deity, for Deity has no shining forth 
that is spectacular, or that can be apprehended by the eyes of sense. The only way in which the glory of 
Deity can ever be seen by men, is as it is veiled, hidden within humanity. The glory of the Deity of our 
Lord was not manifested there, but along the quiet ways, and in the compassionate ministries, in all the 
little things of life. 

What then happened upon the mount? In that hour of the transfiguration, Jesus of Nazareth came to the 
full and ultimate perfecting of his human nature. In that hour we see the true finality of human life, so far 
as this world is concerned, as within the original plan of God. To illustrate in the simplest way. Had 
Adam never wandered from the pathway of the Divine command, or sinned, or fallen, he had never died; 
but having come to the end of probationary life, and completed his course, he would have been 
metamorphosed, changed, in this same manner, and prepared for the super-earthly life that lies beyond; 
— that life about which we know so little, and which in anxious moments sometimes we doubt 
altogether, but which surely exists, infinite in its mystery. Jesus at this hour came to that point of the 
perfecting of his human personality. By an infinite mystery God created a new Man in the creation of 
Jesus. By the mystic and awful purity of the Divine Conception he was sinless in his birth. Through all 
the years of youth and manhood up to this moment he had faced all the temptations to which man must 
be subject, mastering them, being victorious over them; — physical temptation, spiritual temptation, and 
the last and subtlest of all, vocational temptation. The last breath of that temptation had come to him 
when Peter had said, God have mercy on thee, not this way of the Cross! With stern and resolute heroism 
Jesus had said, Get thee hence, Satan, thou art an offence unto me. That was the last victory over 
vocational temptation. 

Then, immediately passing to the mount, his life perfect, complete; every temptation having been met, 
and mastered; the whole citadel of his manhood held through all the prior period of years, inviolate; he 
was transfigured before them. The spirit of the Man, Jesus, always supreme, now that life was completed 



and rounded out, changed the tenement of his body, and fitted it for the super-earthly life. There ended 
the human life of Jesus, in so far as the life of Jesus was a revelation of a Divine purpose, of a Divine 
ideal, a pattern of humanity in itself. 

What did he look like that day? How little we know. The descriptions are all graphic, and most 
suggestive. Of the men who wrote. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, neither was an eye-witness. They received 
their impressions from others, and confined their attempts at description to his features and garments. 
Luke simply says that the fashion of his countenance was altered. Matthew says, "His face did shine as 
the sun." As to his garments Matthew says they became white as the light; Mark says they were 
glistering and white, so that no fuller on earth could make a like whiteness; and Luke says they were 
white and dazzling. The metamorphosis of the Person of Jesus was so wonderful, that in subsequent 
days, the writers of the story could only gain from eyewitnesses these descriptions: that the fashion of his 
countenance was changed, his face did shine as the sun; and that the strange and mystic glory of the 
Presence saturated his garments with light and glory so that they were dazzling and glistering. There is 
nothing to be added to it; it remains a mystery. Here, however, is the fact of the Man coming to the 
fulfilment of his human life. 

Observe in the next place, that in that hour of the ultimate victory of Jesus as within his own personality, 
the supreme interest of his heart was revealed; for in that hour of his perfecting he was admitted to the 
company of the spirits of just men made perfect. Moses and Elijah were seen there holding conversation 
with him. Having passed into the condition for the super-earthly life, in his manhood he entered into 
fellowship with those who had gone before him. What then was the supreme interest of his heart? In that 
hour when he came to a marvellous perfecting; when once in the history of the human race, there had 
been revealed God’s meaning in humanity when it is sinless; the supreme interest of his heart was o the 
exodus that he was about to accomplish. His heart even, then in its selflessness was weaned from the lure 
of the life of glory which he had gained A and was, in an infinite compassion given bade to the valley, the 
world, and the darkness. In the moment of his own supreme victory, he saw the earth subjugated, 
mastered by evil, suffering as the result of that mastery; or as one of these men upon the mount, John 
himself did afterwards write in his Epistle, the whole world was lying in the evil one, beleaguered, 
imprisoned, oppressed, ruined. He talked with Moses and Elijah of the exodus. Himself, of that race, but 
separate from it by his own perfection, did in that hour of his ultimate crowning, assume responsibility 
for that race, and talk of the fact that he would break a way through, break down the prison gates, cut the 
bars of iron asunder, divide the sea, lead the exodus. He talked of his coming Cross and resurrection. The 
supreme and master passion of the heart of the perfected Man was for the perfecting of the men who 
suffered, and the bringing back of the Kingdom to God, its rightful King. 

In that hour the voice of God was heard, and it must be interpreted by the whole atmosphere of the 
occasion. "This is my beloved Son," is the ratification of the perfection of his life. He, the Son, perfected 
by faith, was at once the File-Leader and Vindicator of the faithful; and to this witness was borne in that 
transfiguration light and glory. Then the command to the disciples, "Hear him," was in order to their 
perfecting by faith. All authority to teach had been given to him. He had been speaking of the exodus. 
"Hear him" said the Divine voice. These men had been afraid to hear him six days before, when he spoke 
of this very Cross; declined to discuss that which was now the subject of his Conversation with Moses 
and Elijah. Thus they were brought back to that very point, and commanded to hear him. 

From that mountain height they descended to the valley; and the cry that escaped his heart in the 
presence of all that he saw was this: "Oh faithless generation, how long shall I be with you? How long 
shall I bear with you?" 

Look then a little more particularly at what he saw of unbelief. The supreme interest of this valley; scene 
is that of unbelief, revealed in different phases. There were the scribes, wilful and persistent unbelief; 
there was the father, unwilling unbelief; there was the boy, irresponsible unbelief; and there were the 
disciples, unconscious unbelief. The whole atmosphere was an unbelieving atmosphere. 



The scribes questioned the disciples, the force of the word really being that they disputed with them. It 
was a most mean and paltry business, so far as these scribes were concerned. Then Jesus asked a 
question, "Why question ye with them?" and the father of the boy went on to tell him the story of his 
boy. That was the subject of their question, of their disputing. The disciples were defeated. Here was an 
evidence of inability. Jesus being away, these people gathered round the disciples, laughed at them and 
mocked them, questioned them and disputed with them. Here was an evidence that their own unbelief 
was warranted! The very last scene before our Lord moved toward Caesarea Philippi was one with these 
men, who had demanded a sign, which he had declined to give. Now Jesus being away, these nine 
disciples were left, and they were failing. Our Lord had already given sign after sign, had they had the 
eyes to see, the hearts to understand, or the wills to believe; but they were not willing to do so. Our Lord 
came back into that atmosphere of critical, wilful, persistent unbelief. 

The father, aware of the efforts of the disciples and their failure, said to Jesus, "If thou canst do anything, 
have compassion on us, and help us"; and uttered that last cry, very beautiful and heroic, "I believe; help 
thou mine unbelief"; all which nevertheless revealed his unbelief. He did not want not to believe; he 
would rather have believed; but he did not believe. He made a venture; he had the will to believe; but he 
did not believe. Our Lord came into that atmosphere. 

Then the boy, with his irresponsible unbelief. It is admitted that the boy did not believe in Jesus; he 
could not, for he was under the dominion of a demon. There was incapacity for the exercise of faith. A 
boy, an instrument of faith and vision and hope; spoiled, blighted, blasted, ruined; unable to believe. No 
blame attached to the boy, but the fact is nevertheless a tragic one. Spoiled humanity! The highest 
function of humanity is belief, that activity of spirit that proceeds upon the pathway of reason, until it 
comes to some great promontory, and then spreads its wings, and upon the basis of its earlier journeying, 
takes eternity into its grasp. 

Then there was the unbelief of the disciples. Six days had passed, and they had been six days of practical 
silence between these men and Jesus. If we are to thoroughly understand this scene, we must go back to 
the things that preceded them. Six days before, these men had passed under a cloud, when our Lord 
began to speak of the necessity for his suffering, his dying, his rising; his coming passion and exodus. 
They were not volitionally rebellious against him, but they were unable to accept his teaching; and their 
inability had cut the nerve of their power. Be it remembered these men had cast out demons; when he 
sent forth the twelve, they came back rejoicing because they had cast out demons. Here, however, 
something had happened; something had come in between them and their power. They were still loyal to 
him, remaining in the valley at his command; waiting there, desiring still to carry on his enterprise; but in 
the presence of this boy they were paralyzed, helpless. What had happened? All unconsciously to 
themselves at that moment when faith had failed them, and they had not followed him even though they 
had not understood him, there had been the paralyzing of their power. That is what our Lord meant when 
he told them afterwards that the reason of their failure was that of their little faith, as Matthew tells us; 
and the full secret of success was that of prayer, as Mark declares. 

Once more, and finally, as we watch, our Lord in that valley of unbelief, so cold, so chill, so 
disappointing, that even out of his heart there sprang that wail, "Oh faithless generation, how long shall 1 
be with you? How long shall 1 tolerate you?" let us observe most carefully that all that he did followed 
upon the experiences of the mount. The choice there made, was not to enter upon the ultimate realization 
of his own human life. Through that victory in his life he turned back to the race of men to share their 
burdens and carry their sorrows and their sins, and make himself, oh wondrous Man! responsible for all 
the causes of their human suffering and their pain. When we watch him descending from the mount of 
transfiguration, let us remember that it was a new descent, within the measure of his humanity, as 
wonderful as the first descent. Read again the great chapter of the Self-emptying of the Son of God in 
Philippians; that wonderful chapter in which we see him in his eternal right, in the form of God. Then we 
read, he did not think this equality with God a prize to be snatched at, and held, for the purpose of Self- 
aggrandizement, but emptied himself. The supreme and ultimate wonder of this fact is a glory which 
blinds us whenever we try to look upon it, this Self-emptying of Deity in some awful mystery that we 
cannot fathom. Now behold him again on the transfiguration mount. He emptied himself of all the rights 



of his humanity, and set his face toward the shadows and the darkness of the valley. All the activity in 
the valley was inspired and energized, not by the victory of the mount, but by the Self emptying of the 
mount; not by the fact that he did there come to the ultimate in his humanity, but by the fact that having 
come to the ultimate he took that humanity, perfected, completed, transfigured, glorified, and bore it 
down again to the level of the valley, and to the deeps into which humanity had fallen. Now we begin to 
understand his power. 

He will first silence the questioning scribes by a question. "What question ye with them?” said he to the 
scribes, and they said no more. He then gave these men another opportunity to believe. First he wrought 
the wonder. If the hour ever come when he can no longer tolerate a generation, when he can no longer 
bear, we may rest assured it will be in the hour which is so dire and dark and awful, that God himself can 
do nothing more! There is the possibility! Do not look at it in some wide area. Let us take it to our own 
souls. There is the awful tragic possibility in our life that wilful unbelief can be so blind, so persistent, 
and so rebellious that at last Christ will have to say, No longer! But he will never do it until he has given 
us the ultimate opportunity. These scribes were laughing at the disciples, and criticizing them because 
they were feeble, calling in question the power of the Lord. Into their midst he came down, and worked 
the wonder. It was another opportunity for them. 

Is there anything more beautiful than his dealing with the father? How he called forth his faith when he 
was in an agony. In a method of speech that was almost rude perhaps — which method we miss in 
translation — he said to Jesus, "If thou canst do anything, have compassion." Brought into the presence 
of the Master of the disciples who had failed, he doubted if he could do anything. Jesus looked back into 
his eyes and said, "If thou canst! All things are possible to him that believeth." Bear in mind, that man 
had certainly heard the words of our text, "Oh unbelieving generation, how long shall I be with you? 
How long shall 1 tolerate you?" Now when the man said, "If thou canst," Jesus said, "If thou canst! All 
things are possible." Then the man, never more beautiful than now — no hypocrite this, no man 
pretending to believe, — said, "I believe." That was the dawning of faith. He was not sure; so he added, 
"Help thou mine unbelief.” That is the grandest faith possible, the finest exercise of faith. Whereas faith 
is always crying, Lord, I believe; behind are the lurking questionings and the wondering doubts; and 
instead of letting faith master us, we cry out. Lord, help our unbelief! So surely as a soul is learning the 
lesson of this story, so rapidly results shall follow. The Lord honours the will to believe. The man 
believed in the best way possible; and the Lord immediately responded. He won an honest faith that day, 
and the man was compelled thus to tell all the truth about his mind and soul. "Lord, I believe; help thou 
mine unbelief." Immediately, the Master turned to his boy, and cast the demon out. 

We have seen the tragedy of a boy made for faith, unable to believe, demon-possessed. Now see the 
things that happened. He cast the demon out; and the boy lay there, pale, pinched, looking dead. Then 
Jesus took him by the hand, and lifted him up, and he arose. I think that boy believed in Jesus afterwards. 
The Lord gave him back his boyhood, his youth, his hope, his capacity for dreams, visions and faith; and 
I think to the end of time, that boy’s faith was centred upon the One who had given him his chance. 

Then he patiently instructed his disciples, told them, as Matthew records, that the reason they failed was 
because of their little faith. The faith that faltered at Caesarea Philippi was paralyzed in the valley, until 
he came back to them; and so he declared that, "This kind can come out by nothing, save by prayer"; 
prayer being used there, in its finest and truest sense; prayer is the activity of faith; prayer is that resting 
of the soul in Jesus, which rests at last in the will of God, and prompts the power of God. So these men 
were recalled to faith, and instructed as to its true exercise. 

"Oh faithless generation, how long shall I be with you? How long shall I bear with you?" In that inquiry 
we hear the pain of Jesus. Unbelief gives him, sorrow because it harms man. Is not his pain most 
poignant in the presence of the little faith of his own? Not those disputing scribes outside the Christian 
Church to-day, who are striving to prove our incapacities, and laugh at us for our failure; but we who are 
inside with such little faith that we seem to work no miracles, and do no spiritual wonders; we grieve his 
heart most of all. 



Then I should be untrue to the one thing that is searching my own soul, unless I gave attention to the last 
question, terrible, bitter, "How long shall I tolerate you?" There are necessary limits to his bearing with 
unbelief. Sometimes it seems as though he were asking that question about me; and about the Church! 
Then let us together say to him: Lord, we believe. Help thou our unbelief! 

Mark 9:30 

"Have salt in yourselves, and be at peace one with another ." Mr 9:50 b 

Mr 9:30-50. 

IN our last meditation we considered the events which followed immediately upon the experiences of the 
holy mount. In the valley we saw the demonized boy, the distracted father, the defeated disciples, and the 
disputing scribes; and our Lord’s dealing with all. He cast out the demon, gave the boy back to his father, 
instructed his disciples as to the secret of their failure, and silenced the disputing scribes. 

The first paragraph in our present meditation tells what immediately followed. Jesus and his disciples left 
the neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi. He led them through Galilee, evidently along by-paths, and the 
less frequented roads, for the express puipose of giving them further teaching concerning all that lay 
before him of suffering, death, and resurrection. They listened to him, but did not understand, and were 
evidently afraid to ask him. 

The measure of their failure is illustrated in the story which follows. It is evident therefrom that in the 
intervals of his teaching they had been disputing among themselves as to their respective greatness. This 
is one instance of many in the Gospel stories, recording the doings of these last days in the mission of 
Christ, revealing the unutterably sad fact, that when their Lord attempted to draw these men into 
sympathy with himself, as he walked the via dolorosa — his face steadfastly set toward Jerusalem, his 
passion baptism, and the consummation of his mission — they broke in sooner or later upon his 
conversation, either by asking a similar question, or by their own disputes concerning which should be 
counted the greatest. One can almost imagine that the fact that Peter, James, and John had been with him 
on the holy mount, had given rise to the dispute. It may be that when they came back to the nine who had 
been left in the valley, they assumed some air of spiritual superiority, because they had been with him on 
the mount. Be this as it may, we are told that they disputed amongst themselves which should be the 
greater; and at last, when they came to Capernaum, the Lord himself raised the subject. All that follows 
in this paragraph is related with this subject, and all finds culmination in the text: "Have salt in 
yourselves, and be at peace one with another." In it then, we have his final words in this relation. 

In order that we may better understand their value, we must take time to set this story clearly before our 
minds j beginning with the Lord’s inquiry when they came to Capernaum. In the early days of his 
Galilean ministry he made Capernaum the base of his operations, and there is every reason to believe 
that the house where he sojourned was that of Simon Peter. When they were in the house he asked them, 
"What were ye reasoning on the way?" They were silent, and did not answer him, for they had disputed 
one with another in the way who was the greatest. Immediately that he asked the question, they knew 
that their disputing had been unworthy, and so they were silent. Then, accepting the shame that was 
evidenced in their silence, the Lord proceeded to teach them, and first of all stated the whole fact as to 
respective greatness within the ranks of his disciples, and in his Kingdom in this word: "If any man 
would be first he shall be last of all, and minister of all." Thi s was not a suggestion on our Lord’s part 
that if a man were ambitious he should be relegated to some place of obscurity, but it was a revelation of 
the true secret of greatness in his Kingdom. Not the man who masters others, but the man whom every 
one masters, and is thereby compelled to serve, is the greatest within the Kingdom. 

Having so said, he gave them the beautiful illustration that we all so much admire. He took a little child 
and put him in the midst of them; and then taking him in his arms he continued his conversation. He took 
a little child — not specially prepared for the occasion, not a catechumen who was prepared for the 
hour — but an ordinary boy, perchance the boy of Simon Peter, and then continued, "Whosoever shall 



receive one of such little children in my name, receiveth me: and whosoever receiveth me, receiveth not 
me,” but God, "Him that sent me." 


In the Revised Version at this point, correctly, there is a new paragraph. The new paragraph, however, 
does not mean that the subject is changed. "John said unto Teacher, we saw one casting out demons in 
thy and we forbade him, because he followed not us." John was not making a boast in something he had 
done. He confessed to failure. John, in many regards the most wonderful of the apostles, the man of 
keenest insight, quickest intuition, recognized here immediately that he had been doing something 
wrong. If indeed it be true that to receive a little child, an ordinary everyday child, is to receive Christ, 
and to receive God, said John within himself. What did I do when I forbade that man who in the Name 
was casting out a demon? Verily the light, had broken in upon him. 

Our Lord first answered the confession of John: "Forbid him not: for there is no man who shall do a 
mighty work in my name, and be able quickly to speak evil of me. For he that is not against us is for us. 
For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink, because ye are Christ’s, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward." Then, resuming the discourse where it had been interrupted, he said, 
"And whosoever shall cause one of these little ones that believe on me to stumble, it were better for him 
if a great millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were cast into the sea." Continuing in most 
solemn and searching teaching, he enforced this principle, until at last he reached the words, "Have salt 
in yourselves, and be at peace one with another." 

In the light of the context then, let us consider this injunction, observing the two things: "Have salt in 
yourselves," and "Be at peace one with another." The instruction is the revelation of a sequence. First 
then, the salt that produces peace; and secondly, the peace that is produced by salt. 

We recognize at once, that we are in the presence of one of the paragraphs of the New Testament which 
has caused difficulty and perplexity to expositors. This is specially so with regard to the previous verse 
to our text: "For every one shall be salted with fire. Salt is good; but if the salt have lost its saltness, 
wherewith will ye season it?" The injunction, "Have salt in yourselves" grows out of this declaration and 
this inquiry. We may get nearer the heart of our Lord’s meaning as we allow the text to be interpreted by 
the things already said, even though at first it seems as though there was little connection. "Have salt in 
yourselves." A little while before he said, "Every one shall be salted with fire." That was not a new 
beginning, but something that followed upon words such as these, "unquenchable fire," "Gehenna." 

The explanation of the meaning of our Lord’s use of the figure of salt may be derived from the previous 
statement, "Every one shall be salted with fire." The term "fire" interprets the term "salt" for this 
particular occasion. There are other occasions where the term "salt" may be used with another 
signification, though in the last analysis I should hardly be prepared to admit that; for I believe at its 
heart it is always allied to the meaning it has here. Fire destroys the perishable, and perfects that which is 
imperishable. Our Lord in the previous teaching had referred to Gehenna. Let us remember that he was 
speaking in the hearing of men to whom that connoted one particular idea. They knew perfectly well that 
he was using a most drastic figure of speech, one that was terrific in its suggestiveness. The valley of 
Gehenna, a gorge outside Jerusalem, was historic. In the valley of Tophet, Solomon had first erected an 
altar to the worship of Moloch. At a later and more depraved period in the history of the kingdom of 
Judah, Ahaz and Manasseh had offered human sacrifices to Moloch in that very valley, until the 
reformation period came under king Josiah. One thing which Josiah did in the course of his reformation 
was to defile the valley where Moloch had been worshipped, casting refuse there, making it from that 
time through all the successive years the place where all the evil things of the city were cast out for 
destruction. The purpose of Gehenna then, was the purification of the life of the city. Those smouldering 
fires, destroying vulgarity and obscenity, were in themselves witnesses of the necessity for the sanitation 
of Jerusalem. 

This was a drastic figure, and our Lord was not the first who made use of it. When this began cannot be 
said, but Tophet, Gehenna, was the perpetual figure employed for the place of punishment beyond this 
life, the strange and mysterious realm in the universe of God, made necessary for the purification of that 



universe; hell itself, with all the old meaning of the word delivered from its base and corrupt 
materialism; hell, as Jesus said, where "their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched." That was the 
reference, first of all to a place geographical and actual, as a civic necessity, and secondly and 
consequently, to a place and state moral and spiritual, and as equally a necessity in the Divine economy. 
In other words, fire as our Lord used it here, was the symbol of the principle that makes no peace with 
evil. The fire of Gehenna is the holiness of God. Said Jesus at last to these disciples, Have that fire 
burning within yourselves, and so be at peace one with another. "Every, one shall be salted with fire." 
Fire destroys the perishable, but perfects that which is imperishable. 

Change the figure to salt, and see how near we are to the thought. Salt prevents corruption and preserves 
soundness. Behind the word "soundness" is the thought of sanitation, and involved in the word 
"sanitation" is the condition of health; and at the heart of the word "health" is the principle of holiness. 
Salt prevents disintegration, and corruption, and preserves soundness and health. Salt is also of the fire 
nature; a subtle, penetrative, permeative flame that searches out every element of destruction, and holds 
it in check, and annihilates it; in order that there may be opportunity for the growth and development and 
enlargement of that which makes for health. "Have salt in yourselves." 

To come nearer to the Lord’s meaning when he laid this charge upon his disciples, we must recognize 
that the moral and spiritual values are revealed in the previous teaching. There is first that which is 
relative, and then that which lies behind it and is personal, apart from which the relative is impossible of 
realization. 

Notice first the relative teaching. "Whosoever shall cause one of these little ones that believe on me to 
stumble, it were better for him if a great millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were cast into the 
sea." Christ was here cabling for such passion for service in order to the perfecting of others, that sudden 
and violent extinction is counted preferable to causing a little one to stumble. He was holding up before 
the eyes of his astonished disciples an ideal, that seemed for the moment to have very little application to 
their disputing by the way. I think as he talked, the boy was still in his arms, and that though spiritually 
here he may have come to the consideration of the life of the little ones who had but recently believed in 
him, he was not far away from the child, nor the child from him. With that ordinary boy, suddenly 
arrested, apprehended, caught up in his arms, he said: Rather than make this little child stumble, it were 
better for a man if a great millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were cast into the sea. 

Then he immediately passed from that description of relative passion for service to the individual 
condition that makes it possible. He declared in effect that such passion is generated by the personal 
intolerance of evil which prefers maiming, to deflection from the way of truth. The hand, the actual deed; 
the foot, the approach or direction toward evil; the eye, the sight or desire that inspires the approach, and 
issues in the deed; all must be dealt with. Our Lord here calls for such passion for purity within the soul, 
that if necessary it shall be maintained by maiming and mutilation. The supreme thought running through 
all the teaching is that of the necessity for purity, at all costs. "Have salt in yourselves"; let there be 
burning within you the very fire which makes conflict with sin and with evil. It is as though the Lord had 
said: Unless this awful fire of Divine holiness burn within you as a passion that destroys within your 
lives all evil things, there will be no escape from the ultimate Gehenna, in which that fire is forever 
consuming. It is as though our Lord had said to those first disciples: The only way to escape the ultimate 
Gehenna of fire, is for that fire to burn within you, of your own volition, thus purifying the soul. It is 
Christ’s call to resolute and sacrificial purity. When the writer of the letter to the Hebrews wrote "Ye 
have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin," he did not mean a resistance that makes the blood 
flow through blows implanted by an enemy. The reference was surely to Gethseniane, when "His sweat 
became as it were great drops of blood"; the mental pressure and agony being so terrific that all the 
functions of nature were arrested and revolutionized. Salt! Not some light sentimental word is this, 
suggesting an application that is merely invigorating and refreshing in some moral sense; but the salt that 
is fire, of the very fire of hell itself against sin; so that the right hand, the right foot, must be cut off, the 
right eye be gouged out, in order that the soul may be clean and pure. 



Peace among ourselves then is not something that may be arranged for, by taking counsel with one 
another, in order that we may abandon some conviction that we hold dear. Strong lasting peace, that 
knows no ultimate disturbance, must be based upon a purity that is produced by salt which is fire; "first 
pure, then peaceable." Our Lord by this apparently strange teaching, flashed back upon the disputing by 
the way the light of the Divine estimation of it, and revealed the fact that all such disputing sprang out of 
the toleration of evil within the soul in some form or another; and that wherever those who name his 
name, and profess to follow him, and are walking after him, dispute among themselves as to greatness, 
they are revealing some malady far deeper than the symptom would suggest to the casual observer. They 
are revealing the fact that down beneath the disputation is disease, spiritual and moral, which cannot be 
treated with rose-water, and needs the fire of salt, terrific in its burning, and destructive of all that is 
capable of destruction; fire which destroys the perishable, but thank God, gives the soundness of health 
every opportunity. 

Now, glancing back from this word of Jesus to the original cause of the story, to the fact of their 
disputing, and then to John’s confession, and all that it meant, we gather what the peace is, which salt 
produces. I shall make two suggestions only. 

The action of such salt first produces the transmutation of ambition. Wherever there is the action of this 
salt there is the death of the absorbing passion for greatness, and the birth of the edifying passion for 
service. Mark the difference between these things. The passion for personal greatness is always a 
disrupting element anywhere and everywhere, in all human life and society. Wherever that passion burns 
there is the destruction of peace, and of a true order. These men were troubled about who was the 
greatest. In the place of that absorbing passion for greatness was born, what for lack of a more striking 
word I have described as the edifying, passion for service. He who would be greatest, let him be least of 
all, minister of all. When this salt is in the life, when this fire burns within the soul, it indeed 

"Burns up the dross of base desire, 

And makes the mountains flow." 

Wherever this salt is active in the life, there is born a passion not for the exercise of authority, but for the 
rendering of service. Surely no one can read this carefully without being ashamed. No congregation of 
Christian souls can consider these ideals, and this teaching of Jesus, without coming to the almost 
appalling recognition of the fact of how little we know of this experimentally. Yet, thank God there have 
been and still are multitudes of those in whom this salt bums, producing God’s own purity; and in every 
such case they are those whose one mastering eagerness is to serve; and where there is eagerness to 
serve, then the little one is received; and where there is eagerness to serve, disputes about greatness 
finally end. Where there is eagerness to serve there is peace. 

But not only does this salt produce the transmutation of ambition. It produces also the enlargement of 
fellowship. Everywhere this salt operates, there is the death of the sense of the dignity of official 
privilege. Now this was, the trouble in the case of John. John told the Lord — and the grace of his heart 
is revealed in the fact that he made confession — that "We saw one," not attempting to cast out demons, 
but doing it. "We saw one casting put demons"; not by any of the incantations of the heathen, but "in thy 
name; and we forbade him, because he followed not us!" He was irregular, he was not in the true order, 
he was not in the appointed succession, he was outside! Oh! the devilishness of it — I am not going to 
withdraw that word the devilishness of this sense of official privilege and dignity. Quick and sharp and 
stem, like a crack of thunder following a blaze of lightning, came the Lord’s word; "Forbid him not: for 
there is no man which shall do a mighty work in my name, and be able quickly to speak evil of me. For 
he that is not against us is for us." Yet 1 wonder if I have misinterpreted the tone and temper of Jesus by 
suggesting that he spoke in any such harsh accents! I do not know, for it seems to me after all that if this 
were a word of thunder, behind the thunder was all the refreshment and coolness and beauty of a high 
conception of fellowship. "He followed not us." No, but "he ... is for us." Jesus here used the plural, 
putting the twelve back into fellowship with himself; he is for us, not against us. 



Wherever this salt burns in the life, there is not only the enlargement of fellowship that results from the 
death of the sense of the dignity of official privilege; there is also the birth of the recognition of the 
supremacy of the name. "He that receiveth one such little child in my name." That is what arrested John, 
and made him say, "Teacher, we saw one casting out demons in thy name ; and we forbade him." So our 
Lord immediately responded, taking up exactly the same thought as he said, "No man can do a mighty 
work in my name, and be able quickly to speak evil of me." Presently he said another thing, which we 
have rather lost by our translation. "Whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink, in the name that 
ye are Christ’s." That is quite literal. We have translated actually as to sense, "Because ye are Christ’s"; 
but we have lost something of the impact. "Shall give you a cup of cold water to drink in the name that 
ye are Christ’s, Verily 1 say unto you!" 

The dignity and the supremacy of the name was yealed. That man does not follow me, but if he, in the 
name, cast out a demon, then that man is included in the fellowship. So the borders of fellowship are 
flung back, and the company of the comrades of the Crusade is enlarged; but we shall never be willing to 
admit that, until this salt, this fire, permeates the life and purifies it. 

In conclusion note again the command. "Have salt in yourselves"; that is the personal note. "Be at peace 
one with another"; that is the relative note. The first is superlative, the second is sequential. If we would 
have true peace one with another, our first business must be to obey the earlier injunction, "Have salt in 
yourselves.” 

Yet look back once more to the statement and question preceding the text, which gives a wider view of 
the meaning of the experience, on which we can only enter as we go back to the narrowness of the 
injunction. What then is this statement and this inquiry? "Salt is good; but if the salt have lost its saltness, 
wherewith will ye season it?" This is a larger word, having a wider application. This is a word that is true 
to the music of that which Jesus had already said in his manifesto, on an earlier occasion. "Ye are the salt 
of the earth." In that word of Jesus all the world was taken into account. Then immediately we are 
reminded that men having salt in themselves, exert an influence of salt in the world; and only as we have 
salt in ourselves and are at peace one with another can we exert the influence of salt in the world, or 
become peacemakers. 

What do we know of this salt, which is a fire, and oftentimes a pain and an agony, burning with a passion 
for purity that will make no terms with evil in our lives? It is only upon, the basis of such purity, 
resulting from such action of the fire of salt and the salt of fire, that we can ever be at peace. 

Mark 10:1 

"From the beginning of the creation, male and female made he them. For this cause shall a man leave 
his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and the two shall become one flesh: so that they are 
no more two, but one flesh ... Suffer the little children to come unto me; forbid them not: for to such 
belongedh the Kingdom of God." Mr 10:6-8,14. 

Mr 10:1-16. 

IN this paragraph we have two stories. The first is that of the coming to Jesus of certain Pharisees, who 
questioned him on the subject of divorce; and of the answers he gave them. The second is that of the 
bringing of children to him; and of the manner of his reception of them. 

Both Matthew and Mark put these stories thus in close relation to each other as to the time of their taking 
place. This is interesting, in that the teaching of Jesus in the two events constitutes a revelation of the 
Christian ideal of the family. 

Before attempting to consider that ideal as revealed in the paragraphs there are two things which we 
ought to do. First we should note, with some care, the hour in the life of our Lord in which these things 
happened. Secondly, we must disentangle the essential from the accidental, in these stories. 



As to the first. Between that teaching of his disciples in the house in Capernaum, and the things recorded 
in these paragraphs, much had transpired in the ministry of Jesus, which Mark passes over in silence. 
Jesus had probably twice visited Jerusalem in the interval. He had sent out the seventy upon their 
mission. After they re turned, he had himself been in Persea, accompanied by his apostles. Here we see 
him leaving Galilee for Judaea, for the last time prior to his crucifixion. He was now definitely and 
finally on his way to the Cross. This was the beginning of the last journey. The bearing of this on our 
subject is that we see the Servant of God bent on redeeming work, but insisting on that ethic of life 
which is founded on the binding nature of the Divine thought and purpose for humanity, and revealing its 
true value to society. His face was set toward the Cross; his heart was filled with the passion for 
redeeming men; but not for a moment did he lower the standard of Divine requirements. 

As to the second of these preliminary matters. We must disentangle the accidental from the essential. 

The whole question of divorce was accidental. The disciples’ mistake about the children was accidental. 
The essential things in these stories were; first our Lord’s teaching on the subject of marriage; and 
secondly, our Lord’s inclusive declaration of truth concerning all children. When 1 use the word 
"accidental," I do not mean that these things are unimportant. They were things occurring by the way. 
Incidental things, perhaps, would be a more accurate description. Here, as ever, our Lord brought to bear 
upon these things, accidental or incidental, the light of essential and eternal truth. The distinction is 
important, because when the accidental things are once set in the light of the essential, we see them in 
their true value and proportion. 

To those then, which we have described as accidental, we will return in conclusion, giving ourselves first 
to the essential things. 

Here then we find Christ’s revelation of the true ideal of the family, as he dealt first of all with the nature 
of marriage, and secondly with the inclusive truth about children. 

His teaching concerning the nature of marriage is found in these words: "From the beginning of the 
creation, male and female made he them. For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife; and the two shall become one flesh: so that they are no more two, but one flesh." 
This is essential truth, and in the light of it he immediately dealt with the accidental: "What therefore 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 

The inclusive truth about the children is contained in the words: "Of such is the Kingdom of God." That 
inclusive and essential truth being recognized, all the accidental things are dealt with by the preliminary 
words, "Suffer the little children to come unto me; forbid them not." So he corrected the accidental 
mistake of the disciples, in the light of essential truth concerning children. 

First then, our Lord’s teaching here concerning the nature of marriage. The words were carefully chosen. 
Here, as so constantly in the teaching of our Lord, he said nothing new; but took these men of his day 
back to their own sacred Writings, and quoted from them. In these words then, we have a threefold 
revelation of the truth concerning marriage, according to the Biblical revelation, according to Christ’s 
teaching; and consequently, according to the Christian standard. He first declared the fundamental truth, 
"From the beginning of the creation, male and female made he them." He then uttered the experimental 
truth concerning marriage, "For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave unto 
his wife." Finally, he spoke words which we may speak of as constituting the functional truth concerning 
marriage, "The two shall become one flesh.” 

In answer to the questions of the Pharisees, our Lord directed their thinking from their own view, or from 
their interpretation of the law of Moses, back to the original intention. There was arresting dignity and 
authority in the method of Jesus. Moses allowed a bill of divorcement to be written, said they. Said 
Jesus, This he did for the hardness of your heart; and immediately sweeping back, behind their 
interpretation, and even behind the word of Moses himself, and the whole Hebrew economy, he took 
them to original and fundamental things, Divine intentions, and purposes, "From the beginning of the 



creation.” Before that state of society in which they were then living; before that word of Moses which 
was bom of the hardness of man’s heart; before that sterner word of Moses which was embodied within 
the Decalogue; before all the habits of the men of the past; he took them back to the very beginning of 
things: "From the beginning of the creation." 

We turn back with him to the beginning, and to the story of the beginning with which these men were 
familiar, and from which story he quoted for their sakes. "And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness: and let them have dominion ... And God created man in his own. image, in the image 
of God created he him: male and female created he them." 

Such is the declaration of the Hebrew Scriptures, from which Jesus made his selection and quotation. 

Quite apart from this accidental subject of divorce, tragic as it was in the hour in which the question was 
put to Jesus, tragic as it is to-day, let us consider the subject of marriage. Mark with great care what 
Jesus did. He emphasized the teaching of the old economy on this one point. That teaching is that man is 
a unity, and not a unit; that man is dual, but not two; that the full ideal of humanity is the union of 
fatherhood and motherhood; that spiritually and in the last analysis, humanity is not represented in man, 
or in woman, but in their union. Man is in the Divine likeness and the Divine image partially; woman is 
in the Divine likeness and the Divine image partially. Not in man is a full and perfect representation of 
the Divine likeness and the Divine image; not in woman is a full and perfect representation of the Divine 
likeness and the Divine image. In each there are elements of the Divine likeness and the Divine image; 
but in the mystic union is the full unveiling of the truth concerning God. God is not Father alone, he is 
Mother also. In the essential mystery of the Divine Being, there are not only all those quantities and 
qualities which we associate with man; there are those quantities and qualities which we associate with 
woman. Consequently, thinking in each case upon the very highest level, in the union of man and woman 
there is the expression of truth concerning God as there cannot be in the loneliness of the one, or the 
isolation of the other. When to-day questions are asked about divorce, men do not usually begin here; but 
this is — where Christ began. If the question of divorce is to be discussed, said Jesus in effect, let us get 
back to the beginning of things, and see what God meant in the creation of humanity. From the 
beginning of the creation he created them male and female. 

In the complexity of modern circumstances this is not always possible of realization. The words of Jesus 
as recorded by Matthew in this very connection are significant. Do not let us forget, moreover, that Jesus 
said ere he uttered them: "Not all men can receive this saying, but they to whom it is given." Knowing 
the difficulty, I quote the words of Jesus: "There are eunuchs which were so bom from their mother’s 
womb: and there are eunuchs that were made eunuchs by men: and there are eunuchs that made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake." In that verse Christ recognized the fact that in 
the complexity of human conditions into the midst of which he came, there might be celibacy through 
natural causes, or through force of circumstances; or there might be voluntary celibacy in the interest of 
the Kingdom of God, which is high and holy. Nevertheless in the original puipose of God, humanity is 
completed in man and in woman. When 1 hear of woman’s sphere, I am always inclined to remind those 
who speak of it, that she has no sphere! I will immediately add to that, neither has man a sphere! The 
sphere of Divine expression is the unity of man and woman, in which she is a hemisphere, and he a 
hemisphere. "Male and female created he them." That is the eternal purpose underlying the Divine 
thought and conception. 

Our Lord then proceeded again to quote: "For this cause shall a man leave his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife.” "For this cause." For what cause? We go back again to Genesis, from which 
Jesus was quoting: "And the man said, This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh; she shall be 
called Woman, because she was taken out of Man. Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, 
and shall cleave unto his wife." Let us also turn to the apostolic exposition, as it is found in the Ephesian 
letter: "Even so ought husbands also to love their own wives as their own bodies. He that loveth his own 
wife loveth himself; for no man ever hateth his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it ... For this 
cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and the two shall become one 
flesh." 



By this teaching of the context of the words which Jesus quoted, and by the teaching of the apostolic 
interpretation of our Lord’s meaning, we find that the cause is that of the fundamental unity. Involved, is 
the great spiritual declaration, that when God created man, he created male and female, and the two 
aspects of Deity are to be represented in the two. They make the unity of humanity. Because then the 
woman is the complement of the man; that part of him, apart from which he lacks, and is imperfect as an 
instrument; he shall, leave father and mother and cleave to his wife. The holy apostle in the paragraph in 
Ephesians, says exactly the same thing; the cause is that of fundamental unity. 

What then is the experience in itself? Mark the superlativeness of the ancient word endorsed by Jesus, 
and endorsed by apostolic interpretation. He shall leave the nearest and the dearest he has ever known, 
father and mother, for the nearer and the dearer than they. In other words, the experience upon which 
marriage is to be based according to this Divine ideal, is that of supreme reciprocal, affection. 1 have 
simply put into other words that master utterance of Joseph Cook of Boston, in which he declared that 
the only true foundation for marriage is that of a supreme affection between two. The basis of experience 
in marriage is the outgoing of love to love consummating a union which is indissoluble. Behind such 
outgoing of love to love, is the fundamental Divine conception and fact of creation, "Male and female 
created he them." 

Finally our Lord quoted the words, "The two shall become one flesh." In that unity of the flesh there is 
the sacramental symbol of the spiritual unity which, if it be non-existent, marriage is a disaster, a sham, 
and the occasion of all misery. 

Observe the sanctity of this ideal. The Roman and Greek Churches count marriage a sacrament. 1 wonder 
whether they are not right. The Roman Church calls it a sacrament, the Greek Church calls it a mystery. 1 
pray you remember that Paul also called it "a mystery." What is a sacrament? That may raise a great 
controversial question, and there is nothing further from my mind than a desire for controversy; but if 
indeed a sacrament be an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace, then I affirm that 
marriage is supreme among the sacraments. 

Marriage is a condition of Divine expression and activity, therefore where its fundamental significances 
are forgotten, and its fundamental laws are disobeyed, it becomes the most tragic of all experiences. Any 
nation which forgets the Divine ordinance of marriage, and what it means, will become a ruin, in spite of 
all its strength in other things! It is for the Church of God to come back to Christ’s teaching on this 
subject, understand it, and stand by it, in face of obloquy if need be. By so doing she will act in the 
interest of the race. 

While Jesus was talking thus to his disciples, people outside were bringing children to him. 

Without dealing with the story, which is so familiar, let us listen to the final words which Jesus uttered 
about these children: "Of such is the Kingdom of God." 

Carefully observe in the first place that this is an inclusive statement, the reference being to children as 
children, quite apart from privilege or disability. The statement of Christ in the case of a child is not 
made more true, if the child has been privileged. The statement of Christ in the case of a child is not 
made less true, if the child has suffered disability. That was a promiscuous gathering; those crowds that 
came after Jesus everywhere were made up of all sorts and conditions of people; and they brought their 
children. They were not carefully selected children, but those of the common folk. Of these children he 
said, "To such belongeth the Kingdom of God." 

Mark then the statement, "To such belongeth the Kingdom of God." They were all included, and our 
Lord further emphasized that declaration by expository words: "Forbid them not"; and "Whosoever shall 
not receive the Kingdom of God as a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein." Our Lord thus 
declared, not only that all the children are included in his Kingdom; but that, in order to be included, all 
older people must become children. John Ruskin once said that what man needs is not so much to 



graduate, as to backslide; not to go forward into new cleverness, but to backslide into the simplicity of 
childhood. Our Lord was thus declaring essential truth. 


As I look in wonder and amazement, — being influenced as were the apostles by the thought that 
children must not go to him, because he was engaged on such important business that he could not be 
interrupted, — I see that he gathered them to himself, and said, These are in the Kingdom, and if you, 
apostles, disciples, desire to enter, you must join the children. 

All this has many applications. 1 want to make one. These children, find them where we will, in the 
tenement house or in your own home, are all spiritual, they are of God in the deepest fact of their being. 
We have had fathers of our flesh who disciplined us. Shall we not much rather obey the Father of spirits? 
God is the Father of spirits. In an almost amazing and tremendous mystery, God has united himself to 
humanity in the propagation of the race, so that wherever children are conceived and begotten, God 
cooperates arid creates eternal spirits. 

When of these little children he said, "To such belongeth the Kingdom," he did not mean that they were 
perfect, but that they were potential, and plastic; each one separate, no two alike. Out of the ancient 
Scriptures comes back to us the old word so often misunderstood: "Train up a child in his own way, and 
even when he is old he will not depart from it." Not, Train up a child in the way it should go, but in the 
way God meant it should go; in its own way, according to its personal capacity and lonely dignity. There 
is no boy nor girl in privileged home or in slumdom, but in that boy, that girl, are resident individual, 
lonely, magnificent capacities, which belong alone to that boy or girl. 1 sometimes think in these days 
when the passion for collectivism is so great, — a perfectly accurate passion, — we need to return to the 
emphasis of this individual note, lest we become merely a nation of numbers. Let us remember that if 
God gives a little child its essential spirit life, in that life there are potentialities that are peculiar to it. 

Let us also remember, a little child is plastic, capable of realization. 

"A child’s face is the window of its soul, 

That yet untrammelled by the world’s control, 

Like some still pool upon a summer’s day, 

Ruffles to every wind that blows that way.” 

"And it is like a yet wide open door, 

That every year Life shuts a little more, 

It stands wide-thrown, and to and fro pass free 
Of its fresh thoughts the white-robed company." 

"And it is like a harp that silent stands, 

Waiting the touch of any passing hands 
That chance to pluck the clear obedient strings, 

Giving the hidden melodies their wings." 

"A little pool that ruffles to the winds, 

An open door where each one entry finds, 

A stringed harp to answer song or hymn, 

So is a child’s face to his every whim." 

That is the Kingdom of God, the plastic possibility. Oh! the tragedy of it, if that child should live in a 
home where the winds that sweep, are such as nip and blast and destroy, where the guests that enter 
through the door, are such as harm and defile; where the hand that sweeps is such as does not make 
music but destroys it. I pray you, look on the sanctity of this ideal, for where it is realized, home is 
heaven, and the nursery is God’s workshop. 



We may now return to the accidental or incidental things. First as to the question of divorce. Where the 
ideal of marriage which our Lord revealed, is realized, divorce is unthinkable and unnameable. The 
question as it was asked, revealed the laxity of the age in which Jesus lived. He was asked to decide 
between rival schools on this subject which then existed; the school of Shammai, the strict, and the 
school of Hillel, the liberal. The latter was the most popular at the moment. Hillel had advocated divorce 
for trifling causes. When these men asked their question, there was in the background of their thinking, 
the dark and sinister figure of Herod. In answer Christ first appealed to Moses, and gave interpretation of 
his permission. Then he gave his inclusive answer, "What God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder." Presently, when they were alone, the disciples were so perplexed, that they asked him further 
concerning the matter, and he gave them his answer, recorded in Mark, which answer must be interpreted 
by His manifesto. There is one, and only one reason for divorce. There, I affirm again, the Church of 
God must stand, for the glory of God, and in the interest of humanity. 

As to the incidental things in the second story. What is more natural than that those who are of the 
Kingdom, should find their way to the King? Mark the mistake of the. disciples. We may think we 
should never make that mistake. 1 think that we are in danger of making it even yet. We still too often 
relegate work among children in our corporate thinking within the Church, to some secondary place. We 
still imagine that our Lord has business on hand too important, to give very much time and attention to 
children. 

This is one of the very few occasions upon which our Gospel story tells us that Jesus was angry. "He was 
moved with indignation." When next we recite these words that constitute the magna charta of 
childhood, "Suffer the children to come unto me," never let us forget that if they are tremulous with the 
tenderness of His love, they are vibrant with the thunder of his wrath against the men who hindered the 
children in their coming. 

It is as though our Lord said. If you will only let these children alone, they will come; if they do not 
come, it will not be their fault, it will be yours! I maintain that this is true. If the children do not find their 
way to Christ, it is always our fault, either that we did not reveal him at all; or that revealing him, we 
libelled him. Oh! let the children see him, and they will be after him. "Suffer them; forbid them not!" 

Then he took them in his arms, and put his hands upon them, and blessed them. From the hour in which 
he did this, Christianity has become preeminently the religion of the child. There the Church must keep 
them; for the satisfying of his heart, and for her own wellbeing. Dr. Noah K. Davis of Virginia 
University some time ago said this remarkable thing, which 1 leave you to challenge, to agree with, or to 
correct. "Classical literature knows nothing of children. Christian literature is full of children." 

Oh! the glory of the Christian family where this ideal of marriage is realized and where this truth 
concerning children is accepted. May God multiply such families. 

Mark 10:17 

"Why callest thou me good? None is good save one, God" Mr 10:18. 

Mi- 10:17-31. 

THE selection of the text is intended as an indication of the purpose of the meditation. It is that of 
fastening attention upon the Lord himself, rather than upon the young ruler. Of course we must see him 
also, and indeed, observe the whole movement of this story; but we shall do that in order to consider as 
carefully as possible these arresting and remarkable words of Jesus. 

It is almost certain that this incident occurred immediately after those in which the Lord revealed the true 
ideal of marriage and uttered the word of inclusive truth concerning the children. As we saw in our last 
meditation, Matthew and Mark place these two incidents in close connection. Luke omits the story of the 
enquiry of the Pharisees, also the teaching of Jesus on the subject of marriage in that particular 



connection. Matthew, Mark, and Luke place this story of the young ruler in immediate connection with 
the reception of the children by our Lord. This connection is at least interesting and suggestive, as it may 
help us to understand what this young man heard Jesus say, and saw him do, which made him come to 
Christ in the way he did. 

His coming was due to a noble impulse, resulting from a true passion, and a deep sense of lack. Witness 
his quest, as expressed in his enquiry, "Good Teacher, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?" 
Witness also his manner. He, a young ruler, wealthy withal, did nevertheless in the presence of the 
Galilean peasant, kneel and address him with profound respect; and by that very attitude and speech he 
showed the fineness of his natural spirit. 

The words of our text constitute the first part of the answer of Jesus to the question: "Good Teacher, what 
shall 1 do that 1 may inherit age-abiding life?" This answer has caused very much trouble to expositors. 
The words have created serious difficulty in the minds of some who, believing in the Deity of our Lord, 
have understood them as constituting a repudiation of personal goodness on his part. On the other hand, 
there have been those who, at once accepting that interpretation and meaning of the words, have used 
them as evidence that our Lord laid no claim to Deity. In his weird article in the "Encyclopaedia Biblica," 
dealing with the person of Jesus Christ, Schmiedel admitted the authenticity of five fragments of the four 
Gospels, because in those fragments Jesus seemed to renounce all which we now associate with his name. 
Among the five, this was one of the passages that Schmiedel allowed to remain as genuine. Let us at once 
admit that if Jesus did here mean to repudiate goodness, the deduction is inevitable, that he also 
repudiated Deity. 

Let us then consider his statement, endeavouring to discover what our Lord really meant, when he spoke 
to the young ruler; and that, not merely for the puipose of intellectual illumination, but in order that we 
may consider in the second place, the bearing of the statement on this great quest for eternal life. 

First, then, the statement itself. "Why callest thou me good? None is good save one, God." The plain 
meaning of the passage is that which we first attempt to gather. There are three records of the event in the 
Gospels. Matthew’s record of the first words of Jesus differs from those found in Mark and Luke. Jesus is 
recorded in Matthew’s account as having, said to the young man, "Why askest thou me concerning that 
which is good? One there is that is good." The words in Mark and Luke are identical. 

These two statements are not alike, and they do not mean the same thing. The statement as found in 
Matthew: "Why askest thou me concerning 1 that which is good? One there is who is good"; is not the 
same as, "Why callest thou me good? There is one that is good, even God." The change in Matthew’s 
record in the Revised Version is unquestionably j ustified, and we need not now enter into the discussion 
as to the reason of the change. This fact, however, does not call in question the record of Mark or Luke; 
neither does it mean that Matthew is inaccurate. Here, as so often in the case of these Gospel narratives, 
the two are needed in order to understand all that Jesus said. Matthew recorded one part of our Lord’s 
reply to the man, Mark and Luke another part of that same reply. As to the order of statement, 1 shall 
assume that he first said that which is found in the text, and then added that which is recorded in Matthew, 
granting that the reverse may be equally correct, and that it would make no material alteration to the 
deduction which I propose to make, whichever order were followed. 

Hear then the answer of Jesus on this wise; first the words recorded in my text, and then the words 
recorded in Matthew. Said the young man: "Good Teacher, what shall I do that 1 may inherit eternal life?" 
Said Jesus, "Why callest thou me good? None is good save one, even God. Why askest thou me 
concerning that which is good? One there is who is good.” It will immediately be seen that there is no 
contradiction, and indeed, Matthew’s addition makes the other question the more emphatic. First, "Why 
dost thou call me good?"; secondly, and therefore, "Why dost thou ask me concerning goodness?" and 
each of the questions ending with the affirmation that, "One only is good, that is, God." 


When we read this word of Jesus we are driven to one of two conclusions. In that word our Lord either 
repudiated goodness and Godhead; or else he claimed goodness and Godhead. Simply take the words of 



Jesus, and listen to them with the fearlessness of a child, and there can be no escape from this alternative. 
To the young man he said, "Why callest thou me good? One is good, even God." Did he mean that he was 
not God? Then he meant that he was not good. Did he mean that he was good? Then he meant that he was 
God. There is no escape from the alternative, and it is a question of vital importance, as to which he really 
meant. 

1 unhesitatingly accept the second interpretation; first of all calling to bear upon the enquiry, the witness 
of the rest of the record of the life and teaching of Jesus. If there is one thing more noticeable than another 
in the revelation of this Person in the four Gospels, it is his quiet, insistent, and unhesitating claim to 
sinlessness. From the beginning to the end, never did there pass his lips, so far as may be gathered from 
the recorded words, a single sentence in which he seemed to admit sin. He did most definitely and 
positively challenge those who were his critics, "Which of you convicteth me of sin?" He did most 
continuously and insistently claim that in his own life he was not merely attempting to please God, but 
that he actually pleased God; as in such sentences as these, "I do always the things that are pleasing to 
him," "My meat is to do the will of him that sent me," "I can of myself do nothing," "As the Father gave 
me commandment, even so 1 do," "My teaching is not mine, but his that sent me." Quietly, without 
apparent argument, and yet with persistent definiteness, he claimed sinlessness. To my mind it is 
unbelievable that upon one occasion he should make a contrary declaration. If the writings recording all 
the rest of the years, and all the witness of his life, attest his sinlessness, we are driven to the conclusion, 
that he was not repudiating goodness; but in the form of an enquiry, arresting the attention of a man, he 
fastened it upon the fact of his goodness. 

We must carefully consider the witness of the context, as to what Jesus meant. Here are two lines for us to 
follow: first, the things that followed in his dealing with this man will help us to understand what he 
meant by the first thing he said to him; and secondly, the things that followed in his exposition of the 
incident to his puzzled disciples subsequently, will help us to understand what he meant by these words. 

First then, the things that followed in his dealing with the man. Immediately after the words of Jesus, the 
measurement of certain standards of life was placed upon him. Jesus employed the second table of the 
Decalogue. There were two tables. On one, four commandments were engraved; and on the other six. Our 
Lord made no reference at all to the first four. In abbreviated form he used the six, not in the order in 
which they are found in the Decalogue, but nevertheless including the whole. "Do not kill. Do not commit 
adultery. Do not steal. Do not bear false witness. Do not defraud," thus adopting an inclusive statement of 
the last commandment, "Honour thy father and mother." The standard of measurement which Jesus 
placed upon this man for the moment, was that of human inter-relationships, the laws which govern the 
life of man as to his relationships with his fellow-men. 

The answer of the young man was immediate, "All these things have I observed from my youth." This 
was no empty boast; but the plain statement of honest truth. He was modest and upright, when measured 
by that standard. Let us emphasize for a moment the standard which Jesus did not employ at first, the 
standard which measures a man’s relationship to God. Call back to mind these first four commandments 
in their spiritual intention. The first commands that to men there shall be one God, and that he shall be as 
God: "No other gods before me," which does not mean having precedence, but. Before my face, in sight, 
in view anywhere. It is the command for the realization by man, of God directly, immediately; that God 
shall be to him as God. In the second command man is forbidden to help himself, in the worship of the 
true God, by creating anything which he supposes is in the likeness of the true God. The second command 
sweeps out from between the soul of man and God, all intermediaries of every kind. While the first 
command calls man into direct relationship with God; the second insists upon it that he shall not aid 
himself to direct communication, by putting anything between his own soul and God. The third command 
indicates that which will be the necessary outcome of obedience to the first two; the hallowing of the 
Name. The name of God is to be held as sacred. Finally and inclusively, the result of such hallowing of 
the name is revealed in the hallowing of time. The fourth commandment is not one that deals with the 
Sabbath only; it deals with seven days out of seven days; the requirement. On six days thou shalt work, is 
as definite as the commandment, On the seventh day thou shalt rest. It is the hallowing of time in work 
and worship; work and worship alike being related to him. 



Our Lord did not at first apply that test to the young man. When he said to him: "All these things have 1 
observed from my youth, Jesus looking upon him, loved him, and said unto him. One thing thou lackest; 
go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, 
follow me." 

With all care, consider that word of Jesus. Jesus called that young man to an abandonment so complete, 
that obedience must be the equivalent of worship. We so often quote these tender and gracious words of 
Jesus, and what wonder that we do! Yet we are in danger of quoting them as though they were simple and 
gentle; whereas they are imperial, kingly, absolute, autocratic. If Jesus Christ were not a good man, and 
were not more than man, when he asked the young ruler to do that, he asked him to break the second 
commandment of the first four. If he be not a good man, and if he be not more than man, then when he 
asks any man to submit himself so completely to his authority, and to his will, he is asking 1 that man to 
break the law of God. This is always true. It is true of all men. By the rights of my manhood, by the rights 
of my soul, by the rights of that spirit-life which is of God, 1 will submit my soul, my spirit, my will, to no 
man, if he be man alone. I will call no man master; I will call no man father in that spiritual sense; I will 
consent to submit my judgment to none. Yet Christ said to this young ruler, "Follow me." It was an 
imperial, autocratic demand that he should yield the whole of his manhood to himself. 

What then is this? Christ is seen putting himself in the place of God to the soul of a man. There are devout 
souls to-day, who say that they cannot say to Christ, "My God," but that they can say, he is in the place of 
God to my soul. I am prepared to begin there; only I would remind you that to put any one in the place of 
God to the soul, who is not God, is to put the soul in the direst peril possible. In that moment Jesus did put 
himself in the place of God to the soul of that man. Sell all that thou hast, all that binds thee to the old 
masteries and sanctions of life, and come to me, with the endowments of thy glorious manhood. Jesus, 
beholding him, loved him, saw the splendour of his manhood, and said, Wouldst thou find that for which 
thou art asking, life? Follow the good, which is to follow God; and to do it, follow me. 

Let us next look at the exposition he gave of the incident to his disciples, and we shall have further 
ratification of this interpretation. "Jesus looked round about," and he said, "How hardly," that is, "With 
what difficulty shall they that have riches enter into the Kingdom of God!" They were amazed. Then he 
said: "Children, how difficult is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the Kingdom of God! It is 
easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God." 

From these sentences let us simply take the thrice repeated phrase, "Enter into the Kingdom of God." That 
was the subject under consideration. It is as though he had said to his disciples: What was that man’s 
difficulty? What did he refuse to do? He refused to enter into the Kingdom of God, when he refused to 
follow me. Jesus had set before him, as the door into the Kingdom, himself, the God of the Kingdom; and 
when a man will not respond to the call of God, he refuses to enter into the Kingdom of God. 

"Then who can be saved?" said they. Mark his response. With God all things are possible; with man it is 
impossible. 1 know the danger oftentimes of attempting to build a doctrine upon a preposition, but there is 
vast significance in this preposition. Jesus did not say, All things are possible to God, as though he had 
meant, God can do anything. He said. All things are possible with God, as though he meant that a man 
with God can do the impossible thing. It is not that God is able to do impossible things, but that man is 
able to do impossible things with God. With men it is impossible. That young ruler, coming from men, 
judging life by their ideals, responding to their ordinary sanctions of life, went away sorrowful; he could 
not enter in. But, it is as though Christ had said: I stood before him, and if he had but obeyed me, 
followed me, then with me he would have entered into my Kingdom. With God, he would have been 
enabled to do the impossible thing, and enter into my Kingdom. 

The light then broke anew upon Peter as he said, "Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee"; and 
Christ said in effect: That is perfectly true; you have left all to follow me; and having left all to follow me, 
you have by that process entered into the Kingdom of God, wherein you have found far more wealth than 
you left behind when you entered in. There is here a suggestive line of teaching which is often challenged. 



Do men who give up wealth, and brothers and sisters, for Christ, receive a hundredfold in this time? Yes! 
How little we know of giving up for Christ, how very little! Yet the measure in which we have known 
anything of it is the measure in which we have known what it is to possess all things through Christ. One 
house gone; but a hundred doors are open! One brother in the flesh lost; but a thousand brethren in the 
spirit, whose love is deeper and whose kinship is profounder, gained. If this is not the final line of 
application, 1 believe it is a true one. No man who really enters into the Kingdom, abandoning everything 
for Christ’s sake, but finds within the Kingdom things far more precious and wonderful, in the actualities 
of present experience, than those he has left. 

What then, in the light of this whole story, is the bearing of the statement of Jesus on the quest for eternal 
life? There is a quest for eternal life far more widespread than we sometimes imagine. We remember the 
words of the preacher in the book of Ecclesiastes, "He hath set eternity in their heart." What a significant 
declaration, and yet how true! "He hath set eternity in their heart." It is true of all the sons of men. The 
passion for eternal life is present in all human hearts. It may find a thousand means of expression, some of 
them entirely and absolutely unworthy; but it is there. May 1 describe it as the panting necessity of the 
human soul; the great underlying consciousness that the soul belongs not to the limited and the localized 
and the near and the dust, but to the vast and the eternal. "He hath set eternity in their heart." When that 
passion rises to its noblest form of expression, it employs the very words of this young man, "What shall I 
do that I may inherit eternal life?" Mark him well, a man of fine, natural temperament, a man of wealth 
and position, and yet conscious when he came to Christ of the very thing Jesus Christ expressed to him in 
another form and guise, that he lacked something. Life, eternal life, is a quality rather than a quantity, is 
infinitely more than life without end. It takes in the whole sum of things, and knows within itself that it is 
master of them all; and the passion for that is everywhere present in the human heart. 

But observe another thing. The quest for eternal life when it is followed upon the level of human life 
alone, and without relation to the larger things, is always hopeless and helpless. If I have quoted from the 
preacher, the declaration "He hath set eternity in their heart," let me complete the quotation. It is a wail of 
despair: "He hath set eternity in their heart, yet so that man cannot find out the work that God hath done 
from the beginning even to the end." There, in a sentence, is at once the passion and the paralysis of the 
human heart; eternity within the heart, creating a desire to know whence we are, and to interpret the 
strange mysteries of life; and yet, as the preacher, with his pessimistic soul said, God has put eternity in 
the heart, but so that men cannot find it, so that men cannot be at rest. Even in the noblest, that 
consciousness abides. This young man knew his lack. 

Now take the teaching of Jesus in the whole story, and put it in relationship with that quest. What is 
eternal life? I leave the story that I may use the words of Jesus in another connection. "This is life eternal, 
that they should know thee, the only true God." How can they? "And him whom thou didst send, even 
Jesus Christ." Our Lord’s declaration is that eternal life consists in the proper relation of the soul to God; 
that a man lives the age-abiding life, when he lives in right relationship with God. In that self-same word, 
moreover, our Lord revealed the fact that the way of God’s approach to the man who is seeking eternal 
life is through his Son whom he had sent. Come the Son wheresoever he may; he, the Only Son of the 
Father, confronts the human soul, standing before that soul in the place of God; and God contracted, 
focussed, veiled for unveiling, hidden for revelation, is brought within the compass of the finite mind, that 
men through the revelation, may encompass that which is infinite. The philosophy becomes the grace of 
God, as we see Jesus confronting the young ruler, and Saying: "Follow me"; and, — sweep out everything 
that hinders that following! 

The experience of the soul finding and following is the experience of life; so that in the midst of death, 
man begins to live; in the midst of dirges he begins to sing; and while all the mists and the darkness are 
round about him, he sees the light, and is able to say: 

"I stand upon the mount of God, 

With sunlight in my soul; 

I hear the storms in vales beneath, 

I hear the thunders roll"; 



"But I am calm with thee, my God, 

Beneath these glorious skies; 

And to the height on which I stand 
Nor storms, nor clouds can rise." 

That is eternal life; and it is found when the soul comes to God through Jesus Christ. 

Mark 10:32 

"For the Son of man also came not to be ministered Unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” Mr 10:45. 

Mr 10:32-52. 

OF the revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ in the Gospel according to Mark this verse constitutes the 
central statement. Like a perfect gem it flashes with radiant glory and beauty, but unlike a gem, it does 
not reflect light. Its wondrous lustre is that of the truth it declares; its light is within itself. One of our 
poets has reminded us that 

"Full many a gem of rarest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear." 

But the gems in these dark unfathomed caves bring no light there. This verse flashes from within, in the 
darkest abyss of human sin and need. 

Nevertheless in our study of it we find that its internal light is interpreted by its setting. Its final setting is 
the whole of this Gospel. All the story of Jesus, the Servant of God, — from his introduction in the 
briefest words, to the last picture of him passing back into the heavens, and from that exalted height 
working with his own; — all the light is focussed in the text, and enables us to study its meaning. Its 
immediate setting is the whole of the paragraph, verses thirty-two to fifty-two. 

After the solemn hour in which, dealing with the young ruler, Jesus definitely placed himself in the place 
of God to the life of man, he resumed his journey to Jerusalem. Here Mark, with brevity and yet with 
remarkable clearness, gives a description of that journey as it was thus resumed. First Jesus went 
resolutely forward, alone; then following him at some distance, were the twelve apostles, amazed; and 
then beyond them, came the crowds, afraid. The solemn atmosphere takes possession of the soul as the 
brief description is carefully read. We see the Lord, the Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, none 
being able to understand him, none of the twelve in close companionship with him, as he resolutely trod 
the via dolorosa which was to find its consummation in his passion. We see the twelve men, loyal- 
hearted, but stupefied, amazed at the more recent tones of his teaching, at the things he had now been 
saying and doing. Finally we see the crowds with that mystic sense, so often found in a crowd if there is 
anything strange, weird, supernatural in the atmosphere, afraid, filled with awe, and filled with 
reverence. 

After a while he gathered the twelve about him in secrecy from the crowd, telling them in greater detail 
even than before, the story of all that to which he was going. While they were in that atmosphere, James 
and John preferred their request, and with infinite grace and tenderness he replied, though all the rest of 
the twelve were angry with the two, for the request they had preferred. The Lord then rebuked the ten 
with great patience, making that rebuke the occasion of uttering these central words: "The Son of man 
also came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many." Then they 
passed on to, and through, Jericho, and as they went, Bartimseus was given his sight. 


Let us consider the statement, first in itself; and secondly, in the light of these incidents. 



First, the statement in itself. The music is so perfect, so final, that it carries its own message. Its notes are 
revolutionary and hope-begetting. It is revolutionary; the Son of man, Messiah, anointed to Kingship and 
to mastery, and to government, the One upon Whose shoulders the final government must rest; came not 
to be served, but to serve. Two millenniums have fun their course, and the world has not yet understood 
that. Even the Church has hardly begun to apprehend the profound significance of the startling 
declaration. Yet again, the note is hope-begetting. "To give his life a ransom for many." Behind the great 
and gracious word, lurk the dark shadows of slaveries, oppressions, and tyrannies, all the things that 
blight and blast humanity. The Son of man came to give his life a ransom for the many. The finest 
possible exposition of the text is that of silent meditation. 1 propose emphasis only, rather than anything 
in the nature of detailed interpretation. 

1 lay emphasis first upon the Person speaking, and then upon the declaration made. "The Son of man." 
That was our Lord’s favourite description of himself. It is at least worthy of notice that in the Gospel 
records no one spoke of him as the Son of man save upon one occasion; and that was — when he had so 
often used it that his enemies said, "Who is this Son of Man?" Remember also its Messianic 
suggestiveness to the men who heard it. All its associations were Messianic to the religious men of his 
own age. When they heard him speak of himself, not as "a Son of man," but "the Son of man," they 
would immediately associate the title with their apocalyptic and prophetic writings, and know that by the 
assumption of the title he was at least suggesting his Messianic mission. The very fact that "Son of man" 
was the title of the Messiah, and that the Lord evidently loved it, and constantly used it, fastens attention 
upon the human note. Messiah! Yea, verily, but Son of man; Lord and Master of all the universe, but kin 
to all those who are to be ruled; and over whom he will reign; infinitely removed from man in his 
authority which is final and perfect, and from which there can be no appeal; but in all points tempted like 
as we are; a Man of sorrows acquainted with grief, knowing our hungers, our wearinesses, and, our tears; 
the Son of man! 

Remember in the next place, when our Lord used that title here, that it was a declaration in close 
connection with that he had but recently said to the young ruler. To that man, he had suggested essential 
things concerning himself, had put himself in front of him as in the very place of God, commanding him 
to a following which included unequivocal and unrestrained surrender. Now, he referred to himself by a 
title which suggested the method of manifestation of the essential truth. There is no contradiction. He 
had not ceased to speak as within the realm of his absolute authority as Son of God, but mark the 
statement: "The Son of man came "; and the employment of the verb in that connection suggested 
existence ere he came, and dignities and glories and mysteries which men could not understand, as all 
being centred in his person. He came; and he came for a purpose; and the purpose existed before the 
coming. 

"Through the veil 
Of his flesh divine, 

Shines forth the light. 

That were else too bright, 

For the feebleness of a sinner’s sight." 

So we listen to a voice that came out of the eternities, deep calling unto deep; the voice of "the Son of 
Man.” Now with equal brevity and for emphasis only, let us hear the declaration, he "came not to be 
ministered unto." 1 prefer a much simpler rendering, "not to be served." He came as the Self-emptied 
One, as to ambition, and as to his own well-being. According to this declaration in the heart of Jesus, — 
reverently using the merely human name for the moment, — there was no ambition for himself; there 
was no carefulness as to his own well-being. Not to be ministered unto, not to compel men to gather 
about him, to serve him, and lift him, and honour him; not to secure his own immunity from suffering or 
sorrow, or to make sure of his own joy and his own pleasure. But "to serve." Self-emptied, he was God- 
centred; and that first as to ambition. When our Lord said that he came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister, he did not refer to the fact that he came to serve men, but that he came to serve God. He came 
not to be ministered unto, having no ambition of his own, no care for his own well-being; but he came 



with one ambition; ambition for the glory of God, and the good pleasure of God, and the 
accomplishment of the puiposes of God. 


So we have this wonderful unveiling of a Person in human history, self-less as to ambitions, with no care 
for his own personal well-being; and God-centred, having one supreme, burning, overmastering passion, 
conditioning all thought and speech and action, that God’s name should be glorified, that his Kingdom 
should come; not to be ministered unto, but to minister; not to be served, but to serve. 

Had the great statement ended at that point, we should have stood in awe in the presence of this Self¬ 
emptying of Jesus, but we should have heard no Gospel. In the final words of the declaration we hear the 
Gospel, and the music of the evangel breaks upon the soul. This is not something additional; but the 
unveiling of the inner heart of that self-same Servant of God: "To give his life a ransom for many" is to 
seek the glory of God, in the well-being of man. God is revealed through Jesus, as One Whose glory is 
realized in man’s ransom, redemption, healing, restoration. 

Let us attempt to look at this great statement again in the light of its setting. Here general impressions 
will help us better than detailed examination, especially in view of our familiarity with the stories 
contained in this whole paragraph. "The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many." In the first part of the paragraph we see the pathway of his service, as 
he told his disciples that he must go to Jerusalem and suffer, and be killed, but rise again. Then as James 
and John came to him with special request, and the ten were about him, we see the comrades of his 
service, and mark his method with them. Finally, in that which at first blush seems to be separated from 
the great line of thought, but which is really closely connected with it, we have an incident of his service 
immediately following, as the cry of the blind beggar broke upon his ears. 

With regard to the first paragraph revealing the pathway of service, note its definiteness, the particular 
care with which Jesus at this point attempted to arrest the thought of his disciples, and fasten that thought 
upon the actuality of the sufferings to which he was going, and the triumph which should result 
therefrom. Taking the paragraph as a whole, let us attempt to see what Christ said as to the pathway of 
his service. First, he declared that the pathway of his service was advance on his part to the place where 
all that was opposed to God, and so destructive of man, was for the moment centralized — Jerusalem. 
Those familiar with the history of the time, will remember the three great world-powers then existing; 
the power of a military despotism and government as centred in Rome; the power of decadent 
intellectualism and commercial prosperity as centred in Greece; and the power of a degenerate religion 
as centred in Jerusalem. Jerusalem was the very centre of these forces in certain senses, having to do 
with that which is fundamental to human life, — religion. This Son of man set his face toward 
Jerusalem, the place where all that was opposed to God was at the moment centralized, and consequently 
the place where everything that was destructive of humanity was centralized. He had often been in the 
city before. How he loved it! He must go again; knowing that all the world forces were there, and 
waiting with the one definite and specific intention of silencing his voice, and destroying him. 

Notice in the second place, — and here is the mystery — He went to that place to gather the whole 
onslaught of those evil forces upon himself. He went deliberately, as God, to feel its opposition utterly 
and finally. He went deliberately, as Man, to bend to its destruction. The forces were those in opposition 
to the way and the will of God. The forces consequently were those that made for the destruction of 
humanity. As God, he went to gather them into his own personality; historically and visibly as Man, he 
went, that upon him the destruction might fall. 

Yet once more; the pathway of service was not merely that he advanced to the place where opposition 
was centralized, was not merely in order that he might gather its onslaught upon himself; the pathway of 
his service was one which he trod in powers which were invulnerable, and which all opposition could not 
overcome. Consequently, he went not merely to the Cross, but to the crowning; not merely to death, but 
to resurrection; not merely to the clouds and darkness which were about the Throne, but to cooperation 
with the righteousness and judgment which are the foundation thereof. He could say to this little group of 
men that on the third day he would rise again. His pathway to the passion was one trodden in the strength 



of invulnerable powers; the power of perfect acceptance of the will of God, the power of complete 
cooperation with the activities of God; the power that was the more powerful, in that it depended upon 
none other power than itself. 

So we see this Son of man moving toward the scene of the things that blight and spoil humanity, because 
they are against God. We see him moving thereto, in order that he may gather all the onslaught into the 
experiences of his own soul; but we look into his eyes and there is a light that tells of victory. All moral 
forces were against him. There was no escape; he must be beaten, he must be crushed, he must be killed! 
No! There are moral values sustaining his soul, and spiritual forces renewing him. When they have killed 
the body they have nothing more that they can do; and he will be the Leader of those moral values and 
spiritual forces out into new power and life. This was the pathway of the service of the Son of man. 

Then look quite briefly at this old and familiar, and yet beautiful picture of the comrades of his service. It 
is significant that they are divided into two groups, the two, James and John; and the ten. Look at the 
two, and listen to what they said that day. 1 separate myself immediately and resolutely from all 
expositors who discredit them. I do not believe that this was the cry of men hungry for personal 
ambition. "Teacher, we would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall ask." And Jesus said, 
"What would ye that 1 should do for you?" They said this, "Grant unto us that we may sit, one on thy 
right hand, and one on thy left hand, in thy glory." Before we criticize them, let us remember the 
atmosphere. "In thy glory!" But he was going to be spit upon. He was going to be scourged, he was 
going to be mocked, he was going to be killed! Yes, they knew it all; but they knew him, and that he was 
coming into his glory, and they wanted to be associated with him in the power of that glory. Oh! great 
men were these; not wholly intelligent, ignorant of the very things to which he was going, the processes 
through which he must pass; not knowing the bitterness of the cup, or the abysmal agony of the baptism; 
but believing that somehow he must come into his glory. 

Then notice his grace. He admitted them to the fellowship of his sufferings. He told them, in effect, that 
positions of honour did not at all matter. He said he could not give these spiritual positions to any except 
to those for whom they were prepared; but because these men had seen his glory, even though they were 
ignorant, and could not understand; because faith had risen in that dark hour of foretelling to ask for 
association with him, he said: Yes, you shall drink of my cup, you shall be baptized of my baptism! 

We had better leave that story where the Gospel leaves it. If we cannot, then we join the ten, and the ten 
were angry with the two! The rebukes of Jesus were reserved for the ten; and even there, they were very 
gracious and beautiful. He called the ten and said to them, you do not understand this matter, you do not 
understand these men. "Ye know that they who are accounted to rule over the Gentiles lord it over 
them." The request of these men is not for the kind of authority of service which expresses itself in 
sacrifice! Then he left the ten and the two; and the last word was this: The Son of man did not come to 
gain a kingly crown in the way men usually seek to do so. The Son of man did not come to raise his 
voice and clamour amid men, as to who is to be the principal power in the world. The Son of man came 
to divest himself of dignities, and strip himself of royalties and bind upon himself the yoke of slavery 
and service, that he might lift others, and so win the ultimate throne of empire by the love and loyalty of 
those whom he thus lifts. He said in effect, to the ten and the two, to the twelve, and to all their 
successors through the ages; if you would know anything of authority and power with me, you must 
come this way with me. 

Then came the incident of the healing of Bartimseus, the incident taking place in that very atmosphere 
and connection. First we hear the beggar crying out for help, and see him rebuked by the disciples. We 
will not be angry with them, but will try and understand them. Unless I misinterpret this story altogether, 
the disciples were saying within their own souls, we do not quite understand what Jesus is trying to teach 
us, but these are big things. His mind is occupied with supreme things. We cannot attend to that man. A 
blind beggar must not be allowed to interrupt him now! But Jesus stood still, and said, Call him! Then he 
healed him! 



The great is always operative in the little, and all the vastness of Christ in his outlook and intention as 
revealed supremely in his declaration of the text, is illustrated in the fact that on the way to Jerusalem he 
could stay to answer the cry of one blind beggar. I go further, and say this. To have refused would have 
been to deny his teaching about service. Nay! to have refused the cry of a man in his agony would have 
been to deny his Cross, for not lightly did he heal. "Himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases"; 
and behind the strength that went Out as a healing power, there was ever the unfathomable mystery of 
his atonement. 

The King is coming into his Kingdom! Oh, yes! the heathen are saying to us to-day, Where is your God? 
There never was a darker hour, judged by human standards, in the history of the world, than that hour 
when they nailed the Prince of life and glory to the Roman gibbet on Calvary. Have we the vision of 
James and John? Do we still rest in the confidence that the King is coming into his glory; that 

”... After last, returns the First, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched; 

That what began best, can’t end worst"; 

that though, in the march of the movements of the ages, humanity must suffer long, and the innocent 
with the guilty; though we seem to see 

"Truth for ever on the scaffold, Wrong for ever on the throne, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own?" 

It behooves men who are of the Christian faith to rise to the heights and to take large outlooks. The King 
is coming into his Kingdom! 

"The darkness is deepest before the dawn; 

When the pain is sorest the child is born." 

That is the Christian attitude. 

Fellowship in the greatness of his Kingdom is conditional upon fellowship in his cup, in his baptism, in 
sacrifice. How little do we know of this experimentally, how little have we ever known! Where can we 
begin to have real fellowship with our King? The first blind beggar we meet is our opportunity. The first 
local, and apparently unimportant case of necessity that cries out, is our chance. If Jesus should have 
passed that blind beggar and refused to help him, because his thoughts were so great, he would have cut 
the nerve of his coming passion. He could not pass that man by, because he was mastered by the passion 
that took him to the Cross. So God help us to go forth, seeing the coming of his glory, sharing the travail 
of his soul, and doing it with the next who asks our help. 

Mark 11:1 

"And on the morrow, when they were come out from Bethany, he hungered. And seeing a fig tree afar off 
having leaves, he came, if haply he might find anything thereon: and when he came to it, he found 
nothing but leaves; for it was not the season of figs. And he answered and said unto it, No man eat fruit 
from thee henceforward forever. And his disciples heard it ... . And as they passed by in the morning, 
they saw the fig tree withered away from the roots." Mr 11:12-14,20. 

Mr 11:1-25. 

THIS is admittedly a strange story, strange that is, in the sense of being unusual. Any one reading this 
Gospel for the first time A who was really and intelligently interested in it as a record of the life and work 
of Jesus, would inevitably be arrested and surprised. Moreover there are elements in it which have 
persistently caused difficulties to expositors, and that quite naturally. Cursing and destruction were not 



the usual methods of JesUs. Let it be at once said that therein is one of the chief values of the story. 

When Isaiah was denouncing the politicians 6f his day for their secret intrigues, and foretelling the 
Divine judgment which must fall upon the nation, amongst other things he said: "Jehovah will rise up as 
in Mount Perazim, he will be wroth as in the valley of Gibeon; that he may do his work, his strange 
work, and bring to pass his act, his strange act." When in the Divine economy judgment becomes 
punishment, chastisement, and necessarily so; it is nevertheless God’s strange work, his strange act. So 
this action of Jesus was undoubtedly strange; yet it is clearly central to this particular paragraph. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the story in its relation to the larger whole of the paragraph; and 
so to its true value and teaching; there are one or two things to observe about the story in itself. 

This is the only account of an exercise of power, on the part of our Lord, which was wholly destructive. 
There is the story of his destruction of the swine, but that act was linked to the deliverance of a man. 

Here however is a story, and the only one, of our Lord definitely destroying. 

There is no more warrant for criticizing our Lord for destroying a tree for the puipose of teaching, than 
there is for objecting to a Christmas tree for our children, or the plucking of the petals from a flower in a 
lesson on botany. 

But further, there is no ground for supposing that our Lord did this. I recognize the difficulty of the 
passage, and suggest that sometimes the simplest and most obvious meaning is the true. Upon this fig 
tree there ought to have been no leaves. There was such a thing as "the first ripe fig before the summer"; 
but whenever that appeared, it appeared before the time of leaves. 1 turn over the page in the Gospel, and 
find that our Lord himself used the figure later: "Now from the fig tree learn her parable: when her 
branch is now become tender, and putteth forth its leaves, ye know that the summer is nigh." {Mr 13:28} 
This happened undoubtedly in the earliest spring time, before the summer was nigh, before the time of 
leaves. But seeing that there were leaves, there should have been that first ripe fruit. The Lord came and 
found that there was no fruit. The tree was precocious, and its precocity in leaves demonstrated the fact 
that there was no possibility of fruit. It was a tree that had failed in itself, and so became a perfectly just 
illustration of that which our Lord desired at the moment to teach. Beyond that I shall not go, as to the 
controversial aspects of the story. 

First, it is well that we should remember the time in the ministry of our Lord at which this occurred. Here 
begins the story of the last week in his earthly life. In this paragraph we have in view three days of that 
last week. On the first day he entered into the city in triumph, looked at the Temple, and retired at 
eventide to Bethany. On the second day he journeyed in the morning back again to the city with his own 
disciples, and on that journey destroyed the fig tree; then having entered into the city and Temple, he 
cleansed the Temple, and at eventide left the city. On the third day he returned to Jerusalem, and on the 
way the disciples saw the fig tree withered from the roots, and our present study halts with our Lord’s 
instruction to them in the presence of the withered tree. 

Let us bear in mind that this last visit to Jerusalem was official, solemn, condemnatory. Necessarily 
when we come to this passion week in the life of our Lord, we are almost overwhelmed by such thoughts 
as those which are suggested by the words of John, "He came unto his own, and they that were his own 
received him not." We think of it as the hour of his rejection, as the hour in which the men of his own 
nation and people finally said, "We will not have this Man to reign over us." All that is true; but it is 
equally true that this was not merely the hour when his nation rejected him; it was the hour when he 
finally rejected that nation. With great solemnity and gravity of manner and method, he arraigned the 
rulers before him, compelling them to find verdicts concerning themselves, and pass sentences upon 
themselves; until in solemn denunciation he actually came to the hour in which he said, — and mark the 
words now most carefully: — "The Kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, and shall be given to 
a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof." It was the last, solemn, and awful word of Jesus. We shall 
come next to the account of how he dealt with the rulers; but hi this story we are in the presence of 
preliminary things. 



First there was our Lord’s definite provocation of demonstration. That also was an unusual method. How 
often we read that he hid himself, or escaped from the multitudes. Multitudes thronged and pressed him 
wherever he went, attracted by his teaching and the wonders he wrought. He was never hostile to these 
crowds; and yet he was always turning from them, escaping or sifting them, making it still more difficult, 
as it would seem, for them to come to him. He had never definitely provoked anything in the nature of 
demonstration, but there can be no escape from the conviction that this was exactly what he did at this 
time. Crowds were there; he might have passed, as he had passed upon other occasions, almost unnoticed 
into Jerusalem; quietly and meekly walking in the midst of his own. Here he made definite arrangements, 
the actual carrying out of which must inevitably draw attention to him, and centre it upon Hun. So we 
see him, in what we sometimes speak of, and in some senses correctly, as the triumphal entry, drawing 
attention to himself, compelling the whole city to know the hour of his arrival 

Then we have this symbolic miracle, wrought in the presence of his own in the hours of the early 
morning, when by a word he destroyed the fruitless tree; and immediately following it, the instruction to 
his disciples, when on the following morning Peter drew his attention to the withered tree, and our Lord 
replied, "Have faith in God," and proceeded with his teaching. 

The whole movement here is national; and to the paragraph, this destruction of the fig tree is central and 
symbolic, as I have no doubt our Lord intended it to be. 

Without giving attention to the details of these stories, that are all so familiar, let us glance at the 
contextual revelations of the whole scene, in the centre of which this miracle of destruction occurs; in 
order that we may gather for ourselves the central teaching of this act of Jesus. 

We see him first coming into the city as King. This again is something 1 new, almost unusual in this 
Gospel. He has been presented to us here as the Servant of God, stripped of his royalties, divested of his 
dignities, the whole truth concerning his mission crystallized into that wonderful declaration which we 
have considered, "The Son of man came not to be served, but to serve." Here we are introduced to this 
same Person, still the Servant of God, but the Servant of God in such a way as to draw attention to 
himself as King, and acting with a definite authority. As the crowds declared, he came in the name of the 
Lord, the Representative of Jehovah, the Representative of the God of this people. He came now in 
national aspect, doing that which he had done individually in the case of the young ruler, putting himself 
in the place of God toward these men and toward this nation, drawing attention to himself by the method 
of his advent, until there came from those Galilean crowds that quotation of their own ancient psalm, in 
which they declared the supreme truth, "Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 

Here he was seen, the Servant of Jehovah, coming to establish his Kingdom; the Kingdom described by 
himself when he said He came not to be ministered unto, but to minister; the Kingdom of service, in 
which positions of greatness were those won by lowliness of service rendered; the Kingdom which was 
to be founded upon that to which he did in mystery refer, the giving of his own life as a ransom. 

So we see him coming nigh, coming in the majesty of meekness, stripped of all those things which men 
usually associate with royalty; riding upon an ass. We are often told that this was a royal thing to do; but 
let it be remembered that there was a clear distinction between animals upon which kings rode, even in 
the East, and the animal usually described as "a beast of burden" upon which our Lord rode as he came 
into the city. I suggest one method by which the meekness, the lowliness, the poverty, the absurdity, of 
this entrance may be understood. In imagination think, not as a Hebrew, but as a Roman; and think of the 
triumphal entry of a Roman emperor into his city; and then look at this pageant of poverty, lacking all 
the things usually associated with royalty and greatness. A procession of poverty, the scattering of the 
clothes the people wore, the broken branches of the trees, and the shouting of the Galilean mob! So he 
rode in the dignity of a great meekness, divested of all the things that humanity had for so long 
associated with Kingship, and still associates with Kingship. It was a pageant of poverty. 


He came for investigation. In that first day toward eventide, entering into the Temple, Mark records that 
"He ... looked round about upon all things." It was the look of investigation, the look of inquisition, the 



look of One who had the right so to look, the look of the supreme and final authority; it was also the look 
of the heart of an infinite compassion, the look of the eyes bedewed with tears. "He ... looked round 
about upon all things." 

What were the conditions that he found? I take his own word spoken on the next day; the Temple "a den 
of robbers"; its intention violated, and its shelter sought by vice masking under the garb of religion; the 
precincts of the Temple invaded by money-changers who, contemporary writers tell us, were so 
nefarious in their practices, that their witness was refused in the courts of law; and all in the name of 
religion; the Gentile courts desecrated by the presence there of animals for sacrifice; these things 
apparently in the interest of religion, the making of religion easy; which is always a perilous thing, 
contrary to Divine intention, and an evidence of a degenerate people. 

He found the spiritual and moral rulers antagonistic to him, his ideals refused, his interference resented; 
and preeminently and supremely, the death of faith, the true principle of national life. That is what I think 
he meant when he said to his disciples, "Have faith in God.” He was not giving them the secret for 
destroying fig trees; but the secret for so living that they should not be destroyed as the fig tree had been 
destroyed. When the Son of man came to Jerusalem for his final investigation, he found faith missing, he 
found leaves without fruit. 

Now in that atmosphere we turn to this central act of judgment, and without any further dealing with the 
details, we enquire the meaning of this act, and what our Lord intended to teach his disciples, and his 
Church for all time. 

He meant first to teach that the fruitless must inevitably be destroyed; that life is God-given, and always 
for the purpose of fruit-bearing. For simplest illustration I turn back to the commencement of my Bible, 
and find that he made trees, each bearing seed after its kind, for the production of fruit. It is but a figure, 
a symbol, but it runs down through all Biblical teaching, and especially with regard to this ancient people 
Israel. The national life was a God-given and God-sustained life, but its puipose was the bearing of fruit. 
We read that great wail of the psalmist concerning the vine that was planted and broken down, because it 
failed to bear fruit. (Ps 80:1-6} We hear in that lament sung by Isaiah in the fifth chapter the plaintive cry of 
Jehovah because his people had failed: "He looked that it should bring forth grapes, and it brought forth 
wild grapes"; and of this, the prophet gave his own interpretation and explanation: "He looked for 
justice, but behold, oppression; for righteousness, but, behold a cry." Because the nation created and 
sustained by God, had failed to produce the fruit which was the natural outcome of the life which he had 
thus created and sustained, the decree went forth: "I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard: I will 
take away the hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten up; I will break down the wall thereof, and it shall be 
trodden down." 

All these things of the past were brought home to this little group of disciples by our Lord in the cursing 
of the fig tree. If for any reason fruit is not forthcoming, the instrument provided for the bearing of fruit 
must be destroyed. The tree was the symbol, but the nation was in his mind. He came after the long 
centuries, to his own, but his own received him not; and therefore by their refusal to receive him, and his 
Kingdom; by the absence of fruit, the necessity was created for the destruction of the instrument. With 
the morning the disciples saw — mark the significant words, and how the simple and sacred symbol 
applies, — the tree withered from the roots. 

When attention was drawn to this, our Lord gave his disciples the interpretation. The central value of that 
interpretation is that faith is the principle of fruitfulness. They wondered at his power to destroy, or so it 
would seem from the simple reading of the story. "Rabbi, behold, the fig tree which thou cursedst is 
withered away!" He immediately replied, "Have faith in God." He gave them the secret of making 
destruction unnecessary; and therefore the secret of removing obstacles to the Kingdom, as he continued, 
if you have faith, then you shall say to a mountain. Be removed, and cast into the sea. In the life of the 
nation, when faith perishes, the principle of life perishes, and the possibility of fruitfulness passes away. 
Even so, for these men — to whom he was about to commit the great responsibilities of the Kingdom of 
God, taking them from the ancient people, — if they were not also to perish, here was the supreme and 



abiding necessity, "Have faith in God." Fruit was not found in the nation, because life had departed; and 
life had departed, because faith in God had departed. 


He then charged them to pray; for prayer is the expression of faith. He showed them also that the prayer 
which is the expression of faith, must be the expression of life, mastered by compassion, forgiving, as 
well as seeking for forgiveness. Prayer love-purified, is the true exercise of faith. So he brought these 
men — representatives of those who were to follow them, the whole Church of God, to which this great 
responsibility of the Kingdom of God was to be committed — face to face with this central secret of life. 
Faith in God is the secret of the life of fruitfulness. 

The teaching of this story is for all time, and the application is not merely to the Church. It is specifically 
a national teaching. It may be well for us as members of the Church of God, and of this nation, to face 
the simple and yet searching lesson which this act of Jesus reveals. The life which we live as a nation is a 
life which God has given. All that we are as a nation in all its essential greatness, we owe to him. By his 
compassions we have come to be what we are; by his deliverances we have lived iii peace and in liberty; 
by his illumination we have proceeded from strength to strength of understanding and of experience. It 
would be a work of supererogation to trace the history of this country, but the whole secret may be 
summarized in a verse from the ancient psalms, "The opening of thy Word giveth light." Changing the 
form of rendering in harmony with the real significance of the passage: The going forth, or the letting 
loose of thy word giveth light. If in one rapid act, the history of England, and of her most illustrious 
daughter, the United States of America, be reviewed, it will be seen that anything that has been noble and 
upward has been the result of the illumination of the people by the going forth of the Word of God. From 
the moment when our literature was born in the paraphrases of Csedmon, on down through every 
century, as the light Divine was given, so the people have risen. Oh! how slowly; because how 
disobediently we have received the Word. Yet let us remember that everything in our national life that is 
really great, that has in it the true element of beauty and nobility, is the result of God’s compassion and 
God’s deliverance and God’s illumination. Our national life, British and American, is verily a Divine 
creation, and has been sustained by God as surely as was that of Israel Of old. 

Are we producing fruit after our kind, fruit that is true to the life which God himself has created and 
sustained? Surely it is good for us to-day; that in the darkness we may have faith, that under the clouds 
we may consider, that in the midst of perplexities we may turn ourselves back again to the history of our 
life and its true significance, and ask ourselves quite solemnly, Does the Son of man, as he comes to us 
to-day, find fruit? 

I thank God that there are other teachings in this same symbolical realm in the New Testament. There is 
the parable of the barren fig tree, with its last terrible note: If it bear no fruit cut it down. But between the 
sentence of the proprietor, and that consent of the intercessor, came intercession and work: "Let it alone 
this year also, till I shall dig about it, and dung it." In the intimate teaching by our Lord of his disciples, 
speaking within the Church, he referred to pruning and purging in order to the bearing of fruit. In the 
light of this other teaching upon this solemn act of Jesus, I declare that unless we are responsive to the 
life which he has created; unless we are responsive to his chastisements, learning to submit ourselves to 
them unreservedly, we also as nations shall wither from the roots. 

Mark 11:27 

"This poor widow cast in more than all they that are casting into the treasury.” Mr 12:43 b 
Mr 11:27-12:44. 

THE paragraph from which the text is taken gives a condensed account of the events following upon the 
discovery by the disciples that the fig tree which Jesus had cursed, had withered away from the roots. 
Matthew gives the story of these events with more fulness. We shall now only glance at them in their 
relation to the incident in the treasury, which Matthew omits. 



That story gains much from the fact that it constitutes a picture of light and beauty, in the midst of a time 
of great darkness in the ministry of our Lord. In this hour, when the Son of man was the object of intense 
hostility, and when he was exercising his authority in the solemn and awful work of denouncing and 
rejecting a fruitless nation, there appeared one poor lonely widow woman, in whom faith in God was 
active and powerful. She stands in striking contrast to the men who were seeking to destroy the Son of 
man. 

Let us first glance at this dark background of hostility, then observe the nameless woman; and finally 
consider our Lord’s attitude toward her. The lines of consideration are: first, the Son of man and his foes; 
secondly, the woman worshipper; and finally, the Son of man and his friend, that one woman. 

Throughout the whole of this survey, the Son of man is seen acting in judgment. The word judgment is 
full, gracious, significant. Judgment becomes condemnation and punishment, or commendation and 
reward, according to the attitude of the human soul in the presence of its inexorable exercise. Here, from 
beginning to end, from the moment when Jesus was challenged, first as to his authority, to this last scene 
in the temple, our Lord is seen as the Son of man, sitting in judgment, and exercising the right thereof. 

First then, let us look at him in the midst of his foes. The stories in this paragraph are all well known. We 
will mass them for the sake of the impression of the Lord which they convey in these last days of his 
earthly ministry. Four questions were asked of Jesus on this day when he went back into the city and to 
the temple, after the disciples had discovered the fig tree was withered away from the roots. There was 
first the question of unbelief: "By what authority doest thou these things? or who gave thee this 
authority?" There was then a question of sinister intent, formed, fashioned, and framed in order to bring 
him within the grasp of his foes: "Is it lawful to give tribute unto Caesar, or not?" There was then a 
question of flippant rationalism; the cynical and brutal question of the Sadducees, who, supposing a case, 
enquired who should be the wife of a man in the resurrection. Finally there was a question of pure 
casuistry, the question of a lawyer, about the relative values of laws. Throughout the whole scene Jesus is 
seen, not caught, trapped, or beaten; but sitting in judgment, and with quiet, calm dignity silencing his 
opponents; until at last it is finally declared, "No man after that durst ask him any question." The whole 
scene ended with our Lord’s asking a question, and uttering a denunciation of hypocrisy. 

The first was the question of unbelief asked by the men who were in authority in the temple. They 
recognized the things he had done, but raised the question of his right to do them. They knew he had 
wrought things that were superlatively wonderful. Probably it is true that their enquiry related to the 
cleansing of the temple on the previous day. While they were compelled to admit that his action was 
something out of the common, for which they could not account, that some mysterious power had been at 
work under his control, which made money-changers flee, cleansing the temple for a brief hour from all 
its defilement; they nevertheless raised the question of his authority. Our Lord’s method with them was 
twofold. He first revealed their unfitness to receive an answer, by showing that they had already been 
dishonest in the case of the ministry of his forerunner; and then he answered the very question he had 
declined to answer; answered it inferentially, as he gave them the parable of the vineyard, and of the 
sending of messengers by the proprietor, until at last the son was sent. At the close of the parable they 
discovered that he was speaking of them, and describing their national condition; and therefore that 
involved in his answer was an answer to their enquiry; his authority was that he was the Son of God. 

Then perchance, in some pause, there came to him that iniquitous and unholy coalition of opposing 
political parties in Jerusalem, of Pharisees and Herodians; the Herodians claiming that the Jewish nation 
at that time must be subservient to Rome, for Herod was a vassal of Rome; the Pharisees protesting 
against the yoke of Rome being laid upon the shoulders of God’s ancient people. These two parties were 
always at war, always at strife. They now formed a coalition, and asked a question with sinister intent; so 
that if he should say it was lawful to pay tribute to Caesar, he would abrogate his own claim of 
Messiahship which he had made so patent by the provocation of demonstration on his arrival in the city 
but yesterday; or if perchance he should say it was not lawful to give tribute to Csesar, then he could be 
arrested for treason against the State. Mark the subtlety of the question, and the supremacy and finality of 
the answer as a philosophy of life: "Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the 



things that are God’s." It was a condemnation of both the parties that stood confronting him; first of the 
men who were against the domination of Rome, but who were not rendering to God the things that were 
God’s, the men who were tithing mint and anise and cummin, and neglecting the weightier things of 
man’s soul; the condemnation also of the Herodians who claimed that it was lawful to give tribute to 
Caesar, and in their deepest hearts were with Herod prepared to rebel against Caesar, if they might but 
have escaped from his tyranny. They were both silenced. 

Then, perhaps again after some interval, there came the Sadducees with the question of their flippant 
rationalism. The grotesqueness of their illustration constitutes its brutality. To read these stories with all 
naturalness is to be impressed by the unholy levity that linked the great questions of immortality, the 
resurrection, and the spiritual life, to such an illustration as they supposed. Our Lord answered first by 
sweeping away the possibility they suggested, as he declared that in heaven they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage. Then immediately passing behind the illustration to the Sadducean philosophy that 
caused it, which denied the immortality of man the fact of resurrection, the existence of the spirit, and the 
very being of angels; he reminded them that in their own scriptures God declared himself to be the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and settled the question when he said that God "is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living"; and thus in one word, assured men that they limit their vision if they forget that those 
"loved long since, and lost a while," are still living. The Sadducees had no more to say. 

Then one man amid the crowd, having observed that Jesus had well answered these questioners, came to 
him with his own peculiar question: Which is the greatest of the commandments? He did not ask him to 
put commandment into comparison with commandment, but to reveal the principle of real greatness in 
law, It was an honest question, a sincere question. Our Lord immediately replied with nothing of 
sternness in his answer, with nothing of rebuke. Selecting, not from the Decalogue, but from other of the 
ancient laws of the Hebrew people, he showed the central principle of law, the true inspiration of the law, 
and of obedience to it: "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength ... thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." The man was 
arrested and amazed. He admitted that the answer was final. Then from amid all the hostility, there came 
from the lips of Jesus the tender words, "Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God." The questions of his 
foes were over. 

Then our Lord propounded one question, and we have no account of any answer made to him. It was a 
question that suggested thought on their part concerning himself in view of his Messianic claims. How is 
it, he asked, that David speaking by the Spirit, described his son as his Lord? There the question 
remains — Christ’s one arresting question — waiting for the answer of all such as are perplexed in the 
presence of his personality, and demanding at least either that we declare that David was mistaken, and 
that Jesus was of our kith and kin alone; or that we recognize that David, as Jesus said, was inspired; and 
that while according to the flesh he was of the seed of David, according to the deeper mystery of his 
Being, he was the Son of the Eternal God. With the question he left them, warning those who, listened, 
against the hypocrisy of the scribes. 

That is a hurried survey, but it will bring us into the atmosphere of this last scene in the life of Jesus, in 
which he was present in the temple. How often he had been there. Remember the scenes that we have 
surveyed in our study of his life; those recent happenings, that marvellous hour when he cleansed the 
temple; the electric atmosphere of hostility, the awful impulses of hatred that were brooding, waiting to 
arrest and slay him. 

Now observe the last thing that Jesus did. Passing from those inner courts of the temple he came to the 
outer court, known as the court of the women, where the great chests stood to receive the offerings for the 
priests and the poor. There he sat down, lingering in temple precincts, gazing with longing and love-lit 
eyes upon the desolate wilderness in the midst of which he found himself, looking for some flower, some 
fruit, something that would satisfy his heart. The last stern and terrific word of denunciation uttered, he 
waited, in the treasury, in the place where people were bringing gifts, in which though man was 
constantly forgetting it, there was a sacramental symbolism. Where the heart is, there the treasure will go. 
That is not the quotation, I know. But the change is implicated. Where the. treasure is, there will the heart 



be also; and, therefore, where the heart is, there the treasure will go. Upon all giving, there rests the light 
of a Divine scrutiny and appraisement. 


So waiting and watching with the Son of man, we see what we should not perhaps have noticed, had he 
not drawn the attention of his disciples to it; — a woman amid the crowd, a poor, lonely widow, dropping 
into the treasury two mites, a farthing. In the light of what happened he declared that when she dropped in 
those two mites, she dropped in "all her living." Do not be persuaded to doubt that. There have been many 
attempts made to prove that she did not give ah her living, and that our Lord did not really mean that. For 
the moment, however, forget that final word, and look at her gift; two mites, equal to a farthing; two of 
the smallest current coin. We should never have seen it if attention had not been drawn to it. If a list of 
subscriptions that day had been published, these two mites would have been included in the final item, of 
amounts below a certain value! Yet out of the midst of ah the gifts, the Son of man selected these two 
mites; and lifted them into the light of the centuries. 

Looking at those two mites, those little coins, and speaking of them in the singular number, as one gift, I 
see here first a gift of faith; secondly, a gift of sacrifice; thirdly, a gift of spiritual life; and finally a gift 
lawfulfilling. I see one lonely widow woman doing a thing out of the passion and inclination of her inner 
life, unobserved so far as she knew by any eyes, in ah probability attempting to hide from everybody the 
thing she did. Yet I see this one lonely woman in the midst of that crowd that day, standing in contrast to 
all the men who had harassed the Lord. All the hostility massed in the questions that we have tried 
hurriedly to survey is ranked on one side; and over against it is the simple act of a woman who put two 
mites into the treasury. 

It was a gift of faith. The temple was the house of God to that woman. Her gift was the sacramental 
symbol of her loyalty to God. She, as surely as the great lawgiver of her nation, "endured as seeing him 
who is invisible." We would never have seen those coins, if Jesus had not pointed them out, but what are 
they? A sacramental evidence of a woman’s belief in God. When he cursed the fig tree, and the day came 
when it withered from the roots so that the disciples were amazed by the swift withering, he told them the 
secret of how the nation might escape a like withering as he said, "Have faith in God." He had just been in 
the temple, and the rulers of the temple who were the rulers of the city, had challenged him as to his 
authority, and thereby had revealed their lack of faith in God. But behold, one woman among the crowds, 
the sacramental symbol of whose faith in God are the two mites which she drops into the treasury. 

Again, it was a gift of sacrifice; "all her living," a tremendous dedication. I go back to the scene before it, 
and I see a coalition of Pharisees and Herodians who came to ask Jesus a question about tribute, about the 
things they were to give in recognition of right, authority, and benefit received. That is what taxation 
really is. We may object to it and quarrel with it, and may be perfectly right in our objection with regard 
to some of its methods. But in the payment of taxes we are making our personal gift to the well-being of 
the State, our acknowledgment of the benefits of the. government under which we live. That matter lay 
behind this question whether they should pay to Rome, or whether they should not. They were in the 
region of gifts. Remember also, their question was one of selfishness. It was one of expedience, dealing 
with the whole relation of a man to his fellow-men in the State; and the relation of a man to his fellow- 
men was degraded by the question they asked. Here, however, was a woman, probably knowing little 
about these Pharisees, or of the discussion of principles, of difference between Herodians and Pharisees, 
but recognizing her immediate relation to her God. Hers was a gift of sacrifice. She cast into the treasury 
"all. her living." 

Again, and this is the deeper note: it was a gift of spiritual life. It was the result of vision, and it was the 
expression of feeling. There are moments when one wishes one could draw aside the veil and know more. 
We would like to know where that woman lived, and how she lived, and how she suffered, and what her 
poverty meant; a lonely widow woman in the great metropolis, and she only had those two mites that day. 
They constituted "all her living." What made her find her way through those women’s courts, and drop 
the whole of her living 1 into the treasury? Vision! She saw finely, and her heart responded to what she 
saw. That act was a demonstration of the spiritual life, an argument against rationalism, a refusal to accept 
a Sadducean philosophy that asked men to be content with the dust, and to live in the realm of the 



material. By that act. unknowingly, her whole soul responded with holy love, to the vision; and in the 
dedication of her living was her recognition of the vision which her eyes beheld. 

Yet once again, it was a gift law-fulfilling. Hear the question: "What commandment is the first of all?" 
Hear the answer of Jesus: "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, ... thou shalt love thy neighbour." What 
relation had that to the gifts that were placed in the treasury in the temple? All gifts placed in those chests 
in the treasury of the temple were divided between the priests and the poor. Now, however much the 
priests were degraded, let us never forget that to the simple heart of this woman they stood as the 
representatives of God, they stood for relationship to God. And the poor? She was of the poorest of the 
poor, but they were her neighbours; and when she dropped her gifts into the treasury she was keeping the 
whole law. She was expressing her love to her God, and her love to her neighbour. So I repeat, that while 
Jesus waited and watched, he saw in that dark and desolate hour, one woman in whose life, ail 
unconsciously, Divine requirements were being fulfilled. The sacramental symbol of the beauty and glory 
of her life, in her gift of two mites, contradicted and corrected the atmosphere which was hostile to 
sacramental symbols. 

Look finally, not at the foes of the Son of man, not at the woman worshipping alone, but at the Son of 
man himself. He had claimed but recently to be the Son sent to the vineyard for fruit, when the 
husbandmen had ill-treated and murdered all that had preceded him; but he knew that their fate would be 
his, for the husbandmen were saying ere he came, "Let us kill him." 

In his final question there was a further revelation concerning himself. He was David’s Lord. Offspring of 
David, yes; but Root of David also; the One from whom David had come, the One who after the flesh had 
come from David. 

Here then, are three things to be observed. First let us observe his observing. Then let us hear his 
appraisement of the things that he saw that day; and remind ourselves how he was, and is for ever 
vindicated in that appraisement. 

Observe first, his observing. Here Mark is very particular: "He sat down over against the treasury, and 
beheld how the multitude cast money into the treasury." He did not behold the multitude casting in. He 
was not watching them. He beheld how they did it. In the very simple and artless declaration of Mark 
something is revealed concerning him that was peculiar to him; in which he stood, and stands for ever 
differentiated from all others. What was he watching? Oh! not the trick of the hand, or the poise of the 
head, although all these things may very often be suggestive. Christ was looking deeper. He was looking 
at the motive behind, the reason for the giving, the impulse of the donation, the inspiration of the offering. 
That is what he is always doing. He beheld how they gave. 

In the Old Testament, in the dim twilight of that earlier dispensation, there is a great psalm. It is the song 
of a woman, Hannah. In the midst of her song, celebrating the government of God, she said, "By him, 
actions are weighed." Here the Lord is seen weighing gifts, and when the gift is to be weighed, the 
important thing is the weight he puts in the other side of the balance. He was observing how they gave. 
That is what he always watches. The Lord of pity and compassion is watching to-day how this nation is 
giving. We see in our newspapers a list of names connected with large amounts. Then presently there is 
that remarkable group at the last, 

"Amounts Under-!" All the poetry is in the last item, and not in the first. The compassion of the 

human heart is finest and purest among the gifts where there is no record of a name. He is still observing 
how ! 

But he was observing, unobserved. We have no hint in the Gospel story that the woman knew she was 
watched, or that she was told. She is seen in her gift, and her passing. He called his disciples privately, 
and drew their attention to that which had happened; but he did not tell her. I do not think she ever knew. 

I think that she lived all her days, and never knew, until there came one sweet morning of the light that 



never fades, when he met her on the other side; and then she found that he had kissed the poor copper of 
her gift into the gold of the eternities. 


Then note his appraisement of that offering. Drawing the special attention of his disciples to it, he said 
this to them, "This poor widow cast in more than all." It is an amazing thing, this! He did not say, This 
poor woman hath done splendidly. He did not say, This poor woman hath cast in very much. He did not 
say, She hath cast in as much as any one. He did not say, She hath cast in as much as the whole of them. 
He said, "More than all!" Presiding over the temple coffers that day, the Lord of the temple took the gifts 
and sifted them. On the one hand he put the gifts of wealth, and the gifts of ostentation; and on the other, 
two mites — "more than all!" That we may not misunderstand it, he gave the reason: "They ... of their 
superfluity!" Oh! how the thing scorches, how it burns. Superfluity! 

A little girl, during the war, wrote a letter to the Prince of Wales, a sweet letter, which was printed in all 
the papers at the time. She sent, I think it was sevenpence-halfpenny, and ended her letter by saying, "I 
am so glad I am an English girl, but I am sorry for those German children." That was an unveiling of the 
glory of the Christian heart in a little girl! 1 think that day Jesus took the sevenpence-halfpenny, and said, 
More than all! And why? Because his standard is quality; and the quality is life. When a gift has that 
quality, that gift is God’s currency. God can do much more with small amounts that have that quality, 
than with all the gifts that come from superfluity. The gift that is not easy, that comes out of blood, out of 
penury, is current in the spiritual realm, and God can do infinitely more with it than with the gifts that 
come out of superfluity. 

The last thing concerns the vindication of our Lord. Was he right? Business men will forgive me if I am 
commercial here. Those two mites, given in that way, so that he was able to commend the giving, have 
produced more for the Kingdom of God in two millenniums, than all the other gifts that day. Oh! the 
inspiration of this story! How it has helped lonely, poor, and sorrowing hearts to give. Running on, and 
running ever, these two mites are rolling up their dividends, and their results are great and mighty, 
inspired by what that lonely woman did. May God help us to give to him in the light of this story; and 
may he grant that the glory of it, and the beauty of it may be a transfiguring power upon our giving. 1 do 
not think a collection is ever taken but that somewhere he finds a copper coin, and kisses it into gold. Of 
course this is two-edged. He still writes across many a gift, superfluity ! 

It is not for me to measure the gifts to God, 1 cannot; but it is for us ever to remember that religion, 
politics, ethics, were all included in that gift, and are always included in our giving. Giving is still a 
sacramental symbol. The giving which is true is the outcome of vital religion, high politics; true 
philosophy, perfect ethics. 

Mark 13:1 

"Watch." Mr 13:37. 

Mr 13:1-37. 

THUS in one arresting and ringing word of command, the Son of man summarized the duty of his 
followers, in view of a prophecy which he had uttered of a most solemn and imperative nature. The 
interpretation of this command to watch must be sought in a consideration of the prophecy. Therefore, 
without any further preliminary words, let me indicate the scheme of the meditation, and proceed 
therewith. 

I propose first to survey this prophecy of Jesus; secondly, to attempt to indicate its teaching in its bearing 
upon our present situation; in order that I may finally emphasize the command to watch. 

First then let us survey this prophecy of Jesus. It is at least a noticeable fact not to be forgotten, that 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke record this Olivet prophecy. Moreover, they all place it in the same relation to 



the ministry of Jesus; at its very close, in that last shadowed week. Matthew gives the prophecy with 
greatest fulness. Mark and Luke give the same sections of the prophecy. 


Two matters demand our attention, preliminary even to this survey of the prophecy as a whole. They are 
those of the occasion upon which our Lord uttered it, and that of its full content. 

Jesus had come to Jerusalem, departing from his usual method, and provoking demonstration. Having 
done so, and looked round about upon all things on that first day, he passed out to the quietness and the 
seclusion of Bethany. On his way back to Jerusalem in the morning he had destroyed the fig tree. Then 
moving into the temple he had cleansed it by the exercise of a most remarkable power, and had then 
entered into conflict with the rulers. This was followed by that last act of judgment in Jerusalem, when 
he sat and watched the givers in the treasury, and appraised the value of the gift of the lonely woman. 

Immediately following these things, his disciples drew his attention to the temple itself, as Mark tells, to 
the stones of the building, as Luke declares, to the precious stones and the glory and beauty of the 
building. It was a significant action. He had been there with them before. Why did they at that moment 
draw his attention to this temple? Surely, we see in their action the result of their own attitude of mind. 

He had cleansed the temple; he, had denounced the temple; finally uttering its doom, "Your house is left 
unto you desolate." Now they drew his attention to the temple itself; and immediately with swiftness and 
inclusiveness, he predicted its complete destruction, telling them that not one stone should be left upon 
another that should not be flung down. 

Then leaving the temple and the city, they climbed Olivet, until they came to a place which the 
evangelist describes as "over against the temple"; that is, a place on the mountain side from which they 
could look back on the temple. These men, strangely moved by the things he had been saying, came to 
him with their question. Four men are named by Mark as coming to him. They asked him, "When shall 
these things be? What shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the consummation of the age?" The 
prophecy constitutes our Lord’s answer to that threefold enquiry. 

To glance at the prophecy as a whole, I return to the record in Matthew’s Gospel. There we discover that 
in it there are three distinct sections. In answer to their enquiry, our Lord first spoke to these men purely 
from the standpoint of the Hebrew Messiah. /Mr 24 : 4 - 44 / These are predictions that have in them the note of 
things concerning Israel, the Hebrew people, the Messiah of the Hebrew people, and the theocracy of 
God, according to their ancient economy. At the forty-fifth verse in that chapter is a break in the 
discourse, with this question: "Who then is the faithful and wise servant?" In the next section /Mt 24 : 45 - 
25:30 / there is a new outlook, no longer upon the Hebrew nation, but upon the Christian Church, and the 
responsibility of that Church. At verse thirty-one in chapter 25 is another beginning: "But when the Son 
of man shall come in his glory." The outlook is thence no longer upon the Hebrew nation, no longer 
exclusively upon the Christian Church; it is worldwide, upon the nations. In the central section he never 
spoke of himself as the Son of man. He closed the first section with that descriptive title. He resumed it 
in the third section. 

He was evidently looking with clear eyes while the clouds were gathering about him, and he walked the 
via dolorosa, and knew his death was imminent. His disciples had asked him, "When shall these things 
be?" this casting down of the temple. "What shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the consummation of 
the age?" Here we see the Lord, never more wondrously, looking quietly on, and viewing the coming 
centuries from the standpoint of his ancient people Israel; from the standpoint of his new people, the 
Church; and at last from the standpoint of the nations of the world. 

Looking at one age from the three standpoints, the perspective is not always clear. Our Lord was 
describing, not so much the whole course of the age, as the crises, the mountain tops. As standing upon 
some height we look out upon the mountains and see one great mountain peak before us, and shining in 
glory behind it another, which seems near enough to the first peak to kiss it; but when we have travelled 
to the first we discover that between us and the other, there are whole stretches of valleys; so here, things 
seem to be near together which are really as far apart as the first advent and the second. Therefore, we 



need most carefully to remember the necessity for the sense of perspective as we study a prophecy like 
this. 


In the thirteenth chapter of his Gospel, Mark has no record of that second section where the outlook is 
upon the Church; and no record of that final section where all the nations are gathered together before 
the Lord. He only gives the first section, but with much more of detail than that recorded by Matthew. 

Let us, therefore, simply move through this thirteenth chapter, in order to the discovery of its movement, 
in the answer of our Lord to the enquiry. 

His answer to the enquiry commenced at verse five; and in the paragraph {Mr 13 : 5 - 8 } is a record of 
introductory warnings, the value of which is not exhausted in the following paragraphs, but runs through 
the whole of what our Lord subsequently said. He called his disciples first to take heed as to their loyalty 
to himself. He definitely told them that when they heard of wars and rumours of wars they were not to be 
troubled, for wars and rumours of wars were not the sign of the end. He told them finally, that whenever 
they should hear of such things they were to know that they were the beginning, the birth-pangs of 
travail, a travail that proceeded toward rebirth and new life. 

Having said so much he began to speak immediately to the men who were round about him, giving them 
personal instructions. {Mr 1 3 : 9 - 13 } In that paragraph he told those immediate disciples of a period of 
persecution that was imminent. We know to-day how literally that word was fulfilled in their particular 
history, and how in that particular period of persecution, the strength, the comfort — in all the true sense 
of that great word comfort — that sustained them, was that of the presence with them of the Holy Spirit. 

Then he proceeded in the next section / Mr 13.14-32 } to describe the crises, of which there are two. In Mr 
13:14-23 he first foretold distinctly all that was fulfilled at the fall of Jerusalem within a generation. 
Continuing, he said, "But in those days, after that tribulation"; and we may be inclined to think that 
"those days" of Mr 13:24 must be close to the end he had already described in Mr 13:14-23. As a matter 
of fact, here we have two mountain peaks, but between the first and the second there are great valleys. 

Luke makes this fact a little more clear: "And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be led 
captive into all the nations; and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled." {Lu 21 : 24 } That little verse covers a period from the fall of Jerusalem until to-day. 
Jerusalem is still trodden down of the Gentiles, because the times of the Gentiles have not yet been 
fulfilled. Yet notice, with that illuminative declaration, Luke resumes exactly as Mark does. "And there 
shall be signs in sun and moon and stars." To return to Mark, in verses 24-32, he speaks of another crisis 
after the fall of Jerusalem, the crisis of his own definite and positive second advent in judgment; and all 
ends with instructions in Mr 13:33-37 "Take ye heed"; and thus we are brought back to the key-note, as 
at the commencement. 

In attempting to gather the teaching of Jesus, notice first that the prophecy contains a clear revelation of 
the fact that according to the conception of the Master himself, the age from the Cross to his personal 
advent would be one of peipetual conflict and turmoil. Our Lord’s outlook upon this age was not that of 
one in which there should be a gradual cessation of strife between the nations, by the victory of the 
preaching of his Gospel, until the whole earth should be reduced by that preaching to a condition of, 
peace. I am told that these prophecies were compiled after the events. If so, I can only suggest that if a 
man had been compiling these records after the events, he could have written far more clearly. Our Lord 
had no expectation that in this particular age war or turmoil would cease. He distinctly revealed the fact 
that right through the age there would be conflict and turmoil to its very end. Indeed he foretold upon 
this occasion — in harmony with all the great prophets of the Hebrew economy — that the 
consummation of this strange and mystic age, the meaning of which was never perfectly known by the 
ancient Hebrew seers, would be in carnage and bloodshed, clash and strife. 

Observe in the second place that in this prophecy we have the definite declaration that wars and rumours 
of wars are not the sign of the end of the age. They are neither the sign that the end of the age is near, nor 
that the end of the age is distant. In order to our peace of heart, and to the clarity of our testimony to-day, 



Christian people need to be reminded of the fact that Armageddon is not yet. Armageddon in principle, is 
often repeated but not yet in finality. Josiah the king was killed at Armageddon. Zechariah the prophet 
saw Armageddon in his own age. Har-Magedon is yet to be; but wars and rumours of wars are not the 
sign of it. Wars and rumours of wars are part of that perpetual process in which God, overruling the 
forces of the world, makes the wrath of man express itself to his ultimate praise, and girds the remainder 
upon his thigh, restraining it as within his own will. 

Observe in the next place how in this prophecy our Lord uttered the most solemn warning against false 
Christs and false prophets, declaring that in hours of stress and strain, of wars and rumours of wars, of 
pestilences and famines and earthquakes, such would arise. From that hour until this, in all the history of 
the Christian Church, it will be seen that times of strong emotional distress have been times of grave 
peril concerning the person of the Lord himself, and there have continually arisen false Christs and false 
prophets. The warnings of our Lord are most clear, that in such times we need to take heed that we are 
not lured from our loyalty to him by any voice that claims to be his, or by any that shall tell us, Lo! here 
is Christ, or there is Christ! 

If this language of our Lord, as recorded by Mark, Luke, and Matthew, means anything, we have an 
explicit declaration that the approach of the final manifestation will be heralded by supernatural signs, 
stars falling, sun darkening, moon refusing her light, the powers in the heavens shaken; and that the Son 
of man will be clearly manifested. 

It was in connection with such foretelling that our Lord gave the authoritative assurance that these things 
must be. "Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my words shall not pass away." This is a great text. An 
application of its declaration may be made to the whole teaching of Jesus; but its first application is to 
this apocalyptic utterance, this prophetic foretelling, this clear declaration concerning the end. 

Still further observe that in this prophecy of Jesus there is an arresting insistence upon the fact that the 
time is not known. It was here he himself did say, "Of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” Immediately afterwards he added, "Take ye 
heed ... ye know not when the time is"; and repeated it, "Watch, therefore: for ye know not when the 
lord of the house cometh." In those words he solemnly warned his disciples, and us, and the whole age, 
that we know not when. Not in this prophecy, nor anywhere else in the teaching of Jesus, nor in the 
whole New Testament is there a single declaration that can help us to fix, even approximately within the 
limits of a human almanac or calendar, the hour of the advent. Nothing could be plainer than this: "Ye 
know not.” 

All that brings us to the final and commanding declaration as to the duty of his followers, more than once 
repeated in this final paragraph, and summarized in the last word, "Watch." What our Lord meant by; 
that is indeed focussed in the very word itself. Readers of the Greek New Testament will remember that 
two words are both translated in our English Version, "Watch." They are not contradictory, but 
complementary to each other. "Take ye heed, watch and pray: for ye know not when the time is"; and 
then presently, "Watch, therefore"; and finally, "What 1 say unto you I say unto all, Watch." I take the 
second word, twice repeated, "Watch," literally, Be wide awake; the positive word. 1 take this word, and 
feel my way into it, to see where it came from, and how it came to pass that men used this particular 
word in this connection. At the heart of it 1 find the thought of the market-place. Probably, therefore, the 
thought of watching comes from the idea of the market-place as a place of purposeful and alert gathering 
together. There is a passage in the New Testament where that same figure of the market-place is 
discovered. When Paul was writing to the Ephesian Christians he said, "Buying up the opportunity," 
"redeeming the time" as the old translation rendered it; and the figure again is that of the market-place; a 
merchant man, eager and alert; a company of such merchants, all eager and alert, with their hearts all set 
upon their business. 

These values are all in this word "Watch." Take the word in its application to the individual soul. It 
means the faculties gathered together, alert, wide awake. That is what Jesus said to these men. He did not 
charge them, to climb some mountain height, and watch the east for the flush of dawn; but he charged 



them to be watchful. He would put them in Jerusalem and Samaria, send them on journeyings toward the 
uttermost part of the earth; but he charged them that wherever they should find themselves, they were to 
be wide awake, all their faculties gathered together, alert, cooperative. 

The word, and the meaning of our Lord in the use of the word, is interpreted by all the injunctions. They 
may be summarized thus. He charged them first to be careful, supremely careful in the matter of their 
loyalty to him. Take heed! — twice repeated — lest ye be led away by voices which claim to be my 
voice, and prophets which claim to speak in my name. 

The second note of injunction is that in which he enjoined them to the attitude of courage. Be not 
troubled when ye hear of wars, and rumours of wars. Be not even anxious when the tide of hostility 
focusses itself upon you, and you become persecuted, suffering. Be not anxious. 

Then immediately he linked the watching with prayer. "Take ye heed, watch and pray." "Watch." This is 
the other word. It has exactly the same meaning, but from the other standpoint. It is the negative word. It 
means, be sleepless. Do not fall on sleep in this one particular matter of prayer. 

Once again we are arrested by a Greek word. It is the peculiar word that describes the attitude of the soul 
in worship, including asking for something, but not necessarily so. There can be praying, without a 
petition in it, and the thought is never exhausted by the idea of asking. We may ask for something 
perpetually, and yet never pray in the sense of this word. Praying here is the prostration of soul in the 
presence of God; praying here is the wishing of the desiring soul forward toward God. We may be 
unable to ask for anything; and so I feel on many a day, that I do not know what to pray for. But I can 
pray in the sense of this word; the soul desiring itself out to God. There is a great word in an ancient 
psalm when the soul of a man found expression: "My soul followeth hard after thee." That is prayer. 
What shall we pray for to-day? There are things we cannot ask for lest we cut across some Divine 
purpose; but our souls can go out to God. Watching is the sleepless vigil of the God-desiring soul. 

And once more — I put it last because he put it last, not that it is least in importance — watching is 
working; definite work appointed by the absent Lord; personal work, to each one his work; work in 
which the small becomes glorious in its relation to the whole. 

Our watching is first, the solemn and resolute maintenance of our loyalty to our Lord and Master. It is 
secondly, that of courage of heart that is not troubled by wars and rumours of wars, and is not anxious 
even in the hour of suffering. It is thirdly, that prayer-life which is not for ever seeking for the second 
coming of the Lord, in order that we may escape from something; but that is for ever seeking his 
Kingdom, his glory; the accomplishment of his purpose. 

Finally, watching is working. The attitude of the stargazer with regard to the advent was rebuked at the 
very beginning of the Christian era when the angel said: "Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye looking into 
heaven? this same Jesus ... shall so come.” There need be no anxiety. Our business is to fulfil his 
command. "To each one his work." 

My last word is personal. None of the things happening in the world which surprise and startle me, 
surprise, or startle God. None of these things — which I confess I am less able to explain to-day than 
yesterday, for the puzzle and the wonder grow — were unknown to my Lord so long ago. He saw the age 
into which he had come. He knew the measure of the forces that were against his Kingdom, which is 
righteousness, peace, and joy. That is the order in his Kingdom; first righteousness, then peace, and joy 
is never worth while until it comes out of the peace that follows upon righteousness. 

Mark 14:1 

"In the house of Simon the leper." Mr 14:3. 


A large upper room, furnished." Mr 14:15. 



Mr 14:1-26. 


THE dominant note of this paragraph is emotional. As we read it we are conscious of emotional 
suspense, suppression, expression, caution, courage. The atmosphere is surcharged with feeling. As we 
attempt to visualize the scenes, we observe the personalities: — the chief priests, scribes, Simon the 
leper, Mary, Judas, the disciples; and central to them all, Jesus. Watching the faces, and listening to the 
speech of all, we detect tones which express intense and conflicting feelings; anger and affection, 
devotion and antagonism, evil gladness and beneficent sorrow. Gathered around the Son of man are foes 
and friends, all strangely moved. 

While the introductory statements give us a glimpse of the avowed enemies of the Lord plotting for his 
death, the principal interest centres around two suppers; at the first of which Jesus was a Guest, while at 
the second he was Host. The gatherings were separated by six days. John tells us that the supper at 
Bethany was six days before the Passover. The definite time note in our story refers to the plotting of the 
priests and scribes two days before the Passover. The second supper was that of the Passover itself. The 
end was at hand, and with more or less intelligence, all were conscious of the fact. Hence the emotional 
activity. Let this then be the subject of our meditation. Here we see evil emotions in the foes of Jesus; 
mixed emotions in the friends of Jesus; and pure emotions in Jesus himself. 

Let us look at the foes of Jesus; a group, and a man; the chief priests and scribes, and Judas. As we 
observe the first group, the chief priests and scribes from this standpoint, watching them in order to 
understand the emotions that were moving them, we see that they were filled with hatred, that they were 
conscious of fear, and that they were glad. These three things are clearly manifest in this story. 

They were filled with hatted for Jesus. This fact need not be dwelt upon, save as it is important to 
remember that they did hate him with a profound hatred, an intense hatred. But there was an element that 
restrained them, they were afraid. They were determined to do an evil deed, and yet for a moment they 
were held in check Suddenly into this consciousness of hatred and fear there came a new and unholy 
gladness. 

Lor what reason were these men conscious of hatred of Jesus? He had rebuked their ideals through the 
whole course of his public ministry. Ideals are always closely-related to conduct; consequently the whole 
tenor of his teaching had been to rebuke their conduct. 

During the latter days of his ministry he had rebuked their failures as shepherds of the people. Lunctional 
failure is always related to organic failure. Sometimes the physicians tell us that there is a functional 
trouble, and not an organic one, and we are always comforted. Yet the physician would admit that 
functional failure is at least an organic peril. Where functional failure is as pronounced as it was in the 
case of these men, it is demonstration of organic failure. These men had been compelled, in the whole 
course of the ministry of Jesus Christ, and superlatively in these closing days, to stand disclosed; 
unwillingly, but definitely self-confessed as corrupt, as having failed. Their hatred of Jesus was 
consequently of One who had revealed their failure. 

Mark the high tribute to Jesus which this hatred created. There is no greater compliment that can be paid 
to a man than to be hated by certain men. The greatness of a man is revealed, not only by his friends, but 
by his foes. These men who are seen acting with hatred against Christ, by their very hatred were weaving 
another chaplet wherewith to deck his brow. 

They were strangely moved by fear, afraid to do the thing that was in their heart. Read again the 
statement: "Not during the feast, lest haply there shall be a tumult of the people." Why should they fear a 
tumult among the people? They were perfectly acquainted with the fact that the great human conscience, 
as expressed in the life of the multitude, agreed with the ideals of Jesus, agreed with his condemnation of 
their own failure. They feared a tumult. And why should there not be a tumult? What is there necessarily 
evil in a tumult of the people? Their fear was purely selfish; behind their fear of the people in tumult, 



there lurked a craven fear of Rome, and of the possible loss of favour, and position. Again, what a high 
tribute to Jesus, that these men in this hour were afraid of a tumult, which would be inspired by popular 
love of, and belief in, all that for which he had stood. 

The last note of the emotion of these evil men is that they were glad when one of his own number, one of 
the apostles, told them a way by which they could wreak their vengeance upon him, and kill him. It was 
a gladness born of treachery, gladness in the heart of men who were supposed to stand for the moral 
instruction and spiritual inspiration of the people. Morality was counted as nothing, in order that their 
evil puiposes might be fulfilled. 

Let us now turn to the emotional life of this man, Judas, as it is here revealed. The first note — not 
perhaps quite clearly apparent in the paragraph, but made clear by the paragraph as it is interpreted by 
statements of the other evangelists, and especially by one illuminative word of John — is that of a man 
whose whole emotional nature was mastered by covetousness. John gives us a revealing word about 
Judas. Having recorded his enquiry, "Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred shillings, and 
given to the poor?" he adds, "This he said, not because he cared for the poor, but because he was a thief, 
and having the bag took away what was put therein." There is revealed the master motive in the 
emotional life of Judas. The word covetousness does not startle the human heart. At its mention none 
blushes, or blanches. Yet it is the deadliest of all deadly sins. The only word in the Decalogue that 
brought Saul of Tarsus to conviction of sin, as he himself confessed in the Roman letter, was the word, 
"Thou shalt not covet." He who could stand erect in the presence of every other commandment, bowed 
his head, and knew his guilt when he reached that word. Covetousness is the subtlest sin of all! 

Mark the fact concerning Judas. "He was a thief, and he had the bag." Was he given the bag because he 
was a thief? No, but because of his capacity in business matters. Undoubtedly everything was orderly in 
that little company of apostles. It may seem a small thing to say about Jesus, but he is the Author of 
order. The weakness of Judas lay in the realm of his power. His capacity was the reason of his 
appointment to the treasurership of the little band; and right at the heart of his power, or capacity, lay his 
weakness. This is always so. When the apostle declared in one of his letters, "When I am weak then am 1 
strong," he declared a great truth which may be expressed in another way, Where I am strong there I am 
weak. Temptation always lies within the realm of capacity. Financial ability is fraudulent possibility — 
not fraudulent necessity! It is not necessary for a man with financial ability to be fraudulent, but the 
capacity creates the possibility. Here, in spite of the brilliant essayists of the past, and the no less brilliant 
novelists of modern time, Judas stands confronting us, a man mastered emotionally by covetousness, the 
weakness of his own power and capacity. 

Yet as we look at his emotional nature again, the more amazing thing is not that of the covetousness 
which was the inspiration of his treachery, but that of the callousness which enabled him to so act. Mark 
the hardening of the nature, the petrifying of the heart! The marvel of it, that any man could have lived 
and walked with Jesus, and yet have done this deed! 

1 am impressed, moreover, by the craftiness of the action of this man; cunningly choosing a moment, 
waiting for an opportunity. An emotional nature, hating; yes, strongly moved, wickedly unrestrained, 
covetous, callous, crafty. The picture is almost too dark to tarry at the looking. 

So we look at the page again, to see this same emotional unveiling, in the case of the friends of Jesus. 
Here again we have a group and a person; the group of the disciples, and Mary. 

Glance at the group of the disciples at that first supper, in the house of Simon the leper; undoubtedly the 
home also of Martha, Mary, and Lazarus, to whom Simon was himself surely related. The first thing we 
observe as we look at them is that they were angry — exceedingly, and as they thought, righteously 
so — with Mary. Misled by the speciousness of Judas, misunderstanding entirely the action of the 
woman, they were angry, that in the presence of human poverty and need, there should be this waste. 
Judas it was who suggested this. In his case the suggestion came out of the thieving instinct of his own 
heart. He was a thief, and he had the bag. It was a specious suggestion. In the case of the other disciples, 



the anger did not arise from covetousness. They thought that theirs was most righteous anger, they were 
angry with a woman for wasting what might have been given to the poor. 


Look at this same group of men once again, at the second supper; no longer glad, but sorrowful, with that 
poignant sorrow that came out of a great dread. Jesus had startled them by a word, "One of you shall 
betray me." In a moment every man was afraid arid sorrowful; and each in turn asked the question, "Lord 
is it I?" It was a great moment of emotion; it was a moment of splendid honesty. When Jesus made his 
statement he forced them as individual men to come face to face with himself; and the question they 
asked him was not. Is it my neighbour? but "Is it I?" It was a moment when every man suddenly woke to 
the fact that there was within himself — howsoever he hated it — something of the capacity for 
treachery. We see them there, strangely stirred with sorrowful emotion and fear. 

Now let us return to the first supper, and look at Mary. Again the whole picture is one of the emotions. 
First observe the understandingness of this woman; how she saw and knew, that day, what no apostle 
saw or knew. She had previous experiences of very close fellowship with Jesus. Luke records one, John 
another. The first, recorded by Luke, was in the day of sunshine and prosperity. He tells the gracious and 
wonderful story of how, having rendered her share of help in the work of the home, she also sat at his 
feet to heai - his word. In the day of joy this woman had made time for quietness and discipleship, for 
adoration and listening. She had then found her way to his feet. On a later occasion, as John tells us, 
when the heaven was black with sorrow, when Lazarus was dead, and in his grave, she found her way to 
his feet in her desolate anguish, and the sequel is known. Now this was the hour of his anguish, this was 
the hour of his desolation; and this one woman, of all the group, discovered it. The keen intuition of her 
heart understood better than any other, all that he was passing through. Mary, coming with that cruse of 
precious spikenard, approached nearer the sacred sorrow of the Son of man, than did any other soul, at 
any period in his ministry. Such understandingness is a rare thing. How few possess it! I sometimes think 
that the highest thing that pan ever be said of man or woman is that he or she is an understanding person. 

Again, she was impulsive. There may be those who think that to be a sign of weakness. Nay, it is a thing 
of strength! Of course it matters what the impulse is, it may be evil, but it may be good. For a long while 
we have been suffering from an unholy horror of anything impulsive or emotional. This was an 
impulsive act, unconventional, uncalculating, imprudent if you will, on Mary’s part. Of course Judas 
could not understand this. Even the apostles could not understand it. It was an act born of the prodigality 
of love, daring not to calculate. No careful, mathematical, mechanical, consideration of how much or 
how little was this; but the bringing of the most costly gift available, and the pouring of it out upon his 
head and feet. 

This was magnificent impulse; emotion, without reserve; and the deepest value of it was that it brought 
her into true fellowship with him, not merely in the sense of understandingness, but in the sense of 
cooperation. Not idly or carelessly did our Lord utter his words of commendation. Not idly or carelessly 
did he say to those disciples, "Wheresoever the Gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world, 
that also which this woman hath done shall be spoken for a memorial of her." In those words he was 
revealing a wonderful truth concerning the thing that Mary did. Notice how he brought together, "The 
Gospel" and "That ... which this woman hath done.” But six days away from that scene was Golgotha, 
the unfathomable darkness and mystery of the Cross; and beyond it the light of the Resurrection, and out 
of these came the Gospel. "The Gospel," and "That " stand side by side with each other for ever. That 
keen intuition of love, that uncalculating outpouring of love was Godlike, and an act in fellowship with 
the act of God, by which a world is to be redeemed. Mary is here to be measured, not by the inspiration 
of intellectual apprehension, but by the inspiration of a great heart. 

Finally, and that with all reverence, let us look at the picture of Jesus presented here. It is purely 
emotional. In some senses there seem to be no very great things intellectually. There are however three 
things emotional, which impress me, as I read the story. First, his appreciation of love in the case of 
Mary; secondly, his reprehension of treachery in the case of Judas; and finally, his preparation for 
emotional communion between himself and his disciples in all the coming days, for that is what the 
institution of the Supper really meant. 



First, as I look at my Lord z I am impressed by his appreciation of love. Do not spoil this story by trying 
to explain away this attitude of Jesus toward Mary. Be simple about it, graphic and childlike, and look at 
the scene as it really was. They were feasting in the house of Simon the leper. A wonderful hour was 
that; Martha still serving; Lazarus, risen from the dead, sitting at the board, and the disciples round about 
the Master, blinded intellectually by the mystery of his recent teaching. Then it was that this woman 
came with the alabaster cruse. Note the whispering among the apostles, and the sudden, swift, almost 
angry protest of Jesus against their whispering. "Let her alone; why trouble ye her?" Do not be afraid to 
interpret the words of Jesus so. 1 think his very protest was a revelation of his appreciation of her love. It 
is very difficult for us to do; but let us try and understand what that action meant to him. There he was, 
humanly speaking hemmed in by blind hate; and here was one action of understanding love! There he 
was, amid the hindering of his activity; and here was one act of help! There was he A in a dark and 
desolate land; and lo! out of the heart of a woman, a spring of fresh water sprung for the thirsty Christ! 
He valued it. 

Look at him again on that second occasion; and again do not rob the story of its force. He knew what 
treachery lurked in the heart of Judas, and of his arrangements made for his arrest; and he resented it! 

Try and enter into his feelings here again, so much as may be. Remember his purpose of love, and then 
see standing in the way of it, this act of hate. Remember his power to help, and then think of this as an 
attempt to hinder his exercising that very power. Endeavour to apprehend the world-sphere of his 
benevolence, and then mark how in the highway of its operation, he saw this malevolent action. Then we 
shall not be surprised at the solemnity of his words, and the emotional anger of his soul, against the act 
of the traitor. 

When the traitor was excluded from the paschal board, he instituted the sacred new feast. The supreme 
value of the Supper of the Lord is emotional, not intellectual. These symbols reveal no secrets, but they 
remind us of mystery. Although Mark does not give the full account of the words spoken at this time, we 
may remember them in this connection. Our Lord said, "This do in remembrance of me." The activity of 
memory produces the renewal of feeling, the reawakening of thanksgiving. The Holy Table is the place 
of the Eucharist. The Eucharist simply means the thanksgiving. Christian men and women who gather 
around the board, are priests of thanksgiving, offering the sacrifice of praise. Our Lord instituted the 
Supper with that end in view. Such provision was inspired by emotion. Jesus was making arrangements 
for the perpetual recurrence of an hour of tryst between himself and his lovers, in which they should 
remember him. 

What is the value of that portrait that hangs upon the wall, dear mother, of your son, or of your daughter 
away in a distant land? It is something that reminds you of him, of her; when you look upon the face, 
your heart is moved anew. The portrait is not there to instruct your intellect; it is there to touch your 
emotion. So in this final hour, our Lord instituted this simple Feast, and established a ritual which, 
whenever it be truly observed, brings him back to the memory more vividly, and causes an emotional 
outgoing toward himself. 

How did the Feast end? With twelve men singing, Jesus, and the eleven. "When they had sung a hymn, 
they went out." Take the book of Psalms, and read from the one hundred and thirteenth, to the one 
hundred and eighteenth. They constitute the great Hallel, and from these Jesus undoubtedly sang with his 
disciples. What is singing but emotional expression? 

Oh! the value and the power of emotion. Evil emotion slays the Lord of life and glory! Pure emotion 
makes possible the saving of the slayers. 

Then let us guard our emotions. What masters them? What inspires them? Is it self? Or is it the Christ? If 
it be the Christ, then let us trust them, and let us obey them. Let us decline for evermore to listen to the 
mechanical, arithmetical, accurate, prudent, and devilish calculation, that prevents waste! Let us dare to 
pour out our hearts and ourselves in emotional adoration! 



We may say if only he were here to-day to sit with us at the board, we could do it, and we would! Ah he 
is here to-day, in the person of all who are in distress. Do not let us be afraid of our hearts. Have you 
found out that you have one? Count this a gain indeed, and follow its dictates. 

Mark 14:27 

"And Jesus saith unto them, All ye shall be offended: for it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered abroad. Howbeit, after I am raised up, I will go before you into Galilee." Mr 
14:27,28. 

Mr 14:27-52. 

IN this paragraph we have the record of a series of incidents following each other in close succession. 
The story is characteristic of the method of Mark in that these incidents are given with great brevity, 
many details being omitted; and yet with great clarity, in that the central things are made perfectly plain. 
Jesus and his disciples had joined in singing together the hymn appointed for that Passover feast; the 
great Hallel, found in our Psalter in Psalms 113-118. We can easily imagine how the last cadences of this 
song were still in their memory as they left the upper room, and the city, and went to Olivet. Very 
significant are the final sentences: 

"Jehovah is God, and he hath given us light; 

Bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the horns of the altar. 

Thou art my God, and 1 will give thanks unto thee; 

Thou art my God, I will exalt thee. 

O give thanks unto Jehovah; for he is good; 

For his lovingkindness endureth for ever." 

They passed from the upper room, and from the city, to the quietude of Olivet. There Jesus told them of 
his smiting, and of their scattering. They immediately and vehemently protested, Peter being the 
principal spokesman of their common conviction and intention. Then they went to Gethsemane, and its 
overwhelmingly solemn events transpired. 

The next incident was that of the arrival of Judas, and the arrest of Jesus. This was immediately followed 
by the action of Peter, in the use of the sword. Jesus protested against the method of the mob, and yet 
consented to his own arrest. Then the whole company of the disciples forsook him and fled. Mark adds 
one incident. A certain young man, probably hot of the company of the disciples, but aroused from sleep 
in some cottage by the way, as the mob moved along the road back to the city, rushed out after Jesus, 
covered only with the garment of the night, was seized by the mob, and fled naked. 

Here then are seven incidents grouped, massed together; many details found in other Gospels are 
omitted, but seven incidents constituting a sequence and a unity are given. The key-note of the study is 
found in the word of Jesus: "I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered." The final note is 
found in the tragic declaration, "They all left him, and fled." 

The dominant note in this particular paragraph is volitional. In our last meditation we considered a 
section in which the emotional was clearly supreme. Here the Son of man is seen in perfect relation to 
the will of God, understanding it so clearly that he told his disciples exactly what was about to happen. 
The Shepherd was to be smitten. He was in such perfect harmony with the Divine Will, that we see him 
in communion with God, daring to speak in the holy Presence of his own shrinking from the hour of 
darkness which he had already declared to be inevitable. We see him finally in cooperation with that 
very Will, as he yielded himself to the people against whose method of arrest he made his strong and 
urgent protest. The disciples are seen yielding, retreating, fleeing, because in their case, will was 
mastered by sight, rather than by faith. Yet once again, the enemies of Jesus are seen working out their 
choices, following the line of their own will. Finally the will of God is seen triumphing in spite of them, 
and through them, making their very wrath to praise him, while the remainder he restrains. 



Taking the words of Jesus at the beginning as the keynote, let us consider first, the smiting of the 
Shepherd; secondly, the scattering of the sheep; and finally, the way of the smitten Shepherd with the 
scattered sheep. 

First then, let us consider the smiting of the Shepherd. Our Lord told these men distinctly what was about 
to happen: "All ye shall be offended," — or to carry over the Greek word into the Anglicized form, — 

"All ye shall be scandalized," that is "All ye shall be made to stumble in me.” Our Revisers have omitted 
the words "in me,” perhaps with good reason; the fact remains however that even if they are not 
warranted by the text, the thought is present. Our Lord was not rebuking these men; he was telling them 
a fact. "All ye shall be made to stumble"; not, "All of you will stumble," as though blame were attached 
to them. Here was the fact; before the darkness of that night should be dissipated by the dawning of a 
new day, the whole of them would be scandalized in him, made to stumble in him. 

Having said so much, he gave the explanation: "For it is written, I will smite the Shepherd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered abroad." Jesus was quoting from Zechariah: "Awake, oh sword, against my Shepherd, 
and against the Man that is my Fellow, saith Jehovah of Hosts: smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall 
be scattered; and 1 will turn my hand upon the little ones." After his perpetual habit, and that of all New 
Testament writers, he did not quote the actual words of the Old Testament Scriptures; but the spiritual 
truth was contained in the quotation. He said then, that they would be offended, because "It is written, 1 
will smite the Shepherd"; the smiting of the Shepherd would be the cause of the scattering of the sheep. 

He here referred to all that was coming in his own experience, and the experience of his disciples, by the 
citation of a prophecy, which distinctly declared that the Shepherd of the people should be smitten by the 
stroke of Jehovah himself. By that solemn quotation we are admitted to the inner working of the mind of 
the Lord at that moment. He knew full well, as we have seen in previous studies, that Judas was absent 
on the nefarious business of bargaining away his life. He saw distinctly, what he had been telling his 
disciples now for some time, that the end of all must be the Roman gibbet, the Cross. Yet now, in this 
dark hour, after singing the great Hallel, when his voice had joined the voices of his disciples in the 
words, "Bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto ... the altar," his reference to his coming death declared 
that he was going, not to the buffeting of humanity’s malice, but to the stroke of God upon his soul, the 
stroke of Jehovah. As one of the quaintest of old hymn writers expressed it: 

"Many hands were raised to wound him. 

None would interpose to save; 

But the awful stroke that found him. 

Was the stroke that Justice gave." 

However great and profound the mystery, that is what our Lord said as he approached the darkness of 
Gethsemane. "All ye shall be offended." Why? "For it is written, I will smite the Shepherd.” Where is 
that written? In the ancient prophecy. What is the context? "Awake, oh sword, against my Shepherd, and 
against the Man that is my Fellow A saith Jehovah of hosts.” We are thus admitted to the inner 
consciousness of the Lord, and see him going, not as a Victim, mastered by human brutality and malice; 
but as One, walking along the pathway where the severest mystery of pain would be the smiting of the 
Shepherd, by Jehovah himself. 

Yet, as we thus return to ancient prophecy for the interpretation of our Lord’s teaching, we must include 
another thing. Hear again this word of Zechariah. "The Man that is my; Fellow." Our Lord then was 
taking his way toward a smiting which was to be endured in fellowship with Jehovah. Here we are at 
once reminded of the fact that according to his own thinking, he was not proceeding to an hour in which 
he would come into conflict with God. He was not proceeding to some mystery of pain whereby he 
would persuade God to some new attitude of mind and heart and will toward humanity. He was 
proceeding to an hour in which there would be a strange smiting and mystery of pain, all of which would 
be in fellowship with God, and would be the outcome of the effect of God’s unchanged and unaltering 
attitude of love and compassion toward men. "It is written, I will smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall 



be scattered. Howbeit." Here immediately our Lord did that which he never failed to do; he linked the 
mystery of his passion with the mystery of the power which should immediately result therefrom; he 
illuminated all the darkness of the coming Cross, by the radiant light of the assured resurrection. There is 
not one single occasion when our Lord made a reference to his coming Cross, but that he linked with it a 
reference to his coming resurrection. Although he faced this strange and dark mystery of pain, outside 
which we must ever stand in worship and wonder, even though he had to say that he was going to a 
smiting which should issue for the moment in the scattering of the sheep; yet he immediately said: 
"Howbeit, after I am raised up I will go before you into Galilee.” The smiting was to be the way toward 
an appointment and a crowning and a victory. The smiting and the dark hour would be the prelude to, 
and the preparation for, a new gathering, in which he would go before them, and lead. 

If indeed therefore it be true that at this moment we are admitted to the inner secret of the mind of Christ, 
we see him resolutely facing the smiting, understanding that it was a smiting of Jehovah; and yet seeing 
clearly that by that way he would pass out to a larger ministry, to the ultimate victory upon which his 
heart was ever set. The most reverent thing we may do is to think of Gethsemane almost in silence, for it 
was there in that garden that the stroke fell upon him; it was there that the Shepherd was smitten. 

Observe him reverently, leaving eight of the disciples at the entrance to the garden; taking three of them 
a little further with him; and then leaving the three, and going into absolute loneliness. Let us observe 
two things; his communion with his Father; and his cooperation with him. 

This story of Gethsemane is one of perfect communion. Much has been said of it in criticism by 
unbelievers, and sometimes by believers themselves. It has been averred by unbelievers, brilliant with 
the brilliance of mere human intellect, in speaking of this hour, that our Lord here shrank from suffering 
in a way in which many martyrs have not done. 

Is it not rather a picture of perfect communion? Is there any evidence of perfect communion between a 
soul and God so great, as the fact that the soul says everything to God, of its own shrinking, of its own 
pain, of its own agony; providing always, that the speech is united with the saying of the one thing that is 
supreme: Father, thy will, not mine be done? There is a simple hymn that we sometimes sing. 

"I tell him all my doubts and griefs and fears." 

That is perfect communion. If there is one thing God hates, it is to hear a song about resignation, when 
the heart is hot and rebellious. In such hours, he would far rather hear about our doubts and our fears. 
Here the supreme picture is that of the Son of man telling God of the shrinking of his own soul, and of 
his acquiescence in the Divine Will. "Father ... remove this cup from me: howbeit not what I will, but 
what thou wilt." That is communion with God! 

There was cooperation with God in that very surrender of the will. This is not the picture of a vacillating 
soul, but that of the soul of the Shepherd, yielded to God, knowing the pain that lay ahead, the mystery, 
and the darkness; feeling the weight of the stroke as it fell upon him; resolutely declaring the sense of 
shrinking; and yet pressing closer, into fellowship with God, and cooperation with him. 

Personally I can go no nearer. The light is 

"... Too bright. 

For the feebleness of a sinner’s sight." 

It is dark with the darkness of essential light, upon which my eyes cannot gaze. But this I know, 
according to his own account thereof; in that moment the sword awoke against the Shepherd, and against 
the Man who was the Fellow of God. 

So we turn from a most incomplete, and yet 1 trust a reverent glance at the mystery of the smiting of the 
Shepherd, to look at this scattering of the sheep. 



The first evidence of the scattering came when our Lord pointed out the false security which they felt. 
Peter said, If 1 must die with thee, I will not deny thee; and he meant it; he was perfectly sincere. He 
never said a finer thing in all his discipleship. When Jesus said to him: Before daybreak thou shalt deny 
me thrice; he vehemently denied. When we are inclined to criticize him, and be angry with him, let us 
never forget that Jesus was not angry, and that no rebuke came from him. Then bear in mind that these 
men all said the same thing. We have here, then, personal devotion to Jesus, and confidence in the power 
of their own will to carry out their devotion to the end. False security was the first evidence of their 
coming scattering. 

The second evidence is found in the Garden itself, when they fell asleep while Jesus prayed. The 
physical failure resulted from mental dulness, and spiritual weakness. Said the Lord to them, "The spirit 
is willing," but he did not say strong. Turn from all the more hallowed and sacred surroundings of this 
story, and think of it purely upon the human level; then it will immediately be seen that if these men 
could sleep upon such an occasion, it was due to the fact that they had no adequate conception of that 
through which their Lord was passing. Their mental dulness was due to spiritual weakness. A woman 
will watch, not one hour, or one night, but day after day, and night after night; never shutting her eyes, in 
the presence of some peril threatening her child, tossed with fever; or her loved one in the place of 
danger. Yet these men here slept! I do not blame them. I do not think that they could help their mental 
dulness; 1 do. not think they were responsible for their spiritual weakness; but the fact is patent. That was 
the second evidence of a coming scattering. 

There was a third evidence that flamed out after they had been awakened, having its first manifestation 
in Peter. His was zeal without knowledge. He made use of the sword in that hour, as our Lord distinctly 
said, because he did not know the Scripture, and therefore had no true understanding of what his Lord 
was actually doing. In the moment when Peter used that sword which was intended to be a sign of his 
own constancy, and an expression of courage; it was really the last proof of his fear. He had not entered 
into that spiritual realm that is unconquerable, in which his Lord was now abiding, in the full strength of 
his Messianic and saving work; and he was therefore filled with fear. 

Then came at last the flight: "They all left him, and fled." If in thinking of the story we are tempted to 
imagine that Peter led the flight; let us look again more carefully, and we shall find that he was one of 
the few who did not go altogether. He did follow afar off. That flight of the disciples was inevitable. It 
was not blameworthy. There was no sin in it, there was no wrong in it. They could not help it, and our 
Lord knew that, and had told them so; you will all be scandalized in me. The only mistake they made, if 
they made a mistake at all, was that they did not trust his judgment and knowledge of them. It is always 
easier to bear the Cross when the resurrection light falls upon it. If there were nothing in this Christianity 
other than the Cross then men would flee it to the end. There came a day a little later on, when Peter was 
writing a letter, and he said this: "God ... begat us again unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead." A living hope! There was no hope in their hearts on that night. It was the darkest 
hour that ever came to human souls, the hour in which Jesus was arrested to be crucified. It was 
inevitable that these men should go. The human heart, the human intellect, cannot understand the Cross 
until it is seen in the transfigured light of the resurrection. 

Again let us look at the Shepherd who was smitten, and the sheep who were scattered. There is nothing 
more beautiful in the study than to observe his method with them. 

Notice first, how he prepared them. He did not expect their fellowship in that garden. He told them so. It 
was not a telling, born of a sense of superiority, but of an infinite compassion, and a perfect knowledge 
of their capacity. He prepared them. What a strange thing to prepare men for running away, to prepare 
men for denial! Not strange at all, if we know him. He told them, so that presently, when the inevitable 
thing took place, they should remember that he had told them. In that hour, coupled with his foretelling 
of failure, he uttered the prophecy of coming victory. To know all the beauty of this story, read John’s 
account. Begin in the thirteenth chapter. It is the same story of these events in the upper room. Peter said, 
"Lord, whither goest thou?" Jesus replied, "Whither I go, thou canst not follow me now; but thou shalt 



follow afterwards.” Peter said, "Why cannot 1 follow thee even now? I will lay down my life for thee." 
Said Jesus, "Wilt thou lay down thy life for me? Verily, verily I say unto thee, the cock shall not crow, 
till thou hast denied me thrice. Let not your heart be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in me." 

You ask me where I am going. "1 go to prepare a place for you. And if I go ... I come again, and will 
receive you unto myself"; in spite of the feebleness that lurks within you, the weakness that will make 
you deny me. So the story runs on; the Shepherd with the sheep, preparing them, and linking his 
declaration of their failure with indications of his power; so that presently, in the depth of the agony of 
failure, they should have something to which they could hold, and be brought back. 

"Was there ever kindest Shepherd, 

Half so gentle, half so sweet?" 

All this shines out yet again and again in ever increasing beauty as we observe his patience with them. 
Listen to the gentle reminder to Peter when he found him asleep. "Couldest thou not watch one hour?" 
That was no rebuke, but a reminder, a reminder of the fact that he had told him so, and that he had 
vehemently protested against the accuracy of his Lord. "Couldest thou not watch?" 

Mark the generous recognition of our Lord in that hour. "The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak." Then consider one of the most beautiful things of all: "And he cometh the third time, and saith 
unto them. Sleep on now, and take your rest: it is enough; the hour is come; behold, the Son of man is 
betrayed into the hands of sinners. Arise, let us be going: behold, he that betrayeth me is at hand.” 

If it be read so, what an infinite muddle it is. What difficulties expositors have been put to with this 
passage. They have said that the Lord came to the disciples the last time, and said satirically, Sleep on! 
Nothing of the kind! He told them to "Sleep on now"; and they slept; and he watched them while they 
slept. Between the permission to sleep and the awaking, how long passed we do not know; but certainly 
some period. He said, "Sleep on now, and take your rest: it is enough." He meant, The hour is not come. 
Judas is not here yet! Sleep on now and get a rest. Then there was a waiting time. Presently he said: "The 
hour is come; Behold, the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. Arise, Jet us be going." 
Between the permission to rest, and the awaking, there was something which if I were an artist, I would 
try to paint. They could not watch with him. They were too sleepy. Ah! well, he said in effect: Go and 
have your sleep out; I can watch; and he watched them while they slept. The smitten Shepherd, the Cross 
ahead; and yet so patient with the men who could not watch with him that he let them take their sleep, 
and watched them! In the face of the Son of God, there was all anguish as he bent in prayer; and the 
infinite tenderness of motherhood at its best as he watched them. There is nothing more beautiful in all 
the dark hours than to see him in Gethsemane watching, while those three were asleep. Then they left 
him, but he did not leave them. So they were never parted from him, "No one is able to snatch them out 
of the Father’s hand," said he. 

The great value of this meditation to us is its revelation of the good Shepherd. 

Oh! Shepherd true, I may be weak, I shall deny thee! But let me follow. He will bring me through; for he 
is the good Shepherd, the great Shepherd, the chief Shepherd. 

Mark 14:53 

"And they led Jesus away ..." Mr 14:53 a 
Mr 14:53-72. 

IN our previous meditation we heard the last cadences of the Hallel sung by the Lord and his disciples; 
and then passed out with them to the silence of Olivet. We heard his prediction of their imminent 
scattering; and listened to their vehement protests. Reverently we followed him into the garden of 
Gethsemane, leaving eight disciples at the entrance; and three further on, but still far removed from the 
place of his loneliness. We saw him in communion and cooperation with his Father, in an experience of 



unfathomable mystery. We watched as Judas came, and the Son of man was arrested. We saw the flight 
of the eleven, and of the unnamed young man. Throughout that consideration we were impressed with 
the grace and glory of the Shepherd. 

We are now to consider the last events of that dark betrayal night. The paragraph pulsates with pain, and 
throbs with fever and unrest. 

We see first, the swift gathering together of an illegal assembly. The high priest, the chief priests, the 
elders, the rulers, and, as a subsequent verse says, the whole council assembled. In other words, the 
Sanhedrim came together. This was an illegal assembly. The law declared that the Sanhedrim must not 
meet at night under any circumstances. 

The law, moreover, provided that whenever the Sanhedrim met for the puipose of frying a prisoner, they 
should never pass sentence on the day of trial, but defer it. In spite of this they at once came to a decision 
that he was worthy of death. 

They were evidently ready, waiting, and expecting his coming. They had entered into unholy compact 
with one of his own disciples to betray him unto them. They knew full well that Judas had gone with an 
armed mob to arrest him. Therefore when he was arrested, they swiftly gathered together in the darkness 
of the night, in the house of the high priest. 

We hear the indistinct, and yet noisy clamour of the witnesses. We do not know whether these witnesses 
were heard singly, or whether they were all present at the same time. If singly, then the story told by one 
was contradicted by the next. The picture is more likely one of an irregular session of the court, in which 
witnesses listened to each other, contradicted each other, and quarrelled. 

There was a solemn interval of tense silence in which the high priest addressed himself immediately to 
the Prisoner, and, according to Matthew’s record, put him on oath. Mark simply says that he asked him: 
"Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?" Matthew gives us the form of his asking: "I adjure thee by 
the living God, that thou tell us whether thou art the Christ, the Son of God." This was the legal form of 
administering the oath. Jesus answered; affirming solemnly on oath, that he was the Messiah, and the 
Son of the Blessed. 

Then immediately followed a scene of confusion. The high priest in his wrath again committed an illegal 
act, in the rending of his garments. A reference to the Levitical law will show that the high priest was 
explicitly charged under no circumstances of emotion to adopt the heathen practice of the rending of 
clothes. This act of the High Priest was followed by an outbreak of brutal passion on the part of the 
members of the Sanhedrim. They spit upon him, and flung a garment over his face, the symbol of the 
death penalty; they struck him, through the garment, and said, "Prophesy ... who is he that struck thee?" 
"And the officers received him with blows of their hands.” 

In the meantime, in the court beneath, perchance in the outer court, some few steps down from where 
these events were transpiring, there was taking place the busy gossip of the officers; the soldiers, and the 
serving maids; and there, in the midst of them, was Peter, warming himself by the fire. There follows the 
account of his perturbation, of his profanity, and of his denial. 

Through all the story, so full of restlessness, fever, and pain, there is one element of strength. It is 
centralized and glorious in the Prisoner, Jesus. Strength was manifested first in his august and dignified 
silence; and then in his profound and pregnant speech. 

Thus, as we consider the whole paragraph, we feel how full it is of the essential things of human life. 
Emotion is here, acute and intense; volition is here, fixed and determined. The supreme note, however, is 
neither emotional, nor volitional; it is intellectual. The question suggested by the paragraph is a question 
that concerns the inspirations of conduct; the story unveils the reasons of those conceptions of the mind, 
which express themselves in actual deeds. The matter of vital interest here is that of viewpoint. 



conception, outlook. As we look into the inner life of the personalities that pass rapidly before us, while 
we are conscious of the intensity of emotion, and of the fixity of volition, the most arresting element is 
that of the revelation of the secret motives and conceptions which produced these effects. 

As from that standpoint we look at the paragraph, and at the things that it records, we are inclined at first 
to say in very deed: "Truth is fallen in the street." Here the intellect of the age is seen utterly at fault. To 
quote the words of Paul A written long afterwards to the Corinthian Christians, here the rulers of this 
world lacked wisdom: "Which none of the rulers of this world hath known: for had they known it, they 
would not have crucified the Lord of glory." Here also we see light and love, overshadowed and 
eclipsed, in the person of the cursing disciple. 

The first impression that the paragraph makes is that of truth wounded, beaten down, trampled under 
foot, violated. Yet we look again, and discover that Truth was never more erect. Behold It first; silent, 
declining speech, refusing a word, and most eloquent in Its silence. Then hear It, speaking at last; in 
terms so simple and so definite that there can be no misunderstanding of Its meaning; so, speaking that 
every lie falls back into shadow, and men are compelled at last to do in the clear daylight, the nefarious 
deeds they had been trying to perform in the darkness. 

From that standpoint of intellect or wisdom, looking at these scenes, we have a revelation first, of 
debased intelligence in the case of the rulers; secondly, of insulted and wounded intelligence in the case 
of Peter; thirdly, of victorious and triumphant intelligence, in the case of the Lord himself. 

The fundamental wrong, so far as the rulers were concerned was that the whole case was prejudged. That 
is perfectly patent. "The chief priests and the whole council sought witness against Jesus," — by no 
means to discover the truth concerning Him — but. "to put him to death." The revelation of some 
intellectual obscurity or wickedness is obvious. They were gathered together ostensibly for the purpose 
of investigation; but really they were mastered by one determination; the death of the Man who was 
arraigned before them. The inevitable issue of such a gathering would be that of ignorance. Light could 
not penetrate their minds. They were predetermined to encompass, at all costs, the destruction of the 
Prisoner at the bar. Ignorance must be the result of that attitude of mind. There was no room for light. 
What was said by one and another was contorted, twisted, to the one puipose of putting him to death. 

Let us watch the proceedings, for they reveal some striking facts. These men, mastered by this unholy 
passion, set upon realizing and encompassing the death of this Prisoner at the bar, were nevertheless 
compelled to a recognition of the rights of truth. Else why should they look for witnesses at all? Why not 
dispense with a trial, and at once lay violent hands upon him? No, that even they dare not do. They must 
seek some accusation which will appear to be true. They must find witnesses; they must have some 
reason for the thing they do. This was the unconscious compliment which devilish falsehood paid to the 
ascendancy of truth. 

True, there was a ghastly readiness to compromise, to accept as true the basest falsehood, if only it might 
be made to serve their purpose of having an appearance of truth. Oh! it was an unholy business; it is a 
terrible picture. Yet it is a wonderful illustration of that marvellous and inherent consciousness of right 
and wrong, from which humanity never has, and never can escape. Whenever humanity forgets to make 
its bow to truth, then humanity is entirely and absolutely hopeless. 

Only one witness borne against him has been preserved for us. We do not know what the other witness 
said. Doubtless the one witness preserved for us is an illustration of their whole attitude of mind. "And 
there stood up certain, and bare false witness against him, saying, we heard him say, I will destroy this 
temple that is made with hands, and in three days I will build another made without hands.” This is the 
most diabolical form of untruth, because it is an untruth in which there is an element of truth. We 
remember Tennyson’s words: 


"A lie that is all a lie, may be met with and fought outright; 
But a lie that is partly the truth, is a harder matter to fight.” 



There is a sense in which there was not a word of truth in this statement. There is a sense however, in 
which it was based upon something actually true. Notice in passing, how his words were treasured, not 
only by those who loved him, but by those who hated him. He had in the early days of his ministry, when 
first he cleansed the temple, said to the men who asked him by what authority he proceeded: "Destroy 
this temple, and in three days 1 will raise it up." It was a mysterious saying, not understood by those who 
heard him; not understood until after his resurrection even by his own disciples. It was so little 
understood by the men who heard him, that they laughed at him, and said: "Forty and six years was this 
temple in building, and wilt thou raise it up in three days?" Now even if, as they supposed, he had 
referred to the temple in Jerusalem, notice what he said: "Destroy this temple." There was no Suggestion 
in his word, that he would destroy it. He was speaking of what they would do, not of what he would do. 
Over against their destructive capacities, he placed his constructive ability, "In three days I will raise it 
up." The reference, as we now know, was to the temple of his body. They did not know that. But on the 
ground of their own understanding, mark their remembrance of his words after three years have passed; 
and observe their distortion of them. 

Mark twice records the fact that these witnesses failed, and for one reason. Their witness did not agree. 
There is no harmony in falsehood. A lie must always be covered by a lie. 

"Ah! what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practise to deceive." 

The men who had been observant of Jesus during the days of his public ministry — not his disciples, but 
his watchers — had heard his words, and seen his works, and perfectly understood his claim. That is 
made evident by the form of the high priest’s question: "Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?" 
Why ask that question if they did not understand his claim? Nevertheless, in spite of every word spoken, 
and every work wrought, they were set upon his murder. Whatever intellectual conviction they might 
have had concerning the beauty of his words, or the beneficence of his works, such conviction must be 
debased and refused. Yet, in that ghastly attitude of mind, they made a false appeal to truth; and then 
with a lie sought to slay the Lord of truth. 

Let us take next that which is last in the story, the picture of Peter. We see in Peter a man whose 
intelligence had been singularly illuminated, and a man who had wonderfully responded to the 
illumination of his intelligence. What brought Peter to that outer Court? It was the light in his own soul 
that took him there; and that light was shining with a great brightness. He knew his Master. He knew the 
insight of his Lord. That had been his first revelation of Jesus when at the first his brother Andrew had 
brought him face to face with Christ, and Christ had said, "Thou art Simon, the son of John: thou shalt be 
called Rock." In that moment Peter had discovered in Jesus One who knew his deepest nature; and ever 
after he had been patient with him, and had realized the latent capacities of his soul. Peter had not 
forgotten these things. He knew how for three years the Master had with infinite tenderness borne with 
him, led him, instructed him, and brought him nearer and yet ever nearer to himself in love and 
adoration. Love and adoration in Peter, were the outcome of clear understanding. 

We must not forget, nor undervalue the fact, that six months before, Peter at Caesarea Philippi had said 
exactly what the high priest now asked him. "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Blessed.” That light was 
still shining in the soul of Peter; and he loved his Lord with a love that was the outcome thereof. It was 
his love for his Lord that took him into the courts of the high priest. Peter had followed him afar off, yet 
he had followed him! No other disciple had done this, except John; but John went at no risk, because he 
was related to the high priest. Peter took great risk when he went. 

Neither let us forget that Peter had drawn the sword, and smitten Malchus. The impulse was a right one. 
Wrong things are done from a right impulse sometimes. Moses was shut out of the promised land 
because he did a wrong thing with a right impulse. The more clearly we see all this, the more shall we 
understand the sorrowful thing that took place that day. When Peter denied his Lord, he was insulting his 
own intelligence. Yet descending to profanity, he took his oath that he did not know Jesus at all. 



Let us try to put the doings of these two places side by side. Probably the court, where Jesus stood in the 
midst of the priests and elders was somewhat elevated, by a few steps perhaps, from "the court beneath," 
as Mark says, where the officers and the maid-servants were, and Peter also. In the first false witness 
after false witness arose; the high priest put Jesus on oath; Jesus took the oath that the confession that 
Peter made several months ago was true. In the second, there was the clamour of the gossip of the 
officers, the saucy laugh of a servant maid, as she said to Peter, you belong to them. The great soul of 
Peter stumbled and fell at the laugh of that serving-maid, and presently he took an oath that he did not 
know Jesus; Jesus on oath, within; Peter on oath, without. Peter outside, taking his oath that he did not 
know him; Jesus inside, taking his oath that what Peter had said in the better hour of his life, was true. 
The contrast is vivid. 

Peter was lying about his faith. He did know him; more, he wonderfully understood him. He was also 
violating his own love. Here was an instance of the contradiction of sinners against themselves. He was 
wounding his own soul. This must be borne in mind. Peter’s love for Jesus never failed; his faith in Jesus 
never failed. Christ had said to him, "I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not," and his faith never 
failed. His hope failed, the light of hope went out; his courage failed; but never his faith, nor his love. 
Here then, was a man who believed in Jesus, who loved him with a great heart, or he never had followed 
him to that court; denying his faith, and the denial was a lie; denying his love, and the denial was a lie. 
His own intelligence was insulted; the truth that was in him, and never really destroyed, was flung in the 
mire. 

Yet look again; and mark how that light which was the inspiration of his going to the court, though 
insulted when he lied, persisted; and at last mastered him. The final thing is not the denial, but the tears. 
The last phase of the picture is not that of a cursing, profane man; a man made into a coward by the taunt 
of a servant maid. The last picture is that of a man gathering his garment about him, and hurrying from 
the first into the darkness of the night; a strong man in tears. Another evangelist tells us that Jesus looked 
at him. Probably between these two courts, the higher where were the priests, and the lower where were 
the servants, there was only a curtain which may have been drawn aside, and from within, Jesus looked 
at Peter. In the course of a sermon I once heard Father Stanton say something about this very scene, 
which was very suggestive. Said he: "Never forget that the look of Jesus would have been wasted on 
Peter, if it had not been that Peter was looking at Jesus." The look of Peter toward the Lord is a 
revelation in itself, as surely as is the look of the Lord toward Peter. 

1 will not attempt to interpret that look of Jesus; but I am quite sUre that it did not mean: "1 told you so!" 
Another thing is also certain, though perhaps not quite so patent; Jesus did not by that look say to Peter, 
What are you doing to me? Why are you wounding me? Christ was too selfless to have meant that. I 
think he said to Peter, in his look: Peter, why are you wounding yourself? Then Peter went out and wept. 
Poets sometimes talk of "blinding tears." I suppose there are such, but I do not know them. I also have 
wept. I did not find that tears of this kind were blinding tears; they are sight-giving tears! Charles 
Mackay’s lines are full of beauty: 

"O ye tears, oh ye tears! I am than kf ul that ye run; 

Though ye trickle in the darkness, ye shall glitter in the sun; 

The rainbow cannot shine if the rain refuse to fall, 

And the eyes that cannot weep, are the saddest eyes of all." 

Peter wept; and his tears were evidences of the answer of his soul to the truth of his faith; and to the love 
which he had so cruelly insulted and desecrated as he denied his Lord. 

Reverently in conclusion, let us look at the central picture. Here is One who in his intelligence is 
victorious, though it is a dark, dark hour of apparent defeat. No debasement of intelligence is here; no 
insulting of intelligence. Truth declines to argue with a lie. The silence of our Lord here, and at other 
points during this trial, was wonderfully eloquent. The witnesses were lying. The witnesses were 
distorting his words. What hast thou to say? said the high priest; and he answered him never a word. 



Truth is silent in the presence of a lie, because even the truth cannot contradict a lie so as to end it; and 
also because a lie cannot harm truth in the final issue. 


But when he was challenged on oath he answered; and his answer was remarkable in the effect it 
produced in that court of justice. Said the high priest, "Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?" and 
he said, "I am." As he said so, he swept away the refuge of lies which they were attempting to make for 
themselves. Listen to the high priest, "What further need have we of witnesses?" His answer had swept 
that need away. The answer of Jesus compelled wickedness to act in the light. If they would slay him, 
they must do so on the basis of that claim, and not for a false reason. By that one word on his part, his 
affirmation on oath that he was the Messiah, and the Son of the Blessed; he removed all the false 
witnesses, and swept away the refuge of lies. For evermore therefore, the murder of the Son of God is 
seen in all its ghastliness, for they rejected him for claiming to be that which the centuries have 
proclaimed him to be. 

Then he added to his claim that further word: "Ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of 
Power, and coming with the clouds of heaven.” This was a poetic declaration, borrowed from the prophet 
Daniel, in which prophecy the Son of man is seen coming, not to earth, but to heaven; coming to sit at 
the right hand of the Ancient of Days, to be the Ruler of the universe. That is what Christ told these men 
they should see; not his second advent, but his coming into, and sitting in the place of power. 

The last note is that most of help to us. The chief glory of the light in the midst of the darkness, is that of 
its revelation of the deep-seated love and devotion of a disciple; and the action and grace of the Lord in 
giving that love and devotion their chance of recovery in spite of deflection. The very last thing in the 
dark betrayal night is the vision of the tears of Peter! Upon those tears the light of God’s face rises; and 
they become radiant with rainbow glory, suggesting for evermore to hearts that believe and love, that 
even though in unutterable folly they deny him, he makes a way by which his banished one may return. 

Mark 15:1 

"He saved others; himself he cannot save" Mr 15:31. 

Mr 15:1-32. 

THESE words were uttered by the religious rulers in Israel, the chief priests. With them were associated 
the moral rulers, the scribes. Mark distinctly tells us that the words were spoken among themselves, but 
evidently in the hearing of the assembled people. The statement revealed the thought, at the moment, of 
the spiritual and moral rulers of Israel concerning Jesus. They were spoken, as Mark also reveals, with 
equal distinctness, in mockery. They were the words of jeering contempt. 

This becomes the more patent as we read the remainder of what they said: "Let the Christ, the King of 
Israel, now come down from the Cross, that we may see and believe." Those words were saturated with 
the spirit of contempt and mockery. Jesus had claimed to be the Christ, on solemn oath before the high 
priest but a few hours previously. He had claimed to be the King of Israel, with equal solemnity before 
Pilate the Roman Procurator, even more recently. Let this Christ, this King of Israel come down from the 
Cross. Then mark the last tone of satire: "That we may see and believe"; he has always been calling us to 
believe, and declaring that unless we believed we should die in our sins; let him now give us some proof, 
so that we may believe! It was the language of jeering contempt. They were singularly cruel and devilish 
words, for supposing them to be true, in the sense in which they meant them, then the cruelty of uttering 
them under such conditions is almost unthinkable and utterly appalling. Observe their admission: "He 
saved others.” That was a fact which even they could not deny. Everywhere, in Jerusalem, in all the 
towns and villages and hamlets through the countryside, were those whom he had saved. Palsied limbs 
were stilled with peacefulness; blind eyes were looking out with joy upon the light of day; dumb mouths 
were uttering forth the praises of the Lord; men long oppressed with serious disease, and women bowed 
down with long infirmities, were well. "He saved others.” They were bound to admit the fact. There 
could be no contradiction. What refinement of brutality then, to taunt him in this hour with his inability 



to deliver himself! Even if they believed that his claims to Messiahship were worthless, common 
decency would have said, now it is over, let him die in peace. But no! such is the human heart, in spite of 
all refinement, in spite of all culture. So they taunted him in his dying, "He saved others; himself he 
cannot save.” 

These words of the spiritual and moral rulers were singularly revealing, drawing attention to the then 
condition of Jesus, making us look at him and think. They were singularly revealing also, in manifesting 
the ignorance of the men who uttered them. But these words, uttered in the ignorance both of contempt 
and hatred, were most of all remarkable in that in the uttering of them they declared, all unwittingly, the 
supreme and central truth concerning him: "He saved others; himself he cannot save." 

Let us then, first look at him as they saw him; secondly, consider their double mistake; and finally, think 
of the issue of that upon which they looked, but did not understand. 

In the first place we will attempt to see him as he was seen of men that day. Two ugly words cover the 
whole story. They saw him, condemned and executed. We are not dwelling in these meditations upon 
details. I am growingly impressed, that the only way to come to these stories of Christ is with the self¬ 
same reticent reverence which characterized the men who wrote the story. We have no detailed 
description of the actual crucifixion in either Gospel. When these writers came to the actuality, they ever 
dismissed it, as it seems to me, in an almost half-whisper: "They crucified him." 1 wish Art had been as 
reticent, in all the centuries, and that we had no pictures of Jesus on the Cross. I say we are not dealing 
with details, but we must not forget this dark background; he was condemned, executed; high lifted upon 
the Roman gibbet; apparently one of three malefactors, doers of evil. That is how they saw him; 
condemned, found guilty by the highest religious court, of blasphemy against God Almighty; rejected for 
Barabbas, Barabbas being chosen by the priest-inspired crowd, fickle and unstable as a crowd always is; 
— God pity the man who depends upon a crowd; finally they saw him delivered, as expedient, by 
political authority, that of Pontius Pilate. 

After he had raised Lazarus from the dead, a council was held among these self-same chief priests and 
rulers, and the subject of discussion at the council was this: What are we doing? Everybody is going after 
this Man, and unless we stop his influence, we shall — to quote the spirit of the passage — lose our 
power and place with the Roman authorities. It was then and there that Caiaphas the high priest had said: 
"It is expedient for you that one should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not." John 
interpreted the deeper meaning of that, for he added, "This he said not of himself"; but what Caiaphas 
meant was this: we must get rid of him, it is politically necessary to get rid of him. That was the ground 
of their appeal to Pilate, and the ground upon which Pilate delivered him. His condemnation was 
considered expedient in the interest of political necessity. 

Thus we see him upon the Cross, crucified with malefactors; as a danger to the Roman rule, as having 
exercised an evil influence among the people of his time, as being the enemy of God. Therefore we look 
upon him with the eyes of these men, as done for, and done with. The body is destroyed, the spirit is 
dismissed, and the world is rid of him. The body is destroyed; those feet that have travelled long, long 
miles for three persistent years; and those hands that have been held out in blessing, and have touched 
men from disease into health, from death into life, from suffering into joy; they are fast at last; they have 
nailed them to the gibbet. Those ears that have always been open to listen to a story of sorrow, those eyes 
that have flashed with the light of essential emotion and tenderness and strength; the ears are deafening 
as he hangs there, and the light of the eyes is fading. That voice that has so often been heard, is soon to 
be silenced. They have destroyed the body and they have dismissed the spirit. The Sadducees probably 
denied that he had a spirit; the Pharisees claiming that he had, now saw it passing into Hades, the world 
of departed, spirits. At least they would be rid of him. It was then that they said, "He saved others; 
himself he cannot save." 


Now let us observe their double mistake; first their literal blunder; and secondly, their spiritual blunder. 



As to their literal blunder, let us for the moment forget all that we know spiritually of the significance of 
these words of our text. It is a little difficult to get away from the ultimate spiritual interpretation, even at 
the beginning of our meditation. They said, "He saved others," a great admission — "Himself he cannot 
save," a strong declaration. They were wrong, and first they were entirely wrong, even in the sense in 
which they meant the thing they said. Jesus, during those four and twenty hours, could easily have saved 
himself. His. being upon the Cross was not the result of their victory over him. They had not caught him, 
trapped him, shut him up, imprisoned him, crucified him, and so beaten him. His being on the Cross was 
not their victory. All that is not the deepest truth. Jesus could have escaped the Cross in three ways. He 
could have escaped the Cross by diplomacy with Pilate. Pilate earnestly sought some loophole of escape, 
wrought with strange and weird persistence to discover some way by which he could deliver him; and a 
word from Jesus would have been enough. Some word of diplomacy, of policy, of arrangement; and all 
the priests would have been powerless to persuade Pilate to the thing he ultimately did. It was the 
silence, the heroic silence of Jesus that compelled Pilate to do what he finally did. If for the moment that 
is not convincing, then hear the words of Jesus spoken to Pilate as recorded by another evangelist: "Thou 
wouldest have no power against me, except it were given thee from above." He could have escaped. 

But there was another way in which he might have escaped, and in proportion as we really get into the 
atmosphere of this wonderful scene we shall realize it. He could have escaped by popular appeal. The cry 
of the crowd, presently hissed between shut teeth, "Crucify, crucify!" was but a parrot cry. They were 
only repeating what they had been told to say. The high priests persuaded them to it. If one catches a 
mob anywhere at the psychic moment, it will shout anything under God’s heaven! Individually, that mob 
may go home to repent of what it shouted, but under the influence of excitement they will do it. The 
crowd was driven by the high priests because they appealed to it first. Supposing Jesus had reached them 
first with an appeal! The attempt of the rulers to avoid the feast time as the hour of his arrest, was based 
on their knowledge that this was so. They said: "Not during the feast, lest a tumult arise among the 
people.” They knew perfectly well that he had but to stand erect for one moment, and say something to 
that crowd, and the whole mob would have swept the priests out of the way, and delivered him. But he 
did not do it. He did not save himself. 

1 cannot consider this matter without going further; for he is not wholly a man as I am. If not by 
diplomacy with Pilate, if not by popular appeal, then he could have escaped by Divine wrath and 
destruction of his enemies. Listen to him as he said, but a little while before to one of his own disciples: 
"Thinkest thou that 1 cannot beseech my Father, and he shall even now send me more than twelve 
legions of angels?" Knowing full well the danger, or, at least the inadequacy of imagination, yet as I look 
upon that scene, being no Sadducee, believing as I do in angels as well as spirits, it seems as though the 
very hosts of heaven could hardly be restrained from delivering him. One glance of his eye, one word of 
power, and Pilate and priests and mob would have been swept away. He could have delivered himself. 
That was their literal blunder. 

Involved within it, is that which is the deeper thing; their spiritual blunder. He could not save himself! 
But his inability was born of his ability; his weakness was the outcome of his strength. He was strong 
enough not to save himself, strong enough to decline diplomacy with the Procurator, strong enough to be 
silent when one word would have turned the mob into an army of his friends, strong enough to restrain 
his own omnipotence, and to bow, bend, stoop, submit. He could not save himself. 

Whence came that strength which manifested itself in weakness? What were the secrets of that ability 
which had its most eloquent expression in disability? I shall attempt to answer the question, by putting 
the actual facts concerning the Lord Jesus, in contrast with the ways already suggested, that were open to 
him for escape. 

Instead of employing diplomacy, we see him cooperating with God; that is, acting in conformity with 
truth, moving along the line of the essential and the eternal; setting his face resolutely, in spite of all that 
such setting of his face involved, in the direction of holiness and light. Here we pass into the mists. Here 
we come into the presence of the mystery. Yet, through the mists, out of which the light breaks; and the 
mystery, through the darkness of which the revelation has proceeded, he was striving against sin, and he 



was resisting unto blood! Because that was the Divine pathway — why it was, is not now under 
discussion, — because in the Divine economy he could only slay death by dying, only end sin by being 
made sin in an appalling mystery, he would have no conference with any suggestion of escape from that 
pathway. In that cooperation with God, in conformity to the underlying and essential truth, however dark 
the way and mysterious the hour, he was strong enough to be weak enough to die. 

Or again; the second method of escape that was certainly open to him on the natural level was that he 
might have escaped by popular appeal. He did not, because he was acting in separation from man — that 
is by separation from sinners, uninfluenced by their advice, by their votings, by their clamour — and 
with God for their sakes. Perhaps we can understand this better if we allow our minds to travel away 
from the scene for a moment, and remember that ever and anon in human history, as those have appeared 
who have trod this self-same pathway — not in the same degree, but obedient to the self-same 
principle — over and over again the men who have fashioned the ages, and have made the conditions 
which have been brighter and better and purer for the world, have had to stand alone, separating 
themselves from humanity in the interest of humanity, travelling up new Calvaries, Calvaries for which 
they gathered inspiration here. So he withdrew from the crowd, he did not ask its aid. He made no appeal 
to them; and that for their sakes. In the interest of their condition, and in order that presently he might 
win from them a truer j udgment, a more righteous vote, a sanctified assent, he asked nothing of them. He 
trod the winepress alone, separate in his heroism from humanity, for the sake of humanity. 

Or again, if we really seek for the secret of his strength, it is to be found finally, fundamentally, and 
inclusively in that he, who might that day have escaped the Cross by an act of Divine destruction 
inspired by Divine wrath, accepted the Cross in order to an act of salvation inspired by Divine love. He 
was still acting under the mastery of the will of his God; here also, as surely as when he declined 
diplomacy, and stood alone for truth, he was moving along the line of the essential and the eternal; here, 
he was not in conflict with God, but in cooperation with him. He could not save himself, because he was 
one with God in a double determination; the determination to smite and blast and destroy sin; and the 
determination to heal and lift and ennoble a sinning race. Not these things held him; the court, and the 
brutality of his enemies; but his o’ermastering, and o’erwhelming love. He could not save himself. 
Therefore he can save others. 

So, finally, let us glance at the issue of what they did not understand. Yet the whole truth of that was 
expressed in what they themselves did say. What is the issue of that attitude of Jesus? He saved others. 
Perhaps it would be better to change their statement a little, not to interfere with its essential thought, but 
to change merely the tenses of its verbs; so that from beneath the mistake, the essential truth which they 
knew not may emerge. They said, "He saved others," and the tense was past. They were looking back. 
"Himself he cannot save," and the tense was present. They were looking at him on the Cross. We look 
back at this scene, and say: himself he could not save. We look around to-day, and say: he saves others. 
Though they did not understand it — even the disciples themselves did not understand, but presently 
light came, and ever and anon these men who wrote the records reveal in some passing phrase their past 
ignorance and their new illumination — the truth is this, that all those whom he had already saved, he 
had saved in the power of the fact that he could not, in that final way, save himself. He had opened blind 
eyes, he had healed palsied limbs, he had driven fever away, he had restored physical conditions; but he 
always did these things upon the basis of his passion and his atonement. The writers came to know it, I 
repeat, and one memorable passage comes to mind, in which Matthew tells the secret of a wonderful 
eventide by the side of the sea. They brought unto him from all the countryside the sick folk, and he 
healed them all. If Matthew had written his record that night, he would have written with wonder and 
amazement; but later on the publican saw things as he had never seen them; and in the light of the 
resurrection, when he wrote his record afterwards, this is what he said: he healed them all, "that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken through Isaiah the prophet, saying, himself took our infirmities, and bare 
our diseases." Behind all his physical healing, was the spiritual passion of the Lord. I reverently declare 
that the Man of Nazareth would never have healed a sick lad or lass, man or woman, but in the power of 
that hour, when they mocked him and scorned him. 



Turning from that past, to which they looked, and considering that future toward which he was looking 
when he could not save himself because he would not save himself, let us ask what is the issue of that 
great fact. We will confine ourselves to the atmosphere of this very story in considering this matter; 
measuring the strength by the weakness; going again to the threefold door of escape that was open to him 
in the natural, and considering the threefold issue in the supernatural. He might have escaped by 
diplomacy. He was bound by the simplicity of truth. He might have escaped by popular appeal. He was 
bound by a separation from popular acclaim in order to the redemption of the populace. He might have 
escaped by the exercise of his Divine power in wrath. He was bound by the consideration of a Divine 
love and mercy. 

Now what has the issue been? He established authority on the basis of truth, rather than on the shifting 
sand of diplomacy. Jesus Christ is not ruling over men by diplomacy, by compromise. Perhaps one of the 
most terrific things, one of the most frightening things, and one of the most blessed things concerning him 
is that he will not make a compromise with men, that he will enter into no diplomatic relationship with 
them by which, if they grant him so much, he will grant them so much, he will not meet men half-way. 
There is no diplomacy in the government of Jesus. The day will dawn, which is not yet, but which must 
be, when delegated authority; — and all authority is delegated to the Christian; in his understanding of the 
universe, and his philosophy of the world, the final authority is God, and the powers that be are all 
ordained by God for beneficent purposes; — shall be based, not upon diplomacy but upon truth. 1 do not 
say that all diplomacy must be untrue, but it is in terrible danger of being untrue. I will go so far as to say 
that when in this country we have done with a good deal of our diplomacy, and the whole truth of foreign 
conditions is before the people, we shall do better than we have done; when we have simple, clear 
statements of the facts of the case, and not half-veiled lies that deceive. That day is coming. We are 
moving toward it slowly, through catastrophe and cataclysm and blood and fire and vapour of smoke; and 
all the way he leads, the Man who can save others, because he would not save himself. 

Consequently, therefore, by his action he prepared for a popular vote which shall be inspired by wisdom 
and by love. He prepared for a people ransomed, and a people emancipated, who presently will bow to 
the authority of his truth, and acclaim him Lord. To-day we may hold almost in contempt the opinion of 
the crowd. How soon a man is forgotten. Let him drop out, and who thinks or cares for him? Let a 
prophet be gone, and within a decade there will be a letter in the newspaper, drawing attention to the fact 
that his grave is neglected! If a man is going to depend upon the opinion of a crowd, God pity that man. 
Nevertheless, the day is coming when all peoples and kindreds and nations and tongues and 
temperaments will forget their differences, and merge in one great song, and it will be the song that 
proclaims Immanuel, King of kings, and Lord of lords. But that day would never have been reached but 
by his pathway of loneliness. 

Finally, therefore, he made possible the saving of those very men who otherwise would have been 
destroyed. What men? Those very men locally, for the universal will best be seen here in the light of the 
local. The men who were round his Cross, the soldiers who crucified him, the mob that clamoured 
against him; the priests, those very men could be saved because he did not save himself. There is a little 
statement of history, in the Acts of the Apostles, full of interest: "And the word of God increased, and the 
number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem exceedingly; and a great company of the priests were 
obedient to the faith." These very men that mocked him, that jeered at him, he made possible their 
saving! In that is the greatness of his victory. 

This, blessed be God, is the Gospel. He saves others; himself he could not save. Or once again, to change 
the reading: To save others, he did not save himself. He could not save himself, because he was 
determined to save others. 

If we name his name, if we wear his sign, if we profess that we are Christ’s men and Christ’s women, 
then we have to remember that this is not the Gospel only; it is the law. It is the abiding principle of the 
propagation of the Gospel, and must be to the end of stress and strain and conflict. Every Christian 
worker of whom it is true that he or she is saving others, cannot save himself or herself. Or again to 
change the method of the statement; the measure in which we are at the end of attempting to save 



ourselves, is the measure in which we are moving out upon the highway of being able to save others. 

That is true in statesmanship. That is true in all the ministry of men to the needs created by the tragedy of 
life. It is true of the Sunday School class; and it is true of the pulpit. 

It is true of statesmanship. If statesmen are attempting to save themselves and their country, they will 
fail. If statesmen are seeking the larger good, and are moving along the line of giving themselves out in 
sacrifice in order to reach the larger goal, they will save others. 

In the case of those who minister to human need, doctors and nurses, I need not argue it. It is always true 
of such that they are not counting their own lives dear unto them, that they may make this sacred service 
of ministry and sacrifice. 

It is true of the Sunday School class. It is true of the pulpit. We can make no contribution toward the 
victory of spiritual truth save at the point of sacrifice. A young minister fresh from college, said to W. L. 
Watkinson, that master of satire, upon one occasion, "You know, Dr. Watkinson, preaching does not take 
anything out of me." "No," said Dr. Watkinson, "and therefore, it puts nothing into anyone else!" That is 
true. Biblically true. If we are to save others, we cannot save ourselves. The only question that we have 
to face is this: Are we strong enough to be weak, mighty enough to submit, able for the gracious 
disability out of which the forces that renew, spring for the blessing of humanity? 

Mark 15:33 

"A stone against the door of the tomb." Mr 15:46. 

Mr 15:33-47. 

THERE is a note of brooding melancholy about these words. They revive some of our own most 
despairing experiences. The open grave, the mortal remains laid therein, the closing of the grave, the 
going back to face the days ahead without the comradeship of the loved one; these are the things that 
come crowding back upon us as we read these words, "a stone against the door of the tomb.” 

As we separate the thought suggested by the words from the sequel of the narrative, all these feelings of 
the heart are accentuated a thousandfold when we think of the One Whose body was placed within the 
rock-hewn tomb of Joseph of Arimathaea. The. shadows of evening were gathering about the garden 
when this thing was done. It was the close of a stupendous day. At nine o’clock in the morning they had 
crucified the prophet of Nazareth, who, while he saved others, could not save himself; and for three 
hours the tides of human passion had raged around him on his Cross. At noon supernatural darkness had 
settled upon the scene, and at three of the afternoon he had breathed out his Spirit. Now, at even, two 
men, Joseph of Arimathaea and Nicodemus, are seen enswathing the body, and laying it in the tomb; 
while two women, Mary of Magdala and Mary the mother of Jesus, are watching. These acts of love 
being completed, Joseph rolled the stone to the entrance of the already prepared tomb: "A stone against 
the door of the tomb." 

Here we pause. This is death’s victory. The world is without Christ. What lay buried in that grave? Our 
meditation is an attempt to answer that enquiry; that we may consider together the beauty of that which 
was dead, and the ugliness of the fact of death. 

First we see the death of things of beauty. "A stone against the door of the tomb." When referring to the 
beauty of that which was dead, I am thinking not so much of the personal and sentimental, as of the 
universal and essential. To the disciples at the moment, the former things were of course the most real, 
and supreme; the personal loss, the sense of loss, the sentimental consciousness. It is at this point that we 
feel the most acute human sympathy with them, realizing that in that scene and those circumstances, 
there are elements with which we are appallingly and tragically familiar to-day; not with a familiarity 
that breeds contempt, for no man who loves life loves death, or pretends to admire it. It is ghastly, 
horrible, devilish, wherever it appears. Yet larger things were involved in the disciples’ sense than those 



which were personal and sentimental; and our thought is not so much of them in that personal and 
sentimental sense, as of the world, of the ages, of life in its entirety. In that grave wherein lay the body of 
the dead Jesus, life was challenged, insulted, and spit upon, as it never had been before, and as it never 
has been since. Whatever we may feel about the tragedy of death, here it is in its most ghastly form; for 
here, central to human history, is a death by the side of which none other seems to be able to compare. 

1 enquire what then lay within that tomb? 1 propose to answer the enquiry by referring to four things that 
for those three days and nights the world had lost, and which the world had lost for ever if this had been 
the end of Jesus. The things of beauty which we have been looking upon as we have studied this Gospel; 
which our eyes have seen, and we have beheld, which we have heard as we have caught the accents of 
the voice of the dead Man, which we have spiritually touched and handled as we have grown familiar 
with him, walking the ways of men; these things of beauty have been slain, and now lie dead in that 
rock-hewn tomb. 

In that tomb there is first a dead conception of God. There is moreover, a dead ideal of humanity. There 
is beyond that, a dead passion to redeem. Consequently and finally, there is a dead religion. 

A dead conception of God. Not long before his Cross, when one of his enquiring disciples, Philip, had in 
his agony cried out amid the shadows of the upper room, "Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us," Jesus 
had said, "He that hath seen me hath seen the Father." In order to be true to the line of our meditation, 
without arguing the truth of that declaration of Jesus, but accepting it as from himself, we now enquire 
what conception of God had been presented in him? What was his idea of God? Not the idea of his, 
teaching, for his claim was not that men who had heard him had discovered the truth about God; but that 
"He that hath seen me hath seen the Father." In the uttering of that word, on the purely human level, our 
Lord was proclaiming a truth that is of universal application. Every man reveals his god by what he is in 
himself. Every man has a god, however much he may deny the existence of the God in whom we 
believe, however much he may declare that he bends the knee to none in worship, and recognizes no 
authority over him other than that of his own will. The god of a man is that to which he yields the 
devotion of his life, in thought and energy. It may be gold, pleasure, fame; but seated at the centre of 
every human life is some master idea, passion, desire, enterprise; and that is the god of the man. Sooner 
or later that god will manifest itself in the man’s life. There is a sense therefore, in which every man may 
say, he that hath seen me hath seen my god; for a man becomes like his god. 

Now when Jesus said: "He that hath seen me hath seen the Father," I am aware that there were 
profounder significances in the word than this particular one, but we may begin here. What have we seen 
in him as we have walked with him during this time of our meditation upon this one brief Gospel? We 
have seen in him grace and truth; mercy and justice; peace and righteousness. The wonder of the 
revelation, however, does not consist so much in these particular qualities as they have been represented 
in Jesus, but in the fact of their union in him. This union was a new revelation in man, and therefore a 
new revelation of God. Man had known something of God in the past, as to his truth, his justice, and his 
righteousness; and it is equally true — and no man can have been a diligent student of the old Hebrew 
prophecies without admitting it — they had known very much of his grace, mercy, and peace. But in him 
these things were united, without doing violence to the distinctive value of either. The wonder and the 
marvel of the conception of God that had been given to these men who surrounded Jesus, was that in him 
these things thus met. John declared, "We beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the 
Father" — and then he described what he meant in a phrase — "full of grace and truth." Grace, 
compassion, mercy; truth, the right, devotion to the essential; and yet the two things always merged in 
him; grace and truth, mercy and justice, peace and righteousness. In the few brief years of his public 
ministry, his conception of God, not in his teaching alone, but in all that he was in himself, had been 
given to a little group of men. It was a thing of ineffable beauty, a thing of surpassing wonder, a thing 
that we are compelled to admit, that after two millenniums have gone the Church has not been able 
finally to express the beauty of, with all its thinking, and all its devotion. Now that conception of God 
lies dead in a grave; and the stone is rolled against the door of the tomb. 



In the second place there lay dead in that grave an ideal of humanity. Once again to quote the words of 
Jesus himself he had said to men, "He that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the 
light of life"; his meaning being that if a man would follow him, that man would in him see the light and 
glory of his own being. He claimed to have fulfilled in his own living the real meaning of the secret of 
the possibility of every human life. Looking back at Jesus from the standpoint of our common humanity, 
what then have we seen in him? We have seen a Being, spiritual, but very definitely material. We have 
seen One who in all his thinking and all his speaking and all his acting was perpetually conscious of the 
supernatural, the vastness that lies beyond; but equally and patently conscious of all the temporal and 
near, the things his hands touched, and upon which his feet trod. We have seen One characterized by an 
awful dignity, even in his humanity; a majesty so pronounced and so profound, that 1 make one brief 
statement with which all will agree, no one ever dared to take a liberty with him. There was an aloofness 
about Jesus that held men away from him. Yet there was a meekness which brought all men into the 
closest touch with him; and publicans and sinners dared to draw nigh to him for to hear him. 

Here again, the ideal of humanity revealed in the Person of Jesus is not so much that of these separate 
qualities, for we have also seen men who have been spiritual; we have come into contact with people 
supremely, conscious of the supernatural things; individuals who were characterized by a dignified 
majesty that prevented our taking liberties with them. On the other hand we have found in the common 
crowd of people, men and women living within the temporal; and also people who were meek and 
merciful and generous. But the ideal of humanity in Jesus was the merging of these things in him; for to 
him the sacred and the secular were not two realms for ever to be kept apart to him all secular things 
were sacred; all sacred things were secular. The things of the vast eternities to him were the things with 
which men were to deal every day and every hour in every circumstance, and every condition. All the 
little things of life were to be dealt with as related to the eternal things. With him his majesty expressed 
itself in meekness. With him his meekness was powerful in its majesty. These men had lived in close 
companionship for three years with a Man who towered above them — apart from his Deity, and his 
claims to Deity — in his humanity. He was surpassingly wonderful, at once awe-inspiring and beautiful, 
in his revelation of the possibility of human life. Now that One lay dead, and they had rolled a stone to 
the door of his tomb. 

Yet once more; and because of our own condition of heart and soul and life and experience, this thing is 
more wonderful than all. These men had seen in these three years, a human Being mastered by one 
passion, that of redeeming lost things. This was the story of his life: "The Son of man came to seek and 
to save that which was lost." That was new; that was something even the Hebrew religion, divine as it 
was in its origin, had never understood, never preached; that was something that Greek philosophy had 
never dreamed of, and would have laughed out of court as being unutterable foolishness. Men had 
known high inspirations before the coming of Jesus; they had desired to create the new, and that 
passionate desire was the inspiration of all artistic effort; they had craved to know the truth, and that 
craving was the inspiration of all philosophy; they had endeavoured to preserve the good, and that 
endeavour however much they had failed, had been the underlying reason of every attempt at 
government. 

But in Jesus there appeared, — in the midst of the millenniums, centuries, cycles; in the midst of the 
artistic aspirations, the philosophic endeavours, and the efforts at government; — One who said: my 
master-purpose in the world is not to create the new, is not to know the truth, is not to preserve the good; 
but to get hold of the effete, and make it new; to touch the false t and transmute it into the true; to reach 
the bad, and make it good. "The Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost." In proportion 
as we have the great human experience, in proportion as we are able to escape from ourselves 
individually, and to think in the terms of humanity as a whole, humanity as we know it, with all its 
sorrows and sighings, and wounds, with all its weariness, agonies, and heartbreaks, we shall realize that 
this is what we need supremely; some One who can lay his hand upon the dead, withered flower, and 
make it live and blossom with new beauty; who can lay his hand upon poor, withered, unworthy life, and 
make it beautiful again; a heart that beats with all the movements of compassionate Deity. That was the 
passion of Jesus. Where is he? Dead! They have rolled a stone to the door of his tomb! 



Ultimately therefore 1 see dead in that grave, not merely a conception of God, an ideal of humanity, a 
passion to redeem; but resultantly, a religion; in all the broadest, widest, and most inclusive sense of that 
great and gracious word. A religion having foundations, having structural processes, having a finality in 
view; a religion that fundamentally was faith in God and in man; a religion that structurally was love 
working toward the satisfaction of the Divine heart, and the well-being of human conditions; a religion 
which in its finality was hope, rejoicing in hope of the glory of God, and consequently rejoicing in hope 
of the glory of man. 

Speaking of Jesus of Nazareth again, as within the strict limitations of his humanity, and the fact of his 
manhood; that was his religion. It was based on faith in God and faith in man. The first need not be 
argued. The Christian religion, however, is not merely a religion of faith in God; it is also a religion of 
faith in man. If we profess to believe in God, and do not believe in man, we are not Christians. The man 
who is for evermore declaring that humanity is an evil thing in itself, and that it must perish, is thinking 
without regard to the Christian religion. The word hopeless, with regard to man, must be cancelled from 
the vocabulary of all truly Christian souls. Jesus knew no hopeless cases. Individually, or socially, he 
believed in men. He so believed in them that he was willing to die to realize their latent, paralyzed, 
possibilities. That was the fundamental fact in his religion; belief in God, and belief in man. 

How was his purpose to be realized? By loving God and by loving man. Here no argument is necessary. 
When he was asked which was the greatest commandment, his own word covers the whole ground: 
"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind"; and, 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” His faith in God and his faith in man was the inspiration of 
activity, growing out of his love. The Man who thus had stood among his compatriots, and consequently 
at the centre of human history, giving to men this conception of God, giving to men this ideal of 
humanity, suggesting to men this new inspiration of life, and thus creating for men a religion; where is 
he, and what has become of him? They have murdered him; and now lies he there, and pone so poor as 
do him reverence. They have rolled a stone to the door of the tomb. 

That we may be led a little further along what is necessarily a melancholy meditation, I want to speak of 
the ugliness of the death of these things of beauty. His conception of God was denied. In his death there 
was neither grace nor truth. In the activity that produced his death there was neither mercy nor justice. In 
his dying there was neither peace granted to him, nor righteousness. All the things opposed to the things 
of God, joined to slay him. Consequently his conception of God was destroyed in the hour of his dying. 
They put him on the Cross. By their own action he was slain, and God was withdrawn from human life 
by the volition of humanity. This God of Jesus, the God of his thinking, his conception of God was 
absolutely refused. 

His ideal of humanity lay dead. His ideal of humanity was proved impossible by his dying. Men mocked 
it, men trampled on it, men slew it, and would have none of it. Consequently the ideal must be 
abandoned. When they nailed him to his Cross, and took the dead body down from the Cross and laid it 
in the grave, they said in effect: No, we will not have that. That is not the ideal of humanity to which we 
are willing to bow. They said, as he had indicated in one of his parables, "We will not have this Man to 
reign over us." That is not the ideal of humanity that we will accept! 

More tragic still in a contemplation like this, producing more poignant grief in the heart than either of the 
other two; more terrible than the loss of the conception of God, than the loss of the ideal of humanity, is 
the fact that there lay dead a passion to redeem. It was refused. It was thus declared not worth while to 
try and redeem men. This was the conviction of the philosophy and wisdom of the age. Moreover it was 
impossible, and therefore it was foolish. Fling it out. We will not have it. Worthless things are not worth 
redeeming. There is no wealth in waste. And they were right, apart from him. It is not worth while, 
because it cannot be done. That master-passion of the love that goes after lost things was dead, and in its 
tomb. 


Consequently religion was dead. The foundation was destroyed, for he died, and was buried! We cannot 
believe either in God or man, if this be the end. Many are now reading Russian literature. So far as I have 



read, and am able to express any opinion, I do not know anything more wonderful in any literature than 
the writing of Dostoievsky. In his novel The Idiot, he describes two men, looking at Holbein’s picture of 
Jesus being taken from the Cross. It is a terrible picture. One of the Russians, looking at the Cross, says: 
"I like looking at that picture." "That picture! that picture!" said his companion. "Why, some people’s 
faith is ruined by looking at that picture!" That is an illustrative story. That picture must ruin my faith if 
there be nothing to come after it. They have put that dead body in the tomb, and rolled against the door a 
stone. 1 have seen it, and cannot believe in the goodness of God, nor in the possibility of humanity. 

Consequently the structural motive of religion is withered at its root, for if I cannot believe in God 1 
cannot love him. And if I do not believe in humanity 1 cannot love it. 

Finally therefore, and necessarily, the inspiration of religion is quenched; for if 1 cannot believe in God 
and love him, nor in man and love him, I have no hope about to-morrow. A stone is against the door of 
the tomb! 

What did that tomb contain? In the story in Mark there is something which is more significant than 
perhaps appears upon the surface. Joseph asked for "the body of Jesus.” Pilate gave him "the corpse.” 
There is a great difference in the two words. They are entirely different. Joseph begged for the body of 
Jesus, the ocopa; Pilate gave him the corpse, the Ttxoipa. Joseph begged for the body of Jesus. The Greek 
word there referred to a body, as sound, and complete. I think when Mark wrote this Gospel, probably 
under the direction of Peter, he used these words carefully. This Greek word here used for a body, 

Homer always employed for a dead body, but from Hesiod onward in Greek writings, it was used of a 
living body. When Joseph asked for the body, he asked in the respectful term that referred to the body in 
its entirety and its beauty. It was the word that a lover would use. Pilate said he could not be dead 
already, and sent for the centurion; and as soon as the centurion showed that Jesus was dead, he gave to 
Joseph the corpse. What is the significance of that word? The ruin! That is what Pilate granted to Joseph. 
That is what they put in the grave. 

Is that the end? If so, these are the things that we have lost; a conception of God, an ideal of humanity, a 
new master-passion in life to redeem, and therefore a religion. If that be the end then I declare that every 
succeeding grave is the continuity of ghastly despair, including the latest graves. If that be the end A then 
tombs forever accentuate the ghastly failure. 

This melancholy consideration is necessary lest we fail to appreciate the transcendent wonder of the 
sequel. I dare not, however, end a meditation thus. So, while our meditation has been around certain 
words, we may be led to the sequel in Biblical words, where the same terms are employed, and so our 
present meditation may be complete. What have we seen? "A stone against the door of the tomb." Let us 
read again: "And very early on the first day of the week, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James, and Salome come to the tomb when the sun was risen. And they were saying among themselves, 
who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the tomb? And looking up, they see that the stone is 
rolled back!" 

In the ineffable glory of the light that breaks, we say, That conception of God is not dead, that ideal of 
humanity continues, that passion to save will still inspire, and our religion abides, — faith, love, and 
hope. Therefore all our graves are prophecies of God’s great final victory. 

Mark 16:1 

"And looking up they see that the stone is rolled back." Mr 16:4. 

Mr 16:1-20. 

IN the first eight verses of this chapter we have a vivid picture of events in the earliest hours of the first 
day of the week, following that in which our Lord was crucified and buried. First, three women are seen 
on Saturday evening (that is, after six o’clock, when the Sabbath ended, and the first day began), buying 



spices for the anointing of the body of Jesus, which two of their number had seen laid in the tomb. The 
three who bought the spices were Mary of Magdala, Mary the mother of James and Joses, and Salome; 
and it is interesting to observe that these three were the women named as having watched the crucifixion 
from afar. After the passing of some hours — "when the sun was risen" — they came to the tomb, and 
the "they" here of Mark’s record would seem to refer to the second Mary and Salome only, for John 
explicitly declares that Mary of Magdala had arrived earlier — "while it was yet dark." She had come to 
the sepulchre first; and the other two came a little later. She came "while it was yet dark"; they came 
"when the sun was risen." She also saw the stone taken away, but instead of waiting, and going into the 
grave, she ran on to bear the news to Peter and John, who evidently were living in separation from the 
other disciples, declaring that they had taken away the Lord out of the tomb. 

Be all that as it may, the story is in no way invalidated, the whole emphasis being on what these people 
expected to find, what they found, and the results which followed. As they came then, they remembered, 
the great stone which they had seen rolled against the door of the tomb, and "were saying among 
themselves, who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the tomb?" They knew their physical 
weakness, and that it was a great stone — "exceeding great," and so they knew that they could not move 
it. Then they looked up, and as Mark says "they see that the stone is rolled back.” These two women 
were evidently not of Mary Magdalene’s temperament, for they did not jump to the conclusion that his 
body had been removed. Probably surprised, and certainly glad, they entered in with the spices to anoint 
the dead body of Jesus. 

Then came the supreme astonishment. Instead of the dead body of their Master they saw "a young man 
arrayed in a white robe." They were amazed, and immediately the heavenly watcher addressed them: "Be 
not amazed; ye seek Jesus the Nazarene, who hath been crucified; he is risen, he is not here: behold, the 
place where they laid him! But go, tell his disciples and Peter, he goeth before you into Galilee: there ye 
shall see him, as he said unto you." Then, in a sentence or two, Mark gives a most graphic picture. These 
women left the tomb, and fled. Seized with trembling, and astonishment; the actual Greek word there is 
"ecstasy," — seized with trembling and ecstasy, filled with fear; so they fled. 

In the next eleven verses we have massed together some of the principal events of the next forty days, up 
to and including the ascension of the Lord. The last verse declares in yet briefer form, but with 
remarkable inclusiveness, the story of the days following his ascension. They went everywhere 
preaching; the Lord accompanying them, working with them, and confirming the Word by the signs that 
followed. 

These last twelve verses constitute a battleground of textual criticism, and by many are rejected as not 
genuine. 1 do not propose to stay for a moment to discuss the matter. Suffice it for me to say that while 
recognizing the difficulties giving rise to the contention, 1 most strongly hold that they are certainly 
genuine, the weight of evidence both external and internal, compelling me to that conclusion. 

To return to the text itself, "the stone is rolled back." That declaration, as it introduces us to the fact 
which it indicated, constitutes the answer to all the forebodings to which "the stone against the door of 
the tomb" gave rise. Let us then consider the fact indicated by that stone rolled back from the tomb; and 
note some of the results following thereupon. 

The fact indicated! The stone rolled back was not the supreme fact, but rather an indication of the fact, 
something which was intended to draw attention to the fact itself. The rolling back of the stone happened 
after the resurrection. It was not rolled back from the tomb in order that Jesus might pass out of the tomb. 
He had left the tomb before the stone was rolled back. Matthew gives a fuller account of the event, and 
says that there was a great earthquake, that an angel descended, whose appearance was as lightning, and 
his raiment white as the snow, and the keepers — the soldiers who had been obtained from Pilate to keep 
watch over the tomb — did quake and became as dead men. The coming of the angel was for the rolling 
back of the stone; not that Jesus might pass, out of the grave; but to show that he had gone. 



When the stone was rolled back, what was there to be seen? An empty tomb, and undisturbed grave- 
clothes. These grave-clothes were lying in the very folds that they had been in, around the body of the 
dead Christ; and the napkin that had been on the head was laid separately — as John is particular to 
say — that is, as it would be separated from the other wrappings, as they were round the dead body of 
Jesus. Familiarity with Eastern customs will help us here. The wrappings around the dead were 
voluminous. They were enswathed in these bandages in the most careful and systematic and even 
scientific manner. What Peter and John saw when they looked into the grave was those grave-clothes 
lying exactly as they had been wrapped around his body; but his body was not there! It was that vision of 
the grave-clothes undisturbed, that convinced Peter and John that he was risen. If the grave-clothes had 
been disturbed, and carefully folded up, then they might have imagined that somebody had unwrapped 
them, and that the body of Jesus had been stolen, as certain people said it had; but the undisturbed 
wrappings in the tomb demonstrated to these men that he was risen. This then, was what they saw when 
the stone was rolled back — an empty tomb, and undisturbed grave-clothes. Of these signs angels 
became guardians, until they had borne testimony to the disciples, which would settle forever the 
question whether our Lord was truly risen from the dead. 

What then is the fact that was thus indicated? The very fact which the angel announced: "Ye seek Jesus 
the Nazarene ... he is risen: he is not here." Jesus of Nazareth had been raised from the dead; had 
emerged from all its material bondage and bandages; had passed into a new life, the same but entirely 
different; had proved himself Victor over death, and Conqueror of the grave. That is the central fact of 
Christianity through all the centuries. If that is not true, Christianity is doomed. 

It is the central fact of Christianity. It is the fact that cannot be explained save by revelation, and 
revelation has never explained the process of the resurrection. It has explained it in so far that it has 
declared that God raised him from the dead. Whether that declaration be believed may depend upon our 
conception of God. If God be a prisoner in his own universe, having created an order in the midst of 
which he dwells imprisoned, so that he cannot move out of what we call the ordinary, then perhaps that 
never happened. Even then, before we can be reasonable in unbelief we must be sure we know all the 
ordinary! But if God is greater than his universe; if in brief, he is the God of the Bible, who spake and it 
was done, who commanded and it stood firm, who upholds all things by the word of his power, and is 
able out of apparent nothing to bring cosmos and beauty into being, and to deal with chaos and disorder, 
and destroy them; if this be our God, then though we never have an explanation of the process of 
resurrection, we have a fact upon which we can rest. God raised him from the dead. 

1 will go further, and declare that the resurrection is a fact that cannot be proved, except to the faith of the 
heart. The resurrection cannot be proved mechanically, mathematically, by the demonstration of our 
small clevernesses. It will always evade us. It never has been so proved; it never can be done. Man 
cannot prove God by these self-same processes. God is not to be demonstrated mathematically, 
mechanically; not even philosophically, unless our philosophy be the philosophy of revelation. We 
cannot prove the resurrection by reason. Therefore the apostle wrote at one time, "If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved: for with the heart man believeth unto righteousness." Belief with the intellect never produces 
moral and spiritual results. Belief with the heart does; that belief that rises out of a great agony, and a 
great sorrow, and a great shame, and fastens upon a declaration, and rises healed and helped — that faith 
is the faith that demonstrates the resurrection. Apart from such faith we cannot prove it. No man knows 
Jesus rose from the dead, save the man who in helplessness of soul has trusted him, and has received that 
spiritual, mystic, inner witness, that knows no denial, and laughs at criticism. That man knows that he 
who died, and was buried, rose again, and ever lives to make intercession. 

Not only is it a fact that cannot be explained; not only is it a fact that cannot be proved; it is also a fact 
that cannot fee denied save by ignorance. I use that word sympathetically. If there is a man who does 
deny it, then he does so in ignorance. The word "ignorance" is derived from the Latin. We may use the 
Greek equivalent and say, It cannot be denied, save by agnosticism. The Greek word "agnostic" sounds 
more poetical than the Latin equivalent "ignoramus," but they mean the same thing; the man who does 
not know. We can respect such a person, and respect his honest agnosticism about this very fact; only it 



should be understood that the moment when agnosticism becomes an impertinence, is the moment when 
a man makes it a resting-place for his soul. When a man makes it a harbour of refuge, then he is really a 
prisoner in his own agnosticism. No intellectual soul finds its last resting-place in ignorance. The 
resurrection cannot be disproved by agnosticism. Such treatment can never disprove it. The resurrection 
cannot be disproved by denying it. Nor can his appearances after the resurrection be disproved. 

Some one may say: Yes, but do you thus escape your problem? You say the fact is proved by other facts. 
But the other facts are disputed as much as the fact which you make them prove. But, I inquire on what 
ground these subsequent facts are disputed. The appearances of Jesus of Nazareth, alive from the dead, 
after he had been most certainly crucified, are as well authenticated as any facts of history which we do 
not hesitate to believe to-day. When you deny them, by that denial you declare that all history is invalid. 
You may be right! Perhaps those things did not happen under Julius Caesar, which were said to happen 
in this little island of ours! Perhaps there is no history! 

The final, and conclusive fact, however, is that the whole Christian propaganda is the last proof that he 
rose from the dead; for the whole of it has been based upon this belief, and inspired by this fact. Had 
there been no resurrection, what then? There had been no Christian Church, no Christian propaganda, no 
Christian influence. Everything for which the lonely Nazarene stood, lay murdered, dead, in the tomb 
when they rolled against it a great stone. His disciples had been scattered like chaff before the wind, and 
the whole movement had been stamped out. How did it live again? It lived again, and it lives, because he 
lived again, and lives! 

Let us then pass on to consider some of the values resulting from the fact of the rolling back of this 
stone. Here I can only deal with certain aspects of the one inclusive result, which is Christianity. I want 
to name three aspects of that one result, which also have been continuous. 

The result of the empty tomb, and the fact of the risen Christ which it indicated, was first, the 
transfiguration of the Cross for his disciples; secondly therefore, It was the vindication of his teaching 
for his disciples and all such as consider that teaching; and finally, it was for his disciples and for all time 
an interpretation of his Person. 

These men, gathered round about Jesus — His disciples, his apostles, and. subsequently other 
disciples, — these people first came into contact with his Person. It was the personality of Jesus which 
made, an appeal to these men in the earliest days. Then as they walked and talked with him, they came to 
know his teaching. At last they knew his Cross. The resurrection transfigured the Cross, vindicated his 
teaching, and inteipreted his personality. Their experience had been that of contact with his Person, 
attention to his teaching, and shame and shuddering in the presence of his Cross. Now, inteipreted by the 
resurrection, they saw the transfiguration of the Cross; they knew the vindication of his teaching; and 
they received the amazing revelation of the deepest and profoundest fact concerning his Person. 

The resurrection meant the transfiguration of his Cross, Remember once more how these apostles had 
feared the Cross. They feared it for him. They feared it for themselves. Their fear was by no means low 
and mean. I used to criticize these disciples for fearing the Cross, but I have given up doing so. I used to 
deduce a good many lessons therefrom about our own fears of the Cross. I think those lessons are needed 
still, but I think the illustration was false. The more I study these Gospels, and follow these men, the 
more I sympathize with them in their shunning of the Cross. I do not think that it was selfishness made 
Peter say, "That be far from thee, Lord." It was pure affection for his Lord. He feared the Cross. To him 
it was intolerable to think that Jesus could be mauled to death by brutal, men. I think they feared for 
themselves also, but on no selfish level. If he were going to die, where were all their high hopes? He had 
talked of a Kingdom. All that must come to an end if he died. They did fear the Cross. Lrom the moment 
when he began explicitly to declare it to them, they could hardly bear to walk and talk with him. That is 
manifest in all the accounts of his last months with these men. They only saw the wrong of the Cross. 
They were right in so far as they saw. There is nothing so shameful in all human history as the Cross of 
Jesus. There is nothing that reflects in such unmistakable and deadly manner upon the human heart as the 
Cross of Jesus. Oh, the vulgarity of it! the utter devilishness of it! If we lose that early sense of the horror 



of it, then we are losing a good deal more than we realize. It was a terrible thing! When the disciples saw 
that it really happened; that brutal men caught him, mauled him, bruised him, murdered him; they felt 
that it was all over, and they fled. 

Now observe in the second place how these men came to glory in it. "God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the Cross of Jesus Christ my Lord." That was the writing of the apostle, born out of due time, 
who nevertheless was not a whit behind the chief est apostle. He was thinking for the whole of them. The 
apostles gloried in it for him, and gloried in it for. themselves. They counted it all joy that they were 
considered worthy to suffer shame for the name. What had happened? The resurrection made them look 
back, and look again, and yet again; and the rough, brutal, devilish Roman gibbet, began to bloom and 
blossom and flame and flash, with the love of God. If there had been no resurrection, there would have 
been nothing but the black tragedy of a murder. The resurrection revealed to these men, and has revealed 
to us for all time, that in that dark hour, God wrought in the darkness for light, through death unto life, in 
bondage for the creation of liberty. Come, "behold, the place where they laid him! He is risen: he is not 
here.” "The stone is rolled back." We go again to Golgotha, to Calvary, to the green hill, and there lay 
our intellectual clevernesses in the dust, and worship: 

"For God comes down our souls to greet, 

And glory crowns the mercy-seat." 

But again, that resurrection was the vindication of his teaching. We may mass the teaching of Jesus in 
certain regards, his teaching concerning relative values, his teaching concerning moral standards, his 
teaching concerning redeeming motives. Along these lines his teaching proceeded through all the three 
years; line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little, he had been dealing with these 
things. 

Concerning relative values he perpetually insisted upon the supremacy of the spiritual over the physical; 
calling men always into that attitude where they sought first the Kingdom of God, remembering that all 
the things of material necessity should be added to them; calling men to know no fear of men that only 
kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do; persistently declaring to men that the spiritual 
is supreme over the physical, and as insistently claiming the sacredness of the material. There was 
nothing in the teaching of Jesus approaching the Gnostic heresy that declared that the flesh is inherently 
evil. Plato could only get rid of sin by getting rid of the body. Jesus retains the body; and declares that 
God feeds the body as well as the soul, that the body is as sacred a thing as the soul, since the soul makes 
it its sanctuary. He never castigated his body, he never inflicted flagellations upon his flesh. That foolish 
practice was reserved for a decadent Christianity to discover. He lived a life that was natural and 
beautiful in the physical and the material. They had taken that fair and beauteous body, and brutally 
murdered it, and put it in the grave. But said the angel, "He is not here: he is risen"; and in that rising his 
teaching was vindicated. He did not fear those who should kill the body. He knew well that they could 
do no more. His victory over death was his vindication of the supremacy of the spiritual. It was also a 
vindication of his conception of the sacredness of the material. If the body were an evil thing, when he 
emerged into the spiritual life, after the resurrection, he would have left the body; but he took the body 
also; and from that moment unto this, all human bodies are what the Church has called them, "sacred 
dust." When he came back — and here is — where intellectuality will break down — He came in a risen 
body to eat broiled fish with his disciples; to be up in the morning when men are fishing, to light a fire 
and prepare a breakfast I Do not cut out those last chapters of John, I charge you again. Keep them where 
they are; for they are necessary. The supremacy of the spiritual, and the sacredness of the material were 
both vindicated by the fact of his resurrection. 

Again, concerning moral standards, he had taught the glory of holiness; but he had also claimed the 
power to forgive sins. He stood among the sons of men the most insistent Demander of purity; yet to 
sinning men and women he had said, "Thy sins are forgiven thee"; "Hath no man condemned thee? 
Neither do I condemn thee: go thy way; from henceforth sin no more." He had taught two things 
apparently contradictory; the necessity for absolute purity, and yet the possibility of so forgiving the sins 
that out of the sense of forgiveness there should spring a new moral incentive. By the resurrection that 



teaching was vindicated. By the resurrection the glory of holiness was revealed. Said Peter on the day of 
Pentecost, "It was impossible that he should be holden of death." Why? Because in him is no sin, and by 
his resurrection sin was destroyed. Yet more than that — and this is the supreme thing to every human 
heart. By that resurrection the possibility of forgiveness was vindicated, for the resurrection is the sign 
and symbol to men everywhere that God has accepted that mystery of atoning work for the redemption 
of humanity. The actual experimental fact of forgiveness is a new moral incentive. A man says, I am 
forgiven, and goes on sinning, and we know that the truth is not in him. A man says, I am forgiven, and 1 
hate sin and will turn myself from it; I may flounder and fall, but so help me God, I am against it myself; 
that man is telling the truth; and out of his sense of forgiveness a, moral inspiration has sprung up. All 
that was vindicated by the resurrection. And once again: his teaching concerning redeeming motives was 
vindicated. He had taught the beauty of sacrifice; and no one had believed him. He had declared the 
strength of love; and they had murdered him, and found him weak enough to die, as they said in: 
unutterable contempt. Now behold him, alive from the dead! In the resurrection is the vindication of the 
beauty of sacrifice, the vindication of the ultimate triumph of the sacrificial life. In the resurrection is the 
wonder of eternal love. Love is stronger than death, and mightier than the grave. That motive of 
compassion which we referred to as one of the lost things if he were dead, flamed again, in light and 
power and beauty, by the way of the resurrection. 

Finally we come to that which in some senses is supreme, but which may now be dismissed briefly; by 
the resurrection these men came to a new interpretation of his person. How far had they gone before his 
Cross? They had travelled a long way. They knew the Man Jesus, they honoured him, and they loved 
him. They knew that the Man Jesus was the Christ. They had accepted his Messiahship, they had 
followed him as Messiah, and obeyed him as such. They had gained an intellectual conviction that he 
was the Son of God, as Peter himself declared at Caesarea Philippi, "Thou art the Son of God." But an 
intellectual conviction is never a spiritual and moral dynamic, unless it have with it something else, 
mightier than intellect. 

What now happened? I go again to the writings of Paul. Speaking of Jesus in the beginning of his great 
Roman letter he says that after the flesh he was of the seed of David, but that he "was declared the Son of 
God with power by the resurrection from the dead." 1 like to take that Greek word for "declared," and 
Anglicize it. This is what he said, "He was horizoned the Son of God with power." He was placed upon 
the horizon in a new light, so that men saw clearly, as they see the sun in its rising, who he was. By that 
resurrection they discovered this deepest truth concerning his personality. Presently eight days 
afterwards in the upper room, a magnificent man, an agnostic, but honest withal, and broken-hearted 
withal, did say in the presence of that fact that Jesus was alive, "My Lord and my God." They all came 
for ever after to speak of him with reverence as "the Lord Jesus Christ," 

So "the stone is rolled back." Therefore all our fear, as we saw "a stone against the door of the tomb" was 
groundless. The conception of God abides. The ideal of humanity not only remains, but is attainable. The 
passion to redeem is operative, and has been through all the centuries. The religion of Jesus triumphs; 
faith as its foundation, love as its structural power, hope as its finality. Because these things are so, all 
gravestones are temporary things, for they must all be rolled away. 

Thus ends our study of Mark. In the first sermon I preached on this Gospel, dealing with Mark’s own 
description of his writing as "The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God," I quoted as 
applicable to the whole Gospel, some very striking words of Mazzini. Let me close with them, as 
summarizing the whole story, as we have tried to consider it. 

"He came. The soul the most full of love, the most sacredly virtuous, the most deeply inspired by God 
and the future, that men have yet seen on earth — Jesus. He bent over the corpse of the dead world, and 
whispered a word of faith. Over the clay that had lost all of man, but the movement and the form, he 
uttered words until then unknown; Love, Sacrifice, a heavenly origin. And the dead arose, a new life 
circulated through the clay, which philosophy had tried in vain to reanimate. From that corpse arose the 
Christian world, the world of liberty and equality. From the clay arose the true Man, the Image of God, 
the precursor of humanity." 



Luke 1:1 


FOREWARD 

As in my volumes on Matthew, Mark and Acts, this consists of stenegraphically reported Lectures. 

The Introduction to the Book itself is found in the chapter dealing with Luke’s own Preface. 

It goes without saying that these Lectures are not exhaustive. They are intended to be suggestive, an 
introduction to a more detailed study of this wonderful story of Jesus, so scientifically careful in 
statement, and yet radiant with artistic form and colour. 

Here the sovereignty of the King, and the sacrifice of the Servant, revealed in Matthew and Mark, are 
interpreted in the Presentation of the Person of the Word made flesh, the lonely, unique Being of the 
cycles of time, of our very humanity, and yet more, infinitely more. 

So I send it forth "at eventide," knowing its imperfections, but praying if may fulfil some ministry of 
helpfulness. 

G.C.M. 

Philadelphia, PA. 

Lu 1:1-4 

AS introducing the study of the Gospel according to Luke, two matters demand our attention, those 
namely of the Writer of the book; and his Writing, as he himself introduces it to us in the preface. 

NOW, when I say that we are going to consider the writer, I do not mean by that I am going to enter into 
any debate as to who the writer was. We assume at the commencement that Luke wrote the book, and 
with that assumption today all scholarship agrees. We owe much to Sir William Ramsey for his scholarly 
examination of the documents, and also to the honesty of Hamack, who admitted the case proven as to the 
Lucan authorship. 

What, then, do we know of Luke? We have no information other than that found in the New Testament. 
There, the only references to Luke are from the pen of Paul. We will begin by reading those references. 
The first in order is found at the close of the second of Paul’s letters to the Corinthians, and the last 
chapter. In the King James’ Version, we find a subscription, something not part of the letter. In the 
Revised Version, that subscription is omitted. We may, however, read it. 

"The second epistle to the Corinthians was written from Philippi, a city of Macedonia, by Titus and 
Lucas.” 

The next reference is found in Colossians, chapter four, verse fourteen: 

"Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas salute you." 

In Philemon, at verse twenty-four, he is named again. 

"Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus, saluteth thee; and so do Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, Luke, 
my fellow-workers." 

Once more, II Timothy, chapter four, verses nine to eleven. 



"Give diligence to come shortly unto me; for Demas forsook me, having loved this present world, and 
went to Thessalonica, Crescens to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me. Take Mark, and 
bring him with thee; for he is useful to me for ministering." 

These are the only direct references which we find to Luke in the New Testament. 

His name is suggestive. Loukas is really a pet name for Loukios. We have other illustrations of that nature 
in the New Testament. Silas is Silvanus; and Prisca is Priscilla; Apollonius is called Apollos; and 
Antipatris is called Antipas. It is a Greek name, and in the Colossian letter when Paul was ending with 
salutations, he said of some, these "are of the circumcision"; then he sent other salutations from others not 
of the circumcision; and Epaphras and Luke are named among those. 

Luke, then, was a Gentile, and in that the book is peculiar. 

Again, he appears in both his books as the friend of Theophilus. His method of addressing Theophilus in 
the preface to this book, and in the introduction to the Acts, "Most excellent Theophilus," might be 
accurately rendered, "Your Excellency Theophilus." This whole subject is dealt with fully in a book by 
Professor Robertson, Luke the Historian in the Light of Research. His suggestion is that probably Luke 
was a freed man. who had been in slavery, and that Theophilus was his patron, who gave him his 
freedom, and remained his friend after both had become followers of Jesus Christ. What is perfectly clear 
is that Luke wrote his story for a man whom he calls "Your Excellency," his patron; and also his friend. 

There are evidences in the style of Luke that he was a Greek, and an educated Greek. Experts agree that 
the dialect employed was employed with a literary perfection, which is lacking in the other writings. Dr. 
Robertson suggests that probably he studied in the Schools of Tarsus, as also did Apollos, and Saul. The 
suggestion is that all three may have been students there together. 

From Paul we learn that Luke was a physician, and in his writings we constantly find medical terms. 1 
believe also that he was a ship’s doctor. Read again, merely from the literary standpoint, the account of 
the long voyage. {Ac 27 / That never could have been written except by a man familiar with a ship, and the 
methods of the sailor. Now, all this has a bearing on the study of the book. The Divine element in the 
Bible is never perfectly discovered and realized, until the human element is recognized. These men who 
wrote these books of the New Testament were not automata. God wrought through the personality, 
selected by the Holy Spirit. I am prepared to go further. He always selected men who were by natural 
gifts, when controlled by Divine guidance, fitted for their work. 

Let us go a step further at this point. There are those who believe that, even though a Greek, he was a 
proselyte to the Jewish faith, before he became a Christian. I do not believe it for a moment. 1 believe he 
came straight out of paganism to Jesus Christ. I do not think that he passed through the gateway of the 
Hebrew faith or religion at all. Trained in the Greek school, the university of Greece in Tarsus, or Athens, 
he had imbibed, from his youth up, all the Greek outlook on life, and that was entirely different from the 
Hebrew outlook on life. This man Luke, born a Greek, educated in Greek schools, had imbibed the Greek 
philosophy. The master passion of Greek idealism and Greek philosophy was that of the perfection of 
personality. The thinking, in those about three centuries of virile thought in Greek history, was not 
particularly concerned with human inter-relationships, but with personality, and the question of the 
perfecting of personality. Take the old-fashioned illustration, for it has been used very many times. 
Compare China with Greece. The history of China stretches back over millenniums. The history of 
Greece was virile for about three centuries only. In those three centuries, Greece flung up more 
outstanding personalities than China has in all the millenniums of her history. I am not speaking 
disrespectfully of China. I am comparing two great, but entirely different outlooks on life. China has 
stood through all the centuries and millenniums of her history for the solidarity of the race, the worship of 
ancestors has proved it, and reinforced it; her passion has not been that of the perfecting of individuals, 
but that of maintaining racial relationship. Greece was not so concerned; she sought for the perfecting of 
the individual; and she wrought her ideal out into marble, and until this day, the canon and criterion of all 
accuracy in presentation, and beauty in sculpture is that of Greece. 



This, then, is Luke, a man, somewhere, somehow, somewhen, — and none knows when it happened,-was 
led to Christ, and he found in Jesus — 1 am taking the human name for a moment resolutely,-he found in 
Jesus the Personality Who fulfilled all his dreaming, and smashed the mould of Greek thinking by His 
greatness, for it was too small to hold Him. This Gospel draws the personality of our Lord from that 
standpoint, as fulfilling the ideal of uttermost and absolute perfection. As far as I am concerned, I say 
without any hesitation, Matthew could not have written from that standpoint; Mark certainly could not 
have done so, neither could John. They all had the same material and Person; but differing men, chosen of 
the Holy Spirit, saw different phases of truth. Here, then, is the writing of a Greek, cultured, educated, 
refined, with Greek idealism colouring his outlook, coming to Christ, and finding in Christ that which 
fulfilled the highest in his thinking before he found Christ, and correcting and destroying everything that 
was false in that thinking. This is the man who writes this story. 

Two elements merged in him, which are very rarely found in one person. He was a man of scientific 
mind. He claims that. This was a scientific treatise, the result of scientific examination of the personality 
of Jesus. But he is also an artist. There is an old legend of the Church that a painting of the Virgin Mother 
was found in Jerusalem from the brush of Luke. The early Church writers all spoke of him as an artist. 
Somebody has said that he was a poet, too, and gives as a proof, that he caught and preserved for us the 
great songs that burst upon the world with the coming of Jesus into it. Here, then, is a remarkable man, 
artistic in temperament and scientific in mentality. And yet once more, and this is of supreme importance. 
This man was the close friend and fellow-traveller of Paul for years. There is something very beautiful 
about that. Whether it is true or not, as Dr. Robertson suggests, that they were students together in Tarsus, 
we do know that Paul was born in Tarsus, and all the early years of his life he lived in Tarsus. Although 
Paul was a Jew, a Hebrew, and a Jew of Jewry, of the tribe of Benjamin; whereas Paul was all that, and 
whereas that was the dominant passion in all his mental outlook, he was certainly influenced by those 
early years and surroundings. Paul, therefore, could sympathize with all the Greek that was in Luke. 

We know when he became his companion from Ac 16:11. He had been recording the work of others in 
the third person, and suddenly he employs the first person as he said, "We made." Luke joined him just at 
the beginning of the European campaign. At Philippi he was with him. He was with him, too, in 
Thessalonica. Then the brethren sent Paul up to Berea, and presently he went on to Athens. Then Luke 
was left behind; but he soon joined him again. We pick up the reference in v. 5, 6, and then right on to the 
end, he was with Paul. He was with him all the two years in Caesarea, during Paul’s imprisonment there. 
Do not forget here, how near Caesarea was to Jerusalem. There he was in the neighbourhood of the things 
which had happened. He was with Paul on the journey and voyage to Rome; and there can be no doubt 
that some years after he was with him in his last imprisonment; and he certainly passed under the 
influence of Paul’s interpretation of Christ and Christianity. He investigated under that influence. 

Here, then, let us turn aside for a moment to consider Paul’s interpretation of the humanity of Jesus. There 
are certain references which we may note. Ro 5:15, ICo 15:47, Php 2:8, ITi 2:5. Those are the only 
places in the writings of Paul where Paul refers to Jesus as a Man, that is, the only places where he names 
Him Man. If Paul wrote the letter to the Hebrews, then we may add Heb 3:3 7:24 8:3 10:12; but in the 
Revised Versions, the word "man" is not in either of these references. So 1 shall, in this connection, leave 
Hebrews out altogether. Then we have four places where Paul definitely refers to Jesus as Man. If we 
consider them in their context, we shall find Paul’s interpretation of Christ. That is a much larger matter. I 
refer only to his interpretation of the human in our Lord. There is one pregnant phrase and reference and 
description in the Corinthian passage, in which Paul called Jesus the "second Man." He also called Him 
the "last Adam." Do not make the stupid blunder of calling Jesus the second Adam. He called Him the 
second Man, and the last Adam. If you say second, you postulate a third, fourth, fifth, and a succession. 
The second Man He was, and from that second Man a whole race of new men has sprung. But He is the 
last Adam; the race springing from Him will be final, in that it will meet the Divine ideal. Paul saw Jesus 
as God’s second Man, as man’s last Adam. Luke’s story, the story of a Greek, a physician, educated, 
trained, of scientific mind, of artistic temperament, and the friend and companion of Paul, sets Jesus forth 
as being the second Man, the last Adam, fulfilling everything in His idealism, the perfect One, the perfect 
Personality, and exceeding Greek idealism as revealing Him as Head of a race. 



Now let us read the Preface which is contained in the first four verses. A preface is always written to 
introduce the reader to the book; and the writer always writes it last. There is no question that the first 
four verses in this Gospel were written last by Luke; the tenses he used prove this. He referred to the 
writing as completed. 

"Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative concerning those matters which have been 
fulfilled among us, even as they delivered them unto us, who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the Word, it seemed good to me also, having traced the course of all things accurately from 
the first, to write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus that thou mightest know the certainty 
concerning the things wherein thou wast instructed." 

There are four things Luke tells us in this preface. He names his subject; gives the sources of his 
information; describes the method of his work; and reveals the puipose of his writing. 

He names the subject. "The Word" "eyewitnesses and ministers of the Word.” That is his final name for 
Jesus. He had written his story about Jesus in His human nature and His human life; but when he came to 
write the preface he summed up, and he does not say, Those who were eyewitnesses and ministers of 
Jesus of Nazareth, or of the Christ, but "of the Word." That is as definitely a title there, as it is in the 
Gospel of John. 

"In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God .... And the Word 
became flesh and tabernacled among us ... full of grace and truth.” 

In reading that, we know John is using a title for Jesus. Translators have always spelled the word "Word" 
with a capital letter in John, but they have spelled it in Luke with a small letter. Now, there is no reason 
from the standpoint of translation why o logos in the Gospel of John, and Luke’s inflected tou logou, 
should not be treated in the same way. In each case the definite article is used. 

Dr. Robertson says concerning this book: 

"The humanity of Jesus in Luke is not the deity of humanity so much as the humanity of deity." 

It is the human we see, but He is here, God manifest in the flesh. When Luke writes, it is the story of the 
perfect Man, but when the story is finished, he does not talk about Jesus; when he speaks of Him, he calls 
Him "The Word." 

Then he gives us the sources of his information. He tells us that many had taken in hand to write a 
narrative. The reference may include the story Mark had written, and the story which Matthew had 
written; but it includes many more. He said many had taken in hand to write. Thus we first see him 
collecting every such story he could find. But there was another source of information. 

"Those who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the Word" — those who had actually 
seen Jesus, and served Him in the days of His flesh. To them he talked. His word for these people is 
arresting: "eyewitnesses," Autoptai. This is a medical term. We are familiar with it in its English form, 
autopsy. What is an autopsy? Strictly it is a personal, first-hand investigation. 

Autopsy means seeing for yourself. Generally, medical men now use it in connection with post-mortem 
examinations. But it is personal investigation. Not merely those who had seen Jesus personally, but living 
ministers to Jesus, who had investigated Jesus for themselves. He got first-hand stories. The word, 
"ministers," is equally interesting Uperetai. It also was a word in medical use. Literally it means 
underrowers. This word was used for doctors who were in attendance upon the principal physician in any 
case, internes, as we might call them. Thus this doctor is using medical terms. He said, 1 obtained my 
information from those who personally investigated Jesus, those who served Him in the days of His flesh. 



those under-rowers, who were in attendance upon Him, the Great Physician, as He went out upon His 
work everywhere. 

All this reveals the fact that this book was probably the work of years. He collected the writings; talked to 
anyone who had first-hand stories to tell him. 1 have no doubt that somewhere he was introduced to the 
Mother of Jesus, and from her had the matchless story that he could have gained from none other. 

Then he reveals the method of his work. First he says that he traced the course of all things accurately 
from the beginning. That is an important alteration from the old Version, which makes it look as though 
Luke meant, he knew all from the beginning. He means the exact opposite. He obtained all the material; 
and then he traced the course of all things accurately. This was the work of scientific investigation of the 
whole of the stories he had gathered about Jesus. 

In this connection he employed a word which arrests us. He says he traced the course of all things 
"omthen." We have rendered that, "from the first." Now, that word in Greek use sometimes mean "from 
the first," but it also means "from above.” In strict etymology, I think the probability is that it means 
"from above" Note one or two occurrences of the same word. Jesus was talking to Nicodemus, and said: 
"Ye must be born another." The old Version rendered that "again!” 

The Revisers have rendered it, "anew," and "born from above" in the margin. I am quite sure Jesus meant, 
"from above." Take another illustration. "The wisdom that cometh down another." There it must be "from 
above." My own view is that when Luke says he traced the course of all things accurately "and then," he 
meant from above; and that he was claiming that his scientific work was under the guidance of heaven 
itself, that he not only brought to bear upon his work his own scientific ability to sift and trace; but he 
sought guidance from heaven. That is how he prepared his material. 

And then he says he wrote "in order" This phrase "in order" is one word in the Greek, Kathezes, which is 
the word of the artist. He claims that having obtained his material, and sifted and examined it, and put it 
in proper relationship, he wrote it in artistic order. 

Finally, he reveals the purpose of the writing. "That thou mightest know the certainty concerning the 
things wherein thou wast instructed." Certainty here means more than intellectual conviction; it signifies 
safety, security. Then carefully observe the word "instructed," in the phrase "concerning the things 
wherein thou wast instructed." It should be rendered "instructed by word of mouth." That is very 
important. Theophilus, his friend, had been instructed, not through writing, but by oral instruction. It is 
the Greek word from which we derive our word "catechism," which strictly is instruction by word of 
mouth. Theophilus evidently was not in possession of a writing upon which he could depend. Luke wrote 
that he might have certainty, safety, that he may know security. That indicates the value of all historic 
documents. The writing gives fixity to the truth. 

Oral teaching is never safe for finality. I may tell you the story of Jesus, and I tell it to you honestly as I 
know it. You repeat it, as the result of your hearing from me, with equal honesty. Inevitably there will be 
some deflection. By the time this process has gone far enough, the story may not be the same at all. Luke 
wrote in order that Theophilus might have a document, a writing, giving fixity to the truth, and in it find 
certainty, certitude. Thus the value of the writing is that it gives the truth in germ and in norm. In germ, 
that is, it needs development, consideration, amplification. In norm, that is, that in all such processes it is 
the standard of examination, and the test of accuracy. 

Such, in brief, is what we know of the writer, and of the writing. With these things in mind we may go 
forward with our study of the book. 

Luke 1:5 


Lu 1:5-25 



"And he shall go before his face in the spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the disobedient to walk in the wisdom of the just; to make ready for the Lord a people 
prepared." — Lu 1:17. 

There are two more words in our translation, "for him," but they are supplied. We end where the text 
really ends, "a people prepared." 

This was the statement of the angel Gabriel concerning John. It is central to the paragraph which begins at 
verse five, and ends at verse twenty-five. Luke begins his story of Jesus with an account of his forerunner. 
This in itself is immediately arresting and significant; significant of the greatness of John, and of the glory 
of that for which is ministry prepared. When we read these twenty-five verses we are already standing on 
the threshold of the most marvellous period in all the history of humanity, that comparatively brief period 
of a generation, as we measure generations now, of about three and thirty years. The life of Jesus is the 
central and pivotal generation in human history. There was nothing like it before; and everything before it 
led up to it. There has been nothing like it since; but everything since has been related to the things that 
happened then. 

This story of John constitutes a link, connecting the work of our Lord with everything that had gone 
before. The story is the link between the old economy and the new. To use Biblical phrasing, it is the link 
between that period in human history when in times past God spoke unto the fathers by prophets in divers 
portions and divers manners, and that period in which God was about to speak to men finally in his Son. 
The story shows that from the Divine standpoint there is no break, but continuity. 

Here we see all the things of the past economy, and this remarkable man, John, linking up that past with 
that which was to come. The old and the new are seen to be a continuous movement in the programme of 
God. Sharp the break in many ways between the old and the new on the level of humanity’s experience; 
but in the economy of God everything moved forward. 

The time note is marked in the fifth verse: 

"There was in the days of Herod, king of Judea, a certain priest, named Zacharias." 

"In the days of Herod." We read it easily. We have read it all our lives; and reading it easily, and 
regularly, and persistently, we know what it means; but let us stop and think of its real significance; of the 
dark, sinister, and terrible condition of things suggested; nay, more than suggested, declared, by this little 
phrase, "the days of Herod!" This is the Herod we commonly call the Great. He was an Idumean. In the 
twenty-seventh chapter of Genesis, and the forty-first verse we find these words: 

"And Esau hated Jacob!" I need not say more. Herod was an Idumean. Herod did not belong to Jacob. He 
belonged to Esau; and that long line of continuous hatred had lasted across the centuries. 

It is an arresting fact, that at that time an Idumean was reigning over the Jewish people. Herod was king. 
"In the days of Herod, king of Judea." They had never had a king since the captivity, until this man was 
king. His title of king was conferred upon him by the Roman Senate, through the influence of Antonius 
and Octavius. He was a vassal of Rome, and by courtesy was called king. 

There was no real meaning in his kingship. His authority was only delegated, and the title was the result 
of his sycophancy with the Roman empire. Herod at this period had done a dastardly thing. 

He had erected in the land, vast and gorgeous temples for the worship of idols. The Jewish people did not 
enter these temples; but the land was swarming with Gentiles, and Herod built the temples for them, and 
the influence reacted upon the Jews Moreover, he had introduced games which were blasting Rome itself. 
"In those days," when "Herod was king of Judaea." That is the time note, and it reveals the condition of 
the land. 



When the declaration came concerning the coming of John, it came to the Temple. The Temple was then 
in process of building, and had been so for sixteen years. It was not completed when our Lord 
commenced his ministry. When, thirty years later, they said, "Forty and six years was this Temple in 
building," they did not say that it took that time, for it was not even then finished. It was of exquisite 
workmanship, a marvellous structure, a Temple by its very magnificence violating some of the first 
principles for which these people had stood. Nevertheless, it was the Temple, and when the 
announcement concerning the birth of John was to be made, it was to the Temple that the angel came, and 
not to the outer courts. The word translated Temple is Naos, which included the Holy place, and the Holy 
of Holies. The angel appeared in the Holy place, not the Holy of Holies, for the altar of incense stood in 
front of the veil. 

The messenger came to a priest, a priest of the order of Aaron, one in the direct priestly line. 

The priesthood was still in existence, a Divine institution. But it was to a priest, not the high priest, but to 
a priest in the Temple service. He came on a day when the multitudes were there. They were gathered 
around the Temple. Luke thus gives us a graphic suggestive picture of the time and the conditions, as he 
introduces his forerunner. The king is there, degenerate. The Temple is there, desecrated. The priesthood 
is there, degraded. The people are there, debased. Nevertheless, God proceeds upon the line of his own 
ordination. He comes to the Temple, though it is desecrated. He comes to the priesthood, though on the 
whole it is degraded. He did not come to the king. He did not come to the people, save through the 
appointed channel of the priesthood. In the Divine operation the principle of selection is manifest. The 
king was passed; he was an Idumean, unrecognized by high heaven. The Temple was desecrated. 

Presently our Lord said, "Your house is left unto you desolate"; and the desecrating process was already 
going forward. Nevertheless, it was the symbol of the Divine presence, successor of the Tabernacle of 
old, centre of the Divine throne and authority. This principle is manifest again, as God comes to the priest, 
but not to the high priest, not to the priest degraded and debased by a false thinking about God; but to a 
priest fulfilling his service. All the old was being linked up to the new. God was not contradicting 
anything of the past. Everything in the past is seen, moving on towards the fulfillment of the Divine 
purpose. Jesus is seen coming "in the fullness of time"; the Divine continuity of purpose is at work. 

And this is the background that we find as we study this particular passage. 

So we turn to the declaration of the mission of John by Gabriel: 

"He shall be great in the sight of the Lord, and he shall drink no wine nor strong drink; and he shall be 
filled with the Holy Spirit, even from his mother’s womb. And many of the children of Israel shall he turn 
unto the Lord their God. And he shall go before his face in the spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the disobedient to walk in the wisdom of the just; to make ready 
for the Lord a people prepared." 

Gabriel, in declaring what the office of the forerunner was to be, quoted in the listening ear of the priest in 
the Temple, the very last words of the Nebiim, or Prophets, with which these Hebrews were familiar. 

Four hundred years before the coming of Messiah, four hundred years before John, Malachi was the last 
of the great messengers, and these were his final words: 

"Remember ye the law of Moses my servant, which 1 commanded unto him in Horeb for all Israel, even 
statutes and ordinances. Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the great and terrible day of 
Jehovah come. And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the children to 
their fathers; lest I come and smite the earth with a curse." 

If we go into any Hebrew synagogue on Sabbath next, and it happens that they are reading that particular 
passage, you will find the Rabbi never ends with those final words, "Lest I come and smite the earth with 
a curse." They always go back and read the immediately preceding part of the verse, "And he shall turn 
the head of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the children to their fathers." They read the solemn 



warning, "Lest I come and smite the earth with a curse," but they never end there; they go back and read 
the words of hope. 

It is significant that the angel ended with the last words of hope from the Hebrew prophet. 

Four hundred years no voice, and then the final words that had come from an authentic prophet, were 
spoken in the Temple to a listening priest. That prophecy, that final word was now about to be fulfilled, 
and the mission of the forerunner was declared. He will turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and 
the hearts of the children to the fathers. In other words, he will come to restore primal ideals. He will 
come to turn these renegade people back to the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and to the things for 
which they stood. Thus the angel in the Temple employed the final words of Hebrew prophecy, to show 
that what was now about to happen was in continuity of a Divine procedure. 

A great principle is involved in this. God’s work is continuous, but there are often gaps, and the gaps are 
created for two reasons, first because God never works by almanacks; and secondly because it is possible 
for men and women, sinning men and women, to postpone his activity, but never ultimately to defeat it. 
Four hundred years, but now the thing is to go on; and the angel, quoting these final words, declares that 
the mission of John shall be in fulfillment of that final prediction. One can imagine how, during the dark 
days of those four hundred years, devout souls would sometimes be tempted to say: Cod must have 
forgotten, God must have broken down, God must have failed! Some Christian people so speak today, 
when things look dark. Cod has not forgotten, God has not broken down, God has not failed. Malachi, the 
messenger of the old covenant, closing for the time being the period of prophetic ministry, declared that 
the messenger should come, and prepare the way of the Lord, and his mission should be to turn the heart 
of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the children to the fathers. Four hundred years passed, and 
suddenly into the Temple, splendid and desecrated; to the priesthood largely degraded, but having its 
loyal sons within its borders; the angel came, swift from the presence of God, one Gabriel; and he said in 
effect, if I may change the wording to insist upon the value: God has not forgotten, God has not broken 
down, God has not failed; the thing predicted is now coming. The continuity of the Divine activity is 
clearly revealed. 

Now we turn to the story itself. With what perfect naturalness and historic simplicity Luke tells it, 
merging the ordinary and the extraordinary; that is, the natural, and the supernatural. 

First, the ordinary or natural things are here. Two people are seen, Zacharias and Elisabeth, both of 
priestly parentage. I cannot read this story without being arrested by these names. Zacharias means, 
Jehovah remembers. The father and mother of Zacharias gave the boy a name, and those old Hebrews, 
when they gave their children names, did not choose them because they thought they were pretty. When 
this man and this woman chose the name of this boy, and called him Zacharias-not Jehovah, but the 
shortened form, Jah, Jah, remembers-they had something in their mind concerning the highest things of 
life. There is in it a sound like a sob of sorrow, a recognition of desolation, but it is a song of assured 
hope-Jah remembers! Herod was not yet king when that boy was born, but the conditions were leading up 
to that climax of evil. The darkness of the land was deep, desolation was everywhere; and the man and 
woman had a laddie born, and they called him, Jah remembers. 

Then, in process of time, he married a daughter of Aaron, whose name was Elisabeth. There was another 
priestly family somewhere, and to that father and mother a girl was born. Perhaps they were a little 
disappointed that it was not a boy, for such was often the case in Jewish homes in those days; but they 
gave her a name, a great name. Again in it I think I can find the revelation of a gasp, a hope, an aspiration, 
a reminder to strengthen faith in dark days. They called her Elisabeth.-the oath of God. These the 
people — Zacharias and Elisabeth, two ordinary people; and yet their very names suggest hope, 
aspiration, faith, still living in that ancient economy. 


Then their character is given in verse six: 



"They were both righteous before God, walking in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless." 


That is a wonderful description of these two people. God has always had his elect remnant; and here were 
two of them unquestionably. "They were both righteous before God, walking in all the 
commandments" — that is, the moral law-"and ordinances" — that is, the ceremonial law — "of the Lord 
blameless." That is complete revelation. Nothing need be said about it. But now observe the next words. 

"And they had no child, because that Elisabeth was barren, and they both were now well stricken in 
years" (verse seven). 

Once again we must get back into the Jewish atmosphere. That was the tragedy in their home according to 
their way of thinking; they were childless. Some Jewish writers have told us that the sense of tragedy was 
not so much that they lacked a child, as that by such lack they were cut off from all relationship to the 
hope for Messiah. That is something which, I think, we have hardly recognized sometimes, that these 
people looked upon children as the heritage of the Lord, and were all, the devout ones, hoping that from 
their loins would spring their long-looked-for Messiah. They were childless, and therefore they had no 
hope of any living link along the line of the flesh with Messiah. That was the tragedy to the mind of the 
devout Jew. These two people had desired a son, had prayed for a son, and had given up praying for that 
son. 

"But the angel said unto him. Fear not, Zacharias; because thy supplication is heard.” 

Thus it is evident that they had prayed for a son, and the response of Zacharias proves that they had given 
up hope: 

"And Zacharias said unto the angel, Whereby shall I know this? for I am an old man, and my wife well 
stricken In years." 

They had hoped, they had prayed. The answer had not come, and along the line of the ordinary, the 
natural, there was no hope. 

To that man the angel was sent, and the revelation came in the orderly course of his work. But it also is 
true that it came to him in a great day. It was the day when he passed to the altar of incense, and burnt the 
incense thereon. That act came to no priest save once in his lifetime. There were at least twenty thousand 
priests at the time; and every one of them was supposed to have one day when he entered the Holy Place, 
and standing by the table of incense, he lifted the fire, and caused the incense to rise. It was a great day in 
the priestly work of Zacharias. It was ordinary, but a great day. 

Now let us turn to the extraordinary, or supernatural things. First the appearance of the angel. 

Luke does not go aside to argue for the existence of angels. He writes it down with perfect naturalness. 
The supernatural is written down as being natural. The extraordinary is recorded as ordinary. Why? 
Because Luke was writing from the Divine standpoint; and all the things we call supernatural are only 
supernatural because they are super, beyond, the reach of our mentality to explain. The angel standing 
there was supernatural to men, but natural to God. 

This was the first angel communication of which we have any authentic record for four hundred years. Its 
keynote was "Fear not.” The outlook was desolate, dark, and an angel came from God. God found his 
vantage ground in the soul of a man exercising his priestly office; himself righteous before God, walking 
in all his commandments and ordinances, blameless; and the first words that passed the angelic lips were, 
"Fear not." Then followed the declaration that to this childless pair, past the years of the possibility of 
having a son, a son should be born. All the history of the Bible is the history of the extraordinary touching 
the ordinary, of the supernatural acting upon and beyond the natural. The extraordinary is ordinary to 
God. The supernatural is natural with God. The son is to be born. Go back to the beginning of the 



economy. Where did it begin? In Abraham. How did it go on? A supernatural son. Isaac. I can hear Sarah 
laughing across the centuries. Do you wonder at it? I can see Abraham halting in his belief. Belief had 
brought him from Ur of the Chaldees; but now he laughed, and Sarah laughed. God is very patient, when 
unbelief laughs at him. The son was born! 

All this story is background. The light is on the horizon of the coming of Jesus; but this is that which 
precedes his coming. We are looking at the forerunner, and the supernatural is already seen in the angel’s 
visit, and in the declaration that a son is to be born to Zacharias and Elisabeth, out of the natural order. 

The angel tells his name. His name shall be called John. John simply means the grace of God. 

The father, Zacharias, Jah remembers; the mother, Elisabeth, the oath of God; and now the boy, John, the 
grace of God. They did not choose the name; the angel declared it as heaven’s name for him, the grace of 
God; the offspring of the remembrance of God and the oath of God. 

We turn once more to the ordinary, the natural. Zacharias feared when he saw the angel. 

"Zacharias was troubled when he saw him, and fear fell upon him." And he raised the difficulty along the 
line of the natural, when he heard that the son was to be born. And once again, see the extraordinary, the 
supernatural, "Fear not," thy prayer is answered. I am Gabriel. I was sent by God. 

In the presence of his fear and doubt, Zacharias was given a sign. What was it? That he should be dumb 
and deaf. Nine months he could not hear anything, nor speak. Almost all expositors say that this deafness 
and dumbness was a punishment for unbelief. I do not believe there was any element of punishment in it. 
He wanted a sign, and God gave him a sign; and it was that he was rendered speechless and deaf. He was 
plunged into a great silence. He could hear no voices, he could say no word. I do not think it — was a 
punishment. I think it was a sign. He wanted it, and what a gracious sign it was. What a blessed thing to 
be able for nine months to hear nobody talk, and to talk to nobody! Of course, I mean after a revelation 
like that. I do not think it was a rebuke. Gabriel did say, "Because thou believedst not my words"; but it 
does not mean he was being punished. He was plunged into himself with God, for nine months to ponder 
the thing. When the silence was over, what did he do? He sang the Benedictus, "Blessed be the Lord, the 
God of Israel." Out of the silence came the song, and in some respects, no greater poem was ever given to 
the listening ear of humanity. 

Thus as we ponder Luke’s story of the preparation of the herald of the Lord, we are constrained to 
exclaim. "Our God is marching on!" Human failure everywhere, but the Divine victory is clearly seen. 

Yet in order to Divine victory, in the midst of human failure, God needed, and he found, loyal souls as his 
vantage ground. A little group is seen. We shall see more of them anon, Anna, and Simeon, and Mary, 
and Joseph; all members of an elect remnant, living in the remembrance and truth of the past. There God 
found vantage ground, set down his foot, and marched on toward the great event; the coming into human 
life in the Person of his Son, and all that followed thereupon. 

Wonderful, wonderful story, the merging of the ordinary and the extraordinary, of the natural and the 
supernatural; God never defeated, but marching on toward the goal upon which his heart is set. 

Luke 1:26 

Lu 1:26-38 

"Now in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent from God unto a city of Galilee, named Nazareth .... 
And the angel departed from her." — Lu 1:26,38 

These sentences constitute the boundaries of the matchless story of the Annunciation. The story is 
matchless indeed, mysterious, magnificent, and majestic. It is the story of the coming of the angel Gabriel 
to Nazareth; the story of a messenger sent from heaven, bringing to earth stupendous tidings. As we 



approach it, let us do so in the very temper and spirit of the words that were written by the Apostle Paul to 
Timothy, when he said, 


"Without controversy great is the mystery of godliness." 

Let us first observe the setting of the event, and then consider the story itself. In looking at the setting 
there are two things to be observed; first, the locality; and secondly, the personalities. 

"Now in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent from God unto a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, to a 
virgin betrothed to a man whose name was Joseph, of the house of David; and the virgin’s name was 
Mary. And he came in unto her." 

As to locality, Galilee, not Judaea; Nazareth, not Jerusalem; the home where Mary dwelt, not the Temple. 
Judea was the centre of the land that God had chosen to be the theatre of his operations through the 
centuries. Jerusalem was — as our Master called it subsequently — the city of the great King. The 
Temple was at the centre of the city, the very dwelling-place of God, as to his manifestation, and as to his 
communion with his people. 

When this heavenly messenger came to earth with stupendous tidings he passed over Judaea and went to 
Galilee, Galilee held in contempt, and that for long centuries. We find it existing in the time of Isaiah; 

But there shall be no gloom to her that was in anguish. In the former time he brought into contempt the 
land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali; but in the latter time hath he made it glorious, by the way of the 
sea, beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the nations, {isa 9:i} 

Even then, Galilee had been over-run with Gentiles, and was referred to in contempt. At this time it was 
the tetrarchy of Herod, in which pagan temples were raised; and in which the games of pagan peoples 
were demoralizing its people. Therefore Judaea, in her pride of place and power and position, still held it 
in contempt. To Galilee God’s messenger was sent. 

Again, he passed by Jerusalem, the city of the great King, and came to Nazareth. This town was situated 
about seventy miles northeast from Jerusalem, and was a half-way house between that city and Tyre and 
Sidon in Phoenicia. I want to stay here a moment, because it has a bearing on our study. Nazareth stood 
on the hillside, and at the foot of the hill ran the great highway between Tyre and Sidon and Jerusalem. 
Along that highway there passed Roman soldiers, Greek merchants, Greek travellers, Jewish priests. In 
my boyhood’s days Nazareth was thought of as a little village or hamlet of about three thousand souls or 
less. We know now that Nazareth then had at least fifteen thousand in population, possibly more. It was 
one of the cities of Galilee; and being where it was geographically, it was the place where Roman soldiers 
often tarried over-night, and Greek merchantmen put up in the caravansaries. Nazareth was a hotbed of 
corruption I need not go into details. Your imaginations will help you to see what it could be like under 
those conditions. When Nathanael said, 

"Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?" 

He spoke as one familiar with the place. This is one of the popularly misunderstood and misapplied 
sayings of the Bible. Generally we have imagined that Nathanael was speaking in contempt for its 
smallness, and relation to Galilee. Do not forget that he belonged to a neighbouring city. He knew 
Nazareth well; and when he asked the question he was speaking the blunt truth, in the guilelessness of his 
heart. He said in effect, Can any good thing come out of Nazareth, corrupt as Nazareth is? To Nazareth, 
perhaps one of the most corrupt towns to be found in all that region at that time, came the messenger. 

Notice once more. Passing by Judea, and going to Galilee; passing over the city of the great King, and 
going to Nazareth, he passed over the Temple, and entered a home. Something was about to happen on 
earth which all heaven was watching, — "which things angels desire to look into" — and surely they 



were watching the hero of God, Gabriel, the messenger going down to earth with a message. They saw 
him pass the city and the Temple and go into a home. 

God, in his actions in human history, is independent of his own institutions, when men degrade them. The 
land was blighted; the city was blasted; the Temple was degraded; and God’s messenger passed them all. 
God left the land of his own choosing, abandoned the city of his love; and passed the Temple of his own 
appointment. So much for locality. 

Now as to the personalities. There are two; Mary and Joseph. Joseph is named, but we are told nothing 
about him here. We may go to Matthew, and there we have his description in i. 18 and xiii.55. Two things 
we are told about him. He was "a righteous man"; and he was a carpenter. We speak of the poverty to 
which our Lord came. Let us not forget that poverty is a relative term. He certainly did not come to 
wealth, but he certainly did not come to penury. The home of the carpenter in a city like Nazareth was not 
that of abject poverty. In the book of Proverbs, we have the prayer of Agur, 

"Give me neither poverty nor riches; Feed me with the food that is needful for me.” 

Neither too much, nor too little. I think that would describe the home life of Joseph and Mary. 

Now let us look at Mary. The Protestant Church has altogether too long wronged the Virgin Mother. 
Mariolatry is idolatry. But in our rebound from the false position into which the Mother of our Lord has 
been lifted by the Roman Church, we have too often neglected her, we have been unfair to her, we have 
consigned her almost to oblivion. Let us therefore look at her as we see her on this page. Gabriel came 

"To a virgin betrothed to a man whose name was Joseph, of the house of David; and the virgin’s name 
was Mary. And he came in unto her, and said, Hail, thou that art highly favoured." 

That word "Hail" is a greeting, but it is a cognate word of the word favour, or grace. I do not like the 
rendering "highly favoured," for it suggests that the reference was to the high office which she was to 
fulfil as Mother of Messiah, whereas it was a description of her character. I am going to change the 
reading, 

"Grace be unto thee, thou art endued with grace, the Lord is with thee." 

Thus Mary is revealed to us here. She is declared quite simply to have been a virgin, barthenos. There are 
not two meanings for that word. The meaning is simple and self-evident. But she was a virgin betrothed, 
not married. Betrothal lasted in those times one year. It was in that period in her life that the angel visited 
her. 

Her character is revealed in the salutation of the angel; 

"Grace unto thee, thou who are endued, with grace; the Lord is with thee." 

This, as I have already pointed out, had no reference to the office she was to fulfil. It had reference to her 
character, which created her fitness for the office. "Thou art endued with grace, the Lord is with thee.” In 
that salutation we have a portrait of Mary. Living in Nazareth, with the dark and sinister background of its 
conditions, in the midst of all kinds of impurity and iniquity; she was endued with grace, the Lord was 
with her. Here we see her, a maiden of the royal line, the blood of David coursing in her veins, in the 
town, but held from all impurity, endued with grace; living in the fellowship of the God of her fathers, 
living in quietness and in peace and in purity. 

Now notice carefully what happened. 


But she was greatly troubled. 



Once again allow me to change the word "troubled." It might mean that she was caused sorrow, or pain. 
Therefore 1 am going to substitute another word,-agitated. 

"She was greatly agitated at the saying, and cast in her mind what manner of salutation this might be." 

She was agitated at the manner of the angel’s address. She was not agitated at the fact of an angelic visit. 
The probability is she had never seen one before; but she believed in them. She undoubtedly belonged to 
the Pharisaic school as to her philosophy; she was not Sadducean. Of course, it was a wonder when the 
radiant presence of the angel was discovered in the home; but the thing that agitated her was his 
salutation. To be told by this bright angelic being that she was endued with grace, — she could not 
understand it. She did not know that. She was not conscious of the beauty of her character. That is in itself 
a revelation. 

Let us go on a little further in order to see her. When presently the angel made to her the great and 
startling announcement that she was to be the mother of the Messiah, without a moment’s hesitation, 
artlessly and honestly, the transparent simplicity of the woman is revealed when she said to the angel: 
"How shall this be, seeing I know not a man?" Then, when the angel had answered that inquiry, and more 
than answered it, as we shall see, look at her once more. That quietly bowed head, and the words that 
passed her lips are again revealing; 

"Behold, the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy word." 

Have you seen the beauty of that personality? Gabriel Rosetti, in his poem on the Virgin Mother, which 
he calls "Ave, Hail," has lines in which he describes her imaginatively: 

"Work and play, 

Things common to the course of day 
Awed thee with meanings unfulfilled, 

And all through girlhood, something stilled 
Thy senses, like the birth of light 
When thou hast trimmed thy lamp at night 
Or washed thy garments in the stream; 

To whose white bed had come the dream 
That he was thine, and thou wast his 
Who feeds among the lilies. 

A solemn shadow of the end 
In that wise spirit long contained! 

Oh, awful end! And thus unsaid 
Long years when it was finished!" 

Mary was the elect of God for the fulfilment of that tremendous office, the Mother of Messiah. 

Behold her, the Virgin Mary; failing, never rightly apprehending the truth about him until after the day of 
Pentecost; a sinning soul, needing redemption through her Child, God’s Son; and yet radiant in beauty, 
walking amid the shadows in fellowship with God, in that dark Nazareth; so that when this high 
messenger came to earth to bring stupendous tidings, he came to God’s elect, Mary, endued with grace; 
and so perfectly endued with it that she was unconscious of the fact, and was strangely startled and 
agitated at the manner of the salutation. 

Now we turn to the story. There are three movements in it. Let me first indicate them. The first, the 
angelic approach; the second, the angelic annunciation; the third, the angelic interpretation. 


That covers the ground of the paragraph. The angelic approach, verses twenty-six to twenty-nine. 



The angelic annunciation, verses thirty to thirty-four. The angelic interpretation in verses thirty-five to 
thirty-eight. In each case the angel speaks, and Mary answers. 


Now as to the first; the angelic salutation. 

"Grace unto thee .... thou art endued with grace, the Lord is with thee." 

Mark the marvel of it. There came this heavenly messenger to this home, to this girl, and so he spoke; 
heaven sending a stupendous message, and yet so greeting the one to receive it. It is a wonderful 
revelation of the fact that in any of the darkest days of human history. God has always had his elect 
remnant. He has always had souls that he could approach, through whom he has been able to move 
forward. How this gives the lie to the deadly and damnable heresy of Napoleon, that God is on the side of 
the big battalions. He is always needing vantage ground, and has always found it, and mostly where men 
would not have sought it. So here the messenger came, not to Judaea, not to Jerusalem; not to the Temple; 
but to a home, on the level of the ordinary, to a despised town, and rightly despised because of its 
corruption; and to Galilee, held in contempt by the people of privilege; and to one woman walking in the 
fellowship of God. There God found his vantage ground. 

Such was the angelic approach. I said that in each case we find Mary answering. There is no direct saying 
recorded here, but the fact is declared that she was troubled at the salutation. Now come to the 
annunciation. Think of the world as it then was. Sitting on her seven hills in proud despotism, insolent 
Rome had bludgeoned a world into submission. But heaven had something to say, and to say it, heaven 
passed the city on the seven hills, and passed Jerusalem, and came down to a home. 

The annunciation commenced; 

"Fear not, Mary; for thou hast found grace with God." 

When the angel approached, he said "Grace." Now, using the same word, he said, "Fear not, Mary, for 
thou hast found grace with God." Here we have a new intention in the use of the word grace. This was not 
a description of her character. This was the description of the high office of that maiden, in human 
history, in the march of the ages, in the vastness of the economy of God. 

When he said "Thou hast found grace with God," the preposition is not the same as when he said, "The 
Lord is with thee.” In the latter it was meta, but this is para. Now, that little preposition para does not 
mean merely that God was conferring grace, but she had found grace by the side of God, in the fellowship 
of God. That fact is emphasized as the reason why she was chosen. 

"And behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb and bring forth a Son, and shalt call his name Jesus." 

"He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Most High; and the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David; and he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there 
shall be no end.” 

Thus the Mystery was announced. "Thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a Son!" 

That was heaven’s declaration to Mary. His name was also announced. We read it with all the radiant 
glory and beauty of the centuries of interpretation and understanding and experience beating upon it. And 
yet we may miss something. Thou "shalt call his name Jesus." Jesus is the Greek form of the Hebrew 
Joshua. What did that name mean to Mary? I wonder if she leapt to its true significance. I but remind you 
of the fact that there were probably scores of boys in those parts who bore the name; it was one of the 
commonest names of the time. Where did it come from? The man who first bore that name was the 
successor of Moses. Where did he get his name? That is not what his father called him. That is not the 
name his mother gave him. He was born in Egypt, in slavery; and when the baby came, and was 
preserved, they gave him a name, Hoshea, Salvation! It was a sob and a sigh of people in slavery; yet it 



was a song of hope, and so in it there merged minor and major notes. He grew up; he became Moses’ 
right-hand man; and when the hour came that Moses knew he was to take up his work and carry it on, 
Moses changed his name. He took part of the Divine title, Jehovah, and parts of the boy’s name, parts of 
Jehovah and Hoshea, and put them together, and he made a new name for him, Jehoshua, Jehovah- 
salvation. When this same angel appeared to Joseph in a dream, he said the same thing, but be gave the 
reason for the name. 

"Thou shalt call his name JESUS, for it is he that shall save his people from their sins." 

At last, after the running of the centuries, the One was now coming who should bear that name perfectly, 
and fulfil its meaning perfectly; Jehovah-salvation. 

His equipment is described in the words, 

"He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Most High." 

It would consist in inherent greatness — "He shall be great"; and in relationship — "the Son of the Most 
High." His mission is declared, 

"The Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father David; and he shall reign over the house of 
Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no end." 

His Kingship is not to be limited to Jacob; his Kingdom is not to be limited to the nation with which 
David was associated; his Kingdom shall fulfil everything intended there, and go stretching out and on, 
having no end. 

Then we come to Mary’s challenge, and it was the challenge of faith. It was a perfectly natural question 
which she asked. She did not challenge the fact, but the method. She said; 

"How shall this be, seeing that I know not a man?" 

I have seen that question translated differently in the interest of softness, and what is falsely called 
delicacy: "How can this be, seeing that I am an unmarried woman?" I hate this kind of false delicacy. 
Leave the question as it is. It is the cold, scientific. Biological difficulty, bluntly stated. It is the question 
being debated hotly today. It is at least interesting, then, to observe that, according to the historic record, 
the first person to raise the difficulty was Mary herself; 

How shall this be, seeing I know not a man? 

How is it possible for a woman to bear a child, save as the result of the action of a man? 

Thus we pass to the third movement, the angel’s answer. 

"And the angel answered and said unto her, The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Most High shall overshadow thee." 

That is a tremendous word, "overshadow," episkiazo, that is, envelope thee in darkness, and it became an 
enveloping in darkness, which is excess of light. That was the answer of the angel to the question of 
Mary. I am not attempting any argument as to this answer. I content myself with saying that my 
philosophy of God, and his relation to the universe makes that answer one which carries the consent of 
my reason, as the only adequate way of accounting for the Person of Jesus. That is the solution of the 
biological problem. 

But there is another problem. In the light of all human history, there is a moral question. Mary did not 
raise it. I do not think she realized it. Supposing that it can be that a child can thus be born of a woman, 



how is that child born of that woman, to escape the constant, continuous sinfulness of humanity? We may 
quarrel with the old theological terminology, "original sin" and total depravity. 


1 am not fighting for terms, but 1 am facing facts; and these are historically self-evident. If this Child is to 
be born of a woman, how is it to be free from, and escape the continuous, persistent contamination which 
characterizes all human history? There is a moral difficulty here. 

Now, it is a wonderful thing that when the angel answered her question, he went on and answered the 
other, though she did not raise it; 

"The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee"; 

That answered her question; and the angel went on; "Wherefore ah — " There is something else, 
something Mary did not ask; 

"Wherefore also the Holy Thing which is begotten shall be called Holy, the Son of God." 

The angel answered the biological question, saying: The thing shall be done by the direct act of God, the 
power of the Most High, the Holy Spirit, wrapping thee round, overshadowing thee, producing in thy 
womb the Man-child; and also, by that same act, by that same energy, by that same force, the Holy Spirit 
overshadowing, that which is begotten shall be held from contamination with the sin of thy nature, and in 
human nature. It shall be holy. It shall have being in thy womb by the act of God; and it shall be held 
from contamination with the sinfulness of thy nature, by the same act of God. The possibility of the 
Virgin Birth, and the way of the Immaculate Conception were declared by the angel. 

Of this power of God, Gabriel gave Mary an illustration, as he said, 

"And behold, Elisabeth thy kinswoman, she also hath conceived a son in her old age; and this is the sixth 
month with her that was called barren.” 

God is not limited by the ordinary; he can do, and does do, extraordinary things; God is not imprisoned 
within that which men call the natural; but for his own purposes, he can act in a way men can only 
describe as supernatural. 

Then he summarized everything as he said, 

"For no word from God shall be void of power." 

Mary said, 

"Behold, the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy word." 

It was a great act of surrender and submission. 

This is the Biblical interpretation of the Person of Jesus. A naturalistic philosophy necessarily cannot 
accept this as true. Then that philosophy is called upon to account for Jesus in some other way; and the 
only way to do that, is to do what naturalistic philosophy does; change the Jesus that is presented in this 
New Testament. To deny the supernatural origin of Jesus, is to make him natural merely. To do that 
invalidates the records, not of his Being alone, but of his teaching, and his power in human history. The 
reason why men reject this story is discovered in their philosophy of God. If he is limited by their 
knowledge, this thing cannot be. But we are not among the number of those who hold this philosophy of 
God. We do not think of him as imprisoned within the laws we have discovered, and the forces we know. 
Therefore the answer of the angel carries our rational consent; because it is the only accounting for him 
that satisfies our reason. 



Luke 1:39 


Lu 1:39-56 

In this paragraph we have the story of two mothers; and here Motherhood, thus seen, throws a light and a 
glory upon Motherhood for all time, for here it is seen called by God into cooperation with him, in his 
redeeming activity in human history. Here we have reached the point in history, where is fulfilled that 
Word of God, spoken in the beginning, when the shadows had deepened, and the darkness had fallen 
because of humanity’s revolt from his government; in which he had uttered the promise that one day 
through Motherhood, victory should be gained over the power of the enemy. 

There are two things that demand our attention; first the story, and secondly, the songs. 

In approaching the story, we begin with Mary. She had heard the great announcement. She understood, as 
we were saying in a previous study, that she was to be the Mother of the longlooked — for Messiah. She 
had with fine honesty challenged the declaration, because she saw the superlative impossibility of it on 
the human level. She had received the answer from heaven, that the thing should take place by the act and 
power of God. She had bent her head in reverent and adoring submission, "Be it unto me according to thy 
word." The mysterious fact was already accomplished. 

Think of her circumstances and consequent consciousness. She was betrothed to a righteous man named 
Joseph; and there came to him the discovery of the fact that Mary was with child. I know that many 
suppose that the coming of the angel to Joseph in a dream took place after the return of Mary from her 
visit to Elisabeth. Personally I believe that, the mighty fact having become a fact by the activity of God, 
the angel at once visited Joseph. Matthew tells us, 

"When his mother Mary had been betrothed to Joseph, before they came together, she was found with 
child of the Holy Spirit." 

This was discovered to Joseph. 

"And Joseph, her husband, being a righteous man, and not willing to make her a public example, was 
minded to put her away privily." 

There came to Joseph the knowledge of the fact. He knew nothing of the sacred story. What were the 
alternatives before him? They are stated quite simply here. He did not desire "to make her a public 
example." That is a legal phrase; and rather than make her a public example, he decided "to put her away 
privily." That is also a legal phrase. This was the alternative open to any man under similar conditions. On 
the one hand he could hand her over to the authorities and make her a public example, which meant that 
according to the law of Moses she was doomed to be stoned to death. That is what Joseph decided not to 
do. The other alternative was that he might, to use this technical word, "put her away privily"; that is, 
grant her a bill of divorcement, cancelling the betrothal. 

Betrothal meant among the Jewish people a great deal more than it seems to mean today. In those days a 
girl was betrothed to a man, and the betrothal was one year before the wedding; and she was as 
irrevocably bound to him under law, as she was under the marriage ceremony. But the law provided for 
the sin of infidelity. Instead of committing her to the courts, and bringing about her stoning, and making 
her a public example, he might give her a bill of divorcement, and cancel the betrothal. Joseph decided to 
take that course. That was the decision he had made. I think that is a proof that Joseph loved her. You 
may always be sure that if a person takes action for breach of promise, that person bringing the action 
does not really love the other. Here was a man, the law on his side; and before he had any interpretation, 
and although his own heart was breaking, he would cancel the betrothal; rather than make her a public 
example, he decided to put her away privily. 



Then came the angel visit in a dream, declaring to him the mighty secret; and we are told at once that he 
took her to him. That means that instead of postponement of the marriage to the end of the legal period of 
betrothal, he took her at once to his home; and in his own continence, guarded her, by giving to her his 
name, and the sanctuary of his home. This is a great story of love and faith. 

But now go back in imagination to that Nazareth home, that Nazareth society, those Nazareth 
surroundings; questionings, whisperings, suspicions. Explanation was absolutely impossible. Never forget 
that when you are thinking of the story. She could not explain. She could tell the story, but would 
anybody believe it? Now, be quite honest. Would you have believed it? I am quite convinced that part of 
the sword that pierced the soul of Mary in those earliest days, and 1 think all through life, was suspicion 
that rested upon her. 

Now we are not surprised to read, 

"Mary arose in those days and went into the hill country with haste, into a city of Judah." 

The natural humanness of this thing is patent. The mighty secret was with her, she knew it. As she lifted 
her face toward the God of her fathers, there was no shadow, no cloud; she knew she was the handmaid, 
the bondmaid of the Lord. But as she looked around in Nazareth, those prying eyes, those whispering 
voices, and those suspicions! She arose and fled, "in haste." She fled from Nazareth, she fled from 
Galilee, and she made her way across and down south, until she struck Judea, and then on to the house of 
Elisabeth to escape the glances, to escape the whisperings, to find sympathy — I did not say pity, she did 
not want pity, but she did want sympathy. No one needs pity who is right with God; but if this be so, there 
still may be circumstances that lead along the pathway of sorrow, and sympathy is needed. She fled for 
sympathy. 1 think also that she went to that quiet home, in a priestly city of Judea, where were Zacharias 
and Elisabeth, not merely for sympathy, but for time to think. 

Now let us go in imagination to that home in Judea. Elisabeth is there. Six months have passed since the 
great announcement to Zacharias. Six months since the mystic hour in which supernaturally, in the barren 
womb, the man-child began to form. Elisabeth was living there, nurturing under her heart that long- 
hoped-for son. Hope which had perished, had been revived. 

Nurturing under her heart that son; she was surely brooding over his coming, and over his office; and yet 
more, over the coming One, of Whose coming her son was to be the herald. Unquestionably Zacharias 
had written out for Elisabeth the words the angel had uttered to him. 

"Thou shalt have joy and gladness; and many shall rejoice at his birth. For he shall be great in the sight of 
the Lord, and he shall drink no wine nor strong drink; and he shall be filled with the Holy Spirit, even 
from his mother’s womb. And many of the children of Israel shall he turn unto the Lord their God. And 
he shall go before his face in the spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, 
and the obedient to walk in the wisdom of the just; to make ready for the Lord a people prepared." 

Elisabeth, in the quietness of that priestly home and city; nurturing under her heart this wonder of a son; 
pondering his office, was conscious that she was living upon the verge of the dawn of that day for which 
her people had sighed and suffered through centuries. 

Then they met. Mary arrived at the house in the priestly city quite unexpectedly. There had been no fore¬ 
announcement. When she came in, Elisabeth was filled with surprise to see her. It was a most unusual 
thing. Elisabeth was not outside, greeting her. She entered the house, and Elisabeth met Mary there. 
Suddenly they were face to face. And then happened the wonderful thing Luke records, and which 
Elisabeth herself repeats in the song, that when Mary entered the house, and spoke, the babe leaped in her 
womb. Elisabeth, in song, says, "the babe leaped in my womb for joy." the word "joy" meaning 
"exultation." 



In this materialistic age, in our materialistic minds, we are inclined to wonder at that story, and even 
challenge it. Yet what may lie behind this, in the world of spiritual reality. But there is such a world, 
about which we are singularly ignorant. To me this is very suggestive, that as the Holy Seed within the 
womb of Mary approached the unborn herald, there was a spiritual consciousness; the babe leapt in her 
womb for joy. I am not going to debate it, but I often bend over a crib where a baby lies, and watch those 
baby eyes looking into mine, and wonder how much that child knows. 

You say, if the child knew, it would tell. Not at all. Wordsworth was not far wrong when he sang, 

"Trailing clouds of glory do we 
Come From God who is our home" 

And as the years pass, we depart from very real things. 

Then Elisabeth was filled with the Holy Spirit, and that means that there came to Elisabeth also something 
supernatural, an illumination, an understanding. She hew, as Mary came, that Mary was God’s tabernacle, 
and that dwelling within her was the Lord of life and the Lord of glory. 

Directly Mary arrived, Elisabeth broke out into her song. Let me pause for a more general word. Here we 
approach a matter of arresting interest. Luke is the only one who has recorded for us the outburst of 
poetry and music in connection with the Incarnation. Matthew does not tell us anything about songs; 

Mark does not tell us anything about songs; John does not tell us anything about songs; but Luke, the 
Greek, the artist, himself a poet as well as a scientific man, when he was investigating, and getting these 
stories, obtained copies of these songs. That is another instance of how the overruling of the Spirit of God 
allows nothing to be lost. Luke is the instrument, and the right instrument, to give us those early poems 
and songs. Lrom him we have gained the Beatitude of Elisabeth, the Magnificat of Mary, the Benedictus 
of Zacharias, and the Nunc Dimittis of Simeon; the Evangel sung by the angel of the Lord over the plains, 
and the Gloria of the angelic host. Those who love the modes of music will surely linger over these 
chapters. Luke, the artist, has gathered and collected, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, the stories 
which reveal the fact that when Jesus came into the world, poetry expressed itself, and music was reborn. 

The Beatitude of Elisabeth was an ode to Mary: 

"Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. 

And whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord should come unto me? 

Lor behold, when the voice of thy salutation came into mine ears, the babe leaped in my womb for joy. 
And blessed is she that believed; for there shall be a fulfilment of the things which 
have been spoken to her from the Lord." 

As I have said, this was an ode to Mary, but that is not the deepest truth concerning it. Its deepest note is 
that of its homage to, and adoration of the Lord. Why did she celebrate Mary? 

"Blessed art thou among women," why? "Blessed is the fruit of thy womb. And whence is this to me, that 
the mother of my Lord should come unto me." 

It is an ode to Mary, a recognition of the greatness of her office, and the wonder of that office; yes but her 
chief glory is that she is the "mother of my Lord.” Bengel says not Domina but Mater Domine. The 
greatness of the Mother was recognized as the greatness of the Child that she bore. 

Thus Elisabeth, the daughter of the old economy, was the first singer of the new. Hers was the first song 
of the Gospel; the first song of the new age that was breaking. All the blessing that she pronounced upon 
Mary passed through her to the Son in her womb. It was the last poetic voice of the old economy, and it 
greeted the new; the voice of a daughter of the priestly line, singing of the advent of him for whom the old 
had looked and sighed and sobbed and waited, of him Whose coming meant the fulfilment of the past, and 
God’s march forward in human history to the accomplishment of the end. 



Now let us pass to the Magnificat of Mary. The first thing that impresses us concerning it is that it is 
wholly Hebrew in thought and expression, in exultation, and in worship. It is almost entirely composed of 
quotations from the Old Testament psalms. That is interesting in more ways than one. It reveals Mary’s 
acquaintance with that great poetical literature of her people. When she broke out into song, she employed 
phrases with which she had been familiar through all her years. 

Yet her understanding of the ultimate value of this poetry is seen in the fact that she wove the scattered 
phrases from the past into this magnificent song, which today within the Christian Church we call the 
Magnificat. 

Its first movement is a survey of the past. Mary celebrated what God had done. That was the burden of 
her song. And it was not merely reference to that which God had immediately done; she went back, a true 
daughter of Abraham, to Abraham; her song was encompassed within the economy of the Hebrew people. 
But she celebrated in her song what God had done in the past, as it all led to the present. Note that one 
phrase, "from generation to generation." She was looking back over the history, away back to Abraham; 
but she saw the activity of God "from generation to generation," and so on to this immediate fact, and 
stretching away beyond it; "Henceforth all generations shall call me blessed." Burton says the Magnificat 
is really a Te Deum, "My soul doth magnify the Lord." 

It is an arresting fact in her song there is not a single word about the Life mystic and mighty, nestling 
beneath her heart; and yet the whole song was inspired by that fact. All the past history of her people for 
Mary in that Magnificat was illuminated by it. 

Think of the kind of song a Hebrew maiden might have sung, a devout one. too, in those days. 

She might have celebrated God, she might have spoken of his might, she might have celebrated his 
majesty; she might have celebrated his Kingdom; and then all the paean of praise might have merged into 
the dirge of disappointment. I think there would have been warrant for any Hebrew maiden in those days 
to become pessimistic in her poetry. Ah, but Mary could not. At the core and centre of her Mother life, the 
Holy Thing was enshrined, ratifying all her faith. However dark the outlook, however much the sword 
was piercing her soul, however much she was entering into fellowship with God as she bore 
misunderstanding, reproach, suspicion, — the mighty, mighty Secret was there; and Mary could do none 
other than celebrate God, praise God that he had acted from generation to generation and for all that he 
was now doing for coming generations. There is a touch of beautiful naturalness in it when she, looking 
on to the coming generations, said, "all generations shall call me blessed." Just as Elisabeth had called her 
blessed, because of the fruit of her womb, so Mary said they shall call me blessed. Her exultation of soul 
was found in the reason of her blessedness. 

Thus while Elisabeth, the daughter of the old, sang the first song of the new, Mary, daughter also of the 
old, sings of the old; but sings of the old as ratified, fulfilled, as it moves on to the future, because of the 
mighty, mystic Mystery that was hidden at the core and the heart of her life. 

If we examine the song as to its component parts, we find in it two movements. The first is occupied with 
her own experience (verses forty-six to forty-nine). In the second, she was celebrating God (verses fifty to 
fifty-six). 

As to her own experience. She begins: 

"My soul doth magnify the Lord, And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” 

"My soul ... my spirit." That is not tautology. That is inspired and scientific accuracy. "My soul." 


The word there is psuche, the mind in the full sense. My mind magnifies the Lord. And then "my spirit," 
pneuma, the essential fact of my personality rejoices in God my Saviour. She first speaks of her mind, and 



then passing behind it, she speaks of the spirit life of her. Her mind was magnifying the Lord, because her 
spirit life was rejoicing in God her Saviour. The spirit is inspiration; soul or mind is experience and 
expression, and so she begins her song. The spirit rejoicing in God the Saviour; and therefore the mind 
grasping the significance of it all, experiencing it, and expressing it, magnifying the Lord. That is pure 
praise. That is worship on its highest level. 

Proceeding, she gives the reason for her rejoicing spirit; 

"For he hath looked upon the low estate of his handmaid; 

For behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 

For he that is mighty hath done to me great things." 

Then immediately she celebrates God, and there are four clear movements in the celebration; First, 

"Holy is his name." 

Second, 

"And his mercy is unto generations and generations On them that fear him.” 

Third, 

He hath showed strength with his arm; 

He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their heart. 

He hath put down princes from their thrones, And hath exalted them of low degree. 

Fourth, 

"The hungry he bath filled with good things; 

And the rich he hath sent empty away. 

He hath given help to Israel his servant. 

That he might remember mercy 
(As he spake unto our fathers) 

Toward, Abraham and his seed forever." 

Mary thus set forth all the glories of the God of her fathers; his holiness, his mercy, his might, and his 
faithfulness. By that inward sign, by that sense of the new-born life within her, she knew the holiness of 
God, she knew the mercy of God, she knew the might of God, and she knew the faithfulness of God. 

From Elisabeth we have the first song of the new era; and from Mary, strangely and beautifully crossing 
hands as it were, we have the last song of the old. I would call Mary’s the swan song of the old 
dispensation. I would call Elisabeth’s the birth song of the new. 

The last brief statement of the story is that, 

"Mary abode with her about three months" 

It is good to think of these two women for three months; Mary in the quietness of the priestly city in 
Judaea, in the fellowship of Elisabeth. Then she went back to her own house. Six months follow of which 
we have no account. Yet we know that she lived then in fellowship with the God of her fathers, more 
wonderful than she had ever known; and that she was guarded from all the bitterness of a town and the 
stupidity of its idle gossip by Joseph. All the while she was building the body of Jesus! So the mystic 
story ends. 



His name is John." — Lu 1:63. 


These four words constitute the focal point of light in the story contained in the paragraph now under 
consideration. It commences with the fifty-seventh verse of this chapter and runs to the end (verses 57- 
80). In it we have the account of the birth of John, and the Benedictus of Zacharias. 

We start with the birth of the forerunner. The boy is born. The natural has become active through the 
supernatural for the fulfilment of the purpose of God. And we need to bear in mind the remarkable 
declaration made to his father concerning him, when, in the Temple courts, the angel told him that this 
boy should be bom, that he should be filled with the Holy Spirit from his mother’s womb. I want to say 
one thing about that. There is really no article there. It does not read "filled with the Holy Spirit.” It is true 
that in translation we must sometimes supply the article, but here, as in some other cases, the article 
should not be supplied. The declaration that he was filled with the Holy Spirit must not be taken in the 
sense in which we speak of the filling of the Holy Spirit today. 

The declaration is that he was filled with holy spirit. From his mother’s womb, this lad was equipped with 
holy spirit for the ministry to which he was appointed. Here is a case, as in that of Jeremiah, of a prophet 
known of God from the womb and before his birth, and foreordained to ministry. 

The wonder has happened, and we have the picture of his rejoicing kinsfolk; 

"Now Elisabeth’s time was fulfilled that she should be delivered; and she brought forth a son. And her 
neighbours and her kinsfolk heard that the Lord had magnified his mercy towards her; and they rejoiced 
with her." 

Then we have the story of the circumcision, which took place eight days after birth; and we see the family 
gathering there, neighbours and kinsfolk. In the Hebrew economy, the boy was named on the day of 
circumcision. These kinsfolk taking for granted, as was so often the case, that he would be called by his 
father’s name, were about to name him Zacharias. Then the mother interfered. She said: "Not so; but he 
shall be called John." They naturally protested: None of your kinsfolk bears that name. Zacharias, still 
dumb and deaf, was sitting by, and they made signs to him, and brought him a writing tablet, and he 
wrote the words, "His name is John" Not, he shall be called John; not, we have decided that he shall be 
called John; but "His name is John"; the thing is settled. It is not open to discussion. The choice is already 
made. This is heaven’s child, and heaven has chosen his name. "His name is John." His name is the grace 
of God. 

Immediately Zacharias’ mouth was opened, and his tongue was loosed. After those months in which in 
quiet seclusion, shut off very largely from the world, he had brooded on the wonderful thing that was 
happening to him, forerunner of a yet more wonderful thing; — he broke out into song. 

It is song, but it is also prophecy; and of him again Luke says that he was filled with, not the, but with 
holy spirit. 

Luke tells us that 

"Fear came on all that dwelt round about them; and all these sayings were noised abroad throughout all 
the hill country of Judaea. And all that heard them laid them up in their heart, saying. What then shall this 
child be? For the hand of the Lord was with him." 

Then one stops to wonder, and there is no answer to the wondering; but one is always permitted to 
wonder, and the question arising is as to how long that lasted. It was thirty years before that boy broke, 
almost like Elijah, upon the Judaean country with his message. Doubtless when that time came then, 
would be some who would recall the wonder of his birth. 



We have already heard two songs that broke forth in connection with this marvellous event in human 
history, the coming of God’s Son as Son of man. We listened first of all to Elisabeth’s Beatitude. Then we 
heard Mary’s answering Magnificat. 

Now we come to the third of these songs; the Benedictus of Zacharias. Mary celebrated God in adoration. 
Zacharias adores God in celebration. Now, if that is apparently a distinction without a difference, let me 
explain. In Mary’s song, she praised the God who acts. Zacharias’ song describes the acts of God. The 
songs are complementary; the one precedes the other. Mary, in the great Magnificat, was praising God, as 
we said, making no reference to her own Child. The only personal reference was, 

"Henceforth all generations shall call me blessed." 

Of course, as we said, the inspiration of her praise was that mystic and mighty Secret that she was nursing 
under her heart; but she was celebrating and adoring God, the God who acts. In the song of Zacharias the 
great musical movement continues, and goes a little further. This song is not in adoration of the God who 
acts, but in celebration of the acts of God. 

It is arresting to notice the connect on between the name of John and the song. All through, the song is 
celebrating the name. John means the grace of God, and that is what Zacharias was celebrating in this 
wonderful song-prophecy. He wrote, "His name is John." His song is an interpretation of the name. In the 
song he celebrates all those activities of God which are the outcome of the fact registered in that name, 
the grace of God. The theme of the song is salvation, and salvation is the activity of the grace of God. 

Notice these lines: 

"To show mercy towards our fathers, 

And to remember his holy covenant; 

The oath which he sware unto 
Abraham our father." 

1 do not think that it is fanciful to say that when he wrote them, he was thinking of his boy; he was 
thinking of himself; he was thinking of his wife; for the meaning of all the names is there. The boy’s 
name is John, which means, the grace of God. His name was Zacharias, which means, God will 
remember. His wife’s name was Elisabeth, which means, the oath of God. "To show mercy," 

John’s name, the grace of God; "To remember his holy covenant," his own name, God remembers; 

"The oath which he sware unto Abraham," his wife’s name, the oath of God. 

What, then, is the theme of the song? I have said the grace of God. That is true. I have said salvation. That 
is true. 1 am going to use a word to describe the theme of this song which perhaps has never before been 
so used. The theme of the Benedictus is the Episcopacy of God. Look at verse 68. "For he hath visited." 
Note that word "visited." Go on to verse 78, "The Dayspring from on high shall visit us." Note that word 
"visit." These are the boundaries of the song. "He hath visited ... the Dayspring from on high shall visit.” 
The Greek verb in both those cases is the same word, from which we derive our word episcopacy; the 
Greek verb episkeptomai, from which we have derived our words episcopacy, episcopal, and the like, is 
the word used here. What, then, is the first and simple meaning of episcopacy? Oversight. What is 
oversight? Government, and government which includes seeing and acting. This song is the celebration of 
God’s government in grace. "He hath visited." Do not read that as though it means only that God had 
come down to see. 

It is infinitely more than that. It describes the seeing of God, and the action of God which is in 
consonance with the seeing of God. When God’s ancient people were in slavery, it is said of him that he 
declared: "I have surely seen, ... and I am come down to deliver." That is seeing and action; and that is 
the idea of the word "visited" here. Whatever is going to happen is thus described as the result of the 



visitation of God; the vision of God that leads to the action of God; and the action of God that grows out 
of his vision. The revelation of the song is that of the nature of the episcopacy of God. "He hath 
visited ... the Dayspring from on high shall visit." Notice the change in the tenses. He has visited; he has 
seen, he has been governing; he is in oversight according to what he is in himself. And now, as the result, 
the dawn is coming, the Dayspring shall visit us. The seeing and acting which creates the morning; dawn, 
resulting from the seeing and the acting of God. The song falls into three parts. First, it celebrates the 
action of God out of the past in verses sixty-eight to seventy-five. Then it describes the mission of the 
child in verses seventy-six and seventy-seven. Finally it declares the action of God in the future in verses 
seventy-eight and seventy-nine. As to the first, the action of God out of the past, verses sixty-eight to 
seventy-five. 

Notice the references to the past; verse sixty-eight, "Israel," "the God of Israel"; verse sixty-nine, David, 
"His servant David"; verse seventy, "the holy prophets"; verse seventy-two, "our fathers," and "His holy 
covenant"; verse seventy-three, "The oath," and "Abraham.” The singer was looking back to the old 
economy, and he celebrated God’s action therein. 

He started with the source, the origin, the beginning of everything; "Blessed be the Lord, the God of 
Israel" 

Then he celebrated the way of the Divine activity, "He hath visited." Continuing, he said, "and wrought 
redemption.” 

Zacharias was a priest. He employed a Temple word in the Temple sense. And again, "He ... hath raised 
up a horn of salvation for us in the house of his servant David." That is the ultimate. 

There may be differences of opinion, and I am not prepared to be dogmatic, as to the particular 
significance of the phrase, "a horn of salvation.” It may refer to the height and splendour and the dignity 
and the majesty of the salvation God has provided. It may refer to the completeness and the plentifulness 
of it. The figure of the horn was employed in both ways. Then he celebrated the nature of this ultimate 
action. "Salvation from our enemies, and from the hand of all that hate us. To show mercy towards our 
fathers, And to remember his holy covenant." 

Some interpreters of this song say that Zacharias was thinking and speaking in the terms of the 
narrowness and selfishness and exclusiveness of the Hebrew people. I do not so read the song. I believe 
that already he had seen God’s action for his people, and through his people, moving out over a larger 
area; and with vaster intention. "Salvation from our enemies, and from the hand of all that hate us." Some 
say that he was there expressing the hope that the coming Deliverer would break the yoke of Rome. I do 
not believe it for a moment. 1 believe there was a deeper, spiritual note in the song. Zacharias was filled 
with holy spirit, and there came to him a vision of the thing that was happening; deliverance from 
enemies, and mercy in action, all this according to the covenant and the oath, but in the largest sense as 
for all men. 

Then follows the section in which he sings of the mission of his son. 

"Yea and thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Most High, For thou shalt go before the face of the 
Lord to make ready his ways; To give knowledge of salvation unto his people In the remission of their 
sins." 

With that we need not tarry. So we come to the last movement in which the references are all to the 
future. 

"Because of the tender mercy of our God, 

Whereby the Dayspring from on high shall visit us. 

To shine upon them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death; 

To guide our feet into the way of peace." 



In the ninth chapter of the book of Isaiah we find these words, 


"But there shall be no gloom to her that was in anguish. In the former time he brought into contempt the 
land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali; but in the latter time hath he made it glorious, by the way of the 
sea, beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the nations. The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light; 
they that dwelt in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined." 

What did that prophet of the olden time see when he sang that? He saw clearly that God’s purpose for 
Israel was that she was but a medium to an end, an instrument through which he would accomplish a 
larger thing. He saw away across the centuries the day coming when the people in darkness and in the 
shadow of death should pass into light. That is what Zacharias had now clearly seen. He knew the past 
and all its glory. But now he saw away out and beyond. He saw the fulfilment of the Divine intention in 
Israel, because of the tender mercy of God, whereby the Dayspring from on high shall visit us, to shine 
upon them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death; to guide our feet into the way of peace. His very 
pronouns took on a new significance. "Shall visit us." What did he mean by "us"? "To guide our feet." To 
whose feet was he referring? We miss the whole genius of the song if we say he was thinking merely of 
Israel. He answers the questions we have asked; 

"Them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death"; 

Those great peoples lying out beyond Israel. He took his place with them, and used pronouns in the plural 
number that linked him with all, and all with him. There had dawned upon Zacharias, in the gloom and 
the quietness of those waiting months, the real significance of the Divine episcopacy or visitation. The 
dawn is coming, said Zacharias, for the dark nations that sit in the shadow of death. When he gets thus to 
this last section of his song, he indicates the fountain-head of everything anew. At the beginning he had 
said, 

"Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel." 

Now he said, 

"Because of the tender mercy of our God.” 

Tender mercy. That expression arrests us. There is a hymn with which we are all familiar. It was written 
by Isaac Watts, and begins, 

"With joy we meditate the grace 
Of our High Priest above." 

Now I wonder how it goes on in the hymnbook you use. In the great majority of hymnbooks today, it 
goes on thus, 

"His heart is made with tenderness 
And overflows with love.” 

Now, that is very beautiful, but Isaac Watts did not write it that way. When Isaac Watts wrote that hymn, 
this is what he wrote, 

"With joy we meditate the grace 
Of our High Priest above. 

His heart was filled with tenderness, 

His bowels yearned with love." 



In nearly all our hymnbooks today we have changed that because we are a delicate people, and we say 
Isaac Watts was a little vulgar to write it so. As a matter of fact, Isaac Watts was translating literally from 
the New Testament. The word splangkna, literally means "bowels," "the bowels of our God." It is a figure 
of speech, and in our time, to translate a figure of speech we have done passing well to render it "tender 
mercies"; and yet I wonder whether we have not sacrificed something. That is the first place in the history 
of Jesus where the word occurs. 

Subsequently we find it in many places, but rendered "compassion." It is said over and over again of our 
blessed Lord that he was moved with compassion. That is the word that Watts had in mind when he said, 
"His bowels yearned with love." He simply took the Greek word, the figurative word, and rendered it 
literally. How fine a figure it is! Every strong man or healthy woman knows how under stress of mental 
suffering, the whole physical nature is ploughed to its very centre. 

Zacharias, then, used a word that was so used in that language and in that time; and he dared to use it, and 
he says, the bowels of God, the tender mercies of our God. The phrase, "tender mercy," 

lacks the suggestiveness of trouble, and stirring and pain and agony, which are all in the figurative word. 

It is a very arresting fact that this word is never used in the New Testament of any other except Jesus, or 
by Jesus. 

"Because of the compassion of our God ... the Dayspring from on high shall visit us.” 

Zacharias saw the thing that was coming in all its glory; the Dayspring, the morning, the dawn. 

That sun-rising means light for the darkness, and for those who are sitting in the shadow of death. 

The paragraph ends with a brief statement in which, after the manner of Luke, essentials are given rather 
than incidentals. He passes over thirty years in a verse. 

"And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the deserts till the day of his showing unto 
Israel." 

Next time we see John he will be going out, shown to Israel, beginning his mighty ministry. 

"The child grew," perfect naturalness; "waxed strong in spirit," that means came to maturity; "and was in 
the deserts," which does not necessarily mean that he was taken to the wilderness when he was a baby. I 
think, without any question, John went to the deserts when he was twenty years old. 

He was a priest; his father was a priest; he was in the priestly line; and in the Hebrew economy the sons of 
the priests had to take up their courses in the priesthood when they were twenty years of age. I think that 
he then broke with the priesthood and Temple, under Divine command, and went to the deserts. 

Thus we are on the threshold of the greatest hour and event in human history. The herald is prepared; and 
in the song of Zacharias the progress of God on his pathway out of the old and into the new is celebrated. 

Luke 2:1 

Lu 2:1-20 

"There is born ... a Saviour." — Lu 2:11 

That is the central fact recorded in this paragraph. With reverent reticence, and delicate beauty of diction, 
the great event was stated by the angel. It was then in the stream of human history that 


Heaven came down our souls to grief: And glory crowned the mercy-seat. 



It was the most stupendous event in all the running decades and centuries and millenniums of the history 
of man. 


"There is born a Saviour." 

Let us consider the story, noticing first the earthly conditions; secondly, the great fact; and finally, the 
heavenly activity. The earthly conditions are described in the first five verses. The stupendous fact is 
declared in verses six and seven; and the heavenly activity in connection with that fact on the earthly level 
is recorded from the eighth verse to the twentieth. 

What were the earthly conditions? The chapter opens, 

"Now it came to pass in those days, there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus." 

"In those days" — a "decree from Caesar Augustus." Caesar Augustus was the first Roman emperor. 

His real name was Caius Octavius. He was a great-nephew of Julius Caesar. The word Augustus is 
significant. That was his title. He took the name Caesar by courtesy and by adoption. In process of time 
the title Augustus was dropped, and the title became Caesar. When this man became Imperator, and the 
matter was under discussion as to what title he should assume, he declined to be called Dictator, which 
suggested a temporary office. He declined also to be called King, as it did not signify enough. In 
consultation with the Roman Senate, this name was created for him, Augustus, derivable from the word 
Augur; and consequently indicating a religious sanction. He was moving towards that which happened 
subsequently, the claim of deity on the part of the supreme ruler of the Roman Empire. Gradually the 
power of government had been taken from the people, and vested in military governors; and at last this 
man, a singularly able man, a singularly astute man, gained the supreme power. He became the first 
Emperor, the first Imperator, with a capital I. Imperator is a military title. The generals of the Roman 
republic had all been called Imperators; but at last the plural ended, and the singular marked despotism, 
autocracy. The Roman republic had passed away, and in its place had emerged the Roman Empire, under 
Augustus Caesar. 

At the time of this history the doors of the Temple of Janus were closed, had been closed for a decade and 
more, and remained closed for thirty years. The closed doors of the Temple of Janus meant there was no 
war. Whenever the Roman republic was at war, the doors of the Temple of Janus were flung open; but in 
times of universal peace they were shut. "In those days," when the Roman republic had become the 
Roman Empire, when the Roman people had passed under the despotism of an autocratic ruler; "in those 
days," when that autocratic ruler and that empire had bludgeoned the world into submission, when the 
whole world was crushed under the heel of a despot; "in those days," the one period in the history of 
humanity when power vested in one man, had gained that thing about which we heard a great deal some 
years ago; hegemony,-world mastery; "in those days," Jesus was born. Let the hush of it fall upon us. "In 
those days" Caesar Augustus issued a decree that all the world should be enrolled, and it was done. There 
was no appeal. They came, patrician Romans in their purple splendour, and plebians, some in rags; they 
came, the people came because Caesar Augustus said they were to be enrolled. It was a period when there 
was no war. You say that was beautiful. Think again. That was the most damnable condition the world 
had ever seen. I am not glorifying war; but when the reason of no war was that the people were 
bludgeoned into submission, so that no man or woman, boy or girl dare peep, or chirp or mutter, or call 
his soul his own, or her own, because of the despot on the throne; that was the darkest hour the world has 
ever seen. 

Now, in that Roman Empire, in an outpost, away down in that turbulent little bit of land at the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean, that little land of Palestine, these things — or rather This Thing happened. There 
were two people there, a man and a woman, only two individuals amid the multitudes in Judea and 
Galilee and that whole region; and amid the massed multitudes of the Roman Empire. Those two people 



had no more effect upon Caesar Augustus and upon the Roman Empire than any two of you have upon 
the President of the United States or the King of England. 


As to their earthly condition, they were entirely insignificant, and yet touched by the Roman authority. 

The decree of Caesar Augustus reached Nazareth. Joseph must bend the neck, even though the royal 
blood of David is coursing in his veins; he must go up. He cannot enrol by proxy. 

He must go up to the city of his family and enrol. He went up, and Mary travelled with him; two people. 
Nobody knew about it, except perhaps the friends of Mary and of Joseph; and they did not know much 
about it. 

But look again. Two individuals marching under the orders of Caesar Augustus. Look at the woman. Her 
womb is the tabernacle of the Son of God as she travels. Look at the man. The one passion of his life is to 
guard that woman. Things are oftentimes not what they seem, if we can only climb high enough to look 
down on this world from heaven’s vantage ground. They were going up to Bethlehem, because Caesar 
Augustus had at that psychic moment issued his edict that all the world be enrolled. That edict of Caesar 
Augustus rippled across the world, touching everyone. 

Even Joseph and Mary must go. But in my Bible I find a prophecy written at least six hundred and fifty 
years before this thing happened; "But thou, Bethlehem Ephrathah, which art little to be among the 
thousands of Judah, out of thee shall One come forth unto me that is to be Ruler in Israel; Whose goings 
forth are from of old, from everlasting. Therefore will he give them up, until the time that she who 
travaileth hath brought forth; then the residue of his brethren shall return unto the children of Israel. And 
he shall stand, and shall feed his flock in the strength of Jehovah, in the majesty of the name of Jehovah 
his God; and they shall abide; for now shall he be great unto the ends of the earth." 

When I read that, uttered six hundred and fifty years before these events, I see that the really insignificant 
person in the drama is the little puppet in the city on the seven hills, called Caesar Augustus; and the 
significant personalities are the woman in whose womb tabernacles the Son of God, and the man who is 
guarding her. They went up, because Caesar had issued an edict. Why did he do it? Matthew answers the 
question. Quoting from the chief priests and scribes in their reply to Herod as to where the Christ should 
be born, he wrote; "It is written through the prophet.” By so doing he declared that this thing happened in 
fulfilment of prophecy, and so under the government of God. That prophecy declared that this Man to be 
born in Bethlehem "shall be great unto the ends of the earth." That is hegemony. Caesar Augustus thought 
he had gained it, but he never had. 

Tabernacling in the womb of that woman was the One who is to have hegemony. Those were the earthly 
conditions, seen in the light of the heavenly economy. 

When they arrived, the stupendous event transpired. 

"It came to pass, while they were there, the days were fulfilled that she should be delivered. And she 
brought forth her firstborn Son; and she wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger, 
because there was no room for them in the inn." 

Once more observe the earthly conditions. "There was no room for them in the inn." What was the inn? 
When we read that we may think the reference was to a caravansary, a hostel, or in our modern parlance, 
a hotel. That is not the meaning of "inn." There are two words, both translated "inn" in the New 
Testament. There is the word pandocheion, which does mean a caravansary, a hostelry, a place with a 
host, and provisions, and apartments. But there is another word, kataluma, and it was merely an enclosure, 
just walls into which travelers might drive their cattle for the night, and in which sometimes there were 
apartments in which they themselves might rest; but no traveller could obtain food there. There was 
water, always, water, but no food, no host, no entertainment. There was no room even there. There was no 
room even in the enclosure for cattle. 



What happened then? In the supreme hour which permits of no delay, they had to find some outhouse to a 
dwelling; and there the Baby was born, and the mother laid It in a manger. No palace, no dwelling-place, 
no caravansary, no room even in the kataluma. He was born outside everything, even the place where 
cattle might be sheltered through the night. He was born and laid in a manger in some bleak outhouse, 
outside some dwelling. So he came. The glory of it, the wonder of it. 

When he came he passed the court, and passed the palace, and passed the dwelling-place, and passed the 
inn, and passed the katluma; and was born into this world so low down that no baby can ever be born 
lower. 

Then we have the record of the great central fact. Think of the pathos of it. "She brought forth"; "she 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes." 11 is very beautiful, but oh, the pity of it, the tragedy of it, the 
loneliness of it; that in that hour of all hours, when womanhood should be surrounded by the tenderest 
care, she was alone. The method of the writer is very distinct. She with her own hands wrapped the Baby 
round with those swaddling clothes, and laid him in the manger. 

There was no one to do it for her. Again I say, the pity of it, and yet the glory of it to the heart of Mary. 
When I was pondering this matter, there came to me the memory of something Jesus once said, and never 
before had it occurred to me in this connection. It will seem to me now, I think, to the end of life, that 
when Jesus said it to his disciples, he was thinking of his own Mother; 

"A woman when she is in travail hath sorrow, because her hour is come; but when she is delivered of the 
child, she remembereth no more the anguish, for the joy that a man is born into the world." 

That surely was the story of Mary. 

"She brought forth her firstborn Son." 

The simple meaning is that Jesus was her eldest Child, the firstborn Son. But there is in it a larger 
meaning. Firstborn does not mean only first in time; it means also first in place, first in order, first in 
importance. In the New Testament he is called "Firstborn of creation." He is called 

"Firstborn from the dead." He is called "Firstborn among many brethren." And there is yet a profounder 
note. Who is this Child? The Son of God. That is what happened in that manger. There in that little town 
of Bethlehem Ephrathah, the Son of God, in human form, had entered the stream of human history. In a 
wonderful old book called The Nativity, written by Isaac Williams, occur these words: 

"The unfathomable depths of the Divine counsels were moved; the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up; the healing of the nations was issuing forth; but nothing was seen on the surface of human 
society, but this slight rippling of the water.” 

Lastly let us observe the activity of heaven that day. An angel of the Lord stood by the shepherds, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them. It was night. The shepherds were minding their flocks. I think 
it is almost generally agreed that in all probability these were temple shepherds, watching flocks intended 
for sacrifice. Even if they were shepherds engaged in the pursuit of their own calling, they were doing 
their own work. They were not near to Bethlehem. 

They said, "Let us now go even unto Bethlehem," which shows that they had some way to go. To these 
shepherds, at night, watching over their flocks, in the discharge of their duty, suddenly the angel of the 
Lord appeared, and the glory of the Lord shone round about them. He did not appear in Caesar’s palace, 
nor in the Temple; he came to shepherds. To them came the angel message, and the glory of the Lord; the 
Shekinah glory shone round about them. These shepherds were filled with fear. So the introductory 
sentence was, "Be not afraid," immediately followed by the declaration, "I bring you good tidings of great 
joy which shall be to all people." Hear that message of the angel in the world as it was, a world lacking 
joy, that had heard no good tidings for generations, that was afraid in its heart of the tyranny of 



oppression. The world bludgeoned into submission, was filled with sadness and loathing and despair. 
Then an angel from the presence of God came to shepherds, and he said, "Be not afraid; 1 bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all people." Then the tidings were told, 

"There is born to you this day in the city of David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord." 

So we translate for sake of euphony. As a matter of fact, in the Greek there are no articles at all. The three 
names were uttered by the angel thus, 

"There is born to you this day in the city of David, Saviour, Christ, Lord." 

Saviour, Someone confronting all the sin of the world with regal authority, based upon redeeming power. 
Christ, Someone confronting all the chaos of the world, the Messiah, who will be able to realize the true 
hegemony, the Kingdom of God. Lord, the One who confronts all eternity and all ages; and he is born, he 
is born today, said the angel. Where shall we find him? 

The angel continued; 

"And this is the sign unto you; Ye shall find a Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, and lying in a 
manger." 

Before the shepherds had time to say a word, 

"Suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God." 

There one could dream dreams, and let one’s imagination take wings. All heaven breaking bounds, 
sweeping down, and hovering over Bethlehem’s plains, with a great Gloria; 

"Glory to God in the highest, And on earth, peace among men of his good pleasure.” 

That is the meaning of the coming of this Child. That is the meaning of this Saviour, Christ, Lord. Glory 
to God in the highest. That phrase, "in the highest," does not mean in the highest degree. It means above. 

It is a descriptive word of heaven, the dwelling-place of God; "glory to God in the highest." Then on 
earth, what? Peace. But how? "Among men in whom he is well-pleased." Men everywhere are talking 
about peace, and they are trying to produce peace; and they are attempting sometimes on the basis of a 
mistranslation and consequent misunderstanding of this passage. They say that the angels said, "Peace on 
earth good will to men," and then they say that peace will come by the exercise of good-will. There is no 
peace for the earth, except among men in whom God is well-pleased. That is the basis of peace, men of 
his pleasure. Look on for a moment, thirty years from all this. The Boy born, has passed through 
babyhood and childhood and youth, and stands, thirty years of age, on the verge of his mighty Messianic 
mission; he goes to baptism, and heaven breaks the silence and says, 

"This is my beloved Son; in thee 1 am well-pleased." "Glory to God in the highest. And on earth peace 
among men in whom he is well pleased." 

Mark well the connection. That Baby became the Man in whom God was pleased. Peace will come to the 
earth when men are like him. That is the way of peace, and there is no other way. No discussion 
concerning disarmament will ever bring peace. Limitation of armaments? Certainly. 

Scrapping of ships? By all means 

And yet what value is it? All the countries are now multiplying air fleets 1 we are a mad crowd. Peace will 
never come that way. 


The heavenly host was chanting the anthems of welcome, not merely to that Baby, but to the new race. 



Glory to God in the highest. And on earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased"; 


The race that will spring from that Baby. That Baby is the second Man; that Baby is the last Adam. From 
that Child, that Son of God, Child of Mary, born and laid in a manger, will spring the race which shall 
satisfy the Divine demands, and please the heart of God. Peace there is, peace for them. 

The old prophetic word rings its minor chord of solemn warning down the ages, 

"There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked." 

First pure, and then peaceable. 

Let us end where we began. "There is born ... a Saviour." He has come into the world, in order that the 
race that is displeasing to God because of its sin, revolt, and pollution, may be made pleasing to God. Let 
us keep that word Saviour sounding in our souls. Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, preaching on that text, 
once said: 

"Unto you is born this day ... a Saviour. The world did not want an adviser. The world had advised itself 
almost into hell. The world did not ask for a speculator. Everything that man could do had been done, and 
men sat in the darkness of their own wisdom. The world did not want a reformer, a man who could 
change his outward and transient relations, an engineer that would continually devote his time (for 
appropriate remuneration) to the readjustment of the wheels and the pulleys and the various mechanical 
forces of society. The world wanted a Saviour. ‘Saviour’ is a pathetic name. It is not an official title; it is 
not an image you could robe in scarlet, and bow down before on account of its majesty and haughtiness; 
Saviour is an angel with tears in his eyes; arms mighty as the lightnings of God, but a heart all tenderness. 
Saviour is a complex word. It has in it all human nature, all divine nature, all the past of history, all the 
possibility of prophecy, all the mystery of apocalypse; the tenderness outvying the love of women, the 
majesty humbling the haughtiness of kings." 

Luke 2:21 

Lu 2:21-39 

The chief value of this paragraph is the remarkable way in which it places the Child of Mary and the Son 
of God in relation to the old economy. Throughout this story the goings of God are revealed. He moves 
forward in spite of all difficulties, in spite of all dangers, and in spite of all oppositions. All history bears 
witness to the truth, "Our God is marching on." The coming into the world of this Child of Mary and Son 
of God stands related to everything in the past. His coming was the dawn of a new day, and the 
commencement of a new movement of God. In this paragraph we see the past as an economy of God; and 
we see the past as to the people of God, in the little group of expectant and devout souls into whose 
presence we come. That economy of the past, beginning with Abraham, and moving on down through the 
centuries, was always prophetic. It existed in the world as God’s method of speech to the world; and all 
within it was predictive; nothing was complete. Abraham was always a pilgrim, always moving towards 
something not reached. Everything in the ritual, and ceremonial system, and everything in the national 
life, was moving on towards a goal. When we close our Old Testament we realize that we have followed a 
magnificent march of majesty and mercy, towards something not yet reached. It ends with a great hiatus, 
a mighty space. And the people, as distinguished for a moment for the sake of emphasis, from the 
economy of God, was always in the purpose of God, instrumental, never an end, but a means to an end; 
ever, in God’s puipose, looked upon as the people of his choice, in order that his way and his will might 
be made known to the world. That did not begin with the coming of Jesus Christ. His coming culminated 
it, gathered it up, fulfilled it, made it dynamic. God so loved the world, before Christ came that at last he 
gave his only begotten Son. He did not then begin to love. 



In this paragraph, then, we see that old economy and those people; the economy in the observance of 
Mosaic rites; and the people, as we listen to the voices of old covenant saints, Simeon and Anna; and see 
the little group gathered around the Child. Anna arrived at the very moment when Simeon was holding in 
his arms the new-born Saviour; she blessed God, and spoke of him to all them that were looking for the 
redemption of Israel. In that city of Jerusalem there was a company, however large or small we have no 
means of knowing; perhaps a very small company of devout souls who were looking for the redemption 
of Israel; and it is evident that they were accustomed to foregather in the Temple courts to pray, and 
perhaps sing songs of hope, and talk to one another. I never read of Anna speaking to that company 
without my mind leaping back four hundred years to Malachi’s statement; 

"Then they that feared Jehovah spake one with another; and Jehovah hearkened and heard, and a look of 
remembrance was written before him, for them that feared Jehovah, and that thought upon his name. And 
they shall be mine, saith Jehovah of hosts, even mine own possession, in the day that I act." 

Through those four hundred years God had never been without an elect remnant, those who, 
understanding the meaning of their nationality, were looking for the redemption of Israel; looking on and 
looking forward. Here, then, we see the old economy, in the observance of the Mosaic rites; and we hear 
the voices of the saints among the ancient people of God. The Child is thus revealed in relationship with 
the old by the observance of Mosaic rites, and celebrated by the old in the song and the blessing of 
Simeon and the prophesying of Anna. 

The story of the Mosaic rites is found in the first part of our paragraph; and we should observe carefully 
that there are two rites here. They are quite distinct and separate. We have first the account of the 
circumcision and naming of the Child, in verse twenty-one. Then we have the account of the presentation 
of that Child in the Temple, and his dedication in verses twenty-two and twenty-four, according to the law 
of Moses, the child was circumcised, — and his name was always given to him at the time of 
circumcision, and when he was eight days old. The rite of presentation, when the mother came up for 
purification, took place when the baby was forty days old; 

"And when eight days were fulfilled for circumcising him, his name was called JESUS, which was so 
called by the angel before he was conceived in the womb.” 

Here we have two things, the rite of circumcision, and the giving of the name. The rite of circumcision 
brought every Hebrew boy into relationship with the national life of the people of God. His birth did not 
do it. No boy born, from the time of Abraham when the rite was instituted, all through the running 
centuries, was a member of God’s nation unless or until he was circumcised. 

It was God’s sign, God’s token. 

"God said unto Abraham, And as for thee, thou shalt keep my covenant, thou, and thy seed after thee 
throughout their generations. This is my covenant, which ye shall keep, between Mt and you and thy seed 
after thee; every male among you shall be circumcised. And ye shall be circumcised in the flesh of your 
foreskin; and it shall be a token of a covenant betwixt me and you.” {Gei7:9-ii} 

Circumcision in itself was, as medical science today is recognizing, a great hygienic rite; but it was also 
made the sign and the token of membership within the covenant of that nation, through which God was 
moving forward to the accomplishment of his purposes for mankind. 

It was by that rite that the Child of Mary, this Son of God, became a member of that nation. 

He belonged to it; he was of the seed of David, because his Mother was of the line of David; but the fact 
that he was born of the seed of David did not bring him into national relationship; the fact of his 
circumcision did that. He was "born," says Paul, "of a woman, born under the law." By that act of 
circumcision he was related to the life of the nation which God had made, had sustained, had governed. 



Then, as was the custom, still in connection with that rite, they gave him his name, Jesus. 


Luke is very careful to draw attention to the fact that the name was chosen, not by Mary, and not by his 
father by adoption, Joseph; he says, 

"Which was so called by the angel, before he was conceived in the womb." 

The name was chosen for him. It was revealed by heaven’s messenger; and when he entered into the 
national life the name was bestowed upon him. In the Bible we have four boys named by heaven before 
they were born: Ishmael, Isaac, John, and Jesus. 

His name was Jesus. We know that name; and how we love it! 

"Jesus, the name high over all, 

In hell, or earth, or sky; 

Angels and men before it fall, 

And devils fear and fly. 

Jesus, name of sweetness, 

Jesus, sound of love, 

Cheering exiles onward. 

To their rest above. 

Jesus, oh the magic, 

Of the soft love sound, 

How it thrills and trembles, 

To creation’s bound." 

We pause to ask, What does the name mean? Where did it come from? Jesus is merely the Anglicising of 
the Greek name; and the Greek name rendered Jesus is the Greek form of a very well known and common 
Hebrew name, Joshua; and Joshua is really an abbreviation of the name Jehoshua. I have no doubt that 
when this Child was born, hundreds of boys bore the name. It was a common name of the time. The 
popularity of it was doubtless due to the man in the history of the nation who first bore it. Who was that 
man? In the book of Numbers, chapter thirteen, and verse sixteen, we read: 

"And Moses called Hoshea the son of Nun, Joshua." 

That boy, when he was born, was named Hoshea. He was born in Egypt, in slavery, and his father and 
mother called him Hoshea. That means salvation. Thus the name was a sigh, a sob, and perhaps a song of 
two people in slavery, looking for deliverance. None but those who had faith would have given a boy that 
name under those circumstances. 

Time passed, and they came out of slavery, and passed through those early wilderness experiences. Then 
came the day when spies were sent to view the land. Moses evidently had come to know this young man, 
and then he changed his name. He took letters out of the great name Yahweh, or Jehovah, and he took 
letters out of the name of the boy, Hoshea, and wove them into one, so that the boy’s name now became 
Yehoshua, Jehovah-salvation. The centuries ran on, and I have no doubt multitudes of people forgot the 
significance of the name, but they loved to call their boys Joshua, because this man had borne the name. 
When Jesus was circumcised they called him Jehoshua, as he was called by the angel. The angel gave that 
name to Joseph as well as to Mary, as Matthew records. Said the angel to Joseph, 

"And thou shalt call his name Jehoshua; for it is he that shall save HIS people from their sins." 

All that was in the name, all that was intended by the name was now coming to culminating realization in 
the Baby that was born. Jehovah-salvation. That is his name, because that is the meaning of his coming. 



So he entered the nation, by the rite of circumcision, and received the heaven-chosen name, which 
indicated at once the fact of his Being, and the purpose of his coming in that progressive economy of 
God; Jehovah-salvation. 

Then, forty days after his birth, he was brought up again, and here we have a very wonderful thing. Notice 
very carefully a parenthesis in this passage. It is found in verse twenty-three, and reads, 

"As it is written in the law of the Lord, Every male that openeth the womb shall be called holy to the 
Lord." 

In order to understand this, we must see when this was said, and what it meant. In the thirteenth chapter of 
Exodus, and the second verse in connection with the twelfth, we find the reference, 

"Sanctify unto me all the first-born, whatsoever openeth the womb among the children of Israel, both of 
man and of beast; it is mine .... That thou shalt set apart unto Jehovah all that openeth the womb, and 
every firstling which thou hast that cometh of a beast; the males shall be Jehovah’s." 

If we read it carefully we see that the Divine intention was that in that nation the firstborn male in every 
family should enter the priesthood. 

If we turn from the thirteenth chapter of Exodus to Numbers, chapter three, and verses eleven to thirteen, 
we find a change in the Divine arrangement. 

"And Jehovah spake unto Moses saying, And I, behold I, have taken the Levites, from among the children 
of Israel; and the Levites shall be mine; for all the firstborn are mine; on the day that I smote all the 
firstborn in the land of Egypt I hallowed unto me all the firstborn in Israel, both man and beast; mine they 
shall be; I am Jehovah.” 

The tribe of Levi was set apart to priestly function, and a male from the tribe of Levi stood in the place of 
each firstborn in the families of Israel. The first ideal of God, then, was that the firstborn son should be a 
priest. One of the most interesting, arresting, and remarkable things in the study of Biblical history is that 
of God’s accommodations to human weakness. Again and again when men could not rise to the heights of 
his ideals he came down, never in righteousness, but in ritual, and in ceremony, to their level. God’s ideal 
for the whole nation was that it should be a Kingdom of priests. When they were unable to rise to that 
height, he gave them Aaron as a representative priest. Aaron was an accommodation. God’s ideal for 
them was that they should be a Theocracy, having no King but himself; but when they clamoured for a 
king, he accommodated himself to them, and gave them a king. We find the same thing here. The Divine 
ideal was that every firstborn son should be in the priesthood; and the Levitical order, the tribe of Levi, 
was at last appointed to function; every Levite to represent a firstborn son. Because they were not able to 
rise to the height of the ideal, the Levites were appointed. When Jesus was taken to the Temple by Mary, 
it was in fulfillment of the first ideal and purpose of God; he, the firstborn Son, the One that opened the 
womb, was dedicated to God. Jesus entered the priesthood, not the Levitical, not the priesthood of 
someone to represent another, but into the priesthood of the firstborn according to the original Divine 
puipose. So, according to that first ideal of God, this Child not only entered into the nation by the rite of 
circumcision; he entered into the priesthood by the rite of dedication. 

When Mary thus went up, she had to take offerings with her. That was the law. She offered, 

"A sacrifice according to that which is said in the law of the Lord, A pair of turtle-doves, or two young 
pigeons." In Leviticus, chapter twelve, verse eight, we find the reason for that form of offering; 

"If her means suffice not for a lamb, then she shall take two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons; the one 
for a burnt offering, and the other for a sin offering; and the priest shall make atonement for her, and she 
shall be clean." 



Now when Mary took that Baby and her offerings, she took a pair of turtledoves. What right had she to do 
so? The law said if she could not afford a lamb, she might take the turtle-doves or two young pigeons. 
That is to say, it was the offering of the poor, and Mary had no wealth. That quaint old commentator, Van 
Doren, says the Magi had not visited her yet, and she had not gold to buy a lamb! This Baby was 
dedicated, not by the offering of a lamb that might have been brought by a wealthy woman, but by the 
offering of the poor. So, as when he was born he passed all palaces and courts and houses, and came to 
the level of the lowest child, being born in a manger; so when he was dedicated in the Temple to 
priesthood after the first Divine ideal of dedicated priesthood, the offering of his Mother was the offering 
of the poor. 

Thus the rites have placed him in the nation, and in the original ideal for the priesthood, within that 
nation. 

Then occurred the beautiful incident of the action and song of Simeon. Luke describes him as 

"righteous and devout"; the first word, "righteous," describing the relationship he bore to his fellow-men, 
"righteous"; and the other, "devout," his relation to God. This man is seen in the Temple, waiting, looking 
for the consolation of Israel, the Holy Spirit resting upon him; and the Holy Spirit had revealed to him 
that he should not see death until his eyes had seen the Lord’s Anointed. We see the old man standing, the 
Child in his arms, the Child of all the ages. Then there passed his lips the wonderful song, the last of the 
group that broke out in connection with the Advent. 

For the sake of interpretation let me slightly change the rendering of the opening sentence, into a more 
literal form. 

"Now thou art setting free thy bond-slave, Despot.” 

We do not quite like the word despot. It has evil connotations. But that is the actual word which Simeon 
employed; and it signifies absolute and complete authority. It means one from whom there is no appeal, 
and to be a bond-servant is to be a slave. The old man said, 

"Now thou art setting free, liberating, thy bond-slave oh Despot, According to thy saying, in peace." 

The Child in his arms, he said in effect: Now thy bond-slave, held of thee by the terms of law, and bound 
to thy progress in the world, is set free to pass over. To hold that Baby in his arms was to have death 
revealed to him, not as dissolution, but as emancipation. The great and glorious fact that would emerge 
presently when this Child had bowed to death, and had broken its power; the fact which presently found 
expression in apostolic writing, and through the centuries in countless hymns, that he hath abolished 
death; of this Simeon was already conscious. He held only the Baby in his arms. How dare I say only the 
Baby! I love George Macdonald’s poem about the Baby, but I always feel that it is only perfectly fulfilled 
in this Baby, 

"Where did you come from. Baby, dear? 

Out of the everywhere into the here." 

Simeon held that Baby in his arms, as Wesley daringly said, "God contracted to a span"; the little warm 
Baby, with such dimpled fingers as you see in other babies, lay in his arms, and he sang; 

"Now, oh Despot, thy bond-slave thou art setting free." 

And the reason for his confidence he declared; 

"For mine eyes have seen thy salvation," 


'Thy salvation, 



Which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples. 


There are senses in which Simeon was more clear in his statement of the meaning of the coming of that 
Child than Elisabeth was in her Beatitude, or Mary in her Magnificat, or even Zacharias in his Benedictus. 

"Thy salvation which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples; A light for revelation to the 
Gentiles." 

Think of the Gentile world as it existed then, with its philosophies, seeking to find some solution, gleams 
breaking through upon sincere souls, and then being lost. Here is the light that is coming to unveiling, the 
apocalypse and glory of thy people Israel. This Child, said Simeon in effect, is the Ultimate in all the 
history of God’s ancient people. 

And then while Simeon still held the Child, Anna, a prophetess, a Temple dweller, through long long 
years of widowhood came, and turned and spoke to that little company of faithful souls. 

Simeon had said one thing to Mary which we must not overlook. He had told her that a sword should 
pierce through her own soul; and in connection with that parenthetical word, he said tremendous things 
about that Child; that his coming should be for the falling and rising of many in Israel, a sign spoken 
against, One through whom the thoughts out of many hearts should be revealed. Every one of these 
predictions was full of meaning, and they have all been fulfilled. 

Notice the representatives of that past economy which we have seen. What a wonderful group. 

Zacharias, the priest; Elisabeth, a daughter of Aaron; Joseph, a son of David; Mary, a daughter of David; 
Simeon, a citizen of Jerusalem; Anna, a Temple devotee: John, the child of Zacharias and Elisabeth; and 
now completing the octave, Jesus, the final flower and fruitage of all that Hebrew economy. Gathered 
round about him that little group of devout souls. Wonderful ending of the Old, and beginning of the 
New. 

Luke 2:40 

Lu 2:40-52 

This paragraph is of very special interest. It is peculiar to Luke. But for this Gospel narrative, we should 
not have known any of the things that are recorded in these verses. It is part of Luke’s scheme of 
interpretation of the personality of Jesus. After scientific examination of that personality, as he claimed in 
his preface, Luke produced his remarkable presentation. Nothing we have learned in the last thirty years 
in the realm of psychology could have taught Luke anything in his method of dealing with his material. 
With all the light that has come to us in the last generation in our study of psychology, when a delineation 
of personality is attempted, we begin with the prenatal facts. That is exactly what Luke did when he began 
to investigate the personality of Jesus. And so we have the story, which he could have gained from none 
save Mary; the story of the Virgin Birth. 

When the pie-natal facts are discovered, what is the next fact of importance? According to modern 
psychology the next point of interest is adolescence, which begins around twelve or thirteen years. To that 
hour Luke takes us next. He gives us this illuminative portrayal of the Boy at twelve years of age. 

The next point in the development of personality is that of maturity. To that Luke passes as he reveals 
Jesus at thirty years of age. 

Our present paragraph reveals the Boy as he came to adolescence. But this is prefaced with a brief but 
complete account of the first twelve years of his life; 



'The Child grew, and waxed strong, becoming filled with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon him. 


Then Luke gives an equally brief but complete account of the eighteen years between boyhood and 
maturity; 

"And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and man.” 

Now let us look first at the account of the first twelve years; the period of growth. He grew for twelve 
years. Then for eighteen years he advanced. There is a distinct difference. The King James renders the 
second word "increased." That just misses the idea, because increase may be growth but advancement is 
growth controlled. To which we will return presently. 

In the first twelve years he grew. Growth, whenever it is used in the realm of life, indicates an activity of 
life. In growth there is no responsibility in the realm of will. In growth, pure and simple growth, will has 
no place and no power. None grows by trying to grow. Growth is life without responsibility. Do not miss 
that, because while we are looking at this one lonely supernal Person in all history, God’s second Man, 
we have a wonderful sidelight on our own children. The one business of every child from birth until 
twelve or somewhere around there, until the period of adolescence, is to grow, and nothing else. The child 
should grow without any sense of responsibility except obedience to authority; and obedience in the case 
of the child is always in order to give the child perfect freedom from everything else, without any sense of 
responsibility. 

That is the story of Jesus; he grew! 

Luke describes that growth. He "waxed strong!" That is physical. We may reverently imagine it all. That 
Baby that had nestled in the arms of Mary, learning to walk, learning to pick things up, and put them 
down; and so on. Jesus went through all that. For twelve years he grew, waxing stronger physically all the 
way. 

Then, "Becoming filled with wisdom"; not "filled with wisdom," as though through childhood he was 
replete with wisdom. Apocryphal literature has described him as full of wisdom from babyhood up. 

Luke’s statement is that he was gaining knowledge by observation, and by asking questions, and by 
receiving instruction. 

And then that last beautiful touch, in which we reach the climax in the description of the personality of 
the growing child. "The grace of God was upon him." Grace is first, that which delights and charms. 

Grace secondly, is desire to impart to others the things that make them happy. 

Grace finally is the activity that does this at all costs. The grace of God was upon the Child. In the 
Apocrypha, in the book of Ecclesiastes, there is a description of an ideal child, and I never read it without 
thinking how it must have applied to this Child; 

"Hearken unto me, ye holy children, And bud forth as a rose growing by a brook of water; And give ye a 
sweet savour as frankincence. And put forth flowers as a lily, Spread forth a sweet smell, and sing a song 
of praise." 

Thus Luke, in describing those twelve years, has taken the essential things and not the incidental. That is 
to say, Jesus is presented in the things that are common to all childhood, and not in the things which 
separate one child from another. There are children in one home and district, and there are children in 
another home in another district; and in all the incidentals of their lives they are entirely separated from 
each other; but in essential things, all children are alike. This Child grew, physically, mentally, spiritually; 
waxing strong, becoming filled with wisdom; and all the while the grace of God was upon him in spirit. I 
do not say that all children grow perfectly physically. Alas it is not so. But all have the physical. I do not 
say that all children have the same mentality. But all have mentality. As to spiritual life, all children are 
spiritual in essence. The grace of God resting upon the child does not depend at first upon the child, but 



upon the father and the mother and the home and the surroundings. Here, however, we are looking at the 
ideal Child. 


Now let us examine the picture of the Boy in the Temple. Here we notice at once that the designation is 
changed. "The Child grew," and the Greek word means the little child, the undeveloped child. Now Luke 
speaks of "the Boy." The two words have entirely different significance. He is no longer the little Child. 
He is now "the Boy." The Jewish boy of devout parents at that period comes to his Barmitzvah. 
Barmitzvah; bar, son; mitzvah, commandment; that is, son of the law. It may be that Jesus precipitated his 
own barmitzvah when he went into the Temple, or possibly he had already passed through the ceremony 
in the synagogue at Nazareth. 

This, however, is certain, when he went into the Temple his right of entry was that he went as a Son of the 
law. Until that time a boy’s father and mother were responsible for him religiously. From that time he 
assumed responsibility himself. Here Jesus, as we have said, either precipitated his own barmitcvah by 
going to the didaskaloi, the teachers; or else he went in as a Disciple, already a Son of the law. 

He tarried behind in Jerusalem. That was an act of personal volition. He was now acting for himself. So 
acting, he went into the Temple of God, and sat as a Disciple at the feet of the rabbis, more accurately the 
didaskaloi, teachers. He ranked himself a Disciple by his own volition. 

He sat down as a Disciple. They talked to him, and taught him, and asked him questions. He answered 
them, and they listened in amazement. Then he did what every disciple had the right to do; asked them 
questions, questions arising out of the religious training he had received at home; and still they were 
amazed. The thing that amazed the teachers was that this Boy, simple, artless, the grace of God resting 
upon him, revealed in the answers he gave and the questions he asked, such clarity of apprehension, and 
insight of mind. They had never had a Boy like that before. 

Then came Mary and Joseph. They had travelled a whole day before they missed him. 

Undoubtedly they started in the early morning, and never till evening did they look for him, "supposing 
him to be in the company." Some people think that to be a reflection on them. My view is that they had 
such perfect confidence in the Boy that they did not ask where he was; they were sure he was where he 
ought to be. But when eventide came, of course the mother looked for the lad, and he was not there. Then 
they left that travelling company and went back. They were a day’s journey away, and that meant a day’s 
journey back to Jerusalem, and accounts for the fact that they found him on the third day. They found him 
in the Temple, and they were astonished as they listened. Then his mother spoke to him, and she said, 
"Child." This is another word altogether. It is not the "child" of the fortieth verse, and it is not the "Boy" 
of the forty-third. It is a tender Mother word. It is a word that has exactly the value of the Scotch word, 
"bairn." When a Scotch-woman talks of her bairn, she means the child she has borne. The Greek word has 
exactly that significance, and Mary used it, and she said, "Child, Bairn of mine, why hast thou thus dealt 
with us? behold, thy father and I sought thee sorrowing." Then we have the first words from the lips of 
the Boy, beautiful words, simple, artless, natural, true. He said, 

"How is it that ye sought me? Knew ye not that I, must be in the things of my Father?" 

He said in effect: But, Mother, surely you understood; how is it that you sought me? And then the central 
thing of the Boy life; 

"I must be in the things of my Father." 

"I must." In those words the Boy expressed his sense of relationship to God, of responsibility to God, and 
of response to that responsibility. The perfect Boy is revealed by that "1 must." 

In this connection there is a simple matter to be noted, which is nevertheless arresting. In the Greek the 
statement of Jesus takes this form: 



I must be in the things of the Father of me. 


That, of course, may mean, and in some senses does mean, "My Father.” But it is at least worthy of note 
that whenever Christ spoke of God as his Father. He used the definite article; and he never used the 
definite article before Father when he was speaking of God as the Father of anybody but himself. In the 
twentieth chapter of John he said, in our translation, 

"I am not yet ascended unto the Father; but go unto my brethren, and say unto them, I ascended unto MY 
Father and your Father." 

In the Greek New Testament, the form is different; 

"I ascend unto the Father of me, and Father of you." 

Now, that means hardly anything to an English reader, but it means everything to an interpreter of the 
Bible, and to one familiar with the idiom of the Greek language. God was in a special sense his Father, 
and the special relationship is suggested in the method of reference — "The Father of me." 

He had that consciousness even as a Boy, "1 must be in the things of the Father of me." 

Then Luke tells us that, 

"He went down with them (his parents), and came to Nazareth; and he was subject unto them." 

The ideal Boy, his volition poised to the will of God, expressed it in subjection to his parents. 

That is to say, the perfect response of the Boy to the will of God meant for him natural correspondence to 
ordinary conditions. It did not set him free from responsibilities to the home in which he had been brought 
up; but under the mastery of the will of his one Father, he submitted his life to the authority of the home. 

Then Luke gives us the account of eighteen years in brief but pregnant sentences. 

"And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and men." 

The whole fact is declared in the statement that "He advanced." This is an entirely different word from the 
one used of the first twelve years — "He grew." Dean Larrar says of this Word: 

"The word used here is derived from pioneers, cutting down trees in the pathway of an advancing army." 
Thayer, that great master of words and phrases, says Prokopto 
"Means to lengthen out by hammering as a smith forges metals." 

1 am not going to decide between these two authorities as to the etymological origin of a word. 

Either of these definitions gives the same idea. If we examine the make-up of the word, it means to chop 
forward, to beat forward, to hack on. The idea of the word, then, is that of strenuous activity rather than 
passive development. The Child grew for twelve years, passive development, no volitional responsibility; 
but he was now a Son of the law, and had to hack his own way on. Life now became responsible. Lor the 
future, development must be not merely the passive growth that answers life, but the bringing of all life 
under control. "He advanced.” 

Now did he advance? First, "In wisdom." He had to face problems, he had to seek for information; he had 
to find out. From Boyhood up to thirty years of age, we see a perfectly natural and beautiful process of 



mental life, not growing merely, but as all mental growth is under the control of will, he is seen having to 
hack his own way on. We may reverently say of him, he advanced in wisdom, having the loins of his 
mind girt up. 

Then the physical. The order is now changed. In the Child the first thing was the physical, "waxing 
strong"; and that is always the first thing with the child. But now the mental is first. The physical, 
however, is not excluded. He advanced in stature. Not merely grew; he advanced, practising the culture of 
the body, and the restraint of the body, holding passion under the mastery of principle. 

And finally, "He advanced" spiritually, "in grace." As a Child the grace of God was on him. 

Now he is living in grace. He advanced in grace with God and men. Here I submit that the translation, 
"grew in favour," is faulty and misleading. It has constantly been taken to mean that as he grew up, he 
became more and more a favourite with God and men. The preposition here rendered "with" reveals the 
true meaning of the statement. It is the Greek preposition Para, by the side of. He advanced in grace by 
the side of God and men. He lived in all the years of development, maintaining his fellowship with God, 
and his fellowship with men; by the side of God, and by the side of men. Thus, abiding in grace, he 
advanced. Thus we see the spiritual development of Jesus from Boyhood to Manhood under the constraint 
of a will submitted to God. 

Here, again, as in the verse about the Child, Luke has recorded essential and not incidental things; things 
common to humanity, the mental, the physical, the spiritual. Incidental things which divide are not 
referred to. 

This, then, is God’s second Man. In this whole paragraph we see his growth from Babyhood to Boyhood; 
the Boy coming to adolescence, becoming the Son of the law; everything poised to the will of his Father; 
and then for eighteen years advancing. We shall see him next in this narrative, when he is thirty years of 
age. 

Luke 3:1 

Lu 3:1-20 

The focal point of light of this paragraph is found in the words: 

"The word of God came unto John." 

In it we have Luke’s account of the ministry of John. It is a condensed account. Other particulars are 
given by Matthew, and by Mark. 

Our previous glimpse of John was in the final verse of chapter one; 

"And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the deserts till the day of his showing unto 
Israel." 

Now we reach the account of the day of his showing unto Israel. We find him in the wilderness, the 
district described by Moses as "the great and terrible wilderness!" How long he had been there is a matter 
of conjecture. There are those who believe he had been there from childhood. 

I believe he went into the wilderness when at twenty years of age. He should then have taken up his 
course as a priest. But knowing the work to which God had called him, he passed into the wilderness to 
prepare for his prophetic work. If that be so, he had been there at least ten years. Luke tells of his 
ministry, and then runs ahead historically for at least a year, as he records the fact that Herod the tetrarch 
being reproved of him, shut up John in prison. 



Describing the beginning of his ministry, Luke says, 


"The Word of God came unto John." 

This is an old Hebrew formula. We find it in the prophetic books again and again. It should, however, be 
understood that the term here is not logos, but rhema. The significance of the Greek word rhema is that of 
a distinct message. It was not the whole of truth that came to him; but a particular message from God, 
which he was charged to deliver. That does not minimize the value or importance of the statement. 11 
rather accentuates it. John in the wilderness received a message from God, and whatever that message 
was, that was the burden of his preaching. There can be no doubt that during those ten years this man had 
meditated and pondered upon the condition of his times. He was certainly familiar with the darkness of 
the age. The iron of it had surely entered into his soul; he knew the sin of his people, and the condition in 
which they were living. But his message did not come out of his own pondering. His message was a word 
from God. His pondering was part of the preparation for delivering the message, for there is always 
perfect harmony in the elections of God, between the fitness of the instrument and the work to be done. 
But when John left the wilderness to preach, he did not come out to discuss with his age the situation as 
he saw it, even as the result of his own devout observation. The word came to him from God, and came to 
him there in the wilderness. 

In this translation I do not like that preposition "unto." The Greek preposition is epi; and it ought to be 
rendered, "The word of God came upon John." The force of the preposition is that of pressure from 
above. The word of the Lord came upon him, pressed down upon him from above. 

Here is the qualification for preaching. The message of God comes upon a man. It is a great thing that he 
be prepared in every way; but preparation leaves a man unable to preach until the word of the Lord falls 
upon him. That is the keynote to the marvel of this ministry. 

As we consider the story of this ministry there are three things to notice; the date of its exercising; the call 
as it came to him; and the exercise that followed the call. 

First, then, as to the date. It is an arresting thing, and not to be lightly passed over, the remarkable way in 
which Luke dates the fact that the word of God came to John. In order to do it he made use of one 
emperor, one governor, three tetrarchs, and two high-priests. The whole world is referred to. The thing 
that happened when the word of the Lord came to John, happened in the wilderness, and its influence was 
felt presently in Judea; but Luke shows that it was a thing of world significance; as he presses into the 
service of marking the hour, the emperor, Tiberius Caesar; one governor, the governor of that immediate 
district, Pontius Pilate; three tetrarchs, Herod, and Philip, and Lysanias, the region lying round about 
Judaea; and two high priests, Annas and Caiphas. 

Let us glance at the conditions revealed by this list of names of august personages. He says that it was in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar. Van Doren, referring to him, has thus described him: 

"Tiberius Caesar was talented, ambitious, cruel, licentious, infamous, inhuman." 

That was the man. Luke says, "In the reign ... of Tiberius Caesar.” The word there rendered reign is an 
arresting one. It is the word Hegemonia. It was in the hegemony of Tiberius Caesar. 

During the war we heard much about hegemony. It was said — whether rightly or wrongly I am not now 
discussing — that it was the passion of the Kaiser to gain hegemony. What, then, is hegemony? 

World mastery, world dominion. Now, here is the arresting fact. Luke uses that very word; and thus we 
have a picture of the world immediately before our eyes. Tiberius Casar, the licentious, who at last retired 
to the island of Caprere, and there lived in such lustful excesses that they thought he had killed himself; 
and when the false rumour came that he had done so, they announced Caligula his successor while he was 
yet living; with the result that with great brutality he retaliated, until at last the men of Rome, seeking to 



rid themselves of him, smothered him. Yet at the time he had world authority. And while that was so, the 
word of God came to John, and nobody knew about it, and if they had known about it, they would have 
counted it of no importance. 

Then glance at the others named. Pilate was governor. He represented the hegemony. The power of life 
and death for that district was in his hands, as the representative of the Roman Empire. The tetrarchs 
named were all vassals of Rome. There were two high priests. That was not according to the Divine 
economy. Neither of them had any right to the high-priestly office. Annas was the high priest. Rome 
objected to him; therefore he was set on one side, and Caiphas was put in his place. Annas was allowed to 
remain and retain the name and be president of the Sanhedrim. 

Thus Rome is seen arranging the priesthood of God’s ancient people! 

From that world outlook suggested by those earlier names, turn to the outlook upon God’s people, the 
commonwealth of Israel. They were divided, and ruled by vassal rulers, and blighted by a degenerate 
priesthood. 

Now, under those conditions, the word of the Lord came. Where did it alight? Not in Rome, sitting in her 
proud insolence upon her seven hills; not in Jerusalem, sitting amid the spiritual and moral ruin that 
characterized the age, the appalling disaster of the rebellious people of God. The word of God passed the 
emperor, passed the governor, passed the tetrarchs, passed the priests, and lighted upon a man, a man 
prepared of God; lighted upon him in the wilderness. To me there is great significance in that. There is 
suggestiveness even in the geographical statement. Where will the word of God find a place? Where can 
it find vantage ground? Not in Rome. We hardly expected it would there. Not in Jerusalem. We might 
have expected it there. It went outside everything, to that tract of country geographically a symbol of the 
world’s spiritual and moral condition at that time, the wilderness. Nineteen hundred years have gone and 
more; and now we know that the most important event in the world’s history at that moment was the 
coming of the word of God to that man. When it happened, it did not create a ripple on the surface of 
things apparently. As he went on with his mighty work, it created more than a ripple in that 
neighbourhood; but do you suppose for a moment that in imperial Rome they knew anything about it. The 
world went on its own blind way in rebellion. Yet there was God’s vantage ground. A man who had been 
in that desert land for at least ten years, roused himself one day under the mastery of a pressure upon him 
from above, of the message of the living God, and he passed from the wilderness out to proclaim that 
message. 

The story of the exercise of his ministry follows: 

"He came into all the region round about the Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance unto remission 
of sins." 

In that sentence we have the burden of his message. He was 
"preaching the baptism of repentance unto the remission of sins.” 

John, the voice crying in the wilderness, and preparing the way of the Lord, was dealing with sins, and the 
need of the hour, the remission of sins. He was calling men to repentance unto the remission of sins. The 
rite of baptism in John’s ministry was the outward confession of repentance unto the remission of sins. It 
never brought the remission of sins. It only indicated the fact of a mental attitude that would make 
possible the remission of sins, and that is where he ended. His ministry never went beyond that. The 
ministry of John was incomplete; gloriously complete, as fulfilling a Divine purpose, and delivering a 
Divine message; but the whole message of John was a message declaring a completeness to come through 
the Messiah; 


I indeed baptize you with water; but there cometh he that is mightier than I. 



He was not the Word of God. He was not even delivering the word of God in its fulness. He was a voice, 
and a messenger, preparing the way for the Word, and the final speech of God to men in his Son. 
Remission of sins can only come through him. 

The method of his preaching was that of a terrific severity. 

"Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you to flee from the wrath to come?" 

Matthew tells us that John said this when he saw Sadducees and Pharisees in the crowd. It was to the men 
who supremely felt that they needed no repentance, that he addressed the stinging, biting, sarcastic words 
that called them an offspring of vipers. 

Moreover, as he called them to repentance, he declared that it must be a real repentance; "bring forth 
therefore fruits worthy of repentance." He told them that they were trusting in their relation in the flesh to 
Abraham; and declared that God could raise up children of stones unto Abraham. 

In his ministry he talked to inquirers, and we have an account of some of the things he said. 

The multitudes said, What shall we do? That was the question asked in conversations, resulting from the 
appeal of his prophetic ministry. His answer to that is very arresting. He said, 

"He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath none; and he that hath food, let him do likewise." 

He told them that their activity was to be love-inspired. Give, is the word. If you have two coats, give one 
to the man who has none. If you have food, and another man is hungry, give him food. There, before the 
Sermon on the Mount, before the teaching of Jesus, before all the marvel of that teaching, revealing the 
fact that the height of morality is the love-mastered life, John said the same thing. He was the forerunner 
of the King. 

Then the publicans also came to him, perhaps a deputation of them, representing their order, and they 
said, "Teacher, what must we do?" To them he replied: 

"Extort no more than that which is appointed you." 

Here is the same law of love, governing them in their gathering of the Roman taxes. And soldiers came, 
and the Greek word means soldiers on active service, and they said, "And we, what must we do?" And he 
said, 

"Extort from no man by violence, neither accuse any one wrongfully, and be content with your wages." 
Thus the law of love was enforced in every answer he gave to personal inquiry. 

And so we reach the final note, as Luke records it. One result of his mission was that a false impression 
was being created concerning him. 

"As the people were in expectation, and all men reasoned in their hearts concerning John, whether haply 
he were the Christ." 

This shows that the false impression was gaining ground, that he was himself the Messiah. 

Then John came out with the clearest statement, and so fulfilled his function of forerunner. He said, 


"I indeed baptize you with water; but there cometh he that is mightier than I, the latchet of Whose shoes I 
am not worthy to unloose; he shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit and fire; Whose fan is in his hand, 



thoroughly to cleanse his threshing-floor, and to gather the wheat into his garner; but the chaff he shall 
burn up with unquenchable fire." 


Mark the contrast, "I," "He." I, said John, have my ministry; 1 have my message, the word I received from 
God; and all the meaning of my message may be gathered up by what I can do; I baptize you in water, a 
symbol, indicating a change of mind; that is my limit. But he that cometh shall baptize you in fire, not a 
symbol but a fact, and a fact that produces not merely a change of mind, but a change of nature. I baptize 
you with water, and my baptism in water is symbolic of the cleansing of your thinking; but if that is all, 
you are still helpless and hopeless. He that cometh after me shall baptize you with the Spirit and fire, 
producing a change in nature. A change of mind is necessary, or there never can be a change in nature. 
Until man changes his mind, there can be no baptism of the Spirit that changes his nature. 

It is the record of a marvellous and a mighty ministry, ft touched all classes, all sorts and conditions of 
men. All Judaea went out to him. He gathered them around him. Even Herod went to him; and we have 
that tremendously significant declaration that there was a time when Herod heard him gladly, so gladly, 
that even when he turned back to his wallowing in the mire, he still held John in such respect that he tried 
to save him from the anger of a wanton woman, and put him in prison, not because he was opposed to 
him, but to try and keep him safe. His was the authentic voice of a prophet for the first time for four 
hundred years, reverberating over the hills and along the valleys, and from everywhere they went out to 
hear him. But the ultimate marvel of it was that it was but a preparatory ministry for something mightier 
than itself. Luke points out that it was in fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah, and there is tremendous 
significance in that. Matthew refers to it, and Mark notices it. As also does John. Thus each of the 
evangelists links up the ministry of John with the prophetic movement in the book of Isaiah. If we turn 
back to Isaiah, beginning at the fortieth chapter and running on, we shall read of the way by which the 
wilderness is to be made to blossom as the rose. It is by the coming of the Servant of the Lord, through 
travail to triumph. John was the forerunner of the Servant of the Lord, himself exercising a mighty 
ministry, its mightiest fact being that it was preparatory for something greater. 

As we come to the end of this meditation on the ministry of John, there are questions that beat in upon the 
mind. I wonder whether we do not need a ministry of this kind now. I sometimes wonder whether Christ 
does not still need John the Baptist to prepare his way. I wonder it, in these days when I consider some 
types of evangelistic work, from which the note of stern demand upon men seems entirely absent. I 
wonder whether the message of the Christ can ever prevail until the message of John has gone before it. If 
someone objects to that way of putting it, I will put it in another way. Let us say the forerunner and the 
necessity for him have gone. What, then, is the message of Christ? The first note in the message of Christ 
as recorded, is the whole message of John. Go back and read it. 

"Lrom that time began Jesus to preach, and to say, Repent ye; for the Kingdom of heaven is at hand." 

That is where he began; and he never departed from it. But someone says, There was more tenderness in 
Jesus. Think again. John said, "Ye offspring of vipers." Listen to Jesus when that same crowd of 
Pharisees and Sadducees were opposing him, and saying that he was in league with the devil. Or again 
when denunciations were falling from his holy lips, he also said, "Ye offspring of vipers," more than that, 
he said, "Ye serpents." The note of severity was there. Somehow we are missing a vital element in our 
message from Christ if we fail to understand that the call to repentance must always precede the call to 
confidence in the redeeming Lord. 

Luke 3:21 

Lu 3:21-38 

"Now it came to pass, when all the people were baptized, that, Jesus also having been baptized, and 
praying, the heaven was opened, and the Holy Spirit descended in a bodily form, as a dove, upon him, and 
a voice came out of heaven, thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased .... And Jesus himself, 



when he began, was about thirty years of age, being the Son (as was supposed) of Joseph, ... the son of 
Enos, the Son of Seth, the son of Adam, the son of God." — Lu 3:21-23 and 38. 


Here we reach the culminating point in Luke’s delineation of the personality of our Lord. He does what 
no other evangelist does — mentions his age when he began. The words "to teach" are not in the Greek 
text. They have been supplied by translators, to make smooth reading. I am not quarrelling with them; but 
I remember that when Luke began his second treatise for his friend Theophilus, the book of the Acts, he 
said, "The former treatise I made, oh Theophilus, concerning all that Jesus began both to do and to teach." 
There we have Luke’s own words, "He began to do and teach," and 1 think if we want to supply anything 
here, we had better take Luke’s words, and say. "Jesus himself, when he began to do and teach." 

1 say he names his age, about thirty. If the Bible is to be trusted in this incidental revelation, thirty years is 
the age when human personality reaches maturity. Joseph was thirty years of age when standing before 
Pharaoh he began his great work. By the Mosaic law the Levites, whereas they entered upon priestly 
courses at twenty, were not allowed to take full work until they were thirty. King David came to the 
throne when he was thirty years of age. The order of the scribes began their work, receiving their insignia 
when they were thirty years of age. 

Luke says that in the development of his perfect personality, Jesus came to full maturity about thirty years 
of age. Here it may be well to recapitulate the facts concerning the Person of our Lord as we have seen it 
in Luke’s delineation. This man, as we said in our very first study, of the scientific method, has traced all 
things accurately, and of the artistic temperament, has set them in order. He first of all went behind the 
birth of the Baby to discover pre-natal facts; and we have the account of his conception in the womb of 
the virgin by the power of the Most High. He then shows us the Baby born; no room for him in the inn, 
passing all palaces, and all homes, and all houses, and even the caravansaries, or hotels; born in a manger. 
He then tells of this Child of eight days of age being circumcised, and thus coming into relationship with 
that nation which God had created. 

He then presents this Child at forty days old, presented in the Temple; the firstborn according to the 
original Divine provision, taking up the position of the priest. Then he tells of his growth in the home, 
shows him at twelve years of age, a Son of the law, the Boy dedicated completely to one thing, his 
Father’s business. He then records that for the next eighteen years he advanced; his life now under the 
mastery of will, and perfectly poised to the will of God. There are sidelights on those eighteen years in 
other narratives. Matthew and Mark in slightly different ways tell us the same thing; Matthew in his 
thirteenth chapter records the fact that men said of him, "Is not this the carpenter’s son?" Mark, giving us 
the record in his sixth chapter, says that men said of him, "Is not this the carpenter?" Both tell us that men 
said that they knew Joseph, and they knew Mary; and that the brothers of Jesus, James, and Joses, and 
Judas, and Simon were with them, and sisters. The family life of Jesus is there revealed during all those 
years. His occupation, a carpenter, technically an artificer, a labourer in wood, a producer, a builder. 
Presently when he began to preach, his daily calling served him. He talked about yokes, he had made 
them; he talked about ploughs, he had made them; he talked of building houses on rock or sand, he knew 
the work exactly, for he had done it. In this Gospel of Luke, in the next chapter, we find another sidelight. 
We read he went into the synagogue, "as his custom was.” 

All this gives us a picture of those eighteen years; a family life. His mother and her husband, the father of 
Jesus by adoption; four brothers, their names given; sisters, the number not given; and during all the time 
he worked in the carpenter’s shop, learning the use of the tools of his craft, making himself acquainted 
with wood, forming yokes and ploughs, and building houses; and always on the Sabbath day in the 
synagogue, listening to the reading of the Law and the Rolls, and the teaching of the rulers. 

Now those years were over, and he came to maturity; and entered upon his Messianic mission. 

He did not then begin to be Messiah, as to personality, but his mission began. Luke first records the fact 
of his beginning, the anointing of the Spirit, and the attestation of his Father as he entered upon his 
Messianic work; and then goes back, and places him by giving his genealogy. We will reverse the order 



of our consideration we will begin where Luke ends, with this genealogy, and then we will consider the 
account of the beginning of his Messianic mission. 


Luke uses a phrase in referring to our Lord which is arresting. He says, "And Jesus himself." 

Why did he use the word "Himself" there? It would have been quite simple to say, 

"Jesus, when he, began, was about thirty years of age," but he does not write it so. He says, "Jesus 
himself." He was thus laying emphasis upon the personality which he has already described. In chapter 
one, verse thirty-one, I read, 

"Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a Son, and shalt call his name JESUS." 

There the name first occurs, in the great annunciation. In chapter two, verse twenty-one, I read, 

"When eight days were fulfilled for circumcising him, his name was called JESUS, which was so called 
by the angel before he was conceived in the womb." 

Again in the same chapter, verse twenty-seven, I read, 

"He came in the Spirit into the Temple; and when the parents brought in the Child Jesus." 

He was then forty days old. In the same chapter and the forty-third verse I read, 

"And when they had fulfilled the days, as they were returning, the Boy Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem." 
Twelve years had now passed. Once more in that chapter, verse fifty-two, I read, 

"And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and men.” 

In chapter three, verse twenty-one, I read, 

"Jesus also having been baptized"; 

And now finally in verse twenty-three, "And Jesus himself.” T 

The angel said, you shall call his name Jesus. They called his name Jesus, as the angel had said. Then the 
Child Jesus grew. Twelve years passed, and we see the Boy Jesus. From that moment Jesus advanced. 
Eighteen years went by, and Jesus was baptized. Now, says Luke, that Jesus, Jesus himself, and none 
other. So that little word "Himself" insists upon the personality as described. 

Thus identifying him, Luke says of him, "being the Son (as was supposed) of Joseph." To the ordinary 
reader that phrase may suggest that everyone supposed, in our sense of the word, that he was the son of 
Joseph. It means nothing of the kind. The word so rendered literally means, "according to law.” Jesus was 
the Son, according to law, of Joseph; that is, not the actual Son, but the adopted Son. The genealogy 
begins in that way, and then moving on, refers to Joseph as "the son of Heli." Now Matthew says that 
Joseph was the son of Jacob. Joseph was the son of Heli, by marriage with Mary; and the line here is 
Mary’s line. If we compare the genealogy in Luke with that in Matthew, we find that from Abraham to 
David the names are the same. 

But in Matthew, when we reach David, the line continues through Solomon. But in Luke, when we reach 
David, the line continues through Nathan. Jesus was born of Mary in the line from David through Nathan. 

Thus Luke passed back along the true line, the royal line from David, the national line from Abraham; but 
he did not finish there; he looked upon Jesus as infinitely more than of the line of David, and Son of 



Abraham; he went back, until he said a t last that stupendous thing, "Seth, the son of Adam, the son of 
God." That is Luke’s interpretation of humanity, and of Jesus as fulfilling the first Divine ideal of God in 
the creation of man. Jesus was the Son of God in his human nature, as well as in the profounder and 
eternal sense of his Divine nature. 

Pause here for a moment and observe the beacon lights of personality; Adam, Seth, not Cain; Enoch, not 
Lamech; Noah; Shem, not Japheth or Ham. Abraham; Isaac, not Ishmael; Jacob, not Esau; David; Nathan, 
not Solomon. The Divine procedure is seen overriding and setting aside things that man makes supreme. 
The old law of primogeniture is ruled out when God begins to deal with men. If the firstborn son fails, he 
is set on one side, and another man is taken; but the line of Divine purpose continues. 

Here is seen at work the great principle to the recognition of which Peter had come when he said, 

"I perceive that God is no Respecter of persons." 

God never has respect for any of the accidental things. 

"But in every nation," again to quote Peter, "he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is acceptable 
to him." 

Now let us go back to the marvelous story of the commencement of the Messianic mission of our Lord. 

"Now it came to pass, when all the people were baptized, that, Jesus also having been baptized, and 
praying, the heaven was opened, and the Holy Spirit descended in a bodily form, as a dove, upon him, and 
a voice came out of heaven, thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased." 

Luke recognizes the baptism by reference to it as accomplished; and then records events immediately 
following it. Here let us carefully mark the attitude of our Lord. He was praying. 

Luke, portraying the personality of the Lord, is careful to say that he was praying. There are eight or nine 
different Greek words in the New Testament used to express the activities of prayer. The word used here 
is the word which includes them all. The word proseuchomai literally means to wish forward. That covers 
the whole fact of prayer in the New Testament, wishing forward, desiring onward. That is prayer. It has 
many activities. There is petition, there is thanksgiving, there is supplication; but this describes the whole 
attitude, the attitude of a worshipping and adoring soul in the presence of God. He was praying. He had 
submitted to the rite of baptism, numbering himself with transgressors. And now he was in the attitude of 
adoration and worship. 

That is an arresting characteristic of Luke’s story. That is the first mention of the fact of our Lord’s 
praying. In the fifth chapter, verse sixteen, when we are told that his fame was growing, we are told that 
he went apart to pray. In that same chapter we are told that when he chose the twelve, before he did it, he 
went apart to pray. In chapter nine, when he was about to challenge his disciples at Caesarea Philippi as to 
what men said about him, before he did it, he went apart to pray. Luke tells us, too, in that chapter that he 
was transfigured when he was praying. In the eleventh chapter he tells us that when his disciples said to 
him, "Lord, teach us to pray," they had been watching him pray. Luke, moreover, tells us in the twenty- 
second chapter that he went into Gethsemane to pray. Thus we have seven occasions in the course of the 
book when Luke uses this very word to describe the attitude and activity of this Man. 

Born, grown, advanced, mature, committing himself to Messianic office by his baptism, he is seen 
praying! To return. The significant thing here is that Luke emphasizes the fact that having been baptized, 
he was praying; he is seen in the attitude of adoration, the attitude of worship, the attitude of submission 
to God, the attitude of dependence upon God. 


We turn, then, to the happenings as recorded. "The heaven was opened." Observe, not "the heavens," but 
"the heaven.” Luke was a Greek, but here is writing a Hebrew story. The Hebrew spoke of the heavens; 



and when he did so, he had a clearly defined philosophy. The first heaven was the atmosphere round the 
world. To that Jesus referred when he said, "Behold the birds of the heaven." The second heaven was that 
of the stellar spaces. The third heaven was the dwelling-place of angels and of the spirits of the just made 
perfect, and the place of the supreme manifestation of God in the universe. When our Lord taught his 
disciples to pray, he use: the word "heaven" the first time in the plural, and then in the singular. 

"Our Father, who art in the heavens (plural, all heavens), ... thy will be done on earth as in heaven (one 
only, the principal heaven, the central heaven)." 

Now, "the heaven was opened." The reference patently is to the third heaven. Then the Holy Spirit 
descended in a bodily form as a dove upon him. Here is a case in which, if I were translating, I would 
bring over into our language the very idiom of the Greek. It says, "The Spirit, the Holy," 

The definite article before "Spirit," and before "Holy." The emphasis there is placed upon the holiness of 
the Spirit. "The Spirit, the Holy" descended upon him. The Spirit of God did no violence to holiness when 
he descended upon him. There are men in this world upon whom the Spirit cannot descend. The Spirit 
only descends upon us, enters into us, and dwells in us, through Jesus Christ the Holy One. Our reception 
of the Spirit is a miracle of redeeming grace. The Spirit, the Holy, descended upon him from the opened 
heaven, having found in him vantage-ground; in perfect accord with the Holiness of God. 

Then we come to that very arresting thing about which I am always inclined to speak with some reticence, 
the Spirit descended in a bodily form as a dove. Bodily form; the word form there means appearance, 
bodily appearance. When Paul spoke of Christ later, he said, 

"In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily," 

That is, corporeally; the same word. The Spirit took bodily form, like a dove. That is the only place in the 
Bible when the Spirit is referred to under the figure of the dove. In Talmudic literature we have a 
reference to such a thing. 11 says about Ge 1:2: 

"The Spirit of God moved on the face of the waters like a dove." 

That is peculiarly interesting. Milton evidently was familiar with that Talmudic literature, because he 
says, 

"And with mighty wings outspread, Dove-like sat brooding on the vast dark abyss." 

One reverently asks, What was the significance of that? And just as reverently a man has to say, at least I 
have to say, I cannot possibly answer the inquiry dogmatically. I do remember, however, that Jesus used a 
remarkable word one day about a dove. He told his disciples in a world like this they would have to be as 
"wise as serpents, and as harmless as doves." Harmless, and the meaning of the word is unmixed, sincere, 
simple, no guile, no deceit; and therefore harmless in effect. The dove is the symbol of harmlessness. And 
yet again, I cannot read that without my mind reverting to the ancient economy, and the whole sacrificial 
system; and to the fact that the offering of the poor was two doves. The dove stood surely for sacrifice. 
The Spirit that brooded over the chaotic earth before humanity came into existence, and held it until God 
restored the earth for the new thing in the universe; that spirit in this Man has found vantage ground, the 
Spirit, the Holy; and in coming upon him took the form of a dove, harmless, and sacrificial. 

Then came the voice; a voice came out of heaven. Three times in the course of our Lord’s ministry do we 
read of that happening. Here first, then on the mount of transfiguration, a voice out of the cloud that came 
upon him; and then in the twelfth chapter of John, when the Greeks had come, a voice out of heaven. A 
voice out of heaven at his baptism, a voice out of the heavenly cloud at his transfiguration; a voice under 
the very shadow of the Cross. Three occasions, and in each case we are in the realm of the Cross. He had 
just consented to be baptized with a baptism of sinners, numbering himself with transgressors, and thus 
foreshadowing his passion baptism; and the voice out of heaven spoke. On the mount of transfiguration, 



he talked with heavenly visitors, about the exodus he was about to accomplish, the Cross; and the voice 
out of heaven spoke. In the last day in Jerusalem, with the Greeks waiting to see him, he talked of his 
Cross, the grain of wheat falling into the ground and dying. He said, 

"Now is my soul troubled; and what shall 1 say? Father, save me from this hour?" 

But he did not say that. 

"But for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name." 

Then came the voice out of heaven. The voice uttered a double affirmation. 

First as to the Person of Jesus; 

"Thou art my beloved Son." Let me again give that in the idiom of the language in which it was written; 
"Thou art the Son of me, the Beloved.” 

That little article in front of "Beloved" makes it emphatic, and gives emphasis to this word of heaven. 
There he was, a perfect Man, praying. The heaven opened; the Spirit descended upon Him — a vantage 
ground for a new and redeeming activity, in the form of a dove and a voice said, 

"Thou art the Son of me, the But there is something more. It was Beloved." not only the approving of the 
thirty Then the second thing; 

"In thee I have found delight." 

That was heaven’s estimate of him. Mark the value of that second word, "In thee I am well pleased." First 
of all it flashes light backwards upon the thirty years; God’s approval of the thirty years. Thirty years in 
which there had been no. deflection from the straight path of obedience to the will of God. Thirty years; 
nothing in the life, nothing in thought, nothing in speech, nothing in deed, nothing in work, that had not 
filled the heart of God with satisfaction. In thee I have found delight. 

But there is something more. It was not only the approving of the thirty years now passed; it was also the 
accepting of the three and a half years to come, the direction and purpose of which had been indicated by 
the baptism of this Man in Jordan. "Thou art the Son of me, the Beloved; in thee I have found my 
delight." 

Thus has Luke set before us the Person of the Word made flesh. In that Person all human history is 
reborn. That is God’s new starting point for the human race. There we see the Second Man, as Paul says, 
or as Luke says, "Jesus himself." From this point on through the Gospel we shall see him doing and 
teaching in the line of the Divine programme. 

Luke 4:1 

Lu 4:1-13 

Here we have Luke’s record of the first activity of our Lord after dedication and consecration, the activity 
of temptation. It is important to realize that this threefold temptation was wholly Messianic. I am not 
saying that there are not personal values in it. We have in the study a revelation of the processes of the 
evil one, as he attempts to seduce Mansoul from loyalty to God. But it is of vital importance that we 
should understand that the temptation recorded here was directed not so much against the personality of 
our Lord, as against his Messianic office. Matthew and Luke both give the account of it. Mark refers to it 
in that one brief paragraph, {Mri:9-i3} into which he condensed so much; viz., that Jesus came from 
Nazareth, and was baptized and anointed, that he was attested, and that he was tempted. Thus each 



evangelist reveals the same order; the dedication of our Lord to his great mission, and then the temptation. 
The personal temptation of Jesus did not begin here. That had gone on through all his life. Through 
childhood and youth, and in all the years of his advance, he was tempted; "Tempted in all points like as 
we are, sin apart.” 

And before the great climacteric attack of the enemy, he was tempted all the forty days. Here we have the 
story of hell’s attempt to thwart heaven’s purpose. This is not so much Satan attacking the Person of our 
Lord, as attacking the purpose of God Almighty as it was to be realized by our Lord. It was an attack 
upon him as the Messiah. He was the Anointed One of high heaven, confronting the whole empire of evil 
and of darkness, in the Person of its over-lord, Satan; and confronting that underworld, and that central 
personality, as King and as Priest, the two offices merging in Messiahship. Matthew shows him 
confronting the empire of evil as God’s anointed King. He gives first the bread temptation, then the 
temptation to cast himself from the pinnacle of the Temple; and then the temptation which confronted 
him, as Satan asked for his homage, in order to gain the kingdoms. Matthew is showing the three ways in 
which man has attempted to set up world-kingdoms. All human governments and all human empires have 
been built up on one of three false foundations; the bread basis, caring only for the physical; the false 
religious basis, emphasizing the spectacular; and a compromise basis. Luke, who is dealing with the 
personality of our Lord, and with his redeeming mission, records the same temptations, but he puts them 
in another order, and in doing so, another aspect of them is brought before us. It is still Messianic, but 
here particular emphasis is upon the fact that our Lord was tempted as Redeemer. Here we have false 
conceptions of humanity. 

First, Luke describes how he was tempted as Man personally; then as Man socially, the whole social order 
of the world, the kingdoms of the world, the orders of life in the world; and then as Man spiritually. Here 
we are looking at the Person from the standpoint of the redeeming Kinsman, the Man of our humanity, 
but acting on behalf of others — the Priest, — the other office in the Messianic mission. 

In this paragraph there are three parts. In the first two verses we have the Person of our Lord revealed as 
he faced the devil. In verses three to twelve we have the process of that temptation described; and in verse 
thirteen we have a postlude. Notice with what care and accuracy, and yet with what brevity and 
completeness, Luke describes Jesus as he faced temptation. 

"And Jesus full of the Holy Spirit." 

"Full of the Holy Spirit." There the emphasis is not upon the fact that he was anointed by the Holy Spirit. 
That was true. He had been specifically and specially anointed for his holy work; but here Luke shows 
you God’s Man, his adult Man, thirty years of age, his mature Man, anointed of the Spirit for Messianic 
work, but in the perfection of his humanity going into the wilderness, "Full of the Holy Spirit." That is 
normal human life. That is not normal human life as the world knows it today; but the world does not 
know what normal human life is. That is the trouble with the world. 

The world is less than human. To me the idea that man has ascended from the ape is ridiculous when 1 
think of what man really is. I am very much more inclined to think sometimes that he is descending to the 
ape! Men and women who have been born again are admitted into normal human life, according to the 
Divine ideal and purpose. This is God’s Man, full of the Holy Spirit. God never intended man to live in 
his own strength, and walk alone. The original creation of man was the creation of a being, the secret of 
whose mental and spiritual power, in order to complete realization of personality, was that he should be 
full of the Holy Spirit. God never intended man to face temptation in his own strength. God’s second Man 
passed down to face it, full of the Holy Spirit, and therefore perfectly equipped in his fellowship with 
God, through the Holy Ghost, for everything that lay ahead. He was confident, not in the ability of his 
human life divorced from God, but in his humanity in fellowship with God, because he was filled with the 
Holy Spirit. 


There is another statement. He "Returned from the Jordan, and was led in the Spirit in the wilderness 
during forty days, being tempted of the devil.” 



Look at his two environments; "in the Spirit," "in the wilderness." He went to the wilderness. 

He certainly did, and the first phase of the temptation took place there. The wilderness was real, definite, 
acute, positive. But he was in the Spirit, and that environment was closer to him than the wilderness and 
its desolation. It was the environment of the Holy Spirit. 

Notice again. "Led in the Spirit," which means that he was submitted to the Spirit, under the mastery of 
the Spirit, obedient to the Spirit. Matthew and Mark, as well as Luke, emphasize this. 

Matthew says he was "led up of the Spirit" into the wilderness. He did not go there of his own volition. 

He went in obedience to the leading of the Spirit. Mark, who is brief in his story, is nevertheless most 
remarkably blunt in his description of it. He says. "The Spirit driveth him." The Greek word ek hallo 
means, cast him out there. "The Spirit drove him into the wilderness,” so says Mark. "The Spirit led him 
up into the wilderness," says Matthew. Luke says, "The Spirit led him in the wilderness." Thus the same 
thing is said by each, but in different ways. Our Lord is seen here then, going to the wilderness to be 
tempted under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. Normal humanity can only come to its perfection, because 
of the nature of its being, as it faces temptation; and it can only be victorious over temptation by the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. 11 is when man faces temptation in his own strength that the devil is 
victorious. When man or woman, youth or maiden, boy or girl, stands up against temptation under the 
mastery of the Spirit of God, that man or woman, youth or maiden, boy or girl, feels the impact of it, but 
there is no need for defeat. In fellowship with God, man is mightier than Hell. 

"During forty days." All the forty days tempted; through all the forty days led. 1 cannot ponder this story 
without seeing that this temptation of our Lord was a part of a larger purpose than his own mere living. 
Here was a definite action of the Holy Ghost, calling Messiah to face the underworld of evil. I see him, 
led of the Spirit, confronting that underworld, challenging that underworld, and presently conquering that 
underworld. Jesus was led there to confront Satan, and compel him to come into the open. My philosophy 
of the universe does not conceive of the devil as a free agent, outside the government of God. Even 
though he is in revolt against God, he is still within the grasp of the Divine compulsion. This, then, was 
more than the temptation of an individual. An individual he surely was, but representative, the Messiah. 

In the wilderness he, compelled by the Spirit, forced the enemy into the open. 

During forty days he did eat nothing. Temptation was no child’s play, even though he was led of the 
Spirit to be tempted; and was led of the Spirit while tempted; and faced temptation in the fulness of the 
Holy Ghost. Forty days, he did eat nothing. All the forces of his holy personality were gathered up, and 
focused upon the meeting of the foe. Forty days he did eat nothing. Then afterwards he was hungry. That 
is a sign of perfect physical health. 

Then came the great offensive. The devil, completely defeated in the Person of Jesus through thirty years; 
the devil, completely defeated in the Person of Jesus through forty days, now came up with all the forces 
of his subtlety against Jesus in his redeeming office. He attacked the puipose. 

He proceeded against him in those three temptations in his representative capacity as the Redeemer. 

There are three places referred to; the wilderness; Luke does not name the mountain, but he says he was 
led up, and that has the same significance; and the Temple. The first, in the desolate loneliness of the 
wilderness. The second, on some great mountain height, from which suggestively the whole known world 
would pass in panoramic view before the vision of Jesus. The third, in the Temple. 

The first of these temptations was an attack on man, but upon this Man in a representative capacity. The 
Divine purpose of human redemption could only be fulfilled by a Person representing humanity. The first 
appeal of Satan was worded thus: 


If thou art the Son of God, command this stone that it become bread. 



What was the suggestion? Even admitting that man is son of God, bread is necessary to life. 


Nothing else matters. Sonship, valuable as it is, is valuable principally as a means of supply for the 
physical. Secure the physical supply what is necessary in spite of the fact that, led of the Spirit, thou hast 
taken nothing, and art hungry. If thou art the Son of God, whatever that may mean, use the Sonship for 
the supply of the one necessity of thy life, which is bread. The attack was made upon man personally, and 
so upon the unit which makes up the human race. It was an attack upon man generically. 

The force of the temptation merges in the answer. 

"Jesus answered unto him. It is written; Man shall not live by bread alone." 

Our Lord thus told Satan that in his suggestion that the physical was everything, he was slandering 
humanity. He said to him in effect, thy estimate of humanity is false. The suggestion behind the 
temptation is that all that humanity needs is the physical, and the material supply of that: 

"Man shall not live by bread alone." Bread without God is not life at all. The physical is incomplete 
humanity. Standing there as a Person, as the unit of the race, as the second Man, in him all the race was 
attacked. The suggestion was made to the whole race that all that man needs is bread. 

We hear voices round us today saying, 

"What shall we eat? What shall we drink? Wherewithal shall we be clothed?” 

Hear the startling yet healthy satire of Paul: 

"Whose god is their belly" 

The devil’s suggestion to humanity is that all that it needs is the physical. Thus the whole race was 
slandered and attacked in Jesus; and he, God’s Man, standing for the race, refused the lie and the 
suggestion; and declared that such is not life at all; that man does not live by bread alone. The completion 
of the sentence is found in Matthew, 

"But by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God." 

Said the devil: Man is only an animal, highly developed possibly; but bread is the one thing necessary; 
and whatever may be meant by being the Son of God, its value is that it is a means by which to satisfy the 
physical. 

Said Jesus: Man is not an animal. He does not live as animals live. His life cannot be sustained on that 
level. Man doth not live by bread alone. Away there in the wilderness this was the voice of God’s Man, 
answering for the ideal race according to the purpose of God; and refusing the slander on humanity, 
which the devil uttered then, and utters still, when he suggests that the physical is the supreme. 

The second temptation recorded by Luke opens with the statement: 

"He led him up, and showed him all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of time." 

Here a slight difference in the records of Luke and Matthew is suggestive. Matthew says that he showed 
him all the kingdoms of the world. Luke says so, too, but they use different words. The same truth is put 
in two ways. Matthew says he showed him all the kingdoms of the world, the cosmos. Luke does not use 
the word cosmos. The Revised Version in the margin draws attention to the difference. In that margin you 
will find this note: "Gr., the inhabited earth.” Such a rendering misses the thought, as surely as does the 
word "world." The Greek word does not mean the inhabited earth. It is the word oikoumene. Our English 



word "economy" is the transliteration of this Greek word oikoumene. Now, says Luke, he showed him all 
the kingdoms of the economy. It is the same thing as Matthew’s "world," or "cosmos," but with a 
different emphasis. At that time the word oikoumene was synonymous with the Roman Empire. It was 
constantly called by this word. 

Notice yet more carefully how Luke puts it: 

"He showed him all the kingdoms (plural) of the oikoumene." 

For a moment think of the world as it was then. The economy of the world was that of the Roman Empire. 
What kingdoms were in it? Greece, Pergamos, Bithynia, Bosphorus, Syria, Pontus, Egypt, Judea. Those 
were the kingdoms within the Roman Empire. The devil showed Jesus the thing as it was then. It may 
have been that, pointing to the north and south, and to the east and west, he brought to the mind, if not to 
the actual vision of Jesus, the kingdoms of the economy. He said in effect: There is the economy of the 
world, under the Roman Empire, and all the kingdoms within it. 

"To thee will I give all this authority, and the glory of them; for it hath been delivered unto me." 

That does not mean that "God had delivered it unto him, but that men had yielded it to him." 

"Prince of the world," Jesus called him, and so he was by the world’s choice. 

"It hath been delivered unto me; and to whomsoever I will I give it." 

When the devil tells the truth, we may know he is in hard straits. He said, 

"All this authority, and the glory of them, ... hath been delivered unto me." 

That was true. But it was not all the truth when he said, "To whomsoever I will I give it." His gift of 
anything to men is only transitory; he can give nothing to men with the right of eternal possession. He 
gives for the time being. 

This, then, was the economy of the world at that time. Rome was mistress of the world under Tiberius, 
under the devil! Any knowledge of world conditions then compels us to say that it was a damnable world, 
mastered by fiends. And Satan said to Jesus, 

"To thee will I give all this authority ... .If thou therefore wilt worship before me, it shall all be thine." 

He was offering him authority by the policy of compromise. In effect he said: Look out over the world. 
The kingdoms are all in my authority. The authority has been delivered to me. I am mastering Tiberius. I 
am master of the Roman Empire. I am ruling over all these kingdoms; and if thou wilt give me one 
moment’s homage, I will transfer all to thee. 

There is only one word that can possibly describe the devil then and now, and the one word is "liar." Jesus 
knew perfectly well, his baptism in the Jordan was the symbolic proof that he knew, that his way to the 
possession of the Kingdom was a way through death, the way of the Cross, the way of travail. Satan said: 
Do not take that way; here is a short cut, use this method. This was an attack, hot merely upon the generic 
man; but upon society, a world order, an economy, an established order on earth, all human inter¬ 
relationships. 

What was the answer? 


It is written, thou shalt worship he Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve. 



Observe at once that here are two things about which the devil had said nothing. He had said nothing 
about God, and he had said nothing about serving. In the temptation of Satan, God is not referred to 
except in the use of the word "i f" in regard to the sonship of Jesus. For all practical puiposes God was 
banished and the devil claimed that he was in authority. God is dismissed by the devil as though there 
were no God; or as though, if there be a God, he were powerless in the economy. 

Again, he did not say anything about serving. He said, Worship me; but made no reference to the fact that 
worship always issues in service. 

When our Lord answered, the complete philosophy of human society was revealed. 

"It is written, thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve." 

There is one Throne to be considered, one King to whom submission is to be rendered; worship, homage, 
to him is the only worship and homage of a human life. Our Lord added what Satan had omitted, "and 
serve." 1 cannot read that, solemn and tremendous as the hour was, without believing that if I could have 
looked into those wonderful eyes of Jesus, I should have seen in them a gleam of satire. As though he had 
said, thou hast asked me for my worship. Why didst thou not name what that would mean? If I should 
worship thee, I should serve thee. God is the only One to be worshipped. God is the only One to be 
served. Thus, the devil’s temptation against human inter-relationships, against society and nationality, and 
inter-nationality; against the setting up of an economy according to the Divine plan; was hurled to hell, as 
Jesus reaffirmed the sovereignty of God, and the fact that man can only worship him and serve him if he 
is to live. 

Once more, he led him to Jerusalem, and set him on a pinnacle of the Temple and said to him, 

"If thou art the Son of God, cast thyself, down from hence, for it is written." 

Twice over our Lord had said, "It is written." Now Satan adopted the same method, and quoted what "is 
written." Observe that in so doing he admitted relationship, and revelation. Then he asked him to use his 
relationship to God, and to act upon the revelation that God had made to him, on his own initiative. He 
said in effect: Do something daring, venturesome, splendid, spectacular. Cast thyself off this wing of the 
Temple, 

"For it is written, he shall give his angels charge concerning thee, to guard thee." 

Mark the subtlety of it, the devilishness of it. Satan was manipulating Scripture. He said, 

"It is written, he shall give his angels charge concerning thee, to guard thee." 

Nothing of the kind is written. What is written is, 

"He will give his angels charge over thee, To keep thee in all thy ways.” 

He missed out the defining phrase, and he asked this Man to fling himself out of the Divine arrangement, 
and do the spectacular thing, to traffic with his spiritual nature. Thus the last attack was on man 
spiritually, in his relationship to God. 

In the answer of our Lord we have a faithful and complete and full philosophy of spiritual life. 

"Jesus answering said unto him. It is said, thou shalt not make trial of the Lord thy God." 


Satan asked him to prove his relationship, and his belief in the revelation, by doing something 
spectacular. 



The reply of Jesus shows that to do so would be to prove that his trust in God was not perfect. 


That is always so. The moment we do something to prove God, we are proving that we are not sure of 
God. Trust never employs tricks to find out whether the one trusted is trustworthy. That is the philosophy 
of spiritual life. 

And so at last he stood erect, Victor over the attack upon man generically. the attack upon man socially; 
and the attack upon man spiritually. 

A closing word concerning the postlude. All the anthems of victory are ringing through this thirteenth 
verse. 

"And when the devil had completed every temptation, he departed from him for a season." 

"The devil had completed every temptation." It is a tremendous word, that Greek verb sunteleo. He had 
carried out to definite completion every temptation. Every avenue of attack he had moved along, every 
means of reaching Christ he had employed; he had completed every temptation. There was nothing else 
he could do. Hell had exhausted itself. 

What did he do then? "He departed from him"; and again 1 like the more blunt Greek word there; he stood 
off that is the word — he stood off. And then that sharp little word, "for a season." 

Here the margin says, "until a season" What season? In Luke’s story in chapter twenty-two, we see Jesus 
in the garden; and Luke tells how Judas came, and how the rest came; and Jesus said, 

"This is your hour, and the power of darkness." 

If we examine the record from this hour of temptation until the hour of Gethsemane and the Cross, we 
shall find that Christ never addressed any member of the underworld of evil save in the tones of absolute 
authority over them. 

Then hell gathered itself for a final attack upon him under the shadow of the Cross. Having completed 
every temptation, the devil left him until that season, "the hour and the power of darkness." 

Later in the New Testament we are told the issue of that final attack; he "put off from himself the 
principalities and the powers" 

Of evil that were in the heavenly places. He was again and finally Victor in the Cross. 

Thus we see the Messiah, the Kinsman Redeemer, victorious, not for himself alone, but — as representing 
God’s purpose and ideal in human history and human nature, — in representative capacity. Because of his 
victory he will become, not merely the second Man. but the last Adam through whom shall come the race 
of men and women who are victors over evil, and realize the Divine puipose. 

Luke 4:14 

Lu 4:14-30 

Luke having completed his delineation of the Person of the Word made flesh, and having recorded his 
Messianic dedication, consecration, attestation, temptation; proceeded now to tell the story of all he 
"began both to do and teach," to take his own description of his work as found in Ac 1:1. We are entering 
now on that part of the book where Luke is no longer showing us the Person, but the Messiah at work. 

The word "began" in this connection is very suggestive. All the Gospel narratives which we are to 
examine are concerned with beginnings. The double work of doing and teaching continues until this day. 
Christ has not given up his doing and teaching. The nature of the doing and teaching of the Christ of God 



today is the same as it was in the days of his flesh. Thus, speaking of commencement in that way, we 
postulate continuity, and point to consummation. The work of the Son of God, the Son of man, the Word 
made flesh, had a commencement, it has a course, it will have a consummation. The course and the 
consummation are involved in the commencement. I am saying all that to emphasize the tremendous 
importance of what we now begin in our study of Luke. We shall watch him at his work, and listen to his 
teaching, in order to understand the continuity of both to the consummation. 

In this paragraph we have two parts. First, in verses fourteen and fifteen, a summary; and then Luke 
records the inauguration of his intentionally public ministry. 

Between the Temptation and the point where Luke takes up his narrative, a whole year elapsed, of which 
he gives no account. There is a gap in the record. In Dr. Stalker’s Life of Christ he divides the ministry of 
our Lord into four parts: The year of obscurity; The year of public favour; The year of opposition; and 
The end. Now neither Matthew, nor Mark, nor Luke tell you anything about that first year. We should 
have known nothing of it if we had not had the Gospel of John. Matthew and Mark both tell us that Jesus 
began to preach when John was put in prison; and Luke begins his story at the same point. Many 
speculations have been indulged in about that first year, as to why he did not sooner begin his more 
definitely public propaganda. I do not think that anything can be said dogmatically on the subject. The 
fact, however, is patent that after his dedication, consecration, attestation, and temptation, when he 
seemed ready for his work, he did not begin that public ministry which immediately drew widespread 
attention to himself. There was a quiet year in which he waited, as I think, for John to round out his 
ministry. One thing about it is certainly impressive, that of the freedom from haste which characterized 
the method. "He that believeth shall not make haste." 

Let us first notice what Luke tells us in the opening summary. He says, he "returned in the power of the 
Spirit into Galilee." 

The use of the word "returned" here unquestionably is a reference to his visits to Galilee during the first 
year, and to his own early years spent there. Matthew says, "He departed into Galilee.” 

Mark says, "He came into Galilee." Luke says, "He returned into Galilee." Herod had silenced the voice 
of John. He had put him in prison. Directly the voice of John was silenced, Jesus moved into Herod’s 
tetrarchy; and made it the base of his mighty work for the coming months. 

He returned, says Luke, "in the power of the Spirit." A simple statement, but we link it up at once with 
things already considered. "Full of the Spirit" he went into the wilderness. He was "led of the Spirit" in 
the experiences of temptation. Now we see him coming to his ministry in "the power of the Spirit.” Then 
Luke tells us that "a fame went out concerning him." Let us glance on for a moment in this same chapter 
to verse thirty-seven; 

"There went forth a rumour concerning him, into every place of the region round about." 

And once more, on to the next chapter, chapter five, and there at the fifteenth verse we read, 

"But so much the more went abroad the report concerning him.” 

The fame of him, a rumour concerning him, the report concerning him. 1 frankly confess that I do not like 
the words fame and rumour and report, as they are placed in this translation. The word 

"fame" is unfortunate; it certainly ought to be "rumour," for that is what the Greek word pheme really 
signifies. It was not fame; it was a rumour. That rumour spread over all the district very speedily; and so 
rumour became a roar, for that is the meaning of the Greek word echos. The word suggests a stir 
everywhere. That which was first a rumour had become a roar, the whole countryside was talking about 
him. There to translate echos "rumour" does not give the true gradation. Now, when we get to verse 
fifteen in chapter five, we read, 



So much the more went abroad the report of him. 


The word there rendered "report" is logos, which means an intelligent apprehension; people began to 
understand. Thus again, the word "report" seems to me inadequate there, as a rendering of logos. Stages 
are thus marked. First a rumour of him began to spread everywhere; in a little time a rumour became a 
roar, the whole countryside was moved; and at last the thing became intelligent; it became a logos, a 
word, a distinct message. 

Then Luke records an arresting fact. He says, 

"A rumour went out concerning him through all the region round about"; and he "taught in their 
synagogues, being glorified of all." 

In the Greek New Testament the word he is emphatic; as though he had written, "He himself." A contrast 
is suggested. Everybody was beginning to talk about him; there was a rumour; but he himself went into 
the synagogues and taught. We have a revelation of the method of Jesus there. He was not swept away by 
the rumour; he went into the synagogues and taught. 

Those synagogues originated in the time of Babylonish captivity, and they were the gathering places of 
the Jewish people who could not go to the Temple. By this time they were scattered everywhere. In any 
little town where there were ten Jews, they could have their synagogue. They were gathering places, the 
rallying centres of the religious life of the people. Jesus went up and down, here and there, in and out, into 
their synagogues, and taught. 

To this Luke adds, "Being glorified of all." I do not like the word "glorified" there. The word, as used 
here, does not at all mean that they glorified him in the sense in which we glorify him, who trust and 
worship him. There came a day when he said, 

"If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. He that believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, 
from within him shall flow rivers of living water"; and John made a comment on that and said, 

"But this spake he of the Spirit, which they that believed on him were to receive; for the Spirit was not yet 
given; because Jesus was not yet glorified." 

There "glorified" has its full meaning. Here it has not. It is the same word, but 1 would like to change it in 
translation here. It is the Greek word doxazo, from which we get our word doxology. 

Here it is used in the sense of praise, and so I would render it, "being praised of all." It is a solemn 
consideration that men can praise Jesus and never glorify him in the full sense of the word. Luke is not 
saying here that his ministry was being completely victorious. He does say that it was well received, and 
people praised him. 

Now we come to the account of the inauguration of the public ministry, his intentionally public 
propaganda. He had not commenced that until now. Here we have the account of the beginning, the 
inauguration. 

It is important that we should not confuse this story in the fourth chapter of Luke with the story found in 
the thirteenth chapter of Matthew and in the sixth chapter of Mark. In those chapters we have the story of 
his going to Nazareth, and of his being rejected there. In some of the Harmonies of the Gospel, these three 
passages are placed side by side. They say that Luke put the visit to Nazareth early, and the others put it 
much later. Nothing of the kind. He went twice. Just as one cleansing of the Temple took place in the first 
year of the ministry, and another at the very end; so there was a second visit to Nazareth, the account of 
which we have in Matthew thirteen and Mark six. That must not be confused with this. There are many 
points of similarity, but there are points of very distinct difference. This was the first visit. 



When he would begin his definite and intentionally public propaganda, in which he intended to draw 
attention to himself and his message, he went up to Nazareth where he had been brought up, 

"And he entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue." 

He went to the place where he had lived as a Boy, where he had been brought up through youth. He went, 
to the place where they all knew him as the carpenter. He was about to begin his great Messianic ministry, 
and he went to the little synagogue to which he had so often gone, — "as his custom was." What emotions 
must have filled his heart as he remembered the earliest times, when with faltering footsteps he had gone 
as a Child, and listened to the reading of the law. 

Having come into the synagogue, to use a term of modern times, he "read himself in" to his Messianic 
mission. He stood up to read. That was permitted, not only to priests and scribes, but to any who had a 
prophetic word. They either read the portion from the Law, from the Prophets, or from the Writings. 

There is no doubt that on that particular day, the portion from the Law had already been read; and now the 
time had come for the portion from the Prophets. The attendant seeing him rise, handed him the roll for 
the day. It was a perfectly orderly and natural procedure. 

The prophetic reading for the day was from that prophecy of Isaiah, and he found the place where it was 
written. I do not think that this was an independent finding, because in the synagogues the readings for the 
day were appointed. 

The reading was from that part of the prophecy which deals with the Servant of Jehovah. If we read in 
Isaiah, we find the words, 

"To bind up the broken-hearted"; 

And these are absent from our Versions. If we read what Jesus says, we find these words, 

"Recovering of sight to the blind." That is not in Isaiah. The quotation was evidently taken from the 
Septuagint, from the Greek Version, and it was freely given. Taking it as we find it in Luke, we read; 

"The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor; he hath 
sent me to proclaim release to the captives, And recovering of sight to the blind, To set at liberty hem that 
are bruised, To proclaim, the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

"The Spirit of the Lord is upon me," epi, upon, pressing down upon me; the idea being that of the Spirit as 
a holy unction from on high, an anointing for work. The rest of the quotation describes that work. When 
he reached the words, 

"To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord," 

He stopped. If we look back to our Old Testament, the only stop we see is a comma. The thing runs right 
on: 

"And the day of vengeance of our God; to comfort all that mourn; to appoint unto them that mourn in 
Zion, to give unto them a garland for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness; that they may be called trees of righteousness, the planting of Jehovah, that he may be 
glorified." 

He did not read that. He stopped, rolled up the scroll, and gave it back to the attendant. Then he said to 
those in the synagogue, 


'Today hath this Scripture been fulfilled in your ears. 



Is all that in Isaiah which comes after unimportant? By no means. He stopped where his then present 
mission in the world was to end. That mission was to proclaim "the acceptable year of the Lord," and so 
to usher it in. The next phrase is, "The day of vengeance of our God." He was not in the world for that 
then. He was not anointed for that, at that time. What comes after the day of vengeance of our God? To 
comfort all that mourn. That is something beyond the day of vengeance. 

In Luke we have the record of all he began to do and teach. His work was not finished. His atoning work 
was finished on Calvary. But he has other work his work is going on still; and his work in this world will 
never be finished until he come again. The first Advent demands the second. The day of vengeance of our 
God must come, and he will be the Instrument of it; but only in order that beyond it he may comfort all 
that mourn. Vengeance in order to comfort! Dr. Burton has very beautifully said that as he stood before 
the people in the synagogue that day, he stood before the world as the Evangelist, the Healer, the 
Emancipator. Beginning his public ministry, in these terms he indicated its meaning, its method, its 
movement, and its message. 

The story ends with what happened in the synagogue. First they admitted the grace of what he said, and 
they wondered as they listened to him. Then somebody said, "Is not this Joseph’s son?" 

That was the excuse of unbelief. They were not prepared to yield to the claim he had set up. They had felt 
the wonder of his words; they were strangely moved by them; but they must find a way out; and so they 
adopted the mean despicable method of discounting his claim by accounting for him on a low level. They 
thought they knew everything about him, and they did not know anything. No, he was not Joseph’s Son. 

He interpreted their thinking, and he said, 

"Doubtless ye will say unto me this parable, Physician, heal thyself; whatsoever we have heard done at 
Capernaum, do also here in thine own country." 

Then he uttered that tremendous word, 

"No prophet is acceptable in his own country"; 

And turned on them in a very remarkable way. He gave them two illustrations of how the power and the 
blessing of God had gone outside their nation. He went back to Elijah and he went back to Elisha; and he 
said, There were many widows there in Israel in the days of Elijah; but it was not a widow of Israel to 
whom the prophet was sent, but a widow in Sidon. And there were many lepers in the time of Elisha, but 
only Naaman was healed, and he belonged not to Israel, but to Syria. Thus he declared to them that the 
benefits and the blessings of the Divine Kingdom were coming in answer to faith, and not in answer to 
racial relationship. 

Then they were filled with wrath, and excluded him from the city. They took him to the brow of the hill to 
cast him down headlong. Hostility thus broke out there at the beginning; but hostility had absolutely no 
power, "He passing through the midst of them, went his way." 

Thus began the public ministry of the Man of Nazareth, of Jesus, of the Word made flesh; and that 
ministry stands in the annals of propaganda lonely, and unique. The Lord thus dedicated, consecrated, 
attested, tempted and victorious, Messiah, moved out along the pathway of his public ministry. Thus 
Luke, having ended his delineation of the Personality of the Word made flesh, shows him entering on the 
central phase of his ministry by solemn inauguration. 

Luke 4:31 


Lu 4:31-44 



Luke begins his story of the more definitely public ministry of our Lord with the account of a Sabbath day 
in Galilee. He came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee. Capernaum was about twenty miles northeast 
from Nazareth. It was situated on the northern shores of the Sea of Galilee; and at that time, to quote the 
words of Josephus, was the centre of the manufacturing district. 

Galilee was a crowded area. Again, Josephus tells us that in the time of our Lord’s ministry, in that small 
area of Galilee, there were at least two hundred and forty towns and villages; and Capernaum was the 
centre of activity. It was a great centre, too. Three of the highways along which traffic was always 
moving, centred there. From Capernaum ran the highway up to Tyre and Sidon; from Capernaum ran 
another highway across to Damascus; and from Capernaum ran the main highway down to Jerusalem. 
Luke says he came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee. Matthew, at that point in the ministry of our 
Lord, says, 

"Leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum.” 

Luke simply tells us he came from Nazareth to Capernaum; Matthew says he went to live there; and later 
on, Matthew, in the ninth chapter, refers to it in a passing reference, and calls it "His own city!" At this 
moment, when our Lord began this public ministry he made Capernaum his base of operations. To 
Capernaum he constantly returned. From Capernaum he went out on those varied and wonderful journeys. 
Surely there was significance in it; and perhaps more than one line of significance. First of all, it was in 
Galilee, and Isaiah revealed the contempt in which Galilee would be held by Judea. "Galilee of the 
Gentiles," which, of course, did not mean that Galilee was populated by Gentiles, but that it had passed 
under the influence of the Gentile nations: and therefore Judea held it in con. tempt. Our Lord went into 
Galilee, and made it the base of his operations for at least two years of public ministry. 

Another significant fact, to which 1 have made reference before, is that all this happened when Herod had 
put John in prison. Then it was our Lord began this distinctly and intentionally public propaganda. He 
went down to Herod’s tetrarchy, and in one of the principal cities of that tetrarchy he found his base of 
operations. 

In this story of a Sabbath day, we see Jesus in four different places; first in the synagogue, then in the 
home of Simon, then in the street at eventide, when the crowds gathered about him for healing; and then 
alone. Some time after midnight, he escaped from the crowds, and went out into the desert. 

In the morning he was found in the synagogue. In the afternoon he went to Simon’s house in Bethsaida. 
Then at eventide we see him in the streets. Then presently we see him breaking away, and getting out into 
the desert, alone. In the morning in the synagogue, the scene of religion. In the afternoon in the home, the 
great circle of God for the creation of a true society, the family, the place of the family. In the evening in 
the streets, confronting all massed humanity with its sorrows and its suffering. And then when the day 
was done, between the stroke of midnight and the blush of dawn, alone in the desert with God. 

In the morning he was found in the synagogue in Capernaum. That was an interesting synagogue. It had 
been built by a Gentile. A centurion had built it for them. It was interesting for another reason. One of its 
rulers was Jairus. These synagogues were scattered all over the land, and were assembling places for men 
for religious purposes, who were unable to get to the Temple by reason of geographical distances. They 
sprang up after the return from captivity. Jesus observed the Sabbath, and observed it religiously. It was 
his custom to go to the synagogue. 

Now, what happened there? The first thing we are told is that, 

"He was teaching them on the Sabbath day." 


He taught them. What did he teach them? In the course of his great ethical Manifesto, he said this: 



"Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, shall be 
called least in the Kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall be called great in 
the Kingdom of heaven." {Mt5.i9} 

That is only a sidelight, but 1 am quite sure he was teaching them the law. Some people seem to think he 
came to set people free from the law. Indeed, we have a hymn which says, 

"Free from the law. Oh happy condition, Jesus hath bled, and there is remission" 

Very true, if we know what we are singing. If we think it means that we are free from the moral 
obligation of the law, let us give up singing it. It means nothing of the kind. In the fifteenth chapter of 
Matthew something appears that is worth looking at in this connection. He was talking to the rulers, 

"Ye hypocrites, well did Isaiah prophesy of you, saying, his people honoureth me with their lips”; 

"But their heart is far from me. But in vain do they worship me, Teaching as their doctrines the precepts 
of men." /Mr 15:7-9} 

He was denouncing men for teaching tradition, instead of truth, for superadding to the law the traditions 
of men. Negatively, then, I know he did not do that. 

There is another word on this subject in Luke. Jesus had been to the Cross, and was alive from the dead, 
and he was talking to his disciples. He tells us there what he was teaching: 

"He said unto them, These are my words which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things 
must needs be fulfilled, which are written in the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the Psalms 
concerning me." {Lu24:44} 

I know from that, what he taught in the synagogues. He took the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures, for he 
named the three divisions of them; the Law, and the Prophets, and the Psalms; and taught them that all the 
things in these Scriptures must be fulfilled in him. He was not denouncing the Law, and laughing at the 
Prophets as obsolete, and dismissing all the rest of the literature as out of date! He was showing that 
everything in that literature was moving on towards the climax and fulfilment; and it was his claim that he 
had come to fulfil the law and prophets and psalms. 

Observe carefully here what Luke tells us. 

"They were astonished at his teaching; for his word was with authority." 

Matthew tells us that when the multitudes heard his ethical Manifesto, they were astonished by his 
authority. He says, 

"He taught them as One having authority, and not as their scribes." 

What does that mean? Does that mean the scribes had no authority? Certainly not. They were the 
authoritative teachers, and they were the men to whose authority all the people were submitting. 

But when they listened to Jesus, they said: This Man speaks as having authority, and it is not the same 
sort of authority to which we are accustomed. It is different. What was the difference? The scribe was the 
official teacher. The scribe sat "in Moses’ seat" — 1 am quoting Jesus — and the authority of the scribe 
depended upon the authority of Moses. They said, Now listen to this Man; no official position gives him 
authority. He is not a scribe, he is not sitting in Moses’ seat, but the thing he says carries conviction. It is 
not the authority of an official position. They did not recognize that he had one. We know he had, an 
eternal position, but they did not When men listened to him, they said: Yes, he is right, that is so. The 
truth he uttered was authoritative, and men knew it. That is still true. Take the New Testament, and out of 



the New Testament take any word Jesus uttered, any word from his discourses, from his discussions, or 
from those scattered sayings that fell from his lips, as he passed on his way; take any word of Jesus, and 
proclaim it, and the common consciousness of humanity knows the thing he said is true. The authority of 
Jesus was the authority of absolute truth 

Suddenly in the synagogue there was a startling interruption. A man was there, possessed of an unclean 
demon; and his voice was suddenly heard crying out. The Old Version says that he said, 

"Let us alone.” The Revised Version renders it, "Ah 1" All scholarly opinion agrees that the word here is 
part of a Greek verb that marks terror; and the word there is not an appeal to be let alone; it is the cry of 
terror. Suddenly that evil spirit knew who was in that synagogue; and the first cry is terror, "Ah!" Luke is 
very careful to tell us that this was an unclean demon. There were demons not characterized by 
uncleanness in this particular way; but this man was in the grip of filth and beastliness, and suddenly the 
demon knew who was there in that synagogue; and there escaped from the man, the demon speaking 
through the man, the cry of terror, "Ah!" Then he raised a protest, 

"What have we to ... do with thee, Jesus thou Nazarene?" 

One is tempted to answer him, and say, Nothing; you have nothing to do with him, but he has everything 
to do with you. He is Master of the underworld. 

"What have we to do with thee, Jesus thou Nazarene? art thou come to destroy us?" 

Then that gasp of confession, that marvelous Word 
"I know thee ... who thou art, the Holy One of God." 

From that demon, that kind of confession was one of absolute defeat. A holy man is a man who has 
mastered every attack of evil; and the voice of the demon is heard in terror, in protest, and in confession 
concerning Christ. 

What happened? "And Jesus rebuked him." Keep your mind on that word "rebuked.” We shall find it 
again before we are through. What did he say? 

"Hold d thy peace, and come out of him." 

1 suppose that our translators are anxious to be euphemistic in rendering; and "hold thy peace" is perfectly 
correct; but really I would like to see that translated literally. 1 think we would gain a little of the force if 
we did. What does the Greek word mean? "Be muzzled.” Literally that is what he said; "Be muzzled." 
Christ refused here, and refused always to accept the testimony of demons. 

They knew him, and he refused their testimony. Paul took up the same attitude. When the girl with the 
spirit of divination went out proclaiming to all that he was really a servant of God, Paul silenced her. 
Christ needs no testimony from the underworld. He silenced him, and commanded the demon to come 
out. The arresting thing is the immediate obedience of the demon. 

What happened then? Luke says, "Amazement came upon all." That is another word. When they listened 
to his teaching, it was astonishment. Now it is amazement. Astonishment was surprise. Here, if you want 
to get it into good colloquial English, they were dumbfounded. They first felt the moral impact of his 
authoritative teaching, and now they saw that he did something, that he had an authority beyond that of 
moral interpretation. He had authority which relieved humanity from its demon possession; it was an 
authority of power. They were amazed, they were dumbfounded; surprised at the authority of the 
teaching; dumbfounded when they saw the same voice that had spoken truth to them in his teaching, now 
address itself to an evil spirit, and at once the spirit was subjected, and came out. 



Then they recovered their speech, and held a consultation. What is this word? They were greatly 
impressed that he only spoke. There were no tricks of the professional exorcist, no incantations over the 
man; a word, and the demon was out. They said, "What is this word!" What is the nature of the word, for 
with authority and power — authority plus dynamic — "He commandeth the unclean spirits, and they 
come out." 

That was the Sabbath morning in Capernaum, in the synagogue, teaching; so teaching that he gripped the 
reason and the conscience of them, and they knew the thing he said was so, the authority of truth; and 
suddenly breaking in upon the religious exercises of the hour, the cry of a demon through a man 
possessed; and the Teacher who had carried conviction by the moral authority of his teaching, is seen 
Master of that whole underworld, for at his command the demon came out. 

Then comes the verse we referred to in our previous study; 

"There went forth a rumour concerning him into every place of the region round about." 

1 think that word "rumour" is very weak there. The Greek word is pheme in the other case in iv.14; but 
here the Greek word is echos. It was more than a rumour, it was an uproar. It means that from that 
happening in that synagogue, a report of him spread over the countryside which became tumultuous. 
Everybody began to talk about him. He became the centre of discussion after the Sabbath morning in the 
synagogue. 

What next? 

"He rose up from the synagogue, and entered into the house of Simon." 

He went quietly home, and he went with Simon. There was a sick woman in that home, and Luke, the 
doctor, says she was "holden with a great fever." This was a medical term of the times. In those times 
fevers were divided into two classes, little fevers and great fevers. They would have called malaria a little 
fever, and typhus a great fever. This woman was suffering from something virulent and dangerous. "They 
besought him for her," which does not suggest that they had to persuade him to act. The Aorist tense 
means that they made one request. Again Luke uses a strictly medical term. "He stood over her." This 
Jesus went in as another doctor would, and stood over her; only he did what no other doctor could do, "He 
rebuked the fever" — the same word employed previously concerning the demon. He rebuked the demon. 
He rebuked the fever. I wonder how he did it. I do not know. 1 wonder if he said, "Be muzzled," as he did 
to the demon, as he did to the winds and the waves. I think the devil was behind the storm. The devil map 
have been behind the fever; 1 do not know; but he rebuked it in the home, and the fever left her. His 
healing was always perfect. When he healed somebody, that person did not have to be helped out of the 
synagogue, or off the platform. This woman was perfectly healed; and the proof of it is very interesting, 
and very beautiful; 

"Immediately she rose up and ministered unto them." 

Lever does not ordinarily leave us quite equal to doing that. I had some experience of it some years ago. 1 
know after I had months in a nursing home, when the fever left me, I did not get up and minister to 
anybody immediately. Among other things, I found I had forgotten how to walk. I had lost my power of 
co-ordination. When Jesus healed from a great fever, the woman got up, and went about her household 
work, and she ministered unto them. That was the afternoon of this Sabbath day. Jesus in the home as 
Healer. 

Then we have no further particulars about the afternoon. At last the sun was westering, and the shadows 
lengthening, and there was a commotion outside. What was happening? 


And when the sun was setting, all they that had any sick with divers diseases brought them unto him. 



The events in the synagogue in the morning had started a roar; and the result was that they were gathering 
people to him. 


"all they that had any sick with divers diseases." 

Now we may read the next sentence quickly, and be on to something else. But let us halt a moment; 

"He laid his hands on every one of them, and healed them." 

1 can read that in seconds, but it took a long time to do. The sun set, and the Syrian sky became bright 
with stars; and still he moved amongst that derelict company, laying his healing hands on them. He "laid 
his hands on, every one of them, and healed them.” 

The argument from silence may be a dangerous argument. I know, and yet I have no hesitation in saying 
that he laid his hands on them, going from one to the next, and that is all he did. He imposed no condition 
upon them. He did not inquire about their family life. He asked nothing about their past history. He healed 
without any reference to anything in them but need. I certainly am not told that he looked at them and 
said, The condition of your healing is your faith, and if you have faith enough you can be healed. He put 
his hands on them, and healed them. That was his healing ministry. There were some of those people 
demon-possessed, and there also his power was operative, 

"Demons also came out from many," 

and they came out crying 

"Thou art the Son of God. And rebuking them" — 
the third time we get the word, rebuke — 

"Rebuking, them, he suffered them not to speak." 

"Because they knew that he was the Christ." 

He was seeking no credentials from the underworld, even though the thing they said might be the true 
thing. He had authority over them, but would have no patronage from them. The attitude of our Lord is 
very marked on these two occasions. 

The story of that healing ministry is a very great one. One would like to dwell upon it. Luke leaves it 
there. Matthew makes a comment upon it. Telling us the same story, he says: 

"When even was come, they brought unto him many possessed with demons; and he cast out the spirits 
with a word, and healed all that were sick; that it might be fulfilled which was spoken through Isaiah the 
prophet saying, himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases." 

Matthew has given us the inspirational secret for the activity of Jesus a s he laid his hands on all that 
multitude. His quotation was from Isaiah, chapter fifty-three, and verse four. Let us read it as we find it 
there: 

"Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows.” 

The Hebrew which is here rendered "griefs" is sicknesses; Surely he hath borne our sicknesses and carried 
our sorrows. I would ask you to notice carefully that saying has nothing of atonement in it. "He hath 
borne our sicknesses," that is not atonement. "He hath carried our sorrows," that is not atonement. If you 
will go on, 



Yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted, 


In spite of the fact that he bore our sicknesses, bare them sympathetically, carried our sorrows 
sympathetically; that is how we esteemed him. Now. 

"He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed"; 

That is atonement. That is in verse five. Atonement is not in verse four. Verse four is the public ministry 
of sympathy. He did not atone for sickness. He atoned for sin; and the healing of the body is not 
guaranteed in atonement in this life, any more than exemption from death is guaranteed. Sickness he can 
heal, and he often does heal today without any human means; but far more often he heals through means. 

1 have no quarrel with the man who tells me he is healed by the Lord, providing he does not say he has 
been healed by his faith. Divine healing, yes; and there is no healing that is not Divine. God is able, if that 
be his will, to heal without means; but in the great majority of cases he uses means, and blesses means. 

Notice the word Matthew used in quoting Isaiah. 

"Himself ... bare our diseases." 

Please remember the word "bare" there does not mean atonement. The writer of the letter to the Hebrews 
says, 

"He was offered to bear the sins of many.” 

Peter says, "He bare our sins," but that is not the same word at all. In these cases an entirely different 
word is employed. The word, "bare our sicknesses" is the word that you get when Paul says, 

"Bear the infirmities of the weak," 

Or, 

"Bear ye one another’s burdens." 

Jesus went forth, "bearing his Cross." Bearing our sicknesses is the Greek word bastaso, which means he 
gets under them with us in love, sympathy, and help. The word "bare," in reference to atonement, is 
anaphero, which means to lift up and carry away. He did that with sin; he did not do that with sicknesses. 
Out of the sympathy of his heart he bare the sicknesses, and he took them away, not by virtue of his 
atonement, but by virtue of his infinite compassion and Almighty power. Then beyond that, came the 
hour when he got down deeper, to the profound cause of all suffering and all sorrow, sin; then he bare sin 
in a new sense. He did not get under it merely, to carry it with us; he took it upon himself, and bore it into 
the land of eternal forgetfulness and extinction. That is atonement. 

What next? Between midnight and morning, at the beginning of day, a long while before it was day, Mark 
says he went into the desert. He wanted solitude. He wanted loneliness. How constantly we find him 
doing it. It would be irreverent to follow him with any investigation, because investigation could only be 
speculative. Yet we are warranted in saying he escaped for a little to be alone with God. Do not pity him, 
that rough road to the desert. For him in the desert was the hour of perfect peace and perfect quietness and 
perfect joy. He communed with his Father; and as the hours went on, these people naturally came, and 
wanted him to stay, and he said, I cannot stay. I must preach 

"to other cities also; for therefore was I sent." 

Acting under authority, and therefore in authority, both as to his teaching and as to his power to deliver 


man. 



Then Luke adds that little last word with God that summarizes his ministry. 


"And he was preaching in the synagogues of Galilee." 

We tha nk God for Luke’s first picture of a Sabbath day. Mark the sequence. The synagogue, the place of 
religion; the home, the place of the family; the street, the place of crowding necessity; and the desert, the 
place of quietness with God. We have seen his authority, ethical authority, and executive authority, which 
is power; power over disease, power over demons, power sufficient to set men free from the trammels of 
false teaching, and from the bondage of evil. Such is the picture of the Lord on that first Sabbath day in 
Galilee. 

Luke 5:1 

Lu 5:1-16 

In his account of the public ministry of the Word, Luke, having described a Sabbath in Galilee, and 
having recorded the declaration of the Lord that he must go to other cities, tells us that 

"He was preaching in Galilee." 

Having done that, he proceeded to give incidents of that ministry; and in the paragraph before us we have 
two such incidents. Let us spend a moment or two relating these to the procedure of his ministry. 

We need to be very careful not to confuse this story of the draught of fishes, and the words which our 
Lord spoke to the disciples, with the call of the four to leave their nets. I say that emphatically, because 
almost constantly it is done; I mean by those who harmonize these stories. 

The calling of the four recorded by Matthew in chapter four, and Mark in chapter one, to leave their nets, 
is confused with this. There is a very distinct difference between the occasions. In Matthew four and 
Mark one, we have the account of our Lord calling these men to leave their fishing nets, and go with him. 
When he did that, they were fishing; Matthew and Mark distinctly telling us that they were at the moment 
casting their nets. Here they were not casting their nets. They were washing them. As the story goes on 
we find that they had been fishing all night, and had had a bad night. The boats were standing empty, and 
the men were washing their nets. That first call to leave their nets came between the inauguration in 
Nazareth and the arrival at Capernaum when e made it his base of operations. On his way, passing the 
lake, seeing these men. He called them to leave their nets and come after him, and they went, Matthew 
and Mark being witness. 

These four men became disciples immediately after the baptism of our Lord, and then evidently went 
back home after a time. I think he sent them back. Then when he began his public ministry, he called 
them to leave the nets, and they left them. Here, they had gone back to the nets, they had gone back to 
fishing. Not many weeks had passed since they had left all to follow him, and now we find them back at 
the business again this has an important bearing on this story. 

The other preliminary thing I desire to point out is that the next incident, that of the cleansing of the leper, 
followed the sermon on the mount immediately. Matthew gives us that story. Luke does not record the 
sermon on the mount. Mark only gives parts. The Harmonics almost invariably give the sermon on the 
mount, as being recorded in Luke six. That is not the sermon on the mount. 

Our Lord repeated parts of the sermon on the mount with changed emphases, and added things did not say 
before. It is well for us to understand this, because it has a bearing on our consideration of the healing of 
the leper. This leper came to Jesus when he left the mount of ethical enunciation, where the multitudes 
had been astonished at his teaching. I am rather inclined to think that the leper had been on the outskirts 



of the crowd, listening to Jesus; and 1 have a conviction in my own mind that it was listening to, and 
looking at Jesus, then, that made him come to him as he came. 


Now let us look at these two incidents. 

First the story in the first eleven verses. 

"Now it came to pass, while the multitude pressed upon him and heard the word of God, that he was 
standing by the lake of Gennesaret; and he saw two boats standing by the lake." 

They were empty; 

"but the fishermen had gone nut of them, and were washing their nets. And he entered into one of the 
boats, which was Simon’s, and asked him to put out a little from the land." 

I have no doubt the fishermen were close there, because he spoke to Simon. Observe the significance of 
his act. These men had gone back to the boats they had left, and that particular night they had been out 
fishing, and they had taken nothing; a night of failure, and the washing of the nets followed that night of 
failure. Get it sharply in your mind, for it is significant. A few weeks before, certainly not more than a 
few weeks, he had called these men to follow, and they had left boats, nets, and fathers and mothers, kith 
and kin, and had gone. Now we have no details, but we have the fact, that they were back at the business 
again. Notice what the Lord did. We have no record that he rebuked them. I think, however, that we see 
the underlying criticism of their action as we follow the story through. He went on board one of those 
boats, and took command. He did not ask that the boat might be lent him. He did presently ask Simon to 
put out a little way, but he assumed command. 1 do not know why they went back. I could speculate upon 
that, of course. I have done the same fool thing more than once in the life of my discipleship. They had 
left the fishing and nets, to go when he called them; but they had gone back, and, mw they had been out 
fishing, and failed; and the Lord came, and he quietly got on board one of the boats, and took command. 

If we let our imagination help us, and keep our eye on Simon, Andrew, James, and John, 1 am quite 
certain we shall see them looking at him, and wondering what he was going to do now. 

Then what happened? He called Simon, and asked him to put out a little way, and Simon did so, without a 
question. When the boat was resting a little way from the shore, Jesus sat in it and taught the multitudes. 
That is a great scene. It is a great theme for an artist, that little boat riding on the waves quite gently, with 
Simon sitting in the boat listening and watching. 

What happened next is significant. Luke gives us no account of what he said that day, but he gives the 
narrative to lead to the incident. 

"When he had left speaking, he said unto Simon, Put out into the deep: and let down your nets for a 
draught.” 

He finished teaching, and now positively, he was going into the fishing business with them! 

He had called them to leave those fishing boats and fishing nets, and they had done it: but they had gone 
back, and now he had come, and taken possession of a boat, and taught out of it; and when he had done, 
he said, Get back to your business; put out into the deep, and let down your nets. He was going fishing, 
too. 

Then a beautiful thing happened Simon made a fisherman’s protest. He said, 

"Master, we toiled all night, and took nothing, but at thy word I will let down the nets." 

Watch the movement in the mind of Simon. After his protest, quickly, before any word could possibly be 
spoken, he said. Nevertheless, and called Jesus Epistates, Master. This does not mean Teacher; it really 



means Master in the sense of Captain, captain of the boat. Over went the nets, and it was not long before 
they were so full that they had to beckon for help, for the boats were in danger of going down. Then Peter 
fell on his knees; and he said, 

"Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, oh Lord." 

What did he mean? He meant. Oh, give me up; you called me some weeks ago to follow thee, and I am 
back at this business of fishing; give me up, depart from me; 1 am a sinful man. That was his confession 
of wrong in going back to fishing. I am a sinful man, oh Lord, depart, give me up. 

You saw me over a year ago, and looked into my eyes, and told me I should be Rock. 1 have been back 
home in between, and 1 have been going on with my fishing, because YOU did not ask me to 

give it up; but a few weeks ago, you asked me, and I did it; and here I am again, 1 am back; there is no 
Rock in me; give me up; I am a sinful man. 

Now what did Jesus say? Oh, the infinite music of it. He first said, "Fear not." He said it to that man, that 
elemental man, great emotional soul; the man who did not seem to have strength to arrive anywhere; and 
he said it to him, conscious of his failure. When he said, 

"Depart from me; for I am a sinful man,” 

Jesus said, "Fear not." 

Then what? 

"From henceforth thou shalt catch men alive." 

That is the Greek verb; it is peculiar. It only occurs in one other place in the New Testament. 

When Paul was writing his second letter to Timothy, in chapter two, he said, 

"The Lord: servant must not strive, but be gentle," 

And so on, and so on; but he must correct 

"them that oppose themselves; if peradventure God may give them repentance unto the knowledge of the 
truth, that they may recover themselves out of the snare of the devil, having been taken captive by him 
unto his wilt." 

It is at least suggestive that the only two places where the word is used are when the Lord said, 
"catch-men alive"; and where it speaks of the fact that the devil catches-men-alive. 

"Fear not; from henceforth." 

That is a great word, "henceforth." It breaks with the past; it changes everything. Simon said, I have 
played the fool again; I have gone back to fishing, after you called me to be with you; 

"Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, oh Lord.” 

Jesus said to him, Don’t be afraid, fear not; that is all over. You will not do it again; 


'From henceforth thou shalt catch men alive. 



He revealed himself to that little group of fishermen as Supreme in the realm with which they were 
familiar, fishing. By doing so, he revealed to them that he was Supreme in the unfamiliar realm to them, 
of the work he was in the world to do, and the work he wanted their help in doing: catching men alive. In 
all the toil of the coming years, when they were out upon the tumultuous and tempest-tossed seas of 
human life, catching men alive, they would never forget the hour when he came back to them, and went 
fishing with them, and showed them that he was Master there. 

This story has abiding values. That draught of fishes was intended by Jesus to reveal to these men exactly 
what he wanted them to do, when he asked them to leave their fishing nets. 

What does it teach us? First of all, that Christ calls men into his service, and asks them to consecrate to 
his service the gifts they have; and that he can take every capacity of life, the capacity of the fisherman, 
and turn it into the very capacity for doing his work. I never heard Christ say to me, Come ye after me, 
and I will make you a fisher of men. Why not? Because I am not a fisherman. I never was a fisherman. I 
never earned my living fishing; and — some of you may pity me if you like 1 never got any fun out of 
fishing. I always agree with Charles Lamb, about a man and a line with a worm at one end; and I am not 
going to finish the quotation These men were fishermen. 

In the year 1886 I sat at my desk teaching, with boys around me, and I loved my work, and I would love it 
still. I was trained to teach. But there came the hour when my Master passed by, and he said, Follow me, 
and I will make you a teacher of men. The capacity that one has is what he wants to use in his Kingdom. 
That is the philosophy of the story. 

Now go back and take the fishing illustration. Here we learn that he appropriates our boats and our nets. It 
is our business to provide the boat, the bait, and the nets, as well as the fishers; the organizations as well 
as the men. Then all he asks is that we submit to his mastery, that we really and sincerely call him in this 
regard, Epistates, Master. That means that we yield not the boat merely, but ourselves. 

Then I look again, and learn that if he gets our boats and our nets, he will make our work so mighty that it 
will break our nets and swamp our boats. If we have got an organization in our church which never gives 
way, under the pressure of his power, we may know he is not on board. 

He will break our nets. 

Again, it is when our nets are breaking, and our boat is swamped because of success, that we call to our 
partners in the other boats. That is the only basis of Church union that is worth anything. 

Now let us turn to the second incident, that of the cleansing of the leper. Luke says, 

"It came to pass, while he was in one of the cities." 

The city is not named. Dean Farrar suggested that the city was probably the city known at the time as 
Hattin, which was right at the foot of the mountain, on which Jesus had uttered the Manifesto. Luke does 
not merely say a leper; he tells us the case was as bad as it could be: "full of leprosy," a medical term. 

That leper came to Jesus, and he said, 

"Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean." 

He did not ask him to cleanse him, and yet everybody knows that such was the desire in his heart. "Full of 
leprosy," absolutely beyond the reach of all human aid; so far gone that if we are to trust the Levitic code, 
the chance of contagion was passed. Amelioration was out of the question here. He said, 


Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. 



There was a time when I criticized him for coming in that particular way. Here was a man, knowing the 
ability of Christ, but not sure of the will of Christ. Is it not more true to say that this man was sure of his 
ability, "Thou canst"; but was submissive; recognized the sovereignty of Jesus. "Lord, if thou wilt." He 
desired cleansing, but he did not ask for it. He linked up with the sovereignty of One, whom he knew 
could cleanse him. 1 am more and more inclined to think the 

"If thou wilt" of the leper was a remarkable revelation of the fact that he stood in the presence of One 
Whose ability he knew perfectly well, and his desire was for cleansing; but he conditioned it by the one 
phrase that ought to condition my prayer and your prayer at all times, "If thou wilt." 

What happened? Again let us look carefully. Luke says, 

"And he stretched forth his hand, and touched him, saying." 

Now when you get a participle like that, it shows there was simultaneous action of word and work. It does 
not mean he touched him and then spoke. As the words were spoken, the act was performed. The thing 
was quicker than the lightning’s flash, quicker than the twinkling of the eye; before the hand reached him, 
before the full sentence was over, the leper was clean. He touched him, saying, — the word and work 
synchronizing; and Luke says, 

"Straightway the leprosy departed from him." 

The word of Christ was — 

"I will; be thou made clean.” 

"I will." As though he had said, thou hast obeyed the highest law of life, preferring thy desire, not as a 
demand or request, but in submission to my will, recognizing my ability, knowing that I can make you 
clean, 

"I will; be thou made clean.” 

He touched him, and the leprosy left him. 

There is an old question, and there has been a good deal of debate concerning it. It has been said when the 
Lord touched the leper he broke the Mosaic law. The Mosaic law demanded that no leper should be 
touched. I give it to you as my profound conviction, that he did not break that law; and that he did not 
touch the leper, he touched a cleansed man. Word and work synchronizing; "I will," and as soon as the "I 
will" was across the lips of Jesus, his cleansing power had operated, and as I read it, he touched him to 
show that the was clean. "I will; be thou made clean," and the touch demonstrated the cleanness, because 
Jesus did not break a yod or tittle of the law of Moses. 

Now look at the story, and mark the attitude of Jesus. What is his attitude to leprosy? He is against it. It is 
not his will that any man should be a leper; there is no leper on the earth today, a leper within the will of 
God. God overrules, God permits, but he is against all leprosy. His attitude towards faith when it is 
submissive, is that of quick and ready and immediate response; "I will; be clean." 

But no one can read that narrative without seeing in it a revelation of our Lord’s dealing with the deep 
moral malady, the leprosy of sin. It has been said, and perchance it is true, that nowhere in the Bible is 
leprosy named as the type of sin. If that be so, it is none the less true that the common consciousness of 
men and women who have believed in God for ages, the Hebrew expositors, and theologians, and the 
Christian expositors and theologians, have all seen in leprosy, even though the statement is not made In 
the Bible, the most revealing symbol in the material, of what sin is in the spiritual. It is suggestive that we 
never read in the New Testament that Christ healed a leper. He cleansed the leper. Leprosy is on the 
material level, the most perfect symbol of sin in its insidious beginning, in its paralyzing and blasting and 




damning growth and advancement. Here, then, was a supreme case. The man was full of leprosy, and 
Christ had absolute power to cleanse the man, a symbol for sycamore, of what Christ can do for the 
leprosy of sin in the soul of man. 

Now does it end? He charged him to tell no man; but to go his way, and to fulfil the requirement of the 
law, and show himself to the priest, and make an offering, and he added the significant thing, 

"According as Moses, commanded, for a testimony unto them" 

Those very priests, spiritual rulers, already manifesting hostility to him; he said, Go to them, and let your 
cleansing witness to them. 

Then Luke tells us that "the report concerning him" spread through all the district. That is the third of the 
three statements we referred to in a previous study. The first was that there was a fame of him; then a 
rumour; now a report; — so said our translation. As a matter of fact, the first word is the Greek word 
pheme, which means a rumour; the second was echos, which suggests rather a roar, a disturbance. Here 
Luke used the word logos, which means not merely that a rumour was spreading concerning him; not 
merely that it was a rumour that caused a noise, an uproar, almost consternation; but that the people were 
beginning to understand him, an intellectual appreciation. 

This came after the cleansing of the leper. 

One thing more that needs very little said about it, but it is a wonderful thing; 

"But he withdrew himself in the deserts, and prayed.” 

He left the leper, left the crowds, all the thronging and pressing multitudes, and went to the desert and 
prayed. The word for "prayed" there is the word that means far more than that he asked for things. It is the 
word that means he worshipped. He left men, for communion with God. 

Luke 5:17 

Lu 5:17-28 

In this paragraph the opposition of the rulers begins to be definite. 

This hostility had already shown itself in the first year in Jerusalem. We know that from the story in John, 
of how he went through Bethesda’s porches, and healed the derelict. Hostility manifested itself then, first 
because as they said, he had caused a man to break the Sabbath; and secondly, and principally, because he 
claimed equality with God. Luke so far had not referred to it. 

He had recorded the terrified protest of demons; and the attitude of his own townspeople in Nazareth; but 
this is the first occasion upon which he records this hostility on the part of the rulers. 

As we saw in our previous study, Luke says that a "report" of him was being spread abroad; people were 
now beginning to understand; and it was at this point that the definitely hostile attitude and activity of the 
rulers began more patently to manifest itself. It never abated. As we go on from here, in this Gospel or in 
the others, we shall find the hostility being manifested all the way; and we shall see our Lord quietly 
going on with his work, but constantly encountering this opposition: never ignoring it, but dealing with it 
in quiet dignity. 

This paragraph falls into two parts. In verses seventeen to twenty-six, we have the account of a day of 
paradoxes. Then in two verses, twenty-seven and twenty-eight, we have the account of the call of Levi. 


I have said that in verses seventeen to twenty-six we have the account of a day of paradoxes. 



My reason for the use of the word "paradoxes" is found in the text. 


"And amazement took hold on all, and they glorified God; and they were filled with fear, saying, we have 
seen strange things today.” 

The Greek word there rendered "strange things" is the word paradoxia. They said: we have seen 
paradoxes today. "Strange things" is an excellent translation of the Greek word, and yet there is a quality 
in the word paradox, as we use it, which helps us. These people said, we have seen paradoxes; para, 
against; doxa, opinion; that is to say, things we do not understand; strange things, apparently 
contradictory things; and yet they were things that made them glorify God, and filled them with fear. 

Now, what had they seen? The first thing we are told is that he was teaching, and that the power of the 
Lord was with him to heal. There were Pharisees and doctors of the law present, who were come out of 
every village of Galilee and Judea and Jerusalem. 

Thus it is seen that Christ was becoming an increasing problem to the teachers of the law, the spiritual 
rulers. It was a very remarkable assembly. They were "sitting by." They were watching him. 

Suddenly something happened, there was a startling interruption. The roof over the court in which they 
were gathered was broken through, and a man was lowered into the midst of the assembly. He was sick of 
a palsy. 1 need not stop describing the physical malady. In this man’s case it resulted from a moral 
malady. That is not always so. There is a good deal of sickness that is not the result of the sin of the 
persons who are sick. Here was a clear case of a man suffering from moral malady, and so from physical 
disability. His palsy was due to his immorality. That we know, by the way our Lord dealt with him. Such 
an interruption was startling, but more startling things happened. 

There he lay, shaking in every limb; and in his own soul the consciousness that all his physical suffering 
was the result of his moral uncleanness. Jesus looked at him, and said, 

"Man, thy sins are forgiven." 

One of the other evangelists tells us that Jesus said, 

"Be of good cheer.” 

He did not heal him, he did not begin with the physical malady. He first went to the thing that had caused 
the physical malady. He said, "Man, thy sins are forgiven." 

Straightway that company of Pharisees and teachers of the law began to criticize. They were sitting by, 
they were watching. The suggestion is they had found nothing in his teaching with which they could take 
issue; but now he had said something. He had said to that man, "Thy sins are forgiven thee." They 
reasoned about it, they discussed it. With what result? What was their finding? 

What was the problem? That Jesus had said to a man, 

"Thy sins are forgiven thee"; and the finding of the doctors of the law was that this was blasphemy. 

That was their decision. It was blasphemy. But why was it blasphemy? They gave the reason; because 
"One can forgive sins but God only." 

These doctors of the law said, This teacher has invaded the prerogative of God, and has spoken words that 
none but God can speak. Blasphemy, was their finding. The invasion of the prerogative of God, was the 
reason for the finding. 



Let us stop there for a moment. Were they right? Let us pause with their reason. The reason for their 
finding was that none can forgive sins but God. Were they right? Perfectly right. When they said therefore 
it was blasphemy, were they right? If he were no more than a human teacher, they were right. Thus 
immediately I am arrested. I want to see how he dealt with it. He said to them, 

"Which is easier, to say, thy sins are forgiven thee; or to say, Arise and walk?" 

Supposing we had a record of what they said. They did not say anything, because he went on; but 
supposing they had answered, I think I know how they would have done it. 1 will imagine I am one of 
them. I am a doctor of the law; and Christ has said to me, Which is easier? 1 would have said to him. 

From the standpoint of their philosophy; — Of course, it is not easier to say, Arise and walk, because 
that, also, is possible only to God. That is why Christ challenged them in this way. 

Then continuing, without waiting for their answer, he said: 

"But that ye may know that the Son of man hath authority on earth to forgive sins," 

And he did not finish the sentence to them; the finish of the statement was an act, preceded by a word to 
the man; — 

"Rise, take up thy bed, and go to thy house." 

In a moment the man was on his feet, and he left them, glorifying God, who only forgives sins, and who 
only heals. The thing that halted them was the word of authority in the moral realm. 

He was teaching them that the word of authority in the moral realm is proved by the word of power in the 
physical realm. God forgives sins. God heals; and in this case the two things were identical. 

He demonstrated his authority to forgive sins, by his power to deal with the issue of sin in the physical 
disability of the man. The proof of moral authority was found in the physical healing; and the man 
departed. He glorified God. For his healing? Yes, but I think far more for that his sins were forgiven. 

Then one pauses, and wonders what they had to say. 1 have no record of anything they did say, unless 
perhaps "Amazement took hold on all." 1 think we may take that "all" as including the doctors, as well as 
the people listening. 

Luke next records the call of Matthew. 

"He went forth, and beheld a publican, named Levi." 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke all tell the story of his calling. Luke says, 

"He went forth, and beheld a publican, named Levi." 

Luke, writing from a distance, having examined and sifted the accounts, gives the fact, and so names him 
as a publican. Mark, who unquestionably told the story from the standpoint of Peter, says, 

"As he passed by, he saw Levi the son of Alpheus, sitting at the place of toll." 

Mark does not call him by the objectionable name, publican, but records the fact. Matthew himself says, 


As Jesus passed by from thence he saw a man called Matthew, sitting at the place of toll. 



He does not name himself a publican. He is careful to do so later when he puts his own name in the list of 
Apostles. He says, he beheld a man. That is what Jesus always does see, a man. 

He was collecting tolls from the boats on the seashore. Matthew in all probability, almost certainly, was a 
servant of Herod, a vassal of Rome. He would probably pay an annual sum to Rome, and put the toll in 
his pocket. I have no doubt it was a lucrative business. He was a rich man. 

Jesus passing by, looked at him, and said, 

"Follow me." He said literally: Join me in the way, and travel with me. He asked for complete 
submission, but he asked for it, in fellowship. Come and travel with me; take my road, be my friend, be 
my companion. 

Then the record says: 

"He forsook all, and rose up, and followed him." 

I do not like the word "forsook." We have the idea far more simply and accurately in the old rendering, 
"He left everything." There was immediacy; there was a sudden call, and in response to it, a sudden act. 
Jesus left the house, and walking by the shore of the lake, there was this man sitting, collecting the toll of 
the Capernaum boats coming in; and Jesus quietly said, Come and travel with me, and he dropped 
everything, and went. 

"He left all, and followed him." 

The result was ultimately that he became the King’s recorder, and when the Gospel was to be written that 
shows the Kingliness of Jesus, this is the man who wrote it. 

Luke 5:29 

Lu 5:29-39 

Here we have the sequel to the Call of Matthew. It is the story of the great feast in his house. 

Luke says, 

"And Levi made him a great feast in his house; and there was a great multitude of publicans and of 
others.” 

This man celebrated his renunciation with a feast. He had renounced everything. He had left his toll, left 
his calling, broken with Herod, and abandoned the Roman Empire. He cut himself adrift, but he did not 
call his friends together and emphasize his sacrifice. He made a feast in honour of the renunciation. 

Luke says, "He made him a feast." It was in honour of Jesus, and it is wonderful to see how this man 
understood Jesus. He knew the sort of people Jesus desired to meet. He knew he would rather sit down 
with a crowd of publicans than any others. Is there not more significance in it than that? I think there is. 
He was eager that the men of his own class, and his own order, should be brought into touch with Jesus. 
He knew the people Jesus would like to meet, and he knew that these men supremely needed to meet 
Jesus. Jesus accepted the invitation. Jesus accepted the honour as Matthew intended it should be when he 
made him a great feast. He went to the feast. He sat down with them, and he ate with them. The rulers 
could not understand this. When we get to chapter fifteen, when he came out of the house, we find that 
the Pharisees were watching him, and they criticized him for his attitude towards the unwashed crowd. 
They said, 


'This Man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them. 



It was an unpardonable thing in their view. NOW let us keep our eye upon our Lord, and see him flung up 
into clear and sharp relief, in his majesty, and in his dignity, and in all the compassion of his heart, against 
the background of the hostility of the rulers. The story of the feast is the story of two criticisms levelled 
against him. 

The first was an oblique attack upon Jesus, through the disciples. 

"The Pharisees and their scribes murmured against his disciples, saying. Why do ye eat and drink with the 
publicans and sinners? And Jesus answering said." 

It is a great thing to have him on hand to answer when we are attacked for his sake. He answered, and he 
said, 

"They that are in health have no need of a physician; but they that are sick. I am not come to call the 
righteous but sinners to repentance." 

The charge was that he and his disciples were consorting with sinners; and if we consider it, it really was 
a startling thing. One thing that constantly puzzled these men, these religious rulers, these scribes and 
these Pharisees, these men who were custodians of morality and uprightness, as they understood it, was 
the attitude of Jesus towards these notoriously sinning folk. There is a sense in which their criticism was 
justified. There are people from whom you dare not accept an invitation to dinner; people notoriously 
corrupt. In a high and fine sense, it simply is not done. That is what these men meant. The first criticism 
of our Lord, then, the oblique attack upon him through his disciples, was that he consorted with sinners. 

How did he answer it? He said, "They that ate in health" — He granted the malady; he did not quarrel 
with them when they described these people as sinners. He said in effect, They are sinners. 

You are quite right about that. I am not denying that; but they that are whole are the people who do not 
need the physician. The implicate of that was that he went and sat with those people because he was the 
Physician. He went on, and said, 

"I am not come to call the righteous but sinners to repentance." 

These men said, Why do you do this? His answer was: Why do I do it? Because the sinners are the very 
people I want to reach, and I want to reach them because they are sinners, because the malady of sin 
saturates them. I am here as the great Physician to deal with that very malady. 

Now, I said a moment ago that we cannot consort with sinners. Let me qualify that statement. 

We can do so if we go in his company, with his passion in our heart to reach them, and heal them by 
bringing them to God. One of the most difficult things today that a minister has to do with true spiritual 
success, is to accept invitations to dinner. I have been at this work now for over half a century. I have seen 
more prophets spoiled dining out than in any other way. It takes more courage to talk to a man across his 
table than it does to stand here, and tell you the truth. Let us go back and watch him, and God bring us 
into fellowship with him. Yes, he said, I will sit and eat with them, because I am after them. You are quite 
right; they are sinners. You are quite right, they are suffering and dying from the malady of sin, 

"I am not come to call the righteous but sinners to repentance." 

That is what I am in the world for. He is after the men and women who need him, the sinning crowd. 

Their first criticism that he was consorting with sinners is answered. He was consorting with them, to cure 
them of the malady that excluded them from the company of righteous souls. 



Then his enemies approached him in another way. This time they talked to him. and it was a direct attack; 
but it concerned his disciples. They had no more to say when he said that he had come to call sinners to 
repentance; but now they were troubled about the disciples; 

"They said unto him, The disciples of John fast often, and make supplications; likewise also the disciples 
of the Pharisees; but thine eat and drink." 

They were now complaining that the attitude of his disciples was characterized by an absence of ascetic 
practices. They were complaining that their outlook on life was too cheerful. They said: The disciples of 
John, and the disciples of the Pharisees fast, and they make supplications. They are attempting to realize 
spiritual strength by ascetic practices. Look at your disciples; they are eating and drinking. The contrast 
was that between the ascetic and the human way of living. They said, These disciples of John and our 
disciples, practise fasting; practice the ascetic life; they maintain the attitude of serious solemnity in the 
presence of life, for the creation of the sanctity of their own souls. Your disciples are eating and drinking, 
on the level of the ordinary and the everyday and the human. 

The answer of our Lord to that is full of vital importance. He answered it first with a statement that was 
local and transitory. Then he gave an answer that was parabolic and abiding. 1 want the division to be 
clear. The first answer was local and transitory. It has no application to us at all. They said, your disciples 
are going about eating and drinking, observing no fasts. 

They are characterized by merriment and hilarity. They are a happy crowd. We do not see signs of 
sanctity, signs of grim solemnity, and the ascetic attitude towards life. He said, 

"Can ye make the sons of the bride-chamber (that is, the companions of the bridegroom) fast while the 
bridegroom is with them?" 

He said in effect, How can these men be other than merry while I am with them? Their gladness is caused 
by their companionship with me. 

"But," he said, "the days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them.” 

The verb there arrests, if we are reading the Greek New Testament, apairo, which was a suggestion that 
he would be taken away violently. He had not told them yet about the Cross, but the suggestion of a 
violent end was in the verb. The days are coming when these men will fast. The days did come, and they 
did fast. That was local and transitory. That has no application to us. Why? 

Because he is with us. He is not taken away. That only applied to the few days between the Cross and the 
resurrection, and in a lesser degree to the period between resurrection and Pentecost. When he came back 
by the Spirit to abide with them, the need for fasting passed. He was simply looking at the facts of the 
case. You criticize my disciples for living the life of merriment, of joy; they cannot help it, they are with 
me; we are together; but the days will come when the Bridegroom shall be violently taken away, then 
they will fast. 

Now, what was his second answer, the parabolic, the abiding? 

"And he spake also a parable unto them; No man rendeth a piece from a new garment and putteth it upon 
an old garment; else he will rend the new, and also the piece from the new will not agree with the old." 

He said, 

"No man rendeth a piece from a new garment, and putteth it upon an old garment.” 


Well, if he did, what then? He will rend the new; he will spoil the new in an attempt to mend the old. And 
what else? The piece from the new put upon the old, will spoil the old, too. 



But again; 


"And no man putteth new wine into old wine-skins; else the new wine will burst the skins, and itself will 
be spilled, and the skins will perish. But new wine must be put into fresh wineskins.” 

Here let us carefully observe one or two very simple things, often lost sight of when studying this 
passage. First, wine, after fermentation, when it is completely fermented, can be put into any bottles, old 
or new, and it will not burst them. Do not forget that. Secondly, wine in process of fermentation, that is, 
that which is intended to become fermented, would burst any bottles, old or new, in the process. Wine 
unfermented can only be kept in new bottles. If we put the unfermented wine into the old, where the 
fermented has been, it will be infected by the old, and will burst them. 

Our Lord here was talking about new wine, the new wine of the kingdom, unfermented, pure wine. He 
said: you cannot put that back into your old bottles, that have had in them fermented juices. He was 
saying in effect, you cannot put my new wine, the unfermented wine of the Kingdom, into these old 
bottles, because if you do, it will become fermented, and break the bottles, and everything be lost. 

What is the great teaching here? It is that he did not come to mend, but to end the past and start the new; 
and that the things of his Kingdom, the things he had come to initiate, cannot be contained within the 
formula of the past. It requires new forms, new methods, new laws, new rules, new wine-skins for the 
new wine. 

When he had said that, he added, 

"No man having drunk old wine desireth new; for he, saith. The old is good." 

It was a satirical condemnation of these men. You are satisfied with this old; you have been drinking the 
old, and you are drunk; and you are saying, we like the old best! That is why they crucified him! 

Luke 6:1 

Lu 6:1-12 

We are still in the atmosphere of hostility to our Lord, on the part of the rulers. Here we have two 
incidents, in which the opposition of the religious rulers is seen, and in each of them the question is that 
of the Sabbath. One incident is in the grain-fields. The other is in the synagogue. 

What were these disciples doing that raised the hostility in the grain-fields? We are told that, 

"His disciples plucked the ears, and did eat, rubbing them in their hands." 

Evidently they were walking through the corn-fields, and as they walked, they plucked some of the ears, 
and rubbed them, and ate them. They were hungry, so they ate. 

Was there anything wrong about that? Let us turn to Deuteronomy, twenty-three, verse twenty-five. 
"When thou comest into thy neighbour’s standing grain, then thou mayest pluck the ears with thy hand; 
but thou we have it the shalt not move a sickle unto thy neighbour’s standing grain" 

That was the law. They were permitted to do exactly what they were doing. They were not breaking law. 

What, then, was the trouble? The trouble was that they did it on the Sabbath day. Our Lord, in the course 
of his ministry, continually denounced these rulers for being anxious about their own traditions, rather 
than the commandments of God. He was constantly protesting against adding human tradition to the law. 
That is exactly what they had been doing. The order of scribes had their origin in the time of Ezra; and 



then a little later on, in the time of the Maccabees, the order of Pharisees sprang up. When it began, it was 
a mighty movement. Blit gradually, in the process of the intervening years, these men, in order to insist on 
the law of God, began interpreting the law; and in order to guard it, they superimposed upon it 
interpretations and applications of it. About two hundred years before Christ there arose what was known 
as the Great Synagogue. The first reference we have to it in the Mishnah is so dated. That Synagogue took 
the ten commandments of the law, and the whole law of Moses, And added interpretations. This they did, 
not by teaching the inner spirit of them, but by adding to them other commandments. 

Take this Sabbath question. The Great Synagogue had given thirty-nine prohibitions, to interpret that one 
word of the law, "Thou shalt do no manner of work." Those prohibitions were called Abhoth, which 
meant fathers. Then they added what they called Toldoth; the word toldoth meaning descendants, that is, 
descendants of abhoth. Abhoth were fathers; Toldoth were descendants of fathers. 

One of the Abhoth, the Synagogue prohibitions, said, Reaping is work; threshing is work. 

Those were named among the thirty-nine prohibitions; therefore you must not reap and thresh on the 
Sabbath. Then came the Toldoth, the rules to help you to carry out the idea; and in the Toldoth it 
distinctly said plucking the ears of corn is equal to reaping, and rubbing in the hands is equal to threshing! 

The disciples of Jesus, as they walked on that Sabbath day through the grain, were hungry, and they did 
what the law said they might do, they 

"plucked the ears, and did eat, rubbing them in their hands." 

But they were breaking Toldoth, and by breaking Toldoth they were breaking Abhoth, and by breaking 
Abhoth they were breaking the law! So argued the Pharisees. They were not breaking the law. They were 
violating the traditions of men. Always, and at all times, Jesus is seen trampling roughshod over all 
human traditions; but never violating the law of God, or lowering its standard of requirement. 

When the Pharisees criticized the disciples for doing it, Jesus answered for them. He said, 

"Have ye not read even this?" 

He did not say, Have ye not read this? He said, 

"Have ye not read even this?" 

The satire in that "even" is patent. These men were fighting for the law, these men knew all about the law; 
these men boasted themselves in their knowledge of their Old Testament Scriptures. 

These men could tell how many letters there were in the Pentateuch, where the middle letter was, were 
careful about the yod and tittle. To them he said, 

"Have ye not read even this?" 

Of course they had read it. Of course they knew what 
"David did, when he was hungry," 
how he went 

"Into the house of God, and took and ate the shewbread, and gave also to them that were with him; which 
it is not awful to eat save for the priests alone?" 



Yet, that was his first answer, an answer vibrant with sarcasm. Of course they had read it. No, they had 
not. They had never read it. They had constantly read it. They had never read it at all. 


They knew all about it. They did not. They missed the significance of what David did. Christ said in 
effect: you would say it is not lawful to eat the holy bread; remember David did eat. Did he then violate 
the law? He did not. 

Our Lord was thus attempting to show them that life is the supreme thing, and that for the sustenance of 
life it is perfectly proper to do things that otherwise might be illegal. Mark tells us that he said, 

"The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath!" 

No, said Christ, God’s Sabbath fits the need of man perfectly. All that is intended in the Divine economy 
by the Sabbath, stands. David, when he was hungry, had a perfect right to eat the shewbread. The 
sustenance of life is the supreme thing, and the Sabbath was never created to do anything that should 
harm life. As though he had said, These disciples of mine, travelling with me, were hungry, and when 
they plucked these ears of corn, and rubbed them and ate that corn, they were strengthening life. 

Having thus revealed the principle by illustration, our Lord said: 

"The Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath." 

He did not abrogate the Sabbath. He did not come to set the Sabbath aside; but he did come to interpret its 
meaning, and to safeguard it from misinterpretation. 

The doing of anything that is really necessary for the sustenance of life does not violate the command that 
there shall be no work done on the Sabbath. Of course, it must be really necessary. 

There is a quaint story told in England of a farmer who was given to making use of the Sabbath for 
getting hay in. A godly old man, a farm labourer, simple and uneducated, went to work for that particular 
fanner. Soon there came hay time, and one Saturday the fanner said to him: "We must get this hay up 
tomorrow!" The old man said, "I cannot come tomorrow, it is Sunday." But. "the farmer said," this is a 
work of necessity, and it must be done. Your Master said if an ass or an ox fell into a pit on the Sabbath 
day you were to get it out. "Yes, sir," he replied, "but not if you put it in on Saturday night!" No work is 
permissible, if it can be done on another day. 

The Sabbath principle is far older than Judaism. It is as old as humanity. 

It is rooted in the inherent necessity of human nature. Go back to Genesis, and there you find it. There the 
Sabbath of man was the seventh day in the creative process; but it was the first in human existence, 
because the seventh day of creation was man’s first day of life. Thus originally man’s first day was his 
Sabbath day, it was not the seventh day. It was God’s seventh day of work, and his seventh day of work 
was man’s first day of life, and was his Sabbath. Out of the first day of rest, man went to his work. Under 
the Hebrew economy it was the seventh day; man worked his way into rest. The resurrection changed 
everything, and men of the new race went back to the original ideal of the first day. We are no longer 
working into rest. We are resting and working as the result of our perpetual rest. But the principle of the 
Sabbath abides; and our Lord has revealed here the fact that the principle of the Sabbath day is certainly a 
provision for rest, but principally for worship. That is the profound underlying meaning of the Sabbath. It 
is not indolence; it is not doing nothing; but it is ceasing all the work necessary for the here and the now, 
for the temporal and the material, in order that we may enter into his courts, that we may hold fellowship 
with him. Christ has not violated that. He says he is Lord of that; but he broke through the super-added 
traditions that made the Sabbath a burden that could not be borne. 



Now as to the second incident. Here we have the same thing, but with something added, which is very 
arresting. Jesus went into the synagogue, and Luke tells us that there was a man there, and his right hand 
was withered. The scribes and Pharisees were watching to see whether he would heal on the Sabbath day; 

"That they might find how to accuse him." 

Their watching was malicious. That is granted. They were expecting he would heal that man. 

That expectation was an unconscious compliment to Jesus. All sorts of people were in the synagogue, and 
a man with a withered hand. He was the one derelict there, and these malicious watchers knew Jesus well 
enough to know that this cripple was the man who would appeal to Jesus. 

He is always after the derelict. 

Christ knew their thoughts, and he acted at once. He said to the man: 

"Rise up, and stand forth in the Midst.” 

Now look at him; that withered arm, that useless member, affecting all his powers and marring all his life. 
Here is a Sabbath question. Will he heal that man on the Sabbath? Jesus spoke to them; he pulled them 
sharply up. He said, "I ask you!" He appealed to them. 

"I ask you, Is it lawful on the Sabbath to do good, or to do harm? to save a life, or to destroy it?" 

It was a most startling question. Might they not have said: Teacher, is that quite fair? We don’t wish to 
harm that man; we are not thinking of destroying him; but cannot he be let alone until tomorrow? The 
startling nature of his question is found in his statement of alternatives. He said in effect: In the presence 
of a man like that, you do one thing or another; you either do him good, or harm; you either save him or 
destroy him. You are either acting for his recovery; or you are acting for the perpetuation of his misery. 
That is the startling contrast of alternatives. Christ sharply challenged them by the questions he asked. In 
the presence of human misery and dereliction, we cannot be neutral. We must either do something to 
save, or we are destroying. We must do good, or we are harming humanity. All their traditions, if they 
could but have understood, were shrivelling up like the leaves of trees, struck by the lightnings of God. 
That is our test of work. We cannot stand in the presence of a man like that, and be neutral. We must 
either do good if we can, and if we do not, when we can, we are harming him. Those are the violators of 
the Sabbath, who are content to leave a man like that on the Sabbath day, when he might be healed. 

The necessity for sustenance is revealed in the first incident; the necessity for the alleviation of suffering 
is revealed in the second. If there is suffering, any work that goes to heal, to bless, to relieve, to lift is no 
violation of the Sabbath. 

In both these cases our blessed Lord ran counter to religious scruples which were not founded on true 
sanctions. He violated tradition in the interest of truth. There was no abrogation of the Sabbath in either 
case, but the restoring of it to the high level of the Divine intention. Life must be sustained if necessary, 
by going into the Holy, and eating the shewbread; certainly by plucking the ears of corn and rubbing in 
their hands. Suffering must be alleviated whether on the Sabbath day or not; for to stand neutral at any 
time in the presence of agony, when we could alleviate it, is blasphemy against humanity, and that is 
always blasphemy against God. 

Luke 6:12 

Lu 6:12-16 


And it came to pass in these days. 



What days? Days in the ministry of our Lord characterized by growing popularity and growing hostility. 


These things have been self-evident in our preceding studies. The hostility to our Lord on the part of the 
rulers was becoming more and more manifest, and more and more bitter. It is equally true that his fame 
was spreading, that it had become a report, and in measure an understanding. 

That statement introduces the section beginning at the twelfth verse, and ending at the forty-ninth. In this 
section there are two movements closely related. 

The first begins in verse twelve: 

"And it came to pass in these days, that he went out into the mountain to pray; and he, continued all night 
in prayer to God." 

The second commences at verse seventeen: 

"And he came down with them, and stood on a level place.” 

He went into the mountain. He came down to the plain. These two statements break this section up into 
two parts. We may name them thus: his ascent to the mountain, and the events on the mountain; his 
descent to the plain, and the events that took place there. Our present study is concerned with the first of 
these. 

In these days, days of growing hostility and days of growing popularity, Jesus went into a mountain, and 
something took place in the mountain. When it had taken place, he came down from the mountain, to the 
plain, and something took place on the plain. On the mountain he elected his twelve apostles. On the plain 
he talked to the twelve apostles, in the hearing of the other disciples and the multitude. 

Here our Lord began to arrange for the carrying on of his emprise by others. The whole history of the 
service of the Christian Church is rooted in this little paragraph. If we are Christians in very deed, we are 
all in apostolic succession. This does not mean that we are called to the specific ministry, either of 
apostles, or of prophets, or of evangelists, or of pastors and teachers. But, even though we may not have 
received any of these gifts, we are all in apostolic succession. In the passage in the Ephesian letter, which 
speaks of the very gifts I have named, Paul points out what is the use of these gifts within the Church; 

"He gave some apostles; and some prophets; and some evangelists; and some pastors and teachers, for the 
perfecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering." 

This means that all the saints are in the work of the ministry. No man or woman can become a member of 
Christ, and a member of his Church, without having personal and first-hand responsibility in the world for 
carrying on the work of Jesus Christ. We are all his witnesses. We are all called into the ministry of 
witness, and the ministry of service; and that because we are members of the Christ, and of his mystical 
Body. The Church is the Body of Christ, through which today he is operating in the world, as he did 
operate through that Body prepared for him in the days of his flesh. 

Now, while as I say, the whole Christian service is rooted here, this story has a special application to such 
as may be called by specific gift, into what we usually describe as the regular ministry, to the apostles and 
prophets, to the evangelists and pastors and teachers. 

Is it not an amazing thing that he committed his emprise to us? Angels would surely have been glad to 
carry on his work. But they could not have done it. There was an inherent necessity that his work should 
be carried on by men and women. Nevertheless, the amazement of the fact that he has entrusted his 
enterprise to us, grows. 



Here we have two things; night and morning. He went up to the mountain. He was there all night; that is 
night. When it was day, that is, at the dawning, he called his disciples. Is there anything more arresting, is 
there anything more wonderful, is there anything more beautiful, than this story of that night in the 
mountain, before Jesus selected from the first company of his disciples, these twelve men? 

"He went out into the mountain to pray; and he continued all night in prayer to God." 

1 would like to read that in churches where they are going to elect deacons and officers. 

Ballots and elections, and so often candidating for votes, even for bishops! Before Christ chose the first 
twelve, he spent a whole night alone in the mountain, and in prayer. 

We have noted in previous studies, how at critical occasions, Luke draws attention to this place of 
worship in the life of our Lord as neither Matthew. Mark, nor John does. We have seen two such already. 
After his baptism he prayed; and then the Holy Ghost fell upon him. When the fame of him was spreading 
through the countryside, he went to prayer. Here we find it again. He went to spend the night in 
communion with God. The form of statement in the Greek is arresting; he continued all night in the 
prayer of God. The word proseuche came to mean a house of prayer, an oratory. 1 cannot help believing, 
when I read it there in the Greek New Testament, that it means, he continued all night in the house of 
prayer of God. The house of God, what a great phrase it is. 1 love it, and I love it still as a phrase 
descriptive of our places of worship; his house, where we go on the first day of the week. Where does this 
phrase, "house of God," first occur in the Bible? Jacob, waking at Luz, said, 

"This is none other than the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven." 

There was no temple there. The temple was not built. There was no tabernacle there. The tabernacle was 
not built. There was no altar there. He had left the altar at home. He was at the place called Luz. There 
was no place of worship there, using the phrase as we usually use it. He had only a stone for a pillow that 
night. He lay down at the foot of the mountain, sloping up in terraces; and in his dream, the terraces of the 
mountain were translated into the ladder. This is the house of God. 

In the first year of our Lord’s ministry, in Samaria, talking to a woman, he said: 

"Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship 
the Father .... God is a Spirit; and they that worship him must worship in spirit and truth." 

He said in effect, The house of God is where the soul seeks God, anywhere! He went into the mountain to 
pray, and he continued all night in the prayer house of God. Next day he was to make a selection of 
twelve men, through whom to carry on his work over a wider area, twelve men to whom presently there 
should follow the long succession through the centuries, of his witnesses to the world. He was about to 
select those twelve men, and he went up into the mountain, and he communed with God. In the 
seventeenth chapter of John, we have the account of the prayer that he prayed when his earthly mission, 
except for the Cross, was already completed. In that prayer he said: 

"I manifested thy name unto the men whom thou gavest me out of the world.” 

These were the very twelve men who were selected by him, after that night on the mountain. 

About them he said, "The men whom thou gavest me." In that night of communion with God, he made the 
selection of the twelve, and he made the selection in the prayer house of God. In his worship he is 
revealed, not beseeching, begging, asking; but communing with his Father; HIS will so yielded to the will 
of God, that God made known to him his thought, his mind. He went and communed with God through 
the livelong night, before he indicated the twelve. Our Lord, beginning his organization, the whole night 
was spent in fellowship, holy fellowship; yes, I dare say it, happy fellowship, free fellowship, unbroken 



fellowship with God. Then when the sun rose, when the day was come, right at the dawn, he knew whom 
he would appoint, because the selection had been made in communion with God. 


"When it was day, he called his disciples"; that is, all of them, and there was a great company; for the 
seventeenth verse distinctly says, "and a great multitude of his disciples." He called them all. 

They had left him alone through the night; but when the day broke, he called them. When he had called 
them, he chose from them, twelve. That was election. That was selection. This was the action of absolute 
sovereignty. He did not call all his disciples and take them into consultation. He made his own selection, 
and it was the selection of eternal wisdom. He chose the right men. A number of years ago I read a 
statement on this subject from which I differ absolutely. The writer said that the reason he chose only 
Galileans, and plebians, was that Jesus found "none other available"; and that "if there had been a disciple 
like Paul in the ranks," or "Nicodemus had been bold enough," or "Joseph of Arimathaea developed 
earlier," he would have included them "in the roll." All which I believe to be gratuitous and mistaken. Our 
Lord knew exactly what he was doing, and I think had Saul of Tarsus been available at the time, he would 
not have been chosen. He chose the twelve men after communion with God. It was a choice of infinite 
wisdom. 

What do we know about these twelve men? I wonder how many people could give their names quickly, 
without consulting the records, or taking time to think? We should all make a splendid beginning, quite 
courageously, Peter and James and John; and perhaps one or two others, and then we should have to 
pause to think. What does this mean? That we have no record of what they did. It looks as though two or 
three were successful, and the rest were not. Let us not make any mistake. 

The Biblical literature gives us one flaming light upon the magnificence of their service, without any 
details. The seer of Patmos had a vision of the city of God, and the ultimate victory, and he says that on 
the twelve foundations were the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb. In order to get at what 1 am 
after, I will be almost grotesque. When we see those stones one day, and find the names inscribed, we 
shall find that Peter has no larger foundation stone than the others, whose names we have forgotten! That 
is really a profound truth. The ultimate reward of service will never depend upon notoriety, but upon 
fidelity. There is a day coming when some of us, whose names unsought, have been blazoned round the 
world; will have to give place to perhaps a wee bit of a woman, our mother, our fellow-helper, who has 
rendered just as much service to the Kingdom of God as we, whose names are known. 

But there is another matter here of vital value. I never read this story without gathering a great deal of 
comfort from it. When he chose these men, the responsibility of the choice rested on him, and not on 
them. Now, supposing I had been one of the twelve. From that day forward, and growingly, as the years 
passed, I should have wondered why he chose me. 1 wonder at the fact as it is. But he did choose me, and 
that is enough for me; the responsibility is on him. Oh, the comfort of it. Oh, the strength of it. If a man 
hold any office in the Christian Church, whether preacher, elder, or deacon, and God did not choose him, 
God pity him. If he did, and the man knows it in his deepest soul, that is the secret of courage, that is the 
secret of strength. He chose me. I am not speaking for effect. 1 am saying the deepest thing in my soul. 1 
wonder, I wonder many, many a time, when I am alone, why he ever chose me; but he did it! Hallelujah! I 
am not responsible. If there was any blunder, he made it! He will forgive me for making such a 
suggestion, for there was no blunder in choosing the twelve. He makes no blunders. 

There is one solemn and amazing thing in this story. "Judas Iscariot, who became a traitor!" Let no one 
say that is not a difficult thing to read; but it is there. I am not going to say very much about it. If we are 
to get any light on it, we shall have to get it from him. In the sixth chapter of John, at verse seventy, I read 
this — He was speaking — 

"Did not I choose you, the twelve, and one of you is a devil?" 

He did not say demon. Again in this Gospel of John, in that great prayer, where he spoke of the fact that 
God gave him these men, he said, 



"While I was with them, I kept them in thy name; ... and I guarded them, and not one of them perished, 
but the son of perdition; that the scripture might be fulfilled." 

He chose Judas. What does he say about it? I chose you, and one "is a devil"; and later on, he used 
another description, equally startling, "the son of perdition." Those are the only references explanatory of 
the fact. He chose Judas. I do not believe Judas was a man in the ordinary sense of the word. I believe that 
he was a devil incarnate, created in history for the nefarious work that was hell’s work. 1 cannot number 
Judas among other men, any more than I can number Jesus among other men. Among the twelve he chose 
and included that dark and sinister and terrible personality; that upon no human soul should fall the curse 
of being a traitor. I leave it there. I have no more to say about it. I have honestly given my profound 
conviction about Judas. For me, that explains the mystery of the choosing of Judas the traitor. 

Once again, he not only elected, he named them. That is interesting. Apostles was his name for them. We 
all know an apostle means a messenger; but there is a value in the word which we may miss. The Greek 
word apostello is formed of two words; apo, apart; stello, set fast. The first meaning of apostello is one set 
apart. The second meaning, the meaning it gained in use, is delegated messenger, representative. The 
word came to indicate ministration, service; but its root significance is set apart. Mark, in his Gospel, tells 
the story of this election in an arresting way. He says that Jesus appointed the twelve to be with him, and 
to go. First to be with him, then to go. 

Never to go until they had been with him. He set them apart, to be with him, and then to go and to 
represent him. 

Such was the event of the morning, after the night of prayer; and there began everything of true 
organization, everything of true ecclesiastical value, in the history of the Church. There began the 
arrangements for the mighty service to be rendered to the Lord of the Church. He communed with God; 
he called all his disciples; he chose twelve; he named them apostles; and presently he sent them forth. 

Luke 6:17 

Lu 6:17-49 

Descending from the mount of election, our Lord exercised a marvellous ministry of healing, and then 
addressed his disciples in the hearing of the crowd. It is important that we observe the distinct difference 
between this discourse of our Lord and the Sermon on the Mount. 

Many Harmonies of the Testament put these two things together, the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew 
five, six, and seven, and this account of our Lord’s discourse in Luke six. This is a mistake. The occasions 
were different; the places were different. In this discourse he repeated things he said in the Sermon on the 
Mount, but it is characterized by remarkable omissions; and things are found in it that are not found in the 
Sermon on the Mount. He was speaking, not to the twelve only, but to "a great multitude of his disciples!" 
Moreover, others were there, for Luke says, "a great number of the people," from all Judea and Jerusalem, 
and from the coast of Tyre and Sidon were there. I think we are justified in concluding that in that 
promiscuous crowd, there would be, as at that time was constantly the case, a number of the rulers. 
Although the fact is not named here, it is evident from some of the things he said, that those rulers were 
there, and he had them in mind. 

But once more, that being said, let this be added, there is no doubt that all through this discourse, the 
twelve were principally in his mind. He had elected his apostles; and then he addressed them, so that the 
crowd could listen, and all the other disciples also. 


Glancing first over the discourse as a whole, we see that it falls into four parts. First he instituted a 
contrast between prophets in verses twenty to twenty-six. Then he declared love to be the law of life, and 



illustrated his statements in verses twenty-seven to thirty-eight. Next he revealed the reason why he was 
giving this kind of teaching, in verses thirty-nine to forty-five. 


Finally he uttered his superlative claims in verses forty-six to forty-nine. 

My reason for referring to the first movement, verses twenty to twenty-six, as "a contrast between 
prophets" is found in the paragraph itself. At the end of verse twenty-three we read, 

"In the same manner did their fathers unto the prophets"; 

and then in verse twenty-six, 

"In the same manner did their fathers to the false prophets." 

In the mind of our Lord, addressing that company that day, with his mind certainly upon the twelve, was 
the whole business of prophesying, in the full sense of the word. The prophet is the man who speaks forth 
the Word of God. 

Notice, then, his contrast. In the first section, beginning in the middle of verse twenty and running to the 
middle of verse twenty-three, what is the key word? "Blessed!" Then from verse twenty-four to twenty- 
six, what is the key word? "Woe." "Blessed," the word applied to some prophets; "Woe," the word 
applied to other prophets. 

"Blessed are ye poor; for yours is the kingdom of God. Blessed are ye that hunger now; for ye shall be 
filled. Blessed are ye that weep now; for ye shall laugh. Blessed are ye, when men shall hate you, and 
when they shall separate you from their company, and reproach you, and cast out your name as evil, for 
the Son of man’s sake. Rejoice in that day, and leap for joy; for behold, your reward is great in heaven; 
for in the same manner did their fathers unto the prophets." 

There he had in mind that long and illustrious line of men in the history of God’s ancient people, who had 
spoken forth the Word of God. They had been persecuted, the true prophets had been persecuted. Now 
take the second section, 

"But woe unto you that are rich! for ye have received your consolation. Woe unto you, ye that are full 
now! for ye shall hunger. Woe unto you, ye that laugh now! for ye shall mourn and weep. Woe unto you, 
when all men shall speak well of you! for in the same manner did their fathers to the false prophets." 

The first group, prophets persecuted; the second group, prophets patronized. To the persecuted, Blessed; 
to the patronized, Woe. 

Does that mean that a prophet of God is always to be so angular and peculiar that nobody loves him? It 
certainly does not. Does it mean that a false prophet is always to be so smooth and pleasant that 
everybody loves him? It certainly does not. We have not touched the deepest note until we have examined 
the reasons for the blessedness, and the reason for the woe. 

Now look at them. "Blessed are ye poor." If we go back to Matthew, we find that in the Manifesto he 
said, "Blessed are the poor in spirit." There he was stating the principle fully. Here he was addressing 
himself to certain men, "Blessed are ye poor," and he certainly meant the same thing, poor in spirit. There 
is no man we naturally dislike more than the man we call a poor-spirited man. If we think of poor-spirited 
as meaning weak, vacillating, without conviction or courage, that certainly is not what Jesus meant. That 
is not the poverty of spirit upon which he pronounced his beatitude. The poor in spirit are the men and the 
women who are supremely conscious of their own poverty, of their own unworthiness; who are mastered 
by a great humility, characterized by a genuine modesty, as distinguished from a mock modesty. We get 
the idea exactly in another word; meekness. Jesus said, "I am meek and lowly"; that is poverty of spirit in 
the sense in which he used it; no vacillation, no lack of courage, no lack of conviction, but self-emptied. It 



is ever the man who is poor in spirit in his own self-consciousness, who is mighty in spirit, when he 
stands in front of men, to speak for God. 

"Blessed are ye that hunger now; for ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye that weep now; for ye shall laugh." 

Again we must interpret by the longer statement in Matthew. 

"Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness; for they shall be filled." 

Hunger after righteousness is an essential condition of prevailing prophesying. It is only when a man is 
poor in spirit, and yet in his heart and soul there burns a consuming passion for righteousness, that he is 
ready for the work of prophesying. 

"Blessed art, ye that weep now; for ye shall laugh.” 

There is no interpretation of that in Matthew. We must interpret by the progressive idea. The man poor in 
spirit, the man meek and lowly, the man with no consciousness of his own value or importance, but with 
his heart burning with a passion for righteousness, steeped with hunger for it in himself, and in the world 
everywhere; that is the man who knows what it 1 to weep. There is an old prophetic picture of a man with 
an ink-horn, who set a mark upon the foreheads of those who sigh and cry. Every man who is a prophet 
for God knows what it is to sigh and cry, to mourn, to weep. 

"Blessed are ye, when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate you from their company, and 
reproach you, and cast out your name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake." 

We live in the year of our Lord, 1931, and this does not seem applicable to us, but the principles abide. 
When Jesus uttered these words, he was giving an exact description of what his disciples and apostles 
were really to go through. They will shun you for a time to see if you change your mind and method. 
They will slander you. They will cast out your name; that is final excommunication. He was showing 
these men what they would have to go through. Then he added that wonderful thing. 

"Rejoice in that day, and leap for joy; for behold, your reward is great in heaven." 

The words "for joy" are not in the Greek text. 

"Rejoice in that day, and leap; for behold, your reward is great in heaven; for in the same many did their 
fathers unto the prophets." 

Men are in the true prophetic succession when these marks are upon them. Poor in spirit, hungry for 
righteousness, mourning over the sins of the world, hated, persecuted; these are the hall-marks of 
prophetic ministry in a world like this. 

Then he said — and now he was not talking to his disciples; they were listening, but he was talking to 
others whom he saw in the crowd; 

"Woe unto you, ye that are rich! For ye have received your consolation." 

In the teaching of Jesus sometimes there was a vein of just, but of very definite scorn and satire. It was so 
here. "Ye have received your consolation." But there is more to be said. 

"Woe unto you, ye that are full now! for ye shall hunger. Woe unto you, ye that laugh now! for ye shall 
mourn and weep." 


And finally, 



"Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well of you! for in the same manner did their fathers to the false 
prophets." 


Observe the perfect balance of all this. Blessed, woe; poverty, riches; hunger, repletion; mourning, 
laughter; persecution, popularity. In these days we know little of persecution. Men today do not seem to 
be inclined to treat the prophets of God this way. They do not seem to hate us, they do not want to 
separate from us; they do not slander us; they do not excommunicate us. Why not? 

There may be two reasons. One reason may be found in the fact that the world is indifferent, rather than 
serious. Or, I wonder if there is not something lacking in our prophetic note. I am not saying it is so. I am 
wondering about my own soul. 

Then passing on, we come to the second movement, verses twenty-seven to thirty-eight. It reveals the law 
of love, operating as against hatred. He had spoken of the prophets who would be hated. Now he declared 
how such are to behave themselves when they are hated. Look at the positive things there. Love, do good, 
bless, pray. Whom am I to love? "Your enemies." To whom am I to do good? "To them that hate you." 
Whom am I to bless? The man who is cursing you. For whom am I to pray? The man who is despitefully 
using you. The law of love as against hatted. That is active. The other part is passive. If a man smites you 
on the cheek, offer him the other. If a man takes away your cloak, let him have your coat, too. Give to 
every one that asks you, and do not wait for the charity commissioners to investigate. We say these are 
counsels of perfection. Such action is not practicable. The only reply is that these were the words of our 
Lord to his own, and any criticism of them must be referred to him! Only, let it also be remembered that 
he who called men to such impossible heights, in redeeming grace provided power to obey. 

In verses thirty-one to thirty-four we have the revelation of the method of all action under the law of love. 
The Golden Rule from the Sermon on the Mount was repeated. We can never obey that, save as we are 
love-mastered. He then gave illustrative application of the rule, and in connection therewith, thrice asked 
the question, "What thank have ye?" The Greek word there rendered "thank" is charis, grace, — "What 
grace have ye?" If you love them that love you, what grace have you? If you do good to those that do 
good to you, what grace have you? for even sinners do the same. And if you lend to them of whom you 
hope to receive, what grace have you? Even sinners lend to sinners. It is grace which outstrips every 
demand of mere righteousness, and of mere justice, and of mere equity. That is what he is looking for in 
his own, and especially in his prophets. 

The way to overcome hatted is with love (verses thirty-five to thirty-eight); and if we only love well 
enough, and actively enough, with grace enough, and abide in the fellowship of God who is our Father, 
the very people who hate us will presently come back to us with their gifts and their blessings. He loved 
his enemies. He did good to them that hated him. He blessed them that cursed him. He prayed for those 
that despitefully used him. When they smote him on the cheek, he turned the other. When they tore away 
his coat and gambled for it, he made no protest. The Master is the Revelation and the Interpretation of his 
own law. I cannot live there, save in the measure in which my life is his life, interpreted to me, realized 
within me, manifested through me, by the ministry of the Holy Spirit. 

The third movement is contained in verses thirty-nine to forty-five. In that our Lord gave the reason why 
he was saying these things. The parable about the blind guiding the blind is explained by what he said 
concerning the beam and the mote. The blind cannot lead other blind people. 

Neither can the faulty sight of a man with a mote in his eye, be corrected by a man with a beam in his 
own eye. 

But again. The test of goodness is fruit, and the purpose of goodness is fruit. The apostles, as his 
witnesses, were all the time in his mind. 

Thus we reach the last movement, verses forty-six to forty-nine, in which he uttered his final claims. First 
he gave them a solemn warning. Why do you call me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say? Here 



evidently he was speaking, not so much to the twelve, or the disciples, as to the crowd. To them he 
declared the conditions of relationship with himself. 


"Every one that cometh unto me and heareth my words, and doeth them." 

Such a person is digging deep to rock foundation, and when the storm comes, his building stands. What 
are the conditions? He that cometh, that is surrender; he that heareth, that is discipleship; he that obeyeth, 
that is obedience. 

Now observe the sharp contrast. 

"But he that heareth, and doeth not, is like a man that built a house upon the earth without a foundation." 

The building of such a person is destroyed in the day of storm. Who then, is this man who never digs 
deep, gets down to rock? He that heareth and doeth not. The conditions of building, so that the storms 
cannot destroy; he that cometh, he that heareth, he that doeth. The conditions of building so that the first 
storm will wreck the building; he that heareth, and doeth not. 

Are we among the number of his disciples? Are we among the number of those chosen from the disciples 
for specific work? Let us ponder all this, the contrast between the prophets; the law of love; the reason of 
these sayings, we are to guide the blind, we are to bear fruit; the rock foundation on which we may build, 
so that no storm can destroy our building, coming to him, hearing him, obeying him. 

Luke 7:1 

Lu 7:1-17 

From the hour when he chose his twelve, and named them apostles, to the critical hour of Caesarea 
Philippi, the days were crowded days in the ministry of our Lord. Luke by no means gives us a full 
account of those days, but he illuminates the period by incidents and illustrations. 

Following that election, and the discourse on the plain, he entered Capernaum. There the centurion 
approached him. Then Luke says, 

"And it came to pass soon afterwards," 

And many of the old manuscripts read, 

"and it came to pass on the next day.” 

Evidently very soon afterwards, perhaps on the next day, the next incident that Luke has recorded took 
place. He came to Nain, twenty-five miles away from Capernaum, and there he met the funeral procession 
at the gates. We have, then, in this paragraph, two incidents; the healing of the centurion’s slave, and the 
raising of the widow’s son. 

This story of the centurion is recorded by Matthew in the eighth chapter, verses five to thirteen. I refer to 
it because there is a notable difference between the two stories; and I can understand that they might 
appear to be contradictory. The story in Matthew certainly suggests that this centurion came to Jesus 
personally. From Luke’s account we gather that he first sent the elders of the Jews. They would be the 
rulers of the synagogue. Then he sent some of his friends to him. 

As we read it in Luke we find that Jesus never met this man. There is no contradiction in the stories. 
Matthew simply tells you the centurion came to him, approached him; and to express it simply, what 
others do for one, one does for himself. The "cometh" of Matthew does not necessarily mean that he came 



personally, blit that he came through representatives. Luke, in my understanding of the story, makes it 
plain that the man and Jesus did not meet on that day. 

He was a centurion, and that means that he was living a military life, within the Roman system of 
government. We find three opinions concerning him, in the reading of the paragraph. The first is in verse 
four. It was the opinion of his fellow townspeople; and moreover, of the elders of the Jews. 

When they came to Jesus they said of him, 

"He is worthy that thou shouldest do this for him; for he loveth our nation, and himself built us our 
synagogue." 

Another opinion of him, his opinion of himself, is found in verse six; 

"I am not worthy that. Thou shouldest come under my roof." 

The word "worthy" there is not the same word that the rulers had used of him. His word meant sufficient; 

1 am not sufficient that thou shouldest come under my roof; that is to say, he was expressing his sense that 
he could not entertain Jesus as Jesus ought to be entertained. Continuing, however, he said: 

"Neither thought 1 myself worthy." There he did use the word they had used. 

"Neither thought I myself worthy to come unto thee.” 

His townsmen said, he is worthy. He said to Jesus: 1 am not competent, 1 am not sufficient to entertain 
thee, and I do not think I am worthy to come to thee myself. That was his own opinion of himself. 

A third opinion of him is found in the ninth verse; it is Christ’s opinion. He said, 

"I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel." 

Christ’s opinion of the man was that he was a man of remarkable faith. 

Three opinions. His fellow-towns, men, and they Jews, and he a Gentile, said, "He is worthy!" 

He said, 1 am not sufficient to entertain Jesus, and I am not worthy to come to him myself. Christ said he 
had not found in all Israel such remarkable, such great faith, as he manifested. 

Let us watch this man’s approach to Jesus. Why did he approach him at all? Because he had a slave that 
was sick unto death. It is an arresting story, this, of a Roman centurion caring about his slave, loving him, 
and so loving him as to approach Jesus, on his behalf. 

But what made this man approach Jesus? What had he seen in Jesus that made him go to him? 

He was evidently perfectly certain that Christ could heal his slave. He said distinctly, Speak the word 
only, and my servant shall be healed. How did he know that? What had he seen that made him act as he 
did? In the words this man uttered, he showed he had a remarkable spiritual apprehension of the 
philosophy of the life of Jesus. He said, 

"I also am a man set under authority." 

What does the "also" mean? Why did he say "also"? He revealed, In connection with the statement, the 
order of his own life; 



"I also am a man set under authority, having under myself soldiers; and I say to this one, Go, and he 
goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it." 

That is how he lived. He said. I am under authority, and therefore I am in authority. 1 am set under 
authority, and I have men under me; 1 am under authority, and therefore I am fitted to be over men. 1 am 
submitting to rule, and therefore I am exercising rule. 

Above me is my superior officer; and above my superior is the Roman Emperor. I live under authority, 
and because I am under authority I am in authority. I can say to the soldiers who are under me, Go, Come, 
and Do this, and they obey. And he said to Jesus, Speak the word and my servant shall be healed; for thou 
art living by the same philosophy. I also am a man under authority. This man saw that Jesus was under 
authority, and therefore in authority. He had a marvelous conception of the truth of the philosophy of the 
life of Jesus. Said the centurion, in effect, Just as I am under authority and therefore in authority, just as 1 
exercise the authority I am under, and apply it to those who are under me; so art thou under authority, and 
because thou art under the authority which is the ultimate, and final authority, thou art in authority. 

Nothing more remarkable was ever said to Jesus than that. He said, I am not sufficient to entertain thee, 
and yet he knew he was a Galilean peasant, so far as earthly position was concerned. Still this man said, 1 
have nothing in my house that is worthy; I am not sufficient to entertain him. I would be almost afraid to 
have him come across my threshold; and I am not worthy to come near him. What a vision he had of the 
glory of Christ. Remember he lived in Capernaum, and almost certainly had seen Jesus, and heard him. 

He recognized that under the authority of God, he was completely in authority over all the things of life. 
His venture of faith was made upon the basis of that understanding. 1 think it is fair to surmise that he 
knew by experience that Christ could heal, without going. It had been done in that very city. In the fourth 
chapter of John, we have the story of a nobleman who sent to Jesus about his boy, and Christ had healed 
that boy without going to him. 

What was the action of our Lord in response? When the elders came and asked him to go, he went at 
once, readily consenting. When the friends met him, before he arrived, and asked him not to enter the 
house, he agreed again; he did not go. He healed without a word or an act; the omnipotence of the will of 
Christ is seen perfectly poised to the will of God. Under the authority of the Divine will he was in 
complete authority, there was no need to go. He did not even utter a word, but when they got back, they 
found the boy made whole. 

Then Luke says: 

"When Jesus heard these things, he marvelled at him." 

Jesus "marvelled," and turning, said unto the multitudes that followed him, 

"I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in all Israel." 

In Mark’s Gospel, and in chapter six, we have the account of his coming to his own country, and in verse 
six we read: 

"And he marvelled because of their Unbelief.” 

These are the only two occasions on which we have the statement that Jesus marvelled. Once at unbelief, 
and once at belief, he marvelled. The statement that he marvelled does not mean that he was ignorant, but 
rather that he had clear comprehension of that man’s faith, of the majesty of it, of the sweep of it, of the 
grasp of it, of the marvel of it. 


Now we pass to the next incident, so full of beauty that much in the way of exposition is not necessary. 
He came to Nain. I wonder whether I am foolish, but 1 wish I could paint pictures. I have an artist’s 



sympathy, but I cannot draw anything; but I can see these pictures. This is one of the meeting of two 
processions at a city gate; one approaching the gate, the other emerging from the gate. 

Look at this procession coming up the narrow road that led to Nain. The central Figure was Jesus. Round 
him were his disciples; and Luke says a great multitude. They had travelled, some of them 1 have no 
doubt from Capernaum with him; others joining with him from everywhere. 1 think 1 am warranted in 
saying that if you could have looked into those faces the dominant colour would have been a colour of joy 
and gladness; and a scowling face or two perhaps, on some of the rulers that were watching him. 

Look now at this procession going out. What is the central figure there? A corpse, "One that was dead.” 
And then, his mother; Oh, the pathos of it, "his mother," and he her only son, and she a widow. All the 
tragedy of life is in that procession coming out. somber, sad, sorrowful; the central figure dead, and the 
mother walking in desolation. Luke says, 

"Much people of the city was with her"; 

So a crowd was coming that way, too. Look at their faces. No smiles there. 

These two processions met. The two central figures are at once connected in Luke’s narrative. 

He says, "When the Lord saw her," the Lord saw her. That is where his eyes went. He always has eyes for 
the broken-hearted. Then what? "He had compassion on her." He said, "Weep not" Then the action. 

"He came nigh and touched the bier, and the bearers stood still." 

Then he said, 

"Young man, 1 say unto thee, Arise." 

He talked to him as though he could hear him. So he could hear him! He talked to him as though he was 
alive. He was alive! The body was dead. The man was not dead. No man is ever dead when his body lies 
dead! There is dissolution between the spirit and the body, but not death. 

Three times our Lord raised the dead, and every time he did it in exactly the same way, talking to the dead 
as though they could hear him. The lassie in Jairus’ home, that sweet twelve-year-old lassie dead. He bent 
over her, and touched her, and he talked to her. He said to her, "Talitha cumi," in the soft mother tongue, 
"Little lamb, arise." He spoke as though she could hear him, and she did hear him, and back she came. 
Then there came another day when he stood by a sepulchre in which a man had lain four days; and when 
he dealt with Martha and Mary, he talked as though the man could hear him, "Lazarus, come forth," and 
Lazarus heard him, and came forth. 

That is the central flashing wonder of this story. It reveals Christ’s power over the spirit world that lies 
beyond our ken. I have no power there. When my lassie lay dead in my home long years ago, I talked to 
her as she lay there, but I knew she could not hear me; and I have never been fool enough to try to talk to 
her since, either through spiritual mediums, or any other foolhardiness. But they are alive, and he can 
speak to them so that they hear. Notice the fitness and intimacy of it in each case; to the lassie, "Little 
lamb"; to his friend, "Lazarus"; to this son of his mother, "Young man." In every case a familiar earthly 
designation, addressed to the living. 

The final touch is full of beauty; 

"He gave him back to his mother." 


That pictures of joy that statement inspires. 



A funeral procession had become a march of life. A bier had become empty. A desolate mother had been 
turned into a singing mother. A public highway had been a highway of glory when Jesus passed along. 
They were filled with awe, "and they glorified God, saying, A great prophet is arisen among us; and, God 
hath visited his people.” 

They were quite right, and yet how little they knew. How true, and yet how little they knew. A prophet, 
yes. God has visited. Yes. That is God incarnate; God has indeed visited his people. Luke ends the story 
by saying, 

"And this report went forth concerning him in the whole of Judaea, and all the region round about." 

"Report," and once again the word is logos. Certainty it means a report, but it means an understanding of 
the report. He had done things that brought conviction, marvellous and mysterious, about him. 

Luke 7:18 

Lu 7:18-35 

Our previous study ended with the declaration that a report went forth concerning him in the whole of 
Judea, and all the region round about, and the word thus rendered "report" is "logos," that is, intelligent 
information. Men were beginning to understand. 

That statement is immediately followed by a story which shows how imperfect was that understanding. 
The story falls into two parts; first, that revealing the perplexity of John; and then, that in which our Lord 
declared the unreasonableness of the generation. The story of John is told in verses eighteen to thirty. In 
verses thirty-one to thirty-five we have our Lord’s interpretation of the generation. 

This story of the coming of the deputation from John is very full of interest and of value. Let us notice 
first the coming of the deputation; and then the answer of Jesus to these men sent from John. 

What was the occasion of this deputation? John was in prison. It has been said that his question was the 
result of his imprisonment, that is to say, that at the close of that marvelous ministry he was suffering 
from physical and mental reaction; and that he was somewhat like Elijah under the juniper tree. I do not 
believe it for a minute. I do not think John’s question was the outcome of any depression. I believe that he 
was as keen, as alive, as alert, as passionately devoted as ever to his mighty ministry and mission. How, 
then, are we going to understand his question? Luke says, 

"The disciples of John told him of all these things." 

What things? They told him all that Jesus was doing, told him how the fame of him had gone out, until it 
had become a roar, and that there was manifested some intelligent apprehension of what he was doing. 
They would tell him also of the growing hostility of the rulers. And when he heard these things, he called 
to him two of his disciples, and said: Go to him, and tell him 1 have sent you, and ask him, 

"Art thou he, that cometh, or look we for another?" 

As John heard of what Jesus was doing, the thing that amazed him was not what he was doing, but the 
things he was not doing. John could not understand the method of Jesus. He was perplexed beyond 
measure at the very reports they brought. He had spoken in marvellous terms, Divinely inspired terms, of 
the coming of Jesus. He had declared that he would come with the fan and with the fire, that he would 
come to depress mountains and exalt valleys. Now at least eighteen months had gone, and it seemed to 
John that he was doing nothing likely to bring in the Kingdom. He had raised no standard of revolt 
against the tyranny under which men were living. He had issued no political programme. He seemed to be 
quite careless about organization. This great soul in prison was saying to himself: How is the Kingdom of 
God to be set up unless there be revolt from the tyranny under which men are living today? How is a new 



order to be established in the world, unless there shall be a political platform? How is it ever going to be 
possible to accomplish the best things, and establish the Kingdom without an organization? Moreover, he 
is antagonizing the rulers. Go and ask him. Was I mistaken when I identified him as the Messiah? It was 
the question of a keen, honest, puzzled and, perplexed at the methods that Christ was adopting. 

The same thing is puzzling people today. They cannot understand the method of Christ. We are being told 
that the Church of God has failed, and that the only way in which we can ever be successful is that of 
raising a standard, and issuing a programme, and highly organizing of our forces. An attempt was made 
awhile ago in America, with the backing of a million, to organize the forces of God, and put than on a 
commercial basis. God smashed the whole business, and so left his Church free to do her work in his way. 

Let us now consider Christ’s answer to the inquiry. 

"In that hour he cured many of diseases and plagues and evil spirits; and on many that were blind he 
bestowed sight." 

Observe the repetition of the word "many!" That was not done quickly. Time was taken. When they came 
with the question to Jesus, the first thing that he did was to keep them waiting, while he went on doing the 
very things that had puzzled John. Mark the weight of that. I am certain that what Livingstone said once 
was true, "My Lord is a perfect Gentleman.” He would receive the disciples of John courteously. Then he 
turned from them, and went round all the crowds of people, healing them. He had just raised the son of 
the widow of Nain, and they were there with sick folk, and diseased folk, and blind folk; and he quietly 
went on with his work. That was the first line of his answer. 

Then he turned to them, and spoke to them. He said, 

"Go and tell John the things which ye have seen and heard." 

Then he described his work. There is a threefold movement in that description. He stated it in an 
ascending scale of values. He first said, 

"The blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear." 

That is one line. "Go and tell John I am doing that. Go and tell John I am not proceeding through this 
countryside with a mailed fist in order to raise a standard of revolt, and break a tyranny. Tell John I am 
going in and out among the people, and I am removing disability wherever I meet it. Blind eyes are 
looking at things they have never seen. Cripples are leaping and walking with strength and with gladness. 
The lepers, shut out from everything, are being cleansed, and restored. Ears that have heard no song of 
bird or music are listening." 

Then he said, "The dead are raised up." The mate dereliction of humanity is death. Death is the last enemy 
Death is the issue of everything else, of sin, and of sickness, and of sorrow. Go and tell John I am Master 
there. 

Then the great climax was reached. Tell John that the poor have the Gospel, the good tidings preached to 
them. The relief of disability was introductory. The raising of the dead was the supreme manifestation of 
his power in all the realm of human dereliction. But his principal work was not the relief of disability, was 
not the raising of the dead, but that of preaching the Gospel to the poor. 

The word "poor" here does not mean people without money; any more than when our Lord said, 


Blessed are the poor in spirit. 



Sometimes the wealthiest people as to this world’s goods are the poorest; and the poorest are the 
wealthiest. The poor are those who lack the true wealth, those who have no soul wealth; those who are not 
rich towards God. 

What Gospel was he preaching? The Gospel of the Kingdom. He was declaring the fact of the Kingship 
of God; and announcing its availability to man, with the consequent right of man to deal directly with 
God. Go and tell John that while I have raised no standard of revolt against the tyranny of the Roman 
yoke, have issued no political programme, and am not careful about organization, 1 am relating the souls 
of men to God, so that they may have the franchise of eternity. 

When a man is right with God, Caesar cannot tyrannize over him. Thus, all the meaning of the mission of 
Christ flashes out. Go and tell John I am relieving disability. Go and tell John I have the last and ultimate 
power to raise the dead when necessary. But tell him that as I walk over the Judean hills and along the 
valleys, and out through the towns and villages among the people, I am preaching the good news to the 
poor, of the Kingship of God. I am bringing men into right relationship with God; and when they are 
brought there, every other relationship is changed. That was Christ’s answer to John. 

He completed his answer as he warned John by a beatitude. 

"Blessed is he, whosoever shall find no occasion of stumbling in me." 

Very gentle, very beautiful; but a definite warning. He was saying in effect, John, if you cannot 
understand my method, I ask you to trust me; and when you are unable to see why I am doing, what I am 
doing; or why I am not doing what you think I ought to be doing, all I ask is that you follow and trust. 

What a wonderful revelation we have of our Lord in all this. First of all we see that need appealed to him 
more than intellectual difficulty, even of the loyal-hearted. John was in trouble, and he sent a deputation. 
Christ let that deputation wait while he went on with his ministry of tender dealing with human need. This 
he will always do. That is a microcosm of the whole story of Christianity. He is still keeping the 
intellectual crowd waiting for interpretation; but he is eager to reach, and help, and lift, and save, and 
bless derelict humanity. 

We also see that his work is the final answer to perplexity. Are we perplexed about him? Are we 
wondering at his methods? He says to us: See what I am doing. Examine what I am doing. 

Really understand it. Do not measure the method of Christ by the wisdom of the world. If we do so, we 
shall for evermore feel that it is at fault. Paul understood that when he said: God has chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise, and the weak things to bring to naught the mighty, and the 
things that are not to bring to naught the things that are. The method of Christ remains an enigma to men. 
It always has been so, and we have never more hindered Christ than when we have I tried to adopt the 
methods of worldly policy and worldly cleverness in the carrying on of his enterprises. 

As the Church of God being criticized for her failure? How is she to answer her critics? She is first to go 
on with her work. Then she has the right to point to the things he has done through her. 

Her first ministry is the ministry of alleviation. All the hospitals in the world are in the world today as the 
result of the coming of the Christ, in his Church, to the world. There were no hospitals until Christ came. 
Do we realize that? I do not know any organization in the world today that fills my heart with greater 
satisfaction in certain senses than the Red Cross Society. It rendered marvelous service in the War, and 
has gone on doing wonderful work since. But do not forget the sign, the Red Cross! That is how the thing 
began. The work of the Church is the work of alleviating human suffering. 


But that is not her final work, And that is not her principal work. What about raising the dead? 



She cannot do it. He has not given her that work to do. Her principal work is that of relating the souls of 
men to God, so that they may have the franchise of eternity, and the fellowship of God, and thus be set 
free from all tyranny. That is her work, as it was his work. He has opened the Kingdom of heaven to all 
believers. He preached the fact of it; and by his Cross we declare its availability to men everywhere, and 
in all power. When we bring men into living relationship with God, we are doing Christ’s work. 

Then the deputation had left him, the Lord did a wonderful thing, a gracious and beautiful thing. He did 
not allow that crowd, who had heard the question asked, and heard his answer, to think unworthily of 
John. It is a wonderful testimony that he bore to him. First by questions he revealed the true meaning of 
the mission of John. 

"What went ye out in the wilderness to behold? A reed shaken with the wind?" 

As that your view of him? What did you go to see? 

"A man clothed in soft raiment?" 

And with a touch of sarcasm, 

"Behold, they that are gorgeously apparelled, and live delicately, are In kings courts." 

If John had been careful about the softness and the ease and the luxury of life, he would nor have been in 
prison; he would have been in the palace. Then again, 

"But what went ye out for to see? A prophet?" 

They claimed that John was a prophet. He said, you have missed it; "Much more than a prophet.” Then he 
took them back to their own scriptures, the voice of Malachi. Malachi had written. 

"Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before thee." 

That, said the Lord, is the one to whom you have been listening; the man who links the old with the new. 
No reed shaken with the wind, no man seeking for softness and ease. A prophet, yes, but much more; the 
messenger, foretelling the advent of Messiah himself. 

Then he paid a marvellous tribute to the natural greatness of John. 

"Among them that are born of women there is none greater than John." 

When Jesus said this, "born of women," he did not use the word Paul used when he said of Christ, "born 
of a woman.” They are two different words, having relationship, but with an entirely different 
significance. Gennetos, said Jesus of John. Ginomai, said Paul of Jesus. The first simply means, Born. 

The other means, Become of a woman, made of a woman, no man in the transaction. 

Paul is perfectly clear about the virgin birth, by that very reference. Jesus did not use that word. He used 
the common word, and he said, No man born of women is greater than John. It was a tribute to his natural 
greatness; a great man, in intellect, in emotion, in volition. He towers above the rank and file in the 
greatness of his natural being. Nevertheless, he said, 

"He that is but little in the Kingdom of God is greater than he." 


That does not shut John out of the Kingdom. When John entered into the Kingdom of heaven, he became 
greater than he was outside it, though he was greatest born of women. 



And so we come to the second part of our consideration, that of Christ’s complaint as to the 
unreasonableness of the generation. He said: 

"Whereunto then shall I liken the men of this, generation, and to what are they like?" 

Then came his parable; shall I dare to say a playful parable? A parable of play certainly, and with a 
playfulness that is full of light, a parable of children, playing in the market-place. Children do play at 
strange things. I have no doubt our Lord had watched them. They played first at a wedding, and then they 
played at a funeral. Some of them would not play at either. Those playing said to these dissatisfied 
children, "We piped unto you," we played wedding, "and ye did not dance.” And then "we wailed," we 
played funeral, and you would not mourn. You would not play wedding or funeral. There, said Christ, is 
the picture of this generation. Those children that will neither play wedding nor funeral are like the 
generation. What did he mean? He went on and told them what he meant. 

"John the Baptist is come eating no bread nor drinking; wine; and ye say, he hath a demon." 

John came, refusing absolutely to dance to the piping of his day. He would not dance. He would not enter 
into all that which was the cause of merriment in his day. He was an ascetic. Jesus said, you say he has a 
demon. You are not satisfied. 

"The Son of Man is come eating and drinking; and ye say. Behold, a gluttonous Man, and a winebibber, a 
Friend of publicans and sinners!" 

The Son of man came, and there was nothing of the ascetic in his manner of life. The Son of man came, 
and the disciples that gathered round him were happy souls. They did not even fast. The Son of man 
came, and wherever he came there was the note of gladness and joy and merriment. 

John came, and he would not dance to the piping of his age. Jesus came and refused to be melancholy for 
the reasons that made men mournful. John would have nothing to do with their piping. Jesus would have 
nothing to do with their mourning. What made men merry in those days? 

What made people sad in those days? John would not dance to their piping. Jesus would not weep to their 
mourning. The unreasonableness of the generation was revealed in that it was neither satisfied with the 
ascetic note of John, nor with the human note of Jesus. 

That is where the Church of God ever stands. She refuses to dance to the piping of the age, and she 
refuses to mourn at the things that make men sad. Jesus summed it all up when he said, 

"Wisdom is justified of all her children.” 

Which simply means that the results vindicate the method. The sternness of John, and the humanness of 
Jesus are not contradictory; they are complementary. The two things are needed. 

Wisdom, the wisdom that is from above, that is first pure and then peaceable, and easy to be entreated, for 
evermore declines to dance to the piping of the age. That wisdom refuses to bow its head and be 
overcome with melancholy for the reasons that are filling men with sadness. Wisdom is justified, 
vindicated, in her children; in those that hear the voice of God and obey it, that learn the true asceticism, 
the refusal to dance to a piping which in itself is inspired of destruction; and refusing to be overburdened 
and crushed by sorrows that are transient and will pass. Wisdom is justified in her children. 

Luke 7:36 


Lu 7:36-50 



In our last study we considered the account of the deputation that came from John to our Lord, and our 
Lord’s dealing with that deputation, followed by his criticism of his age for its unreasonableness. 


Matthew gives us the same story of the coming of that deputation, but adds something to Luke’s account 
of the things immediately following. He tells us that after complaining of the unreasonableness of the 
generation, he went straight on, and 

"began to upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty works were done." 

Then Matthew tells us that, continuing, Jesus ceased speaking to the crowd, hut in the hearing of the 
crowd spoke to his Father, 

"I thank thee, oh Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these things from the wise and 
understanding, and didst reveal them unto babes; yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in thy sight." 

Then again, speaking to the crowd, he said: 

"All things have been delivered unto me of my Father; and no one knoweth the Son, save the Father; 
neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him. 
Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light." 

Now we have gone back to Matthew because it helps us here in Luke. In that connection, then, we take up 
the story in Luke 

"And one of the Pharisees desired him that he would eat with him." 

The city where this happened is not named. The last city named by Luke in the sequence we are following 
is the city of Nain, that little city about twenty-five miles from Capernaum. The next place reference in 
Luke is in the first verse of chapter eight: 

"And it came to pass soon afterwards, that he went about through cities and villages." 

I am inclined to think that, having completed his discourse, and uttered his great call, our Lord returned to 
Capernaum, the place which he had made the base of his operations. This is not vital. The story is vivid; 
and its chief attraction and value is that it brings two human beings into the light of our Lord’s presence. 
The contrasts are very sharp in every way. 

Let us, then, examine it, noticing the occasion, and the persons, and the happenings. 

First the occasion. Simon gave Jesus an invitation to eat in his house, and our Lord accepted it. 

The invitation was not cordial, hut uncouth. We should not have known that if it had not been for things 
that happened afterwards. Presently our Lord pointed out to Simon that when he entered his house, he 
neglected the common courtesies of an Eastern home. In an Eastern home the first thing on the arrival of 
the guest is the bringing of water to wash the feet; the first mark of welcome and salutation is the kiss 
implanted upon the cheek; and the guest is offered oil for his head. Simon did none of these things. It was 
an uncouth invitation, lacking all cordiality. Then why did he ask him to go to his house? There can be 
only one answer. I have seen it suggested that he asked him out of curiosity. I do not think so. Curiosity is 
usually polite. It was hostility that prompted the invitation. 

He wanted to watch him, to see if anything happened in his house upon which he could fasten, and he 
found it. It seems an amazing thing that Christ accepted such an invitation. But when I have said that, the 
saying reacts upon my own soul. I am judging my Lord by myself, and it is a condemnation of myself. 



Jesus loved Simon just as much as he loved that woman. In Simon’s house he sought to open Simon’s 
eyes, and lead him into the light, just as surely as e had been a blessing to that woman who came there. 
That is why he accepted the invitation. 

It was an amazing thing that he should accept an invitation from a man like that, but I will tell you 
something more amazing. It is that he ever came to a world like this. Going to Simon’s house was part of 
that greater thing. He loved Simon as much as he loved the woman. The atmosphere of Simon’s house, 
the atmosphere of Simon’s smug self-complacency, was just as repugnant to the soul of Christ as the 
atmosphere of a brothel. But he went. 

Let us, then, look at these two persons who are brought out into sharp contrast in the story. 

Luke simply says that Simon was one of the Pharisees. That puts him in a class, and puts him in an 
atmosphere, and puts him in an ethical and a theological position. At once we know the sort of man he 
was. The word Pharisee is a revealing one. It is not a Greek word. It is in the Greek New Testament, the 
adaptation of the Jewish name for these men. The name came from the Hebrew word which means 
separation. Their history was a fine history. The order arose in the period between the close of our Bible 
history in Malachi, and the opening of it in Matthew, the Maccabean period. The order of the Pharisees 
was an order of men committed to hold the people from mixture with idolatrous peoples. In process of 
time they had become satisfied with externality and ritualism and creed, until the very word Pharisaic for 
us today has come to describe an attitude of complacent self-satisfaction. Then hostility to Christ is 
marked. Luke names them twenty-eight times in the course of his Gospel, and every time they are seen in 
hostility to Jesus. Simon belonged to them; perfectly satisfied with himself, perfectly satisfied with 
observing the tradition of the elders, and the ritual of ceremonial ablutions, and so forth. 

With great delicacy, which is characteristic of the method of Luke, he tells the story of the woman. 

"Behold, a woman who was in the city, a sinner." 

The word used in that way was the equivalent for harlot. That is the woman; and she is seen in the 
Pharisee’s house. Immediately the story becomes arresting. These two were the extreme representatives 
of the social scale, at the poles asunder. 1 do not know, I cannot tell you the name of the street in which 
Simon lived, or the place where the woman had had what she had perhaps called her home; but I am 
perfectly certain that they were at the extreme ends of the city. Here was a man out of the suburbs, and. A 
woman out of the slum. Or, perhaps we can make it a little more vivid in America, by saying here was a 
man representing the boulevards, and a woman representing the red light district. They were in the same 
house; and the reason for their being there was Jesus. 

Now let us look at the story from the standpoint of the things that happened. The coming of the woman is 
a most arresting thing. What brought her into that house? Edersheim suggests that it may have been that 
Simon had had illicit dealings with that woman, and she knew her way about his house. I do not believe it 
for a moment. 1 think Simon was far removed from any possibility of that kind; and to him the amazing 
thing was that she should enter his house at all. If a man belong to the tribe of Simon, this sort of woman 
is not going to call on him. He never need be anxious. She is not coming his way. If Simon objects to the 
idea of getting near a woman of that kind, she just as much objects to have Simon come near her. Now 
look at the facts. Why did she go? 

"When she knew that he was sitting at meat in the Pharisee’s house." 

That is why she went. That is what took her in. She violated all her own prejudices, the old prejudices, the 
wrong prejudices if you like, the scorn in her heart for the cold moralist She knew perfectly well with 
what scorn that sort of man would look on her, but she was blind to everything. 


Jesus was in the house, and into the house she went. 



Now the narrative makes it certain that before that, she had received the forgiveness of sins. 


The parable Jesus used makes that clear. It means, She loved much because she was forgiven. It was not 
the first meeting between the woman and Jesus. If it was, then do not forget that that day she had probably 
heard him say, 

"Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 

It may be that in that restless crowd that listened to the great call, she was one and heard it, and 
understood it, and responded to it. It may be so; for had he not already said, 

"I thank thee, oh Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these things from the wise and 
understanding; and didst reveal them unto babes." 

Possibly then the crushed, broken heart of the sinning woman in the crowd had heard him, went to him 
spiritually, found his rest. 

When she came in, passing swiftly behind the guests, she came to where the feet of Jesus were exposed, 
and bending over them, she wet his feet with her tears, then seeing her tears, she loosed the tresses of her 
hair, and wiped them dry, and bending over, she kissed his feet. The Greek word is kissed repeatedly, and 
1 think we get in our Anglo-Saxon speech the value of that if we render it, smothered them with kisses. 
Then she broke that alabaster cruse of perfume, and poured it out. 

Now turn from the woman and look at Simon. We are told what he was thinking. He said within himself, 
"This man, if he were a prophet, would have perceived." 

What did Simon see that day? He saw the strange thing, the amazing thing, the shocking thing; — 

1 am talking out of Simon’s consciousness; — he saw a fallen woman fondling Jesus; a harlot pouring 
upon him all the tender expressions of the devotion of love. Simon, watching it, said, This man, if he were 
a prophet — notice this — the Old Version reads, "would have known." There is a great advantage in the 
Revised, 

"He would have perceived who and what manner of woman this is that toucheth him, that she is a sinner.” 

He quite made up his mind now that Jesus was no prophet. Therefore, in his thinking, one of two things 
was true; either there was some guilty secret lying behind this, or else he was careless of his moral nature. 

Now watch our Lord dealing with him. He said to him, 

"Simon, 1 have somewhat to say unto thee"; 

And Simon’s answer surely had in it the touch of superciliousness as he said, "Teacher, say on." Then the 
Lord gave him that exquisite little parable. 11 is full of playful irony. He said, 

"A certain lender had two debtors; the one owed five, hundred shillings and the other fifty." 

One owed him ten times as much as the other; but both were debtors. The creditor forgave them both. He 
forgave the five hundred debtor, and the fifty debtor. Simon, which of them would love him the most? 

The Lord was saying in effect to Simon, Simon, I know how you are looking at this woman. You say she 
is a sinner, and you mean she is a great sinner. Well, Simon, are you prepared to say you are not a sinner? 
Simon would have said, Certainly, 1 am not prepared to say that. 1 am a sinner, but I am nor like that 
woman. There was another of his clan who said, 1 thank thee that I am not as other men, not even as this 
publican; I fast and give tithes. That was Simon’s attitude. He would have admitted he was a sinner, but 



he was congratulating himself that he was not a great sinner-like that woman. The Lord knew his attitude 
of mind, and I am going to dare to use my word again, with playful irony he said, I will take you on your 
own showing. You are thinking about this woman; a great sinner, five hundred; and yourself as a less 
sinner, to about fifty. 

In the economy of God, and by the provision of redemption, there is forgiveness for both. 

Which, from your standpoint of observation, is going to love the one who forgives most? Simon said, 

"I suppose, to whom he forgave the most"; 

And swiftly our Lord said no more than, "Thou hast rightly judged." By which he meant to say: Simon, 
all the love that you see being lavished on me, comes out of the fact that this woman is a forgiven woman. 
Moral rectitude has opened up the fountains of adoration. She is a cleansed soul, she is forgiven. The 
things that you do not understand, Simon, come out of other things that you do not understand. 

He had not done with Simon, and Luke, who is an artist, says, 

"And turning to the woman, he said unto Simon." 

That means he talked to Simon over his shoulder. We know what he said. Let me tell it in a slightly 
different way. He said, 

"Simon, seest thou this woman?" 

What was Simon saying in his soul just now? Simon "spake within himself, saying. This Man, if he were 
a prophet, would have perceived who and what manner of woman this is that toucheth him, that she is a 
sinner.” 

And Jesus said, Simon, you are thinking if I were a prophet, I should be able to see her, to perceive her. 
Simon, can you see her? Simon might have replied: "Oh, yes, I can see her. I have seen her for a good 
many years. 1 know all about her." Hold, Simon, can you see her? Said Jesus in effect. You cannot see 
her. Simon. You are blind, you cannot see this woman as she is for looking at her as she used to be. Then 
said our Lord, in effect, Simon, I will help you to see her, and I will help you to see her by putting her 
into contrast with you. He did not put her into contrast with Simon on the high level of spiritual condition. 
He did not contrast her even on the level of morality. 

He put this woman into contrast with Simon on the level of common everyday courtesy. He left the height 
of the spiritual. He even went below the level of the moral. He said, Simon, now look at this woman. Let 
me help you to see her. I came into your house. You neglected the common courtesies of an Eastern 
home. She has remedied your boorishness. You brought me no water for my feet. 

She has bathed them with her tears. You gave me not the ordinary kiss of polite salutation. She has 
smothered my feet with kisses. You did not even bring oil, the coarser material, for my head, the supreme 
member of my body. She has brought ointment, the finer material, and poured it out upon my feet. Simon, 
you said, if I were a prophet I could see her. Can you see her, Simon? I have put you side by side, and by 
comparison you are as coarse as sackcloth, and she is as fine as finely spun silk! 

Then he spoke to the woman, and he said, "Thy sins are forgiven"; not that they were then forgiven, but 
that they were already forgiven. The thing had happened, perhaps in a private interview, I do not know; 
perhaps out there in the crowd when he said, "Come unto me," and she came spiritually. She was a free 
woman, and her moral regeneration had restored to her the grace and the beauty of the fineness of her 
woman nature. 



That is the trouble with Simon, and with all the tribe of Simon. They cannot see. Thinking they see 
everything, they see nothing. Simon could not see that woman as she then was, for looking at her as she 
had been. There are members of the Christian Church, today, who look at that woman as she used to be, 
and never see her as Christ made her. The eyes that are Christ-anointed eyes will see her as she is, and be 
blind to what she was. The eyes of Simon see only what she was, and are blind to what she is. 

It is evident all the way through that our Lord was dealing with Simon. 1 do not know anything about 
Simon, but I tell you, honestly, 1 should not be surprised to meet him in heaven, 1 should not be surprised 
to find out that his eyes were opened. I am perfectly certain our Lord was after him in love, to attempt to 
get him to see things. He is the same Christ for Simon, and for the woman. 

Simon needed him, and he tried to win Simon. 

Now, what made that woman what she was, as Jesus revealed her in all the fineness and delicacy and 
beauty of her attitude to Christ? What lay behind it? The only true nobility is the nobility of birth, and that 
of the new birth. It is the soul born again that catches the refinements of life, and becomes mastered by 
them. Sins forgiven, the soul loosed from them, that soul passes into the realm of great and beautiful 
refinement. That is what this story teaches. 

It teaches yet one other thing. It shows me that Christ does notice neglect, and he does appreciate 
devotion. He notices it. Simon did not bring him water for his feet. Simon gave him no kiss. Simon did 
not put oil upon his head. He did not say anything. He went in, and took the invitation, the uncouth 
welcome as it came, but he noticed it; and under stress of circumstances, he revealed the fact he noticed it. 

Are we giving him a cordial or an uncouth reception? He notices neglect, and he values adoration. There 
is another scene and a different one, which reveals the same truth. When Mary of Bethany anointed his 
feet under the shadow of his Cross, Judas said, Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence, 
and given to the poor? All said the same thing. It was unanimous. 

Christ sharply rebuked them. Let her alone, for my burying she did it. He valued it. The aroma of the nard 
that filled the house this day, and again when Mary brought it later on, was a sweet thing to the heart of 
Jesus Christ. 

Luke 8:1 

Lu 8:1-19 

I have in this paragraph a summary, and a general description of the work of the Lord as it grew in public 
influence. That is found in the first three verses. Then, beginning at verse four, and running to the end of 
the eighteenth verse, Luke records two parables of our Lord, given unquestionably, as the result of this 
increase in popular attention. 

In the first paragraph Luke describes our Lord’s work, and tells us of the company that travelled with 
him; and how he and the band of twelve that he had called to him, were supported. 

As to our Lord’s work, he says, 

"He went about through cities and villages, preaching and bringing the good tidings of the Kingdom of 
God." 

In the Old Version it reads, 


'preaching and shewing the glad tidings of the Kingdom of God. 



The Revisers have changed the word "shewing" into the word "bringing." Either word will do, and neither 
word is necessary; the word is simply evangelizing. 


"Preaching." That word gives clearly the method of our Lord, his style and manner. 

"Evangelizing." That reveals the content of his preaching. Whenever he proclaimed the evangel, he was 
preaching. Whenever he preached, he was proclaiming the evangel. He did not preach one day, and 
evangelize the next. Whenever he preached, the content of his preaching was the evangel, the good news 
of the Kingdom of God. 

The word "preaching" shows the style, the method. It is the Greek verb kerwso, which means to proclaim 
as a herald. Preaching is proclaiming as a herald, and when a herald proclaims, he is representing a King, 
and therefore there is authority in his message. Preaching is proclaiming with authority in the name of a 
King. 

The word "evangelizing" reveals the content of the preaching. What was it? Telling good news. What 
good news? The good news of the Kingdom of God. That was the content of the preaching of our Lord. 

A question is often asked as to what is the difference between the Kingdom of heaven and the Kingdom 
of God. The answer is perfectly plain. They are the same. The phrase, the Kingdom of heaven, is peculiar 
to Matthew; and you will find that the other evangelists use the phrase, "the Kingdom of God." When 
Matthew uses the phrase, the Kingdom of heaven, he is not shutting out the idea of the Kingdom of God; 
and when Luke uses the phrase, the Kingdom of God, he is not excluding the Kingdom of heaven. The 
Kingdom of heaven always refers to the establishment of the reign of God on this earth ultimately. To that 
Matthew was forever looking forward. The Kingdom of God means that, but it means more. It means that 
God is King now, and always. The Kingdom of God is in existence. God has never been dethroned; and 
this is what Jesus preached. 

Sometimes it is good to change a word. Instead of Kingdom, suppose we read Kingship. There is no 
reason why we should not. Indeed, that is the first meaning of the word, its application to territory being 
secondary. He was proclaiming the Kingship of God, the rule of God, the fact that the Lord reigneth. That 
was the good news that Jesus preached to men. He came to tell men, moreover, that this Kingdom was 
available to the human soul through grace. He was himself the King, acting in grace, and declaring that 
the King eternal, immortal, invisible, had made a way by which those in revolt might be reconciled. Thus 
the good news was that of the Kingship of God, existing and available. 

That is the Gospel. God reigns, and he has provided a way by which banished ones may return. He went 
everywhere, not submitting a Gospel to the consideration of the crowd, but heralding it, declaring it, 

God’s message to men, good news. He went through the cities and the villages, heralding the good news 
of the Kingdom of God. 

At this time he was not travelling alone. The twelve were with him, and more than the twelve, for there 
accompanied him a band of women who had received from him healing and blessing; evidently a goodly 
company of them. Three of them are named here, but Luke says, "and many others." The three named 
stand out. "Mary that was called Magdalene," which simply means, Mary of Magdala; and we are told 
one thing about her, "from whom seven demons had gone out." 

"Joanna the wife of Chuzas, Herod’s steward," a woman belonging to the official class; we meet her once 
again in this Gospel, among the company of those who were present on the resurrection morning. That is 
all we know about her. There is one other name here, "Susanna," and that is all we know of her. She is 
never referred to anywhere else. They "ministered to them of their substance.” 

During these years of public ministry, our Lord had no visible means of support. He had been a carpenter 
in Nazareth, living by his own toil; and if legendary lore is correct, Joseph had died early, and Jesus had 
held that household together. When he left it, he had no accumulation of wealth. And that little group of 



men, the twelve that were with him, were not wealthy men. They were for the most part in the fishing 
business. John had a private house in Jerusalem, but, as a rule, there was little money among the 
fishermen. So we have this picture of a little company of women of wealth, taking care of the group. It is 
full of beauty. 1 always see here for myself the grace of Christ, that he was content to be supported in that 
way, while he carried on his work. It is more blessed to give than to receive, and it takes more grace to 
receive than it does to give. He was content to live on charity, while he carried on his mighty ministry. It 
seems to me as though that little group of women will always have an honoured place in the Glory Land, 
because they took care of the Lord of glory during those years of earthly ministry. Christ had first 
ministered to them, and then they ministered to him; and let me say very reverently, but with profound 
conviction, he would not have accepted their material aid, unless they had yielded allegiance to his 
message and to God. 

It is at least worth noticing that we have no record of any woman hostile to Jesus in these Gospel 
narratives. 

Now we pass to the two parables. Luke says, 

"And when a great multitude came together, and they of every city resorted to him, he spake by a parable; 
The sower went forth to sow his seed," 

And so on. We have here either a part of the great parabolic discourse recorded in Matthew thirteen, or 
else we have the account of another occasion upon which Jesus used the parable of the sower and the 
seed. The general time notes show the same period in the ministry of our Lord, but there are notable 
differences between the parable of the sower in Matthew, and the parable of the sower here. As we find it 
in Matthew, it has a different emphasis from that which we find here. In Matthew we have the parable of 
the sower, and then the parable of the darnel, generally called the parable of the tares and the wheat. In 
the first there is a sowing of a field, and the results are described. In the next we have again the sowing of 
the field, but there are two sowings, that of the wheat, and that of the darnel. Our Lord explained the 
second parable, the parable of the darnel, and in doing so, he said distinctly, 

"The good seed, these are the sons of the Kingdom." 

So also in Matthew, in the parable of the sower, he does not talk about the word being the seed, but of 
individuals being the seed, "He that is sown." It is always personality in Matthew. Here in Luke he 
distinctly says, 

"The seed is the Word of God." 

There is no contradiction. In Matthew, the "sons of the Kingdom" constitute the seed. Who are the sons of 
the Kingdom? They that have received the Word, and are incarnating the Word. So the Word is still the 
seed. There, our Lord shows that the seed becomes propagative in living men and women. That is the 
emphasis in Matthew. It does not contradict this. 

Here, there is no reference to individuals as constituting the seed, but 

"The seed is the Word of God." 

The implanted Word, in a man, in a woman, in an individual, becomes the seed of the Kingdom. 

Then he goes on, and changes the figure, from the sowing of the seed to the lighting of the lamp. We find 
something about that lamp in Matthew. Not in the parabolic discourse, but in the ethical Manifesto, the 
Sermon on the Mount. 1 am convinced that it was at that time that he used the figure of the sower as Luke 
records it; but he used it again later, not contradicting, but complementing; carrying the teaching a little 
further on, and showing how the seed of the Word is rendered propagative through living men. 



Let us glance at these parables. First the public utterance of the parable of the sower, and then the private 
explanation. The public utterance is found in verses four to eight. Notice carefully when he uttered this 
parable he said, 

He does not say, A sower, but "The sower." He does not name the sower, but he fastens their attention 
upon an illustration in a way which shows he has one thing in mind. 

In his Land and the Book, Dr. Thomson describes what he actually saw of a sower at work. He says: 

"Behold, a sower went forth to sow." There is a nice and close adherence to actual life in this form of 
expression. These people have actually come forth all the way from June to this place. The expression 
implies that the sower, in the days of our Saviour, lived in a hamlet, or village, as all these farmers now 
do; that he did not sow near his own house, or in a garden fenced or walled, for such a field does not 
furnish all the basis of the parable. There are neither roads, nor thorns, nor stony places in such lots. He 
must go forth into the open country as these have done, where there are no fences; where the path passes 
through the cultivated land; where thorns grow in clumps all around; where the rocks peep out in places 
through the scanty soil; and where also, hard by, are patches extremely fertile. Now here we have the 
whole four within a dozen rods of us. Our horses are actually trampling down some seeds which have 
fallen by this wayside, and larks and sparrows are busy picking them up. That man, with his mattock, is 
digging about places where the rock is too near the surface for the plough; and much that is sown there 
will wither away, because "it has no deepness of earth. And not a few seeds have fallen among this bellan, 
and will be effectually choked by this most tangled of thorn bushes. But a large portion, after all, falls into 
really good ground, and four months hence will exhibit every variety of crop." 

That helps us to see the picture vividly as those disciples were familiar with it. 

Now the disciples asked him. What this parable might mean? He answered them by first declaring the 
principle upon which he was using the parabolic method. He said, 

"Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the Kingdom of God; but to the rest in parables that seeing 
they may not see, and hearing they may not understand." 

Now, there is one of the most difficult things to be found in our New Testament. It looks as though Jesus 
said. Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the Kingdom of God, but to the rest these mysteries 
are given in parables in order that they may not understand. Now, let me speak with perfect frankness. 
Years ago, when I was beginning more earnestly to study, I came across that, and it pulled me up. I said 
in my soul. It cannot mean that. Jesus did not go on preaching, and adopting a method in order to prevent 
people understanding him. When I find expositors, and some of the most orthodox expositors, trying to 
persuade me that is what he meant, I deny it emphatically. At your leisure, read it in Matthew, and when 
you read it in Matthew, you find his explanation in full. He is quoting from Isaiah. There we find that the 
people referred to had hardened their own hearts, lest they should understand. That is the ultimate. Luke 
has recorded the words of our Lord without any doubt; but here he states a principle, and then makes an 
elliptical quotation; and you must fill in an ellipsis if you want to understand it. Now, listen to it again. He 
said, 

"Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the Kingdom of God; but to the rest in parables." 

What? It is given to you to know it at first hand. You are with me, you can have these interpreted to you 
without parables; but to the rest in parables. His declaration is not that he is using a parable to hide, but to 
reveal. Then the elliptical quotation, and if we go to Isaiah we find the explanation. The people had 
hardened their hearts, they had blinded their eyes, in order that they might not hear or see; and the Lord 
now lured them from their blindness by employing the parabolic and the pictorial method. To them who 
would not listen to the plain declaration, who were in revolt against it, he adopted the parabolic method. 
Now, when he had uttered a parable. 



He said, he that has ears to hear, let him hear. Does someone suggest that he was mocking them; that he 
had said something they could not understand, and then told them to hear? Never! His parable was 
intended to arrest, and lure by the picture method, by the story method, those people who had steeled their 
hearts against him. That is the meaning of the parabolic method. 

Having given them the principle, Ye then went i n to explain. Here 1 used not stay. This is familiar grand. 
On the wayside; people hard, there was no result. They heard, but, they did not heed in any sense; and 
consequently the seed that fell was plucked up; the birds of the heaven came, the devil snatched it away. 
People still hear like that. They hear, but there is no intention in their hearing, no heeding in their hearing. 
Those on the rock. They hear, listen, and with joy receive; but there is no root, consequently they fall 
away, apostatize. They heard, they believed; but there was no root, no depth of earth; and they 
apostatized. 

"Other fell amidst the thorns; and the thorns grew with it, and choked it." 

He described the thorns. The cares of this life, the riches of this life, the pleasures of this life. 

The arresting things are the first two, the cares and riches, which stand exactly opposite to each other. 
Cares, poverty, with the anxiety which it creates. Riches, wealth, with the ennui it creates. 

People hear, people receive, but the carking cares of life spring up and choke the seed. People hear and 
receive, but the wealth of life ministers to everything that is earthly, and the seed is choked. Or the 
pleasures of life, the application of which is self-evident. 

And he went straight on, but with the disciples specially in view. When he said, you are to proclaim from 
the housetop, he was talking to his disciples. He said, you do not take a lamp and hide it, you do not cover 
it, you do not put it under a bed; but you put it on a stand that its light may be seen. 

"There is nothing hidden that shall not be made manifest; nor anything secret, that shall not be known and 
come to light." 

That cuts clean across the idea that his parables were intended to hide. He was telling the disciples that he 
was there to make things known, and that their business was to go out and make things known. 

"Take heed therefore how ye hear; for whosoever hath, to him shall be given; and whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken away even that which he thinketh he hath.” 

Observe the value of this paragraph as a whole. To the twelve, the parable of the sower would illustrate 
what was then going on, in the crowd listening, and what would always go on, when they preached; and 
what always goes on, whenever his messengers preach. 

We scatter the seed, proclaiming the Word of God. It falls on the highway, on the rock, amid thorns, on 
good ground. 

To the listening crowd it created an opportunity to test their own hearing. 

"And other fell into the good ground, and grew, and brought forth fruit a hundredfold. As he said these 
things, he cried, he that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

That is the application to the hearers. How does he end the other? 

"Take heed therefore how ye hear.” 


The appeal to the insensate people, to quote the Old Testament, who having ears hear nothing, having 
eyes, are blind, he that hath ears, hear. Then when he suddenly turned from them to the parable of the 



lamp and its application of shedding light, he said, ake heed how ye hear. Which means, you hear in order 
that you may proclaim. You hear in order that the word may be in you a light shining. Three sorts of 
ground were disappointing; the wayside, trampled; the rock, no depth of earth; the thorns, choking. Are 
they all quite hopeless? 

Dr. Burton, of England, in a volume he wrote on Luke, said something about that, that when I read it, I 
made a note of. Let me quote it; — 

"Oh, no, that kind of soil is not ultimately necessarily hopeless. The fallow ground can be broken up; the 
rock can be shattered; the thorns can be uprooted; the desert may blossom as the rose." 

So those who go out, bearing precious seed, shall come again, bringing their sheaves with them; and they 
go out, knowing that there will be all kinds of hearers, but they are never to speak of any as hopeless. The 
fallow ground can be broken up. The hard and flinty rock can be shattered. 

The thorns that choke can be uprooted. The appeal of the Gospel is an appeal that we are called upon to 
make to all sorts and conditions of souls; and we may ever do it in hope, as well as in faith, and in love. 

Luke 8:19 

Lu 8:19-39 

Continuing the story of the ministry of our Lord in the crowded days, in this paragraph Luke records three 
incidents. He gives us first the account of the visit of the Mother and the brethren of our Lord, verses 
nineteen, twenty and twenty-one. Then the wonderful incident of the stilling of the storm, verses twenty- 
two to twenty-five. 

The third incident, beginning at verse twenty-six and running to the thirty-ninth, is that of the saving of 
the Gerasene demoniac. 

Luke has given us a condensed and yet very succinct account of the coming to him of his Mother and 
brethren. We are now moving on, in the ministry of our Lord, towards the end of the third year, towards 
the crisis at Caesarea Philippi; and in that period this thing occurred. In the third chapter of Mark the 
account is found more fully. At the end of verse nineteen in that chapter we read, 

"And he cometh into a house. And the multitude cometh together again, so that they could not so much as 
eat bread. And when his friends heard of it. they went out to lay hold on him." 

"His friends" there means his kinsfolk, his Mother and his brothers. 

"When his friends heard it, they went out to lay hold on him; for they said. He is beside himself." 

That was not an unkind speech. That was not hostile criticism. That was simply the conviction of those 
who loved him. that he was putting his mental balance in danger. That has been said over and over again 
to men and women who follow Jesus Christ, when they overstep the bounds of supposed propriety in 
service. Let such be comforted. They said it of Jesus. They loved him, and they said, "He is beside 
himself." The story in Mark goes on. The scribes came down from Jerusalem, and things were happening 
there in the house. At verse thirty-one we are told that his Mother and his brethren arrived; 

"There came his Mother and his brethren; and standing without, they sent unto him, calling him.” 

What did they want with him? Surely they wanted to save him from himself, from his unutterable folly in 
spending himself in the way he was doing; pouring out his strength in such ceaseless service that he 
hardly had time to eat; making himself, on the human level, so tired out that presently when this scene 
was over, he had to ask his disciples to let him get to the boat, and go to the other side, that he could have 



the chance to rest. His Mother thought he was imperiling his sanity. 1 am perhaps interpreting by my own 
experience of a mother. Dear heart, she thought I would kill myself before I was forty. I did not. 1 want us 
to see the tenderness and the beauty of it. 

She got those younger boys to go with her. She said, Let us stop him; he is going mad, he is killing 
himself. It was the language of a fine human affection; and away they went in order to try to persuade him 
to stop and come home. When they arrived, they found the throng there, and they could not get near him, 
but they got a message to him. Then our Lord said that wonderful thing; 

"My Mother and my brethren are these that hear the Word of God, and do it." 

To whom was he referring? Matthew tells us that he pointed to his disciples, and said, 

"Behold, my Mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of my Father who is in heaven, he 
is my brother, and sister, and Mother." 

Love that wanted to help him was acting in such wise that if he allowed it to prevail, he would be 
hindered. The subtlest peril we have to face, if we are Christian workers, is not the peril of the man who 
fights us. We rather enjoy that. If a man is going to attack me, I am braced up. My lover and my friend, 
who, not quite understanding the meaning and the reason of things, dissuades me from service in the 
interest of self-preservation, is my graver peril. That is what his Mother was doing. Then it was he gave 
utterance to this remarkable word: declaring that his next of kin was not the Mother of his body, were not 
the brethren of the flesh; but those spiritual souls who were devoted to his own reason and passion for 
everything; the will of God. Fleshly relationship, high and tender and beautiful as it is, is lower than the 
kinship of souls devoted to the will of God. This has a bearing on the whole interpretation of Scripture. 
Jesus once told the men who were boasting that they were Abraham’s seed; they were Abraham’s seed, 
but not his children. If they had been the children of Abraham they would have done as Abraham did. 
They had no spiritual kinship with Abraham, even though they had a fleshly relationship. Paul wrote later 


"They are not all Israel that are of Israel." 

The highest kinship with Christ is that of the spiritual affinity which comes when his passion, the will of 
God, becomes ours. 

The next incident took place in close connection with the coming of his Mother and his brethren. Luke 
says that it was "on one of those days." This voyage across the lake was taken at his request. Mark tells us 
that they took him into the boat, "as he was"; and that directly he went into the boat he went to the hinder 
part of the vessel, and lay down and went to sleep, the sleep of a tired Man. But the sleep of a tired man is 
Nature’s provision, which is only another way of saying God’s provision, for the saving of that man from 
the peril of insanity, the very thing they feared. A man who can sleep will not lose his reason. As we 
watch this, the thing that arrests us is that the storm did not wake him, did not disturb him at all. It was no 
ordinary storm. Luke uses a little expression which is true to the geographical situation. The storm "came 
down." On that lake the habit of storms is that of coming from the mountains, almost without notice they 
sweep down upon the sea. One moment that Sea of Galilee will be calm as a mirror, and then in ten or 
fifteen minutes, lashed into fury by the swift descent of the storm from the mountains upon its unified 
surface. The storm was so fierce that Luke says they were "filling with water"; so fierce that "they 
were ... in jeopardy." But he did not wake. He still slept. 

The next thing that we observe is the concern of the disciples. They did everything they could before they 
woke him, and do not forget they were not novices. They knew how to navigate that boat. When they 
were beaten, were completely at their wits’ end, and when they saw they could do nothing else, and saw 
the boat was nearly filling, and they were in jeopardy, then they woke him. 



Now I think we had better get bluntly to the point at once, they made a mistake. It is very easy for me to 
say that. 1 would not dare say it except upon a certain basis. If I know myself, I would have wakened him 
before they did. 1 think I would. I would have got after him before they did, but I would have been wrong, 
as they were. "He awoke," and stilled the storm. He pronounced the word, he brought about peace; 
exactly what they wanted; and the moment he had done it he turned to them, and said, "Where is your 
faith?" Matthew, Mark and Luke all record that, in different phrasing. They do not give you exactly the 
same words. They all declare when Christ had stilled the storm, he criticized the men who woke him; and 
the reason of his criticism was that their action demonstrated their lack of faith. They made the mistake of 
waking him. It is a hard thing to say to my own soul. They made a mistake because there was no need to 
wake him. Why? Do you think any boat can go down if Christ is on board? That is the whole question. 

We have a hymn, 

"Master, the tempest is raging!" In it occur these words: 

"No waters can swallows the ship, where lies 

The Master of ocean, and earth, and skies." 

They did not understand that; they did not feel that. He said, "Where is your faith?" What were they 
concerned about? They said, "Master, Master, we perish." When they said "We," what did the "we" stand 
for? 

Themselves and Jesus. If you look at the story you will see that personal pronoun in the plural, in the 
objective case; then you find it in the nominative case. Jesus had said, "Let us go over!" "Let us," and 
Luke is careful to tell us that Jesus "Himself and his disciples" went. When they came to him they said, 
Don’t you care that we perish; not merely we disciples, but the whole of us are going down. 1 do not 
believe those men were frightened of death. I do not think that such an idea touches the deepest note. 

They were afraid they would be drowned, and they were afraid he would be drowned. Well, what of it? Is 
that all that troubled them? Not at all. They felt that if that boat went down, everything he stood for was 
going to fail. They had heard him preach for nearly three years now. They had heard him teach. They had 
been with him. They had seen the glory of the Kingdom of God as he had interpreted it. They had seen 
the breadth and beauty and beneficence of the ideal. They saw the glory of the thing towards which he 
was moving. They felt that all that was imperilled. Don’t you care that we are perishing; and that if we 
perish in this boat, the Kingdom of God is going to fail. That was the trouble of the disciples. Master, how 
can you sleep here. The boat is going down, and what about those parables concerning the coming of the 
Kingdom? 

There are many Christians today who seem to think the boat is going downl I am tired of the wailing of 
some of my friends who take that view. The boat cannot go down. Jesus is on board. 

The storm could not disturb him, but the unbelief of his disciples did. 

The rush of the waters and the sweep of Euroclydon as it tossed them with fury did not wake him; but that 
little group of frightened souls woke him. Disturbed by the unbelief of his own; and yet how patient he 
was, how tender, how strong, how beautifully he came to the side of the boat, and he looked at those 
tossing waters. Mark tells us what he said. Luke does not. He said, "Peace, be still." To translate that a 
little more bluntly, this is what he said to the waters, "Hush, be muzzled." "Be muzzled." That is 
interesting, that is arresting. I find that he used that word when talking to demons. He now said it to the 
waters. I am not going to dwell there, but I will tell you why I think he said it. I think he knew that the 
devil was at the back of the storm; for I still believe in the book of Job, that Satan gets the mastery of the 
elements, and attempts to make them hinder the purpose of the God of the elements. I think the devil 
thought he had the chance of ending the whole enterprise. What a fool the devil is! He was when he first 
rebelled against heaven’s high decree. That is the story of Lucifer, son of the morning. 


Then he addressed his own, asking them, "Where is your faith?" They were filled with fear, and they said, 
"Who, then, is this," what manner of man is this, "that he commandeth even the winds and the water, and 



they obey him?" They came through that experience to a further conviction of the mystery and the marvel 
of his personality. That was great gain. Read the story again, and look at the world today, tempest-tossed 
and in the storm, and it does look now and then as though the enterprise of God is in danger. Christ seems 
to be asleep. Well, don’t wake him. 

Don’t be panicky. Don’t imagine that God wants your hands or mine to keep the ark safe, or the boat up. 
He does not. Hear again the lines: 

"No waters can swallow the ship where lies 
The Master of ocean, and earth, and skies." 

We pass now to the third of the incidents, the longest as to words, and a very remarkable one. It begins, 
"And they arrived." I like that, after the other story. "They arrived." We always arrive, if we have Christ 
on board. "They arrived," but it was a strange place at which they arrived, and a wonderful thing 
happened. 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke all tell this story. There has been difficulty about it. 1 am inclined to think the 
difficulty was first raised by Huxley. He and Gladstone had a long controversy on the difficulty of this 
story. The difficulty as raised by Huxley, and raised by a great many people, is that of the destruction of 
the swine. It has been said that Christ had no right to destroy property. It may be well to say here that 
there are only two occasions in the ministry of our Lord when any act of his power was along the line of 
destruction. One was the withering of the fig tree, and the other was this of the swine. So far as I am 
concerned, the matter needs no debate. I have three things to say. First, the fact that he did it, is its 
justification. I never question anything Jesus did. If you say that is not enough for you, then I ask you to 
remember that you have got to put over against two thousand pigs, one man. But that is not the final 
answer. The final answer is the simplest. These people were living on Jewish territory. They belonged to 
the Jewish nation. They had no right to have pigs. He was there as Jewish Messiah, and when he 
permitted the demons to enter the pigs, he swept out a forbidden traffic. The people who had vested 
interest in pigs, were just as mad with him as some people are with most of you decent folk who believe 
in prohibition! It is the same thing! Touch vested interests; interfere there, and they tell you you are kill¬ 
joys. The moral issue is not considered. They are simply in succession to these pig-dealers. 

Three worlds meet in this story; the underworld of evil spirits, the world of human experience, and the 
overworld of Divine control. The underworld of evil spirits is seen here. It is a great subject. These 
demons are revealed as desiring a material or physical contact, getting hold of human beings to enter in 
and master them; and when they are cast out of a human being, they would rather go into swine than be 
left without contact with something material. Jesus said, 

"The unclean spirit, when he is gone out of the man, passeth through waterless places, seeking rest, and 
findeth it not.” 

An unclean spirit coming to a man has found a place of rest. When turned out of a man it has no rest. 
"Then he," the unclean spirit, "says, I will return into my house." Demons are ever seeking some material 
or physical contact. Why? It is the restlessness of evil purpose; seeking some material or physical contact. 
Demons can only blight the work of God, in the creation and in this world, as they find vantage ground in 
the physical in man; and if not in man, then with some lower form of physical life. It is an arresting 
revelation. 

But there is something else. They fear the abyss. That is merely the English form of the Greek word. It 
only occurs nine times in the New Testament, once here, once in the letter to the Romans, and all the rest 
in Revelation. Whenever we find it in Revelation, the reference is to the bottomless pit. These evil spirits 
dreaded that. Thus these demons are seen, fearing the abyss, and desiring some physical contact through 
which they could express their evil purpose, and fight against humanity and against God. 


But look again, and note the authority of Jesus. How that blazes in this story. 



What have I to do with thee, Jesus thou Son of the Most High God? I beseech thee, torment me not. 


They besought him that they might not go to the abyss, and that if they left the man, they might enter into 
the swine. The underworld of spirits stands revealed, fearing the abyss, desiring physical contact that they 
may carry out their evil puipose, and recognizing the authority of Jesus now, with the story in mind, look, 
at the world of human experience as you see it here. Men in the grip of demons; a terrible thing. That one 
man; — there were two of them, but one was superlative, and Luke only names one, — in the grip of 
demons. And in that city, others in the grip of greed, which is worse, infinitely worse, more difficult to 
deal with. 

Look again. A man is delivered from the demons by Jesus; and a community is delivered over to its greed 
by Jesus, because it refused him. He left them. That man lived among the tombs. 

Today, in that particular district, you will find people called Troglodites, which being interpreted means, 
Dwellers among tombs. A community that rejected him, he left it, and that is the issue in the long 
centuries. 

That leads us to the third thing, the overworld of Divine control. Christ had complete authority over the 
underworld. He had complete authority over the world of men to deliver from Satan, or to deliver to 
Satan. The nature of the exercise of his control depended upon the attitude of men towards himself. If the 
city does not want him, he will not force himself upon it. He entered into the boat, and left them. He trod 
upon their shores, strong to deliver, mighty to save. He gave them one illustration of what he could do in 
the case of the man. No. they said, we are not prepared for this. We can hardly see the man because we 
have lost our pigs. Oh, the terror of the picture, and yet how up-to-date it is. If the minute he lands, he 
rebukes our iniquity and our traffic, and sweeps out our pigs, supposing we let him come up, what will he 
do in the city? What changes will he want to make? Send him away. And he went, he turned his back 
upon them. The sentence of his back turned on them was as authoritative as the sentence of his face when 
he looked into the mad eyes of the man, and freed him from his madness, by casting the demons out. 

Thus three worlds are seen; and high over all of them in authority as Lord and Master, our Saviour and 
Redeemer, 

"Jesus, the name high over all, In hell, and earth, and sky. Angels and men before him fall, And devils 
fear and fly." 

Luke 8:40 

Lu 8:40-56 

"And as Jesus returned." 

That sentence links this story with the previous one. He had been in the country of the Gerasenes, and 
they asked him to depart out of their coasts, and he did so. 

"And as Jesus returned, the multitude welcomed him; for they were all waiting for him.” 

This statement shows the popularity of Jesus in Galilee at that time. Then Luke gives the story of Jairus 
and the woman. The story of Jairus is broken in upon by the story of the woman. They are interlaced. 
They belong to each other. There is a singular beauty in them, because there are remarkable contrasts 
between the two stories, and yet a wonderful harmony of revelation. 

We begin with Jairus. The background of that picture is full of sunshine. This man Jairus was a ruler in 
the synagogue. He was known there. Probably it was the very synagogue built for the people by the 
centurion for whom they urged Jesus to do something, when they said, 



He is worthy ... for he himself built us our synagogue. 


Jairus evidently knew Jesus, and had seen him work wonders before. He had a daughter, an only 
daughter, and she was twelve years old. For Jairus, twelve years of sunshine, twelve years of music, the 
music of the prattle of her tongue and the patter of her feet, twelve years of the sunshine of her eyes, of 
the joy of the girlie in the home. 

The foreground of the picture is a foreground of darkness. "She was dying!" Some grim disease 
possessing her, some fierce fever burning up her vitality; dying! And Jairus left her, and found his way to 
Jesus with his story of sorrow. 

"He fell down at Jesus’ feet, and besought him to come into his house." 

Driven by agony, driven by that terrible darkness, the insufferable fact that his girlie was dying, he 
besought Jesus to come into his house. The faith of Jairus was not equal to the faith of the centurion. The 
centurion had said to him, 

"I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof ... but say the word, and my servant shall be 
healed.” 

It was that faith that amazed Jesus, and he said he had 
"not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 

This man’s faith did not rise to that level. He asked Jesus into his house. 1 refer to it in order to observe 
that Jesus went. He went immediately. He did not stand for any particular type of faith. If faith is there, he 
will respond to it. If faith says there is no need for you to come to my house, Jesus stands amazed, and 
says, 

"I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 

This man believed that if Jesus came, there would be help. Christ immediately went. 

Luke is careful to tell us at the end of the first stage in the story, that "the multitudes thronged him." He 
used a singularly strong word. Mark tells you the same thing, and uses a word that means the same thing, 
but is not quite so strong as Luke’s. 1 think it is good to notice the two of them, the verb that Luke used is 
a verb which means to strangle. Luke, who was an artist in the use of words, evidently wanted to impress 
upon the mind of his reader Theophilus, for whom he wrote the story, how great and eager the crowd was 
that day. He says. It strangled Jesus, that is, they so pressed upon him that it was difficult for him to get 
forward. Mark uses another verb, with the same idea, but not quite so strong, which means to press in on 
every side. The welcoming crowd was so great and so eager that Jesus, on the physical plane, could 
hardly move along the road. 

This brings us to the story of the woman. A woman, having an issue of blood for twelve years. 

That is a background of darkness and of suffering. In the house of Jairus twelve years of sunshine and 
song and music and joy; and this woman suffering through all those years. This was a very remarkable 
and interesting case. We must not interpret it by our attitude towards disease today. We must get back into 
those times in order to understand it. By the law of Moses this woman was not allowed to touch any 
human being, and no human being was allowed to touch her. The law demanded that a woman suffering 
in this way should be segregated. Here is a case in which tradition had superadded to the hygiene of the 
law, a positive brutality. It was believed that any woman suffering from a hemorrhage (as a matter of fact 
that is the Greek word employed here), suffered as the result of personal immorality. It was an absolutely 
false conception. 



The Levitical code did not teach that, but it was the belief of the time. Tradition had superimposed upon 
the hygienic requirement of the Levitical code, that any woman so suffering should be segregated, with 
other restrictions. For twelve years this woman had been excommunicated from the Temple and from the 
synagogue, from every religious place of assembly. Now, that may have been in harmony with the 
requirement of the Levitical law, but by the interpretation of the time, she was excommunicated, upon the 
supposition that her disease proved her immorality. The segregation of this woman, or any woman or man 
so suffering, according to the Mosaic law, was hygienic; but a false conception of the nature of the 
disease had created a tradition by which she was divorced from her husband, shut out from her family, 
ostracized by society, and treated as a pariah. Excommunicated, divorced, ostracized; and all on the basis 
of a false view of her disease. Twelve years of this, twelve years of struggle to regain health, and to find 
some way for the staunching of that flux. She had spent all her living. She was down in the depths. What 
a contrast to the twelve years of sunshine in the house of Jairus. Twelve years of darkness, and of shadow 
for this woman. 

But today there was hope in her heart. Why? Jesus was passing by. She had heard of him, and she heard 
he was there. I never read the story either in Matthew, Mark, or Luke, without some amazement as to how 
she managed to get near him. It is very wonderful how strong need becomes in its weakness. 

What did she do? We have read it all our lives, that she touched the hem of his garment. Now, as a matter 
of fact, the word "touched" does not convey accurately the thought of the Greek verb; neither does the 
word "hem" or "border" give us the true idea of the Greek noun. 

She did more than touch. She fastened upon. We get nearer to the meaning of the verb if we use the word, 
clutched. She did not merely put her hand out, and touch. She grasped something. 

What? She fastened upon the krmpedon. Now, what was the krospedon? The tassel. In these Eastern 
garments were four tassels, one at each wing, or corner. In the book of Numbers, in the fifteenth chapter, 
verses thirty-seven to forty-one, we read: 

"And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, and bid them that they make 
them fringes." 

The margin says, "Or tassels in the corners." Let us begin again, and so read it: 

"And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, and bid them that they make 
them tassels in the corners of their garments throughout their generations, and that they put upon the 
fringe of each border a cord of blue; and it shall be unto you for a fringe (a tassel), that ye may look upon 
it, and remember all the commandments of Jehovah, and do them; and that ye follow not after your own 
heart and your own eyes, after which ye use to play the harlot; that ye may remember and do all my 
commandments, and be holy unto your God. I am Jehovah your God, who brought you out of the land of 
Egypt, t: be your God; 1 am Jehovah your God." 

That was a Divine enactment. That was not a piece of ritual superimposed by tradition. There is no doubt 
that Jesus kept that commandment, and wore a garment that had those tassels, and into the tassels was 
woven the thread of blue. Now, the Eastern robe was put on, so that one end being flung over the 
shoulder, one of the tassels was always upon the back of the wearer as he walked along. That is what the 
woman fastened on. She got her way through the crowd, and there she saw, at one corner of the robe, the 
krcrrpedon, the tassel. She got through the crowd, and put out her hand, and she fastened on that; she 
clutched at it as he passed by. It was a daring and a desperate venture. The law said she was not to touch, 
but in her agony, her helplessness, she had become a veritable outcaste in every way, her strength ebbing 
away, she sought, Jesus is there. If I can make contact with him, 1 shall get help. 


It was a clandestine act of faith, and superstitious withal. Dean Farrar says, 



"She fancied that Christ’s miracles were a matter of nature, and not of will and power." 

That is very illuminative, and it is very true. She thought if she could get near him, something in him 
would automatically help her. But there was faith, also; faith working through superstition. 

In the book of Acts, chapter nineteen, and verses eleven and twelve, we read, 

"And God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul; insomuch that unto the sick were carried away 
from his body handkerchiefs" — sweat-cloths — and the diseases departed from them. 

That, again, was superstition with faith behind it. Their faith expressed itself superstitiously. 

But they were healed. So with this woman. All of which is very revealing. 

If there be faith, even though the faith of Jairus is not the faith of the centurion, even though faith act 
superstitiously, the superstition is ignored, the faith is honoured. That is what our Lord meant. 

She had gained her healing; but it was necessary that she should come into the light herself; and that her 
witness should help Jairus. That is why Christ stopped and said, who is it that fastened upon me? Peter 
made protest against the question in view of the crush of the people. According to Luke’s account, it was 
the unanimous opinion of the disciples, but unanimity is not always a proof of accuracy. He knew the 
difference between the crush of the curious crowd, and the contact of a soul in need and in faith. Said he, 

"Someone did fasten on me, for I perceived, that power had gone forth from me.” 

Thus he brought the woman before him, and when she came, she told him all the truth. Then he looked at 
her, and said, 

"Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole." 

Thy faith, not thy superstition. You were not made whole because you touched a tassel; but the faith that 
made you act, even though superstitiously, made contact with me, and so came the healing. 

Then he gave her the programme for the future. "Go," not "in," but "into peace." 

All this while Jairus was waiting. Think of the suspense of the delay to him. I am certain when Jesus 
stopped and asked that question, and they had to make way for that woman, Jairus was impatient. Jesus 
delayed, while the child was dying. And yet, in the delay, however impatient Jairus may have felt, he 
heard that this woman had been completely healed by making contact with Jesus. 

This must have had its effect on what immediately followed. 

Then came to Jairus the crash of doom, a messenger breaking through the crowd from his house, saying: 
Do not trouble the Teacher; she is gone, she is dead. Faith shaken, love wounded, hope destroyed. Jesus, 
says Luke, heard the message and straightway turning to Jairus, said, 

"Fear not, only believe, and she shall be made whole." 

Made whole? Jairus had heard Jesus say that word a moment or two before to the woman. He had heard 
him say, 

"Thy faith hath made thee whole"; 


And now he heard Jesus say to him. 



"Only believe, and she shall be made whole." 

Then let imagination help us. They went the rest of the journey until the house of Jairus was reached. 1 do 
not know how far. Can you travel that distance with Jairus? He went in faith. Faith does not necessarily 
mean that he went, sure he would get his lassie back. His was perhaps wistful faith, possibly wavering 
faith, but certainly hopeful faith. On the rest of the journey he was facing the future with Jesus. They 
arrived, and our Lord first excluded the curious. If we fill up the story there from the other evangelists, we 
find that they laughed him to scorn, but he put them all out. 

He said, 

"She is not dead, but sleepeth." 

Now, she certainly was dead in the sense in which we use the word. He said about Lazarus, 

"This sickness is not unto death," 

But Lazarus died! From Christ’s viewpoint that is not death which we call death. When the spirit has left 
the body, that is not death. Death is a deeper thing than that. 

Then, as Luke tells us, he took the hand of the child and, bending over, said to her, — Mark gives us his 
actual words; one of those occasions when he dropped into his mother tongue, Aramaic — 

"Tdith’a cumi"; which means, Little lamb, arise! Then her spirit returned. Her spirit had never been dead. 
The essential part of her still lived, when the body was lifeless. 

Now, do not miss the last thing in the story. 

"He commanded that something be given her to eat.” 

Oh, the beauty of it, the tender touch of it. He knew what she needed, she has resumed the earthly level; 
now give her something to eat. The philosophy of that simple thing is very profound, and far-reaching in 
its application. Those who have sanctified humour will grasp it. 

Luke 9:1 

Lu 9:1-17 

Continuing his narrative of our Lord’s ministry, Luke now gives salient features of the closing part of 
what is usually called the Galilean ministry, that is, the period of public favour and popularity. In this 
particular paragraph we have the account of the first mission of the twelve. In every way, to the end of the 
age, this story must be full of interest and of value. Here is the account of the first time that he sent men 
out to represent him. The whole Church is in apostolic succession in the great work of witnessing for 
Jesus Christ, and going forth for him. 

The story falls into three parts. In verses one to five, we have the account of their sending out; in verses 
six to nine, that of the work they did when they were sent out; and in verses ten to seventeen, that of their 
return, and the things that happened in connection with that return. 

This was the last tour of our Lord in Galilee. In the next six months he went into Galilee, but he did not 
stay there. He was mainly on the other side Jordan, in Perrea, in the neglected area. 

Jesus had made two great tours in Galilee. On the first of them he was accompanied by four disciples. On 
the second he was accompanied by twelve. During that first period he gained many disciples; and at the 
close of it, he selected twelve; and as Mark tells us with care, having selected them, he appointed them to 



two things; first to be with him, and then to go for him. During the second great tour in Galilee, the 
twelve were with him travelling everywhere. 

Now this is the third and the last tour in Galilee. It occurred unquestionably during the third year, perhaps 
towards the end of it. Quite probably it occupied most of the year, because it is said that they "went 
throughout the villages," and that was not done quickly. 

On this third occasion the twelve went alone. He was not with them. He went alone, too. The tenth 
chapter in Matthew gives the full account of the charge he laid upon them; and then of their going forth; 
and Matthew tells us in the eleventh chapter that when he had completed all the sayings, and laid the 
charge upon the twelve as they went, he went to their cities, that is, the cities from which the twelve had 
come. He sent them to the villages and to other cities; and then he went to their home towns, and went on 
with the work while they were away. 

The first thing that arrests me as I read the story of the sending out of the twelve, is the wealth of these 
men; and the second thing that impresses me is the work to which he sent them; and the third thing is that 
of their poverty in going. Their wealth, their work, their poverty. 

What was their wealth? Power and authority over demons, and to cure diseases. Here are two words 
which are sometimes confused. 

He gave them power. Power is dunamis. Power is energy, it is force, it is dynamite. He gave them power, 
but he gave them more; he gave them authority. Authority means a right, the right to exercise power. 
Power is capacity. Authority is the right to use it. So he sent these men out, and he gave them authority, 
and he gave them power. 

What, then, was their work? Was it to cast out demons, and to heal the sick? By no means. All that was 
incidental. The power was to be used by way of illustration, in order to arrest. He did not send them out to 
cast out demons, and he did not send them out to heal disease. He sent them out to preach the Kingdom of 
God. He did not send them forth for the specific puipose of casting out demons, or healing the sick; the 
great work of the twelve was "to preach the Kingdom of God." 

The question is often asked as to what is the difference between the Kingdom of heaven and the Kingdom 
of God. There are some people who make a very clear and sharp distinction between the two. Matthew 
almost invariably uses the term "the Kingdom of heaven." The other evangelists almost invariably use the 
term "the Kingdom of God." Sometimes when Matthew reports Jesus as saying "the Kingdom of heaven," 
at the very same place, Luke reports him as saying "the Kingdom of God." In the last analysis there is no 
difference at all between the Kingdom of heaven and the Kingdom of God. There is no doubt that when 
Matthew used that phrase in writing of the Jewish Messiah, and looking out upon the Theocracy, he used 
it with reference to the establishment on this earth of the Divine order, and the Divine Kingship. The 
Kingdom of God is larger than that. It has to do with the universal fact, with the fact that the Lord 
reigneth everywhere. Here the greater includes the less. 

We get to the heart of the matter of we change the word Kingdom, and read the Kingship of God. People 
talk about the Kingdom of God sometimes, and the Kingdom of heaven, and they think of a territory. It 
has territorial application. 1 am not denying that. Some people talk about the Kingdom of God, and the 
Kingdom of heaven, and they apply it to a period. It has application in that way, but it is bigger than that. 
What Jesus sent these men to preach was what he preached, and what John the Baptist had preached. John 
the Baptist began his ministry on this note, 

"Repent, for the Kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

Jesus began his ministry by saying. 


Repent, for the Kingdom of heaven is at hand. 



The great message that these men were sent to deliver was the message of the fact of the Kingship of 
God. Some of us are in danger of getting away from the vastness and the impact of the whole, because we 
are occupied with some partial application. We talk about the Kingdom of God, and Kingdom of heaven, 
and we say they are synonymous terms, and refer to the order to be set up on the earth. We are not wrong. 
The view is not inaccurate, but it is absolutely inadequate. The Kingdom of God is the Kingship of God, 
the Sovereignty of God. That is what he sent them to preach. What this age needs is the proclamation of 
the sovereignty of God, the Kingship of God, the Kingdom of God. This Kingdom is not postponed. He 
reigns now, and our business is not to tell men that he is going to reign by and by. God has not handed the 
world over to the devil. He has the devil and the world in his grasp today. He is making evil express itself 
in order to its exhaustion. 

These men were sent to preach the Kingdom of God, and to declare its availability to all men, to tell men 
that they were in it, and that they could come into it; to tell men they existed in it, but they could not 
realize its benefits unless they became as little children, and turned back to God in repentance. Man 
cannot put himself outside the Kingship of God, but what does he know of its beauty and breadth and 
beneficence? Thus he sent them to preach what he preached. God reigns, and he is available to the human 
soul. When a man yields himself up to that sovereignty, nobody can tyrannize over him. He has the 
franchise of eternity, the freedom of the ages, eternal life. He said, Go and preach the Kingdom of God. 

1 want to emphasize another word in the sentence. He sent them forth to preach the Kingdom of God. The 
Greek word is kerusso, which means to herald. A herald is always a representative of a king. The verb 
means to deliver a message authoritatively. The business of a herald is not to discuss difficulties. He sent 
them to herald the Kingdom of God, to proclaim it with authority. 

And now the local has its undercurrent of perpetual application. He said to them, 

"Take nothing for your journey; neither staff, nor wallet, nor bread, nor money; neither have two coats.” 

That, of course, is purely Eastern in detail, but the principle abides. It is that of a splendid poverty; their 
only wealth was their message, their power, their authority; and the fact that they represented him. 

Then his sense of the vital, tremendous majesty and dignity of the mission emerges. He says. When you 
leave a house, if they will not receive you, shake the dust off your sandals for a testimony against them. 

Then follows the account of their going. Verses six to nine. Here occurs the word, 

"evangelizing." There are two great words in the New Testament to describe the function of preaching. 
There are about eight different Greek words, but two principal ones. One is kerurso, and the other is 
euaggello, proclaiming good tidings. As they went, heralding the Kingdom of God, they were 
evangelizing. That is all we are told of their work. If that had happened in these days, there would have 
been voluminous reports issued; but that is how it is dismissed here, and Matthew dismisses it in the same 
way, and so does Mark. 

The details are unimportant, but the great fact is that they went, and as they went, they evangelized. But 
we are told one result of their going. 

Now Herod the tetrarch heard of all that was done; and he was much peiplexed, because that it was said 
by some that John was risen from the dead; and by some, that Elijah had appeared; and by others, that one 
of the old prophets was risen again. And Herod said, "John 1 beheaded; but who is this, about whom 1 
hear such things? And he sought to see him." 


Everything centres there in the Lord himself. It was the fame of Jesus Which produced these different 
opinions Concerning him, every one of them having in it the touch of the supernatural; John risen, Elijah 



appeared, one of the old prophets alive! The result of the apostolic work was that attention was drawn to 
their Lord. This was the result of their work. We have no other details. 

There are no statistics; which is significant! 

Finally we have the story of their return. They reported to him all they had done. What a wonderful thing 
it would be if the Church returned to this apostolic method. If it should say: we are not going to publish 
any report of what we are doing; all reports shall be given to Jesus, and not to the world. I think we are 
hindered by our reports and our statistics. 

Then what did he do? He took them across the sea to Bethsaida. He said. 

"Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest awhile." 

They were tired, and he knew it When he had received their report, he said, Come away with me, to a 
desert place and rest. They reached the desert place, but when they arrived the multitude was already 
there. 

Now mark what happened. The crowds were there, and we have that significant statement, 

"and he welcomed them." He 

"spake to them of the Kingdom of God; and them that had need of healing he cured.” 

He went on doing what these twelve men had been doing. 

The sun was setting. Evening was coming on, and it was desert; and those careful disciples, who would 
have been excellent men to put on a committee of finance for management, said Master, send the 
multitude away, that they may go and get provisions. He said, "Give ye them to eat." 

They said, we have no more than five loaves and two fishes, except we go and buy for them. They 
evidently had a consultation, and Philip made a calculation. He said, Two hundred denarius worth of 
bread would not do it. That was their calculation. Jesus said, Make them sit down; and he took those five 
loaves and, looking up to heaven, he blessed. He did not bless the loaves. He blessed heaven; he gave 
thanks. Then he put his hands on those five loaves. 

"Twas spring-time when he blessed the bread, Twas harvest when he brake." 

Luke, Mark, and Matthew do not tell us, but John tells us that the next day Jesus interpreted his miracle of 
feeding on the spiritual level, and rebuked the crowd because they were interested in the material, and not 
in the spiritual. He said, you have not sought me because you understood the sign, you sought me because 
you ate and were filled. You are impressed with the material. 1 had a spiritual intention in what I did. 

What he said to the twelve on the level of the material, he said to them on the level of the spiritual. He is 
saying it to the Church today. "Give ye them to eat." The hungry massed multitudes are dying of 
starvation because they lack the bread of life. That is his command to his own; "Give ye them to eat." 

Now mark his method. He took what they had. It was their loaves and fishes that fed that crowd; their 
loaves through his hands. We say, What can we do to feed the hungry world? We have nothing except — 
and then we name the things which mark our poverty. The answer is that he takes these very things, and 
makes them the media of supply. Forty years ago, in a little town in England, I went to conduct some 
special Evangelistic Services. 1 preached on the first Sunday morning to the church, trying to get it into 
line for our work, and my text was, "Give ye them to eat." 


What I asked was that the church members would consecrate to the great business whatever they had. At 
the end of the morning service a good woman came up to me, and said, "I have heard you, and I would 



like to have some part, but what can I do? I cannot do anything." I looked at her, and I said, "Can you 
sing?" "Oh, yes," she said, "1 sing." "Have you ever sung in public?" "Oh, yes, I have helped sometimes at 
church concerts." "Well," 1 said, "be here in the vestry with me before the service this evening, and come 
and sit in the pulpit with me and sing a Gospel song.” "Oh, no,” she said, "I never sang anything like 
that." I said to her, "I thought you wanted to help." She said, 

"Do you really mean it? What shall I sing?" 1 said, "Get some simple message of the Gospel, and sing 
that." In the evening she was there. She was a magnificent singer, but she had never sung a song for Jesus. 
She sang her Gospel message, just a little song; she did not think there was anything in it. That night there 
sat at the back of the church a farmer, a prosperous man. As he told me afterwards, he was so glad the 
Mission was in March, because he knew he would be so busy in the lambing season that he could not 
come. But that was Sunday night, and so he came. The first man to come out in the after-meeting was this 
man. He gave himself to God. "Yes," he said, "it is done, but you know, it was not your sermon. 1 don’t 
even how what you said." 1 said to him, "What was it?" He said, "The message of that woman’s song." 1 
went out into the church, and said to the woman, "Come back here, and shake hands with this man." She 
knew him, and said, "Certainly, but why?" I said, "There is your soul won for Christ because you gave 
him your voice!" That man became a mighty power in all that district. 

Let us bring him our five loaves. It is no good our trying to feed a crowd with our loaves. It is good bread, 
wholesome bread, but it is no use our trying to feed the crowds with it. Give it to Christ. He will take the 
worthless things of our poverty, and he will multiply them to the feeding of the crowd. 

Finally, when "they were all filled," every one of the twelve had his wicker basket full of bread for 
himself. That was the overplusage; more than enough for the crowd when Jesus blesses the bread, and 
something left for me, more than I had when I started. 

Luke 9:18 

Lu 9:18-27 

Leaving out many incidents, touching only on the salient facts, Luke follows his account of the mission of 
the twelve, with the record of the crisis in the ministry of our Lord at Caesarea Philippi. Matthew gives 
the story with greater detail. Luke’s account is more condensed. Matthew gives the formula of Simon’s 
words when he made the confession, 

"Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

Luke records the fact that he confessed; and he puts the confession in condensed, sharp, brief form: "The 
Christ of God." 

In this connection Matthew shows that in immediate succession to this confession of Simon, our Lord 
revealed three secrets he had never revealed before; the secret of the Church, the secret of the Cross, and 
the secret of the second Advent. Luke, in his record, makes no reference to the revelation of the secret of 
the Church, but he does show that our Lord then revealed three things: his Messiahship, his Cross, and his 
crowning. 

Now let us follow these lines; first of all considering the method of the revelation, and then glancing at 
the threefold revelation. 

In considering the method of it, we note Luke’s statement, 

"And it came to pass, as he was praying." 


Matthew does not tell us that. Neither does Mark. Luke alone draws attention, and evidently with 
intention, to the fact that this occasion was introduced in the life and ministry of our Lord, by his own 



praying. This revelation of our Lord is peculiar to Luke. There are seven points where Luke shows him 
praying, and the others do not record the fact. Luke tells us that before his baptism, he was praying. He 
tells us that when his fame was growing abroad, he retired to pray. 

He tells us that before he chose the twelve he was praying. Here, again, at Caesarea Philippi, he is seen 
first praying. We find again in connection with the transfiguration, that Luke says he was praying. And he 
was praying, before he gave his disciples instructions on prayer. Finally, in Gethsemane, we find he was 
praying. Thus Luke ever shows the Son of man, the Word incarnate, the Human, living the life of prayer. 

There is, however, an arresting statement here. Luke says 

"As he was praying apart, the disciples were with him." 

Does that look like a contradiction? 

The Old Version had it, 

"As he was alone praying, his disciples were with him." 

1 like that better than the new. Let us read it so; 

"He was alone praying, the disciples were with him.” 

That is an incidental revelation of the plane of the prayer-life of our Lord. There is a sense in which it is 
true that our Lord always prayed alone; he always prayed apart, he never really prayed in the fellowship 
of his disciples. They never moved on his level of prayer. He prayed on a different level. We never pray 
without having to come to God recognizing our need of some mediation that will admit us to him. We 
never pray without a deep sense that we must come on the basis of his mercy, pity, and compassion. Jesus 
never came that way. He never came in prayer to God needing a mediator between himself and God. He 
never came in prayer to God on the basis of Divine mercy or pity. He talked with God familiarly. His was 
the praying of perfect fellowship. 

That IS what Luke means, "He was alone praying." He was with his disciples; they were there, but he was 
praying in separation, he was alone praying. 

If here we follow the story geographically, we find that he had been leading these disciples for some time 
towards the northeast region, toward the extreme confine of Jewish territory. If they had gone a little 
further, they would have been over the line into another land. He led them up into the rocky fastnesses of 
Caesarea Philippi. Evidently he had been leading this group of his disciples away from the crowds. 

Then, one day, when they were alone, he asked them a question, 

"Who do the multitudes say that I am?" 

He did not ask them to tell him what the rulers were saying about him. He did not ask them to tell him 
what the priests were saying about him. He did not ask them to tell him the opinion of kings or 
procurators or imperators concerning him. There is a sense in which he ignored all the things that gave 
men prestige or privilege. He was not concerned. He was concerned about the people. A little more than 
fifty years ago there was a movement in England. It was supposed to be political. As a matter of fact, it 
was profoundly religious. I refer to the Chartist movement. It was so called because a body of men drew 
up a charter, demanding from the Government certain rights and privileges for the people. Many of those 
Chartists were put in prison. One of their number, Ebenezer Eliott, was a poet, and he wrote, 



"When wilt thou save the people? Oh God of mercy, when? Not lungs and lords, but nations! Not thrones 
and crowns, but men! Flowers of thy heart, oh God, are they; et them not pass, like weeds away — Their 
heritage a sunless day — God save the people!" 

That is what Jesus felt. 

"Why do the multitudes say that I am?" 

Then they told him, and they only told him the best things they had heard. Some said he was John. But 
John was beheaded and dead. Others said he was Elijah. They had been looking for some coming of 
Elijah. Others, one of the old prophets. It was remarkable testimony. In every case the things said, 
revealed the fact that men had discovered in him something supernatural. Then he brought the great crisis, 
as he said, 

"But who say ye that 1 am?" 

Are you agreeing with these reports, you men who have been with me through these three years, twelve of 
you, in intimate companionship, my chosen men, the men I selected to be with me, and whom 1 have sent 
out. What do you say about me? Do you agree with these views? Who do you say that I am? Simon, the 
representative, spokesman for the rest, then declared that he was 

"The Christ of God." 

Then the threefold revelation. We have the first in the confession made that he was "The Christ of God." 
The very simplicity of Luke’s statement shows the value of the confession. The great fact is crystallized 
into sharp declaration, "The Christ of God." We can only understand what that meant when we remember 
that the confession came from a Hebrew. Christ is merely the Anglicized form of the Greek word, and the 
Greek word is the equivalent of the Hebrew word, Messiah. The Hebrew nation, through all its history, 
whether on the heights or in the depths, through the shadows or in the sunlight, had looked for the coming 
of Messiah. To them the Messianic hope had a threefold significance. Messiah to the Hebrew meant the 
Prophet who should bring forth a full and final revelation. Messiah to the Hebrew meant the Priest who 
should exercise a redeeming mediation. 

Messiah to the Hebrew meant the King., Who should rule and reign, as absolute Monarch. 

Sometimes the emphasis was on the prophetic ministry of Messiah, sometimes on the priestly ministry, 
sometimes on the kingly. In the time of our Lord they had almost forgotten the priestly and the prophetic, 
and the emphasis was on the kingly. Here, then, was a man, blunt of speech, of that nation, saying to 
Jesus, thou art the Prophet, the Priest, the King, promised, looked for, waited for, now come from God. 
Thou art the Revealer; thou art the Redeemer; thou art the Ruler. 

Now put the confession into comparison with other opinions. 

"Who do men say that 1 am?" 

Some say John; some Elijah; someone of the prophets; but this Hebrew said, thou art not one among 
others; thou art the One to whom all the others looked; "The Christ of God.” 

That was the confession. That was the great revelation. 

If we ever consent to place him in the company of others, we insult him, and degrade him. 

The Christ of God is out of the realm of comparison with all others. The Prophet, bringing the final 
revelation; the Priest, providing perfect redemption; the King, ruling absolutely. Jesus immediately 
charged them, commanded them to tell this to no man. Did you ever wonder at that? Why did he tell them 



not to tell that to any man? I think there were two reasons. First because, even though the confession was 
complete, they did not then understand it, they did not know all that it meant. They had no full 
apprehension of how that Prophet would reveal the truth, of how that Priest would become Redeemer; of 
how that King would rule. They were not ready. They had an incomplete understanding. To proclaim him 
as the Messiah, Prophet, Redeemer, Ruler, apart from the Cross was to break down. They had to wait. 
They were not ready. 

1 think the other reason was that the fact that he is the Messiah can never be proven by dialectics. No 
clever argument can bring conviction worthwhile. Matthew tells us that when Peter made the confession, 
Jesus said, 

"Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto the, but my Father who 
is in heaven." 

Conviction of his Messiahship can only come by direct Divine revelation. We get nowhere along the line 
of the dialectician, nowhere along the line of argument. What we have to do is to bring men to him, get 
them face to face with him, and then the conviction will come from God through him, as to who he really 
is. 


Having come to this great revelation of the lonely superlative nature of the Person and of the office of our 
Lord, he told them that he must 

"suffer many things, and be rejected of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and the third 
day be raised up." 

This Christ of God must suffer, must be killed, must be raised up. A great "must." 

Then he told them how they could be his disciples, and what it involved; that they had not merely to know 
the truth about his Messiahship, but they had to conform to his programme. 

"If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me." 

Continuing, his Messiahship confessed, his Cross declared as absolutely central and necessary, he went 
on to the inevitable issue and sequence. He said, 

"Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words, of him shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he 
cometh in his own glory, and the glory of the Father, and of the holy angels." 

That was the third element in the revelation. He is coming in his glory, and he is coming in the glory of 
his Father with the holy angels. That Person, not John, not Elijah, or one of the prophets, but the Christ of 
God must go by the way of suffering and the Cross and the resurrection and therefore he must come in his 
glory. The inevitability of this is patent. He said, If any man shall feel himself disgraced by me and my 
words, of him shall the Son of man feel disgraced in the day of his glory. That is the testing day, and if I 
am ashamed of him today, he will be ashamed of me then. Why? Because of inherent necessity. If I am 
ashamed of him I am ashamed of everything pure, high, noble, beautiful. If I am ashamed of these, then 1 
descend to the low, to the ignoble, the beastly, and he will be ashamed of me in that day of his glory. To 
that hour we are all moving. 

Shall we in that hour be among the number of those of whom he is ashamed? That is a question to be 
answered not in public, but in private. 

Finally he said, 


"I tell you of a truth. There are some of them that stand here, who shall in no wise taste of death, till they 
see the Kingdom of God." 



That is often taken to refer to the transfiguration. I do not so understand it. They did not see the Kingdom 
of God then. One of the evangelists adds, "coming in power." They did not see it coming in power at the 
transfiguration. They saw a picture of it; there was a revelation of the order to be set up, but they did not 
see the Kingdom coming in power when they saw the manifestation of it in the glory of the mount. When 
did they see the Kingdom of God come? When they saw him on the Cross, and when they saw him risen 
from the dead; then the Kingdom of God had come in power. 

Not in finality, not in completeness. That will be when he comes in his glory, but it came in power then. 
They saw it come, when they thought it was all over, and ended. When they saw him despised and 
rejected, and spit upon, and put on his bitter Cross, and they thought everything was gone, they saw it 
come. Presently they knew they had seen it come, when they saw him alive from the dead, the risen 
Saviour. 

Luke 9:28 

Lu 9:28-50 

"And it came to pass about eight days after these sayings." 

The time note here is important. "About eight days after!" After what? "After these sayings." 

After what sayings? The sayings that we were considering together in our last study. We shall best be 
prepared for this particular study, if we at once put ourselves into the place of the disciples. 

What had just happened? The Christ had been confessed, and the confession had been confirmed by 
Jesus. The great hour had come, and Simon, spokesman of the little band of disciples, had declared the 
tremendous truth that Jesus was "the Christ of God." That must have been an hour of joy to the disciples. 
Then immediately the Lord had declared to them for the first time in the process of his teaching, that he 
must go to the Cross, and they were at once unutterably bewildered. They could not understand how the 
Messiah could carry out his great Messianic mission, if he should be put to death. They were bewildered, 
and in connection with those sayings our Lord had indicated to them parenthetically, but none the less 
definitely, that he was coming into his Kingdom, that he was coming to his crowning, and that he himself 
would come with the holy angels. We can understand their bewilderment. 

Now, "After about eight days." We have no record in either of the Gospel stories of what happened during 
those intervening days. This silence is very suggestive. Remember where they were, at Caesarea Philippi, 
amid its rocky fastnesses; and assuming that the transfiguration took place not at Tabor, but on Mount 
Hermon, it looks as though during those six days, they stayed up there quietly, and I cannot help believing 
that they were six days in which these men were strangely bewildered, six days perhaps, of silence, six 
intervening days, in which our blessed Lord gave himself to quietness. So in close connection as to the 
event, but separated by a week of time, we come to the narrative. 

In it there are four movements, marked by four localities. First we see the mountain, verses twenty-eight 
to thirty-six. Then we are in the valley at the foot of the mountain, verses thirty-seven to forty-three. Then 
we are travelling along the highway, verses forty-three to forty-five. Finally we are in Capernaum, the 
base of his operations, verses forty-six to fifty. 

Now let us take the first; on the mount, verses twenty-eight to thirty-six. He "went up into the mountain to 
pray.” 

He went into solitude, and while he was in communion with God in the loneliness of the mountain, he 
was transfigured. Worship is the highest function of human nature. Here, then, was the perfect Man, 

God’s second Man, praying. That was his occupation. 



As to what took place, Luke does not use the word which Matthew uses and Mark uses. Luke describes an 
effect, without using the word which reveals the cause. Luke says, "As he was praying,” the appearance 
of his face, "the fashion of his countenance" became other, it was changed. He does not give any 
description beyond that, but he adds this remarkable thing, 

"His raiment became white and dazzling." 

We have a fine word there, "dazzling." The old word was "glistering." Now, the word that really helps us, 
because it baffles us, is lightning. His raiment became white and lightning, flashing with splendour. His 
raiment took on the appearance of lightning. 

Now, whereas the word is not in Luke, we turn to Matthew and Mark. They say he was transfigured. If we 
take the Greek word there, and instead of translating it, transliterate it, that is, put into English letters 
instead of the Greek letters, what do we get? Metamorphosed. That is the actual word. He was 
metamoiphosed. A metamorphosis is a complete change of form and of appearance. When the chrysallis 
becomes a butterfly, that is a metamorphosis; the same essential life was in the chrysallis, but in the 
butterfly the form is changed. 

Now mark the significance of it. He was metamoiphosed. The thing that happened was not that a light fell 
on him, out of heaven, irradiating him. Neither is it correct to say that on that mount there shone forth his 
Deity. Deity has no earthly spectacular form of manifestation. What, then, did happen? He came to the 
completion of his human life, on the level of the earthly, and the beginning of it on the level of the 
heavenly. The change took place in him, which prepared him to leave the world, and pass out into the 
infinite wonder of the life that lies beyond. He was God’s second Man, that is, God’s man. realizing 
God’s ideal when he said, "Let us make man." We do not really know what God meant when he said that, 
until we have seen Jesus. We go back into Genesis, and read the account of the creation of man, but 
before we have time to see what man is, man has broken the relationship, the relationship is ruptured, he 
is a wreck and a ruin. We come down all through the Old Testament, and look at the beacon lights of 
personality, great men, towering men, splendid men, but not one of them is what God meant when he 
said, "Let us make man." We never understand what God meant, until we see this Man. Now, here on the 
mount, if his only mission in the world is that of realizing and revealing the meaning of humanity, he has 
done his work. There is no more to do. On the mount he came to the climax, the completion of his own 
personal, individual, human life. There was no need for him to die. He was metamoiphosed. He might 
have left the world without dying, so far as he himself was personally concerned. Death is not the Divine 
ideal for the consummation of the earthly life of a man. Death is the wage of sin. 

Death is the result of rupture. If the first man had not sinned, would he have stayed for ever on the earth? 
Certainly not. Earth is the sphere of probation. If Adam had not sinned, when his earthly career was over, 
he would have been transfigured, metamorphosed, and by that metamorphosis would have left the world 
without dying. That is what happened on the holy mount. Jesus was metamorphosed. Here was a Man, 
God’s Man, coming to the true ending of probationary life. 

Supposing he had gone out from earth, into the vast amplitudes of those worlds beyond, to which he 
might have passed then, what then? If 1 had had the record up to this point, and no more, I should have 
understood the meaning of human nature, and for evermore have been filled with despair, because I am 
not that, and I cannot be that. But I should have seen what God meant when he said, "Let us make man." 

Now, what happened? Two men were seen with him, from the heavenly world, Moses and Elijah, the 
great lawgiver, and the mighty reforming prophet. They are there. It is very interesting to notice that they 
were still alive, and still conscious. 

What was the subject of their converse? Were they talking about the glory to which by virtue of the 
sinless perfection and obedience of his life, he had won his way? Were they talking about the 
metamoiphosis that prepared him for entering upon that life without death? They spake with him of his 
decease. What does decease mean? It is an arresting fact that as a result of Christianity, we now use this 



word of death. Because we use the word decease of death, we are inclined to say they were talking about 
his death. Yes, but infinitely more than that. Decease is the Anglicized form of a Latin word, decessus, 
which means a going out, a going away from. Decessus is the Latin equivalent of the Greek word here 
used, Exodos. Now, they spake with him of the exodos; and for our purpose we can change o into u; they 
spake with him of the exodus which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem. 

Take one other look at the mount. We are told of the disciples that they "were heavy with sleep." I can 
understand it. It was night. They were tired. That heavy sleep was possibly the reaction from the six days 
of mental strain, in which they could not understand what he had been saying about going to Jerusalem to 
die. Then they awoke, and Luke says, "when they were fully awake,” they became conscious of another 
voice and voices. Then Peter said, "Master, it is good for us to be here." 

What did he mean by that? The last time we heard him say anything was at Caesarea Philippi; God help 
you, not that; pity Yourself, not that. He was angry, and Jesus sternly rebuked him. This is the next thing 
on record that he said; 

"Master, it is good for us to be here." 

Master, this is how we want to see thee, in thy glory, conversing with these heavenly visitors, coming in 
thy power and beauty; it is good to be here. Let us stop here. 1 must not put too much emphasis upon what 
he said, because Luke says he did not know what he said. Yet the here is certainly emphatic. 

Then there came a cloud and overshadowed them; and 

"they feared as they entered into the cloud." 

What made them fear as they entered into the cloud? I think that demands another question. 

What sort of cloud was it that overshadowed them? We often imagine the cloud that overshadowed them 
on Hermon, was one of the clouds with which we are familiar. It was not so. It was a cloud of angels, a 
bright cloud, the same kind of cloud that greeted him when presently he ascended; a bright cloud of 
angelic hosts appeared; and they feared as they entered the cloud. 

Then they heard a voice, and with the sounding of the voice the cloud passed, the angels went back, 

Moses and Elijah went back; but the Voice said: 

"This is my Son, my Chosen; hear ye him." 

Peter had just said, It is good to be here on the mount, in the glory, not going to Jerusalem to suffer and 
die. Jesus had said he must go to Jerusalem. He had talked about going with Moses and Elijah. Simon 
said, NO, let us stay here. God said. This is my Son, my Chosen, hear him. Do we wonder that when they 
came down from the mountain, "they held their peace, and told no man in those days any of the things 
which they had seen.” 

And now we see this Man, fulfilling the Divine ideal, passing not out to the worlds beyond, but going 
down into the valley of earth. The only One who realized the Divine ideal, has left the mount for the 
valley. What is that which confronts him down there in the valley? A laddie, twisted, distorted, writhing, 
foaming at his mouth. What is the matter with him? He is demon-possessed. 

Who is that boy? It is very interesting, it is more than interesting, it is arresting, that his father said, 

"He is mine only child." or to translate literally, "an only begotten he is to me." Mark the vividness of this 
fact of contrast. In the valley an only-begotten son of a man, demon-possessed. Coming down from the 
mount the Only-begotten Son of God. If he had never come down from the mountain that boy would have 
remained in that condition. But he came down. "Being found in fashion as a man," on the mount of 



transfiguration, he has humbled himself and come down; and in coming down has power that enables him 
to deal with that boy, to cast the demon out. 

Having given the boy back to his father, Jesus and his disciples travelled back south towards Capernaum. 
As they journeyed, 

"He said unto his disciples, Let these words sink into your ears; for the Son of man shall be delivered, up 
into the hands of men. But they understood not this saying, and it was concealed from them, chat they 
should not perceive it; and they were afraid to ask him about this saying." 

He was insisting again upon the necessity for the Cross. He had talked to them about it at Caesarea 
Philippi eight days before, and they were afraid. They went to the mount; they heard Moses and Elijah 
talk about it. They heard the voice of God saying, This is my Son, hear him; and now they had seen that 
demon cast out; and as they travelled, he again told them that he must be delivered up into the hands of 
men, and charged them to let the words "sink into their ears." 

They arrived, and came into the house. They had been through all these experiences, and yet when they 
came back into the house they were reasoning and questioning among themselves, as to who was the 
greatest. Then he took a child and set him in the midst, and he said in effect: If you receive that child, you 
receive me, he is my ambassador. If you receive me, you receive God. I am God’s Ambassador. The man 
among you that is the least, that is the great man. 

And then John was seeing things. He saw that act, and heard what Jesus said; and he saw that he had done 
something wrong. John said in effect, I have played the fool; there was a man, and he did a thing, and he 
did it in thy name, but because he was not with us, we forbad him. 

"Jesus said unto him, forbid him not; for, he that is not against you is for you." 

He may not follow with us, he may not say shibboleth as I say it, siboleth; his accent may not be your 
accent; his method may not be your method; but if in the name of Christ he is casting the demon out, 
don’t forbid him. He that is not against you is for you. 

So ends the story as Luke tells it of the great central period in the ministry of our Lord. 

Luke 9:51 

Lu 9:51-62 

We now commence the third and final movement in the Gospel according to Luke. Hence, we follow our 
Lord through the last six months of his earthly life, to the Cross, and beyond the Cross, until we see him 
in resurrection power and glory. Thus we shall see him proceeding to the accomplishment of that 
redeeming work through which he, the perfect Man, is able to perfect many sons, and bring them to glory. 

In this paragraph we have a revelation of his attitude, the attitude through the whole of this period; and we 
have illustrations of the principle involved. The revelation of his attitude is found in verse fifty-one: and 
the illustrations of the principle in verses fifty-two to sixty-two. 

We begin, then, with verse fifty-one, "And it came to pass, when the days were well-nigh come that he 
should be received up." 

In this connection there is a marginal reading. "Gr., were being fulfilled." The Old Version reads, 


And it came to pass when the time was, come that he should be received up. 



That is infinitely better than the Revised. The translators of the Revised say, "The days were well nigh 
come," and they tell you in the margin that the Greek is, "were being fulfilled." That is correct, but what it 
means is not that they had nearly come to the time, but they had actually come to the time, the days were 
come. The way the Authorized Version has it, interprets the thought of the Greek more accurately than 
the Revised does. Dr. Moffatt renders it, 

"The time for his assumption was now due.” 

That is excellent interpretation, because "assumption" is a fine translation of the Greek word andepsis; 
"The time of his assumption was now due." 

I pause with that, because it is important that we should understand what it means. It is often interpreted 
as referring to our Lord’s ascension after his resurrection. Now, as a matter of fact, this does not refer to 
the ascension at all. The time was not come for the ascension. There was six months before the Cross. 
What, then, does Luke mean here by his analepsis, his taking up? Not his ascension after the Cross and 
the resurrection, but his transfiguration. That was the time for his taking up, the time for his assumption 
was now due. This word andepsis occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. In the Septuagint, the word 
is used of Elijah’s translation, when he was taken up, it is called his analepsis. Now the time for his 
analepsis was come, an analepsis by metamorphosis. 

All we are now to consider depends upon an accurate understanding of this tremendous statement. Our 
Lord came to the natural ending, that is, the consummation of his sinless life, upon the Mount. If he had 
no mission in this world other than that of living a perfect human life, and revealing to humanity a perfect 
ideal, he never need have come back from the Mount. There he was metamoiphosed, and the time of his 
assumption was come. 

Now complete the statement. He was not received up. 

"He stedfastly set his face in go to Jerusalem.” 

It was an hour of crisis in which, having realized all that God meant when he said, "Let us make man," 
having come to the completion of the ideal, having done with the transient, the earthly, the probationary, 
he might have been received up; but instead, 

"He stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.” 

The words reveal the attitude of Christ, the mind of Christ, the will of Christ, the consecration of the 
personality of Christ to something other than that which he had already done. 

What, then, was the goal towards which he set his face? Jerusalem. How did he see Jerusalem? What did 
Jerusalem mean to him? In the thirteenth chapter, and in verse thirty-four, we find his words: 

"Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her! how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her own brood under her wings, and 
ye would not!" 

That is how he saw Jerusalem. He saw Jerusalem hostile to him. It was hostile to him in all the elements 
of its authority, In all the elements of its policies. He had already told his disciples that "He must go to 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders," civil rulers; "and chief priests," religious rulers; "and 
scribes," the moral rulers. The Sanhedrim was made up of elders and priests and scribes, the civic and 
spiritual and moral rulers. They were all against him. The whole city in the realm of its authority was 
hostile to him, and the people were following their rulers. He knew it. He told his disciples before 
transfiguration the condition; he told them he must go, and suffer, and be killed. He saw Jerusalem was 
hostile. What then? He stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, hostile. 



Is that all he saw? In chapter twenty-one, and in verse twenty, he said, 


"But when ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know that her desolation is at hand." 

And again in verse twenty-four: 

"They shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be led captive Into all the nations; and Jerusalem shall 
be trodden down of the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled." 

That is how he saw it. I did not finish the reading in chapter thirteen. I read so far as the revelation of 
what he saw, 

"I would have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her own brood, under her wings, 
and ye would not!" 

How did he go on there? 

"Behold, your house is left unto you desolate." 

"When ye see Jerusalem compassed about with armies, then know that her desolation is at hand.” 

So that if he saw Jerusalem hostile, he saw Jerusalem doomed, and literally doomed, not merely 
figuratively, but actually. He saw what happened actually within a generation, the city encompassed with 
armies, the Roman eagles passing through, the streets running rivers of blood. 

The thing happened, and he saw it. When the time was come that he should be received up, he stedfastly 
set his face to go to Jerusalem, Jerusalem hostile, Jerusalem doomed. 

Is that all he saw? No. In Patmos John saw Jerusalem. 

"And I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, made ready, as a bride 
adorned for her husband." {Re21:2} 

"And he carried me away in the Spirit to a mountain great and high, and showed me the holy city 
Jerusalem: coming down out of heaven from God." {Re21.10} 

Jesus had that vision long before John had it. Jesus saw Jerusalem rebuilt. He saw that heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

"He stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.” 

Hostile, doomed, but through the murk and the gloom and the muck and the misery, resulting from their 
rejection of him, he saw it rebuilt. He saw the triumph beyond the travail, the victory beyond the apparent 
defeat. 

In this revelation of the attitude of our Lord we see perfect humanity acting in complete union with Deity. 
Let Paul interpret the thing we are looking at. In that great Philippian passage on the Kemsis, when 
dealing with the Person of our Lord, speaking of his essential Deity, he says, "He emptied himself." Then 
when he comes to his perfect humanity, he says, "He humbled himself." 

Watch the process; 

"Who, existing in the form of God, counted not the being on an equality with God a thing to be grasped, 
but emptied himself." 



That was action wholly within Deity. Then he told the result; 


"taking the form of a Servant, being made in the likeness of men." 

Once more: 

"And being found in fashion as a man." 

When was that? When he was born? No, he was a Baby then. Was it when he was twelve years of age? 
No, he was a Lad then. At thirty years of age? No, he was mature then. When he came to the Mount, then 
he was "found in fashion as a man.” Then he filled to the full the Divine ideal of humanity not only as to 
personality, but as to perfect functioning. Then 

"He humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, yea, the death of the Cross." 

Thus perfect Humanity is seen synergic, — acting together — with God. Here was perfect harmony 
between the activity of Deity in the Self-emptying, and the activity of humanity, "He humbled himself." 
When the time was come that he should be received up. He stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, 
hostile, doomed, rebuilt; in order that by his going he might perfect many sons and bring them to glory. 
Having thus revealed the attitude of the Lord, Luke gives three illustrations of the principle applied. The 
first was immediate. When coming back from the mountain, his face being set towards Jerusalem, a 
Samaritan village refused him; and we find out how James and John felt; and we hear what the Lord had 
to say to them about their feeling. That is in verses fifty-two to fifty-six. In verses fifty-seven to sixty-two 
we have three men presented to us. Luke’s story is not in strict chronology. Quite evidently here he was 
intending to illustrate, and so selected three incidents. 

First, then, as to the immediate Samaritan incident. He "sent messengers before his face," and they went 
"into a village of the Samaritans, to make ready for him." When these Samaritans saw that he was on his 
way to Jerusalem, they would not receive him. James and John were true Boanerges, sons of thunder; and 
as a quaint old Puritan writer said: 

"What wonder the sons of thunder wanted lightning out of heaven to burn up the village.” 

They said, 

"Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire to come down from heaven, and consume them?" 

The Revisers, both English and American, in giving the reply of our Lord, relegated some sentences to the 
margin which, I think, should be retained in the text. Four of the Codices omit these things; and there are 
those who think that to be sufficient warrant for omitting them in the Revised Version. I do not agree. 
Canon Farrar, when it was done, said; 

"It is impossible to doubt the genuineness of these things that are now omitted, because the things omitted 
breathe a spirit which is exactly in accord with the Spirit of Christ, and it is almost impossible to believe 
that. Luke wrote no more than that, he rebuked them." 

They said 

"Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire to come down from heaven, an consume them even as Elijah did?" 

That was perfectly natural. He said, 

"Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man came not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them." 



His disciples in loyalty, went to a Samaritan village; and in loyalty, when the Samaritans would not 
receive him, would have destroyed the Samaritans by fire. It was loyalty, but it was loyalty out of 
harmony with the spirit of the Master, and out of harmony with the method of the Master. It is possible to 
be zealous for the honour of God in a spirit which puts us out of fellowship with God. That is what kept 
Moses out of the promised land. Loyalty in a wrong spirit. He spake unadvisedly with his lips when he 
went to the people clamouring for water, and grumbling against God. He smote the rock, and he showed 
an angry spirit; and God excluded him from the promised land. 

Well, what is the true spirit? What did Jesus do? 

"They went to another village." 

To destroy by fire in loyalty to him would manifest a spirit contrary to the Cross. His face was towards 
Jerusalem. That revealed his spirit. That revealed his attitude. He was led as a lamb to the slaughter, as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth. When he was reviled, he reviled not 
again. That is the spirit of the Cross. The spirit that wants to call down fire upon those that are refusing 
Jesus Christ is not Christ’s spirit, in that it lacks the principle of the Cross. Are we with James and John, 
loyal, passionately devoted, wanting to destroy men by fire? 

Our loyalty, because it is in a wrong spirit, puts us out of fellowship with Jesus Christ. Fellowship with 
Christ means going all the way to Calvary, bearing shame and scoffing rude, with no anger, and no desire 
to call down fire. 

Let us glance at the other three incidents. Three types of men are seen in the presence of the enterprise of 
Jesus, attracted by him, wanting to be loyal to him, desiring to be enrolled under him, wanting to serve 
him, making their suggestions, or stating their difficulties. 

The first was a man attracted by him. The second was a man whom he called to certain and definite 
relationship with himself. The third was a man wanting to serve him, but postponing his service. 

The first man came to Jesus. 

"A certain man said unto him, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest." 

That was splendid. Don’t speak disrespectfully of that man. It was a great outburst. Christ had the man 
captured at least in the realm of his admiration, admiration expressing itself in devotion. 

Many commentators criticize him for being impulsive. Is there anything wrong in being impulsive? 

1 love him for it. The Church is starved today for lack of impulsive men who dare say great things like 
this to Jesus. 

What did the Lord say to him? Yet, I do not think I am so concerned with what the Lord said, as with how 
he said it. He looked at that man, and he said, 

"Foxes have holes, and the birds of the heaven have nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head." 

He said in effect, If you are coming after me, that is the condition; you have to share that kind of attitude 
towards the world; the attitude of detachment from all that prevents progress towards Jerusalem. For years 
I had an idea that there was a sort of sad note in his voice as he said, 


"The foxes have holes, and the birds of the heaven have nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head." 



I do not think so, now. I believe he was jubilant. I have nothing that holds me back from my progress to 
Jerusalem. The Son of man had no anchorage in the world that for a single moment prevented his 
progress towards the hostile, doomed city, that it might be rebuilt, and become the city of God. When next 
you quote these words as the words of Jesus, don’t pity him. He does not need your pity. Pity yourself 
rather if you have a home that holds you back, when Christ wants you out upon the high places of the 
world. That is the principle. Pity yourself if you are rooted anywhere, when he would have you move to 
some other place in your pilgrimage with him towards the Cross, and for human redemption. That is the 
first condition, detachment from everything that prevents progress towards God’s ultimate. 

Next we have the man to whom Jesus said, "Follow me." Matthew tells us that this man was a disciple, so 
the Lord was calling him, not to become a disciple, but to join him in his enterprises; and he said, 

"Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father." 

1 think it is very important we should understand what that meant. Some years ago when I had been out in 
this country, visiting the Northfield Conferences, I had the privilege of travelling back across the Atlantic 
with Sir George Adam Smith. He told me, once when he was in Palestine, he wanted to get off the beaten 
track, into an unfamiliar area, and he wanted a guide. He had a young friend, an Arab sheik, and he tried 
to persuade him to go on the journey to guide him; but he refused. As he was talking to him, the sheik’s 
father was sitting in the door of the tent, hale and hearty, but venerable; and the young Arab said to Sir 
George 

"Sir, suffer me first to go and bury my father.” 

His father was not dead, but he was expressing devotion to his father; saying that he could not possibly go 
away as long as his father was alive. That is what this man said to Jesus. He meant, I want to come, I 
would like to come, but I have home ties and responsibilities that hold me. 1 cannot come while my father 
is living. 1 will have to stay until he has passed over, and then I will make the great adventure. Quick, 
sharp, definite, the Lord’s word, ringing across the centuries, 

"Leave the dead to bury their own dead; but go thou and publish abroad the Kingdom of God." 

What did he mean by this? Remember, he had called that man. There was some peculiar quality that made 
him want that man immediately. 

Therefore his demand was that the man must abandon his nearest and highest earthly tie. 

Christ’s call is superior to the highest and the most beautiful of earth’s obligations. That is the Cross. 
Christ had flashed upon him the light of a tremendous enterprise, the enterprise of preaching the Kingdom 
of God; and that demanded the abandonment of the earthly tie, when it conflicted with the call of his 
Lord. 

The last example is that of a man who said, 

"I will follow thee, Lord; but first suffer me to bid farewell to them that are at my house." 

Thou hast captured me, and all thy purposes appeal to me; I will follow thee, but suffer me first to bid 
farewell to them that are at my house. What did Christ say to that man? 

"No man, having put his hand to the plow, and looking back, is fit for the Kingdom of God." 


Again quick, sharp as a knife, decisive, what is this? The same principle of the Cross. Fidelity to him 
through all the processes, allowing nothing to hinder them for a moment. 



Group the three illustrations, and we find his threefold demand. Detachment from all that hinders 
progress, no anchorage that holds me back, when he wants me to be marching with him. 


When the highest earthly love and obligation comes into conflict with my loyalty to him, then let the dead 
bury their own dead; 1 am to go for him and upon his business. When the hand is upon the plow, to look 
back, is to be unfit for the Kingdom of God. 

Observe carefully that everything that our Lord demanded here, he was himself already doing. 

In the demands he made upon these men, we have an interpretation of his face set to Jerusalem. 

The first is self-evident. He named himself. If you are coming after me, here is the way I am travelling. 
Foxes have holes, and the birds of the heaven have nests; but the Son of man has no shelter from the 
storms, no place to lay his head; nothing that hinders him for a single moment in the onward progress. 

Let the dead bury their dead; abandonment of the nearest earthly tie, when it conflicts with the puipose 
and the passion that moves toward Jerusalem. That was his attitude. One day Mary, who loved him with a 
great love, was somewhere in the neighbourhood of Nazareth, and she heard he was tiring himself out, 
and wearing himself out; and she thought he was going to kill himself, and that he was beside himself; 
and she took a long journey to try and stop him; and when she arrived, he was still in the house, and the 
crowds were about him, so that he had no time to eat. 

She got a message in to him, and they said, your Mother and brethren are outside, wanting to see you. 
Tender, beautiful words; he knew why she was there; and he said, who is my Mother, and who are my 
brethren? They that do the will of my Father. Even the sweet and beautiful kinship on the earthly level, 
that of his Mother, so tender that in the agony of the Cross he thought of her, and provided for her; yet 
when out of affection she would hinder him, he swept all aside, and said, Nearer of kin to me than the 
Mother of my flesh, are the men who do the will of God, who fulfil the purpose of God. 

"No man, having put his hand to the plow, and looking back, is fit for the Kingdom of God." 

Don’t you see him? Take the first verse of this paragraph, and take the last. Put them together. 

"He stedfytly set his face to go to Jerusalem." 

"No man, ... looking back, is fit for the Kingdom." 

He was not looking back. He never looked back. He set his face to go until he came to hostility, to doom, 
to death; and through all to the travail that makes the Kingdom sure. 

Luke 10:1 

Lu 10:1-24 

Here we begin a section of the Gospel according to Luke which is peculiar to that Gospel. 

From chapter ten to chapter eighteen, as far as verse fourteen, we have material not found in Matthew, 
Mark, or John, except for the paragraph xi. 14-32, in which, for purposes of illustration, Luke goes back in 
chronological sequence to something which Matthew and Mark show had taken place earlier in Galilee. 
Most of the ministry of our Lord at this time was being conducted in the country on "the other side 
Jordan," which now we usually call Peraea. Jerusalem and Judaea constituted the centre; that was the land 
of pride, and prejudice, and supposed privilege. To the north was Samaria, the region toward which 
Judaea felt perpetual hostility. Further north was Galilee. "Galilee of the Gentiles" was a term of 
contempt. Judaea held Galilee in contempt. There was a third region. It lay on the "other side Jordan," and 
the attitude of Judaea to it was not that of hostility, nor yet that of contempt, it was that rather of 



indifference. Peraea was the most neglected area, from the standpoint of the religious ministry emanating 
from Jerusalem and Judaea. Samaria hated, Galilee held in contempt, Peraea neglected. 

If that be understood, we at once see the suggestiveness of the fact that most of the last six months in the 
ministry of our Lord was spent over Jordan, in the neglected area. Luke has told us in this section, 
chapters ten to eighteen, verse fourteen, largely about that ministry. Matthew and Mark tell us nothing of 
the period. John does record some incidents that took place then, two visits our Lord paid to Jerusalem, a 
time of quiet retirement in Bethabara beyond Jordan, and the raising of Lazarus. John, however, tells us 
nothing that Luke does, and Luke tells us nothing that John does. 

In the paragraph now under consideration, {Lu 10.1-24 } we have the account of the mission of the seventy. 
That mission was something quite new in the method of Jesus. It was a planned campaign. 

In the first three years of his ministry there seems to have been ad absence of what we should call 
organization. Here, on the contrary, is the account of carefully organized work. He "appointed seventy 
others, and sent them two and two before his face into every city and place, whither he himself was about 
to come." 

It was the last movement in his public ministry, and he planned, what we should be inclined to call today, 
an intensive campaign. He intended to visit a great many places, and he had selected the places. They 
were in this neglected area, on the other side of the Jordan. To those selected cities he sent the seventy 
men, two by two; thirty-five teams to cover the ground, in preparation for his last personal intensive 
campaign; not in Judea, the land of privilege; not in Samaria, the country hated by Judaea not in Galilee, 
held in contempt by Judaea; but in the neglected area of Perea. 

The story falls into three parts; first, the charge he laid upon the seventy, verses two to sixteen; secondly, 
their report of their work, verse seventeen; and finally, what he said to them about their report, verses 
eighteen to twenty-four. 

The charge to the seventy is characterized by similarity to that delivered to the twelve as recorded in the 
tenth chapter of the Gospel according to Matthew; but there are differences. When he sent these men out, 
he gave them no charge to cast out demons, or to raise the dead. They did cast out demons, as we shall 
see. 1 merely point out now that he did not tell them to do so. This was evidently a hurried and temporary 
piece of work. 

What, then, were they to do? Two things, 

"Heal the sick; ... and say ... The Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you" (verse nine). 

He gave them authority and power to heal the sick, but their main business was to say, 

"The Kingdom 6f God is come nigh unto you." 

That, in essence, is the exact equivalent of the declaration that 
"The Kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

Now, what was the inspiration of that planned campaign in the heart of our blessed Lord? What did he 
see, that made him select those seventy men, and send them out two by two? The answer to that question 
is found in the first thing he said. 


'The harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are few. 



He saw harvest. What, then, did our Lord see that he described as harvest? There are three occasions on 
record upon which he used that figure of speech, to describe what he saw; and seeing which, his 
compassion was moved. The first time in chronological sequence is recorded by John. 

When he was in Samaria he said, 

"Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh the harvest? behold, I say unto you, Lift up your 
eyes, and look on the fields, that they are white already unto harvest." 

If the disciples had been constituted a committee to investigate the condition of Samaria as a field of 
operations for the Christian enterprise, I know exactly what their findings would have been. 

They would have examined the country, and the people, and would have gone back into the history, and 
they would have said: Without any doubt, Samaria needs the Gospel of Christ; but it is a terribly hard 
field, there is a great deal to be done before we can hope to see any results. We shall have to plough up 
the fallow ground, and sow the seed, and wait patiently for the harvest; "four months, and then cometh the 
harvest." That was their outlook, but he said: 

"I say unto you, Lift up your eyes and look on the fields, that they are white already to harvest." 

They would postpone harvest. He said harvest was ready. But it was a desolate country. The Samaritans 
were dark and benighted. Exactly, said Christ, and that constitutes harvest for me! 

The second time he used the figure of harvest was in Galilee. Matthew tells us in the ninth chapter that he 

"went about all the cities and villages teaching, ... preaching ... and healing. But when he saw the 
multitudes, he was moved with compassion for them, because they were distressed and scattered, as sheep 
not having a shepherd. Then saith he unto his disciples, The harvest indeed is plenteous." 

He saw the multitudes distressed, scattered, fleeced, harried by wolves, fainting, dying, and he said, that is 
harvest. 

This story of the sending out of the seventy records the third time of his using the figure. He was now in 
the neglected area. First in the hated country; secondly in the country held in contempt; and finally in the 
neglected country. That reveals the inspiration of this campaign. If you know of any country that is more 
difficult than another, anywhere, submerged in the darkness of a false form of religion, that is harvest. 
Wherever there is dereliction and desolation on earth, Christ says that is where our harvest is. 

In the charge, two commands were given these men; first, pray; secondly, go. Pray. 

"Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest"; 

And when you have prayed, that is not enough; 

"Go your ways; behold, 1 send you." 

All their authority is found in those four words; "Behold, 1 send you." Where shall we place the emphasis 
in that sentence? Not on the "you" "I send you." Put it on the "I." "1 send you," so that when they went. 

They knew they went under his charge, and the responsibility of their selection and sending rested on 
him. 

He called them to poverty. As they went. 


Carry no purse, no wallet, no shoes. 



The purse was for money, the wallet was for food, the shoes were for change for ease. 

There was to be no delay. 

"Salute no man on the way.” 

Salutations in the East take up much time. No such waste of time was to be permitted. 

He then gave them the manner of salutation they were to employ; 

"Into whatsoever house ye shall enter, first say, Peace to this house.” 

As a matter of fact, he told them. When you enter the house, adopt the ordinary salutation, the thing you 
are constantly saying, Peace be unto you; but in their case it would have a new and richer content and 
significance; 

"And if a son of peace be there, your peace shall rest upon him; but if not, it shall turn to you again.” 
Observe the next thing: 

"In that same house remain, eating and drinking such things as they give; for the labourer is worthy of his 
hire .... Go not from house to house." 

The last thing he told them was, 

"He that heareth you heareth me; and he that rejecteth you rejecteth me; and he that rejecteth me rejecteth 
him that sent me." 

Those seventy men were sent out to represent him, and to represent God. Therefore those men 
representing God, came with one great message, 

"The Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you." 

Then follows the account of their return and report. 

"And the seventy returned with joy, saying, Lord, even the demons are subject unto us in thy name." 

He did not send them to cast out demons. When they came back, they had had so successful a time, that 
they said to him in effect: "We have delivered the message; we have done what we were told; and more, 
even the demons, that thou didst not mention, are subject to us in thy name." That was their report. They 
reported success in excess. 

It is significant that when they came back, they reported to him. I sometimes think that one of the things 
that has hindered Christian work has been reports made in public meetings, and printed. 

It would be a great thing if we only reported to Jesus. That was true, also, of the twelve. We should like to 
know more about those cities they visited; the names of them, and the sizes of the congregations, and the 
numbers of the sons of peace they found, and the centres where they did their best work. But why do we 
hanker after such particulars? Our passion for statistics is self-centred, and of the flesh, and not of the 
Spirit. 

Finally, let us examine what he had to say to them. What were his comments on their report? 


He said first; 



I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven. 


That is the whole story of Satan, from his view-point. "I beheld Satan fallen"; that is the origin of him, 
that is how he came to be what he is. "I beheld Satan fallen"; that is the history of him. "I beheld Satan 
fallen"; that is the destiny of him. They came back, and were a little astonished that the demons had been 
subject unto them. In effect he said that they need not be. He knew the truth about Satan; the initial truth, 
the abiding truth, the universal truth; truth from the standpoint of the government and authority of God; "I 
beheld Satan fallen." "Behold, I have given you authority!" I beheld Satan fallen, "I send you," "I have 
given you authority." That accounted for the victories they had gained. 

Therefore he said more; — 

"Nevertheless in this rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto you." 

Here the emphasis was surely on the "you." He was criticizing them, he was reproving them. 

But there is a wonderfully beautiful touch to finish with. He said: 

"Rejoice that your names are written in heaven." 

Link that up with the thing already said. "I beheld Satan fallen from heaven," "your names are written in 
heaven." You are burgesses of heaven, from which Satan has fallen. In your relationship with me, you are 
living in that realm that is higher than Satan, and master of Satan. Your names are written in heaven. Do 
not rejoice in that which is personal, in your success. Rejoice for evermore in the fact that you belong to 
the heaven, and the throne, and the God, and the Kingdom, which are victorious over ah the power of the 
enemy. 

Carefully observe the end of the story. 

"In that same hour he rejoiced in the Holy Spirit." 

There was no depression in his mind. The word "rejoiced" here means he exulted in the Spirit. 

Why this exultation? The answer is found In what he said to his Father. 

"I thank thee, oh Father, Lord. Of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these things from the wise and 
understanding" 

That is, the clever people, who put two and two together, and say they are four, and see no more, the 
mathematicians. The more is hidden from them, but revealed to babes. Christ rejoiced in the fact that the 
deep and profound things of the Kingdom of God are clear to babes, even though they are hidden from 
clever people. 

"Yea, Father; for so it was well-pleasing in thy sight." 

Then addressing himself again to the seventy, he said things that on another occasion Matthew records 
him saying; 

"All things have been delivered unto me of my Father; and no one knoweth who the Son is, save the 
Father; and That reveals Christ’s consciousness of who the Father is, save the Son, and the greatness of 
his own mission, be to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him." 

Then turning to his disciples, he said privately; not to the crowd: 



"Blessed are the eyes which see the Things that ye see; for I say unto you, that many prophets and kings 
desired to see the things which ye see, and saw them not; and to hear the things which ye hear, and heard 
them not." 

That reveals Christ’s consciousness of the greatness of his own mission. The story of the seventy is a 
wonderful story, telling of an intensively planned campaign in the neglected area; the things that 
happened, the teaching that emerged; and the instruction of a group of men for their work. The principles 
underlying it abide for all time, and it has its living message for us. 

Luke 10:25 

Lu 10:25-42 

In this paragraph we have two incidents in the ministry of our Lord, full of light and full of colour. The 
first is that of the question of the lawyer, which called forth the parable of the Good Samaritan. That 
occupies verses twenty-five through thirty-seven. The second is that of a glimpse of the home at Bethany. 
That is found in verses thirty-eight to forty-two. 

The story of the lawyer begins; 

"And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and made trial of him, saying, Teacher, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?" 

The Authorized Version read, "tempted"; the Revisers have changed it to "made trial of." The word Luke 
employed is a singularly strong verb. It is an intensive form of the ordinary word. We only find it in two 
other connections in the New Testament. The evangelists who record the temptation of our Lord do not 
use the word concerning his temptation; but they do use the word when they are reporting what Jesus said 
to the devil; 

"Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God." 

The only other place we find it is in I Corinthians, ten, nine, where Paul is warning men against tempting 
Jesus Christ. The word may be rendered thus; 

"A certain lawyer stood, up and put him thoroughly to the test.” 

This man may have been asking a very genuine question. 1 am rather inclined to think this lawyer had 
listened to him, and now stood up, and put a question to him which, in his view, would put Jesus 
thoroughly to the test. On the other hand, it may have been a malicious question. In either case it was a 
supreme question; 

"What shall I do to inherit eternal life?" 

There is no greater question than that. 

For us, this phrase "eternal life" is baptized and suffused with redeeming grace, but as the lawyer used it, 
it was not so. The phrase was a common one in the theology of the times. We find it occurring in the 
Rabbinical writings. Hillel said this, "He that gets to himself words of Torah" — that is, the Law — "gets 
to himself eternal life." By the phrase these men meant life, not merely that lasts, but that is full, 
complete, full-orbed, a life that is life indeed. This lawyer said, Teacher, what shall I do to gain eternal 
life? It was a great question, and he asked him the question, putting him thoroughly to the test. 

The Lord replied: 


What is written in the law? How readest thou? 



He sent this man back to law, and he was a lawyer. Christ said to him in effect, you are asking a question, 
but you have your answer. Your answer is in the realm in which you are a specialist, an expert. You ask 
me how you are to gain life, eternal life, fullorbed life; well, what is written in the law, how do you read 
it? "He answering said," evidently quickly, confidently, without hesitation, 

"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself." 

Jesus said, 

"Thou hast answered right; this do, and thou shalt live." 

That is very arresting. Later on, in the history of Jesus, as Matthew tells us in the twenty-second chapter, 
he was in the Temple, and we read in verse thirty-four: 

"But the Pharisees, when they heard that he had put the Sadducees to silence, gathered themselves 
together. And one of them, a lawyer, asked him a question, trying him," — 

That is not the same word there for trying, it is a weaker word, — "Teacher, which is the great 
commandment in the law? And he said unto him, thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the great and first commandment. And a second like unto 
it is this, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments the whole law hangeth, 
and the prophets." 

Thus, later on, when Christ was asked for the great commandment, which had in it the content of 
everything in the law, he quoted exactly what the ruler had quoted to him. That is the secret of eternal life. 

The next thing we read is: 

"But he, desiring to justify himself, said unto Jesus." 

This does not prove that he was not sincere at the beginning; but he had been brought crash up against 
something which he knew; and now he wanted to justify himself. He said to Jesus, 

"And who is my neighbour?" 

He had been hard hit. He had to find some way out. He knew he had not eternal life, and he wanted an 
excuse for not having it. He wanted to justify himself for breaking law, so he raised the question, "Who is 
my neighbour?" 

For answer, Christ told him a story, asked him a question about it, and said, "Go, and do thou likewise." 

The first thing which arrests me in reading the story is that Christ never answered the question the lawyer 
asked. In his reply he changed the whole emphasis of the man’s question. The man said, 1 am, according 
to law, to love my neighbour; who is my neighbour? Christ’s answer did not tell him who was his 
neighbour. The whole point of Christ’s answer is this: The question is not who your neighbour is, but are 
you a neighbour? The Samaritan was neighbour to the man; the priest was not a neighbour, the Levite was 
not a neighbour. The Samaritan was the man who came into his neighbourhood. He came over to him, 
and bound up his wounds, and put him on his own beast, and brought him to the inn, and took care of 
him. The lawyer said, who is my neighbour? Christ replied: Be a neighbour, and the moment you are a 
neighbourly man, you will find your neighbour in the man that needs your help. He said, who is my 
neighbour? Who am 1 to love? Christ said in effect. It you are what you ought to be, if you really love 
God, then you will love man; and you will find your neighbour in the man that otherwise you would not 
look at. The priest and the Levite passed by, because there was no compassion in them. There was no 



compassion, because they were not loving God, and therefore they had not made the road safe originally, 
and, when they saw the man who had fallen among robbers, they passed by on the other side, the safe 
side. 

The lawyer admitted that the Samaritan was neighbour to the man. Then, said Jesus, Go and do likewise, 
that is all. Mark the recurrence of the word "do" in the story. The man said, "What shall I do?" Jesus said, 

"This do and thou shalt live," what the law tells you, do it, and live; and then when the man had tided to 
evade the issue, and justify himself. He said. "Go, and do thou likewise." 

There is life in keeping the law, but I have not kept it, and I cannot keep it in my own strength. 

Then he comes, and he gives me life. I am born anew, and now I can begin to do; and before he has done 
with me, I shall perfectly do all that the law demands. There are some old-fashioned statements which are 
very fine. My father often used to say, The difference between Law and Grace is this. The Law says, Do 
this, and live. Grace says, Live and do this. The new life is not intended to set us free from the moral 
requirement of law. It is to enable us to obey it. 

Then follows the picture of the home at Bethany. Luke says, "In a certain village!" John gives us the 
name, Bethany. Luke says that Martha received him into her house, and she had a sister called Mary. 

Mary is quite secondary. When John writes, he says, "the village of Mary, and her sister Martha." Luke 
says that the house belonged to Martha. John says the village belonged to Mary! Evidently Martha was 
the householder. If you had called, she would have interviewed you! 

Luke tells us of a day when Jesus came as Guest. What a day it was for them. Perhaps that was the first 
time they had entertained him, but more likely he had often found his way to the home. 

Now look at those two women. Of Martha, Luke tells us she "was cumbered about much serving"; a far 
better word for us today, with our modern method of speech, is the word distracted. 

She was distracted by much serving. What a great soul this Martha was. Jesus was the Guest, and the one 
thing of supreme importance in the heart of Martha was that he should have adequate welcome. 1 can see 
her. I have met her in this life, haven’t you? Those hurrying feet, those swiftly moving fingers; love 
suddenly suggesting something else to make the welcome more perfect. Love always multiplies itself. She 
went to do something, and on her way, love suggested two other things, and she moved a little more 
quickly; and while she was going to do these, four were suggested; and then she hurried after the four, 
and by the time she has begun those, the four are eight things crowding in; and by the time eight are 
begun, there are sixteen, and so she became distracted! God bless her; a great soul. But she was trying to 
express love in service, and it reacted. 

It was a sad reaction. She got so distracted, that the next thing we see her doing, — think of it, — this 
woman whose one concern was to make Jesus welcome; — we see her rushing in and complaining of his 
carelessness as well as her sister’s. She said, "Dost thou not care?" 

Now look at Mary. What is she doing? 

"She had a sister called Mary, who sat a; the Lord’s feet, and heard his word." 

Is that right? It certainly is not right. There is a little word there, "also," 

"Who also sat at the Lord’s feet, and heard his word." 

What is the meaning of the "also"? It might mean that Martha sat at his feet, and Mary also sat at his feet; 
but if it means that, the story is gone, and there is no sense in it. It must therefore mean that Mary had 
taken her part in service, "who also sat at the Lord’s feet." Martha goes on and on until she is distracted; 



but Mary also sat at his feet. That is a most vital distinction. Some people seem to imagine that all she did 
was to sit herself down, to have a good time. If she had done that, Christ would never have commended 
her. Mary knew the one deep secret that love cannot finally express itself in service. It must take the place 
of devotion, of discipleship. 

That 1 am not imagining all this is found if we consider the Saviour’s appraisement of the two women. 
Very tenderly but very definitely he rebuked Martha. He said: 

"Martha, Martha, thou art anxious and troubled about many things; but one thing is needful." 

He did not say the many things were wrong, but he said you have not added to the many, the one, which 
is the supreme necessity, the one thing of discipleship, of learning that in relationship to me, you must not 
only give, you must take time to receive; you must sit at my feet, and learn of me. So he commended 
Mary. He said, "One thing is needful," and Mary has it, has chosen it, the one supreme necessity. That is 
the way Mary’s character was strengthened, by sitting at those feet. 

"One thing needful" Mary had learned that secret. 

God give us to know what it is to combine service with worship. That story is finished in the eleventh 
chapter of John; and in the twelfth of John. In them we see both those women again, and what the passing 
of time did for them. 

Luke 11:1 

Lu 11:1-32 

We now survey the paragraph found in Luke eleven, verses one to thirty-two. Let us first examine the 
method of Luke in this paragraph. Following the life of our Lord chronologically, there is a gap between 
chapters ten and eleven. John fills that gap in chapters nine and ten, so far as verse twenty-one. Between 
the things recorded in chapter ten of Luke, and the things which he is now about to record, Jesus went up 
to Jerusalem, and there opened the eyes of the man born blind. 

The story in the first thirteen verses of Luke eleven is concerned with the matter of prayer. 

Then at verse fourteen, and to the end of the thirty-second verse. Luke goes back to something that had 
occurred at an earlier period. He begins, "And he was casting out a demon" — showing that he was 
looking back. Unquestionably he went back to those incidents to illustrate something, that we find in 
these first thirteen verses. In Matthew twelve, we find the story of the casting out of the demons in the 
synagogue, and of the critics of Jesus, and of his use of the parable of the tenantless house. Here again, 
however, in verses twenty-seven and twenty-eight, we have something peculiar to Luke. Matthew tells us, 
also, about the sign of Jonah. 

Our next study will begin with verse thirty-three, where Luke continues the story begun in the first 
thirteen verses. Let me read verses thirteen and thirty in close connection: 

"If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him? ... No man, when he hath lighted a lamp, 
putteth it in a cellar, neither under the bushel, but on the stand, that they which enter in may see the light." 

That is the connection in the discourse; but between, Luke records certain earlier events in illustration of a 
truth emerging in the first thirteen verses. So we may divide our paragraph thus: First, verses one to 
thirteen, instruction concerning prayer; and verses fourteen to thirty-two, an excursus in illustration. 


The occasion of the particular instruction our Lord gave his disciples concerning prayer was that of a 
definite request. What called forth that request? 



It came to pass, as he was praying in a certain place, that when he ceased. 


They had watched him at prayer. Nobody can tell whether it would be correct to say that they had heard 
him pray. I do not know whether he was praying silently, or whether he was praying audibly; but quite 
evidently they had watched him. I have no doubt, as was his wont, he was praying alone. In chapter nine, 
at verse eighteen, we read: 

"It came to pass, as he was praying alone, or apart, the disciples were with him." 

They were still there, but he was praying apart. My own conviction is that he was doing that here, also. 

"It came to pass as he was praying in a certain place, that when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto 
him." 

The occasion of his teaching, then, was a request preferred, when his disciples had watched; and I think 
possibly had listened to him praying alone. They had seen him, and they had possibly heard him; and his 
praying inspired them with a passion to do the same thing. 

Now, what was the request? They did not say, Lord, teach us how to pray. They said, "Lord, teach us to 
pray!" They were not asking him to teach them how to do it. He had done that, in the great Manifesto. I 
am convinced, as I ponder this narrative, that what they felt that day is exactly what we have all felt some 
time or other, not that we wanted to know haw to do it, but that we wanted to be taught to do it. They did 
not want a philosophy of prayer, or the interpretation of a method. They wanted somehow to be able to 
pray like he prayed. 

"Lord, teach us to pray, even as John also taught his disciples." 

That is a little window throwing light on the ministry of John. It is evident that John had taught his 
disciples, that John’s prayer-life had influenced his disciples. These disciples had seen Jesus enter into the 
region of prayer. They saw Jesus praying on some higher level than that in which John prayed. There was 
something more in the praying of Jesus than even the praying of John. 

They said in effect, John taught his disciples. They learned the lessons. Teach us to pray. Lift us on to thy 
level of prayer. 

He answered them; first, he gave them a model of prayer; and then he gave them a philosophy of prayer. 
First, as to the model. 

"And he said unto them. When ye pray, say, Father, Hallowed be thy name. Thy Kingdom come." 

"Give us day by day our daily bread. And forgive us our sins, for we ourselves also forgive every one that 
is indebted to us. And bring us not into temptation." 

Now, as we read that, we all realize that we have heard it in substance before, in the sequence of our 
Lord’s ministry. They knew it, too. He took some of the petitions out of a prayer that he had already given 
them in a complete form, in the ethical Manifesto. I am insisting upon time notes. 

Because if we are to get the value of the teaching, we must get back into their mind, and see the point at 
which he said these things to them. When they said, Teach us to pray, he said in effect: I have already 
taught you the form, and given you the field of it. He did not now repeat the whole prayer, but he gave 
sentences from it. Surely he was flinging them back upon the fact that he had already given them the 
perfect model. 



he nature of prayer is revealed in the full model, and in the sentences from it which our Lord quoted 
here — What are the first things we are to say? 


"Father, Hallowed be thy name. Thy Kingdom come." 

He has only taken two sentences, but we interpret them by the whole, and find that he said in effect: the 
first activity of prayer is not that of getting something for ourselves, but of getting something for God. 
Take it in its entirety. 

"Our Father who art in the heavens." 

What are we to ask for? That his name may be hallowed on earth, that his Kingdom may come on earth, 
that his will may be done on earth. The first passion of prayer is a passion that God’s will may be done, 
that God’s heart may be satisfied, that God’s purposes may be realized. That is the first realm in which 
prayer is to operate. Praying to God, on behalf of God. 

"The Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost." 

When we say a man is lost, what do we mean by lost? We think immediately of the man’s dereliction, and 
the man’s punishment, and the man’s condemnation. But we are not thinking in the right order. If we have 
lost something, and talk about it as being lost, the word lost reveals our loss; and it is not the thing we 
think about, but the person who has lost it. A very simple illustration may help us. 1 remember when my 
youngest boy was about six or seven years old. His mother and he were out in London, in a London fog. 
They were in a motor bus, and when it stopped, the mother got out, and waited for the laddie to get out. 
For some reason he was a bit slow, and on went the bus, into the fog, with the boy. He was lost. Who do 
you think suffered the most in the few minutes he was lost, the boy or the mother? The mother suffered 
most. 1 am not saying the boy did not suffer, but the agony of the mother’s heart was the greater. When 
you think about a lost soul, think about God 1 All the passion of Calvary pulsates through the petitions of 
this prayer. "Thy name be hallowed." God’s name has been blasphemed. "Thy Kingdom come." He is 
being robbed of his own possession. 

"Thy, will be done; on earth as in heaven.” 

First pray to God on behalf of God. That is the first realm of prayer. 

Then what? Once more, a couple of sentences out of the complete prayer. First on behalf of God, then on 
behalf of man. When we get there, notice the limitations of prayer. Bread for a day, no more. Day by day. 
Forgiveness, yes, if we forgive, and not else. That is the petition in the prayer that most people want to 
dodge. Go back to the complete prayer: 

"Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our debtors." 

We have forgiven, not When we forgive them. Someone says, That is not the ground of grace, and that 
does not belong to us. Let it be remembered that Jesus did not give that prayer to man outside the 
Kingdom. He gave that to men inside the Kingdom. If I go to a man outside, steeped in sin, I do not say to 
him. If you promise to forgive, you will be forgiven. The man outside gets his forgiveness with no 
condition, when he believes; but once he is in the Kingdom of the Son of his love, he lives within the laws 
of that Kingdom. Then he does not get forgiveness unless he is ready to forgive, unless he has forgiven. 

Take these sentences, or take the fuller prayer, and notice, we cannot pray the prayer alone. 

There is not a single pronoun in the singular number; they are all plural. When we pray this prayer, we 
must include other people, and pray with them, to "Our Father." 



Another suggestive fact is that the personal pronouns which refer to us in the prayer are all of them either 
objective or possessive, except one. We love the nominative case. It is used when we are the subject of 
the sentence. We find it once in this prayer; — "We have forgiven." The only place in prayer in which 
we use the nominative case, and make self the subject of the sentence, is when we are telling God we 
have forgiven the people who have wronged us. 

Having thus recalled them to the model of prayer, already given, he went on, and gave them a parable 
with an application. It is generally said that in this parable he was teaching them the necessity for 
importunity in prayer. I hold that he was teaching them the exact opposite. He certainly did not intend to 
liken God to a sleepy man in bed, who would not give to his friend, except under pressure. The value of 
the parable is that of contrast. He said in effect, Even a man who has gone to bed, and does not want to be 
disturbed because he is warm and comfortable, will rise and give his friend because he keeps on asking. 
God is no sleepy One in bed, wanting you to beg and pray, when you ask. When we are dealing with God, 
there is no need to beg and beseech. 

God is waiting. Quicker than the lightning’s flash, when we ask, seek, knock, the answer comes. 

God is not asleep. Someone says, 1 have been knocking at heaven’s gate a long time, and he has not 
answered. If that is true, you had better go away. God does not give you what you ask because it is better 
for you not to have it. His answer is, "No!" This, then, is a parabolic contrast. All that the friend was, God 
is not; and the friend’s answer stands in shaip contrast to the answer of God. 

Having given them a parabolic contrast, he now gave them a parabolic comparison. 

"And of which of you that is a father shall his son ask a loaf, and he shall give him a stone? or a fish, and 
he for a fish give him a serpent? Or if he shall ask an egg, will he give him a scorpion? If ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly Father give, 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?" 

You, being evil, nevertheless know how to give good gifts to your children. If that is so, how much more 
your Father will give all things, nay, the best things, the Holy Spirit to them that ask him. Thus his 
teaching on prayer ends on the declaration that the highest in prayer is that attitude that seeks and obtains 
from God, his Holy Spirit. That is initial, but it is continuous. 

That is where we begin, and when we receive the Holy Spirit at first we are born again; but the prayer life 
is the life that is always seeking and always receiving; the filling, the infilling, the overflowing of the 
Spirit. 

Now Fuke goes back for illustration. The grammatical form of the statement shows that he was going 
back. 

What, then, is the point of the illustration? "He was casting out a demon," and there were those who gave 
a false statement of the secret of his power. They said he had done it by Beelzebub. 

Mark carefully what he said to them: 

"And if 1 by Beelzebub cast out demons, by whom do your sons cast them out? therefore shall they be 
your judges. But if I by the finger of God cast out demons, then Is the Kingdom of God come upon you." 

Matthew records him as saying, 

"If I by the Spirit of God cast out demons.” 


I have no doubt he said both of these things. Matthew reports him as saying, he will give good gifts to his 
children, and by the Holy Spirit he cast out demons; and Fuke records him as saying, he gives you the 



Spirit, and by the finger of God demons are cast out. There is no contradiction. The phrase, "the finger of 
God," is synonymous with "the Spirit of God" he claimed, then, that their accounting for his power was 
false, when they said he was in league with the devil; declaring rather that he was in league with the Holy 
Spirit of God. 

He then used another figure of speech. He said that the strong man guardeth his own court until a stronger 
than he comes and overcomes him. The strong man armed is the devil. Jesus is the Stronger than he; and 
that is how he cast the demon out. What was the secret of his superior power? The Spirit of God, the 
finger of God. 

Link that up with the word in verse thirteen. 

"If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?" 

They had seen him praying. They asked to be taught. He gave them his teaching, ending with this 
climacteric word: 

"How much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?" 

Luke then records the incident which tells how he claimed that he cast out demons by the Spirit of God. It 
is as though he had said, you have seen me praying. All I do, 1 do in the power of prayer; that is, I am ever 
looking to God, and receiving from God, receiving the fulness of the Spirit, and by that Spirit demons are 
cast out. 

In connection with that incident, Luke records something Matthew does not. 

"And it came to pass, as he said these things, a certain woman out of the multitude lifted up her voice, and 
said unto him. Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the breasts which thou didst suck. But he said, Yea 
rather, blessed are they that, hear the word of God, and keep it" (verses twenty-seven and twenty-eight). 

Matthew does tell us that this was the occasion when his Mother came, and wanted to persuade him to go 
home, and he said, "Who is my Mother?" 1 am inclined to think that woman was somewhere there, and 
that Mary heard her say, 

"Blessed is the womb that bare thee." 

He replied, 

"Yea rather, blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it." 

Thus a false idea of his relationship was corrected. Said the woman. Blessed is she that bare thee and the 
paps that gave thee suck. Yes, he said, but there is a higher relationship; it is relationship in the Spirit, 
which creates a closer tie than kinship in the flesh. 

Continuing his illustration, Luke tells us that on that occasion our Lord rebuked those who were asking 
for a sign in the realm of the material, in the realm of the spectacular. He said that such seeking was the 
result of the fact that the generation was evil, and declared, 

"And there shall no sign be given to it but the sign of Jonah." In effect, he affirmed that the only sign 
powerful and prevailing would be that of his death and resurrection. In the presence of that affirmation we 
ask, when did the sign of his death and resurrection become powerful and prevailing? Never until 
Pentecost, never until the Spirit came. His resurrection gathered his disciples back again who had been 
scattered by the Cross. It filled them with mingled feelings of fear and joy; but they never came to the 



place of complete apprehension they did not understand his Cross, even after his resurrection, until the 
Holy Ghost came. It was after Pentecost that the sign became a powerful and prevailing sign. 


"How much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?" 

And the Spirit is the One who takes the ultimate sign, and makes it a definite proof of everything 
concerning Jesus Christ. He went on, and spoke of what they had as an immediate sign. 

Through his wisdom and his preaching; Solomon and his wisdom, and Jonah and his preaching were not 
enough; a Greater than Solomon or Jonah was he; they had his words. The ultimate sign, however, would 
be his death and resurrection, interpreted by the Holy Spirit. 

In every one of these three incidents the central element is that of the Spirit. The last words about prayer 
was that God gives the Spirit to them that ask him. Then, in the illustrative incidents, the Spirit is declared 
to be the secret of his power; relationship with him is that created by the Spirit; and the ultimate Sign is 
given by the interpretation of the Spirit. 

Confessedly this is a remarkable paragraph. They saw him praying, and desired the secret. He gave them 
the sentences from the model, and showed them that the ultimate in prayer is the reception of the Spirit 
initially and continuously. That is the secret of power over demons; that is the secret of kinship with God; 
and that is the secret of demonstration in witness. 

Luke 11:33 

Lu 11:33-52 

Chronologically, that is, in the sequence of our Lord’s ministry, this paragraph is linked with the first 
thirteen verses in the chapter. By reading the thirteenth verse in immediate connection with verse thirty 
three, the sequence in the teaching of our Lord is maintained; 

"If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?" 

"No man, when he hath lighted a lamp, putteth it in a cellar, neither under the bushel, but on the stand, 
that they which enter in may see the light" 

Whereas we dealt with verse thirteen in our previous study, we need to tarry with it now for brief 
comment, in order to see the connection of thought between it, and the teaching now to be considered. 
These, then, are the words of that verse: 

"If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?" 

Your heavenly Father shall give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him, was the declaration of a great fact. 
For a moment think of it in its application to those men. What bearing had it in their case? How did it 
affect them? Now, let it be at once recognized that they did not ask for the Holy Spirit, and they did not 
receive the Holy Spirit until the day of Pentecost. They did not understand, nor could they. It was a 
tremendous declaration, but they could not grasp it; and he knew that they could not. Everything he said 
to them was stored in their memory, and never grasped until Pentecost. It is important that we should 
realize that ur Lord made the supreme declaration to these men about prayer, and through them to us for 
all time. If you ask the Father, he will give you the Spirit. 

Let us go a little further on chronologically. Our Lord was talking to these men in the upper room, and he 
said: 



"I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter that he may be with you for ever, even 
the Spirit of truth; whom the world cannot receive." fjoh 14.16} 

Here, he said, Ask the Father, and he will give you the Holy Spirit. A little later on, he said, I will ask the 
Father, and he shall give you the Holy Spirit. 

Let us go still further. Our Lord had been to the Cross, and was alive from the dead, and he was talking to 
those same men. He said: 

"Behold, I send forth the promise of my Father upon you; but tarry ye in the city, until ye be clothed with 
power from on high." {Lu24:49} 

This shows that they had not then received the Holy Spirit. 

Following the sequence yet a step further, we come to the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
we read something that Peter said: 

"This Jesus did God raise up, whereof we all are witnesses. Being therefore by the right hand of God 
exalted, and having received of the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he hath poured forth this, which 
ye see and hear" (verses thirty-two and thirty-three). 

Take these things in sequence. Jesus said, your heavenly Father will give the Spirit to them that ask him. 1 
will ask the Father, and he shall give you the Holy Spirit. Tarry ye in Jerusalem, until ye be endued with 
power from on high. Then Peter declared, he, exalted to the right hand of God, hath shed forth this. 

He told them the tremendous truth that God was willing, waiting, ready to give the Holy Spirit to them 
that asked, but they did not ask; they did not understand, and they did not receive the Spirit. 

It is true that John tells us that when the Lord was in the upper room, before his ascension, he said to that 
little group of men, breathing on them, "Receive ye the Holy Spirit." They did not then receive the Holy 
Ghost. It was a prophetic and symbolic breathing, because after that he said, Wait until you are endued 
with power. At Pentecost they received the Spirit, because he asked, and when he asked he represented 
them, and he represented us. God gives the Holy Spirit in answer to asking, but they could not ask, they 
did not ask; they were too blind; they did not understand. Then he said, 1 will ask; and in the right of his 
Cross and resurrection and ascension to the right hand of the Father, representing all who believe in him, 
he asked for the Spirit, and God gave the Spirit. 

Thus the Father gave the Spirit, through the Son, to all believing souls. Now we ask, and we receive, 
because he asks. That is the beginning of Christian life. What happens when a man becomes a Christian? 
He receives the Holy Ghost, and no man is a Christian until he does. When a soul comes to Christ empty- 
handed, trusting him, what does he receive? The gift of the Holy Ghost. So he is born of the Spirit. After 
that, progress depends upon continued asking, and continued receiving. There is no need for us now to 
say we are waiting for the Spirit. That is not true. There is a little chorus 1 used to sing many years ago, 
and I sang it quite sincerely: 

"My all is on the altar, I’m waiting for the fire. 

Waiting, waiting, waiting, I’m waiting for the fire." 

1 never sing it, now. Why? Because it is not true. When my all is on the altar, God never keeps me waiting 
for the fire. The law of asking for the Spirit, is perpetual asking; that is the law of living in right 
relationship with him. When that is done, the Spirit is always being given, so that he flows in, and 
overflows, and flows out. 


Now, on the basis of that great declaration of the thirteenth verse, the Lord went straight on, and said, 



No man, when he hath lighted a lamp, putteth it in a cellar. 


He gave them in verses thirty-three to thirty-six teaching about light; and then in verses thirty-seven to 
fifty-two we have something that in some ways is not connected, but in other ways it is. A Pharisee asked 
him to dinner, and he went, and things happened in the Pharisee’s house. He denounced the false teachers. 
So that there is a spiritual sequence here. We have, therefore, two things to do; first to consider what he 
had to say about light; and then to consider his denunciation of false teachers. 

First, then, as to light. 

"No man, when he hath lighted a lamp, putteth it in a cellar, neither under the bushel, but on the stand, 
that they which enter in may see the light.” (verse thirty-three). 

That is the figure of speech of which our Lord made use. A lamp, and a lamp that has been lighted. What 
is the function of a lighted lamp? 

"That they which enter in may see the light." 

That is why, when the lamp is lighted, we do not put it in the cellar, or put a bushel over it; but we put it 
on a stand. That is perfectly plain and simple. 

Now, how did he apply it? First, remember that he had used this figure before; 

"And no man, when he hath lighted a lamp, covereth it with a vessel, or putteth it under a bed; but putteth 
it on a stand, that they that enter in may see the light" (chapter eight, verse sixteen). 

But then he had added, 

"For nothing is hid, that shall not be made manifest; nor anything secret that shall not be known and come 
to light." 

Whereas the figure is the same in chapter eight, as in chapter eleven, the application is different. 

In chapter eight he was teaching them their responsibility as to what they had heard in order to publish, 
for his next words were, 

"Take heed therefore how ye hear.” 

This for the sake of others. There, he was speaking of responsibility concerning others. Here, he was 
speaking of responsibility concerning personal life. The lamp of the body is the eye. He did not say that 
the eye is the light of the body, but the lamp. Now it is true that the eye is that which lights the body in a 
sense. We know where we are, because we have eyes. The body is under the dominion of eyes. The eye is 
the lamp of the body; and our actions are guided by that fact. But the eyes do not light the body, any more 
than a lamp lights a room. If we go into a dark room, we may have our eyes wide open, but we cannot see 
a thing. Eyes are no good for seeing unless there is light. It is equally true that light is no good for seeing, 
unless we have eyes. A blind man, though the light is all about him, cannot see. A man with eyes, and no 
light, cannot see. We must have light, and we must have lamps. The eye is the lamp, not the light; but it is 
the instrument of the light. Therefore the necessity for a single eye instead of an evil eye. The perfect eye, 
without astigmatism, no myopia, the single eye is an eye that focusses properly, truly. The single eye is 
the lamp for the light. The evil eye is the eye which distorts things, so that light is no use. 

Our Lord did not say that the eye is the lamp of personality. The eye is the lamp of the body. 



What, then, is the lamp of personality? The Light is the Spirit of God. What is the lamp? To answer that, 
we may go back to the Old Testament, and in those matchless Proverbs of Solomon, we find this 
significant declaration, chapter twenty, verse twenty-seven: 

"The spirit of man is the lamp of Jehovah, 

Searching all his innermost parts." 

The spirit of man, not the Spirit of God. The spirit of man is the lamp of Jehovah, not the light. 

It is the instrument through which light becomes effective. 

Now we turn to the New Testament, 1 Corinthians chapter two. 1 break in on Paul’s argument at verse 
nine: 

"As it is written, Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, And which entered not into the heart of 
man. Whatsoever things God prepared for them that love him." 

"But unto us God revealed them through the Spirit; for the Spirit searcheth all things; yea, the deep things 
of God." 

This is not the spirit of a man, hut the Spirit of God. 

"For who among men knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of the man, which is in him?" 

"Even so the things of God none knoweth, save the Spirit of God. But we received, not the spirit of the 
world, hut the spirit which is from God; that we might know the things that were freely given to us of 
God." 

We receive a spiritual nature from God, and we receive that nature that we may know the things freely 
given to us from God. The spirit of man is the lamp of Jehovah. My spirit life is the centre of my 
personality; but if there is no light, it is no good; and if the light beats about me, unless that eye is single, 
it is no good. The essential light comes with the coming of the Holy Spirit, and that is perfect light; hut 
whether I apprehend it, whether I am able to conduct my life in accordance with the light, depends upon 
my own eye, the spirit life within me. If that is single, unified in devotion to God in Christ, then the Holy 
Ghost can illuminate all my way. If my own spirit life, the eye, the lamp of Jehovah, the spirit which is 
the lamp of Jehovah, the instrument of the light; if that is evil, the Holy Ghost cannot illuminate my life. 
A tremendous truth, this. Our Lord said, 

"Look therefore whether the light that is in thee be not darkness. If therefore thy whole body be full of 
light, having no part dark, it shall be wholly full of light, as when the lamp with its bright shining doth 
give thee light." 

If we are in darkness, what is the matter? Our eye is wrong. There is no question about God’s light. There 
may be a great question about our eye. A man may say, my conscience does not condemn me. That is no 
proof that we are right. Sometimes we need to condemn our conscience. 

Our conscience may be out of order. If our eye is evil, that is why we are in darkness. Our first care must 
be to see to it that our spirit — the lamp of the Lord — is in order. Only do not let anybody else interfere 
with your eye. It is a matter for yourself and Cod. Jesus said something about a mote and a beam. We had 
better pay attention to that teaching, also. Here, then, is the connection of teaching. 

He will give, he has given the Spirit, the light is shining; it is shining now. Are we in darkness? 


Then there is something wrong in our eye, in our spirit life. It is not single; it is not unified in its devotion 
to the Lord. When there is breakdown in the instrument of vision, the light cannot shine. 



Luke then continues; 


"Now as he spake, a Pharisee asked him to dine with him, and he went in, and sat down to meat." 

"And when the Pharisee saw it, he marvelled that he had not first bathed himself before Dinner." 

Luke is careful to show that this happened in close connection with this teaching. The Pharisee asked the 
Lord into his house, and the Lord accepted his invitation, and went in, and trampled tradition under foot, 
absolutely neglected the traditional ceremonial washings, upon which these men were insisting. He did 
not wash his hands ceremonially, and the Pharisee marvelled; and that led our Lord to these remarkable 
words in verses thirty-nine to forty-four. He first exposed the Pharisees for that which was their supreme 
fault and failure. What was it? Attention to externalism, with neglect of the internal condition of their life. 
He said, you are making clean the outside of the cup, and of the platter; and "your inward part is full of 
extortion and wickedness." 

Then he went on, and upon those men whose fault he had summarized, he pronounced three woes. 

"But woe unto you, Pharisees! For ye tithe mint and rue and every herb, and pass over justice and the love 
of God." 

Were they wrong in the tithing of mint and rue and every herb? NO, but they were wrong in what they 
neglected; 

"These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone." 

He pronounced a woe upon them for an inversion of values. They were laying their emphasis upon the 
trivial, and neglecting the essential. 

But again: 

"Woe unto you, Pharisees! for ye love the chief seats in the synagogues, and the salutations in the 
marketplaces.” 

He was now denouncing their evil motives. That is what they loved, that is what they were seeking, the 
chief seats in the synagogues, and the salutations in the marketplaces. Their motive was self-centred. 

And once more: 

"Woe unto you! for ye are as the tombs which appear not, and the men that walk over them, know it not." 

That is a terrifying word. He was denouncing them for the corrupting influence that they were exerting, 
all unconsciously, on the people. We must get back into the Eastern atmosphere, and into a medical 
atmosphere to understand that. Tombs, and men not knowing as they walk over them, are inhaling their 
pestilential vapours. 

Then something happened in the house. 

"One of the lawyers answering saith unto him. Teacher, in saying this thou reproachest us also." 

The Lord immediately replied by pronouncing three woes on them, also; — 

"Woe unto you lawyers also! for ye load men with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch 
not the burdens with one of your fingers." 



That was denunciation of insincerity, which had become a tyranny to other men. These lawyers were 
superadding to the commandments of God the traditions of men; and they would not touch one of the 
burdens with their finger. They were not living by their code; insincerity. 

But again: 

"Woe unto you! for ye build the tombs of the prophets, and your fathers killed them." 

That was satire. He intended it should be. "Therefore also said the wisdom of God, I will send unto them 
prophets and apostles; and some of them they shall kill and persecute; that the blood of all the prophets, 
which was shed from the foundation of the world, may be required of this generation; from the blood of 
Abel unto the blood of Zachariah, who perished between the altar and the sanctuary: yea, I say unto you, 
it shall be required of this generation." 

Their fathers killed the prophets, and they put monuments up to killed prophets, and went on with the 
same business of killing prophets. The second woe was against hypocrisy. 

But he had not done with them; 

"Woe unto you, lawyers; for ye took away the key of knowledge; ye entered not in yourselves, and them 
that were entering in ye hindered." 

He was talking to lawyers, to scribes; and the insignia of the office of the scribe was the key. 

When he said to Peter, I will give you the keys, the office of the scribe was in his mind, the interpreter of 
the moral law. Now he said, you scribes who hold the key, what have you done? 

You have taken away the key of knowledge, and you have hindered those who were entering in. 

The key was the insignia of their office; and he said, you have failed, you have prostituted your office. 

Thus the denunciation of the Pharisees was for the inversion of values, for evil motives, for corrupting 
influence; the denunciation of the scribes was for insincerity, hypocrisy, and the prostitution of office. 

The connection of spiritual values in all this is patent. All this happened, right there and then, in 
connection with his teaching on prayer; and what he had been saying about light. The twelve were there; 
his witnesses were there. They had asked to be taught to pray. He had told them the ultimate asking in 
prayer is that of asking for the Spirit. He had then told them of the value of right relation of their spirit in 
order to reception of the light of the Spirit of God. Then he had denounced the false teachers. When the 
eye is single, and not evil, when the Spirit is beating in upon that inward spirit-nature, then none of the 
things denounced is possible. There will be no inversion of values, no evil motives in service, we shall 
exert no corrupting influence. 

There will be no insincerity, no attempting to impose burdens, no hypocritical building of the tombs of 
the prophets, while we still kill them; and no prostitution of our office. The secret is the Spirit as light, 
and the spirit of my own life single in its devotion. When that is so, we fulfil the sacred function of 
teaching and prophesying, without any of the failures denounced in that memorable hour. 

Luke 11:53 

Lu 11:53-12:21 

The verse with which chapter twelve opens links that which is to follow with what has immediately 
preceded. The opening verse reads: 



"In the mean time, when the many thousands of the multitude were gathered together, insomuch that they 
trod one upon another, he began to say unto his disciples first of all." 


"In the mean time," en ois, literally, in which, that is, during which things. What things? The last two 
verses of chapter eleven constitute the introduction to chapter twelve; 

"And when he was come out from thence, the scribes and the Pharisees began to press upon him 
vehemently, and to provoke him to speak of many things; laying wait for him, to catch something out of 
his mouth." 

The connection is full of importance. The time is quite patent. He had been in the house of a Pharisee, and 
in that house had solemnly and terribly denounced the Pharisees in a threefold woe; and when challenged 
by a lawyer, had denounced them also in a threefold woe. 

"When he was come out from thence, the scribes and the Pharisees began to press upon him vehemently, 
and to provoke him to speak of many things." 

Two things are stated there. The first is physical, the second mental. They positively jostled him as he 
went out. They were so angry, they got near to him, and almost laid hands on him. 

They pressed upon him vehemently, is the physical declaration. Then they 

"began to provoke him to speak of many things, laying wait for him, to catch something out of his 
mouth.” 

One writer has said of this, and I think that what he has said is warranted, that it was 
"a scene of violence probably unique in the ministry of Jesus." 

Then, while this was going on, the people were gathered together, 

"insomuch that they trod one upon another." 

The story which Luke thus begins runs on continuously to verse nine in chapter thirteen. Let us set out the 
movement. He began to teach his disciples; and this continues to verse twelve. Then there was an 
interruption by "one out of the multitude," and he answered him (verses thirteen to twenty-one). After this 
he resumed his teaching of his disciples (verses twenty-two to forty). Then Peter interrupted him, and he 
answered him (verses forty-one to fifty-three). Then he addressed himself to the multitudes (verses fifty- 
four to fifty-nine). There followed another interruption, to which he replied (xiii.1-9). 

Our present study is concerned with this first teaching of our Lord, and the first interruption. 

The occasion, then, of this particular teaching of his disciples on the part of our Lord was a tumult. 

The hour was characterized by the hostility of the ruling classes, the interest and excitement of the 
crowds, and the perplexity of his disciples. Speaking in the presence of the crowds, and certainly that they 
might hear him, he addressed himself to his disciples first of all. What did he say to them? He warned 
them, verses one to three; he guided them, verses four and five; he comforted them, verses six to twelve. 

First, as to his warning (verses one to three): 

"Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy." 

What did he mean by that? The history of the Pharisees is a wonderful history. They arose in the 
Maccabean period; and were to the Jewish people at that time, what the Puritans were to England in the 



period of their greatness. The Pharisees constituted an order, created to prevent the nation coming into 
contact with other nations, and losing its purity and its identity; and their influence was of the highest, and 
of the best. The Pharisaic movement arose out of the passion of men for the Divine ideal for the nation. In 
the days of Jesus, they had become utterly degenerate. 

They had lost their spiritual and moral influence; and in effect he said to his disciples, The leaven that has 
destroyed them is hypocrisy. In that warning our Lord was interpreting the failure of one of the most 
magnificent movements that had ever arisen in the history of God’s ancient people. The leaven of 
hypocrisy had destroyed it. What is hypocrisy? Hypocrisy quite literally means wearing a mask. A 
hypocrite is a man who wears a mask, so that his features are not seen. Hypocrisy is dishonesty. These 
Pharisees were masquerading. 

He said, Beware of this, for 

"there is nothing covered up, that shall not be revealed." 

The mask is coming off, sooner or later. 

Then, in close connection, he said: 

"Wherefore whatsoever ye have said in the darkness shall be heard in the light; and what ye have spoken 
in the ear in the inner chambers shall he proclaimed upon the housetops." 

That was a very remarkable use of a figure of speech. Our Lord took the same idea, and used it in another 
application. These men had a message to deliver, and they had spoken it in the darkness, they had 
whispered it in the ear. It was a message of truth. This, also, would come into the open. It shall be heard 
in the light, though you whispered it in the darkness. It shall be proclaimed upon the housetops, although 
you said it in the ear in the inner chamber. Hypocrisy is the wearing of a mask. 

The mask is coming off. The truth may be hidden for the moment. It is coming into the light. 

Everything, whether evil or good, will be manifested. Therefore, Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
which is hypocrisy. It has destroyed the witness of the Pharisaic movement, and it will destroy your 
witness, if once it works in you. But remember, on the other hand, that even though in fearfulness and 
trembling the words of truth are uttered, in the darkness, and the inner chambers, truth is coming out into 
victory and manifestation; and that, just as surely as hypocrisy is to be unmasked. 

Then followed his words of guidance (verses four and five). Notice how tenderly he spoke. 

He began, 

"And I say unto you my friends." 

He was talking to his disciples, who had seen their Master jostled, and heard him badgered. 

They had seen men round about him, in whose eyes there gleamed the evil light of murder; and it was 
inevitable that they would be trembling and afraid. If that is the attitude taken up towards him, what about 
them? 

Therefore he said to them, 

"I say unto you my friends, Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
can do. But I will warn you whom ye shall fear, Fear him, who after he hath killed hath power to cast into 
hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear him." 



In that word he gave them guidance he told them to he free from false fear, and filled with true fear. He 
said there was to be no fear of the man who kills the body. A philosophy of life is there. He did not say: 
Do not be afraid of those who kill you. He said, Do not be afraid of those who kill the body, and after 
that — . That little phrase, "after that," is arresting and revealing. Is there anything "after that"? If a man 
shall kill my body, am I not dead? Jesus said. Men can kill the body, but after that they have no more that 
they can do. In effect he said, If a man kills the body, he paralyses his own arm, so that he can do no 
further harm. Reverently, may we not say that is the tone, temper, and spirit of the attitude in which he 
went to his Cross. He knew they would kill his body, hut could not touch him. That is what made him say 
on another occasion: 

"No man taketh my life away from me, I lay it down of myself; I have power to lay it down, and I have 
power to take it again.” 

So he looked at that little group of men, and said to them. Do not he afraid of that. As a matter of fact, it 
came to all the twelve, save one, that men killed their bodies. 

But there is a fear which is proper. It is the fear of him who is able to kill, and to fling into Gehenna, 
which outside Jerusalem was in the valley of Hinnom, the place where they cast the refuse from the city 
for burning. Lifting this into the spiritual realm, he said, There is One, that is God, who is able to cast into 
hell; fear him. Thus he gave them guidance. 

Then he went on, and gave them comfort (verses six to twelve). The passage is full of beauty. 

Having warned them, having guided them, showing them the false principle of fear, which is to be 
banished, and the true principle of fear, which is to he preserved; he talked to them, and that in language 
of ineffable comfort. 

"Are not five sparrows sold for two pence? and not one of them is forgotten in the sight of God. But the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear not; ye y e of more value than many sparrows." 

That was the outcome of what he had just said. Observe the movement there, the strangeness of it and the 
beauty of it. Fear not them that kill the body. Fear God. But because you know God, Fear not! Are not 
five sparrows sold for two pence, and not one of them is forgotten in the sight of God — not one of them. 
The very hairs of your head are all numbered. A man said to me one day, Do you believe, really, that God 
counts the hairs in your head? I said to him, The Bible never says so. 

It says he numbers them, and the Greek word means labels them! That is far more wonderful than 
counting them. 

Then, continuing, he said; 

"And I say unto you. Every one who shall confess me before men, him shall the Son of man also confess 
before the angels of God; but he that denieth me in the presence of men shall be denied in the presence of 
the angels of God." 

And then, solemnly, 

"And every one do shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him; but unto him that 
blasphemeth against the Holy Spirit it shall not be forgiven." 

To this he added, 

"And when they bring you before the synagogues, and the rulers, and the authorities, be not anxious how 
or what ye shall answer, or what ye shall say; for the Holy Spirit shall teach you in that very hour what ye 
ought to say." 



Now, through those verses there runs the note of intention. He intended to comfort the hearts of those 
disciples in the presence of manifested hostility. Not a sparrow forgotten in the sight of God. 

The hairs of the head numbered. They were of more value than many sparrows. If they confessed him, he 
would confess them before the angels. If they were put in prison, the Holy Spirit would guide them. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are all committed to the disciples of Jesus; God, as Father, knows the falling 
of the sparrows, and cares for them; the Son is waiting for the day when he will confess their name; the 
Spirit is at their disposal to help them in every hour of difficulty. 

Thus he warned them against hypocrisy. He guided them as to the principle of fear that was to master 
them, false fear to be banished, that of personal suffering and death, spiritual fear of God for ever to fill 
their souls. He comforted them by committing the Father, the Son, and the Spirit to them. 

Then came an interruption. 

"And one out of the multitude said unto him. Teacher, bid my brother divide the inheritance with me.” 

A voice was heard in the crowd appealing to him suddenly, breaking in on his conversation with his 
disciples, and apparently uttering a cry for justice; but, as we shall see presently, it was actually an 
expression of covetousness. 

How did our Lord answer that? First, by a sharp, repressive question, 

"Man, who mad: me a Judge or a Divider over you?” 

It is well to ponder it. Christ did not come into the world to do that kind of thing. He said, I am not here to 
judge or to divide. I am not here to deal with material substance and possessions in that way. 

Then he stated a principle. "He said unto them.” What is the meaning of "them" there? The disciples? No, 
1 do not think so. Does it mean the crowd? It may; but I believe the "them" meant the man and his brother, 
the brother who wanted the inheritance divided, and the brother who was not doing it. What did he say? 

"Take heed, and keep yourselves from all covetousness; for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth." 

Then I think he talked to the crowd. 

"And he spake a parable unto them, saying, The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully.” 
The parable follows upon what he said to the brothers. 

His first statement uttered a principle. He warned against one thing; covetousness; and then gave a reason 
for the warning; 

"A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance, of the things which he possesseth." 

The Greek word for life there is zoe. It means the animal principle of life of any sort, whether it be in a 
flower, a butterfly, a beast, or a man. It is a very remarkable thing that the New Testament writers took 
hold of the word, the apparently lower word, zoe, and lifted it into the highest realm. 


Whenever we read of eternal life, the word used is zoe. This is the word Jesus used when he said that 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things he possesseth. 



This man said, 


"Bid my brother divide the inheritance with me." 

I want some of the things; my brother has got all the things; tell him to give me some things. 

The life of the world today, apart from godliness, is always conditioned by things! Men are relating their 
lives to things, instead of God. Jesus said a man’s life does not consist in the abundance of the things he 
possesseth. 

Then he gave them a story, that of the rich fool. Listen to him: 

"My fruits ... my barns ... my corn ... my goods ... my soul." 

Then, like the crack of thunder, 

"But God said unto him, thou foolish one, this night is thy soul required of thee, and the things which thou 
hast prepared, whose shall they be?" 

A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things! 

"The things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they be?" 

This was infinite satire, shot with eternal compassion, "Whose shall they be?" 

Then, in closing words, the Lord summed up the whole situation: 

"So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God." 

Luke 12:22 

Lu 12:22-53 

After the interruption by the man in the crowd concerning his inheritance, our Lord resumed the teaching 
of his disciples. 

"And he said unto his disciples, Therefore I say unto you. Be not anxious for your life," and so on. 

When the man had asked him to bid his brother divide the inheritance with him, our Lord had replied, 
"Who made me a Judge or a Divider over you?" 

"A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance, of the things which he possesseth." 

Now the teaching runs on, and is coloured by that incident. He returned to the subject of "things," and of 
"life"; but he was talking to his disciples. His first words were those of tender comfort, verses twenty-two 
to thirty-four; and then he called them to the fulfilment of responsibility in verses thirty-five to forty. At 
that point Peter interrupted him, and from verse forty-one to forty-eight, we have the account of that 
interruption, and of our Lord’s reply. That goes on, until it merges into one of the most marvellous 
passages in the whole of the story of the life of Christ, a great soliloquy, beginning at the forty-ninth 
verse, and ending at the end of our paragraph, verse fifty-three. 

In his teaching here our Lord resumed subjects already dealt with. He went back first to the subject of 
God’s care (verses twenty-two to thirty-four). He had spoken of the confession of some, that the Son of 
man would make at his coming. He went back to that subject (verses thirty-five to forty- eight). He had 



told them that they would have to face persecution. He returned to that subject, also (verses forty-nine to 
fifty-three). 

In reading his words of comfort, notice the outstanding injunctions. Verse twenty-two, "Be not anxious." 
Verse thirty-one, "Fear not." Verse thirty-three, "Sell ... give." These are the essential notes of what our 
Lord said. 

"Be not anxious." Why not? Because of the value of life. The life is more than the food, and the body than 
the raiment. Therefore be not anxious for your life. But surely my life is dependent upon food? Oh, no, he 
said, it is not. You can starve to death so far as your body is concerned, but your life is still there. That 
was his perpetual outlook upon personality. It was revealed in the words: 

"Fear not them that kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do.” 

Life is not finally dependent upon physical food. Man does not live by bread alone. So he said, Be not 
anxious. It is difficult not to be anxious. He knew it, and so called them to consider. 

Verse twenty-four, Consider. Verse twenty-seven, "Consider." What were they to consider? The ravens, 
the birds; the lilies, the flowers. What are we to see when we do so? We are to see that the ravens do not 
sow, or reap. They have no store-chamber or barn; 

"God feedeth them; of how much more value are ye than the birds!" 

By which he did not mean to say that we are to sit down and expect God to feed us, as he feeds the birds. 
He said they sow not, they reap not, they have no store-chamber, nor barns, and yet God feeds them. But 
we can sow, and reap, and have barns; and we ought to sow, and reap, and have barns; and if God cares 
for the birds who have no forethought and rationality, how much more will he feed us, to whom he has 
given foresight and rationality. 

Again, consider the lilies. They toil not, we can toil; they spin not, we can spin; but Solomon was not 
arrayed like one of these, and if God so clothe the lilies which can neither toil nor spin, how much more 
shall he clothe us, to whom he has given the capacity for toiling, and the capacity for spinning. Therefore, 
do not be anxious. He who has endowed us with the faculty of reason, is not going to leave us. Supposing 
the day comes when 1 cannot toil and spin, and I cannot sow and reap and gather into barns, then when I 
cannot, God can; and I am safe every way. That is what he was teaching. 1 am not to expect God to do 
anything for me that 1 ought to do for myself in the power that he has bestowed upon me in the rationality 
of my personality. 

Then "Seek" Here there is a negative and a positive. 

"Seek not ye what ye shall eat, and what ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful mind ... .Yet seek ye 
his Kingdom." 

Again our Lord is not saying that we are to take no thought for these things. He says we are to take no 
anxious thought. We are not to be anxious. We are not to make these things the supreme passion of life. 
The urge of life is not to be in order that we may eat and drink and be clothed; but rather his Kingdom. 
The supreme passion of all our days, in all our ways, is to be a passion for the Kingdom of God, and that 
not as some "far-off Divine event" only, but as something already existing, with which we are to seek 
right relationship. The passion of life is to be a passion for the Kingdom of God, and the measure in 
which we obey this injunction, is the measure in which we pass into the realm of unruffled peace and rest 
and calm. 

Then we have his summarizing word in verse thirty-two. 


Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the Kingdom. 



Observe an interesting and vital connection here. Seek ye the Kingdom. It is your Father’s pleasure to 
give you the Kingdom. He will give US what we seek. He will give us all the benefits of the Kingdom, if 
the passion of our heart is that of seeking it; that Kingdom which his wisdom governs, his power sustains, 
his love encompasses. 

What a comprehensive and revealing word of Jesus this is; 

"Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the Kingdom." 

Supposing, for the sake of argument, a purely and merely literary critic came across that sentence in some 
new brochure, I can imagine such a critic saying, The person who wrote this, or said this, broke down in 
his figures of speech. He begins, 

"Fear not, little flock." 

That is the figure of the shepherd and his sheep. Then he said, 

"It is your Father’s good pleasure." 

There he has forgotten the shepherd and his flock, and has taken the figure of a father and family. And yet 
again, 

"your Father’s good pleasure to give you the Kingdom." 

Now he has once more changed his figure to that of a Kingdom and a King. 

As a matter of fact, if the metaphors merge, they do not mix. They constitute a perfect portrayal of the 
whole fact of the Kingdom of God. The whole statement is Eastern, and we know that in Eastern lands, 
the head of the tribe is at once the shepherd of the flock, the father of the family, and the king of the 
kingdom. Here God is seen in the threefold relationship. Fear not, little flock, the Lord is your Shepherd, 
you shall not want. It is your Father’s good pleasure to give; Like as a Father pitieth his children. To give 
you the Kingdom; "The Lord reigneth." Our Lord was pledging God as Shepherd, Father, and King, to us, 
and to that which we seek in personal life and service. 

"Fear not, little flock; it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the Kingdom." 

Then followed that word that has application for those to whom it comes with power. 

"Sell that which ye have, and give alms; make for yourselves purses which wax not old, a treasure in the 
heavens that faileth not, where no thief draweth near, neither moth destroyeth. For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also." 

That calls to the true investment of treasure, the true investment of life. Sell that you have, and give. Sell 
and give. Traffic with what you have, in order to bless others, and not to bless yourself. 

That is the true investment. The dividends are postponed, but they are perfectly safe. In consonance with 
that, we call to mind another word of Jesus in the realm of money. 

"Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon of unrighteousness; that when it (the mammon) 
shall fail; they (the friends you make) may receive you into the eternal tabernacles." 


Then, passing on. He referred to their responsibility (verses thirty-five to thirty-seven). That responsibility 
is revealed in the words. 



Loins girded about ... lamps burning ... looking for their Lord. 


To such as fulfil it, he said he would come and make them sit down, while he served them. 

He will gird himself and serve those who serve him in this age and this generation. In this connection his 
last word was, "Be ready." 

Then came the second interruption. 

"And Peter said, Lord, speakest thou this parable unto us, or even unto all?” 

The question is interesting and arresting. It inquired whether the things the Lord had been saying were 
applicable to the crowd of people round about, or only to the disciples. 

Mark well the Lord’s answer. He said, 

"Who then is the faithful and wise steward, whom his lord shall set over his household, to give them their 
portion of food in due season?" 

He answered the question by a question; which narrows and extends. Our Lord said in effect. Whether 1 
am talking to you or the crowds, depends. 1 am talking to my stewards; and of course you are stewards, 
but the door is open. Other people may come if they will, into my Kingdom, and become my servants, 
and stewards. 

"Who then is the faithful and wise steward?" 

That is the question. 

Having shown that his teaching here was for his stewards, and for none other; he made his special 
application. 

"Blessed is that servant, whom his lord when he cometh shall find so doing. Of a truth I say unto you, that 
he will set him over all that he hath. But if that servant shall say in his heart, my lord delayeth his coming; 
and shall begin to beat the menservants and the maidservants, and to eat and drink, and to be drunken; the 
lord of that servant shall come in a day when he expecteth not, and in an hour when he knoweth not, and 
shall cut him asunder, and appoint his portion with the unfaithful. And that servant, who knew his lord’s 
will, and made not ready, nor did according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes; but he that 
knew not, and did things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes." 

What does this teach as to stewardship? That it is the duty of stewards to feed the flock, and not to 
tyrannize. It was Peter who raised that question, and later in his first letter I read: 

"The elders therefore among you 1 exhort, who am a fellow-elder, and witness of the sufferings of Christ, 
who am also a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed; Tend the flock of God which is among you, 
exercising the oversight, not of constraint, but willingly, according to the will of God; nor yet for filthy 
lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as lording it over the charge allotted to you, but making yourselves 
ensamples to the flock." 

He evidently had learned his lesson. Then the Lord broke away into a great soliloquy. 

"I came to cast fire upon the earth; and what do I desire, would that it were already kindled! But 1 have a 
baptism to be baptized with; and how am I straitened till it be accomplished.” 



That was a great heart-burst. Matthew does not give it; Mark does not give it; John does not give it. Only 
Luke records it. Do not forget the atmosphere; the hostility of the rulers, the excited crowds, the perplexed 
disciples. 

In that heart-burst I discover first his sense of the purpose for which he was in the world. 

"I came to cast fire upon the earth.” 

John had said: 

"He shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit, and in fire." {Lu3.i6} 

In Acts we read how the Spirit came, and the fire came. {Ac 2:3} 

Next I find revealed the passion of his life, 

"What do I desire? would that it were already kindled." 

His passion was that of fulfilling his purpose. 

Then I learn his sense of the only method by which that fire could be cast; 

"I have a baptism to be baptized With." 

He was looking on to the whelming baptism of his death. 

In view of all this, his sense of limitation is made manifest. 

"How am I straitened till it be Accomplished." 

In effect, Christ was saying, There are things I cannot do today. I am straitened. I have come to cast fire. 
My supreme passion is that that fire should be cast. It cannot be cast until I have been baptized with my 
passion baptism; and until that is accomplished, I am straitened. 

Then, again addressing himself to his disciples, he declared the process that would eventuate; 

"Think ye that I am come to give peace in the earth ? I tell you Nay." 

My coming will be divisive. There will be those gathered to me, and those who will reject me. 

Today we stand on the other side of that passion baptism; and he is no longer straitened. 

"Oh Jesus, Lord, tis joy to know 
Thy oath is o’er of shame and woe 

Poi us so meekly trod. All finished is thy work Divine, The throne of 
glory now is thine. 

Exalted by thy God." 

He went to his passion baptism. He cast the fire, and his heart is already seeing of the travail of his soul, 
and being satisfied. 

Is there yet any sense in which he is still straitened? There was a time when Paul had to write to some 
believers and say, 

"Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are straitened in your own affections." 



Christ may sometimes still have to say that he is straitened; but if so, it is because his stewards, those 
within his Kingdom, responsible for his business, are doing something less than seeking God’s Kingdom, 
and are sometimes found beating each other. May God save us from such failure, and enable us to be so 
devoted to his Kingdom and himself, that he may be unstraitened in us. 

Luke 12:54 

Lu 12:54-13:9 

After his great soliloquy, our Lord again addressed himself to the multitudes. His address, beginning at 
verse fifty-four, runs to the end of verse fifty-nine. Then he was interrupted again (xiii.l). 

There are two things, then, for us to examine; first, his address to the multitudes, as found in verses fifty- 
four to fifty-nine in chapter twelve; and then the interruption, as some of them, at that very season, 
brought him a piece of news, and he heard it, and answered it. 

"He said to the multitudes also." 

That word, "also," shows he was not excluding the disciples. He had been talking to the disciples, the 
crowd listening. Now he began to talk to the multitudes, the disciples listening. Let us first inquire what 
was the reason of what he said to the crowd on that occasion. The answer to that question is to be found in 
a little phrase which occurs incidentally, but which is essential. He said, 

"Ye know how to interpret the face of the earth and the heaven; but how is it that ye know not how to 
interpret this time?” 

The phrase, "this time," reveals the underlying reason of everything he said. In chapter ten, at verse 
twenty-three, it is recorded that he had said: 

"Blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye seel for I say unto you, that many prophets and kings 
desired to see the things which ye see, and saw them not; and to hear the things which ye hear, and heard 
them not." 

"This time," then, was the time that kings and prophets had desired to see, and had not seen, the time 
when things were being said that men had waited to hear, and had never before heard. In other words, he 
said what he said to the multitudes, upon this occasion, because of his own sense of the vital significance 
of his mission. 

Think of the facts of that time; the world facts. The whole world was bludgeoned into submission to the 
Roman Empire, and the authority of the empire was centralized in an emperor, who was claiming Divine 
attributes. Then think of the significance of the presence of Jesus in the world at that time. There was 
none, not even among his own disciples, who understood the profound significance of that fact. But he 
knew it — "this time." 

What, then, did he do, in view of his sense of the greatness of the time? He rebuked them, and he 
appealed to them. His rebuke is found in the words, 

"When ye see a cloud rising in the west, straightway ye say, There cometh a shower; and so it cometh to 
pass. And when ye see a south wind blowing, ye say, There will be a scorching heat; and it cometh to 
pass. Ye hypocrites, ye know how to Interpret the face of the earth and the heaven; but how is it that y; 
know not how to interpret this time?" 


He declared that they were weather-wise. He did not say it was wrong to be weather-wise. He told them 
that their general observation of Nature was perfectly correct. He said, you are right. 



When you are conscious of a cloud arising in the west, you say, There is a shower coming. You are quite 
right. That is the quarter from which you get your rain. Or, When you are conscious of a south wind, you 
say, It is going to be hot. He said, you are quite right, "it cometh to pass." You are weather-wise, but 
spiritually you are blind. 

"How is it that you do not know how to interpret this time?" 

You are correct about the wind, but you know nothing about the Spirit. Your observation of the sky is 
accurate, but you cannot see anything beyond the sky, you cannot see the heavens. That was their 
condition. Our Lord rebuked them, in the form of a question. He said, "How is it?" How does it come to 
pass that you can be so correct in your observation of the sky, and so blind in the presence of the spiritual 
things that are happening about you? 

He had said to his disciples: 

"Blessed are the eyes which see the things which ye see ... and hear the things which ye hear," 

And now he said to the multitude, you are blind, you do not understand the day of your visitation. You do 
not understand the time in which you are living. Weather-wise, and spiritually foolish, blind, insensate. 
How is it? 

He answered his own question in the very form by which he addressed them: "Ye hypocrites." 

That is why. They knew how to interpret the face of the earth and the heaven; but they did not know how 
to interpret the time. The reason for their blindness was their hypocrisy. He had warned his disciples 
against this when he said, 

"Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy.” 

A hypocrite is a man who is attempting to appear what he is not, who is living a lie. There may be a 
hypocrisy of goodness, or of badness. 1 sometimes wonder which is the worse, the man who is going 
through life, pretending to be good, when he is not; or the man going through life, pretending to be bad, 
when he is not. That is a psychological problem not now to be debated. 

Continuing, he asked another question. 

"Why even of ourselves, judge ye not what is right?" 

In that question there was recognition of the fact that every man has the faculty for discernment. 

"The spirit of man is the lamp of Jehovah." 

Every man’s nature is spiritual, and through the spirit of man God deals with human personality. Men 
describe this faculty as conscience; but conscience is a human word, and a human idea, and men have 
difficulty in interpreting the nature of it. The Bible is explicit. It declares that the spirit of man is the lamp 
of the Lord. Jesus said to these men, Why don’t you of yourselves know what is right? Have you lost all 
your power of spiritual observation? How is it that when you are weather-wise, you are so blind to the 
facts in the midst of which you live? The cloud that is rising big with mercies and blessings to fall upon 
your head, you do not discover. The breath of the wind now blowing upon you, speaks of scorching heat, 
and you do not understand. 

Then, in close connection, he went on, "For as thou art going with thine adversary before the magistrate, 
on the way give diligence to be quit of him; lest haply he drag thee unto the judge, and the judge deliver 



thee to the officer, and the officer shall cast thee into prison. I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come 
out thence, till thou have paid the very last mite." 


Thus, after rebuking them, he made a great appeal to them to get right with God. The illustration is that of 
the law court. Four words reveal this; adversary, magistrate, judge, and exactor or officer. These were all 
officers of a court of law. The adversary was the legal opponent; the magistrate was the ruler, the first in 
rank. The judge was the one who made decisions. The officer, or the exactor, was the one who carried out 
the sentence of the judge. In the ultimate court of life, the adversary is God, the magistrate is God, the 
judge is God, and the exactor is God. Our first and last allegiance is to God; and in his Kingdom he is 
Magistrate; Adversary, of the lawbreaker, Judge, deciding; Exactor, carrying out the sentence. 

God cannot be bribed. God cannot be caught out by a side issue. God cannot be hoodwinked. 

In Isaiah, the prophecy of the Kingship of God, as vested in his Servant, it says of the coming One, 

"He shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither decide after the hearing of his ears; but with 
righteousness shall he judge the poor, and decided with equity for the meek of the earth." 

That becomes arresting when we think of it by contrast. How do we judge today? We judge by the sight 
of the eye, and by the hearing of the ear; and we cannot help it. There is no other way for us to do. Go into 
any court of law in this land, and what do you find? A judge, and possibly of jury, and it is the business of 
the court to decide whether the criminal is guilty or not. The witnesses are called to speak; and there are 
only two things they can do; they can speak of what they saw, and what they heard. There is no other 
way. All verdicts are found by that method. 

Now mark the contrast; he does not judge that way, not by the sight of the eyes, or the hearing of the ears; 
not by testimony given to him. How, then, does he judge? With righteous judgment. 

Here Christ reveals God as the Adversary against the criminal; as the Magistrate, the First, the Ruler; as 
the Judge, deciding, and that without a jury; as the Officer, carrying out the sentence. 

Taking that view of the spiritual Kingdom, in which they were so blind, he appealed to them, and said, 

"As thou art going with thine Adversary, before the Magistrate, on the way gave diligence to be quit of 
Him" — to be delivered from him — 

"lest haply he drag thee unto the Judge, and the Judge shall deliver thee to the Officer, and the Officer 
shall cast thee into prison." 

Thus Christ was saying to these men, "Get right with God." This appeal is arresting when considered thus 
in connection with the speech to the multitude. He said: you are blind, you are blind spiritually. What is 
the cause of your blindness? You are hypocrites. What is the reason of your hypocrisy? You are not right 
with God. No man was, or ever could be, a hypocrite if he were right with God. If a man is wrong with 
God, then he becomes a hypocrite, trying to deceive; he deceives himself; he becomes blind. He knows 
when there is going to be a shower of rain; he knows when it is likely to be hot; but he has no sense of the 
winds of God that are blowing across his life; no sense of the significance of the time in which he lives. 
From that parabolic and tenderly satirical rebuke of the weather-wise and the spiritually foolish, he made 
his appeal in terms of law, that they would get right with God. 

Then follows the story of another interruption. 

"Now there were some present at that very season." 

Notice how careful Fuke is to mark the time, "at that very season." Why did these men tell Jesus of that 
occurrence at that very season? They told him of something Pilate had done. Some hot-headed Galileans 
had broken some Roman law. Pilate heard of it, and sent out a company of soldiers, a punitive expedition. 



The soldiers arrived as these Galileans were in the act of sacrifice and worship; and they slew them right 
there, and mingled their blood with their sacrifice. Now, I submit that we should never have known why 
they told this to Jesus, if he had not made it perfectly clear. What did he say? 

"Think ye that these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, because they have suffered these 
things?" 

In close connection he gave them another case. I always believe these men who told him about the 
Galileans, were Judeans, and they had no sympathy with the Galileans. 1 think they told him with pious 
satisfaction. He took the illustration of the Galileans; but added a reference to something which had 
happened in Jerusalem itself, at the heart of Judaea. There, the tower of Siloam had one day fallen, and 
killed eighteen people. 

Look at this a little more closely. He had rebuked them for not being able to interpret the time; and they 
came to him, and in effect they said, we are not so blind as thou dost make us appear. 

We recognize the activity of judgment as suggested by the parable of the law-court. To show their 
understanding, they told him this story of the Galileans and Pilate. They were standing up in smug self- 
satisfaction, and never more blind than then. And Jesus said to them. Is that it? Is that what you are 
thinking? Do you think that those Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans? Do you think calamity 
of that kind demonstrates extreme turpitude? 1 tell you. Nay, you are wrong. You are misinterpreting 
justice and judgment, and the ways of the Magistrate, the Adversary, the Judge, and the Officer. 

"Except ye repent, ye shall all in like manner perish.” 

Or do you imagine that when the tower of Siloam fell and crushed eighteen, and they were killed, that that 
proves they were "offenders above all the men that dwell in Jerusalem? I tell you. Nay; but, except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish." 

The proof of their blindness was in the illustration they gave. They did not understand God. 

That is not God’s method. Catastrophe is no proof of special sin. The physical, which they treated as 
sacramental of the moral, is quite incidental. A man can perish though Pilate never slay him. He can 
perish though no tower crush him. He may die in his bed, with his friends all about him; and even have 
music while he dies; but he will be damned unless he repent. Perishing, said Jesus, cannot be interpreted 
in the terms of the physical. It lies deeper, in that spiritual realm where you are so blind. 

Then he gave them a parable, revealing the true principles of the Divine government of human life. A 
man had a fig tree in his vineyard; it belonged to him, his were the rights of the proprietor. 

He came seeking fruit, his was the moral right of expectation. He found none, and he said, "Cut it down" 
his was the right to destroy. But there was a vinedresser, who said, 

"Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall dig about it, and dung it." 

1 am not asking you, — as though the vine-dresser said to the owner of the tree, — I am not asking you to 
pity it. 1 am not asking you to let it shun its moral obligation. 1 am asking for it a new chance to bear fruit, 
when I have provoked it, and fertilized it. 

"If it bear fruit thenceforth, well; but if not, thou shalt cut it down.” 

Thus he showed that the judgments of God are rooted in righteousness, the rights of the proprietor; that 
the judgments of God are exercised always in infinite patience. Finally, however, if, in spite of the 
righteous demand, and the long patience, and his own ministry of mediation, there is no fruit, then he is at 
one with God in judgment; and the judgments of God are irrevocable. 



Luke 13:10 


Lu 13:10-21 

We are still following our Lord in The last six months of his earthly ministry, and most likely this 
incident occurred on the other side Jordan, where he spent so much of that final period. 

Luke does not name the locality, nor state the exact time. The record of the incident is peculiar to him. 

The place was a synagogue. The time was a Sabbath day. 

There are two movements in the narrative. First the action of Jesus when he came into the synagogue, 
which occupies verses ten to thirteen; and then the attack upon Jesus by the ruler, in verses fourteen to 
twenty-one. Simple though the incident is, it is full of light, full of colour, full of revelation. 

Let us first look at the woman at the centre of the picture. Eighteen years, says Luke, she had been 
"bowed together." That is a medical term, and it is not found anywhere else in the New Testament. The 
Greek word might be translated quite accurately as, "bent double!" We are told, moreover, that she "could 
in no wise lift herself up." "Lift herself up" is again a medical term. It occurs in one other place in the 
New Testament, in John eight, where it speaks of Jesus in the Temple, and the woman taken in the act of 
sin. There John says he lifted himself up. She was quite unable to look up. If you had met her she could 
not have looked at you; bent double, her eyes were always on the ground, and she "could in no wise lift 
herself up." 

Luke tells us in a very significant phrase, that she "had a spirit of infirmity," and therefore was bent 
double, and therefore could not raise herself. 

The interpretation of that phrase, "a spirit of infirmity,” is found in verse sixteen. Jesus said of her, 

"Ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan had bound." 

The spirit of infirmity was an evil spirit. This woman was held in the grip of a physical malady, described 
by this physician-evangelist and writer, as bent double, with no ability to straighten herself at all; and 
Jesus says, Satan had bound her. 

Here, then, was a case in which an evil spirit had produced a physical malady that lasted eighteen years. 
There is no suggestion in this story, that there was anything of immorality in this woman’s life. She was 
the victim of a demon activity, under what circumstances we do not know, producing a physical 
disability, and holding the woman in it for eighteen long years. There is no hint of this mastery having 
produced an immoral effect in her life. As a matter of fact, here she was in the synagogue. She had found 
her way to the place of worship, and when Jesus presently called her a daughter of Abraham, he did not 
merely mean she was a Jewess; that was patent. He was using the term in its full spiritual significance as 
revealing her faith in God. Here, then, was a case of physical suffering, that was directly produced by the 
power of Satan. 1 am not attempting to explain this. There may be many other such cases in the world. 
There are things we have not fathomed yet in life, concerning the mystery of suffering and the power of 
evil. We take the facts as revealed, and proceed to consider the action of Jesus. 

Jesus came into the synagogue, and we may tell the story in two or three very simple sentences. First he 
saw her. Of course he did. He always saw. As we go through these stories of his life, we find again and 
again that the persons he seems to have seen first, were those in direst need. On another occasion he 
entered a synagogue where was a man with a withered hand. In that story we are told that the rulers 
watched him, to see what he would do. They, too, saw the man with the withered hand. They had 
probably seen him come and go often in the past. They had not taken very much notice of him; but the 
very day Jesus came, unconsciously they complimented the Lord by knowing that the one man that he 
would see, would be that man. It is always so. He saw this woman. If there is a man or a woman in any 
assembly of human beings, more in need than any other, that is the man or the woman that Jesus is after. 



Then he spoke to her, he called her "Woman." There are other occasions when he used the term, and on 
his lips it was ever a word of infinite and beautiful tenderness. Then he touched her, as he said, 

"Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity," 

And in a moment she was straight. A characteristic of the healing work of Jesus was that it was 
immediate, it was complete. There was no wondering whether the person was healed, when he healed. 
There was no hysterical delay. People may fling their crutches away, and have to pick them up again. 

They never picked them up again when he healed. The woman was healed, she was completely healed, 
"immediately she was made straight.” 

Look again, and observe the spiritual significance of the action of our Lord. This woman was bound by 
Satan; and Jesus, by a word and touch, set her free. Thus we see the power and authority of Jesus over 
Satan himself. Satan had bound her, and she could not loose herself, and no one could loose her. Christ 
loosed her. He snapped the bond in which Satan had held her, mastered the power of the evil one. He was 
stronger than the strong man armed, and dispossessed him there and then, in that soul who for eighteen 
years had been in the realm of suffering. There are mysteries in the story that baffle us, things we do not 
understand. Why was such a thing permitted? How did Satan gain that power over this woman? These 
and many other questions may remain unanswered. But the fact remains; a woman, not immoral, but a 
worshipper, a daughter of Abraham in the full spiritual sense of the word, is seen bound by Satan, and 
Christ, passing that way, coming into the synagogue, broke the power of the enemy, and liberated the 
woman from her disability. 

Now let us listen to the ruler of the synagogue. He was angry. In the words of Scripture, "he was moved 
with indignation." The ruler of the synagogue, devoted to the worship of God, angry! 

Why? There was a woman who had entered the synagogue, a cripple, a derelict, a sufferer, now standing 
erect, and glorifying God. 

And the religious ruler was angry! What a revelation. What is the meaning of this? He was the ruler of the 
synagogue, and he was angry in the presence of the suffering daughter of Abraham, restored to health. 
What was the matter with him? 

Let us listen to him. He addressed the people in the synagogue, but what he said was an oblique attack 
upon Jesus. 

"He said to the multitude, There are six days in which men ought to work, in them therefore come and be 
healed, and not on the day of the Sabbath." 

He was declaring that the procedure was irregular. It had broken in upon the correct order of things. Men 
ought to work six days a week, which means they ought not to do anything on the Sabbath. His objection 
was not to the fact that the woman was healed; indeed, that to him was so secondary that he did not seem 
to be touched by it. That was the calamity. His objection was to the violation of the ceremonial law of the 
Sabbath. He did not consider the healing of the woman, but rather that work had been done; and, 
according to him, work of any kind was wrong on the Sabbath. That is what he said. Men ought. "Ought” 
represents the thing that is necessary, the thing that is imperative, the thing that is a duty, the thing that is 
the true impulse of life, they ought not to be healed, or Jesus to heal on the Sabbath; because that is in the 
realm of work. 

Thus, he was relegating a victory in the spiritual realm to the physical level. He only saw the physical act 
of the straightening of the woman. He was blind entirely to the fact that the physical was merely the result 
of a spiritual thing that had taken place in the synagogue. In that synagogue that day the power of evil in 
the spiritual world had been mastered. He did not see that at all. He saw the hands of Jesus touch the 
woman. That was work. He saw the woman a cripple, with her face to the ground, suddenly stand erect, as 



she straightened herself. That was work. It would be amusing, if it were not tragic 1 To him. ceremonial 
was more than humanity. In order that the ceremonial rite of the Sabbath might not be broken in upon in 
any way, he would gladly have left the woman to suffer until the first day of the week. So he is revealed. 

Now turn from him, and look at, and listen to, Jesus. The first thing I notice is that he, also, was angry. 
This we know by the way he addressed him, "Ye hypocrites." That is the language of anger. 

He then proceeded to justify his description. 

"Doth not each one of you on the Sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stall?" 

That, in view of the ruler’s anger in the presence of the loosed woman, is the evidence of hypocrisy. By 
this question, our Lord revealed the fact that, in the last analysis, this man’s objection was not to the 
violation of the Sabbath. Christ said in effect. If loosing this woman from her bond by the touch of my 
hand, is work; what are you doing when you loose your ox or your ass from the stall, simply to fake them 
away to watering? You do that, said Christ again in effect, and it does not trouble you. But now you are 
angry. 

Thus it is evident that while this man was professing to stand for the sanctities of the ceremonial law, 
there lurked in him hostility to Jesus, and that was the underlying reason of his objection. Thus the Lord 
unveiled his hypocrisy. 

Then he took him on his own ground, and used his own word. This man said, "Ye ought." 

Jesus said, 

"Ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, 
to have been loosed from this bond on the day of the Sabbath?” 

The ruler said, you ought not to do anything on the Sabbath. But, said Jesus, your "ought" does not apply 
if your ox or your ass is thirsty. Ought not this woman, who is a daughter of Abraham, who has been 
bound for eighteen years, to have been let loose? Why does your "ought" apply in the case of this woman, 
when it does not apply in the case of your ox or your ass? As he said on another occasion, Is not a man of 
more value than a sheep? These men were presumably careful of their animals. They would not have 
objected to loosing an ass or an ox on the Sabbath. 

Neither would Jesus. But he did object to their setting up one law when property was in danger, and 
another law for a human being, when enthralled in suffering and agony. Over against the ought of the 
ruler, he put another ought. There is a necessity deeper than the one the ruler has named. 

With Jesus, humanity is of far more importance than the ceremonial law. 

"The Sabbath is made for man, and not man for the Sabbath." 

In saying that, our Lord was not relegating the Sabbath to an unimportant position, but putting it in its 
right position. It is a minister to the wellbeing of men; and if this woman, a daughter of Abraham, needs 
to be freed from the power of Satan in the realm of the spiritual, then the mastery of the evil one shall be 
ended on a Sabbath day, and she admitted into the realm of freedom and realization. 

As I look at the ruler, I see that a man who has lost his sense of the worth of humanity, has lost his sense 
of the truth about God. He did not know God. On the contrary, Jesus, knowing God, knew the value of 
humanity. A man who has lost his vision of God, and does not know God, has always lost his sense of the 
value of human life. But a man who knows God, knows the value of every human life, and knows that the 
tithing of mint and anise and rue and cummin are trivialities by comparison with the necessity for 
righteousness and truth and justice and mercy. 



Luke says that his adversaries were put to shame. I do not know quite how to interpret that. I should like 
to think that it meant in the finest sense, they were ashamed of themselves. 1 am afraid it does not mean 
that. But it is true that the multitude rejoiced in the glorious things he was doing. 

Then what? Now mark the "therefore" That introduces the next phase. He repeated in brief form two 
parables which he had uttered in an earlier part of his ministry. We find them in fulness in the thirteenth 
chapter of Matthew. They were, the parable of the tree which was a false growth and that of the leaven 
which is always a disrupting force. 

A grain of mustard seed never develops into a great tree, unless it becomes abnormal. The grain of 
mustard seed, developing into a great tree, is not the sign of the progress of Christianity, but that of an 
abnormal growth, so that there is room for birds to lodge in the branches. The birds are symbolic here of 
evil things. 

We are familiar with the long continued controversy about the parable of the leaven. The popular 
interpretation is that the leaven is a type of good. All expositors admit that everywhere else in Scripture 
leaven is a type of evil. I hold that this is no exception to the rule. 

Why did he repeat these two parables? Because he saw and understood the attitude of this ruler of the 
synagogue, and of the people. He thus revealed his sense of the difficulties confronting his own work. He 
did not mean that his work was not coming to victory ultimately, but that in its process there would be 
admixture. 

In the incident, taken as a whole, two kingdoms are seen, the kingdom of Satan and the Kingdom of God. 
The kingdom of Satan is there. Satan bound the woman, and blinded the ruler. 

The Kingdom of God is there. Jesus loosed the woman, and corrected the ruler. The kingdom of Satan 
binding and blinding; the Kingdom of God loosing and correcting. 

Thus the Kingdom of God is seen mightier than the kingdom of Satan. God’s anointed King is able to 
loose the captive that Satan binds, and he is at least willing to illuminate the blindness of their rulers. The 
victory was with the Kingdom of God as seen in the Person of his Son. 

There is one little word in the narrative, which I have already emphasized. The compulsion that masters 
the kingdom of evil, and the compulsion that masters the Kingdom of God. are revealed in the word 
"ought." The ruler said what ought to be done, and in his "ought" there was utter disregard for humanity 
in its suffering. The devil must not be interfered with on the Sabbath. 

Nothing must be allowed to violate the conventionalities of ceremonial and ritual in religion. That is 
Satan completely unmasked! The "ought" which in the last analysis is callous in the presence of human 
suffering, is the spawn of hell. 

Now listen to the other. 

"Ought not this woman, who is a daughter of Abraham, be loosed?" That is the compulsion of a 
compassion that sets man at his right valuation. What is his right valuation? It can best be stated in most 
familiar, but most sublime words: 

"God so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son." 


That is the compulsion of the "ought" of Jesus, the master-passion, the loosing of those that are bound, the 
straightening of the woman, the breaking of Satan’s power, the giving of liberty to the captives. 



In that little word "ought" hell and heaven are seen. It depends upon what our "ought" is, as to whether we 
are loyal to the kingdom of Satan, or to the Kingdom of God. 


Thus in the incident the two kingdoms are clearly seen; and we cant without asking the opinion of friend 
or neighbour, discover to which Kingdom we belong. We shall find the answer, if we discover the 
meaning of the "ought" that compels us. 

Luke 13:22 

Lu 13:22-35 

In this paragraph Luke records another incident in the same period of the Perean ministry. 

"And he went on his way through cities and villages, teaching, and journeying on unto Jerusalem." 

This statement takes us back to the fifty-first verse of chapter nine, 

"And it came to pass, when the days were well nigh come that he should be received up, he stedfastly set 
his face to go to Jerusalem"; which introduces the story of the last six months, during which our Lord was 
all the time moving to Jerusalem. 

The present story has two movements; first the account of a speculative question, and the Lord’s answer; 
and then that of a threat that was reported to him, and the Lord’s reply. 

The account of the question and answer occupies verses twenty-three to thirty. 

"And one said unto him. Lord, are they few that are saved?" 

The question, in all probability, was perfectly sincere. I see no reason to doubt the sincerity of it. As to the 
reason for the asking, who can tell? Possibly the person who asked the question was a very discerning 
questioner, wondering at the winnowing process that was going forward, and the deflection from Jesus of 
multitudes in those last months. Probably this watcher was wondering whether there would be any 
success at all to the ministry of Jesus by the time he had done his work. The crowds were still about him, 
but, in understanding, were evidently gradually dropping away from him. Christ’s ministry was one that 
was constantly winning men by his attractiveness, and winnowing the crowds, so that it was difficult to 
stay with him; and by the time he had done, not one single human being stood by him as a loyal disciple. 
One tragic sentence tells the story, not of the crowds only, but of the inner circle of the twelve, 

"They all forsook him and fled." 

I cannot help wondering whether perhaps this was a discerning person. He saw the crowds and their 
attitude, and he saw they were gradually drawing away; and he said, "Lord, are they few that are saved?" 

On the other hand, it may have been the question of one anxious about himself, wondering, after all, in 
the presence of the teaching of Jesus, and the demands of Jesus, if it were possible that he could be saved. 
Jesus never suggested in the days of his flesh that it was going to be an easy thing to be a Christian. That 
heresy has been reserved for this soft age, in which we are more concerned about statistics than about 
spiritual power. 

"If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me.” 

No suggestion there of softness. Moreover, his ethical standard was so high that honest men must have 
trembled, as they tremble still, if they read the Sermon on the Mount. So it is possible that the question 
may have been asked by one who was conscious that the ideals of Jesus were impossible of realization, 
"Lord are they few that are saved?" 



Now, how did Jesus answer? We may speculate about the question as long as we like, but about the 
answer of Jesus there is no room for doubt. First, let it be observed that he gave no answer to the question. 
Secondly, let it be recognized that he very definitely replied to the questioner. That is not a distinction 
without a difference. The question moved in the realm of speculation, and our Lord did not reply to it. 
That, in itself, is very suggestive. There are many things about which people would like a dogmatic 
answer; and there is a sense in which he does not answer that kind of inquiry. Some people always want 
to be sure. And there are certain things about which we must be sure; but speculative questions generally 
operate in the realm of the things not vitally important. Dr. John Hutton once said in my hearing: 

"Some people are always looking for a dead certainty. Well, when they get it, the principal fact about it is 
that it is dead!" 

What, then, did he say to him? 

"Strive to enter in by the narrow door." 

Observe the significance of that. 

"Are they few that are saved?" 

Said the man. To which Jesus replied in effect: Don’t waste your time debating that question; look to 
yourself; are you saved? 

"Strive to enter in at the narrow door." 

That was the first emphasis of the Lord’s answer. 

But he said more. 

"For many, I say unto you, shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able when once the Master of the house 
is risen up, and hath shut to the door." 

A technical word at this point. There should be no full stop at the word "able." The statement was not 
merely that many shall seek to enter in and shall not be able. It marks the limit of opportunity as being 
reached "when once the Master of the house is risen up, and hath shut to the door.” 

Christ thus says that opportunity to enter the door is limited. There will come an hour when the Master of 
the house will close the door that is open today. 

Then he went on and told this questioner what many will say in that day. 

"Lord, open to us ... . We did eat and drink in thy presence, and thou didst teach in our streets." 

And he revealed what his answer would be; 

"He shall say, I tell you, 1 know not whence ye are; depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity.” 

The plea which many will offer in that day will be that of familiarity with him. We know thee, we sat 
down and drank in thy presence. You came to our town, and taught in our streets. We know all about you. 
Yes, but Jesus will say, I do not know you. It is a dreadfully solemn word. The issue of individual 
salvation is not to be decided by familiarity with him, but by a personal relationship, and such personal 
relationship as can only be expressed as he says, 1 know you. Paul once spoke of knowing God, or rather 
being known of God. It was a significant change; knowing God, or rather known of God. Christ said in 
effect, you may be familiar with me, have sat down at my table, have stood and listened to my teaching, 



but all that is not enough. A man’s salvation does not result from familiarity. It must be based on personal 
relationship. 

To all this he added another statement; 

"There shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all the prophets, in the Kingdom of God, and yourselves cast forth without .... And behold, there are 
last who shall be first, and there are first who shall be last." 

In these words he revealed the fact that relationship with him does not necessarily result from birth 
privilege Men, then, were depending upon the fact that they were related to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob. His declaration was significant, and far-reaching. Blood relationship means nothing. The thing that 
matters is spiritual kinship, which shares the faith of the fathers, and obeys the impulse which moved 
them. 

Thus, as we listen to Jesus dealing with a speculative question, the motive of which we do not know, 
answering not the question, but the individual, we see that the one who asked the question was trembling 
on the very verge of hesitancy. Strive, said Jesus; quit your speculations on subjects that are not of vital 
importance. Strive to enter in, because there is a limit to opportunity. The day will come when the Master 
of the house will rise up, and shut the door. In that day familiarity with me will be of no avail unless you 
have personal relationship with me; and the fact of your descent from Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob will 
be of no value. They will come from the distances, the outsiders, the aliens, people you hold in despite, 
and sit down, if they have personal relationship with the Master of the house, and you be cast out. 

Let us never forget our Lord’s answer to this question; and when we are inclined to wonder whether many 
are going to be saved, or few, let us hear his voice coming to us across the years, and coming as the living 
voice of the living Lord saying in effect; I have no answer to speculative questions which have no moral 
value in them. Strive to enter in. The one business of life is that of getting into right relationship. Strive to 
be among the number of the saved, whether there be few or many. 

Now we pass to the second movement in the incident. "In that very hour." By that phrase Luke linked this 
story with the one we have been considering. 

One can imagine that these Pharisees were standing by, listening to his answer; and in all probability 
specially angered by that part of it which made blood relationship with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
unimportant. They came end said to him, 

"Get thee out, and go hence; for Herod would fain kill thee." 

They told him of a threat against his life. Now, undoubtedly what they told him was true. 

Had they invented this story about Herod being bent on his destruction, he would not have replied as he 
did, by sending a message to Herod. Not for a moment, however, do I suggest that their telling him was 
inspired by respect for him. On the contrary, they told him, inspired by hatred for him, as all the story 
shows. 

Surely this was on their part an attempt to get rid of him, by an appeal to his fear. We laugh at the fatuous 
folly of imagining anything of the kind, but that would seem to have been their motive. 

They felt that they must get rid of him somehow, and thought perhaps thus to secure his flight. 

The supreme value of the story is that of the answer he gave. What was his reply? 


Go and say to that fox. 



This was a term of uttermost contempt. As a matter of fact, we do not quite get the sarcasm of it in our 
translation. The Greek word there is feminine; and if we put it accurately into our speech, it would be. 


"Go and tell that vixen." 

He used the feminine name for Herod. We cannot find, in the story of Jesus, another occasion when he 
spoke contemptuously of a human being. I do not know a story more tragic than the story of Herod. It is 
the one story that gives me solemn pause, whenever 1 am considering our Lord’s method with individuals. 
1 would say, as a general rule, and I know of no exception to it except this, that there was no case hopeless 
in the presence of Jesus and yet Herod seemed to — have been so. He never saw Jesus till Pilate sent 
Jesus to him a little later on. Jesus avoided him. Jesus sent him a stinging message of contempt now. 
Presently Pilate sent Jesus to Herod, and we read that Herod "was exceeding glad" to see him. Why? 

"He hoped to see some miracle done by him!" 

Whenever a man wants to see Jesus merely to see him work miracle, he is wronging his own soul. Herod 
was. He wanted some new titillation of his enfeebled personality. When they did thus stand face to face, 
Jesus refused to speak to him, said never a word. Herod asked him all manner of questions, and he never 
answered him. He had nothing to say to him. It is a walling picture. 

Jesus evaded Herod; sent him a message of contempt and when face to face with had nothing to say to 
him. It is a solemnizing story. A man may get into such a condition when he yields to the base, that even 
Christ has nothing to say to him. 

They said, 

"Herod would fain kill thee.” 

He said, 

"Go and tell that fox," what? In no paid of the story of Jesus can we find anything more wonderful than 
this in its dignity, in its majesty, in its authority, in its supreme revelation of the fact that our Lord was 
walking a Divinely, ordained pathway, carrying out a programme of high heaven and Almighty God, with 
which hell could not interfere. 

Listen to him. 

"Go and say to that fox, Behold, I cast out demons and perform cures today and tomorrow, and the third 
day I am perfected.” 

That is the ultimate in his programme — perfected? What did he mean? His — I was set to Jerusalem. He 
had made it distinctly clear that he was going to Jerusalem to die. This is how he now referred to that fact 
in the presence of the threat of Herod. 

"The third day I am perfected." 

That is the Divine aspect. Again, 

"Nevertheless I must go on my way today and tomorrow and the day following; for it cannot be that a 
prophet perish out of Jerusalem." 

That was the human aspect. He knew he was going to death, but when he spoke of going to death, he said 
in effect to the man who was reported as desiring to kill him; you cannot kill me, Herod. Go and tell that 
fox that my programme is arranged, and that nothing can interfere with it. 




Go and tell him I carry on, casting out demons, performing cures today and tomorrow; and the third 
day — that poetic way of referring to a consummation — the third day, the culminating day, I am 
perfected. 1 carry out to completion my programme, and that includes the Cross. This first movement 
rather described his programme on the Divine level; the second included the human element in it, "for it 
cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem." 

That is the end on the human level. I am going to Jerusalem to die by the hands of sinners; but 1 am going 
in that day to round out my mission, and neither Herod nor hell can interfere. 

This attitude of our Lord towards his Cross is everywhere apparent. The fact cannot be over — 
emphasized that he never referred to his Cross without declaring its necessity, and its issue in 
resurrection. He did not go to the Cross a Victim. Let us get rid of the unholy word. He went as a Victor 
in a Divine programme. 1 cast out demons and perform cures today and tomorrow; and when the end 
comes the third day, I am perfected. 

"Nevertheless I must go on my way today and tomorrow, and the day following; for it cannot be that a 
prophet perish out of Jerusalem." 

All this became sun-clear to the consciousness of the disciples on the day of Pentecost. When Peter was 
speaking for the first time after the coming of the Holy Spirit, of Jesus and his Cross, how did he put it? 

"Him, being delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye by the hand of men 
without the law did crucify and slay." 

Thus his enemies said to him: you had better go; get hence; Herod is after you! There is no irreverence in 
what 1 now say. There is a holy merriment of a Man in the eternal counsels of God, as he laughs at Herod 
and says, Go and tell that fox he cannot interfere with me. I march along the Divine pathway. I came to 
carry out the Divine programme, and in the very hour when by the hands of men I am slain, I am 
perfected. Tqleioo is the verb; and on the Cross the great cry was cognate, tetelestai, It is accomplished, it 
is perfected. 

But he had more to say. What next? There are no words in the Bible that I feel more inadequate to read or 
to interpret than those that follow. There is a heart-break in them, the heart-break of God. There is in them 
the threnody of the eternal pity, 

"Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her! how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her own brood under her wings, and 
ye would not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate; and I say unto you, Ye shall not see me, until 
ye shall say. Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord." 

That was the revealing of his heart. We cannot read it without hearing the tears in his voice; the great 
Mother heart of God is there. And yet, because Jerusalem would not, then the pity and the purpose could 
not prevent the punishment. 

"behold, your house is left unto you." 

The word "desolate" is in italics. No man can be dogmatic as to whether the word desolate should be there 
or not, but the fact is there, even if the word is omitted. 

"Behold, your house is left unto you." 

We need not say desolate, for desolate indeed the house is, if abandoned by God. At the beginning of his 
public ministry he went into the Temple and he cleansed it, and then he spoke of it as "My Father’s 
House." He is at the end, now, and he does not call it "My Father’s House." He calls it "your house." It is 
left unto you. If the Temple of God be left to us, without the God of the Temple, it is desolation indeed! 



But he did not end there. The very last words have in them a ray of hope, a revelation of the deepest thing 
in his heart. Your house is left unto you, but 

"I say unto you, Ye shall not see me until ye shall say. Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord." 

All these things reveal the august majesty of his conception of his own mission, the unfathomable pity 
and compassion of his heart, his strict adherence to the necessities of righteousness even in punishment, 
and finally, the certainty that the day of victory would come. 

Luke 14:1 

Lu 14:1-24 

In this paragraph we begin a story, the whole of which includes the rest of the chapter, chapter fifteen, 
chapter sixteen, and the first ten verses of chapter seventeen. It is the story of the last Sabbath day in the 
ministry of Jesus, of which we have any record prior to his arrival in Jerusalem for the final things. In it 
we have the account of events in the house of a ruler; events that took place directly he had left that 
house; and his teaching in connection with those events. 

These twenty-four verses give the account of the happenings in the house of the ruler, and the story is, in 
some senses, one of the most arresting, one of the most startling of d 1 chronicled in this Gospel of Luke. 

It breaks up into three parts. In verses one to six we have a dramatic incident. Immediately following it, 
we have the startling criticisms which Jesus uttered, in verses seven to fourteen. 

Finally, we have a story which Jesus told in that same house, in verses fifteen to twenty-four. 

In verse seven we read, 

"And he spake a parable unto those that were bidden." 

From that phrase, "those that were bidden," we know that this was a formal occasion. That, in itself, is 
arresting. In it we have a sign of the degeneracy of the age in which Jesus exercised his ministry. 
Gradually they were encroaching upon hours which had ever been held to be sacred. 

There was a tendency to turn the closing hours of the Sabbath day into occasions for visitation and 
receptions. It was a sign, I say, of the degeneracy of the age. The same thing is being done by Christian 
people today. Many such go to church in the morning, often arriving late, and then in the afternoons they 
have visitations and social receptions. The whole thing is a sign of spiritual decadence. 

At such a reception Jesus was one of the guests. It may at once be said that his going justifies the 
receptions. The reply is that it does justify our accepting such invitations, providing that when we arrive, 
we say the same sort of thing Jesus said when he was there, and do the sort of thing he did. 

Now, what did he find in that ruler’s house. A critical atmosphere. Luke says, 

"There was before him a certain man that had the dropsy." 

What brought that man there? There is no doubt that he was there, having been invited, but he was not 
there because they desired his company. Why was he there? Let us read on; 


And Jesus answering spake. 



Answering? But nobody had spoken. Nobody had raised any objection to him. He had come in, 
unquestionably as one of the bidden guests, and when he entered, the first thing he saw, was the man put 
before him, a man with the dropsy. Now I know the meaning of "answering." He answered their action in 
putting him there. 

"He went into the house ... on a Sabbath to eat bread, and they were watching him. And behold, there 
was before him a certain man that had the dropsy." And Jesus answering spake. 

He knew why he was there. They had brought him there, and put him there, to see whether he would heal 
on the Sabbath. All through the ministry of Jesus that had been a point of difficulty between the rulers and 
himself. Our Lord was constantly trampling under foot the conventions of men, and violating the false 
sanctions that they had built around the Sabbath in varied forms of ritual. 

He answering them, said, 

"Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath, or not?" 

1 think 1 can catch his accent, and hear the emphasis. I believe he said that in such a way that they knew 
he intended to say to them what they were saying to him. That is to say, he said in effect: "I know what 
you are thinking. 1 know why you put that man there. You are asking that question, or rather wanting me 
to answer it.” 

"But they held their peace." 

Every now and then, as I listen to the story of these men, I think they did have some lucid intervals, and 
this was one of them! Then 

"He took him, and healed him, and let him go." 

That was the answer to the question; and then, with fine irony, he did the thing he was constantly doing, 
revealed the fact that their objection was not an honest one, that there was something deeper than their 
supposed antagonism to his breaking through upon rite and ritual and ceremonial. He said, 

"Which of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a well, and will not straightway draw him up on a 
Sabbath day?" 

Some of the old manuscripts — I see our revisers have made a note of it read, 

"Which of you shall have a son or an ox?" 

He said, Which of you respects the attitude you are now taking up, when something that is dear to you is 
involved? If your son, or your ass; or your ox or your ass, were fallen into the pit, would you not get it out 
on the Sabbath day? Then they had another lucid interval. They did not speak. 

This dramatic incident being over, the afternoon reception must go on. Luke says, 

"And he spake a parable unto those that were bidden, when he marked how they chose out the chief 
seats." 

In order to see what Jesus saw, we must understand the method of seating guests in these Eastern homes. 
That method was most often that of the triclinium. The triclinium was a table with seats for three. On an 
occasion like this, they would have a number of such tables, with seats for three. The centre seat at every 
table was the seat of honour. Supposing there were nine people, there would be three triclinia, and they 
would thus be seated in groups of three, numbering them from one to nine. In the first group, number two 
would be the guest of honour; in the second group, number five would be the guest of honour; and in the 



third group, number eight would be the guest of honour. In that case the host would be number nine, 
taking the lowest place; while the guest in the middle of the centre table was the chief guest of the 
occasion. 

Luke says, 

"Jesus marked how they chose out the chief seats." 

He watched them as they were choosing their seats; and he saw them endeavouring to obtain those centre 
seats. 

Then, as he looked at them, he saw the sort of people who were there. He did not see a single one there 
who was poor or maimed or blind or lame. They simply were not there. They never are at that particular 
kind of function. He saw them all, a well-to-do, prosperous, smug, self-satisfied crowd, struggling for the 
chief seats. 

Then he did perhaps the most unconventional thing he ever did. He criticized the guests for their bad 
manners; and the host for his false principle in hospitality. 

To the guests he said: 

"When thou art bidden of any man to a marriage feast, sit not down in the chief seat; lest" — let that word 
be underlined in your mind — "lest haply a more honourable man than thou be bidden of him." 

Do not try for the chief seat. Why not? Because the place of honour is for the honourable man; and a man 
who struggles to sit in the place of honour proves thereby that he is not an honourable man. A truly 
honourable man is never an office-seeker. 

"Lest haply a more honourable man than thou be bidden of him." 

Then, addressing himself to the host, he used that word "lest" again. 

"He said to him also that had bidden him. When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor 
thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen, no: rich neighbours; lest" — lest what? "Lest haply they also bid thee 
again." 

This meant that the danger, if we ask these rich folks, is that they will ask us again. But that is why we do 
ask them, because we expect them to ask us again. Our Lord said that such an attitude towards life cuts 
the nerve of hospitality. That is never hospitality which is offered with the expectation of receiving again. 

1 submit by the standards of life today, that these are still revolutionary ideas. Our Lord was showing the 
relation between bad manners and bad motives, and good motives and good manners. 

If our motives are bad, our manners are bad. If we are seeking for self-exaltation, then we jostle to get the 
place of distinction. If our motive is good, if we are seeking nothing for ourselves, we shall never jostle 
for the place of distinction. If our motive in asking people is that we may be asked again; then all our 
hospitality is of the essence of rudeness; but if we offer hospitality and bring in the poor, and the maimed, 
and the blind, and the lame, who cannot recompense us because they have no means of doing so, then we 
are blessed. That is real hospitality. 

It is arresting here to notice how our Lord saw the light of the eternal flashing upon the present. He said, 


'Thou shalt be recompensed in the resurrection of the just. 



Nearly all the dividends of Christian consecration are postponed. We shall be supplied with all necessary 
things in this world, but all the great returns will come in the life that lies beyond. 


So we pass to the last stage in this story of events in the house of the ruler. Someone in the crowd said, 
"Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the Kingdom of God." 

I believe that it was a perfectly sincere ejaculation. Some commentators treat it as an ironic exclamation. 1 
do not so understand it. To me, it seems evident that this man, whomsoever he was, one of the guests, saw 
through what Jesus had said, the gleaming glory of the Kingdom of God, saw the beauty of the ideal that 
Jesus was presenting, saw that a social order mastered by those principles, a social order in which there is 
no office-seeking, or jostling for position, a social order in which hospitality asks for no return or reward, 
but is reaching and going out towards the needy, was perfect; and so exclaimed, 

"Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the Kingdom of God." 

Now, once again we are arrested by our Lord’s answer to that exclamation. His answer took the form of a 
story. Our Lord did not deny the blessedness of the Kingdom of God in the story he told. 

He did not deny the accuracy of what the man had said, 

"Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the Kingdom of God." 

But what he did, was to say in effect; Yes, you admire the ideal, but you are not prepared to act upon it. 
Humanity may admire the ideal, but it is not prepared to enter into it. 

A consideration of the story shows first that the Kingdom of God is a Kingdom of grace, into which men 
enter by receiving a gift from God. God provides the table. Men enter the Kingdom as they receive its gift 
as from God, as they become the guests of God. 

Then it shows that the right to enter into that Kingdom of God is the right of invitation, that God is 
calling; that God says, 

"Care, for all things are now ready." 

Therefore, finally, it shows that if we are excluded from that Kingdom, it is because we refuse the 
invitation. 

The chief value of the story is that it shows why men so refuse. One man said, 

"I have bought a field, and I must needs go out and see it." 

Another man said, 

"I have bought oxen, and I go to prove them." 

Yet another said, 

"I have married a wife, and therefore I cannot come." 

One word employed by our Lord here is arresting. It is the word "excuse." The Greek verb means to be 
left aside — to beg off, and the idea is well expressed by our word excuse. There is a great difference 
between a reason and an excuse. If a man learns something when he is about eleven or twelve years of 
age, he is never likely to forget it. I was about that age when I learned the difference between a reason and 
an excuse. 1 was in school at Cheltenham. My schoolmaster was Mr. J. L. Butler. For some reason I had 



not done my home work, and I took a note from Mother, which ran something like this: "Will you please 
excuse George’s lessons today. Elizabeth Fawn Morgan." I gave it to Mr. Butler, and he was gracious, 
and he said, "Certainly, Morgan, all right.” I went to my classes, until the time came to go home. As I was 
preparing to do so I heard Mr. Butler say, "Where are you going, Morgan?" "Home, sir." "Your home 
work before you go, if you please." 

"I brought a note, sir." "I know you brought a note; that was an excuse, not a reason; you will stay and do 
your work!" 1 have never forgotten it. 

"They all began with one consent to make excuse." 

Back of an excuse is lack of desire. 

Now, examine the illustrations our Lord gave of excuses. One said he had bought land, and had to go and 
see it. That man was either a liar or a fool. You business men, would you buy land you have never seen? 
My previous remark applies to you, if you say you would. 

The next man said he had bought oxen, and was going to try them. All I have said about the first man is 
true of the second. It may be perfectly true, that you do not look a gift horse in the mouth; but you do look 
at the horse you are buying. Imagine a man buying oxen he has not proved. 

The last man said he had married a wife, and therefore he could not come. He was the most foolish of 
them all. Why didn’t he take her with him? Just excuses. 

What is the first man’s excuse? Possessions; the realm of real estate. What is the second man’s excuse? 
Oxen, labour, the realm of commerce. What is the third man’s excuse? A wife, the realm of natural 
affection. Those are the three things that are keeping more men out of the Kingdom of God today than 
any other; — earthly possessions, commerce, and natural affection. They admire the ideal, 

"Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the Kingdom of God." 

Yes, said the Master, in pictorial and parabolic form, you admire it, but you won’t come into it; and your 
excuses move in these realms. These are the things that possess the human heart, while God is excluded. 

It was a remarkable Sabbath afternoon in that ruler’s house; the dramatic incident of the healing of the 
man; the startling criticisms that Jesus uttered of guests and hosts; the exclamation of one illuminated 
mind, who saw the glory of the Kingdom; and the solemn story in which Jesus revealed the reluctance of 
the human heart to yield itself to the Kingship of God. When that was all over, he left the house, and the 
next part of the story tells what happened outside. 

Luke 14:25 

Lu 14:25-15:2 

After telling the story which illustrates the reluctance of the human heart to enter into the Kingdom of 
God, Jesus left the house of the ruler. Luke then briefly but graphically describes the scene outside, 

"Now there went with him great multitudes; and he turned, and said unto them." 

Try and visualize that scene. Luke emphasizes the fact of the crowd. He says, "great multitudes.” By this 
time in his ministry, wherever Jesus went, he was followed by the crowds; all sorts and conditions of 
people followed him, hanging upon his words, watching for his working of miracles, keenly interested in 
him, attracted by him, and evidently inclined towards him, with some kind of desire to stay with him, to 
be associated with him. 



We see him, then, coming out of the house of the ruler, and quite evidently beginning to walk away. We 
watch him in imagination, as he turned his back upon the house, and began to go on his way. The people 
who had been waiting for him, at once started after him. Then 

"He turned, and said unto them," 

That is, he turned to address them. That is the scene. 

In the rest of the chapter we have the record of what he said to these crowds; and then in the first two 
verses of chapter fifteen we find the account of the effect produced by his speech and action. Luke tells us 
of the effect produced upon two classes of people, Publicans and Sinners, and Pharisees and Scribes. 

The things he said that day were among the most solemn and searching that ever fell from his lips. It is 
important that we keep in view that eager crowd, attracted by him, inclined towards him, all of them 
feeling they wanted to be with him in some way, numbers of them feeling they would like to be enrolled 
as his followers. Jesus turned and faced them, and in what he said, we find perhaps the supreme instance 
of his statement of the terms of discipleship. In the course of his words there is a thrice-repeated phrase, 
"cannot be my disciple," "cannot be my disciple," "cannot be my disciple"; and in connection with it a 
revelation of the only terms upon which men may be his disciples. 

Moreover, this was the one and only occasion upon which he very clearly explained the reason for the 
severity of his terms. 

Consider first the terms of discipleship as here stated. I think 1 never read them without being filled with a 
certain sense of fear, without being inclined to say, Are those, indeed, the terms? Then I wonder whether I 
am a disciple. Did any one ever read that first statement about hating father and mother and wife and child 
and brother and sister, and one’s own life, without having in the mind a sense of fear? Yet he did say that, 
unless this were so, a man "cannot be my disciple." The next statement is not quite so startling at first. It 
is far more startling, however, when we face it; 

"Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple." 

That has a religious and theological and ecclesiestical m n a about it, which we are inclined to accept on 
that account. But note it honestly; 

"whosoever doth not bear his own cross.” 

Jesus did not say my Cross, but "his own cross." That must finally be interpreted by his Cross, but the 
emphasis is on a personal cross; 

"Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple." 

Then presently our Lord used the phrase a third time, summing up what he had said in the first two; 
"Whosoever he be of you that renounceth not all that he hath" — 

Father, mother, wife, children, brothers, sisters, and his own life; "Whosoever he be of you that 
renounceth not all that he bath," — and so takes up the cross, — "cannot be my disciple." 

The Lord never said it would be easy to be Christian, never once! We are wronging our message, and 
failing to fulfil our mission when we declare that discipleship is easy. 1 am convinced that we are failing 
in our appeal to young life when we represent Christianity as the secret of having a good time. We shall 
get hold of young life more successfully when we represent Christianity as Jesus did, as a crusade. The 
Cross underlies it from beginning to end. 



If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not. 


That is the point that halts us. We must remember that here we have the Oriental idiom of sharp contrasts, 
and the word hate is used as the opposite of love. It is hardly necessary to say that our Lord was not 
claiming that in order to discipleship we should have a malicious attitude of heart towards our loved ones. 
He was facing the possibility of competition in loyalty with the things that he names. And, it is arresting 
that he did not name a low thing, an ignoble thing. He was facing the possibility, which often occurs, of a 
conflict between that which is beautiful in itself, and loyalty to him. Nothing is fairer, finer, more 
beautiful in human life, than love of father, and love of mother, love of wife, and love of children, love of 
brothers, and love of sisters; and yet these fair things may, and often do. challenge our loyalty to our 
Lord. Thus he was declaring that if ever an hour strikes when there is a conflict between the call of the 
highest earthly love and the call of Christ; then there is only one thing to be done, and that is to trample 
across our own hearts, and go after him, without any compromise and any questionings. 

This must be interpreted finally by the next thing; 

"Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple." 

The taking up of the cross always means the emptying of the life of everything that is merely selfish in 
motive, and high things may become that. If there shall come a moment when a man has to choose 
between the call of Christ to sacrificial life and service in the attitudes and activities of his life, and the 
appeal of high and beautiful earthly affection, there is only one thing to be done according to these terms 
of Jesus, and that is to follow him. 

All this, our Lord made superlative as he added, 

"Yea, and his own life also.” 

Now, is there anything a man loves more than his own life? The devil and Jesus say the same thing very 
often, but from entirely different standards and with radically different meanings. It was the devil who 
first said to man, 

"Ye shall be as gods." 

And Jesus says to us, 

"Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect." 

They were both appealing to the capacity for being godlike. In the appeal there is the difference between 
heaven and hell, because the two conceptions of God are diametrically opposed. 

In connection with this statement of Jesus as to a man’s attitude to his own life, I recall words Satan spoke 
to God about a man. 

"All that a man hath will he give for his life." 

And then I remember that Jesus asked, 

"What shall a man be profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and forfeit his life? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his life?" 

These two things reveal a man’s proper estimate of the value of his own life; and gives significance to the 
statement of Jesus that unless under conditions of his call, a man hate his life also, he cannot be his 
disciple. 



The severity of these terms is self-evident; and yet is it not a little late in the day to complain of the 
severity of those terms? In 1914, that dire, dark, disastrous year when the War broke out, I hastened back 
to London from the country on that fateful August day, and day after day 1 watched the sons of Britain go. 
First there went that army of Britain which the Kaiser called "negligible." 

Close to my church in London were the headquarters of the Guards; to the right, close by, the 
headquarters of the London Scottish; and just beyond, the headquarters of Her Majesty The Queen’s 
Westminster Rifles. They were the first to go, and others followed, until five million went — before 
conscription was applied. They marched, and they marched, often enough singing Tipperary! What agony 
can lie hidden under the flippancy of a song! With splendid heroism they went. I can hear them going yet, 
the tramp of their feet through the night and day, the finest of our young manhood. 

Didn’t they love father? And mother? Didn’t they love wife, the young wife they left? Didn’t they love 
the bairns that waved them farewell? Didn’t they love brothers and sisters? Didn’t they love life? Of 
course they did; but an hour had struck when something higher than the earthly calls they loved the best, 
appealed to them, and they went in loyalty to the call that had come to them. 

That is all that Jesus wants, but he needs that. When we talk about the severity of the first line of his 
terms, the question that arises is this; Is the Christ to have a loyalty lower than the loyalty of our boys and 
yours to their country’s call? He calls for much; he calls for everything. He calls for the march that may 
have not return, and can have no compromise. 

His next statement of terms interpreted the first. 

"Whosoever doth not bear his own cross." 

The Cross is the interpretation. He demands this loyalty, because his enterprise is a crusade. 

Its method is that of the Cross, and there is no other way. He says, therefore, that unless a man come after 
him, and take up his own cross, he cannot be his disciple. Because he goes that way, his disciple must go 
that way. 

That is this cross? What is the meaning of it? A good deal of unintelligent nonsense is talked about the 
cross in the experience of the believer. I have heard good people speak of some suffering of their own, 
some physical disability, some mental trouble, some loss in material things, some very real personal 
suffering, as being the cross. They say of such experiences: "Of course we have to bear the cross." That is 
not the cross. I am never sharing in the cross merely because I am suffering. While suffering is ego¬ 
centric, while it belongs entirely to me personally, it is suffering. 

Wand God knows I am not speaking unsympathetically of such suffering, but that is not the cross. We 
never touch the realm of the Cross until we are suffering vicariously; until our suffering is the suffering of 
sympathy with others, and strength is being poured out in order to help others. That is the cross. We can 
only interpret our cross by his Cross. I have found it an arresting and revealing thing to take the demands 
of Jesus as uttered at Caesarea Philippi, and place them side by side with the greatest thing written under 
inspiration, by the apostle concerning the Lord himself. Pad wrote, 

"Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus, who, existing in the form of God, counted not the 
being on an equality with God a thing to be grasped, and held for himself, but emptied himself, taking the 
form of a Servant, being made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a Man, he humbled 
himself, becoming obedient even, unto death, yea, the death of the Cross.” 

There is the cross. "He emptied himself," "the death of the Cross." 


If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. 



"He emptied himself." If I am going after him. I must deny myself. He went all the way to the Cross. If I 
am going to be his disciple, I must consent to accept that Cross as the principle of all life and service. 

That is what he meant here. He says. If men are coming after me, they must enter into my enterprise, and 
they must go my way. Discipleship does not merely mean that it insures the salvation of the soul. It means 
fellowship with him in the travail, and then in the triumph. Unless we are prepared for that, he says we 
cannot be his disciples. 

Having thus declared the terms of discipleship, he gave the reason for the severity of his terms. He went 
right on, and said, 

"For which of you, desiring to build a tower, doth, not first sit down and count the cost.” 

Then he took another figure, that of a king going to war, taking counsel. Two illustrations; the illustration 
of the man desiring to build, and the illustration of a king going to battle. 

Why did he employ these illustrations? Why, at that point, did he take these two figures of building and 
battle, and use them in that way? 

I do not know any one passage of the New Testament that, I think, has suffered more in interpretation 
than this. The reason of this is probably to be found in one little word in the Authorized Version. In the 
Revised Version, both English and American, we read that after he gave the illustrations, he said, "So 
therefore." Now, the Authorized Version rendered that, "So likewise." That little word "likewise" has 
misled us in interpretation. If he then said, "So likewise," that must suggest that he meant, If you are 
coming after me, you must count the cost, as the man who is going to build a tower must count the cost. 
Or as a king going to war, must take counsel whether he is able to meet him that comes with twenty 
thousand, with his ten thousand; so must you take counsel as to your ability to end the war victoriously. 
That would mean that after he had stated the severity of his terms, he said in effect: If you are thinking of 
coming with me, you had better count the cost. He meant nothing of the kind. As a matter of fact, his very 
terms show that there must be no counting of cost, that if a man is to come after him, there is to be no 
comparing, and bargaining between earthly loves and the call of Jesus, that a man hesitating in the call to 
fellowship with the Cross, cannot come. He was not telling men that they must count the cost. He was 
telling them that he had to count the cost. He is the Builder. He is the Warrior King. That is why he used 
these illustrations. He said, "So therefore," that is why the terms are severe. That is why you cannot be my 
disciple save on fulfilment of these conditions. It was as though he said: I am in the world for building 
and for battle, therefore I have to reckon upon the quality of my workmen and my soldiers. 

All the Biblical revelation shines through this. He was nearly at the end of his ministry. Six months 
before, or nearly so, he had used the same two figures of speech about his work. At Caesarea Philippi he 
had said: "On this rock I will build my Church" — building"; and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it" — battle. On both occasions he revealed his own estimate of his work in the world. He came 
into it for building; he came into it for battle. He came into it principally for construction; but in the 
process of construction he had to do destructive work. He is the Builder, but he is the Warrior. This 
harmonizes with the whole Biblical revelation. Its history is that of God’s activity on behalf of a sinning 
race. It has ever been that of building, and of battle. 

The Bible opens in a garden. It closes in a city. Between the opening and closing is the story of God’s 
operation through the ages towards the building of the city; and on the way, because of sin, the Lord is a 
Man of war. 

When Charles Haddon Spurgeon issued a magazine, he called it, The Sword and Trowel. What made 
Spurgeon call the magazine that? He selected the title from the story of Nehemiah. But no one supposes 
that he named a Christian magazine because of the story only, save as he recognized its profounder 
significance. Nehemiah, and the men who built the walls of the city did so with the sword in one hand, 
and the trowel in the other. Thus our Lord’s illustrations harmonized with the revealed activities of God. 



Look again at that interested crowd, attracted, inclined towards him. He turned and gave them the terms 
of discipleship, and I believe that he saw on the faces of that crowd revelations of its thinking. The 
thinking of the crowd was the thinking of the human heart, the thinking of my heart. 

They looked at him, as though they would say, But why make thy terms so severe. We are all interested, 
we are all attracted, we are all ready to make thee King if thou wilt only consent in a certain way. We 
would like to be enrolled. 

Seeing that look, and knowing the human heart, he said in effect: I will tell you why my terms are severe. 
I am in the world for building and for battle. I want men and women who will stand by me until the 
building is done, and the battle won. Jesus is far more concerned with quality than with quantity. If the 
Church of God could only discover that lesson today, what a sifting there would be in church rolls. How 
soon we should be cleansed from our unholy boasting that we have a large membership. The story of 
Gideon is still applicable. God can do more with three hundred men that lap, than with thirty-two 
thousand of a mixed multitude. The Lord needs men he can depend upon to stand by him, laying brick on 
brick, though the bullets fly, until he has won his war, and built his city. That is why his terms are severe. 

All this he finally emphasized by another "therefore." 

"Salt therefore is good." 

He changed his figure of speech, returning to one he had used to the disciples in an earlier period of his 
ministry; 

"Ye are the salt of the earth." 

"Salt therefore is good." 

But what good is it when it has lost its savour? With a fine scorn he says, 

"It is fit neither for the land nor for the dunghill; men cast it out." 

It is no use. Men and women are no use to me, said Jesus, unless they have the true property of salt. A 
Scotch version renders that. If it have lost its tang. "Tang" is a good biting word. People who look upon 
Christianity as something pleasant and easy, have no tang, no bite, no aseptic influence in the world, 
nothing to stop the spread of corruption. 

"If the salt have lost its tang, wherewith shall it be seasoned? It is fit neither for the land, nor for the 
dunghill; men cast it out." 

Then he ended with a challenge: 

"He that hath ears to hear, let him hear." 

In conclusion, observe the results. He said, 

"He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. Now all the publicans and sinners were drawing near unto him to 
hear him." 

That is a very revealing connection. The publicans and sinners were drawing near to hear him. 

The men and women who know their own need, are the men and women who will press close to the King 
and the Saviour, who lifts a high standard. What follows? 


'The Pharisees and scribes murmured. 



The dilletante folk, quite satisfied with themselves, are not affected by what he said, but are repelled by 
what they see. They said, 

"This Man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” 

This Man who has declared terms so severe and imperative as to make the heart tremble down the 
centuries, nevertheless receives sinners, and sits down and eats with them. The effect produced on 
publicans and sinners was that they were attracted by what they heard, searching as it was. On the other 
hand, Pharisees and scribes were repelled by what they saw, because they had lost the vision of true 
values. 

Luke 15:3 

Lu 15:3-32 

I SUPPOSE if we were selecting the great chapters of the Bible, it is certain that we should choose, 
among others, this fifteenth chapter of the Gospel according to Luke. I think that would be done by the 
most superficial student of the Scriptures. It would be done by such because of its matchless pictorial 
beauty. Among all the things that our Lord said, none is more wonderful in its light and its shade, its 
colour and its glory, than this. I think, also, that those who have given longest time to the study of it, 
would still feel it to be one of the greatest chapters, and that because in a very remarkable way in this 
chapter we have focused the great fact for which the Bible stands, and the great truths revealed through 
the process of the literature. 

Now to consider it in its place in the record. Chapter fifteen must be kept in close connection with chapter 
fourteen. In the first two verses of this chapter, fifteen, we are told the effect produced by what Jesus is 
reported to have said in chapter fourteen; and the effect produced upon other people by what they saw 
him do. 

The chapter begins, 

"Now all the publicans and sinners were drawing near unto him to hear him." 

Which follows immediately upon the last words that our Lord is reported as having spoken to the crowd 
of people that he found waiting for him when he left the house of the ruler; 

"He that hath ears to hear, let him hear." 

He had been saying perhaps the severest things he ever said as to the terms of discipleship, and he ended 
by challenging those who listened to him, 

"He that hath ears to hear, let him hear." 

Luke runs straight on, and says, 

"Now all the publicans and sinners were, drawing near unto him to hear him." 

The severe things attracted the people who knew their need. 

But there was another company there, Pharisees and scribes; and they "murmured, saying. This Man 
receiveth sinners, and eateth with them." 

It would seem as though they had hardly listened to what he bad been saying. They were impressed by 
what they saw, and what they saw is revealed in what they said; 



'This Man receiveth sinners. 


What did they mean? The word "receiveth" is a very strong word. I should do no violence to it if I read, 
"This Man receiveth unto himself." 

What they saw was the attitude of Jesus towards that unwashed crowd, unwashed ceremonially, and very 
probably many of them unwashed physically, that promiscuous crowd. The rulers saw that he was 
receiving them, which means, to use a daring phrase, he was hail-fellow-well-met with them. There was 
nothing of aloofness about his attitude. He did not gather his garments about him as the rulers did, that 
they might not be defiled by their touch. Moreover, he sat down and ate with them, possibly, on that very 
occasion, sitting down with a group, and sharing their lunch with them. 

He was making himself one with the sinners, and positively eating with them. Their concern was that they 
believed that if he became the boon companion of sinning men, he would contract their defilement. They 
were quite right, if he had been such an one as they were. They could not have done it. That is the 
background. 

"And, he spake unto them this parable." 

To whom? Unquestionably, especially to his critics, but with equal certainty, to all the multitudes. The 
first value of this chapter is that Jesus addressed it to religious people. In the parable he was expressing 
the reason of his attitude to that unwashed crowd; and he was explaining why he was not polluted by his 
contact with them. 

We will take a general survey of the parable, and then examine its phases. It may be perfectly permissible 
to say that we have three parables; but if we do, we must remember that they constitute a triptych, they 
are linked up to each other, and 1 much prefer to treat Luke’s word. 

"He spake unto them this parable," 

As applying to the whole. The old Fathers declared emphatically that this is not three parables, but one 
parable in three movements. 

If we take the first only, we have not all the teaching. If we take the second, we have not all the teaching. 
If we take the third, only, there is a good deal of the teaching that is missing. If we take the first and 
second, it is not yet complete. If we take the second and third, it is still incomplete. If we take the first and 
last, we have lost something very important. All that is only to say again, that it is a threefold parable. 

What, then, is the theme of the parable? The grace of God. That is its theme from beginning to end. Grace 
is revealed as the explanation of what the rulers criticized; and grace is unveiled as what the crowd 
needed. 

What, then, are the three phases? There is the story of the shepherd. There is the story of the woman. 
There is the story of the Father. 

What do we see when we look at the shepherd? Suffering. What do we see when we look at the woman? 
Seeking. What do we see when we look at the father? Singing. Of course, each value is found in some 
measure in each story, but each has a special emphasis. The principal emphasis of the first is that of the 
shepherd who through suffering finds the sheep. The principal emphasis of the second is that of the 
persistent quest, or searching of the woman, until she find the lost drachma. 

The principal emphasis in the last is upon the gladness and the joy in the father’s house, and the father’s 
heart, when the boy comes home. Here, then, is a parable emphasizing suffering, seeking, singing. 



Now, mark the unity of the three. They are all concerned with lost things, — lost sheep, lost silver, lost 
son. In every case the lost is found and restored. In each story the issue is joy, whether it is sheep, or 
silver, or son. The lost things are found, end they are restored, the sheep to his owner, and the flock; the 
drachma to circulation, and currency, and value; and the boy to the meaning of life in his father’s home. 
They are all lost. They are all restored. Joy is the issue in every case. 

In the first two, that which is lost, is sought. In the last one, that which is lost, seeks. The shepherd sought 
his sheep. The woman sought the silver. The father did not seek the son. The son sought the father. Thus 
within the sweep of the parable Calvinists and Arminians find their place. 

A Calvinists, in the fine sense of the word, will put their chief emphasis on the first two phases. They had 
to be sought. They are quite right. But the Arminians will insist that there was nothing done for the boy 
until he sought his father, and came home. They are quite right. It is all here. Someone says he cannot 
square these things. No, you cannot square a circle. The first movement is from God. 

That is perfectly true; but man will never get the value of that movement until he seeks Divine 
sovereignty and human free will. We cannot square them. No, we never shall. The arcs constitute a circle, 
and the Lord sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and upon the circle of every metaphysical problem we are 
facing. 

Now, let us look a little more closely at the different phases. Take it as a whole, and we see God, whether 
in the first phase or the second phase or the third phase. 

Why, then, the three phases? I cannot escape from the conviction that the Fathers of the Church were right 
in their interpretation of this. In it they saw the Son in the first, the Spirit in the second, and the Father in 
the third. In the first we have a revelation of the work of God the Son; in the second an unveiling of the 
activity of God the Holy Spirit; and in the last the unveiling of the heart of God the Father. That is why I 
said at the beginning, that if we take one phase, we have truth, or any two, we have truth, but not all the 
truth. All the truth about Divine grace, all the truth about the attitude of the eternal God towards sinning 
and sinful humanity, is revealed in the three phases of this matchless story. 

As to the first. Our Lord here used a figure which he had used before. Indeed, this first phase of the 
parable is found in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, not word for word, but certainly thought for 
thought. Then, however, he applied it to the attitude of the Father; 

"Even so it is not the will of your Father who is in heaven, that one of these little ones should perish." 

Now he used it again, and unquestionably it is still a revelation of the attitude of the Father, but the search 
for the lost sheep is revealed as the work of the Son. 

What a reticent reference is here on the part of our blessed Lord, to that journey he took to find the lost 
sheep. 

"But none of the ransomed ever knew, 

How deep were the waters crossed; 

Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed through 
Ere he found his sheep that was lost. 

Out in the desert he heard its cry — 

Sick and helpless, and ready to die. 

Lord, whence are those blood drops all the way 
That mark out the mountain’s track? 

They were shed for one who had gone astray, 

Ere the Shepherd could bring him back. — 

Lord whence are Thy hands so rent and torn? — 



They’re pierced tonight by many a thorn. 


God in his Son, suffering, the journey rough and rugged and steep. No words of interpretation can be 
sufficient. Let us not attempt to express the unutterable sorrows and sufferings. 

But how does it end? With joy and that was the joy that was set before him, which made him endure the 
Cross, despising the shame, the joy of finding that lost sheep, and bearing it on his shoulders back again. 
That is the Divine grace, revealed in God the Son. 

That does not mean that God the Father does not suffer, and it does not mean that God the Holy Spirit 
does not suffer. Faber was right when he said, 

"There is no place where earth’s Sorrows Are more felt than up in heaven." 

There is no aggregate of human sorrow in human experience. I may have my sorrow, and you may have 
yours. Mine is poignant, yours is poignant, but we cannot put them together and say that your sorrow and 
mine are twice as much as mine is. But ah sorrow is centred in the heart of God. In the suffering of the 
Son we have the expression of that, and the activity of it. The way of humanity’s return is the way of 
Divine compassion, which becomes passion in suffering. This, then, is the first phase of the revelation, 
the work of the Son, suffering. 

We pass to the second. The woman is the type of the Spirit’s operation through the Church. 

From the very first page of the Bible, and throughout, the Motherhood of God is a fact recognized; and 
the Spirit of God is always the revelation of the Motherhood of God. The first reference to the Holy Spirit 
in the Bible suggests Motherhood. 

"The earth became waste and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep, and the Spirit of God 
moved." 

What an inadequate word, "moved." The word is "brooded," the great word of motherhood, 

"brooded over the face of the abyss." 

The woman is typical of the Spirit here operating through the Church. She is the Bride of the Lamb. Here, 
then, we see God the Spirit, seeking, searching. The Church is the Bride, and the Spirit through the 
Church is revealed as seeking the lost silver. It is a piece of silver, a drachma, something of value. It still 
has on it the superscription of the king, it still has on it the mintage, but it is lost, it has no purchasing 
power. It is of no current value. That, in itself, is a view of humanity. 

Not only the lost sheep that has wandered away; but the lost coin that has no purchasing value; and the 
Spirit through the Church is seen seeking, always seeking until she find it. 

Thus we come to the last phase. In it we see the Fatherhood of God. First of all we see him supplying his 
son with his substance. Everything he had, he had from his father. That is a philosophy of life. Whatever 
we spend in life of force, physical, mental, and spiritual, we obtain from God. All the forces of our life are 
his forces. The devil never made a human being. A human being! The devil never made a blade of grass. 
He has destroyed a good many. 

Another fact about God is self-evident, although it is not specifically stated. The father is seen suffering 
the loss of his son. 

"The Son of man is come to seek and save that which was lost.” 



A lost son. When a son is lost, who suffers most, the son who is lost, or the father who has lost him? 
Fathers and mothers can answer that question! We should be far more earnest in our missionary work if 
we could get into the suffering heart of God. We cannot over-emphasize the suffering of humanity. But 
humanity is suffering because it is away from God, and he is suffering more than humanity does, while 
humanity is away from him. 

Then, of course, the culminating and principal revelation of this story is that when the son gets back, the 
father is seen singing. This is an amazing picture of God. While he was yet a long way off, his father saw 
him. That is very beautiful. But the next thing is the startling thing, "he ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him." 

And the Greek word there is "kissed him much"; if we would have it in good, colloquial English, he 
"smothered him with kisses." That is a picture of God, an old man running, and so far losing his dignity as 
to fall on the neck of a besmirched lad, and smother him with kisses. What an apparent sacrifice of 
dignity I And yet we know that an old man is never more dignified than when he runs to meet his boy 
coming back. That is God. I dare not have drawn that picture, but Jesus did. 

Look again. He smothered him with kisses. But he is not clean! That is what the Pharisees were saying 
about Jesus and the unwashed crowd. Would it not be well if he waited until he is washed? Would it not 
be well to wait until those rags are removed, and he is decently clothed? 

Would it not be well to wait, and see how he does, put him on probation, and if he does well, perhaps his 
father may receive him? That is the vulgarity of our supposed respectability and accuracy that lack God’s 
love. To all our cautious criticisms the Father would say; — Let me get my arms about him, and his head 
pillowed on my breast, and then he will tell all the truth. That is God. 

It has been said that if this is the Gospel, there is no need of sacrifice and a Cross. Thirty years ago, 
Professor Ives Curtiss, of Chicago, wrote a book about Semitic religions. Among other things, he 
described the sacrifice of the threshold. If a son, whether through rebellion or legitimately, left home for a 
season, it was the habit to offer a sacrifice upon the threshold on his return. The purpose of the sacrifice 
was twofold, first an atonement for possible sin, and secondly a feast to be spread when the threshold was 
crossed. I asked Professor Curtiss, "Have you ever applied the thing you have described there, to the story 
of the prodigal son?" He looked at me, and said, "I never thought of it, but surely it may apply." 

Now. I am not going to dogmatize about it, but I do say that the sacrifice was offered, and the feast was 
the outcome. This Eastern custom, which persists to this hour, is there also. I do not want to press that, but 
do not let us be in a hurry to say that there is no sacrifice there. But even if, in the phase of the parable 
that shows the attitude of the father, there is nothing said about the Cross, go back, and watch the Son on 
his journey across the mountains with blood tracks all the way. Love will welcome the boy, but not at the 
cost of purity. 

Thus in the threefold parable we see God in the Son suffering, in the Spirit searching, and in the Father 
singing when the boy comes home. 

But Jesus had not quite done. He had something else to say, and he went on, and said it. 

"Now his elder son was in the field." 

There is another son. What are we to do with this elder son? It is rather interesting, I nearly said amusing, 
how men have struggled to explain this. I have heard it said that this is the difference between the Jew and 
the Gentile. That is very absurd, because we cannot say of the Jew what the father said of this son. The 
difference is not between Jew and Gentile. The difference is between two sons, one self-righteous, and the 
other a sinner. But that is not all. Look at this elder son, what do we find? He was devoted to his father’s 
law, and he was devoted to his father’s service; but he was entirely out of sympathy with his father’s 
heart; and therefore unable to set the true value upon his brother. The Pharisees and scribes were the men 



Jesus was looking at when he talked about the elder son. He was taking them at their own valuation, 
devoted to the law and service of God. To them he said, in effect; you cannot understand God, you cannot 
understand the heart of God; if you did, you could not look with contempt upon these men outside, with 
whom I am mixing. The elder son was out of sympathy with the heart of his father. How many sons of 
God are like that, even in the Church today! 

Some years ago I heard my friend, Samuel Chadwick, say something about this story, with which 1 am 
going to close this meditation. When he rose to preach, he said, "I am going to preach on the third Son in 
the parable of the prodigal son." Then he showed the two, the younger breaking his father’s heart, and the 
elder out of sympathy with his father’s heart. Then he said: "Isn’t there another Son? Yes, there is. He is 
the Man who was uttering the parable. He was God’s Son, his ideal Son on the human level. He never 
broke God’s heart with his sin, but he was so in sympathy with God’s heart that he died to save sinners." 
That is the third Son of the parable of the prodigal! 

Where are we? Are we related to him in very deed? Then the measure of our relationship is the measure 
in which we know what it is to suffer in order to serve and save; to seek diligently, and count no case 
hopeless; and, above all, to sing with the Father when the boy comes home. 

Luke 16:1 

Lu 16:1-13 

We are still considering the story of one Sabbath afternoon in Perea, in the last six months of our Lord’s 
ministry, — and indeed, very close to the end of it. Having uttered the parable of lost things, his teaching 
went right on. Chapter sixteen begins, 

"And he said also unto the disciples." 

He had been speaking primarily, all through, to the Pharisees and scribes, the critics. Turning from them, 
he addressed his disciples, but the word "also" shows that he still had the Pharisees in view in all he said. 

In what remains of the story of this Sabbath, that is, to the tenth verse of chapter seventeen, there are three 
distinct movements. First, 

"He said also unto the disciples," 

And this runs on to the end of verse thirteen. At verse fourteen we read, 

"And the Pharisees who were lovers of money, heard all these things; and they scoffed at him. And he 
said unto them.” 

The first verse of the next chapter begins, 

"And he said unto his disciples." 

There he resumed his teaching of his disciples, and that takes us to the tenth verse, where the story of the 
Sabbath day ends. 

We now take the first section, the things he said to his disciples. The Pharisees were men whose outlook 
on life had become completely materialized, notwithstanding the fact that they were claiming to be the 
spiritual and moral rulers of the people. In order to discover that, I go for a moment beyond the section we 
are now considering. The fourteenth verse says, 


'The Pharisees who were lovers of money, heard all these things, and they scoffed at him. 



They were mastered by desire for material gain, while claiming to be the teachers of the moral law, and 
the interpreters of spiritual life to the people. Knowing this, our Lord followed the parable concerning lost 
things, with teaching which moved entirely in the realm of money. Indeed, this underlies all the teaching 
which follows to the end of this Sabbath day. In verse one of chapter sixteen, he said: 

"There was a certain rich man." 

Verse fourteen says: 

"The Pharisees who were lovers of money." 

In verse nineteen again he said: 

"Now there was a certain rich man.” 

To his disciples he told a story, and followed it by certain clear and concise teaching about money. 

The story is one revealing the acumen and cleverness of a rogue. He was a rogue to the end. 

What he did was wrong. He had no right to change those accounts. All he did was in order that when he 
was put out of his place as steward, the friends he had made would take him in. It was extremely clever. 
One man owed a hundred measures of oil, and he let him off with fifty; and the other man owed a 
hundred measures of wheat, and he made him pay eighty. I don’t know why he made the difference 
between fifty percent and twenty percent. He had been robbing his master, and was about to be turned out 
of his office. What should he do? He decided to make himself safe by robbing his master again. He was 
an entire rascal. He said he had not strength to dig. Most probably a case of disinclination rather than 
disability. He said to beg he was ashamed. That is the only decent thing recorded of him, and yet even 
that was an evidence of pride. I am emphasizing all this because it is important. Jesus ended the story by 
saying that his lord commended him. It seems at first sight a strange story for Jesus to have told. Notice, 
however, very carefully, that there is not a single syllable that suggests that our Lord was commending 
the man for what he did. 

Why, then, did Jesus tell it? If we continue the reading, we shall see. 

"For the sons of this age are for their own generation wiser than the sons of light." 

Our Lord did not say the sons of this age are wiser than the sons of light; but 
"The sons of this age are for their own generation wiser than the sons of light." 

That is how he ends the story, and at once I see the value of it. 

It is intended to institute a contrast between the sons of this age, and the sons of light. The Pharisees and 
scribes were listening, the sons of that age; and so also were his disciples, who were going out to 
represent him, and carry on his work. He was talking to them, and by the story instituted a contrast in 
motive and in method, between the sons of this age. and the sons of light. He commended, not the action 
of dishonesty, but the acumen of the man. That is the whole point of the story. He was showing his 
disciples the astuteness, the acumen, of the sons of this age, and he said that they are wiser in their 
generation than the sons of light, more astute in carrying on their enterprises than the sons of light are in 
carrying out theirs. 

Then immediately he applied his story; 


"And I say unto you" — His disciples — "Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon of 
unrighteousness; that when it shall fail, they may receive you into the eternal tabernacles.” 



This is a great verse, the rendering of which in the King James’ Version has caused much peiplexity. 
There it reads: 

"Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness." 

Our Lord did not suggest for a single moment that we were to make friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness. There is a wide difference between "of" and "by means of." The mammon of 
unrighteousness is to be used, and used in this way. He was talking about money. He called it "the 
mammon of unrighteousness.” Unrighteousness does not there mean wickedness. Money is not immoral. 
Money is nonmoral. That is a very important distinction. Some people say money is the root of all evil. 
The Bible does not say so. Money is not the root of all evil. There is no evil in money, and there is no 
good in money. Money is entirely non-moral. It is the use of it which is good or evil. It may be used for 
good, or for bad. We can take our money, and so use it as to blast our own souls, and blast men and 
women round about us; or we can take that same money, and so use it as to bless our own souls, and bless 
men and women round about us. Some years ago there was a good deal of talk about tainted money. 

There is no such thing as tainted money. I think there is money I would refuse to receive from certain 
people. I think there are people in the world whose money I would decline to take if they offered it, not 
that the money is bad; but the people are bad; and if 1 took their money, I might be helping to damn their 
souls. 

Our Lord tells us that we are to make friends by means of money. How am I going to make friends to 
myself by the means of it? In the way exactly opposite to what this man did. He robbed his master, to 
make friends for himself, so that they would take him into their houses. Now, said Jesus, you are to use 
money in order that you may make friends by the means of it, who shall receive you into the eternal 
tabernacles. 

There is a man who does wrong, but he is clever, and his cleverness is operating for himself. 

The only admirable thing in him is his astuteness. Astuteness can be evil, but it remains astuteness. 

Now, said Jesus, the sons of this age are wiser for their own generation than are the sons of light. 

They are more astute and clever. But here is the way in which you are to be astute. You are to be astute in 
the use of your money, by making friends, that when it fails, what? When the mammon fails; they, who? 
The friends you make by its use, may receive you into the eternal tabernacles. 

Money which, in itself, is a nonmoral thing, can be used to blast or bless. In any case, there comes a day 
when it fails. Sixty seconds after a man is dead he cannot sign a check! All a man can do is to leave his 
money behind him, for other people to quarrel over, which they mostly do. 

Personally, I am a strong believer in the idea that it is a poor thing to hang on to money until we are dead. 
Make use of it, now. How? Make friends by means of it, and when it fails, in that very moment, when 
your hand is no longer able to sign any check, they, the friends you made, shall greet you in the eternal 
tabernacles. Put upon your money the measurement, not of your own generation, as these men are doing. 
It fails, when your generation ends. They are wiser "in their generation." Mark the limit of it. They are 
clever for today, and fools for ever. You make such use of your money, said Jesus, that when it fails, they 
shall receive you. 

How many investments have we made of that kind? There was a hymn which we used to sing a good 
deal, 


Will any one then at the beautiful gate. Be waiting and watching for me? 1 



Are there any who have gone on, who are likely to want to see us when we arrive, because of the use we 
made on their behalf of our wealth? Thus the measurements of the undying ages are placed by Jesus upon 
the transactions of today, in the market-place, or with our banking account. 

But he had not done. Let us, then, go on. 

"He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in much; and he that is unfaithful in a very little is 
unrighteous also in much. If therefore ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will 
commit to your trust the true riches? And if ye have not been faithful in that which is another’s, who will 
give you that which is your own?" 

Having told them the right use of money, he proceeded to show them the principle of fidelity. 

Here let us get our terms right, and go carefully, or we may miss our way. He says, 

"He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in much." 

What does he mean by that? I think the general interpretation of that passage has been that it means if 1 
am faithful in a little thing, then I shall be trusted with a big thing. That is not the real meaning of the 
statement. 

That is reversing cause and effect. He did not say, he that is faithful in a very little shall be faithful in the 
much. He said, he is. He that is faithful in the little. Who is the man faithful in the little? The man who is 
faithful in the much. If a man is faithful in the much, he will be faithful in the little. That is the true order. 
What is the little, and what the much? The little is "the mammon of unrighteousness"; the much refers to 
the eternal verities, the things of the spirit life; right relationship with God. The man who is faithful in his 
relationship with the spiritual world will be faithful in his dealing with money. It does not mean that I am 
to climb to faithfulness in the big thing, by faithfulness in the little. It means rather that I must be right 
with the big, in order to be right with the little. Another word of Jesus, uttered long before this, reveals the 
same philosophy. 

He said to his disciples, when he gave them the ethical Manifesto, "Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness," the much; "and all these things," the little, "shall be added unto you." 

He was calling men to a right view of life, to a right view of relative values. So here he said, If men are to 
be faithful in the little of mammon, they must be faithful in the much of the things of God. He that is 
faithful in the little is the man who is faithful in the much; and he who is unrighteous in the little thing, is 
the man who is unrighteous in the bigger thing. That is the principle of fidelity. 

The man who is right with God will be punctillious about little things; and if we see a man who is not 
careful about little things, we may know he is not careful about the much, the eternal things. A man 
whose spirit, mind, and body, whose whole personality, is poised towards the eternities, will treat every 
flying moment as of value. That man will never talk about killing time! 

Was there ever a more abominable phrase than that? What right have we to murder time? But men will do 
it, unless they are related to eternity. 

We sing, 

"Give every flying moment. Something to keep in store." 

And we are ever doing it, whether the thing we are keeping in store is what we want to find as harvest by 
and by, may be another question. The man, 1 repeat, whose life is poised to the ages, is the man who never 
trifles with the passing moment; and the man who is laying up treasure in the heavens is the man who will 
know how to use the mammon of unrighteousness. 



What next? "No servant can serve two masters; for either he will hate the one, and love the other' 
masters; for either he will hate the one, and love the other" — 


two 


That is, if he is a vehement sort of man; or if he is a gentle sort of man; — 

"he will hold to one, and despise the other." 

The alternative is the same in either case, but two temperaments are in view. One man is very positive and 
elemental and vehement, the sort we usually call temperamental. What a multitude of sins this word is 
made to cover today! That man will hate one and love the other. 1 think I prefer him to the other fellow. 
The other man is cooler, 

"He will hold to one, and despise the other." 

In either case the fact remains — 

"No servant can serve two masters.” 

What he meant was made clear at once as he said: 

"Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 

The emphasis there is on the word serve. You cannot serve God and mammon. You will either hate the 
one and love the other; or else you will hold to the one, and despise the other. 

Which are we doing? Are we hating God and loving mammon? Or are we loving God and hating 
mammon? Are we holding to God and despising mammon? Or are we holding to mammon, and despising 
God? When money masters a man it blasts him. When God masters a man, he makes him. And if God 
masters a man, the man does not abandon his money, but he masters his money, and he makes his money 
lay up dividends for the eternal habitations; the nonmoral money becomes a vehicle of blessing humanity, 
and glorifying God. On the other hand, the man mastered by money, will patronize God and make a 
convenience of him. It cannot he done in the last analysis, but that is what a man will try to do. 

In the whole of this teaching, our Lord was showing his disciples that there are two motives in life; love 
of money, or love of man. These Pharisees and scribes loved money. Jesus loved man. 

But if we go a little deeper, we find the principle. The love of money, in the last analysis, is love of self; 
and love of man, at its fountain head, is love of God. The Pharisees and scribes loved themselves, and 
therefore they loved money. He loved God, and therefore he loved man. 

The contrast is self-evident, and, in the light of the story he told them, it is a call to exercise wisdom. The 
sons of this age are wiser for their generation than the sons of light, said Jesus. It was his judgment upon 
the sons of light. He did not say they were not sons of light. But they lacked ability to deal with their great 
enterprises. It is passing strange how this comparison of Jesus has run all down the centuries, and remains 
true today. Take the enterprises of the devil in this city, and the enterprises of God in this city, and you 
will see exactly what Jesus meant. The devil never goes on holiday. He never goes to sleep. The sons of 
this age are far wiser in the way they advertise their wares, in the way they illuminate their buildings, in 
the way they keep what they want to keep in front of the eyes of the crowd, than are the sons of light. 
Indeed, the sons of light seem sometimes to think that saintliness is a synonym for a dim religious light. 
The contrast is seen in the difference between the way in which sometimes a man who is a church 
member conducts his own business, and the way in which he attends to the affairs of his church. 1 often 
wish 1 could get some Christian men to bring into the Church of God half the enthusiasm they are putting 
into their Rotarian business. The sons of this age are more keen, and astute, are characterized by more 
acumen, than are the sons of light. I am not arguing for sensationalism, though I would rather have that, 



than stagnation. I am not arguing for anything irreverent, or merely spectacular. 1 am arguing for an 
understanding of what Jesus said, that the sons of light ought to bring to bear the measurements of the 
eternities, and the balances of God, upon the business of the Kingdom. 

Luke 16:14 

Lu 16:14-31 

The connection of this paragraph with the one last considered is vital. It tells the story of the Pharisees’ 
interruption, and mockery of our Lord, and his teaching resulting therefrom. 

The account of the interruption is given in very few words; 

"And the Pharisees, who were lovers of money, heard all these things; and they scoffed at him." 

That is the statement, and it reveals an open and positive interruption. Luke begins by giving us the facts 
concerning these men. They were, "lovers of money," they were avaricious. The master passion of their 
lives was the love of material possession; and that was the subject concerning which our Lord had been 
talking to his disciples. When they heard this teaching "they scoffed at him." The King James’ Version 
rendered this, "they derided him." Either translation is excellent, but it may help us if we look a little 
carefully at the word thus variously translated. 

Ekmukterizo is the word. Quite literally it means to turn up the nose, or to make mouths. The root of the 
word is a word meaning snout. It is an animal word; but it came to be used of the facial expression of 
people sneering, and holding others in contempt. It signifies preeminent disdain. 

Mukterizo means that; but the word here is ekmukterizo, and the prefix ek marks the fact that they did it 
openly. These men not only looked disdainfully, they openly laughed at him, derided him. 

They were filled with scorn for this poor Galilean peasant who talked like that about money. To them, the 
teaching Jesus had been giving was so preposterous that they could not restrain their mockery. Do not 
forget that these were the moral and spiritual rulers of the people. There are still those who say that such 
teaching is characterized by other-worldliness, that it is not practical. What blasphemy there may be in the 
use of the word practical! 

Their mockery was open, and ribald, and contemptuous. That mockery gave them away, for by it they 
revealed what Luke has recorded, "they were lovers of money." The master passion of their lives was 
money. 

In reply to their mockery our Lord made certain statements, and then told them a story. The statements are 
found in verses fifteen to eighteen. 

He first brought these men face to face with a contrast of motives, the sight of man, and God; the life that 
is lived, squaring itself with the opinions of men, and the life that always keeps God in view, and acts in 
accordance with that vision. 

Then he uttered a revealing statement. 

"That which is exalted among men is an abomination in the sight of God." 

What did he mean by "that which is exalted among men"? In psalm forty-nine we have light on this. It 
deals with the subject of life conditioned by the passion for wealth. It is well worth careful study. In the 
course of it the psalmist says of the rich man: 



"Though while he lived he blessed his soul (And men praise thee, when thou doest well to thyself), he 
shall go to the generation of his fathers." 

Carefully observe that parenthetical line. 

"Men praise thee, when thou doest well to thyself." 

That is as true today as ever. We still praise men whom we call successful because they have done good 
to themselves in heaping up riches. Men will always praise their fellowmen for astute cleverness in 
amassing money. 

Then, in a statement startling for its vivid scorn, he revealed God’s attitude to this kind of thing as he 
said: 

"That which is exalted among men is an abomination in the sight of God" 

Quite literally, it is a stench in the nostrils of God. 

Then he made a remarkable comment on the whole position. 

"The law and the prophets were until John" — That is, until the time of John’s ministry, — "from that 
time the Gospel of the Kingdom of God is preached." 

The phrase, the Kingdom of God, connotes the Kingship of God, the authority of God, the sovereignty of 
God. Notice, that our Lord describes that as "good news." We are all liable to read that as though it 
referred to the Gospel of the grace of God. And so it does ultimately, but fundamentally it is the Gospel of 
the government of God. 

Now, said Jesus, the law was from Moses until John. What then? Then the good news of the Kingship of 
God. Does the good news set the law aside? He was careful to deny that thought; 

"It is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than for one tittle of the law to fall." 

The good news of the Kingship of God does not set aside the law, but it reveals its stern demands. That 
explains his next words; 

"Every man entereth violently into it." 

What did he mean by every man entering violently into the Kingdom of God? We shall find the 
explanation if we look again at the Pharisees. They were living by the standards of human opinion. 

Men were praising them because they were doing well to themselves. They were taking care of 
themselves, laying up treasure on the earth. Such men, in order to enter me Kingdom of God, would have 
to be violent, trampling under foot their prejudices. They were laughing at his idealism; they were 
deriding his contempt for gold upon the earthly level; they were mocking his view that the real value of 
money is to make friends who will receive us into the eternal habitations. To such he said in effect; you 
are quite right, in the opinion of men; you are justified in the sight of men; but God knows your hearts; 
and the thing exalted by men is a stench in the nostrils of God. The law functioned till John. Now there 
has come this new declaration, interpretation, manifestation of the Kingship of God; and if you are going 
to enter into that Kingdom, you will have to take yourselves violently. That was always his outlook on 
entrance to the Kingdom. 

"If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me." 


If any man is coming into the Kingdom, he comes that way. 



And then he suddenly made a statement about divorce. Expositors have felt the difficulty of the 
occurrence of these words at this point. Some have suggested that they constitute an interpolation by a 
later hand. I think there was a local reason for saying it there. The attitude of the rulers towards divorce at 
that time was very loose. Even Hillel had said that if a woman put too much salt in thy broth, the husband 
had a sufficient ground for divorcing her! We seem to be going back to Hillel’s idea today! Jesus knew 
these men, and he flung out for some reason, local and immediate in some sense perhaps, 

"Every one that putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, committeth adultery; and he that marrieth 
one that is put away from a husband committeth adultery." 

All the looseness had been permitted by men who had become lovers of money. 

Then he told them a story. We call it the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. We have even given him a 
name, Dives. He is not named in the New Testament. Is it a parable? I am not going to answer the 
question dogmatically. Jesus did not call it a parable. Luke does not call it a parable. 

Moreover, the fact that, while the rich man is not named, the beggar is named, makes it probable that he 
was naming an actual case. It may be a parable. If so, at least it is striking that it is the only parable of 
Jesus in which a name is given to a person. 

Whether parable or history, the story introduces us to two men, and their earthly condition is described. 
The rich man was clothed in purple and fine linen, faring sumptuously every day. The margin says, 

"Or living in mirth and splendour every day." 

As a matter of fact, the idea of mirth is not the word employed. It is quite a startling word. We have 
rendered it "sumptuously." The Greek word is lampros, which simply means brilliantly. That is to say, it 
comes from lmpo, to radiate. The use of the word does not suggest a brilliance which is admirable, but 
merely the brilliance of display. I think the word which might best translate lampros for today would be 
the word flamboyantly. The very garbing of the man was that of luxury; and he was living flamboyantly. 
That is the one outstanding fact concerning him. We are not told this man was guilty of any sin which we 
should denounce as vulgar. His life was one of flamboyant display. 

He was a rich man, self-centred, displaying ostentatiously his wealth. Even the word Luke names for 
"gate," when he says the beggar was laid at his gate is a word that means a gate of beauty. It is important 
thus to see the sort of man he was. Neither then, nor now, would any earthly court of justice arrest or 
condemn that man. On the contrary, men would justify him, speak well of him; he was doing good to 
himself. In our Lord’s presentation of him the emphasis is on his flamboyant ostentation. 

Look at the other man. Our Lord has put the threnody of real pathos into his description of this man 
Lazarus. 

"A certain beggar named Lazarus ... full of sores." 

We must go to Eastern lands to understand that. 

"And desiring to be fed with the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s table." 

Don’t put in there, "and no man gave unto him." That is from the parable of the prodigal son. I have heard 
those words positively added in that connection. He may have received the crumbs. We are not told he did 
not. We have simply a picture of abject poverty, of a pauper on life’s highway, without question through 
certain social conditions, because the sequel proves that he was a godly man. And Jesus added: 


Yea, even the dogs came and licked his sores. 



There was more kindness in the dogs than in the heart of the man who lived in the house, in purple and 
fine twined linen. Even if we suppose that Lazarus did gain the scraps from the rich man’s table, the rich 
man would not know about it. There was no generosity in letting him have the crumbs. We do not prove 
our care for any poor, wretched beggar by the wayside, when we give away the things we have already 
flung away, rummage sales notwithstanding! 

That is our Lord’s contrast. Now, the Pharisees would have spumed the beggar, and glorified the success 
of the wealthy man. 

But the story of the two men is not ended. Our Lord went on with it. Something happened. 

"It came to pass, that the beggar died." 

"And the rich man also died." 

They both died. The man with all his wealth could not bribe the grim rider upon the pale horse. 

He died. The beggar could not postpone the event. He died! They shared the common lot. They are both 
dead. That company of Pharisees, if there bad been any sorrow, might have said of the beggar, 

"Poor wretch! what a blessing a man like that should have gone!" But of the other they would have said: 
"It is very sad this man has gone. We wonder what he was worth!" Indeed, they might have said: "What a 
successful man! Let us write his story for the encouragement of youth." 

They both died! Is that all? No. said Jesus, that is not all. Death comes to all, but it does not end all. It 
does not end all for the rich man. It does not end all for the beggar. It does not end all for any man. 

Well, what was the difference? It does not say that Lazarus was buried at all. Indeed, the probability is 
that he never was buried, for at that time in Jerusalem, unknown and unclaimed beggars who died by the 
highway were carried to Tophet, Gehenna, and flung out where the fires were burning to destroy offal. 

The possibility is that the man whose business it was to clean things up, the scavenger, got the sore- 
infested body, and pitched it out to Tophet, the actual Gehenna, burning outside the city. 

Well, what about the rich man? He "died, and was buried.” Exactly. 11 would be interesting to know what 
the funeral cost! 

Now, it is all over. They have got rid of one body in Tophet, and one body is buried. But, said Jesus, it 
was by no means over. Using the terminology of the theology of the Jews, he said, when the beggar died, 
"he was carried away by the angels into Abraham’s bosom." 

Thus the Jews described the place "under the altar," — another Jewish phrase, — where the souls in bliss 
were, after the earth life. Jesus said the angels carried him into the light where there was no more 
darkness; into the peace and rest of the bosom of Abraham, where there were no more sores, and no more 
hunger. 

What, then, about this other man who was buried? He was "in Hades." Hades is the world of departed 
spirits. That is where Lazarus had gone. They were both in Hades. But in the world of departed spirits, the 
Master says one had reached Abraham’s bosom, the place of rest and quietness and healing and peace; the 
other "lifted up his eyes, being in torments and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. And he 
cried and said, Lather Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger 
in water, and cool my tongue; for I am in anguish in this flame. But Abraham said, Child, remember that 
thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things; but now he is 
comforted, and thou art in anguish. And besides all this, between us and you there is a great gulf fixed, 
that they that would pass from hence to you may not be able, and that none may cross over from thence to 



us. And he said, I pray thee therefore, father, that thou wouldest send him to my father’s house; for I have 
five brethren; that he may testify unto them, lest they also come into this place of torment. But Abraham 
saith, They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear them. And he said, Nay, father Abraham; but if 
one go to them from the dead, they will repent. And he said unto him. If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they j e persuaded, if one rise from the dead." 

What was the point of the narrative in its application to the men to whom our Lord was talking? 

First he was showing the importance of the right use of privilege in this life. Here was a man who made 
no friends by means of the mammon of unrighteousness. 

He was showing, therefore, that the conditions beyond this life result from the facts of life here. 

The man who lives, doing good to himself, and the whole world justifies him and lauds him, is an 
abomination to God; and it is so because that man by that very self-centred life, is blasting his own soul. 
When he passes over, he passes over into the condition which he has created for himself. 

Perhaps the most arresting thing is the final word. This man says, Send someone to my brethren; and the 
answer that comes to him from the bosom of Abraham is, They have Moses and the prophets; they would 
not hear if one rose from the dead. 

That statement reveals the tremendous fact that life which is not affected by moral considerations will not 
be affected by the miraculous. A little later on another man named Lazarus died, and Jesus raised him 
from the dead. We are told distinctly that these same men tried to kill him! There came a day when they 
put Jesus to death, and he rose from the dead, but his resurrection from the dead made no appeal to men 
who lacked the moral sense which puts God first, and measures all life by the standards of eternity. 

This is the one occasion in all the teaching of our blessed Lord when the curtain is drawn back, and we 
are permitted to look at life beyond the present. "He died." That does not end the story. 

Carried by the angels; buried and awake in anguish; which? It depends on whether life is adjusted to the 
Kingdom of God, or conformed to the false standards of men. 

Luke 17:1 

Lu 17:1-10 

In these first ten verses we have the account of the last stage in Luke’s wonderful story of a Sabbath 
afternoon in Peraea. Having rebuked the Pharisees for their scoffing, our Lord turned again to his 
disciples, and his teaching is a sequence and a sequel. In this paragraph we have his teaching on four 
distinct matters. First teaching on the subject of offences, (verses one and two); then teaching on the 
subject of forgiveness, (verses three and four); then teaching on faith, (verses five and. six); and finally 
teaching concerning service, (verses seven to ten). 

"It is impossible but that occasions of stumbling should come; but woe unto him, through whom they 
come! It were well for him if a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were thrown into the sea, 
rather than he should cause one of these little ones to stumble." 

These words were spoken in the interest of those whom our Lord described as "little ones." In Matthew, 
we find an occasion when he used the same figure of speech, "little ones" evidently referring to children. 
Here he was not speaking of children specifically. 1 do not mean that children are excluded. They were 
included in what he said; but he was speaking in the interest of the despised crowd that the Pharisees were 
holding in contempt, and criticizing him for coming into close contact with them. 



Notice his recognition of world conditions then, which conditions abide even until today. He said it is 
impossible but that occasions of stumbling should come. All round about these little ones, all round about 
men and women everywhere, there are occasions of stumbling, causing them to stumble and fall and fail 
and sin. He recognized that these things are inevitable. While doing so, the solemnity of his next word, 

"But woe unto him, through whom they come." 

Is a revelation of the wrong of being the cause of such occasions? 

These facts remain true today. Take the land as we know it today, our own land. Take the city as we know 
it today, our own city. Take the conditions of human life as we know them anywhere. 

Wherever we examine, whether in the slum areas, or on the boulevards, whether in the university, or the 
penitentiary, wherever life is being lived, we find occasions of stumbling. Here, then, is our Lord’s word. 
The occasions of stumbling are there, "But woe unto him, through whom they come." 

The inevitability of stumbling-blocks in the way of men does not remove responsibility from those who 
put them there. A tremendous consideration, having the widest application. Here our Lord was tracing the 
fault, and the failure, and the sin, and the breakdown of men, to the reason for it, to those who create these 
stumblingblocks, whomsoever they may be. He was going behind the fall of a little one, to find the man 
who put the stumbling-block in that little one’s way. 

Our Lord did not say that the stumbling may not be wrong in itself. He did not say that the sin of those 
who fall may not be a real sin; but for the moment he was considering causes, and he was saying in effect: 
The man who put the stumbling-block in the way of the little one is more guilty than the little one who 
fell over the stumbling-block. 

There is a common consciousness abroad in the world today which recognizes the truth of that. 

Think of a situation in which we have been living for sixteen years all told. 1 am thinking of the War. 1 
take this word of Jesus, and apply it there. It is a wide application, hut it is justified. It is impossible hut 
that occasions of stumbling should arise, hut woe unto him through whom they arise. The last guilt of the 
War is upon those who caused it. Who were they? 1 have only referred to this in order to ask you to 
observe how extremely anxious all the nations involved in the War are to decline the blame for it. The 
common underlying human conscience is ringing true to the thing Jesus said. Offences will come, but 
woe unto the man through whom they come. 

Whereas the principle applies nationally and racially, it applies also individually. Did that boy go wrong? 
He went wrong, and his wrong was sin. Was there someone who put a stumbling-block in his way? Then 
the man who did it, or the girl who did it, is supremely guilty before the High Court of Heaven. I need not 
labour the point. It is so self-evident. 

Now notice the woe. 

"Woe unto him, through whom they Come." 

The woe is not defined. Do not read this carelessly. Our Lord did not say that the woe upon such an one is 
that he shall have a millstone hanged about his neck, and be thrown into the sea. 

That is not the woe. That is the way of escaping the woe. "It were well for him." Christ was saying in 
effect; Rather than cause another to stumble, it were good for a man to he drowned in the depth of the sea. 
That might be a way of escape from the sin, and so from the woe that falls upon the man who is the 
occasion of the stumbling. Our Lord leaves the woe undescribed, leaves its nameless, unless we 
remember that he was now talking to his disciples, immediately after having given them a glimpse of life 



beyond death. If we read the story of "the little one," Lazarus, at the gate of Dives, and then see them in 
the life beyond, we may have some understanding of the woe. 

The principle is one we do well to ponder, not only in its application, as we have said, to world affairs and 
conditions; but also to ourselves. These boys and these girls, these men, and these women, these simple, 
foolish souls, will find pitfalls everywhere, and they will fall over them; hut the ultimate guilt of the man 
or the woman, or the society, for the condition that placed the stumbling-blocks is greater than that of the 
persons who fall over them. 

So he passed to the second subject. 

"Take heed to yourselves; if thy brother sin, rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive him. And if he sin 
against thee seven times in the day. and seven times turn again to thee, saying, 1 repent; thou shalt forgive 
him." 

There was no break. Our Lord went straight on, and although there is a sudden and apparent change, he 
was really stating the case from the other side. Supposing some man does put a stumbling-block in my 
way, supposing he sins against me, what is to be my attitude towards him? 1 am to rebuke him. I am to 
point out the thing that he has done; and if he repent, I am to forgive him. 

And if in a day-mark it — if in one day that man put a stumbling-block in my way seven times, or seven 
different stumbling-blocks, and comes hack and says, he repents, I am to forgive him seven times. It is not 
possible but that occasions of stumbling shall come; but woe unto the man through whom they come. It 
were well for him to escape from the woe if a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he should be 
thrown into the sea: but take heed to yourselves; if thy brother sin, rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive 
him. 

If a man put a stumbling-block in my way, my first duty is to rebuke him. If he repent, I am to forgive 
him. If I do that, I am seeing to it that I am putting no stumbling-block in the way of the man who put the 
stumbling-block in my way. 

Notice very carefully, that our Lord said if he repent, forgive him. We are not to forgive a man if there is 
no sign of repentance. If there is no sign of change of mind, if he persists in his sin, if he persists in doing 
the thing we have rebuked, we are not to forgive him. Forgiveness is based on his repentance. And yet, 
when our Lord repeated it, he said if he shall do this seven times, and say he repent. I am to forgive him. 
That sharply pulls me up. At first he said, If he repent, forgive him; and then, knowing the human heart, 
our Lord put the matter on another level, and said that if the man says he repents, I am to forgive him. 
Better to secure the sanctity and the beauty of our own character by being ready to forgive seven times, 
even though the man is not sincere, than by refusing forgiveness to a truly repentant soul, be in danger of 
putting a stumbling-block in his way. 

Then we read: 

"And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith." 

That is arresting. I should not have been surprised if Simon Peter had said it, but Luke, the careful writer, 
says, 

"The apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith.” 

There was unanimity in their sense of difficulty. They said, "Increase our faith." They never spoke more 
intelligently than they did in that moment. The appeal was the expression of their sense of the difficulties 
of life as he had thus presented it to them. Rather than cause a little one to stumble, it would be well to 
have a great millstone hanged about the neck, and be thrown into the sea; and yet if your brother is 
causing you to offend, you are to rebuke him, and if he repents, you are to forgive him seven times a day. 



And the apostles said, Lord, "increase our faith." It was intelligent, because they did not say, Lord, 
increase our love. No, they said, Increase our faith, that which takes hold upon the unseen, and brings it to 
bear upon all life’s activities. 

"Faith is ... the evidence of things not seen." 

Increase our faith. Give us a larger, firmer grasp upon the eternal verities, or else we cannot live this way. 
The reply of Jesus was significant and revealing. 

"If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye would say unto this sycamine tree. Be thou rooted up, and 
be thou planted, in the sea; and it would obey you." 

1 have spoken of their appeal as a highly intelligent one, and I think it was so, but notice his correction. 
They said, "Increase our faith." He said in effect: you do not want more faith. You do not want, if you are 
going to talk about bulk, anything bigger than a mustard seed. It is not bulk you want, it is not quantity of 
faith you need, it is faith of a certain quality. 

That is there in a grain of mustard seed that is distinctive? Life. The life in a grain of mustard seed is 
enough in its operation finally and fully not merely to uproot a sycamine tree, but to uproot a mountain. 
Our Lord said "mountain" once on another occasion; 

"Even if ye shall say unto this mountain. Be thou taken up and cast into the sea, it shall be done.” 

In Italy there is a remarkable tomb. An enormous block of granite was brought and placed there by order 
of the man who is buried underneath. Before he died he arranged that this great mass of granite should be 
laid over his tomb; and he did so, saying that he did it in order that if there ever was a resurrection, it 
might be certain he should never rise! We smile at the folly of it. It is an interesting fact that this block of 
granite weighing tons is there, but split in two. Between the hour of his sepulture and the placing of that 
block over his grave, a bird flying across carrying an acorn, happened to drop the acorn right there. They 
put the granite slab in place, and if you see it now, that enormous slab of granite weighing tons, is split 
clean through the middle and the oak tree from the acorn is there, growing straight up through it 1 The 
living power in the acorn has split the granite. If you have faith as a grain of mustard seed, if your faith 
has but a living quality, if your faith is more than a dead orthodoxy, the acceptance of certain statements 
as true intellectually, if it is a living thing, which in your life is producing results that are in consonance 
with the things you profess to believe, then there is nothing impossible, said Jesus. You will be able to 
forgive your brother seven times. You will see to it you put no stumblingblocks in the way of men. 

Then he came to the last of these four matters, and again there is an apparent contrast, but he was going 
straight on; 

"But who is there of you, having a servant plowing or keeping sheep." 

The "but" shows connection. He knew that if men have faith as a grain of mustard seed, that if they have 
the faith which can remove mountains, there is a danger of pride. 

Therefore he said: 

"When ye shall have done all the things that are commanded you, say, we are unprofitable servants.” 

This he introduced by a parable of contrast. He said: 

"Whom is there of you, having a servant — and the word is dodos, it is a slave" — "having a slave 
plowing or keeping sheep, that will say unto him, when he is come in from the field, Come straightway 
and sit down to meat," and I will wait on you. 



Won’t he rather say, Get ready for me, and when I have eaten, then you may eat? 


"Doth he thank the servant because he did the things that were commanded?" 

With that little parable in mind, let us go back for a moment in Luke’s Gospel. In chapter twelve, we read, 

"Let your loins be girded about, and your lamps burning; and be ye yourselves like unto men looking for 
their lord, when he shall return from the marriage feast; that, when he cometh and knocketh, they may 
straightway open unto him. Blessed are those servants." that is the same word, douloi. "Blessed are those 
slaves, whom the lord when he cometh shall find watching; verily 1 say unto you, that he shall gird 
himself, and make them sit down to meat, and shall come and serve them." 

There he was speaking of himself, and he declared that when his servants’ days’ work is over, he will 
make them sit down, and he will wait on them. Here he said, Can you conceive a situation like that? Is 
that the ordinary thing? It was a parable in contrast. He was showing them the ways of the world. He had 
already told them what he would do with them. He was warning them against pride in spiritual power. He 
had just said, If you have faith as a grain of mustard seed you will see mighty things done. Now he said in 
effect: Don’t forget when you see the mighty things done, because you have faith that is a living faith, 
you are not to take any credit for the things you have done. You are to be delivered from pride even in the 
hour of spiritual victory, for even at the best, we are unprofitable servants, and we have only done our 
duty. The marvel is that presently he will do for us what earthly lords never do for their slaves. But it will 
be wholly of grace, nothing we have a right to claim, nothing which ought to give us for one moment the 
lifted chin, or an air of braggadocia, or the strut of pride. I wonder if we believe that. Service that looks 
for reward is selfish. Yet how often we talk of the rewards that are coming. To serve for reward is not 
Christian, but anti-Christian. He emptied himself. He served for "the joy that was set before him." Yes, 
but what was the joy? The joy of lifting other people, and blessing them. 

And so the story of a wonderful Sabbath afternoon ends. For one moment, in conclusion look back on it. 1 
watch Jesus all through these circumstances, and how radiant and wonderful he appears. The whole 
movement began in a criticism of Jesus for breaking the Sabbath day, when he healed the man. Then it 
continued in criticism of him for making himself the Companion of sinning men. It went on with laughter 
at him for his other worldliness of outlook. As through the day, the Sabbath day, the Sabbath afternoon, 1 
watch him, the first thing that arrests me is that for him on the earthly level there was no Sabbath. Rest 
was broken in upon everywhere. The social group in the house broke in upon his rest, by reason of the 
falseness of their living; the sinning crowds broke in upon his rest, by reason of their wounds and 
weariness and need. The scoffing rulers broke in upon his rest, by their ribaldry and their sneering. And 
the sincere but slow disciples also broke in upon his rest. 

Yes, but look again. As we do so we see that on the eternal plane, far removed from all that which ruffled 
the surface of earthly experience, his was perpetual Sabbath. All the way through he was marked by a 
complete serenity, and an unfailing strength. In quietness and in confidence he took his way through. He 
is seen as the radiant Lord and Master of us all; giving up all thought of rest in the interest of humanity; 
and all the time resting in God, and held secure. 

Luke 17:11 

Lu 17:11-37 

In Luke’s narrative, considered from the standpoint of the historical or chronological sequence, there is a 
gap between verses ten and eleven in chapter seventeen. There is no doubt that our Lord was in Peraea 
when the message came to him that Lazarus was sick; it was there that he tarried; and thence he went and 
raised Lazarus from the dead. The story is found in John eleven. In that same chapter we find that after he 
had raised Lazarus, he travelled north to Ephraim, where he tarried, for how long we are not told, but for 
some time apparently, in quietness, with his disciples. 



The story as we have it here in Luke, takes up at that point, and we find him travelling still further north 
than Ephraim, on the border line between Samaria and Galilee. 

"And it came to pass, as they were on the way to Jerusalem, that he was passing along the borders of 
Samaria and Galilee." 

That does not mean that he went into Samaria. It does not mean that he went into Galilee. He had already 
left Galilee, not to go back, until after his Cross and resurrection. The opening phrase of this paragraph, 
"As they were on the way to Jerusalem," does not mean that at that time he was on his actual way to the 
city. The fifty-first verse of chapter nine marks the breaking point between Caesarea Philippi and the final 
six months in the ministry of Jesus. 

"It came to pass when the days were well nigh come that he should be received up, he stedfastly set his 
face to go to Jerusalem." 

That was six months before the Cross during which he was moving resolutely towards the ultimate. That 
is the fact which Luke had in mind when, at this point, he wrote, 

"It came to pass, as, they were on their way to Jerusalem." 

In the next chapter, eighteen, at verse thirty-one, we read, 

"He took unto him the twelve, and said unto them. Behold, we go up to Jerusalem." 

That is the record of the beginning of the final journey to Jerusalem. 

In this section we have two things; an incident, that of the ten lepers; and following upon it, teaching 
which Jesus gave on the subject of the Kingdom, as the result of something said to him. 

1 am almost inclined to say that the narrative of the ten lepers needs no interpretation. It is so explicit, and 
full of beauty. We may, however, tarry to emphasize two or three things. It is arresting to see these ten 
men, not daring to come near Jesus, standing away off, and reduced by leprosy, to the common 
consciousness of humanity. There were ten of them, and one of them was a Samaritan. 

"Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans," and it is equally true that Samaritans had no dealings with 
Jews. But we see them here united by common misery. They were reduced to the consciousness of their 
common humanity by that misery. Under such conditions men forget the things that hold them apart. It 
would almost seem as though there may be occasions when trouble and misery are beneficent, if they 
reduce men to the consciousness of their common humanity, and make them forget the things that divide. 
We passed through appalling experiences a few years ago. 

Oh, the misery of it, the agony of it; but for those four years and three months manhood was reduced to a 
common human consciousness. In that misery, men had no remembrance, no consciousness of the things 
over which they had quarrelled, and that had divided them, before the misery and the calamity came. The 
trouble is that when the misery passed, they remembered them all again. 

Another arresting matter in this incident, is the method of Jesus with these men. In chapter five we had 
the story of Jesus and a leper, and there we were told; — 

"And it came to pass, while Jesus was in one of the cities, behold, a man full of leprosy; and when he saw 
Jesus, he fell on his face, and besought him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. And he 
stretched forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I will; be thou made clean." 



"And straightway the leprosy departed from him. And he charged him to tell no man; but go thy way. and 
show thyself to the priest." 

Notice his method with that man. Here we have something different. When these men lifted up their 
voices, "saying, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us, when he saw them, he said unto them. Go, and show 
yourselves unto the priests." 

He did not touch them, and did not say, I will, be thou made clean. He said, Go and show yourselves to 
the priests. In the earlier incident he cleansed first, and then sent the men to the priest. Here he sent them 
to the priests, and cleansed them on their way. I do not know why in one case he did one thing, and in 
another case another. The difference speaks of the variety in our Lord’s dealings with men, even in the 
case of leprosy. And yet, less things than that, have sometimes divided the followers of Christ into 
sections. The pity of it! 

It is noticeable, however, that in both cases he send them to the priests. Why? The answer is found in the 
book of Leviticus, in chapters thirteen and fourteen, which contain the law of the leper. 

In the Divine economy the priest was appointed, to examine the leper and see whether he was suffering 
from true leprosy or false. Moreover, the priest was the one who was to pronounce him clean, if he were 
clean. So Jesus told these men to obey the Mosaic economy, in order that the priest might pronounce 
them clean. 

His method with these ten was that of sending them to the priest, before they were cleansed. 

Therefore their going was the going of faith. Evidently they were cleansed as they journeyed. 

Then the astonishing element in the narrative emerges. There were ten of them cleansed, and only one 
came back to thank God. Jesus said, 

"Were not the ten cleansed? But where are the nine?" 

What a revelation of the fact that Christ values gratitude, and misses it when it is not expressed. 

We had another illustration of it in chapter seven. When he went to the house of Simon he missed the 
common courtesy of the Eastern home. "You gave me no water for my feet, you gave me no kiss, my 
head with oil you did not anoint; you neglected the common courtesies.” Are we not all in danger of being 
among the nine, rather than being represented by the one, forgetting and failing in our praising? We have 
almost lost the art of pure praise. Even our hymns of praise merge into thanksgiving, which is less than 
praise. Thanksgiving is the expression of our gladness that God is good to us. Praise is worship, 
adoration, the expression of our sense of the goodness and the glory of God. In praise we give to God. Let 
us never forget that in the Old Testament God has caused it to be written by inspiration, 

"Whoso offereth praise glorifieth God." 

And at least, we ought to give him thanks for what he does for us. Were there not ten cleansed? Where are 
the nine? 

Our next section contains teaching on the Kingdom, first to the Pharisees, about the immediate, verses 
twenty and twenty-one; and then to the disciples, about the ultimate, verses twenty-two to thirty-seven. 

The Pharisees asked him. 


When the Kingdom of God cometh? 



That question, as they asked it, was a satirical question. Let us glance on to the nineteenth chapter, and the 
eleventh verse; 


"And as they heard these things, he added and spake a parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, and 
because they supposed that the Kingdom of God was immediately to appear." 

That statement shows the attitude of the people towards him. There was a widespread conviction that he 
was going to establish the Kingdom of God, as they understood the establishment of the Kingdom of God. 
All through our Lord’s ministry, his difficulty with the rulers, as well as with the people, was that they 
had a mistaken idea of the Kingdom of God. They were looking merely for an earthly kingdom. They 
were expecting the power of Rome to be broken, the despotism of Rome ended, and that a kingdom 
would be established then and there, of a material nature. Against that false and materialistic conception 
Jesus flung himself in all his teaching. These Pharisees knew that he was making his way to Jerusalem; 
and so they asked him when the Kingdom of God was coming. The cynicism of the inquiry is self- 
evident. 

When we understand the spirit of the question, we understand his answer. That answer consisted of two 
negatives, and a positive. The first negative; 

"The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation." 

The second negative; 

"Neither, shall they say. Lo, here! or, There." 

The positive; 

"For lo, the Kingdom of God is among you." 

He began by saying, 

"The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation." 

1 do not know any passage which has suffered more at the hand of expositors than this. It has been 
interpreted to mean that the Kingdom of God comes so quietly, that its coming cannot be seen. That is not 
so. When the Kingdom of God comes, it is seen at once, whether in a man, or a nation. 

Everything depends upon the meaning of the word "observation.” Now. as a matter of fact, that is the only 
place in the New Testament where the abstract noun in the Greek, parateresis, which we have translated 
"observation," occurs. The verb, paratereo? from which it is derived, is also rare. It only occurs in Mr 3:2, 
Lu 6:7, Lu 14:1 Lu 20:20, Ac 9:24 and in Ga 4:10. An examination of these will show that the word is 
always sinister. It always means the watching of hostility. 

Thus our Lord declared that the Kingdom of God is not manifested to eyes that are watching critically, 
inspired by hostility. Again, Neither, said Jesus, shall they say, Lo, here, or There. That is to say, it will 
never come with localized effect, so that men can say, Here is its centre, or there. 

Then he made the positive declaration. He said, 

"The Kingdom of God is among you." 

Not within you, but among you The word is entos, and its use with the plural always means in the midst, 
not within an individual, but in the midst of a group. Here again we are face to face with one of the 
common and popular misinterpretations of a great saying. It is affirmed that Jesus meant that the 
Kingdom of God is within every man. He certainly did not say that the Kingdom is within the man who is 



hostile to the Kingdom of God. The men to whom he was then speaking, he denounced presently as 
whited sepulchres, and hypocrites. The Kingdom was not within them. The Kingdom of God was among 
them then, because the King was there. 

Then he turned to his disciples. 

"And he said unto the disciples, The days will come, when ye shall desire to see one of the days of the 
Son of man, and ye shall not see it. And they shall say to you, Lo, there! Lo, here! go not away, nor 
follow after them." 

He was speaking about the period that was then just ahead, when he would no longer be among them as 
he then was. In chapter ten, verses twenty-three and twenty-four, we read, 

"Blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye see; for I say unto you, that many prophets and kings 
desired to see the things which ye see, and saw them not; and to hear the things which ye hear, and heard 
them not." 

He was then referring to the days of his earthly ministry. Now he said to the disciples, 

"The days will come when ye shall desire to see one of the days of the Son of man, and ye shall not see 
them." 

That is to say, the days are coming when I shall not be here as I am with you now. The days are coming 
when the Kingdom will not be among men in the sense it is among you now, because I am here. He then 
charged them that during that period they were not to be seduced. Some would arise who, in his absence, 
would say Christ is here, or Christ is yonder. They will say, Lo, here, or Lo, there. They will localize the 
place for the Kingdom. Do not be seduced during that period. We are in that period now. While the 
spiritual presence of Christ abides, as to bodily presence, he is absent, and has been since his Ascension. 
Every now and then somebody has arisen, and said, Lo, here, or There; here is the Man, or here is the 
centre; and alas, many of the elect have been seduced on the way through the centuries. Against this peril 
our Lord was warning his disciples. 

Having referred to the period immediately ahead in that way, he then tells them of the ultimate. 

"For as the lightning, when it lighteneth out of the one part under the heaven, shineth unto the other part 
under heaven; so shall the Son of man be in his day." 

The period of his absence will end with the manifestation of the Son of man, in a coming and an 
unveiling, which will be so patent that all men shall know that the day has come. 

Then, in an aside, he said, 

"But first must he suffer many things and be rejected of this generation." 

Even his disciples were hoping he was going to set up the Kingdom then on a material basis. 

No, he said, 1 am on the way to the Cross. That must precede the final manifestation. 

He then went on to show the conditions which will exist when he comes. He told them that in the day of 
his advent, in the day of his unveiling, in the day when the Son of man is revealed, after the period in 
which he is hidden, he will not find everybody ready and waiting for him. Things will be going on just as 
they were in the days of Noah and Lot. All the ordinary avocations of life on the material plane, eating 
and drinking, giving in marriage, buying and selling, will be going on, when suddenly, crashing across the 
commonplaces of life, the Son of man will be manifested. The day of the unveiling of the Son of man will 
break upon all the world’s affairs suddenly. 



He said, moreover, that it will be a punitive breaking in. It will be a day of punishment and a day of 
discrimination, 


"I say unto you. In that night there shall be two men in one bed; the one shall be taken, and the other shall 
be left." 

The one taken is the one that is punished, not the one left. There is nothing here about the second coming 
of the Lord so far as the Church is concerned. That is not the subject. Our Lord here was dealing with 
world conditions; he was declaring the judgment of all that he will find contrary to himself. When the Son 
of man comes, his coming will be so definite and positive, that men cannot miss it. There will be no need 
to announce it. It will be like the lightning’s flash, illumining all the heavens. In that day he will find the 
world going on just as in the days of Noah and Lot; and he will find people true to him as well as people 
submerged in their iniquities. Therefore his advent will be a coming in punishment, and yet of 
discrimination. 

The disciples said to him, "Where, Lord?" Is not that arresting? He was warning them against that idea of 
locality, and yet they said, Where? Their "Where?" was geographical. Their "Where?" 

I was materialistic. What did he say? 

"Where the body is, thither will the eagles also be gathered together." 

His "where" was universal and moral. They said, Where will this happen? Where will be the centre of thy 
coming? And he said, Where the body is, the eagles are gathered. Where that is, which needs dealing 
with, there the coming will be a universal thing, dealing with all life, and dealing with it completely. 

All this teaching had to do with earthly conditions. The heaven beyond, to which the saints of God will be 
gathered, is not referred to at all. He was referring to the terms of the people expecting the Kingdom, and 
the terms of the Pharisaic criticism; and he said in effect; Yes, there will be a day when the earthly 
Kingdom shall be set up. That earthly Kingdom will he set up when the Son of man comes; and when he 
comes, there will be no need for any special announcement of his arrival. Lo, here, or There; all the earth 
will know. 

Will he find all the earth waiting for him? On a later day he said, 

"When the Son of man cometh shall he find faith on the earth ?" 

This should read, 

"Shall he find the faith on the earth?” 

He did not answer the question, but the obvious inference is that in the day of his coming he will not find 
"the faith" triumphant on earth. There will be mixture. Here he reveals the same truth. The world will be 
going on just the same, eating and drinking, marrying, buying, selling. But when he comes, the whole 
process ends; and the ending will be the ending of everything that offends, and the true order will be 
established. Only the things that are in harmony with the Divine Kingship will remain. 

Luke 18:1 

Lu 18:1-30 

In these thirty verses we find the last things in the public ministry of our Lord, as recorded by Luke, prior 
to the final journey to Jerusalem. If for a moment we glance on to verse thirty-one, we find these words: 




And he took unto him the twelve, and said unto them. Behold, we go up to Jerusalem. 


That is where the story of the final journey begins. 

Here, then, we find ourselves in the same general surroundings as those which have characterized our last 
few meditations. His disciples were still with him. The critical rulers were still standing by. And all about 
him was the general and promiscuous Crowd. 

In this paragraph there are two sections; first two parables that fell from the lips of our Lord; and then two 
incidents, which unquestionably took place in close connection. 

The first parable was spoken to his disciples. 

"And he spake a parable unto them," 

Begins chapter eighteen, and the "them" must be interpreted by a glance back to the twenty-second verse 
of the previous chapter, 

"He said unto the disciples." 

As there, so here, he was speaking to his disciples. Then, in the same realm of ideas, Jesus addressed 
himself to others; 

"And he spake also this parable unto certain who trusted in themselves that they were righteous." 

The first parable was spoken specifically to his disciples; the second quite evidently specifically to the 
critical crowd of rulers, who were trusting in themselves that they were righteous, and were setting all 
others at nought. The two parables moved in the same realm of thought, but had two entirely different 
emphases. 

The first parable opens with a very arresting statement; 

"And he spake a parable unto them to the end that they ought always to pray, and not to faint." 

That tells us why this parable was uttered. I do not think any one would care to be dogmatic as to whether 
that statement is Luke’s by inspiration, or a statement which Jesus made before he uttered the parable. 

Possibly Luke introduced the parable by recording what Jesus had said before he uttered the parable. In 
any case, we have the reason for the parable. It was uttered by Jesus in order to emphasize the necessity 
for prayer, and the necessity for prayer as a constant activity. 

"He spake this parable unto them to the end that they ought always to pray, and not to faint." 

We must not forget the connection of the parable with teaching he had recently given. He had been 
speaking of the fact that in the day of his final Manifestation, things would be going on in the world just 
as they had been in the days of Noah, and in the days of Lot. Consequently, the age in which these men 
were called upon to live would be days of great difficulty. The parable, then, is a revelation of what is 
necessary for the life of faith, in an age which is not conducive to faith. In such an age, prayer is the very 
essence of life. Under such circumstances, our Lord says, in effect, there is one alternative offered to us, 
prayer or fainting. Our Lord’s outlook upon the age, and of the life of his people through that age, is that 
unless men pray, they will faint. 

It may be asked, How can people always pray? The answer is that we must understand what prayer is. 
Prayer is far more than uttering words. I can pray when I do not think I am praying. We can pray without 
any words at all. Prayer, in the last analysis, is the urge of the life towards God, and spiritual things; the 



setting of the mind upon things above, as Paul has it. Every detail of every day can be mastered by that 
urge. Prayer literally means to wish forward. Prayer, then, is desiring towards the ultimate, the urge that 
for ever masters life for the coming of the Kingdom of God, and the victory of all things spiritual. Now, 
said Jesus, Unless your life is of that nature, you will faint. 

"Men ought always to pray and not to faint." 

Thus we learn the purpose of the parable. 

In the light of that statement, let us consider it. 

"There was in a city a judge who feared not God, and regarded not man." 

The fear of God was not in his heart, and consequently, he had no regard for man. 

"And there was a widow in that city; and she came oft unto him, saying. Avenge me of mine adversary." 

The word avenge means, not revenge, but exercise justice. This widow was not asking him to take 
vengeance on any one. What she said was, Do me justice as against my adversary. And he would not for a 
while, and 

"Afterward he said within himself, Though I fear not God, nor regard man; yet because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest she wear me out." 

Literally, "lest she bruise me." The picture is that of a judge, whose office it is to administer justice, who 
has no respect for authority, for the authority of God, or the opinion of man. He neither fears God nor 
regards man. To him a widow comes, and he has no time for her, he gives her no attention. But she keeps 
on coming. The parable is generally called the parable of the importunate widow. At last this judge says: 
In order that I may be free from her worrying, I will do what she wants. His motive was not the fear of 
God. His motive was not respect for the woman. His motive was that he did not want to be bruised! 

Nearly all expositors declare that the parable teaches us that we must be importunate in prayer. 

I hold, on the contrary, that it teaches that when we are dealing with God there is no need of importunity. 

It is a parable of contrast all through. Our Lord said, 

"Hear what the unrighteous judge saith. And shall not God avenge the elect, that cry to him day and night, 
and yet he is longsuffering over them? I say unto you, that he will avenge them speedily.” 

Whereas the widow was importunate through the tardiness of an unjust judge, God will avenge the elect 
speedily, so that there is no need for importunity on their part. 

Everyone recognizes the contrast between the unjust judge and God. He had no regard for God and man; 
and the only reason he did what the woman asked was that he did not want to be bruised! 

Everyone sees the difference between that man and God. God is under authority. He is eternally under the 
authority of righteousness. He cannot violate justice, and he acts under the highest sanctions of the 
universe. So Jesus said in effect: If that man, to save his own miserable life from bruising, gives in answer 
to importunity, is it not certain that the God who is righteous, will act speedily? God does not require 
persuading; does not require forgive the word-worrying. "Speedily" is the word. Quicker than the 
lightning’s flash is the answer of God to the cry of his people. His answers do not always come in the 
form we hoped they would, but he answers. Because we have a God quick and ready to answer every cry 
of the oppressed in the right way, prayer can be maintained constantly. "Men ought always to pray," 
ought for ever to link their life to that of God, and his readiness; and to know that when the answer does 
not come as we thought that it would, the answer is still there, and is always best. 



Our Lord ended the parable with a very remarkable question, 


"When the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?" 

That must be interpreted by his previous discourse. When he comes, the world will be going on as it had 
been going on. His question is, 

"Will he find the faith on the earth?" 

He certainly will find the elect, he will find people who have lived by faith, who have been through the 
buffetting, the bruising, and have surmounted the difficulty. They have always prayed, in order not to 
faint. But he will not find the faith in its final victory. The whole earth will not be filled with faithful souls 
when he comes. He was again reverting to the fact of the difficulty of the age, as he gave them this 
illustration of prayer in its necessity and in its possibility, because God is not an unjust God. 

So we pass on. 

"And he spake also this parable unto certain who trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and set 
all others at nought." 

Now, if the first parable had to do with prayer, we may say that the second parable has to do with self- 
righteousness, which is perfectly true, only it is interesting to observe that when our Lord came to deal 
with this self-righteous crowd, he still spoke in that same realm of prayer. He shows us that self-righteous 
man when he is praying. 

The reason of the parable is revealed in the opening statement quite definitely. 

"He spake also this parable unto certain who trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and set all 
others at nought." 

The Greek there, quite literally, is, 

"They trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and set the rest at nought." 

There is contempt in the expression — "The rest.” There stood a group of rulers, with their garments 
gathered around them lest they should contract the defilement of the unwashed crowds, "the rest!" 

"Two, men went up into the Temple to pray." 

Two men. Each was a man; and only a man. Our Lord described them first by the term which revealed 
them as Heaven saw them. Two men! Whenever men cross the threshold of the Temple, that is how they 
are listed by high Heaven. 

Moreover, they both went up to pray. And there, in their prayers, the difference was revealed. 

"The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself.” 

Can you find anything in literature to surpass that for satire? Listen to him. 

"God, I thank thee, that I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this 
publican." 

Evidently he had seen the other man! I think he was glad he was there, although he held him in contempt, 
he was a dark and despicable sinner revealing by contrast the brilliance of his own position! 



'This publican. I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I get. 


That was all his prayer. Five times he used the personal pronoun in the nominative case. God is 
recognized. He was ostensibly talking to God, but as revealed in the infinite satire of Jesus, he was 
praying with himself. He could not get away from God, but he was not near God. He had an intellectual 
conviction, but that does not make contact with God. Hell is full of intellectual conviction. God? Oh, yes. 
But he was so occupied with himself he could not get away from himself. He never made another 
reference, to God at all. "1 ... I... I... 1... 1...!" 

"But the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote his 
breast, saying, God." 

He began with the same word, but his conception and attitude are revealed in what he said next; 

"Be thou merciful to me, a sinner." 

One personal pronoun in the objective case — "me," and a description of the person referred to, "a 
sinner," and a gasp flung out into eternity, "Be merciful." Two men, one God; and each man began by 
addressing God. The one was so occupied with himself as righteous, that he never made another reference 
to God; and the other was so occupied with himself as a sinner, that he flung himself upon the mercy of 
God, not daring to lift his eyes to heaven. 

Then our Lord uttered the finding, the verdict of Heaven. 

"I say unto you, This man went down to his house justified rather than the other." 

That was the particular application; and then, sweeping the circle around all humanity, he made the 
general one, 

"For every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled; but he that humbleth himself shall be exalted." 

Two men at prayer. One, eloquently, in phrases circling round his own personality with which he was 
preeminently pleased. The other, hating his sin, and grasping out after the infinite and tender compassion 
of had to operate for him. And Jesus said in effect: These two men were in the Temple seeking 
justification. The one man was justifying himself before God. The other man was not asking for 
justification. He was asking for mercy. The man who justified himself remained unjustified. The man who 
sought the compassion of God, went back to his house justified. 

We turn now to the two incidents: 

The first is that of the children. 

"And. they were bringing unto him also their babes." 

Luke’s narrative is not complete. Matthew and Mark tell us the bringing of the children followed upon 
our Lord’s statements concerning divorce. It was when they heard what Jesus had to say about divorce, 
that they brought the children to him. To me, that connection is pregnant with suggestion. 

Glance at the incident. Luke says, 

"They were bringing unto him their Babes." 

To whom does he refer? We have generally said the mothers. Are we sure? There is a children’s hymn 
which begins: 



"When mothers of Salem, Their children brought to Jesus, The stem disciples drove them back And bade 
them depart: But Jesus saw them ere they fled, And sweetly smiled, and kindly said. Suffer little children 
To come unto me!" 

It is very beautiful, but is it quite correct? Luke does not say so. Moreover, he does not say the fathers did. 
But when he tells how the disciples rebuked them, the "them" in the Greek is masculine, autois. That is 
also the neuter form, but of course in application to people it was not neuter. That may include mothers, 
for in the Greek language, where there were men and women, they used the masculine form; but it 
certainly means that the fathers were there, too. If the mothers only had been there, the feminine form 
would have been used. I stress this because, under the Jewish economy, it was the father who was 
responsible for the training of the children religiously, and the Christian Church is suffering today 
because fathers are not doing their duty in that regard. 

"But when he disciples saw it, they rebuked them." 

Do not be angry with them. 1 think I can understand them. They knew perfectly well, and were full of 
anxiety about it, that Jesus was moving towards Jerusalem and towards some final mystery of suffering. 
Had he not been telling them so for six months? In any case, these men felt that their Master must not be 
disturbed by children! 

Here, again, Luke has not told us something which Mark does record. Mark says that Jesus, "being moved 
with indignation," said the thing he now said. When the disciples would have prevented the little ones 
getting to Jesus, Jesus was angry. He was moved with indignation that any man, even his own disciples, 
should try to keep the children from his touch. It is central to the very life of the Church that this should 
be understood. It was in that connection that he uttered words that constitute the charter of the child to the 
end of the age; 

"Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not." 

It was as though he had said. Whoever else you keep away, don’t keep the children away, 

"Forbid them not; for to, such belongeth the Kingdom of God," 
or if you like the old rendering, 

"For of such is the Kingdom of God." 

He did not say, Bring the children to me. He said, Do not hinder them coming; 

"Suffer the little children to come unto me." 

Get a child into the presence of Jesus, and the child will go straight to him. I would rather trust a child’s 
judgment, than some people’s. 1 tell you frankly, if I find a man a dog does not like, I am suspicious of 
the man. But the test of the child is supreme. If a child will go to a man, I want to know that man. Jesus 
said in effect: If you will let them, they will all come to me. Do not hinder them. Do not get in their way. 
If we find children today, even in supposedly Christian homes, who do not want to come to Jesus Christ, 
it is because we have put something in their way. 

"Forbid them not; for to such belongeth the Kingdom of God." 

Then he applied the truth to the crowd. He said: Unless you are all children, you will never get to me, or 
into the Kingdom of God, 


Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom of God as a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein. 



Finally, let us glance at the next incident. It is certainly suggestive that Matthew, Mark, and Luke all tell 
us that it was when Jesus manifested indignation at people who tried to keep the children from him, and 
when he received them, took them in his arms and laid his hands upon them, that this young ruler came to 
him. My personal conviction is that this young ruler having heard Jesus say what he had to say about 
divorce, and then seen him in his attitude toward children, was impelled to appeal to him. saying, 

"Good Teacher, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?" 

1 think the inspiration of his question was what he had heard Jesus say, and seen Jesus do. 

Have you ever examined this young man? What a fine fellow he was. A man of fine temperament, upright 
and honest, discerning and knowing goodness when he saw it in Jesus. Also confessing it, in spite of the 
fact that Jesus wore the garb of the peasant, and he in all probability wore the purple of wealth and was a 
ruler among his people. Moreover, when he saw goodness he was humble enough to kneel. And yet once 
more, he was engaged on the highest quest possible, he was seeking life in its fulness, the age-abiding 
life. For the moment he could not pay the price. Whether he ever did so, we are not told. 

The chief interest of the story is that of our Lord’s method with him. Jesus first said to him: 

"Why callest thou me good? none is good, save one, even God." 

Why is it so many expositors and preachers dealing with this story miss that out very largely, or dismiss it 
with a passing reference? When he said, Why do you call me good, none is good save One, and that is 
God? 

He meant one of two things. He either meant, I am not good, or he meant, I am God! We cannot escape 
the alternative. Schmiedel, in his article on the person of Jesus in the Encyclopedia Biblica, admitted that 
there were five things in the New Testament story of Jesus that might be true, and the five he admitted 
might be true, were such as he thought showed that Jesus was not all we believe him to be. This was one 
of them, because he claimed that Jesus meant he was not God. At any rate, Schmiedel was logical. All the 
rest of the story proves how false his deduction was. It is possible to be logical — and wrong. The 
question as put to the young ruler precipitated a problem upon the answer to which his whole life 
depended. 

Then he flung upon him in quick succession the six commandments on the last table of the Decalogue. He 
did not take him to the first four. He flashed upon him the six which have to do with man’s relationship 
with his fellow-men. And the young man replied: 

"All these thing: have I observed from my youth up." 

He was telling the truth. Then Jesus said to him, 

"One thing thou lackest yet; sell all that thou hast, and distribute unto the poor ... and come, follow me." 

What did he lack? Poverty? That is an entirely false and faulty interpretation. He lacked the element of 
control over his life that comes from outside. 

"One thing thou lackest yet.” 

He called him to sweep aside the things that, in his case, were hindering him, his wealth. That was the 
negative preliminary command; the positive and ultimate followed, 


Come, follow me. 



He thus called him to submit his life to control. 


Now link that with the first saying. 

"Why callest thou me good? None is good, save One, even God.” 

If you want life, put out everything that is ministering to your self-centred satisfaction; submit, surrender; 
follow me; yield your life actually to the control of God as you have seen God when you have seen me. 

"But when he heard these thin she became exceeding sorrowful; for he was very rich." 

That is where we leave the story. I wonder how many of you have seen Watts’ picture of the young ruler. 
It is one of the greatest things I know in art. Watts had a genius as an artist for painting the back of a man. 
If you see Watts’ picture of the young ruler you won’t see his face. He has not painted his face. You don’t 
even see a profile. You see his back. That back is turned on Jesus, and Watts has managed to paint in the 
droop of the shoulders and the languid and flaccid hand, all the dejection of the man. I do not know any 
more about him. The story is left there, and we had better leave it there. We have no right to say he was 
lost. The story reveals the alternative offered to him, and records his refusal at that time. 

The last thing in the narrative is the record of a conversation which took place about him. 

"Jesus seeing him," seeing that back, "said. How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the Kingdom 
of God," — that is, with what difficulty, "For it is easier for a camel to enter in through a needle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God. And they that heard it said, Then who can be 
saved?" 

Exactly. The popular opinion would be that if a rich man could not be saved, none could. To that inquiry 
he replied: 

"The things which are impossible with men are possible with God." 

It is possible even for a rich man to enter the Kingdom, — with God. When a man becomes linked up 
with God, as impossible things become possible. 

And then Peter said. 

"Lo, we have left our own, and followed thee." 

And he said, 

"Verily I say unto you, There is no man that hath left house, or wife, or brethren, or parents, or children, 
for the Kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive manifold more in this time, and in the age to come 
eternal life." 

So the incident ended. Do not forget that the face of Jesus was still set towards Jerusalem. 

Luke 18:31 

Lu 18:31-19:10 

We are now entering upon Luke’s Account of the final things in the ministry of "The Word," to use his 
own name for our Lord (see Lu 1:2). From here on, everything is shadowed, or coloured, by the coming 
Cross, until the days of deep darkness are reached and passed, as the darkness merges into the dawn and 
the glory of the resurrection. 



It is more than interesting to pause here a moment, to notice how consistently Luke has kept us face to 
face with the fact of the persistent purpose of our Lord through all this period. In the thirty-first verse of 
chapter nine he tells us that there appeared in glory Moses and Elijah, speaking with Jesus of the 
"decease," or "the exodus which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem." 

In that same chapter, at verse fifty-one, we are told, 

"When the days were well-nigh come that he should be received up, he stedfastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem" 

Then, in chapter thirteen, at the twenty second verse, we read, 

"And he went on his way through cities and villages, teaching, and journeying on unto Jerusalem." 

In the seventeenth chapter, the eleventh verse, we find, 

"It came to pass, as they were on their way to Jerusalem, that he was passing along the borders of Samaria 
and Galilee." 

Now we have reached this thirty-first verse of chapter eighteen; 

"And he took unto him the twelve, and said unto them. Behold, we go up to Jerusalem." 

The sequence is continued in the next chapter, the eleventh verse, 

"And as the heard these things, he added and spake a parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, and 
because they supposed that the Kingdom of God was immediately to appear." 

And yet again, in verse twenty-eight, 

"And when he had thus spoken, he went on before, going up to Jerusalem." 

Thus, all the way he is seen moving toward Jerusalem. In this section there are two movements; first in 
verses thirty-one to thirty-four, the programme of the last things; and then two incidents, both of them 
connected with the city of Jericho; one outside the city as he approached it, and the other inside the city, 
as he passed through it. 

Let us look with some care at these first four verses. First of all, we must keep in mind the fact that he 
was talking to his disciples. 

"He took unto him the twelve." 

It would seem, moreover, as though for this teaching, he left all his disciples outside, except these twelve. 
He took the twelve, those twelve men whom he had chosen, and appointed to be with him, that presently 
he might send them forth; those twelve men who for two and a half years had been most closely 
associated with him. Today they were walking amid the perplexing shadows caused by the thing he had 
told them, first at Caesarea Philippi, that he must go to the Cross. From that time, they are seen, keeping 
near to him, but frightened, amazed, peiplexed. Six months have gone since that first foretelling of the 
Cross, and now Luke says 

"He took unto him the twelve, and said unto them." 

In what he said he gave them the programme of what was then immediately to follow. 


Behold, we go up to Jerusalem. 



That is the first thing. 


"And all the things that are written through the prophets shall be accomplished unto the Son of man." 

That is the full statement. Then he exactly revealed the process. 

"For he shall be delivered up unto the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and shamefully treated, and spit 
upon; and they shall scourge and kill him; and the third day he shall rise again.” 

Mark with what particularity of detail he told them all that was about to happen. From that moment 
Luke’s story follows that programme. "Up to Jerusalem." The story of that journey begins in the thirty- 
fifth verse of chapter eighteen, and continues to chapter nineteen, and verse forty-four. 

"Be delivered up to the Gentiles." The story of that begins in the forty-fifth verse of chapter nineteen, and 
runs to the middle of verse fifty-four in chapter twenty-two. Then he said, but with details of description, 
that he would be "put to shame.” The story of that begins in the middle of verse fifty-four in chapter 
twenty-two, and runs through to the twenty-fifth verse in chapter twenty-three. "They shall kill him." That 
story is in chapter twenty-three, verses twenty-six to fifty-six. 

"He shall rise again." That story is in the first twelve verses of chapter twenty-four. 

The first matter which arrests our attention in the programme is that Jesus said, 

"We go up to Jerusalem, and all the things that are written through the prophets shall be accomplished 
unto The Son of man" 

He thus declared that the pathway before him had already been revealed in the prophetic writings; and 
that these prophetic foretellings would all be brought to fulfilment. 

What, then, were the things that the prophets had foretold? First, 

"He shall be delivered up unto the Gentiles.” 

His delivery to the Gentiles was Israel’s ultimate sin. That sin ended her earthly career, and began the 
career of the heavenly people of God, fulfilling in themselves all that of which the earthly people had so 
signally and continuously failed 

Yet there is a deeper note in the statement than that. 

"He shall be delivered up unto the Gentiles." 

Whereas the delivery of Jesus by Israel to the Gentiles in order to put him to death was of the nature of a 
base betrayal, it was more. On the Day of Pentecost one of these twelve, a man who did not understand 
the programme at the time, looked back; and when he referred to this fact, he did so thus: 

"Him being delivered" — the same word — Being delivered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye By the hands of men without the law — Gentiles — "did crucify and slay.” 

Thus Peter recognized the betrayal of Jesus by Israel, but reserved the words "delivered up" as describing 
the act of "the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God." When Jesus said he would be "Delivered 
up" to Gentiles, he was indicating Israel’s sin, but he was also striking the deeper note of his 
consciousness that all that was coming to him, was under the government of God. 

Then in detail he described what would happen to him; 



"Shall be mocked, and shamefully treated, and spit upon; and they shall scourge and kill him." 

All that took place when he was in the hands of the Gentiles. It was the Roman soldiery and the Roman 
power that did these things. That does not minimize the sin of Israel’s betrayal, for it is a more dark and 
dastardly thing to hire a man to murder a man, than to murder the man yourself. But it does involve the 
Gentile world. That world, as represented in the Roman Empire, and in the procurator, was not without 
light. Roman jurisprudence proves that the Roman people had not been without light. They knew the 
difference between right and wrong between justice and injustice. 

Jesus was handed over to the Gentiles, at their highest level of law and government. They are seen in his 
case, violating every principle of law, and every element of justice. The procurator said he found no fault 
in him, and yet he was buffeted and spit upon, and ill-treated in answer to the howling of a mob. That was 
humanity’s sin. Israel sinned in handing him over; and humanity, outside the circle of revelation that had 
come to the Hebrew people, violated justice, and he was shamefully treated. 

Then softly, "And kill him" That is the ultimate in sin. That is sin in its final manifestation in human 
history. They killed him. There are many things recorded in human history, which are dreadful, but 
nothing quite so appalling and so terrible as the murder of Jesus. Then sin expressed itself ultimately and 
finally. It did its worst, and its uttermost. When I remember who he is, and what manner of Man he was in 
all his life and conduct and speech and ministry, and see him done to death on Calvary’s Cross, then, 
unless there is some explanation of this thing which is deeper than the historical, and profounder than the 
happening, I declare that this universe is not governed by a good God, or he never would have permitted 
it. But presently, when the light of resurrection flashes back upon the Cross, and the Day of Pentecost 
comes, I see debased humanity, Jew and Roman alike, being born into a new spirit and a new manner of 
life, and the rivers of purity beginning to flow through human affairs, then I how there is something 
deeper in that death than the murder, then I know that if that was the ultimate of sin, it was also the 
ultimate of grace. It is in the presence of that, I touch the deepest meaning of the lines we love to sing, 

"I lay in dust life’s glory dead. And from the — around there blossoms red, Life that shall endless be!" 

The final interpretation of those lines, whether George Matheson meant it so or not I cannot tell, Is there 
in Calvary! 

That, however, is not the last thing in the programme! The final word is, 

"And the third day he shall rise again." 

We must not mutilate these records if we are considering the Cross, and we must not mutilate the records 
if we are considering Christ in relationship to his Cross. I repeat what is a commonplace of exposition, 
and yet cannot be too often repeated; there is not a single instance from Caesarea Philippi to the end, 
when Jesus foretold his Cross, but that at the same time he foretold his resurrection. 

The supreme value of that paragraph is that of its revelation of his perfect knowledge of all that lay before 
him. He told his disciples, to the last detail, the things that were going to happen to him. If we interpret 
the Cross by the records, we cannot speak of Jesus as a Victim. He was a Victor. To declare, that in fine 
heroism, he submitted to the inevitable on the human level is to miss the deepest truth. The fact as 
revealed is that he walked the pathway of a Divine ordination, with head erect, and dignity, even to the 
moment when, after the bitterness of his Cross he said, 

"Father, into thy hands I commend my Spirit." 


Luke ends that account of the giving of the programme to the disciples by saying: 



"They understood none of these things; and this saying was hid from them, and they perceived not the 
things that were said." 

This was inevitable. Naturally, they could not follow him. They understood him as he said he was going 
to Jerusalem. They probably understood him when he said he would be delivered to the Gentiles. That 
was a legal expression, showing what would be the action of the rulers. They understood him when he 
said he would be mocked, and shamefully treated, and spit upon. They knew the kind of thing that would 
happen to him when he got into the hands of his enemies. They understood him when he said they would 
kill him. But, when he said the third day rise, they could not understand, and they never grasped the 
significance of it. Therefore, neither did they understand the true significance of his suffering and death. 

Let us now glance at the two incidents recorded as connected with the beginning of his final journey to 
Jerusalem. They are very beautiful, and very familiar. 

"And it came to pass, as he drew nigh unto Jericho, a certain blind man sat by the wayside begging." 

Jesus had now crossed the Jordan. He was again in Judea, at a place about fifteen miles away from 
Jerusalem. As he entered Jericho, the incident of the blind man occurred. Don’t confuse this man with 
Bartimaus. Matthew and Mark tell of two blind men, one says one man, and the other two men. One of 
them was Bartimreus. They both record the fact that he dealt with these men a s he was leaving the city. 
Luke very distinctly says that this happened a s he drew nigh to Jericho. 

The blind man heard the tramp of the crowd. He asked what the noise meant, and they told him that Jesus 
of Nazareth was passing by. Then he cried, saying: 

"Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy on me." 

Quite evidently this man had heard about him. His designation of him is very significant. He had heard 
about Jesus, and for some reason, quite unexplained, he had not only heard about him, he believed in him, 
and he gave him a full Messianic title, 

"Jesus, thou Son of David. Have mercy on me," 

Was his cry. 

"And they that went before rebuked him, that he should hold his peace, but he cried out the more a great 
deal." 

As he went on clamouring, he dropped the name "Jesus," but retained the Messianic title, 

"Thou Son of David." What then? 

"Jesus stood, and commanded him to be brought unto him." 

Now mark the rapidity of movement. He said, 

"What wilt thou that 1 should do unto thee? And he said, Lord, that I may receive my sight. And Jesus 
said unto him, Receive thy, sight; thy faith hath made thee whole." 

It is a dramatic story. Without doing any violence in translation, we may put the conversation into poetic 
form; — 


"Son of David, pity me. What would’st thou I do for thee? Lord, that 1 myself may see I Then see:, thy 
faith hath saved thee!" 



What was the issue? When the blindness passed, he followed Jesus, glorifying God; and the people gave 
praise to God. 


He was travelling towards his Cross. A blind man clamoured out of his faith in him as the Son of David. 
Christ called him and gave him his sight. Thus the compassion and passion of the Cross are seen in 
action. 

Then he arrived in the city. Jericho at that time was largely peopled by Roman tax-gatherers, and priests 
of Jerusalem; which is a very suggestive fact. 11 was an evil place. The highway between Jericho and 
Jerusalem was not safe. Our Lord’s parable of the Good Samaritan had recognized that. His going through 
that city is significant! It was a city cursed from of old. He was on his way to his Cross. He need not have 
gone through Jericho. There were other ways, but he went through Jericho, and the only incident recorded 
is this story of Zacchreus, and I have no doubt the reason of his going was the finding of this man. 

Zacchreus was a chief publican, and he was rich; which, interpreted by the facts of the time, means that he 
had been a rogue. The Roman system for gathering taxes never permitted a man to become wealthy, 
except he extorted more than was due. Rome gave to a man a specified area, in which he was responsible 
for raising the taxes. Rome fixed the schedule of taxation, and then this man must remit to Rome what she 
had demanded. Then Rome asked no more questions. If he were a just man, his income was sufficient for 
him. He had tremendous power, and so if he were a rogue he might extort more than was due, and so 
become rich. When some of these publicans went to John the Baptist and said, "What shall we do?" he 
knew them, and he said, 

"Extort no more than that which is appointed you." 

Zacchreus was rich, and as a publican, that means he was a rogue. 

But he was a curious little man. The crowd was going by. The blind man heard it, Zacchaeus saw it, but 
he could not see the cause of it, and could not understand what it meant, and wanted to find out. And 
Luke says — read it carefully, — 

"He sought to see Jesus who he was." — 

He did not climb the sycamore tree to see Jesus. He did not know who he was, or who was there attracting 
the crowd. Suffering from the disability of shortness, he could not see over the shoulders and heads of the 
crowd; and he was very curious and resolute, and so he climbed the tree to see who was in the middle of 
the crowd, causing the commotion. 

When Jesus arrived under that sycamore tree, he saw Zacchaeus, and he said, "Zacchieus, make haste, and 
come down; for today 1 must abide at thy house." 

He came down, and received him joyfully. I am inclined to think that one reason why he was glad to 
receive Jesus was that he was pleased to do anything that would annoy the Pharisees! 

Then the curtain falls for a little while. Jesus went! Did you hear the crowd outside, the group of 
Pharisees and rulers when they saw him go into that house? They said, 

"He is come in to lodge with a man that is a sinner." 

To them it was shocking. He was accepting hospitality of a rogue; more than that, he had asked for it. 

And that was Christ’s first method with this man. He asked him for his hospitality. 

1 have often wondered what Jesus said to him. I am sure he talked to him courteously, but there was more 
than courtesy. Presently the curtains are drawn back, or the doors swing back, as the case may have been 
in that house, and they both come out together. Luke says. "And Zacchaeus stood." That means he had 



come out, and was about to say something in public. He spoke to Jesus in the presence of the crowd. Hear 
what he said; — 

"Behold, Lord, the half of my goods 1 give to the poor." 

That was his first statement. He was not then describing his past life, but his new decision. In all 
probability, for long time he had been taking half the good:, of the poor. Now he would give. 

Then, continuing, he said; — 

"And if I have wrongfully exacted aught of any man, I restore fourfold." 

That, also, was his new decision. He would make restitution. 

Thus he came out from his interview with Jesus with two resolves; I give, I restore. He went in, mastered 
by the passion to get. He came out, swept by a compassion that gives. His life had been one in which he 
had made revenue — the means of self-enrichment. Now he would make righteousness the method of 
self-abnegation. Something had happened inside the house. What had happened? I need not speculate, 
because Jesus answers the question. He said, 

"Today is salvation come to this house." 

Salvation, then, turns an essential nature from greed to graciousness; and turns the passion of a life from 
selfishness to righteousness. And Jesus added that he had become a son of Abraham because of the thing 
that had happened. 

Then he interpreted the whole incident from the standpoint of his own action: 

"For the Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost." 

In the house he sought him, and he found him, and he saved him. The saved man is seen with the essential 
note of his personality, I give; and the new passion of his activity, I restore. 

Once more do not forget that all the time Jesus was moving towards his Cross; and whether it was the 
blind man, or Zacchaeus, he was acting in the power of that Cross to which he was taking his way. 

Luke 19:11 

Lu 19:11-28 

The opening words of this paragraph, "And as they heard these things," link it with that which has 
immediately preceded. Thus it gives us the occasion upon which our Lord uttered the parable of the 
pounds. 

"And as they heard these, things, he added and spake a parable." 

What, then, are the things that are referred to? 

They had heard Zacchaeus, after the private interview in his home with Jesus, saying, 

"Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor; and if I have wrongfully exacted aught of any 
man, I restore fourfold." 


Then they heard Jesus say, 



"Today is salvation come to this house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham. For the Son of man 
came to seek and to save that which was lost. As they heard these things, he added and spake a parable 
unto them.” 

That marks the connection quite clearly. 

The rest of the verse, eleven, tells us why Jesus uttered the parable. 

"Because he was nigh to Jerusalem, and because they supposed that the Kingdom of God was 
immediately to appear." 

Now, whereas I have stressed the fact that this was the connection of the utterance, it is evident that he 
gave the parable, not so much because of what they had just heard him say with regard to Zacchaeus, but 
because of what was in their minds at the time then. 

"They supposed that the Kingdom of God was immediately to appear." 

It is possible that they had interpreted his declaration that he was come to seek and save the lost, in a 
material sense as pointing to a political emancipation. Be that as it may, they supposed that the Kingdom 
of God was immediately to appear because he was nigh to Jerusalem. 

For three and a half years he had been going up and down that countryside. Now he was close to the end, 
and everything was becoming climacteric. Whether the "they" refers to his disciples or the crowds, we 
cannot decide definitely. Personally, 1 think it referred to the disciples, and to the crowds. The feeling was 
widespread. 

He was nigh to the city, the centre of everything, and at that particular time of year, they knew perfectly 
well that Jerusalem would be more full than it ever was at any other time. The Passover feast was 
approaching. The crowds were coming from everywhere. Josephus tells us that at least two million 
people, beyond the ordinary population of the city, gathered to the city and its environs, for the Passover 
feast. The popular idea was that something was going to happen. 

"They supposed that the Kingdom of God was immediately to appear." 

They supposed, that is, it seemed to them. That was their conviction. For three and a half years he had 
been going about. He had moved the multitudes strangely; the Galileans are specially devoted to him. The 
Judaeans were suspicious still, under the influence of their rulers; but there was a general expectation that 
something was about to happen; and this is what they thought would happen, the Kingdom of God would 
immediately appear. 

The word "appear" there is a strong word. It describes an intensive and positive appearance. 

They were expecting something climacteric, a crisis of manifestation. All of which simply means that 
they expected that now he would assert himself as Messiah, as they understood Messiahship. 

They thought he would now proclaim himself as King, and set up, there in Jerusalem, the Kingdom of 
God. They expected that the Kingdom of God would immediately appear as they understood the Kingdom 
of God, as they were interpreting the Kingdom of God, as they desired the Kingdom of God. His own 
disciples were among the number. 

They interpreted the Kingdom of God as a setting up of the throne of David literally and materially in 
Jerusalem, the breaking of the Roman yoke, and the realization of what they supposed was the Messianic 
order. There were multitudes of them ready to get round him, flocking to his banner. Because of that, he 
spoke this parable unto them. 



The parable of the pounds, then, was one in which he intended to show them that they were entirely 
misunderstanding the Kingdom of God. They did not understand all that was necessary to the 
establishment of a world order, over which he should reign as King. He did not intend to say he never 
would so reign; but they were mistaken in their understanding of the nature of the Kingdom, and 
consequently they were mistaken in their understanding of the times. They did not understand the process; 
and because of that he gave them this parable. There are those who still think that a Jewish Kingdom will 
yet be established. There is no warrant in Scripture for such a view. The Kingdom is coming, and he is 
coming to reign; but his Kingdom will not be Jewish. A little later on he excommunicated the nation. 

They had no vision of the tmly essential things in the Kingdom of God, apart from the realization of 
which the earthly order can never be established. 

George Macdonald wrote: 

"They all were looking for a King, To slay their foes and lift them high. He came a little baby thing That 
made a woman cry." 

It is an interesting fact that in this parable our Lord was employing something with which they were all 
familiar, which had actually happened more than once already in their neighbourhood. 

Archelaus, Herod the Great, and later Antipas, all did this very thing. They left their kingdom for a time 
being, or their tetrarchy as the case may be, and went up to Rome to receive a kingdom. 

Take the case of Archelaus. He had built his great palace in Jericho, where Jesus was uttering this parable. 
It may be — this is pure imagination, and may be entirely wrong — but it may be that the house of 
Zacchaeus was near the palace; very likely the palace was in view. From that palace in Jericho Archelaus 
made his pilgrimage to Rome; and he went to Rome to ask that he might be named king. He was tetrarch, 
but he was not satisfied with being a tetrarch. He wanted the name and privilege of kingship; but he had 
to receive it from Rome, and so he went there to ask for it. 

Moreover, when he went, he left a man, Philippus, in charge with money to maintain the revenue of the 
tetrarchy while he was away. And further, when he was gone to Rome, they sent a special deputation 
from his tetrarchy to Rome to inform the emperor that they did not want, and would not have him to he 
king. Now, taking that incident, he employed it, applying it to himself in order to correct the false idea, 
that the Kingdom of God was immediately to appear. 

In the parable, then, there are three things to be noted. First, the fact of postponement; secondly, the 
period of waiting between the going away and the return, and how it was to be filled up; and thirdly, the 
fact of his return in complete and absolute authority. In this last application the historic event was 
different. Archelaus failed. He went to Rome to receive a kingdom, and he did not obtain it. Jesus said, I 
am going away to receive a Kingdom, and I shall return in authority. I am going away; consequently, 
what you are expecting won’t take place immediately; and between my going and my coming, you have 
Responsibilities. 

He first insisted upon the fact of Postponement 

"A certain nobleman went into a far country, to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. And he 
called ten servants of his, and gave them ten pounds and said unto them, Trade ye herewith till I come. 

But his citizens hated him, and sent an ambassage after him, saying, we will not that this man reign over 
us." 


Here a very important question arises. What was postponed? His Kingship? By no means. 

What was postponed was the thing that they thought was immediately to happen, namely, the appearing, 
the manifestation of the fact of his Kingship. His Kingship was not postponed. He was going away to 
receive a Kingdom; and if we may speak of the mission of our Lord in the term of our calendars and 



almanacs, he set his face to Jerusalem, and went to Jerusalem, and he went to the city, he went down into 
death; he arose from among the dead and he ascended on high. He received the Kingdom when he 
ascended. It is always a little difficult to speak of great spiritual matters in the terms of the temporal and 
the material; and yet, so far as we can do it, the coronation day of Jesus was the day of his ascension. 
When he ascended, he ascended to be crowned. That is what Paul means in the great Philippian passage, 
when he tells us, stressing the emptying, the coming from the far-flung splendour of eternal relationship, 
to live our human life, 

"And being found in fashion as a Man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the 
death of the Cross.” 

What next? 

"Wherefore also God highly exalted him, and gave unto him the name which is above every name; that in 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow.” 

That happened when, the earthly work completed, he went away to receive his Kingdom; and he received 
it at his ascension. So that which was postponed was not his crowning, but the manifestation of it, the 
appearing of the Kingdom of God on earth. And that is postponed still in its fulness, in its finality. It is 
only postponed. It is coming! 

"Lift up the hands that hang down, and confirm the feeble knees!" 

There is a terrible danger of letting the hands hang, and the knees waver. It is a wrong attitude. 

The King will appear, and the Kingdom will appear, and this earth literally, actually, will yet know the 
beneficence of the beneficent autocracy of Jesus. He is coming! But he is King now. 

"And he called ten servants of his, and gave them ten pounds." 

Here let us he careful not to confuse the parable of the pounds with the parable of the talents. 

They are entirely different. In the parable of the talents, the Lord gave to one ten, and another five, and to 
one one. That was a parable dealing with variety of gifts. This is not that, and that is not this. 

In this case every servant had a like amount. If that was a parable showing variety of gifts, this is a 
parable stressing equal opportunity, during the Lord’s absence. He has given to every one of his 
bondservants a pound. This marks common opportunity, and common responsibility. In Ephesians, in the 
fifth chapter, Paul said, 

"Look therefore carefully how ye walk, not as unwise, but as wise, redeeming the time, because the days 
are evil." 

There is a marginal note against that word "redeeming," which suggests the rendering, "Buying up the 
opportunity." The word "time" is not the usual word for time; it rather suggests a special moment, that is, 
an opportunity. And the Greek word for redeeming is not the ordinary word. It has as its base the 
marketplace, it is a commercial word. In it we have the picture of Greek merchantmen chaffering over 
their wares, watching for the right moment to buy or sell. The idea is that of successful business; "Trade 
till I come." 

Our Lord did not define the pound, but we know what it is. It is undoubtedly the witness to him which is 
committed to every one of us. The Lord is hidden from the eyes of the world. There is no definite, clear 
manifestation of the Kingdom of God in all its majesty on earth, and never has been in nineteen hundred 
years, but he is King. Until he come again, it is our business to prosecute his enterprise in the world. To 
every man a pound, to everyone a deposit for which that one is responsible, so that it will bring results 



that hasten the realization of the Divine purpose. There is not a single one of the bondslaves of Jesus 
Christ who is not, in his or her measure, responsible in this world for trafficking for Jesus, with the great 
deposit of truth, of the Gospel, of the ethic of Jesus, of all that he came into the world to accomplish. 
Everyone is responsible for the prosecution of the commerce of heaven in the interests of the absent King. 

To the servants was committed this responsibility. 

"But his citizens hated him." 

It is remarkable he referred to them all as his citizens. All men are his citizens. He claims Kingship over 
all. 

"His citizens hated him, and sent an ambassage after him, saying, we will not that this man reign over us." 

I need not apply that. That is exactly what the world said then, and is saying still. Every subject of the 
King possesses a pound. What are we supposed to do with it? To win these people from the attitude of 
antagonism, to that of allegiance to him. That is our one business. 

"And it came to pass, when he was come back, having received the kingdom." 

That is arresting. He was drawing a distinction. Archelaus never received a kingdom, but this King has 
done so, and is coming back to establish it in outward manifestation. He describes what will happen when 
he comes. 

"And he commanded these servants, unto whom he had given the money, to be called to him, that he 
might know what they had gained by trading, the first came before him, saying, Lord, thy pound hath 
made ten pounds more." 

He was taking no credit to himself. He had been trading with the pound, and it had gained what he put 
into it. 

"And he said unto him. Well done, thou good servant; because thou wast found faithful in a very little, 
have thou authority over ten cities." 

"And the second came, saying, thy pound, Lord, hath made five pounds." And he said unto him also, "Be 
thou also over five cities. And another came, saying, Lord, behold, here is thy pound, which I kept laid up 
in a napkin; for I feared thee, because thou art an austere man." 

Our Lord did not admit the truth of that statement concerning himself, but taking the man’s estimation. 

"He said unto him. Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked servant. Thou knewest that I 
am an austere man, taking up that which I laid not down, and reaping that which I did not sow; then 
wherefore gavest thou not my money into the bank, and I at my coming should have required it with 
interest? And he said to them that stood by, Take away from him the pound, and give, it unto him that 
hath the ten pounds." 

Thus at our Lord’s return, he will deal with his servants, concerning what they have been doing with his 
interests while he has been away. In the story, one man had made full use of his deposit, — ten; one man 
had made partial use of his deposit, — he might have done better five; one man had made no use of it at 
all. He had preserved it. He did not spend it. He did not fling it away. He wrapped it up in a napkin. Oh, 
the napkins that are wrapping up the pounds of Jesus in the world today 1 he refused the responsibility. 

Thus we see that when he does come, the Kingdom will appear, it will be manifest, it will appear as an 
established fact, an absolute and final fact. The first manifestation of his authority will thus be in his 
dealing with his servants. To the first he will say: 



'Thy pound hath made ten pounds more ... have thou authority over ten cities. 


Thus the Lord rewarded him by giving him fuller responsibility, ten cities; and to the man who had gained 
five pounds, he gave five cities. From the man who had done nothing, he took away his pound. 

To this hour Paul referred when he wrote, 

"We must all be made manifest before the judgment seat of Christ." 

"The judgment seat" is not the great white throne. To the judgment seat of Christ, we come, not to be 
judged as to our personal relationship to him, but as to our work. Paul, in another epistle, said that "each 
man’s work shall be made manifest." Our work will be tried as by fire. If we have been building on the 
foundation gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble, "the day shall declare it" 

As he tries our work by fire, the gold and silver and precious stones will be clarified to new beauty, while 
the wood, the hay, the stubble will be destroyed. 

"If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be saved; yet so as through 
fire." 

We shall be left with nothing but our own personal salvation. There is a note of sadness in it; a little 
mysterious, but there it is, saved as through fire. So with this failing servant in the parable. He was still a 
servant, but he had neglected his opportunity. For a time all he had to do was nothing. If I may dream my 
dreams, and go a little further, I imagine that presently he might go to the King, and say, Oh, let me do 
something I But we had better leave it, where our Lord left it. 

Then the King is seen in this investigation, dealing with his enemies. They have rejected him, and in the 
interest of the finally established Kingdom there can be nothing for them but swift judgment; 

"These mine enemies, that would not that 1 should reign over them, bring hither, and slay them before 
me.” 

Thus all who refuse his Kingship are excluded for ever from his Kingdom. 

In our paragraph there is one more verse. 

"And when he had thus spoken, he went on before, going up to Jerusalem." 

He was going towards his Throne. He was going to receive his Kingdom, and he gained it. 

He is still absent from the world as to manifestation. He is reigning. He is coming back. He has given 
every one of us a pound to prosecute his interests in the meantime. What are we doing with it? 

Luke 19:29 

Lu 19:29-48 

In our last meditation we saw our Lord proceeding on the uphill road from Jericho to Jerusalem, with his 
face still stedfastly set towards that city. That is how the paragraph we considered last ended, 

"And when he had thus spoken, he went on before, going up to Jerusalem." 

We now come to the story of his arrival in the city, which we commonly call the triumphal entry. As we 
come to it, it may be well to point out that neither Matthew, Mark, Luke, nor John, gives us a complete 



account. To gain that we must combine these narratives. If we do so, we shall find that, whereas on what 
is commonly known as Palm Sunday, the Sunday before Easter, we celebrate his entry to the city; as a 
matter of historic fact, there were three entries on three successive days. His first entry was on the 
Sabbath. That is the day on which he rode into the city, and proceeding straight to the Temple, looked 
round about upon all things, without saying a word, and then left the Temple, and left the city. He went 
back again on the next day, that is on Sunday as we now say, and on that day, on his way to the city, 
occurred the pathetic and wonderful incident recorded by Luke, when on the Mount of Olives, as he 
reached the place where the whole city broke into view, he wept. He went back there again for a third 
time on the second day of the week, that is, on Monday. Three times over our Lord thus came with more 
or less of public notice into the city of Jerusalem. 

In the case of the first entry to the city, that on the Sabbath, Luke only tells of the approach. 

Matthew and Mark tell us that he went into the city, and Mark adds the statement that he went into the 
Temple, and "looked round about upon all things," and then left the Temple. On that day, being the 
Sabbath, the Temple would probably be free from all traffickers, the tables of the moneychangers would 
not be there, when all the ceremonial worship of the Temple would be going forward. Thus we see Jesus 
entering, and going into the Temple, disturbing nothing. He "looked round about upon all things," and 
then turning his back on the Temple, he left the city. 

The next day he came again, and it was on that next day, our Sunday, the first day of the week, when the 
Temple traffickers would be back in their places, that he cleansed the Temple of the whole of them. That, 
Luke tells us about very briefly. Then on the third day, Monday, he came again, and Luke gives us some 
account of the happenings that day, which was the day of conflict with the rulers. 

That is a mechanical statement, but I commend it for careful consideration, for there was significance in 
that threefold entry. The first entry was Kingly; on the second day, he went in as Priest; and on the third 
day as Prophet 

The first day’s entry was distinctly Kingly. He entered the city of the King, and proceeded to the House of 
God, which was the very centre of the national life. Looking round about upon all things, he turned his 
back on it, and left, a meat sad and ominous action. 

He came on the next day as Priest, and finding the House of God desecrated, he cleansed it, driving out 
the money-changers, overturning their tables, and advancing upon them with majesty and dignity, not so 
much as King, but as God’s High Priest, holding the House of God sacred to the worship of God. One of 
the evangelists tells us that on that day there gathered into the Temple court the sick, and he healed them, 
to the accompaniment of the singing of children. Thus he restored the Temple for a brief while to its first 
puipose. 

On the third day he entered again, and was at once challenged as to the authority upon which he had done 
these things. On that day, his teaching was the supreme matter. In answer to their quibbles, in answer to 
their objections, with regal authority, as the ultimate Voice of God, he dealt with every situation as it 
arose, and every problem as it was suggested; thus functioning as the great Prophet of God. 

Thus we are able to consider Luke’s story in relation to the whole majestic movement of those three days. 
It was indeed a majestic movement. We have been following him from Caesarea Philippi when Luke 
says, he "stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.” All the way Jerusalem had been the goal of his 
journeying. Now he had come to the final things, the last hours, come to that which was ever before him 
as the deepest passion of his life. He arrived in the city, majestic, and magnificent, no Victim this, but a 
Victor. 

In this paragraph there are three things to be considered: preparation for the King’s entry, verses twenty- 
nine to thirty-five; the procession on the road to the city, verses thirty-six to forty; and the approach and 
the entry on the next day, verses forty-one to forty-eight. 



First, then, in verses twenty-nine to thirty-five, the account of the preparation for entry. Luke tells the 
beautiful story of the colt sought and found. Let us remind ourselves that this was a regal mount. We must 
not interpret these stories by the customs of the Western world. A colt was a regal mount in the Eastern 
lands, and in those times kings rode, not upon steeds, but upon asses kept especially for the purpose. 

At this point in his narrative, Luke does not do what Matthew does. Matthew draws attention to the 
relation of the mount chosen by Jesus to prophetic utterances. In Zechariah, chapter nine, verse nine, we 
read: 

"Rejoice greatly, oh daughter of Zion; shout, oh daughter of Jerusalem; behold, thy King cometh unto 
thee; he is just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an as; even upon a colt the foal of an ass." 

It is important that we should understand this. Zechariah was not saying that when the King came he 
would prove his lowliness by riding on a colt the foal of an ass. He was rather saying that when the King 
came he would come in regal majesty, mounted as kings are mounted, upon an ass, even upon a colt the 
foal of an ass. 1 have seen it written, and I have heard it said that this was a great exhibition of the 
humility of Jesus, that he was willing to ride upon an ass. That is not so. 11 was for a sign and symbol of 
his Kingship, that he chose so to ride into the city. 

This action of Jesus was, on his part, a definite provocation of demonstration. He decided to enter the city, 
on this arrival for the last time, in a way that must draw attention to himself. The climacteric hour had 
come, and thus he elected to enter the city. This was something he had never done before. He had never 
done anything to provoke a demonstration. Over and over again we see him withdrawing from the 
crowds, when the majority of the crowd seemed to be in favour of him. 

Once they tried to make him King. He sent them away, declining Kingship when they offered it to him. 
But now he deliberately chose and arranged to enter the city thus as a King. 

It was a regal mount, but there was nothing else on the human level, to suggest the King. 

Imaginatively, sometimes 1 have tried to look at that entry through the gates into the city from the 
standpoint of people who may have been watching at the moment. Jerusalem at that time was in charge of 
the Roman power. Pilate was there, and those in attendance: upon his court were there; and the soldiers of 
Herod were all touched with the passion for Roman government and love of the Roman purple. I have no 
doubt, too, that among those surrounding Pilate, among the courtiers or the soldiers in charge, there 
would be Roman citizens from Rome itself. I have sometimes fried to imagine some proud, patrician 
Roman, at some coign of safe vantage, watching that entry of Jesus. 

Such would certainly have laughed at it. A procession of old clothes and broken trees! The patrician 
Roman would have called it distinctly plebeian, and so have dismissed it as unimportant. 

Jesus came to teach men that the plebeian is the patrician in the Kingdom of God. 

And then I watch the entry from the standpoint of the Hebrew rulers, and I do not think their attitude was 
that of contempt for it. I think rather that they were strangely perturbed. They knew enough of their 
Scriptures to remember certain things like those I read from Zechariah; they knew some popular 
movement was on foot; they were afraid they were losing their authority, and they were making up their 
mind that before the week was over, they would deal with this situation. 1 have no doubt his method of 
entry on the human level precipitated their action, the action that ended from their standpoint in his 
murder. 


Now look at it once more, not from the standpoint of the Roman, or the Hebrew rulers, but from the 
standpoint of its actuality. It was full of majesty. Go back to Zechariah again. 



Rejoice, oh daughter of Zion; shout, daughter of Jerusalem; behold, thy King cometh unto thee. 


How? 

"He is just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, even upon a colt the foal of an ass." 

The riding upon the ass did not prove the lowliness, but stood in contrast to it. Lowly, and yet riding as a 
King. 

Then carefully mark the descriptive words: "just — having salvation — lowly." Compare this with what 
the proud patrician Roman had seen, passing along the streets of the imperial city in one of those 
triumphal processions of Rome, famous through the world. Mark them, those military imperators, who 
had bludgeoned some part of the world into submission; and then look at Jesus; "just, having salvation, 
lowly." That is true majesty. Contrast it with the tawdry tinseled stupidity of shining armour and mailed 
fists. The King, "just, having salvation: lowly." 

To return to Luke’s actual story. 1 do not think that much need be said about that procession. 

The poetic beauty of Luke’s language carries the effect to our minds. But notice particularly that he was 
surrounded by his disciples, and it was they who raised the song. 

"The whole multitude of the disciples began to rejoice and praise God." 

That means far more than the twelve. Jesus had hundreds of disciples before he left this world, none of 
them perfectly instructed until after Pentecost. There were one hundred and twenty gathered in Jerusalem 
at Pentecost, and before that he had met five hundred brethren at once in Galilee, after his resurrection. 
Jerusalem at this time was filled with people from the whole region round about, and among them would 
be many of his disciples. They raised the song of jubilation as he approached the city. 

Now, there is something very significant in what they said. 1 confess, the more I ponder it, the more I am 
surprised; because it seems to me to indicate a spiritual apprehension which I should be inclined to say 
they had not gained at the time. But perhaps they sang better than they knew. 

"Blessed is the King that cometh in the name of the Lord, peace in heaven, and glory in the highest.” 

They did not say, Peace on earth. One’s mind goes back immediately to the beginning of Luke, to the 
second chapter, and to the fourteenth verse. In that verse we hear the song of the angels, 

"Glory to God in the highest, peace among men in whom he is well pleased." 

Now, here the disciples were singing round him on his way to Jerusalem for the last time, and they did 
not say a word about peace on earth. They sang rather of 

"Peace in heaven, and glory in the highest." 

1 wept by the emotion of a real devotion to Jesus, they sang, "Peace in heaven." At his birth angels sang, 
"Peace on earth among men in whom he is well pleased." 

As he went to death men sang, 

"Peace in heaven, and glory in the highest." 

There can be no peace on earth that does not result from peace in heaven. It is when there is peace with 
God, that man finds peace on earth. 



Then Luke tells us that the hostile Pharisees and rulers were angry with these men. Why were they angry 
at what they were saying? Because it would only mean one thing, the complete recognition of the 
Messiahship of Jesus. 

"Blessed is the King that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 

To sing that on the highways leading to Jerusalem was approaching high treason against the Roman 
power; and so they said to Jesus, 

"Teacher, rebuke thy disciples." 

Now notice it very carefully. Our Lord accepted the homage, and refused to silence the voices of his loyal 
subjects. He even went so far as to say, 

"I tell you, that if these shall hold their peace, the stones will cry out." 

Thus is evident his recognition of the significance of that hour; the tremendous issues of it, the eternal 
necessity for it, the vastness of it. Jesus said in effect. Rebuke them? The thing happening is so great that 
if there are no human voices, the stones will become vocal, the stones will cry out. 

What a wonderful movement it was towards the city. 

Then omitting the story of the actual going into the city on that day, Luke tells of the approach on the next 
day. 

1 feel that perhaps the most powerful exposition of the first part of this story would be a solemn and 
reverent silence. There are three things to consider. His tears, his lamentation, and his prediction. 

"When he drew nigh ... Ha wept over it." 

The word for weeping there does not mean merely that tears forced themselves up and fell down his face. 
It suggests rather the heaving of the bosom, and the sob and the cry of a soul in agony. We could have no 
stronger word than the word that is used there. 

"The Son of God in tears, 

The wondering angels see. 

Be thou astonished, oh my soul, 

He shed those tears for thee.” 

For while he wept over the city, the city was merely the crystallized centre of human attitude towards 
him, and of human sin; and in the presence of it he wept. 

Then there broke from him that sad lament. Luke does not give it in fulness, but he gives it in its essence. 
"If thou hadst known in this day," 

And some of the old manuscripts render that, 

"This thy day, even thou, the things which belong unto peace." 

The things that but yesterday his disciples, a multitude of them, were singing about "peace in heaven," 
and so peace on earth. 



"If thou hadst known in. this thy day, even thou, the things which belong unto peace! but now they are hid 
from thine eyes." 

And then, he who wept, and he who lamented and sighed, pronounced the doom, for his is not a pity that 
violates justice. 

"Thy King cometh unto thee, just and having salvation," 

Lowly, and riding as a King. 

"The days shall come upon thee, when thine enemies shall cast up a bank about thee, and compass thee 
round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall dash thee to the ground, and thy children within thee; and 
they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another, because thou knewest not the time of thy visitation." 

Every detail of this was fulfilled literally within a generation. 

We need not tarry with his action as On that second day he entered the Temple. 

"He entered into the Temple, began to cast out them that sold." 

The two things he said are significant. 

"It is written, and my house shall be a house of prayer." 

Where do we find that? In Isaiah. 

"But, ye have made it a den of robbers." 

Where do we find that? In Jeremiah. He was quoting from their own prophetic writings. As he cleansed 
the Temple he ejected those who had turned the House of God into the place of traffic for personal 
enrichment, and so protesting against the profanation of the Holy Place, he restored it, for a brief hour at 
least, to its original purpose. 

So ends the story, except for a summary of those last days. 

"And he was teaching daily in the Temple. But the chief priests and the scribes and the principal men of 
the people sought to destroy him; and they could not find what they might do; for the people all hung 
upon him. listening." 

At the end of chapter twenty-one we read, 

"Every day he was teaching in the Temple; and every night he went out and lodged in the mount that is 
called Olivet." 

He never slept in Jerusalem during that last week, never stayed there a night. He went out to the mount 
called Olivet. I have no words to speak of it. We need hearts that feel it. The city had rejected him. 
Presently he rejected the city. He came in as King, came in as Priest, came in as Prophet. There was no 
place for him in Jerusalem. He left the Temple, and passed through the streets, and went out through the 
gates, and somewhere on Olivet, with the paschal moon rising, he spent the last nights of that week. In the 
city there was a conflicting condition. The rulers were hostile, the people popularizing him. 

"The people all hung on him listening.” 


The goodwill of the crowd, and the hostility of the rulers, and they were worth as much as each other. 
Thus we have seen him arriving in Jerusalem. 



Luke 20:1 


Lu 20:1-18 

Our time note for this paragraph is found in the opening part of the first verse. 

"And it came to pass, on one of the days, as he was teaching the people in the temple.” 

The day referred to was the third day, that on which our Lord came to the city and Temple, not so much in 
character of his Kingship, not so much in the sorrowful and heart-breaking character of his Priesthood, 
but as the Prophet, in the full sense of the word, the Interpreter of the way and will of God. 

From the crowded events of this third day of entry, Luke gives us some incidents, the story of which 
occupies the whole of chapters twenty and twenty-one, and the first six verses of chapter twenty-two. It 
certainly was one of the most wonderful days on record in human history in very many ways, as we see 
Jesus, at the end of three and a half years of public ministry, knowing perfectly well that within a few 
hours comparatively, they will take him and put him on his bitter Cross. 

On this day we see him engaged in the last stage of his long spiritual and mental conflict with the rulers. 
Their opposition began at the very beginning. It had grown in strength. In those rulers our Lord had to do 
with the cleverest and the most astute men, and on the human level, the most learned men of his age, in 
that whole region. They were not illiterate men; but clever, with a cleverness almost amazing. In this story 
we see these men and Jesus face to face. It was the last clash between them. And, taking it thus as a 
whole, it does look, on the human level, as though they won, because the end of it was his Cross. And yet 
they did not win in a single encounter. From the standpoint of mere mental power, our Lord towered over 
them in the majesty of his illuminated intellect, and in the splendour of his method. 

In these eighteen verses, there are two movements. In the first we see these authorities challenging him 
definitely, authoritatively challenging him, as to his authority. In the second movement we watch Jesus, 
having dealt with these authorities, turning to the crowd, and talking to them, undoubtedly in the presence 
of the men whom he had so signally silenced, and doing so in the terms of gravest solemnity. 

The first thing that arrests me in the story is what Jesus was doing when they interrupted him. 

He was teaching the people in the Temple, and preaching the Gospel. The Gospel was that which he had 
proclaimed all through his ministry, that of the Kingship of God, and the availability of God to the human 
soul, and that, in a new sense, because he was present. That was his good news. 

He was ever affirming the truth about God and man, found in the beginning of Genesis, that man is the 
offspring of God, and that he has the right of access to God, the story that God walked with man in a 
garden in the spirit of the day. God had been distanced from men by their sin, and by their degradation of 
religion. Jesus came and said, 

"The Kingdom of heaven is at Hand" 

Which does not mean it is coming presently, but it is here now. One day he said, 

"The Kingdom of heaven is among YOU." 

Because he was there. He was telling them that good news; he was evangelizing. 

It was while he was doing this, that the rulers came upon him. It is important to notice who these men 
were, because Luke is careful to tell us. 



'There came upon him the chief priests, and the scribes with the elders. 


At Caesarea Philippi, six months before this time, 

"Jesus began to show unto his disciples, that he must go to Jerusalem and suffer many things of the elders 
and chief priests and scribes." 

Luke tells us that these were the men who now came to Jesus in the Temple. 

The names indicate the offices that were held by the men who constituted the Sanhedrim. The chief 
authority in Jerusalem was the Sanhedrim, and those who sat upon the Sanhedrim were the spiritual 
rulers, the priests; the moral rulers, the scribes; the civil rulers, the elders. This, therefore, was an official 
coming. They came to Jesus and they said, "Tell us," and that "Tell us" was an authoritative demand. 

They said in effect: we are the duly recognized and definitely appointed authorities in this city, spiritual, 
moral, and civil; and we come to you, with a demand, "Tell us." 

They asked, him two questions: 

"By what authority doest thou these things?" 

And 

"Who is he that gave thee this authority?" 

In the Temple precincts they said 

"Tell us: By what authority doest thou these things?" 

By what authority did you come in yesterday and disturb the regular order of events by overturning the 
tables of the money-changers, and breaking in upon the securely vested interests of those operating here? 

"Who is he that gave thee this authority?" 

Thus they asked the nature of his authority, and the derivation of his authority. 

It should he recognized that in themselves these were perfectly proper questions. They moved in the 
realm of authority; and whenever any man claims to do anything, or to say anything with authority, other 
men have a right to ask him what is the nature of his authority, and whence he derives it. 

This being recognized, we turn to the story again. These men had been watching Jesus for three and a half 
years, and at the hack of their question was the conviction he had no authority at all; and on the human 
level they were quite right. He was not a priest, he was not a scribe, he was not an elder. He had no seat 
on the Sanhedrim. The propriety of their questions makes the fact that Jesus refused to answer them the 
more arresting. 

The method of his reply is significant. Said he: 

"I also will ask you a question; and tell me." 

They said, "Tell us" he said, "Tell me." Their "Tell us" was the assumption of their authority. 

His "Tell me" was the assumption of his. Thus while they challenged his authority, in the very manner of 
his reply he exercised authority. Said he, 

"I also will ask you a question: and tell me; The baptism of John, was it from heaven, or from men?" 



The question in itself led towards a discovery of his authority. If these men had been perfectly honest, 
they would themselves, in answering his question, have answered their own. They said, 

"If we shall say. From heaven; he will say, Why did ye not believe him? But if we shall say, From men; 
all the people will stone us; for they are persuaded that John was a prophet." 

Now, the first thing I observe here is that while they were extremely clever, they were wrong. 

If they had said, "From heaven," I do not believe he would have said what they supposed. I think he 
would have said, If you believe he was from heaven, consult what he said concerning me. 

Consult the hour when, of me, he said, he was not worthy to stoop down and unloose the latchet of my 
shoes; consult the hour when he declared that I had come with fan and fire and axe, the Messiah of God; 
consult the hour when he said, 

"Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world." 

If you will consult John, whose ministry you say was from heaven, you will have the answer to your 
question as to my authority, and from whom I received it. 1 am convinced that is what he would have said. 

Their consultation led them to an answer. They dare not say, "From men," for the people were persuaded 
that John was a prophet. They would not say, "From heaven," because they thought that would involve 
them in a dilemma. So they said, they did not know! They knew perfectly well, and they knew perfectly 
well when they had rejected John’s ministry. That was the trouble with them. 

God never condemns men for ignorance. God’s judgments are upon men who, having the light, disobey 
it. 

Therefore, it was because of their dishonesty that he said, 

"Neither tell I you by what authority I do these things." 

Mark the dramatic movement of the incident. "Tell us," said they. "Tell me," said he. We will not, said 
they. 1 will not, said he. Their refusal was that of dishonesty. His was that of stern necessity. They were 
not honest with John. They could not be honest with him. He would not declare the profound secrets of 
his authority to men incapable of honesty. 

After that interruption, he resumed his work. He was teaching the people, and preaching to the people the 
Gospel. He now resumed that work. Luke distinctly says, 

"He began to speak unto the people." 

What he now said, however, was the direct result of the interruption. He told them a story. 

Remember, the rulers were still listening. The story was about a vine. That was not new to them. 

They were familiar with their own literature, and therefore the figure of a vine and a vineyard was well 
known. In the Biblical literature it is first found in Psalm eighty, where Asaph sings of a vine God 
brought out of Egypt and planted. It is found also in Isaiah, in a song. 


"Let me sing for my well-beloved a song of my beloved touching his vineyard. My well-beloved had a 
vineyard in a very fruitful hi ll." 



Ezekiel four or five times used the figure. Jeremiah refers to it. Hosea says, "Israel is a luxuriant vine." 
Thus they would be perfectly familiar with it. At the time, the vine was the symbol of the Jewish people. 
On the great and beautiful gate of the Temple there was the figure of a vine, known as the golden vine. 
Thus he told them a story in the realm of their religious literature, using the symbol of their national life. 
As he did so, he sketched the history of the rulers down the ages. 

The vine of God had failed to bring forth the fruit that God was looking for. God looked that it should 
bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes; 

"He looked for justice, but, behold, oppression; for righteousness, but, behold, a cry." 

They had killed the servants of the Lord, and failed to bring forth fruit. Then he told them this startling 
thing; this story. 

"The lord of the vineyard said, What shall I do? I will send my beloved Son.” 

I can imagine one among the rulers saying; he was talking about John just now, and I remember that the 
day he was baptized somebody said that God spoke and said, "Thou art my beloved Son." Continuing his 
story. He told them that these husbandmen not only slew the servants, but when the son came they killed 
him, — "That the inheritance may be ours." That is exactly what these rulers were doing. Underneath 
their hostility to him was their fear that they were losing their own authority. John tells us of a special 
meeting of the Sanhedrim, when they had said, What shall we do? We are in danger of losing our 
authority. They were intrigued by the story, and Luke tells us that he said at that point, 

"What therefore will the lord of the vineyard do unto them? He will come and destroy these 
husbandmen." 

Matthew tells us in this connection that they answered the question, and he ratified their finding. They 
said, 

"He will miserably destroy those miserable men.” 

Thus he had appealed to their own conscience in the realm of what is right and proper, and he brought 
from them a sentence, the only possible sentence in such a case. The inevitable issue is that of the 
destruction of the husbandmen, and the transference of the vineyard to other husbandmen. 

Here, again, there is something Luke does not tell us that Matthew does. He excommunicated the nation. 
He said, 

"The Kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, and shall he given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof." 

Luke records them as saying: "God forbid," — quite literally, "Be it not so." 

Then he looked upon them, and said, 

"What, then, is this that is written, The stone which the builders rejected, The same was made the head of 
the corner?" 

He was quoting from the great Hallel, and from its closing sentences. The great Hallel consists of Psalms 
one hundred and thirteen to one hundred and eighteen. That group of psalms they sang either in part or in 
whole at nearly all the Jewish feasts. It would be sounding within that Temple, within a few hours when 
the Passover was observed. 



"The stone which the builders rejected Is become the head of the corner. This is Jehovah’s doing; It is 
marvellous in our eyes." 

"This is the day which Jehovah hath made; we will rejoice and be glad in it," 

"Save now, we beseech thee, oh Jehovah" 

"Oh Jehovah, we beseech thee, send now prosperity. Blessed be he that cometh in the name of Jehovah"; 

Those last three lines his disciples and the children had been singing the day before. Just beyond those 
words occur: 

"Bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the horns of the altar." 

Just a few hours later, Mark tells us: 

"When they had sung a hymn, they went out unto the mount of Olives." 

There is no doubt that the hymn they sang was the great Hallel, or paid of it. Probably Jesus sang with 
them, just before he went out to Gethsemane, 

"Bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the horns of the altar." 

From that great hymn he quoted to them: 

"The stone which the builders rejected, The same was made head of the comer," 

And with dread solemnity added: 

"Every one that falleth on that stone shall be broken to pieces; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
scatter him as dust." 

We are still teaching our children the song, and how I love it, 

"Gentle Jesus, meek and mild." 

That is beautifully true, but it is not all the truth. In the presence of willful hypocrisy, and stubborn 
rebellion against God, Jesus becomes no longer meek and mild and gentle; but the wrath of the Lamb 
flames out; and here it was revealed, under the shadow of his Cross. 

Luke 20:19 

Lu 20:19-40 

In our last meditation we saw the authorities, chief priests, scribes, and elders, challenging our Lord’s 
authority by asking him two questions first, as to the nature of his authority, and secondly, as to its 
derivation. We considered, moreover, his reply to them, and his subsequent address to the people with the 
parable of the vineyard and husbandmen. Now, this parable stirred the anger of the moral and spiritual 
rulers, the scribes and the chief priests, and they became active in their hostility. 

"And the scribes and the chief priests sought to lay hands on him in that very hour; and they feared the 
people; for they perceived that he spake this parable against them." 



In the section now under consideration. Luke tells us of this anger and activity, and gives an account of 
two of the methods they employed in their attack upon him. The background of hostility is revealed in the 
words. 

"And they watched him, and sent forth spies, who feigned themselves to be righteous, that they might 
take hold of his speech, so as to deliver him up to the rut: and to the authority of the governor." 

The reason of this is revealed in the previous verse; 

"They perceived that he spake this parable against them." 

That is what stirred their anger. They had apprehended the meaning of that parable. Matthew and Mark 
tell us the same thing in slightly different form. 

Because of this, they "sought in that very hour to lay hands on him"; 

That is, they decided to do violence to him personally. John tells us that before this there had been a 
meeting of the Sanhedrim, when practically that decision was arrived at through the very plausible and 
clever speech of the high priest Caiaphas. They had a special meeting, and said, What are we going to do? 
When they had discussed the situation, Caiaphas said, 

"Ye know nothing at all, nor do ye take account that it is expedient for you that one man should die for 
the people, and that the whole nation perish not." 

That was the language of the refined politician, who was a murderer at heart, but who would cloak his 
murderous intention under the language of expediency. Now came the hour when they determined to 
carry out Caiaphas’ suggestion. However, they dared not do it in that very hour. They were restrained. 
They feared the people. Being thus, for the moment, afraid to carry out their intention, they watched him, 
and sent forth spies who feigned themselves to be righteous. The reason for this was that the power of life 
and death had been taken from them by the Roman authority. They could not condemn any one to death, 
even by their own laws, without the seal of the procurator upon the death warrant, and the sentence must 
be passed by Rome. Therefore they attempted to find in his speech some reason for delivering him up to 
the rule and authority of the governor. Later on they lied about this very thing, in that when he was 
arraigned before Pilate, they charged him with having preached sedition against the rule of Caesar, and 
having declared it was illegal to pay tribute. 

The two attacks were quite different. The first was purely political. The second was wholly religious, or 
doctrinal. The political attack is recorded in verses twenty-one to twenty-six; and the religious in verses 
twenty-seven to forty. 

Now, whereas I have said they were attempting to involve him in some lapse of speech in order to bring 
him before the Roman authority, only the first part was likely to do that; and they were so completely 
routed in their political attempt, that they turned to religion, though it is difficult to see how this could 
have involved him in any speech making him liable to the Roman power. 

First, then, let us examine the political attack. Approaching him, they said: 

"Teacher, we know that thou sayest and teachest rightly, and acceptest not the person of any, but of a 
truth teachest the way of God." 

Were they lying, or were they telling the truth? Did they really mean that? I cannot say. They certainly 
told the truth. Everything they said was so. He said and taught truly. He did not accept the person of any, 
and of a truth he taught the way of God. It was all true; and one wonders whether they really believed it. 

If so, the greater their condemnation. Then they asked him this question: 



"Is it lawful for us to give tribute unto Caesar, or not?” 

It was a distinctly political question. At that period there were two great political parties in Jewry, and that 
was a divisive question. The Pharisaic party always paid tribute under protest, affirming that the people of 
Cod had no right to be paying tribute to a pagan authority. The Sadducean party were in favour of paying 
tribute. They came to Jesus with this question, which, in their judgment, must involve him in difficulty 
with one party or the other. If he had said it was not lawful to pay tribute to Caesar, then at once the 
Pharisees would have agreed with him, and the Sadducees would have been able to report him to Rome as 
preaching sedition. If he had said, Yes, it is lawful, then the Pharisees could have said. Where, then, are 
your Messianic claims? They were hoping thus to deflect public favour from him. If once he admitted that 
it was lawful to pay tribute to Rome, in such admission, in their opinion, he would have discredited his 
Messianic claim with the listening crowds. The extreme cleverness and the astuteness of these men is 
evident. 

How did he repulse their attack? 

"He perceived their craftiness," 

And the first thing he said to them was, 

"Show me a denarius." 

He compelled them to produce the coin. I think in all probability he had no denarius about his Person. I 
do not think he ever carried money. In that little fellowship Judas had the bag; and he was supported by a 
little group of wealthy women. Their names are given to us by Luke, of whom he says, 

"Who ministered unto him of their substance." 

That may be the reason why he asked them to show him a denarius. But it is remarkable that he did not 
ask his disciples to produce the coin. Judas might have found one. But they produced it. 

Look at it. It may be that you have seen a denarius of that period, as I have done, one that was actually 
current then. On the front of it was the embossed face of Tiberius Caesar. From the standpoint of human 
opinion, it is a face characterized by strength and magnificence. Tiberius Caesar in his youth was a man 
of singular physical beauty, very much debauched as time went on. 

On the other side there were two words, or two letters, as a monogram, Pontifex Maximus. Tiberius 
Caesar on one side, and his title on the other, the greatest Potentate. Jesus took the coin, and raid, 

"Whose image and superscription hath it?" 

At once they answered, "Caesar’s." I thi nk there was a great hush everywhere. The people were all 
watching as they produced that coin. It lay there on the hand of Jesus for a moment, and he looked at it. 
This is one of the pictures I would like to see some artist paint, that scene, when Jesus had that coin lying 
on his hand. Very soon that hand was to be pierced by a nail under the authority of the man whose portrait 
he looked at. Such a picture should be so poised that that coin may be seen, with the image of Caesar 
uppermost. The brutal animal strength of Tiberius Caesar; let that be seen. And then Jesus looking at it. 

He said, Whose image and superscription is this? Caesar, Pontifex Maximus? 

Now mark the implicate of what he had done. Where did the coin come from? They had produced it. 

What were they doing with it Using it, trading with it; and trading with a coinage means that you are in 
debt to the State whose coinage you are using. He implicated them, when he asked them to produce the 
coin. It was their coin. They had it. They were trading with it. 


Then, when in answer to his question. 



Whose image and superscription hath it? 


They said, "Caesar’s," observe the futility of their coalition. Every merely political party is forgotten 
when he brings to bear upon questions of time the principles of eternity. Still holding it in his hand, 
perhaps handing it back as he said it, he uttered the words: 

"Then render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s." 

He passed behind all policies and all parties and all differing human opinions on the question of 
administration or the question of statecraft, and declared a principle that applied then, and all down 
human history, and today; 

"Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s." 

That means, first, that if men live under Caesar’s rule, if they are protected by the legions of Caesar, if 
they are trafficking with Caesar’s money, they are in debt for the privileges created for them, to the 
government under which they live. 

"Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s." 

Yes, but he said more. 

"Render to God the things that are God’s." 

When he held the coin on his hand, he said, 

"Whose image and superscription hath it?" 

And they told him. In what he now said to them, another question is implicated, and he might have asked 
them. Whose image and superscription is upon you? If that coin has stamped upon it the image of Caesar, 
and the superscription that declares him to be pontifex maximus, the greatest potentate, on every human 
face is the image of God, for man is made in the image and the likeness of God; and the superscription on 
every human life is that God alone is "Pontifex Maximus." Thus he said in effect, As is the coin to 
Caesar, so are you to God. Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; but do not forget that you are to 
render to God the things that are God’s. 

The inter-relationship of these statements is self-evident. Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 
That is first in statement; but it is for ever qualified by that which follows. Render to God the things that 
are God’s. Which does not mean we are to have a secular side to life and a sacred; which does not mean 
that we may be one thing politically, and another thing religiously. Paul, the apostle of Jesus Christ, in his 
Roman letter, said, 

"For he"-the authority — "is a minister of God, an avenger for wrath to him that doeth evil .... For this 
cause ye pay tribute also .... Render to all their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom 
custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour. Owe no man anything, save to love one another." 

Paul was very emphatic that all authority is derived from God. As though Paul had said to the Romans, 
God is the Pontifex Maximus, and all other authority is delegated authority. Then he went on to show that 
it was given for the punishment of the evildoer and the rewarding of the good. 

Now, supposing the authority, whether imperator, or procurator, or any other, is not functioning according 
to Divine authority, is not punishing evil, but condoning it, is not rewarding the good, but penalizing it; 
then what am I to do? Disobey the authority, as I obey the authority of God. There are times when 
rendering to God the things that are God’s, make necessary the breaking of human laws. There was a 



moment in the history of the American Colonists of Britain, when they broke with the authority of 
England; and they did it because they were true to God. Thus our Lord gave a complete philosophy of 
statecraft, and of the relation of his own people to the State. 

It is interesting to notice that the word they used about paying tribute was not the word that Jesus used 
They said, "Is it lawful to give tribute," didomi, to donate it. He said, abo-didomi. They said, Shall we 
give tribute. He said, Give back. This also recognizes debt to Caesar for privileges, and to God for 
everything. 

Luke says, 

"And they were not able to take hold of the saying before the people." 

There was nothing for them to take hold of. 

"And they marvelled at his answer, and held their peace." 

He was coming to the Cross, these were the last days in the Temple, and this the final clash with the 
authorities. They thus tried to involve him with earth’s political power, to procure his death, and he 
completely routed them; and that not by the clever trickery of a master politician, but by a voice that 
revealed principles that abide for all time. 

We pass on to the next attack. 

"And there came to him certain of the Sadducees." 

The coalition was over. It had broken down. Luke reminds us that the Sadducees 
"Say that there is no resurrection.” 

He defined them more fully in his second treatise; 

"The Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit ..." {Ac 23:8} 

Here he only refers to that which is pertinent to the story. Thus it is evident that these men came to him 
with a foregone conclusion. They did not believe in resurrection. That is to say, they were naturalists in 
philosophy and in theology. 

They told him the story of a woman who had been the wife of seven brothers in succession, and asked 
him, 

"In the resurrection therefore whose wife of them shall she be?" 

1 do not hesitate to say that they intended that to be a grotesque illustration. They were endeavouring by 
the grotesqueness of their illustration to show the difficulties which the doctrine of resurrection created. 
Here is a woman, and she has had seven husbands; and presently when they meet on the other side, whose 
wife shall she be? The question really revealed the fact that in their thinking they were saturated with 
carnalism. They were thinking of the life beyond in the terms of the carnal. As a matter of fact, these men 
were not thinking about the life beyond, because they did not believe in it; but they were supposing, if 
there was a life beyond, that there would be carnal difficulties. Jesus knew what underlay their question. It 
was not finally of resurrection. It was a question of immortality, and that is seen in the way in which our 
Lord answered them. He went behind the supposed difficulty, to the real naturalistic unbelief, which 
degraded humanity by thinking of it, as they were thinking of it. 



"Jesus said unto them. The sons of this age marry, and are given in marriage; but they that are accounted 
worthy to attain to that age, and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in marriage; 
for neither can they die any more; for they are equal unto the angels; and are sons of God, being sons of 
the resurrection." 

That was the first line of his answer. Very briefly, and yet very solemnly, and finally, he corrected their 
suggestion as to conditions in the life beyond. He did it by sharply dividing between 

"this age," and "that age" In this age certain things are, which will no longer be in that age. Thus he 
corrected the carnality of their view. He said those who have attained to that age, those who have crossed 
over, are equal unto the angels, that is, in that matter; he does not say they are angels, but they are equal to 
the angels, "being sons of the resurrection," and they "neither marry, nor are given in marriage!" Marriage 
is a condition of this age. It is a part of the life that now is. It does not continue beyond. Every such 
relationship ends here. 

Shall we know each other in heaven, someone asks? That is another subject. The friendships of earth will 
continue in heaven, the highest friendships here will run on there, but not in that way or in that realm. We 
shall certainly know each other, but conditions will be entirely different. 

But he had not done with them. Continuing, he said, 

"But that the dead are raised, even Moses showed in the place concerning the Bush, when he called the 
Lord the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 

When Moses had communion with God in the Bush, in the language of men, Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob had been dead quite a good while. They were dead. Yes, but, said Jesus, what Moses said then, 
what came to Moses from God then is true, 

"God is not the God of the dead, but of the living." 

God said, 

"I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob." 

That means that they were not dead, even then. 

"God is not the God of the dead, but of the living." 

These naturalistic Sadducees, denying resurrection, were denying the persistence of personality beyond 
death. He said, you are wrong. These men you call dead are not dead. God is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living, and the persistence of personality beyond death makes at any rate credible the doctrine and 
the fact of resurrection. 

And so their question was answered. Their naturalism was denied, their philosophy was contradicted, 
their trivial question was laughed out of court, as he affirmed the immortality of man, and the fact that 
men who died, so far as we may use the word, do not die, because God is for evermore the God of the 
living. 

Luke ends the story by the statement, 

"Certain of the scribes answering said, Teacher, thou hast well said." 

1 never read that without wondering. Probably these scribes were of the Pharisees, agreeing with his 
philosophy; or possibly their agreement was again a feigned agreement. Be that as it may, Luke says, 



For they durst not any more ask him any question. 


They were completely routed. Thus we have seen the collapse of two attempts to catch him in his speech, 
either in the realm of politics, or in the realm of religion. He was on his way to his Cross; but the 
Kingliness and the majesty of him were shining brightly. 

Luke 20:41 

Lu 20:41-21:4 

Following on, we are still with our Lord in the third day of his Temple experiences in that last week in 
Jerusalem. 

Having repulsed the two attacks made upon him; the political attack, concerning the paying of tribute; and 
the religious attack, concerning the doctrine of resurrection and immortality; our Lord propounded a 
question to them, and left it without any answer. Matthew tells us by that question propounded, he finally 
and fully silenced his foes. Mark tells us that his answer satisfied the multitude, "the common people 
heard him gladly," that is, the mixed and promiscuous crowd, as distinguished from the rulers. Then, after 
that question had been propounded and had found no answer from them, he turned, as Luke tells us, and 
addressed his disciples in the hearing of all the people. Following this, the incident is given of the treasury 
and the widow. 

First, then, as to our Lord’s question to the rulers. Concerning this, Matthew tells us something which 
Luke does not, namely, that before he asked the question recorded by Luke, he had asked another, 

"What think ye of the Christ?" 

He was not asking their opinion of himself. He was rather asking them a question in the realm of their 
own beliefs and their own expectation. If for a moment we change the Greek form of the word which is 
Christ, to the Hebrew, then I think we may get a clearer understanding of what our Lord meant. He said in 
effect, What is your opinion of the Messiah, Whose Son is he? They were familiar with their own 
Scriptures. They knew the prophetic foretellings, and those found in their matchless psalmody. They were 
familiar with the Messianic hope, so radiant, yet so misunderstood, so misinterpreted; it was the subject of 
theological discussions among them, some of their Rabbis declaring there must be one Messiah, and 
others that there must be two, one triumphant, and one suffering. These men were confused in their 
interpretation; but they all held, in common with the nation in its long history, the hope of the coming of a 
Messiah. In their literature he had been variously described, as the Daystar, the Daysman, Shiloh, 
Emmanuel, and in many other ways, but the word covering all the rest was Messiah, the Anointed. He 
asked them. What do you think about Messiah? What is your idea about him? Whose Son is he? Matthew 
tells us that they answered, showing their knowledge of their Scriptures, with perfect accuracy, David’s. 

Then came the great question that Jesus propounded to them. He said, How can Christ be David’s Son, 
for David himself said in the book of Psalms, 

"The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, till I make thine enemies the footstool of thy 
feet. David therefore calleth, him Lord, and how is he his Son?" 

How can a man’s son be that man’s lord? To the Eastern mind that presented a real problem. It was a 
peculiarly Eastern question. They had answered correctly that Messiah was to be Son of David; but 
David, whose Son he is, spake of him as Lord. How can he be his Son, if he is his Lord? 

Now, if we turn to the Psalm quoted, (Ps no; we find in the King James Version it begins thus: 

"The LORD said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool.” 



In the American Revision it reads, 


"Jehovah saith unto my Lord." 

That rendering draws a distinction between two names, both of them referring to God. In the King James 
Version the first "LORD" is printed all in capital letters, and the second "Lord" with an initial capital 
only, thus drawing the attention of the reader to a distinction. The distinction is between Yahweh or 
Jehovah, as we now print it, and Adaai. "Jehovah saith unto my Adomi." Adaai means Sovereign Lord. 
This singer of the olden times said, "Jehovah saith unto my Adonai." David was referring to Messiah, and 
he there calls Messiah his Lord. This, then, was the problem propounded — If Messiah is indeed the Son 
of David, how can he be David’s Lord? They did not answer him. The answer is not given, but it is 
implicit. 

Some years after, a Jew, who was also a member of the Sanhedrim, before he was apprehended by Jesus; 
and a pure-blooded Jew withal, as he said he was "a Hebrew of Hebrews," 

which means there was no mixture in his blood, his father and mother were both Hebrews; he of the tribe 
of Benjamin, was writing about Jesus, and he said: 

"Concerning his Son, who was born of the seed of David according to the flesh, who was declared to be 
the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead; even 
Christ Jesus our Lord." 

Jesus was asking these men what they thought of the Messiah, and how he could be Lord as well as Son. 
Paul had no difficulty about it. He called Jesus, "Christ Jesus our Lord," and declared that he was Son of 
David according to the flesh, but that he was Son of God, and that he was declared so to be by the 
resurrection from among the dead. 

In asking them this question, our Lord really went back to a question they had asked him at the beginning 
of that day. They had said to him, 

"By what authority doest thou these things?" or who is he that gave thee this authority? 

He would not reply, because of their dishonesty. He then gave them a problem, 

"The baptism of John was it from heaven, or from men?" 

They were dishonest; they would not answer; consequently he said, 

"Neither tell I you by what authority I do these things.” 

Now he gave them another problem, a problem of the interpretation of their own Scriptures and Messiah. 
If they had only been able to see, if they had only been able to understand, the answer was simple. His 
authority rested in his Lordship. David calls his Son his Lord because he was only his Son after the flesh; 
but in the deep mystery of his being, he was God manifest in flesh. I cannot read that story without feeling 
that he was endeavouring to bring these very rulers to reconsideration. Up to the very last he was 
attempting to make them think, to save them from their carelessness, to compel them to consider. Our 
Lord was not going through these days rejoicing in the destruction of these enemies. Those weeping eyes 
over Jerusalem tell a different story. The wail of that broken heart we have already listened to, 

"Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her! how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not," 



Tells a different story. The common people heard him gladly, the mixed massed multitudes of all sorts 
and conditions of men were even then swayed by him; but it was the rulers he was trying to reach. But 
there was no answer, no investigation. They did not face the problem. Had they done so, they would have 
had to face his claims anew, but they did not do it. They were withdrawn and hostile, and set upon his 
death. 

Then follows Luke’s statement: 

"And in the hearing of all the people," who Mark says were listening gladly, he said unto his disciples, 
Beware of the scribes, who desire to walk in long robes, and love salutations in the marketplaces, and 
chief seats in the synagogues, and chief places at feasts; who devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence 
make long prayers; these shall receive greater condemnation. 

In those words of Jesus the deep and underlying reason of their maintained hostility is revealed; they were 
so blind they could not see, and so deaf that they could not hear. Notice his exposure of them. Their 
inspiration, they "desire," they "love.” Their action, they "devour," "and for a pretence make long 
prayers." Inspiration and action. Desire and love what? They desire to walk in long robes, the evidence of 
their position as scribes. They loved the uniform, because it indicated the office wherever they went. They 
loved the salutations in the marketplaces and chief seats in the synagogues, and chief places at feasts; 
commerce, and religion, and society; they loved preeminence everywhere. They went through the 
marketplaces, and loved the salutations that came to them. They loved the chief seats in the places of 
religion, in the synagogues. They loved the chief places in social life, at the feasts. The inspiration of all 
their activity was self-centred. Anything that ministered to their pride, and anything that ministered to 
their lust-using the word in the highest sense, their own personal desires, — was the inspiration of all they 
were doing. As to their actions, They "devoured widows’ houses," terrible indictment, all the significance 
of which perhaps is hardly manifest. He had cleansed the Temple at the beginning of his ministry as well 
as at the close. When he did it at the beginning, and again at the close, he overturned the tables of the 
moneychangers. What were they doing? Changing money at interest. The Roman historian declared that 
when at last Jerusalem was sacked by the Roman legions, they found in the vaults in the Temple no less 
than two and a half million sterling. "They devour widows’ houses." "Graft" may be a new word, but it is 
not a new fact. Then mark the satire of the words; "For a pretence make long prayers.” A long prayer is 
not necessarily an evil thing; but after all is said and done, the greatest prayers are often the briefest. I 
once heard my friend Samuel Chadwick say, when he went away from his home, he wrote every day to 
his wife, and when he was going a short journey the letters were short; and the further away he went, the 
longer his letters were; and that reminded him of some people. 

He thought some people must be a long way from God because their prayers were so long! 

"For a pretence," that is the point; masquerading as religious, while oppressing the poor, and loving only 
the things that ministered to themselves. Beware of them, said he to his disciples. That is the word of 
warning. 

And the sentence he passed upon them was simply this. They "shall receive greater condemnation." 

And so we come to the first four verses of the next chapter; 

"And he looked up and saw the rich men that were casting their gifts into the treasury. And he saw a 
certain poor widow casting in thither two mites. And he said, Of a truth I say unto you. This poor widow 
cast in more than they all; for all these did of their superfluity cast in unto the gifts; but she of her want 
did cast in all the living that she had.” 

The old version used the word "abundance," but there is far more force in the word "superfluity" It gets 
nearer to the genius of the character of the offerings. All these had of their superfluity cast into the 
coffers, but she of her want did cast in all the living that she had. 



This always seems to me to have been a sort of breaking forth upon the dark, dreary dulness of that day 
for Jesus, of a ray of light, of glory, and of beauty. That poor widow brought to him a ray of brightness 
that gave him soul satisfaction. His enemies had ceased questioning him They were routed completely by 
the calm dignity and finality of everything he had said to them, They had no more to say to him. There 
was a hush, a lull in the storm that had been breaking across him. And he looked up and watched. 

This happened in the court of the women. We know that, because in the court of the women there were 
thirteen boxes, or vessels, into which gifts were flung; they were called shopharoth. Into these vessels the 
people were casting their gifts. Mark says Jesus watched how they gave. He saw what they gave, but he 
watched how they gave. Of course, the how includes the what. He was far more concerned with the 
motive, than the amount. He watched them give, and as his eyes watched, he saw the wealthy passing the 
coffers, flinging in their gifts into the vessels, great gifts. Then he saw one pauper woman, for that is the 
meaning of the word, poorest of the poor, and she came up and dropped in two mites. 

Now, the two mites in value were about one-ninety-sixth of a denarius, and if we are to bust the 
computation of men today, and we have no reason to doubt it, a denarius was worth about seventeen 
cents. Now, if you are mathematician enough to find the value of one-ninety-sixth part of seventeen cents, 
you will see how much she put it. It speaks of abject poverty; and do not forget it was all she had. She had 
no more. 

1 cannot help watching, too, but I am watching Jesus. Jesus, who rode in as King; Jesus, who came in as 
Priest; Jesus, who had been there all day as Prophet; the Messiah, long looked for, hoped for; the Son of 
God. He was watching them as they crowded through the court of the women, and flung in their lavish 
gifts, munificent gifts, by all the calculations of men. And then those watching eyes saw this woman 
coming. He knew all about her. The two mites were all she possessed, and her very life depended upon 
them. But she was a daughter of Abraham. She believed in the God of Abraham. She saw the 
magnificence of the Temple; and by all human calculations she knew very well that her two mites were of 
no value to the Temple; but she was giving to her God, and she put in all that she had. Jesus was 
watching. 

He was not only watching, he was appraising, and we have his appraisement of these gifts. 

What did he say? "Of a truth"; notice his emphasizing of the accuracy of his judgment by that formula of 
introduction; 

"Of a truth I say unto you, This poor widow cast in more than they all." 

He did not say she has cast in more than any one of them. He said, She has cast in more than the whole of 
them. Figuratively, he was emptying the thirteen vessels, and calculating and counting up all the shekels 
that were there, gold and silver, the munificent gifts, and he had the complete count of all that day 
contributed, and he held in his hands the balances of eternity. He put all the gifts of the rich into one hand, 
and the two mites into the other, and he said, Those two mites weigh more than all, she hath given more 
than they all. In the economy of God, said Jesus, for real value in the enterprise of the Kingdom the two 
mites of that woman are worth more than all the munificent gifts of the rich. 

And then he gave his reasons. He said, 

"All these did of their abundance, of their superfluity, cast in unto the gifts; but she of her want did cast in 
all the living that she had." 

Two ways of giving, Jesus saw in the Temple courts that day; giving out of superfluity; giving all, out of 
want. The word rendered superfluity, or abundance; quite literally means giving out of that which was 
over and above, that is, giving out of the margin, out of that which they did not really need, out of what 
was not necessary to themselves. That is what they had given to God, — 



superfluity! Large gifts, totalling a large amount I have no doubt, but nobody had missed what was given. 
There had been no red streak of blood in the giving of these wealthy men. Superfluity! Then there was the 
giving of sacrifice, she out of her want. Want is penury, want is lack. Want is need, and yet out of that, 
she had given all her living, that is, her livelihood, all she was depending upon for the next twenty-four 
hours, to maintain life. She had poured it out, she had given it to God. 

What does this story do for us? At any rate it reveals two ways of giving; giving out of superfluity, giving 
what we do not want and never miss; and giving with the red blood of sacrifice, streaked in the gift. Jesus 
said that woman has given more than they all. He had said that the scribes devoured widows’ houses, and 
the next thing he saw was a lone widow putting two mites into the treasury. I wonder if her house had 
been devoured by a scribe! 

Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, once said, 

"The gold of affluence which is given because it is not needed, God hurls to the bottomless pit; but the 
copper tinged with blood he lifts and kisses into the gold of eternity." 

Luke 21:5 

Lu 21:5-38 

This section ends Luke’s account of the third day in the final week in Jerusalem. Visualize the scene. Our 
Lord is seen, with his disciples about him, and undoubtedly the crowds, also. He had a lull, a rest, so far 
as the hostility of his enemies was concerned, because "they durst not any more ask him any question." 

Then watching, he had seen the giving of the rich, and the giving of the poor woman; and had uttered 
those Words in which he had distinguished between two methods of giving. 

Then Luke says, "some spake of the Temple." That is a very brief statement. Matthew and Mark tell us 
that it was his own disciples who spoke about the Temple, who drew his attention to it. Matthew says, "to 
the buildings," and Mark says, "to the buildings," and the "stones" of the Temple. I never read that 
without some sense of surprise and wistful wonder, as to what made the disciples draw his attention to the 
Temple that day. 1 have sometimes wondered if they had watched him as he had come up again and again, 
and had seen him so apparently absorbed with his message, and the importance of it, that to them it 
appeared as though he had never noticed the Temple. Be that as it may, the fact remains that the disciples 
drew his attention to the buildings, and the stones, and their doing so called forth his prediction about it. 
When he had made that prediction, they asked him two questions, and he answered those questions. 

Let us first consider his prediction. 

"As for these things which ye behold, the days will come, in which there shall not be left here one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown down." 

Thus, in an hour in which they were greatly impressed with the glory of the Temple, with the massiveness 
of the structure, with the gorgeousness of the decorations, and the beauty of it all, — to all of which they 
had drawn his attention, — they heard him distinctly say that the days were coming when not one of those 
stones should be left upon another. 

The prediction was perfectly clear. There was nothing veiled about it. There was no perplexing figure of 
speech. His language referred to the actual building and the stones. It was clear, definite, and, above 
everything else, startling. Nevertheless, in forty years the prediction was absolutely fulfilled. The city was 
razed, the Temple was destroyed by fire, and with a ruthlessness almost unmatched in history, the 
Romans saw to it that the thing was completely levelled and devastated. 


A prediction so startling naturally led to the inquiry of the disciples; 



"And they asked him, saying. Teacher, when therefore shall these things be? and what shall be the sign 
when these things are about to come to pass?" 


The first thing that impresses me as I read this is that they believed him. This is a wonderful evidence of 
the confidence of these men in their Master. It is quite a habit among expositors and preachers to criticize 
these disciples, and say they were blunderers. Yes, they made nearly as many blunders as I have, to say 
nothing of you! But do not forget that Jesus later said to those men, you have been with me in all my 
temptations. In spite of their blundering, they were great souls. They did not doubt the possibility. They 
were sure he was right. They wanted to know when, and what should be the sign. These were their 
questions. And he answered them. 

Here let us pause for a critical note. Is this the Olivet prophecy? In Matthew twenty-four and twenty-five 
we have the Olivet prophecy. Is this the same? The great majority of expositors think that it is. I will not 
be over-dogmatic, but I am quite convinced that this is not the Olivet prophecy. 

Matthew gives us the full Olivet prophecy. Mark gives us parts of it. There are some very clearly marked 
distinctions between that prophecy, and what Luke has recorded. He said many of the same things on 
Olivet, but he said much more. On Olivet, as I believe, they brought their questions again, in a more 
formal manner, and he gave a fuller answer. We shall therefore consider the answer as here recorded, 
without further reference to the fuller prophecy. 

In verses eight to eleven we have the direct answer of Jesus to the two questions that were asked. 

"And he said, Take heed that ye be not led astray; for many shall come in my name, saying, I am he; and, 
The time is at hand; go ye not after them. And when ye shall hear of wars and tumults, be not terrified; for 
these things must needs come to pass first; but the end is not immediately." 

That was his answer to their first question, "When therefore shall these things be?" He said, Be careful. 
That is the meaning of, "Take heed," "Go ye not after them"; and distinctly he told them, "the end is not 
immediately." He had said that the day was coming when not one stone of the Temple should be left upon 
another, that should not he thrown down. They said, Lord, when? His answer was very careful. Do not he 
deceived. False Christs will arise, and men will say, Here he is, or The time is at hand. Don’t believe 
them. Don’t go after them. Don’t be led away by them. The end is not yet. 

Then they had asked him another question, What shall be the sign when it is near, and in verses ten and 
eleven we find his answer to that. 

"Nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom; and there shall be great earthquakes, and 
in divers places famines and pestilences; and there shall be terrors and great signs from heaven." 

Thus our Lord told them that there would be national upheaval, that there would be natural disturbances, 
wars and rumours of wars, earthquakes, famines, pestilences; hut he said, Do not he deceived, the time is 
not yet. That is his answer so far. 

Now watch carefully what follows, from verses twelve to nineteen. 

"But before all these, they shall lay their hands on you, and shall persecute you, delivering you up to the 
synagogues and prisons, bringing you before kings and governors for my name’s sake. It shall turn out 
unto you for a testimony. Settle it therefore in your hearts, not to meditate beforehand how to answer; for 
I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which ail your adversaries shall not be able to withstand or to 
gainsay. But ye shall be delivered up even by parents, and brethren, and kinsfolk, and friends; and some 
of you shall they cause to be put to death. And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake. And not a 
hair of your head shall perish. In your patience ye shall win your souls." 



Now, all that has nothing to do with us, nothing to do with the Church down the ages. It had to do with 
these men, between the hour when his prediction was uttered about the destruction of the Temple and the 
time of the fulfilment of that prediction. There would be for his witnesses a period of persecution. And 
this was so. The years between the crucifixion of our Lord and A. D. 70, when the city fell and the 
Temple was destroyed, were terrible years for the witnesses of Jesus. We get a glimpse of it in the Acts. 
Almost immediately persecution broke out. Saul was one instrument, "breathing out threatening and 
slaughter." The witnesses were scattered from Jerusalem, and they went everywhere, preaching the Word. 
This is what he was foretelling. He said to them. Some of you "shall be put to death," and "not a hair of 
your head shall perish!" In those words, incidentally, we have our Lord’s outlook on personality. He had 
said once before to them, during the course of his public ministry: 

"I say unto you, my friends. Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
can do." 

"Some of you shall they cause to be put to death ... and not a hair of your head shall perish.” 

Now, what is next? Verse twenty, mark it carefully. 

"But when ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know that her desolation is at hand." 

He said, That will be the sign. They had asked him when, and what would be the sign. He warned them. 
Don’t be deceived by false claimants that shall arise. Don’t be deceived when people tell you the time is 
at hand. Do not be deceived by signs and wonders and wars and rumours of wars, famine and pestilence, 
national upheavals and natural disturbances. None of these is a sign. 

"But when ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know that her desolation is at hand." 

Now, again he had come into the realm of the actual and the material. This was a prediction, as definite as 
his prediction that the stones of the Temple should be flung down. The city would be invested by armies, 
and it all happened. Forty years after, they came. Of this he said, When you see those armies outside, 
when you see the city invested, then that is the sign, the sign of what? The sign that my prediction is 
about to be fulfilled, and the Temple stones flung down. 

Let us go on. What did he say next? 

"Then let them that are in Judaea flee unto the mountains; and let them that are in the midst of her depart 
out; and let not them that are in the country enter therein. For these are days of vengeance, that all things 
which are written may be fulfilled. Woe unto them that are with child, and to them that give suck in those 
days! for there shall be great distress upon the land, and wrath unto this people. And they shall fall by the 
edge of the sword, and shall be led captive into all the nations; and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles." 

He was predicting the very things that happened at the fall of Jerusalem. That was the hour when his 
prediction concerning the Temple was fulfilled; and he said the result of it should be that the people there 
should go out, and be scattered into all the nations, and Jerusalem should be trodden down of the Gentiles. 
It all happened literally in the year 70, Anno Domini. 

Notice how careful he was to say that these would be the days of vengeance, that all things which are 
written may be fulfilled. 

Let us now resume our reading, because we broke off in the midst of a sentence 
"Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” 


That is only a phrase, but it covers a long period. The times of the Gentiles are not fulfilled yet. 



Jesus said that these people should be driven out into all the nations. Can you find any nation in the world 
where they are not found today? 

"And Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles," 

And it has been trodden down of the Gentiles ever since. It shall be trodden down of the Gentiles until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled, and it is still trodden down of the Gentiles. 

Mohammedanism took possession of it four hundred years ago, but that was only one movement in the 
continuity. Some are saying that it is free now, under the protection of Britain. But Britain cannot give 
Jerusalem to the Jew, any more than she can give it to the Arab. Even to this hour Jerusalem is trodden 
down by the Gentiles. I know there is a Zionist movement in the world, and it is a very interesting 
movement, but it means nothing in the economy of God. Any return, that is a return in unbelief in Jesus is 
doomed. 

But he had not done. 

"And there shall be signs in sun and moon and stars; and upon the earth distress of nations, in peiplexity 
for the roaring of the sea and the billows; men fainting for fear, and for expectation of the things which 
are coming on the world; for the powers of the heavens shall be shaken." 

These are not the signs of the end. They are continuous facts. "There shall be signs," and the language is 
figurative, employed to describe the condition of earthly affairs running through the period. "Men fainting 
for fear, and for expectation of the things which are coming," not on the world, nor on the age, but on the 
"economy"; "the powers of the heavens,” that is, "the powers that be ordained of God," all the ruling 
powers shall be shaken. Is not that a picture of the very hour in which we are living? That has all been 
happening within the last fifteen years. These things do not prove the end to be near. Can you find me any 
period since our Lord uttered the word, of which they would not have been true? The signs, as he gave 
them here, are continuous signs. The language is undoubtedly figurative, and describes conditions 
political and governmental, failure and unrest and upheaval. The signs are continuous. Therefore the only 
attitude of his people is that of continuous readiness for the consummation. There never has been an hour 
in the history of the Christian Church, when the signs have not pointed to the possibility of 
consummation. 

Well, how is it all going to end? He had not finished. Let us read on. 

"Then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with power and great glory. But when these things 
begin to come to pass, look up, and lift up your heads; because your redemption draweth nigh.” 

What things? All the things he has been talking about, signs in heaven, and distress of nations. 

The attitude of the Christian should ever be that of the lifted head, and a light upon the face, knowing that 
at any moment he may come. We cannot enter into the counsels of God beyond revelation; and if 1 am 
inclined to ask sometimes. Why has he not come? or, Why does he not come? then I am rebuked in my 
own soul because I have to answer, he knows; and I have to leave it there. Of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man, no, not even the Son, but the Lather; one of the most mysterious and yet clear words 
that ever fell from the lips of Jesus. 

Having thus given the formal reply to their question, he used another illustration and gave them a 
warning. 


And he spake to them a parable; Behold the fig tree. 



Now, some student of prophecy says, That is the Jewish nation. But, in order that no one might imagine 
that he was merely speaking of the Jewish nation, he said more than that; 


"Behold the fig tree, and all the trees." 

He was not merely using the fig tree as the symbol of the nation, and therefore he added, "And all the 
trees." What he was about to say was true of any tree 

"When they now shoot forth, ye see It, and know of your Own selves that the summer is now nigh." 

Thus he was using a natural phenomenon to illustrate something he was about to say. His illustration 
meant that an effect is produced by a cause. When you see the trees shooting, you know that summer is 
nigh. The effect of the budding tree is demonstration of the cause, the rising of the sap, because summer is 
coming. Now, some people see signs today that the Jewish tree is budding anew. If so, it is putting forth a 
very dead stick. There is no sign of spiritual or moral renewal in that people. There is a revival of thinking 
about a Jewish Kingdom in the terms of the material. 

"Even so ye also, when ye see these things coming to pass know ye that the Kingdom of God is nigh.” 

That does not mean that the Advent is imminent, but that the Kingdom of God is present, that God is 
reigning. As he said once, The Kingdom of God is among you. The Kingdom of God is at hand. Watch 
everything, and watching it, see God, and know that the Kingdom of God is ever nigh. 

Then reverting to that hour that was immediate to them, he said. 

"Verily I say unto YOU, this generation shall not pass away, till all things be accomplished." 

Link that with their question, 

"These things” shall "all be accomplished" before the generation pass away. He had gone back to their 
question as to the destruction of the Temple. 

Then mark it well, it was right there and then that there fell from his lips that august and majestic 
declaration, 

"Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my words shall not pass away.” 

Then he continued; 

"But take heed to yourselves, lest haply your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and 
cares of this life, and that day come on you suddenly as a snare; for so shall it come upon all them that 
dwell on the face of all the earth. But watch ye at every season, making supplication, that ye may prevail 
to escape all these things that shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of man." 

Do not forget the circumstances under which all this was uttered. In a few hours they put him on his 
Cross; and yet with calm majesty and Clear vision he surveyed the situation from the moment when he 
spoke, and way on until this hour in which we are living, and beyond. How far beyond, none can tell. His 
word to his people was a threefold one, "Take heed,” "watch," "pray." 

Luke 22:1 

Lu 22:1-23 

The last two verses of chapter twenty-one contain an interesting statement by Luke. He says, 



"And every day he was teaching in the Temple; and every night he went out and lodged in the mount that 
is called Olivet. And all the people came early in the morning to him in the Temple, to hear him." 

He did not sleep in Jerusalem on those nights. Sometimes one wonders whether he slept anywhere. 1 do 
not know. Yet the probability is that he did, for he was resting in his God. even in those critical and 
crucial hours. Of him it surely would be true; "He giveth his Beloved sleep." He spent the days teaching 
in the Temple, and the eagerness of the crowd to hear him even then, at the end, is manifested by that 
simple statement that the people came early in the morning to him in the Temple to hear him. 

The present paragraph begins the story of events on the day preceding the crucifixion. The events 
recorded took place principally in the evening, and far into the night. It was a crowded day in many ways. 
From his narrative, Luke has omitted many things. He does not tell us anything about the washing of the 
feet, and those wonderful discourses that our Lord uttered in connection with the feet-washing. Only John 
has given us these. He does give us something of that conversation, which John has omitted, to which we 
shall come presently. He does not tell us anything about the singing of the Great Hallel. Neither does he 
tell us anything of the final prediction of suffering and glory. All these things took place on that day. 

Here we may observe that in this narrative Luke has recorded two matters out of sequence as to their 
actual happening. Over and over again in Luke we find the record of an incident which took place at one 
point, put in another place, because it illustrates a matter then under consideration. The two things out of 
order here are, the exclusion of Judas which took place before the institution of the Feast; and the denial 
of Peter, which took place after the buffeting. These are not vital matters, I only refer to them in passing. 

In the first thirteen verses of this chapter we have the story of the preparation for all that followed, and it 
is very arresting. It is quite evident that the whole atmosphere was one of crisis, and everything was 
moving towards a climax; and in these verses we see earth, and hell, and heaven, all preparing for that 
climax. 

The preparation of earth; 

"Now the feast of unleavened bread drew nigh, which is called the Passover. And the chief priests and the 
scribes sought how they might put him to death; for they feared the people." 

The preparation of hell; 

"And Satan entered into Judas who was called Iscariot, being of the number of the twelve. And he went 
away, and communed with the chief priests and captains, how he might deliver him unto them. And they 
were glad, and covenanted to give him money. And he consented, and sought opportunity to deliver him 
unto them in the absence of the multitude.” 

The preparation of heaven; 

"And the day of unleavened bread came, on which the passover must be sacrificed. And he sent Peter and 
John, saying, Go and make ready for us the passover, that we may eat. And they said unto him. Where 
wilt thou that we make ready? And he said unto them. Behold, when ye are entered into the city, there 
shall ye meet a man bearing a pitcher of water; follow him into the house, whereinto he goeth. And ye 
shall say unto the master of the house, The Teacher saith unto thee, Where is the guest-chamber, where 1 
shall eat the passover with my disciples? And he shall show you a large upper room furnished; there make 
ready. And they went, and found as he had said unto them; and they made ready the passover." 

As to the earthly preparation. Luke names the chief priests and the scribes; Matthew names the elders and 
the chief priests; Mark names the three orders of the rulers, elders, scribes, and priests. 


The hostility of those rulers was now coming to definite action, and was set upon securing the death of 
Jesus. Luke says they "sought how they might put him to death." This statement reveals the fact that there 



was a difficulty in their way. What was it? Why not go on and do it? "They feared the people." Thus it is 
seen that all the way, right to the climax, the great mass of the people were sympathetic towards Jesus. 
Presently they allowed themselves to be swept from their moorings, and clamoured with the rulers for his 
blood. Nevertheless, it is most interesting to notice in these last hours how the rulers feared them. 
Jerusalem was crowded. It was the Passover season, and people were gathered there from all parts. The 
popular sympathy was with Jesus up to a certain point. 

This leads us to the preparation of hell. "And Satan entered into Judas." At the beginning of his ministry, 
directly Jesus had come to Jordan and been baptized of John, and attested Messiah, and anointed of the 
Holy Spirit, Luke tells us, "full of the Holy Spirit," he "was led in the Spirit in the wilderness during forty 
days, being tempted of the devil." That story ended with this statement: 

"And when the devil had completed every temptation, he departed from him for a season." 

The Greek word there, which we have rendered "for a season," might be rendered "until." He 

"departed from him until." It leaves a hiatus, a gap. Our translators, feeling it was necessary to make it 
euphemistic, rendered the Greek word, "For a season." I am not saying this is inaccurate, but 1 often feel 
that when the translators are feeling after smoothness and rhetorical euphemism they may rob us of 
something somewhat startling, and I think it is so in this case. Luke says the devil had completed every 
temptation, that is, he had no other avenue along which he could approach the personality of Jesus, and so 
he left him until! Until when? From that moment of perfect victory in the wilderness until this time, there 
is no reference to Jesus being attacked directly by Satan. The victory in the wilderness was an absolute 
victory. Satan was definitely and completely routed until! Here we see him coming back, and he is not 
coming straight to Jesus. Did he ever again do so? Yes, 1 think he did. Where? In Gethsemane he was 
drawing very near, but I do not think he came there. I think that if we could have seen things as they were 
seen by High Heaven, and low hell, on Calvary, we should have seen him there in person. I think that is 
something of what Paul meant when he said of Jesus, 

"Putting off from himself the principalities and powers, he made a show of them openly, triumphing over 
them in it.” 

The principalities and powers were surely led by the prince of them all. Here Satan is seen in his final 
approach, and he is attempting to reach Jesus, not with the seductions that he offered him in the 
wilderness, and by definite attack upon him, but through a disciple he hopes to reach him, and get him 
into his power for death. Satan is not omniscient. Even he did not grasp the significance of the dying that 
was coming. On the human level he won; he gained his instrument in gaining Judas; he brought about his 
betrayal, and put him on the Cross; and then he found that: 

"He, death by dying, slew, he hell in hell laid low." 

The hour of Satan’s apparent victory in the dying of Jesus, was the hour in which the woman’s seed 
bruised the serpent’s head. 

Judas went away, and consumed yes, it is the same word that we use when we talk of communion. There 
is a communion that is hell-inspired. There is a fellowship that is unutterably evil. 

"He went away and communed with the chief priests and captains." 

That is the fellowship of hell. 

And what do we read next? "They were glad!" That is the merriment of hell, with torture at its heart. And 
then, they "covenanted" with him. That is the pact of hell. Luke does not tell us the amount. We know it. 
The price of a slave, thirty pieces of silver! And still it was not done. He "sought opportunity to deliver 
him unto them." Well, why didn’t he do it at once? The next phrase supplies the answer; 



In the absence of the multitude. 


The sympathy of the people was still with Jesus all the way up to this point; and even Judas felt his life 
would not be worth a moment’s purchase if he were found arresting Jesus, or leading others to arrest him. 
Thus we see hell’s preparation, and hell’s hesitation, and hell’s futilities, and hell’s follies, and hell’s 
malice! 

Then we come to heaven’s preparation, about which much need not be said. It is tender and very 
beautiful. Jesus said to his disciples, Go and make ready for us the passover that we may eat. 

Their question was revealing. 

"Where wilt thou that we make ready?" 

That means that they had no place in which to eat the passover, which was strictly a family feast. Quite 
evidently the Lord had arranged this matter beforehand with some disciple who remains nameless. He 
told them where to go. He knew just the hour when they would see the serving man carrying the water. 

He said, Follow him into the house, and when you arrive, say "to the master of the house, The Teacher 
saith unto thee, Where is the guest-chamber, where I shall, eat the passover with my disciples?" 

Unquestionably it was a password, and the man was waiting for it. He showed them into the room, and 
there they prepared. 

We now begin the story of the things that took place when they passed into that upper room, that 
kataluma, that is, guest-chamber. As we have said, the paschal feast was a family feast, at which the head 
of the family presided. Here, then, was something strange, something different; a group of men all away 
from their own homes. They were guests in the home of another man, and that man was not presiding; he 
had lent him room. Yet this was a family gathering, but it was a new family 1 Jesus was the Head. He took 
charge. He presided, as the father of the household always presided at the paschal feast. Here was a new 
kinship. Away back in his ministry, he had said one day, who is my mother, who are my brethren, and my 
sisters? They that do the will of God. Here they were, that little group with him, the new family. 

So they observed the paschal feast; 

"He sat down, and the apostles with him. And he said unto them: With desire I have desired to eat this 
Passover with you before I suffer; for I say unto you, I shall not eat it, until it be fulfilled in the Kingdom 
of God. And he received a cup, and when he had given thanks, he said, Take this, and divide it among 
yourselves; for I say unto you, I shall not drink from henceforth of the fruit of the vine, until the Kingdom 
of God shall come.” 

There ends the story of the observance of the passover feast. Luke has omitted everything except the final 
thing. During the passover feast the cup was circulated four times, each time having a symbolic value. 

The last cup was always the cup of joy. That is the only one to which Luke refers. There can be no 
question that our Lord participated in the feast up to this point, up to that last cup, the cup of joy. This he 
distributed to them. 

Very arresting are the words he uttered as they sat down; 

"With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you." 

The form of expression describes an intensity of desire. I think the emphasis should be placed on the 
words, "this passover." Why this passover? He had been at passovers before. "This passover," however, 
was the final passover recognized by God. We remember that dark night in Egypt so long ago, when the 
first passover lamb was sacrificed. Through all the intervening years the feast had been observed with 



more or less of regularity; sometimes with great ceremonial beauty, sometimes carelessly. It had ever 
been intended to remind them of the beginning of their life as the people of God, of their ransom and 
redemption out of slavery. Now Jesus said, 

"With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you." 

As I read that 1 cannot escape from the conviction that what he meant was this, I have moved towards this 
hour, desiring it all the way, this climacteric and final hour on the earthly level, when the real meaning of 
my mission shall be accomplished. In the twelfth chapter of Luke we have the record of how one day he 
broke out into a great heart-burst or soliloquy; 

"I came to cast fire upon the earth; and what do I desire? Would that it were already kindled? But 1 have a 
baptism to be baptized with; and how am I straitened till it be accomplished." 

He was then looking on to this hour. He said in effect, my mission in the world is to cast fire. It cannot be 
kindled yet; 1 have a baptism to be baptized with, and until the baptism is an accomplished fact I am 
straitened. Now he was in Jerusalem, and the passover had come, and he was observing the paschal feast 
with that little group of men; and as they sat at the board, he said, 

"With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you." 

He partook of the feast until he came to the last cup, and then he said: 

"Take this, and divide it among yourselves; for I say unto you, 1 shall not drink from henceforth of the 
fruit of the vine, until the Kingdom of God shall come." 

What did he mean? Well, I admit that it is not easy of interpretation. My own is a very literal one. Do we 
find at any point, afterwards in the story, that he did drink of the fruit of the vine? Yes, John tells us that 
they gave him vinegar, that is, sour wine, to drink, and he took it. 

"Jesus, knowing that all things are now finished ... saith, I thirst." 

And they brought him sour wine to drink, and he took it, and he drank it. He drank the fruit of the vine 
there on the Cross, sour wine. He drank wine, when? When he knew that the Kingdom of God had come, 
because all things were accomplished. 

Now, observing the true sequence of events, we go on to verses twenty-one, twenty-two and twenty-three, 
coming back to verses nineteen and twenty afterwards. In these verses twenty-one to twenty-three, we 
have the fact of the exclusion of Judas. Jesus said: 

"Behold, the hand of him that betrayeth me is with me on the table." 

If we compare that with the other stories, we find that it was the Passover table. 

"For the Son of man indeed goeth, as it has been determined; but woe unto that man through whom he is 
betrayed! And they began to question among themselves, which of them it was that should do this thing.” 

I know that it is a subject of long continued controversy as to whether Judas sat down to the new feast or 
not. So far as I am concerned, I am absolutely certain he did not. He was excluded before the institution 
of the Christian feast. I recognize the difficulty. The story as found in Matthew and Mark does not help 
very much. John tells us very distinctly that when he had received the sop, and that was part of the 
passover feast, "He went out straightway.” 


But, be that as it may, notice how our Lord referred to it. 



'The Son of man indeed goeth, as it has been determined. 


Determined by whom? Was Jesus saying: "I am going to die. They have determined that"? 

Certainly not. If we want to know what he meant by that word "determined," we may turn on to the Acts. 
When Peter was preaching about this very thing, he said, 

"Ye men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a Man approved of God unto you by powers and 
wonders, and signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, even as ye yourselves know; him, being 
delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye by the hand of men without the 
law did crucify and slay.” 

Jesus said, 

"The Son of man goeth, as it hath been determined." 

Peter, speaking by the Holy Spirit, said, 

"delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God." 

That is what Jesus meant. My going is in the Divine economy. My going is within the Divine programme. 
But that does not remove responsibility from human hearts. 

"Woe unto that man through whom he is delivered up." 

Now we have the account of the institution of the New Feast, and exposition is very little needed here. 

The passover feast being over, the cup of joy having been distributed, Judas having been dismissed, what 
then? 

"And he took a loaf and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and gave to them, saying." 

What do we see? A loaf in the hand of Jesus, and as he looked at it, he saw it as the symbol of his own 
body; and as his hand broke it he saw the breaking as the symbol of his own breaking. 

All that which was coming, was symbolized in the bread. What did he do with the broken bread? 

He passed it to these men who were round about him, and he said, 

"This do in remembrance of me." 

Then, taking a cup from the Passover board, he gave it to them and said, 

"This cup is the new covenant in my blood, even n that which is poured out for you.” 

As I see him take that loaf and look at it, and see in it a symbol of his body, then break it, and see that as 
the symbol of that through which he was about to pass; so I see him take the cup, and see in its red colour, 
the symbol of his blood. He gave it to them. He did not participate. He did not eat the bread; he did not 
drink the cup. He dispensed it. He said, That bread broken is the symbol of my body. Eat it, partake of it. 
That fruit of the vine in that cup is the symbol of my blood poured out. Drink of it. I wonder if they 
remembered something he had said to them before, that except they should eat his flesh and drink his 
blood, there was no life in them. That was a strange saying. 

John says a hard saying, and when he said it, many of his disciples went back and stayed no more with 
him. Whether they understood or not, here they were approaching the interpretation of that mystic saying. 



Let us close with his earlier statement on this solemn occasion; 


"With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you." 

Why? Because this is the last; and beyond it is that which shall be a fulfilment of everything that it 
typified and suggested through the running centuries. Thus, ere he passed to the actual Cross, and became 
our Passover, sacrificed for us, he instituted this Feast sublime in its simplicity of Bread and Wine, till he 
come. 

"And thus that dark betrayal night, with the last advent we unite, By one long chain of living rite, Until he 
come." 

Luke 22:24 

Lu 22:24-38 

The Passover Feast having come to a conclusion, Judas was excluded, and the new Passover Feast was 
instituted. Then Luke records some things which Jesus said to his disciples, ere they left the room and the 
city. 

First, corrective teaching which he gave them in view of the fact of contention among themselves (verses 
twenty-four to thirty). Then a personal word to Simon (verses thirty-one to thirty-four). Finally 
instructions concerning the new campaign which was before them (verses thirty-five to thirty-eight). 

First, then, the corrective teaching, as found in verses twenty-four to thirty. Let us carefully recall the 
occasion upon which this teaching was given. A little word gives the key to the situation; it is the word 
"also." It is a link with what has gone before. Jesus had just told them that one of their number should 
betray him. Then, "they began to question among themselves which of them it was that should do this 
thing; and there arose also a contention among them, which of them was accounted to be greatest.” 

"A contention" What is the meaning of the word? The Greek word is derived from one which means a 
lover of quarrels. A contention was an activity among those who loved quarrelling. The word suggests 
that the activity was the outcome of a condition of mind. It was not something that happened then for the 
first time. 

That it should break out there was an amazing thing. It was the solemn hour in which he took the bread in 
his hand, and looking at it, broke it, and saw in it the symbol of his body; and in which he took the cup in 
his hand, and saw the red fruit of the vine, and said, It is my blood poured out for you. The solemnity of 
that hour can hardly be overstated, and yet right there and then, they were quarrelling as to which was the 
greater. Now, as we have said, the word suggests continuousness, that it was the result of a disposition or 
state of mind. We have clear evidence in the New Testament records that it had been going on for at least 
six months. It is very significant that from Caesarea Philippi, when our Lord began to show his disciples 
that he must go to Jerusalem and suffer, and be killed, and the third day be raised, continuously they 
broke in upon what he thus told them about his Cross, with this selfsame question, who was the greatest 
amongst them? 

While the fact thus stated is a sad one, there is an element in it of which we ought not to lose sight. The 
very fact that they were concerned about positions in his Kingdom proves their continued confidence in 
him. He had told them he was going to the Cross. They did not understand him. Peter was the spokesman 
of the mental attitude of the group, when he said, God help you, not that, Lord, that be far from thee. They 
could not understand the Cross, they did not believe he was right in his determination to go to Jerusalem 
and suffer and die, and they sought to dissuade him. Yet they still believed that somehow he was coming 
into a Kingdom. They knew perfectly well that he was in the toils of his enemies, but they believed still, 
that somehow he was coming into his Kingdom. Their very contention as to their relative positions of 



importance in his Kingdom is a proof of their unwavering confidence in him. In all this I am not drawing 
on my imagination, Jesus said: 

"Ye are they that have continued with me in my trials.” 

But while it reveals their confidence, it also reveals their absolute ignorance of the meaning of his mission 
in the world. They never did understand until the Day of Pentecost. They had no conception of the 
meaning of Messiahship in the counsels and purposes of God. They were still thinking of the Kingdom of 
God in the realm of the material. They came to him after the resurrection, and said, 

"Dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?" 

They had not grasped the significance of his mission even when they were convinced that he was risen. 
Understanding came to them with the coming of the Holy Spirit. All their witness after shows that this 
was so. 

That is all background, revealing the occasion of this corrective teaching. Now, what did our Lord say to 
them? His instructions constituted a revelation of the new order. He contrasted earthly ideas, with 
heavenly ideas; the methods of the world with the methods of his Kingdom. 

He began by saying: 

"The kings of the nations have lordship over them; and they that have authority over them are called 
Benefactors." 

I cannot read that without feeling that there was a tender yet satirical humour in the very voice of Jesus. 
He was looking out over the world order. The kings of the nations, what are they doing? 

Exercising lordship, and because they exercise lordship, they are called Benefactors. Earthly ideas of 
greatness are those of mastery. The king with the mailed fist subdues men, and they call him a benefactor. 
The kings of the nations exercise lordship. They are masters, they command, and those mastered call 
them Benefactors. 

Then our Lord, for the revelation of a contrast, uttered a sharp imperative negative: "But ye not SO." Our 
translators, in order to smoothness in reading, have introduced the implied verb "to be"; 

"Ye shall not be so"; but I prefer the more blunt form of the Greek, which summarily dismisses the 
earthly conception. 

The negative dismissal was followed by the positive interpretation. 

"He that is the greater among you, let him become as the younger." 

To the Eastern mind this was revolutionary. It was unknown that the younger be counted more important 
than the elder. 

"And he, that is chief, as he that doth serve." 

Then, in order to new emphasis, our Lord returned to the world order. He said: 

"Which is greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? is not he that sitteth at meat?" 

To that there could have been but one answer by the standards of the world order. 


He that sitteth at meat. 



Then came the sharp revelation of difference. 


"I am in, the midst of you as he that serveth." 

Would they be prepared to say he was less than they were? By that standard the man who sits down to be 
waited on is the less, and the greater is the man who waits on him. The general conception today is that if 
you go to an hotel, and sit clown, you are the great man, and the waiter is the menial. Christ said, "But I 
am among you as" the waiter! All this was and is a complete revolution in intellectual conceptions of 
social order. 

And he had not done. He had something more to say. 

"But ye are they that have continued with me in my temptations; and I appoint unto you a Kingdom even 
as my Father appointed unto me.” 

How did his Father appoint him a Kingdom? 

"I am in, the midst of you as One that serveth." 

The Divine way to the throne is the way of self-emptying and sacrificial service. That is what he meant. 

In effect he said; I appoint unto you a Kingdom of that sort. You are quarrelling as to who is the greater 
among you. You will never enter into kingly power and authority until you have learned that lesson. In 
the Kingdom of his appointment, men have two privileges. They eat and drink at his table, that is 
fellowship; and they sit on thrones j udging the twelve tribes of Israel, that is authority. Greatness in his 
Kingdom consists of service. Thus the Kingdom of God is contrasted with all the world orders. The 
distinction between, earthly conceptions of greatness and heavenly, is that between men in authority, who 
lord it, and are called Benefactors; and the Kingdom in which the man who waits at table is greater than 
the man that he waits upon. Do not forget that this teaching was given under the shadow of the Cross, the 
supreme hour of self-emptying, sacrificial service, and so of ultimate sovereignty. 

Having said these things, he turned to Simon, and said: 

"Simon, Simon, behold, Satan asked to have you, that he might sift you as wheat; but 1 made supplication 
for thee, that thy faith fail not; and do thou, when once thou hast turned again, establish thy brethren. And 
he said unto him. Lord, with thee I am ready to go both to prison and to death. And he said, I tell thee, 
Peter, the cock shall not crow this day, until thou shalt deny that thou knowest me.” 

While speaking directly to Simon our Lord declared that a sifting process was upon them all. 

What he said about this is most arresting. 

"Satan hath obtained you by asking." 

That is the real force of the Greek verb. It is not merely that Satan had asked; he had obtained them by 
asking. What fir? That he might sift them as wheat. Notice the plural pronouns. Satan had obtained them, 
all of them, that he might sift all of them as wheat. Then he dropped into the singular, by which we are 
nor to imagine he had not prayed for the others, but he singled out the man who was in special danger, 
and in dire need of his help. 

In this general statement we have a remarkable revelation of Satan. His purpose is revealed. It is a 
tremendous word that "sift you as wheat." It describes a winnowing process. Satan desired to take that 
group of men and sift them. An old Puritan commentator, Trapp, said, Jesus uses a fan, and sifts to get rid 
of the chaff; but the devil uses a fan and sifts to get rid of the wheat. 



Satan is thus seen in his malice, but he is also seen as under God’s authority. He cannot sift until he has 
had permission. He is the enemy of God, and the enemy of all, especially of those who put their trust in 
God. He is for ever considering them. God said, 

"Hast thou considered my servant Job?" 

It is a terrible word, revealing the malignant watching eyes of Satan, for ever searching the saint of God, 
and looking for the weak link in the chain, the weak door in the citadel to break in. 

Yes, but he cannot touch a hair upon the back of a camel that Job owns, until he has God’s permission to 
do it. 

"Satan hath obtained you by asking." 

But he had to ask. So, whatever the sifting that is coming, it is by Divine permission. That is the first 
thing that emerges in this wonderful word to all the group. 

Then he says, 

"I have prayed for thee." 

The word that is used of Satan’s asking is one that has a significance, suggesting the request to put to the 
test. Jesus said, "I have prayed," but that is not the same word as the one used of Satan’s asking. This is a 
word that has as its root a thought of binding; and I have asked for you, committing 

Myself for — you as your Bondman, your Surety. 

What startling and amazing matters are here revealed. A man, Simon, and the devil and Christ both 
praying for him. Satan asking to have him and sift him and destroy him. Christ standing his Bondman, 
asking that his faith shall not fail. 

"I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not." 

And let it be said at once his faith did not fail. His faith did not fail when he was denying his Master. 
Neither did his love fail. What did fail? His hope, and therefore his courage. When Peter came to write a 
letter long after, he broke out into a doxology; 

"Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according to his great mercy begat us again 
unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead." 

Hope was dead, and when hope is gone, courage fails, and man becomes a coward. Jesus knew his faith 
would not fail. He knew how deep he was going, but listen to this: 

"But when once thou hast turned again, establish thy brethren." 

That was our Lord’s confidence in his restoration. 

And Peter said, and he never said a finer thing, 

"I am ready to go both to prison and to death." 

He meant it. But Christ quietly said, 


I tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow this day, until thou shalt deny that thou knowest me. 



That second word of Jesus did not negative the first word; 


"Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath obtained you by asking, that he might sift you as wheat; but I made 
supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not; and do thou, when once thou hast turned again, establish thy 
brethren." 

In effect our Lord said, "I know you will deny me before the morning breaks. I know you as you do not 
know yourself, Simon. 1 know the weakness and the cowardice incipient in you; and I know where it will 
lead you in the dark hours ahead; but I have prayed for you, and you are coming back; and when you are 
come back, establish your brethren." 

And so we pass to the last section in this teaching. He now turned back to the group, 

"And he said unto them. When 1 sent you forth without purse, and wallet and shoes, lacked ye anything? 
And they said, Nothing. And he said unto them. But now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
likewise a wallet; and he that hath none, let him sell his cloak, and buy a sword. For I say unto you, that 
this which is written must be fulfilled in me, And he was reckoned with transgressors; for that which 
concerneth me hath fulfilment." 

That is all. He had finished. 

"And they said, Lord, behold, here are two swords. And he said unto them. It is enough." 

In view of the new order of life which he had come to establish, and which he had revealed, the new 
order, in which the secret of their greatness was to be the measure of their lowliness, and their willingness 
to serve; in view of the new order, in which they were going out into the world to serve, not to command, 
he now gave them new instructions different from the instructions he had given them when they went out 
while he was still amongst them. He looked back for a moment, and asked them, "When I sent you forth 
without purse," which carries money; "and wallet," which carries food; "and shoes, did you lack 
anything? and they said, Nothing." Now he said, under the changed conditions, when you go out, take 
your purse, you will need money; take your wallet, you will need to carry your food; and carry a sword, 
not for offence but for defense. Having told them that, he said, 

"I say unto you, that this which is written must be fulfilled in me." 

In other words, he said, I am coming to the climax my work on earth is about to end, and it will end in 
accomplishment. My work is now to be rounded out to completion. The implicate is that their work lay 
ahead. Thus he was interpreting the reason for the purse and the wallet, and the sword. They would be 
necessary because of all that lay before them. Now, it is arresting that he told them to take the purse, and 
the wallet, and the sword, but the only thing that seems to have impressed them, was the sword. They 
said, we have two. 

Jesus said, "It is enough.” He was not referring to the two swords, but to the conversation. It was an 
abrupt dismissal. He dismissed the subject, and immediately left the city, and went to Olivet. 

Luke 22:39 

Lu 22:39-65 

In this paragraph we have the record of the last things of the day before that of the crucifixion of our 
Lord. All of them happened in the night. 

As reverently we follow him, we are with him in two places; first on the Mount that is called Olivet, in 
verses thirty-nine to fifty-three; and then in the high priest’s house, verses fifty-four to sixty-five. 



Luke does not name Gethsemane. He speaks of going to the Mount of Olives. Neither does Luke tell us 
whose house it was, save that it was the high priest’s house. From other Gospel narratives we know that it 
was to Gethsemane that he went; and to the house of Annas that he was taken. To the house of Caiaphas 
he was taken presently, when the Sanhedrim gathered after day had broken. 

Luke says, 

"And he came out, and went, as his custom was, unto the mount of Olives, and the disciples also followed 
him." 

In the thirty-seventh verse of chapter twenty-one, we read, 

"And every day he was teaching in the temple; and every night he went out, and lodged in the mount that 
is called Olivet." 

In the Gospel according to John, in the eighteenth chapter, John says (verses one and two), 

"When Jesus had spoken these words, he went forth with his disciples over the brook Kidron, where was 
a garden, into which he entered, himself and his disciples. Now Judas also, who betrayed him, knew the 
place; for Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his disciples." 

If we put these two statements together, we get the surroundings. Luke says he did not stay in Jerusalem a 
night during that last period, but that he spent all those nights on Olivet. Then he says that after the 
Passover and the institution of the Feast, he left the city, and went to Olivet as his custom was. It is 
evident that Luke meant more than the custom of a week, although that was included, for John tells us, in 
that pathetic and poignant statement, that Judas knew where he would find him, because he often went to 
that garden. He had often been to the garden of Gethsemane, across the little brook Kidron; and now 
again, the Passover feast being over, the new feast being instituted, night having fallen, he came to the 
Garden of Olives, Gethsemane. 

In the story of the Garden, there are two movements; the agony of Jesus in communion; and the arrest of 
Jesus. 

The agony of Jesus in communion. 

"And when he was at the place, he said unto them, pray that ye enter not into temptation. And he was 
parted from them about a stone’s cast; and he kneeled down and prayed, saying, Father, if thou be willing, 
remove this cup from me; nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done. And there appeared unto him an 
angel from heaven, strengthening him. And being in an agony he prayed more earnestly; and his sweat 
became as it were great drops of blood falling down upon the ground. And when he rose up from his 
prayer, he came unto the disciples, and found them sleeping for sorrow, and said unto them. Why sleep 
ye? rise and pray, that ye enter not into temptation." 

That story is almost too sacred to explore by the methods of exegesis or exposition. And moreover, there 
are things in it which have defied all exposition, and have baffled every exegete. 

There are dim and darkling mysteries hanging round that story, into which we cannot finally penetrate. 
Therefore let it be understood that with profound reverence, and becoming reticence, we draw near. 

Notice, first, that the account of the experience of our Lord is surrounded by something he said to his 
disciples; said to them before it began, said to them again when it was over. In verse forty, 

"Pray, that ye enter not into temptation"; 


And in verse forty-six, 



Pray, that ye enter not into temptation. 


The sympathy of his heart was with them, his profound understanding. If we translate with a little more 
bluntness, being a little less careful about the English idiom, and allowing it to remain in the idiom of the 
Greek, then this is how it reads, 

"Pray not to enter into temptation." 

In other words, he said to them. When you are at prayer, you will be safe from temptation. 

"Pray," and it is the full word. We should do no violence to it if we rendered it Worship. Prayer is more 
than petition. Our Lord said to these men in effect: If you are in prayer, you will be delivered from the 
force of temptation. A whole philosophy of life blazes out in that twice-repeated word of the Lord to his 
disciples in that dark and trying hour. 

Think what an horn - that was for those three, and what an hour for the others left outside. 

Remember those six months that were now at an end, to which we have made so many references in the 
course of our studies, those six months since Caesarea Philippi, with the strange foreboding that filled 
them. They knew the attitude of the rulers towards him, and they knew that now he was practically within 
the toils of his enemies. It was a trying hour for them, so trying that they went to sleep. Luke is the only 
one who tells us that it was from sorrow that they fell asleep. 

Undoubtedly, understanding the strain they were under, he thus twice said to them: 

"Pray, that ye enter not into Temptation." 

Maintain the life of fellowship with God, however dark the day, however rough the way, for the soul at 
worship, is the soul who is ever guarded against temptation. 

Now, reverently, let us see him alone with God. All the world was left behind ... all his friends were 
outside, and he passed into the place of communion with God. It was an hour of "agony," but it was 
"agony" in communion. Not for a single moment did he lose the sense of God, or of the nearness of God, 
or of the care of God in Gethsemane. Gethsemane is not Calvary. He said. "Lather," the word expressing 
his sense of relationship, not in the Divine alone, but in the human also. 

Pondering the story carefully, we ask what was uppermost in his mind at the time? The answer is found in 
the words, "This cup"; 

"If thou be willing, remove this cup from me; nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done." 

Some of the most devout Bible students are not in agreement as to what this really means. I am not going 
to argue the case, but allow a little light to fall upon it from other Scriptures. In Matthew’s Gospel, in 
chapter twenty, we have the story of the coming to him of the mother of the sons of Zebedee, that is, 
James and John, and the sons were with her, and she said, 

"Command that these my two sons may sit, one on thy right hand, and one on thy left hand, in thy 
Kingdom," 

And Jesus said, 

"Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye able to drink the cup that I am about to drink?" 

What was in his mind when then he referred to his cup? 



Again we have seen him at that Passover board, where he took a cup in his hand, and said, 

"This cup, is the new covenant in my blood. Drink ye all of it." 

What, then, was in his mind? 

Once more, in the eighteenth of John, where he records these garden experiences, we read, in verse ten, 

"Simon Peter therefore having a sword drew it, and struck the high priest’s servant, and struck off his 
right ear. Now the servant’s name was Malchus. Jesus therefore said unto Peter, Put up thy sword into the 
sheath; the cup which the Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?" 

Now, if we group these references to a cup, I think there can be no escape from the conviction that the 
cup referred to was the passion that was ahead of him, the mystery of Calvary’s Cross. 11 has been said 
that he feared he would die physically, before the Cross, and was praying against it; but there is neither 
meaning in that, nor warrant for it. That is assuming that the only kind of death of value was that of the 
Roman gibbet. That is not so. He might have been put to death by the hands of lawless men by some other 
means than that of the Roman gibbet. He was not asking to escape physical death before the deep dying of 
the Cross. John tells us also in the last hours of his public life, when the Greeks came to see him, he said, 

"Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit .... Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father save me from this hour? But, for this 
cause came I unto this hour." 

Here is the place where our exploration has to be reverent, and perhaps cease. He was in the garden, and 
now he did say, 

"Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me; nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be done." 

All I can say is that as I ponder it, through that darkened window there is a mystic light shining, showing 
me the terrors of the Cross more clearly than 1 see them even when I come to Calvary. 

But let us never lose sight of the fact that not for a moment was there any departure from the will of God. 

"Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me; nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done." 

The communion was unbroken, even when the agony was expressed. 

The thing is too sacred for the exploration finally of any human mind, but we are brought face to face 
with what that hour meant to him, as he prayed on the margin of it, by the side of the unfathomable sea of 
sorrows, the sighing and the moaning of which come to us like the voices of perdition. We see him in an 
unbroken communion, never ruffled, never faltering, with completely poised will, to the will of his God. 
So he prayed that prayer. Fuke tells us that an angel came and strengthened him, ministered unto him. He 
was thus strengthened physically, mentally, spiritually, in the realm of his human nature, in that supreme 
hour. 

The last thing is not to be explained, but to be read, the physical, sacramental sign of the abysmal spiritual 
anguish, 

"He sweat as it were great drops of blood." 

"All ye that pass by. To Jesus draw nigh. Come see if there ever Was sorrow like his." 


And so we pass on. 



"While he yet spake, behold, a multitude, and he that was called Judas, one of the twelve, went before 
them; and he drew near unto Jesus to kiss him. But Jesus said unto him, Judas, betrayest thou the Son of 
man with a kiss? And when they that were about him saw what would follow, they said, Lord, shall we 
smite with the sword? And a certain one of them smote the servant of the high priest, and struck off his 
right ear. But Jesus answered and said, Suffer ye them thus far. And he touched his ear, and healed him." 

"And Jesus said unto the chief priests, and captains of the Temple, and elders, that were come against 
him. Are ye come out, as against a robber, with swords and staves? When I was daily with you in the 
Temple, ye stretched not forth your hands against me; but this is your hour, and the power of darkness.” 

That story is equally, in quite another way, beyond exposition. The reading of it is enough. 

Jesus and Judas; a kiss, and the rebuke. Nothing I can say in denunciation of Judas would begin to 
approach the realm of words sufficient to denounce the dark and dastardly act. No brilliant essayist, or 
clever novelist, has ever been able to redeem Judas in the thinking of upright men from the evil of that 
betrayal and that kiss. 

Then Simon Peter drew his sword, in blundering zeal, but far finer than Judas’ kiss. 

Nevertheless, it is always to me a suggestive thing, holding my soul in awe, that the last act of Divine 
surgery performed by the tender fingers of Jesus, was made necessary by the blundering zeal of a disciple. 
I think sometimes he has been busy ever since healing the wounds made by the blundering zeal of 
disciples. 

We stand in awe in the presence of the august majesty and dignity of Christ’s attitude towards the rulers. 
How they had tracked him through the years; how we have watched them, their growing hostility, their 
attempt again and again to catch him in his words and bring him under the authority of the civil power, 
that they might encompass his death. Now they were closing round him, and Christ addressed himself to 
them first. The only protest he made was against their method of arresting him. 

"Are ye come out as against a robber, with swords and staves?” 

Then, with a satire that proved how high he was above all their machinations, and that he was not in their 
hands as much as in the hands of God, with whom he had been in agonized communion in the garden, he 
said: 

"When I was daily with you in the Temple ye stretched not forth your hands against me." 

Then the final august words: 

"But this is your hour, and the power of darkness." 

Mark it carefully, "your hour," you priests, you captains of the temple, you rulers, your hour! 

Yes, but behind it is the authority of darkness. Thus, while admitting it to be the rulers’ hour, he showed 
what was the inspiration of their evil intent, they were acting under the authority and dominion of 
darkness. 

Again we read on. Verse fifty-four, 

"And they seized him, and led him away, and brought him into the high priest’s house." 


In connection with that, let us read at verse sixty-three, 



"And the men that held Jesus mocked him, and beat him. And they blindfolded him, and asked him, 
saying. Prophesy; who is he that struck thee? And many other things spake they against him, reviling 
him." 


Verse fifty-four tells us how they arrested him, led him away, and brought him to the high priest’s house. 
Verses sixty-three to sixty-five tell us how they treated him there. Luke has inserted there the story of 
Peter’s denial, though it took place later in the palace of Caiaphas. 

It was illegal, under Jewish law, to arrest any man and take him to a place of detention, unless there was 
some specific charge preferred against him. In the case of Jesus there was no such charge. They attempted 
to formulate one when the irregular meeting of the Sanhedrim assembled at daybreak. The fact that they 
took him to the house of Annas is arresting. There is an anomaly here in the fact that there were two high 
priests, Annas and Caiaphas. That was not the Mosaic order. 

That was not the Divine order. The facts were that Anna5 was the high priest, but he Became 
unacceptable to Rome, and by the order of the Emperor he was set aside, but allowed to retain his title, 
and Caiaphas was appointed. Annas was content to have the title without the office, because he was able 
to carry on those nefarious practices, by which he was impoverishing the people, by means of temple 
tribute. He was wealthy by extortion and robbery. When they arrested Jesus, they took him to the house of 
Annas. It was nearer to Gethsemane the palace of Caiaphas. They could hold him there until the morning, 
when he could be arraigned before the Sanhedrim. 

"There they mocked him, they beat him, they blindfolded him, and smote him, saying, Prophesy; who is 
he that struck thee?" 

Can anything more dastardly be imagined? 

"This is, your hour, and the power of darkness." 

Luke tells the story of Peter very simply (verses fifty-four to sixty). In Mark, which is, in a sense, Peter’s 
own Gospel, we have the blunt truth about it all. When they arrested him, Peter followed him. Thank God 
for that. He followed him afar off. Yes, that was the sad part of it; and yet are you surprised? I think not, 
if you know your own heart. They made a fire in the chill hour of the morning, in the court of Caiaphas’ 
palace, and he went and sat among the crowd, and warmed himself. And, quite casually, with perhaps a 
little gloating malice in their minds, there came first a saucy servant maid who said, 

"This man also was with him" 

Said Peter, 

"Woman, I know him not." 

Presently another came, a man, and he said, 

"Thou also art one of them." 

And Peter answered, 

"Man, I am not." 

And then, an hour passed. Then another man said, 

"Of a truth this man also was with him; for he is a Galilean." 


Peter said, 



Man, I know not what thou sayest. 


What next? 

"And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter. And Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how that he 
said unto him. Before the cock crow this day thou shalt deny me thrice. And he went out, and wept 
bitterly." 

There was a time in the younger years of my ministry when I should have enjoyed fifteen minutes, 
scoring simon. But not now. I am not exonerating him from blame; but if I investigate my own heart, I am 
not surprised. Moreover, I have ceased criticizing him because there has dawned on me the fact that Jesus 
did not do so. He understood. He never gave him up. 

"I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not." 

His faith did not fail. What is the meaning of that heaving bosom, and that breaking heart, as going out 
into the cold of the morning he wept bitterly? He still believed in Jesus, and he still loved him, but his 
courage had failed because his hope had gone. He was down in the depths. The Lord turned and looked at 
him. What sort of a look was it he gave him that night? There was nothing reproachful in the look of 
Jesus. It was undoubtedly a look all full of love ineffabre, and of infinite compassion; a look that had in it 
the light of assurance, even though he was denying him. It was a saving look, a restoring look, a glance of 
the eye that said, I am hen. 

Let me conclude with a reminiscence. It was on an August Sunday, a good many years ago now. 1 
happened to have nothing to do in London on that Sunday. I went in the morning to hear Father Stanton. 
He was an Anglican, with much in his service which did not appeal to me at all. He preached on that 
Sunday morning from the text, 

"He looked round, about upon all things, and went out." 

Something he said at the close gripped me. He was talking about the eyes of Jesus, of how he looked 
about upon the Temple, of how he looked at many things; and he came to this, he looked at Peter and 
broke his heart. Then, leaning over his desk, he said, 

"Don’t ever forget that the look of Jesus, however wonderful, would have been no good, if at the moment 
Simon had not been looking his way." 

Did you ever think of that? It is perfectly true. It reveals Simon to me again, vulgar, profane swearer, base 
denier, and yet underneath, loving Jesus, keeping his eye on him; and so the watching eyes of Simon saw 
the love glance in the eyes of Jesus. 

Luke 22:66 

Lu 22:66-71 

Luke has given a condensed account of the arraignment of Jesus before the Sanhedrim, in which he has 
emphasized the salient points. Other details are found in other Gospels, and perhaps we may, by way of 
introduction, fill in one or two of them, so as to have our background. 

In our last meditation we saw Jesus arrested in the garden, and taken to the house of Annas, and there 
submitted to indignity, while they waited for the breaking of the day. With the breaking of the day there 
was a gathering, as Luke described it, an 

"Assembly of the elders — both chief priests and scribes." 



This gathering he calls the Council; 

"and they led him away into their council," 

The word rendered council being Sanhedrin, that is, Sanhedrim. 

From other narratives we know that this gathering was held in the palace of Caiaphas, not in the house of 
Annas; and we know, too, that Caiaphas had a semi-private interview with Jesus before he appeared 
before the Sanhedrim. 

It was an official gathering, hastily called together in the early hours of the morning. From the standpoint 
of Jewish law, it was illegal. The place of gathering was illegal. There were three Jewish courts operating 
through Jewry at the time; a court in towns numbering less than 120, some authorities say 240, which 
consisted of three judges. Then there was another court for larger areas, consisting of twenty-three 
members. The final court was the Sanhedrin, in which there were seventy-one members; and the place of 
the meeting of the Sanhedrim legally was within the Temple courts. 

They had the right to gather together in a private capacity somewhere else; but such a gathering had no 
power to deal with Jesus at all. As a matter of fact, they did not deal with him. 

That is to say, they passed no sentence on him. They kept within the narrow limits of the law so far but 
they investigated, and prepared for his death with great determination in this gathering. They found him 
guilty of blasphemy, and for that reason they decided on his death. But before Pilate, that charge would 
have been of no avail, for the Roman Empire did not take any account of a charge of blasphemy in the 
Jewish sense. 

Luke, in this condensed report, has recorded the two things that happened, which were then, and are for 
evermore, of profound significance. We see Jesus arrested and arraigned before the religious tribunal. In 
our next study we shall see him before the civil tribunal. Luke has recorded the two questions which they 
put to him, and the two answers which he gave. 

Their first question was, 

"If thou art the Christ, tell us"; 

And the second grew out of his answer to the first, 

"Art thou, then, the Son of God?" 

Those are the two supreme questions about Jesus. They were then, and they are today. Is he the Christ? Is 
he the Son of God? When we have answered them, our answer will have revealed our attitude towards 
Christianity. They were two great central questions, mattering then supremely to that crowd in the 
Sanhedrin, mattering far more to the nation, mattering most of all to the whole human race. Is he the 
Christ? Is he the Son of God? 

The first question was a strictly legal one, that is to say, it was put in a legal form, 

"If thou art the Christ, tell us." 

Once before these authorities had come to him with that same formula, "Tell us." Jesus said to them at 
that time, 


I will ask you a question, Tell me. 



There was a sharp and intended contrast between their "Tell us" and his "Tell me." Here we find them 
using the same formula. It was a definite legal formula. As a matter of fact, they put him on his oath. It 
was the method of administering the oath to the arrested person, demanding that he answer truthfully. 
They now put to Jesus, in concrete, clear-cut form, the one question of importance in view of all his life 
and all his ministry. Throughout his ministry he had claimed Messiahship. His followers had confessed 
him Messiah. That is what discipleship meant to them. 

At the very beginning his very first disciple, Andrew, said, "We have found the Messiah," and all the way 
the numbers had grown who had accepted him as Messiah. To those religious rulers it was a tremendous 
claim. The one undying hope in the hearts of devout Israel had been the coming of their - Messiah. Now, 
that was the point of the question. Had he come? John had announced him as Messiah, and then even 
John, in an hour of great mental perplexity, had wondered whether he was right, and so had sent the 
question, 

"Art thou he, that cometh, or look we for another?" 

This was the question which the religious rulers claimed that they would have settled by his statement. 
We know enough of these men to know, as we shall see presently, that whatever he had said, they would 
not have believed him. Nevertheless, it was the question they asked. What will he say? Before the 
national representatives he was called upon to be explicit. Was he the Messiah? 

Even from their standpoint, it was the question as to whether they had reached the focal point in their 
history. All the symbolism of their religion had pointed to One who should fulfil all the ancient ritual, all 
the prophets’ witness, those wonderful and marvellous names, Messiah, Shiloh, Daystar, Daysman, 
Immanuel, and many others, pointed to the crisis of Messiah’s advent. 

Therefore they asked him the question, which they had a perfect right to ask, 

"If thou art the Christ, tell us." 

Now observe his answer. It was first a rebuking refusal, and secondly a revealing affirmation. 

He refused to answer their question in the form in which they had put it; but he gave them an answer that 
could leave no doubt in the mind of any one on that Sanhedrim of his claim. 

He first said, 

"If I tell you, ye will not believe; and if I ask you, ye will not answer." 

This was a refusal to give them an explicit answer, and he gave them the reason for his refusal. 

This answer takes us back to some thing which had happened in the Temple on the day when they were 
bringing all sorts of questions to him, and at last he had asked them, 

"How say they that the Christ is David’s son! For David himself saith in the book of Psalms, The Lord 
said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, Till I make thine enemies the footstool of thy feet. David 
therefore calling him Lord, and how is he his son?" 

Then they did not answer him. Now they say, 

"If thou art the Christ, tell us," 


If I tell you, ye will not believe; and if I ask you, ye will not answer. 



To go a little further back. When they had demanded from him. on an earlier occasion, an authoritative 
statement, he had said, 


"I also will ask you a question; and tell me, the baptism of John, was it from heaven, or from men?" 

Then they had held a consultation, and had decided they would not answer him. They said, 

"If we shall say, From heaven, he will say. Why did ye not believe him? But if we shall say, From men; 
all the people will stone us; for they are persuaded that John was a prophet." 

Jesus was thus reminding them of their attitude, as revealed before. Thus, in effect, our Lord said to that 
assembly of the Sanhedrim; you are not a fit body to investigate me on this subject. 

You are dishonest. You ask me for an affirmation, which if 1 make, you won’t believe. What is the use of 
my making a statement to people with foregone conclusions, if after all 1 have said, and all I have done, 
you won’t tell me what your opinion is? 

But he had not finished. He also said, 

"But from henceforth shall the Son of man be seated at the right hand of the power of God." 

"From henceforth," that is, from this point, from the point where you reject me, from there, "From 
henceforth," when you hand me over to death, when you give me the Cross, from this point. 

"From henceforth shall the Son of man be seated, at the right hand of the power of God." 

What did he mean by the Son of man being seated at the right hand of the power of God? He was taking 
them back to the very psalm he had quoted to them on that earlier occasion when he had said David called 
the Messiah his Lord, and asked them how could he be his Son? That psalm opens thus: 

"Jehovah saith unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, Until I make thine enemies thy footstool.” 

Now, said Jesus, 

"From henceforth shall the Son of man be seated, at the right hand of the power of God." 

Those men knew the psalm. They knew its Messianic value. He now employed its terminology, and 
declared it would be fulfilled in him. 

"If thou art the Christ, tell us." 

"If I tell you, ye will not believe; and if I ask you, ye will not answer. But from henceforth shall the Son 
of man be seated at the right hand of the power of God." 

No language could have been to those men a more definite and clear-cut and final claim to Messiahship 
than this. Thus he claimed Messiahship in the terms of their own Scriptures, with a clarity that could leave 
no room for misunderstanding on the part of the men to whom he spoke. 

This fact has its value for all time. There, on that day, in that dark hour, after the betrayal of the night; 
there, before that illegal assembly, when they challenged him in terms of law, while yet doing an illicit 
thing; Art thou the Christ? He claimed definitely and positively that he was the One referred to, who 
should sit at the right hand of the power of God. 

When they heard him say that, they put to him what was not a studied and prepared question; but one 
arising out of his answer. They all said, 



Art thou then the Son of God? 


The "then" in the question is significant, showing that what he had now said had led them to the 
conclusion that he was claiming to be the Son of God. How did they know that? He had not called himself 
the Son of God. He called himself the Son of man. He had quoted concerning himself, as we have seen, 
words found in Psalm one hundred and ten. He said, 

"From henceforth shall the Son of man sit on the right hand of the power of God." 

What, then, does the psalm say about that? 

"Jehovah saith unto my Lord." 

Well, who is that? David’s Son. Now, here was the very question he had asked them previously, and they 
had not answered. Evidently they hew. The fact comes out now. Thus they understood that when he 
claimed fulfilment in himself of the Messianic prophecy of Psalm one hundred and ten, he was claiming 
to be Son of God, and as the result of that understanding they asked him their second question; 

"Art thou then the Son of God?" 

How did he answer them? Simply, clearly, and explicitly this time? "Ye say that 1 am," which meant, 

What you say is so, that is what I am. 

Thus, before the Sanhedrim, Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, and the Son of Cod. Now, if the second 
claim were false, he was a blasphemer; and if the first claim were false, he was a fraud. 

This is what made them exclaim, 

"What further need have we of witness? for we ourselves have heard from his own mouth." 

Another of the evangelists tells us that when he made that claim, Caiaphas rent his robes. That was a legal 
act. It was provided that in the presence of definite blasphemy the high priest should rend his garments as 
indication of terror thereat. 

For us, the supreme value of all this is that thus, practically on oath, our Lord claimed, before the 
Sanhedrin, that he was the Messiah, and the Son of God. In other words, he ratified the accuracy of Simon 
Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi. In passing, one wonders how much of this Simon Peter heard. 1 
cannot tell. If he did hear it, it may have helped to break his heart when Jesus looked at him. In those 
days, six months earlier, Peter had said, 

"Thou art the Messiah, the Son of the living God." 

This confession Jesus now ratified. His enemies asked him, 

"Art thou then the Christ?" 

He claimed that he was. They asked him then, 

"Art thou the Son of the living God?" 

He claimed that he was. 


It is interesting to remember that there were two of the disciples who went further in the trial than any, 
one was Peter, who had made the confession, and the other was John. Long years after, there came a day 



when John wrote the story of Jesus differently from the way in which the others had written it. Why did 
he write it? He himself tells us; 


"These things are written, that ye may believe that; Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God." 

Thus John says in effect, I have written this book to show that Peter was right when he made his 
confession at Caesarea Philippi; I have written this book to show that the claims that Jesus made that day 
before the Sanhedrin were true claims; he is the Christ, he is the Son of the living God. 

Luke 23:1 

Lu 23:1-12 

In answer to the challenge of the Sanhedrin, Jesus had definitely made the double claim, first that he was 
the Messiah; and secondly that he was the Son of God. 

The first claim did not involve him in any danger, for others had claimed Messiahship. Of course, such 
claim was almost bound to stir hostility. But the second claim, the inevitable result of the first, that he was 
indeed the Son of God, brought him under the serious charge of blasphemy, and blasphemy merited 
death. But, as we have seen, the Jewish authorities were not able to inflict the death penalty. They had lost 
the right to do that years before this time. In order, therefore, to bring about his death, it was necessary to 
put him within the jurisdiction of the Roman power. It was no use coming to Pilate charging him with 
blasphemy. He would have laughed them out of the Praetorium for the Roman Empire was willing to put 
any god into its Parthenon. 

This fact accounts for what we see them doing in the paragraph now under consideration. 

There are two movements. We see Jesus first before Pilate, and then before Herod. In other words, we see 
him, to use his own phrase, "delivered up unto the Gentiles." It may be objected that Herod was not a 
Gentile. Herod was an Idumean. The Herods were all of Idumean blood. Moreover his sending to Herod 
was a secondary thing. It was a part of the action of the Gentile world. Pilate sent him to Herod, and 
Herod sent him back to Pilate. So again we say, that we see him "delivered up unto the Gentiles." When 
we think of that in the terms of Pilate, as representing the Roman Empire, it becomes arresting. What will 
the Gentile world, which lived outside the light of the revelation which had been given to the Jewish 
people, do with Jesus? That became Pilate’s own question presently. Angry with the high priests, and mad 
with the people, he said, 

"What then shall I do with Jesus?" 

Here, again, Luke omits much of detail, and in a severely condensed form gives us the salient facts. 
Evidently he resolutely omitted certain things, in order that the great climacteric things might stand out 
clearly and sharply. As in the story of the arraignment before the Sanhedrim in the early morning, he 
records the bare and central facts of their legal challenge, and their consequent religious challenge, and 
his answers; so here, the same method is evident. There are many details not given. First let us read the 
seven verses, in which we see him before Pilate. 

"And the whole company of them rose up, and brought him before Pilate. And they began to accuse him, 
saying, we found this Man, perverting our nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, and saying that 
he himself is Christ a King. And Pilate asked him, saying, Art thou the King of the Jews? And he 
answered him and said, thou sayest. And Pilate said unto the chief priests and the multitudes, I find no 
fault in this Man. But they were the more urgent, saying, he stirreth up the people, teaching throughout all 
Judaea, and beginning from Galilee even unto this place. But when Pilate heard it. he asked whether the 
Man were a Galilean. And when he knew that he was of Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent him unto Herod, 
who himself was also at Jerusalem in these days." 



"The whole company of them." Of whom? The gathering of the elders, and the Sanhedrim. The whole 
company, not "the whole multitude," as it reads in the King James Version. The word is plethos, that is, 
the complete number, the whole of those before whom he had been arraigned. They rose up, and brought 
him before Pilate. 

The story of Pilate is an interesting one. It is probable that the world would never have heard much about 
Pilate if it had not been for his connection with Jesus. But having this notoriety, he has been a personality 
full of interest to the student. We know that he was hated by the Jews, and that he hated the Jews. Almost 
immediately upon his arrival, he had committed an act that had incensed them beyond measure. He had 
brought the Roman ensigns, which bore the image of the Emperor, into the Holy City. To the Jew, this 
was an unpardonable sacrilegious act. He had to move them; but the people were incensed. He was cold, 
hard, dispassionate, cruel in his government. During four years he had been procurator, he had already 
clashed with the Judeans, with the Galileans, and with the Samaritans. That is the man to whom they 
brought Jesus. They had to do it if they wanted to get him under Roman power, because he was a 
proeuratw a m potestate, that is, he possessed civil, military, and criminal jurisdiction, and so there was in 
him the power of life and death. When he said to Jesus, as one of the evangelists tells us, 

"Knowest thou not that I have power to release thee, and power to crucify thee?" 

He was telling the literal truth on the human level. Trampling on all their pride, and prejudice, in order to 
get Jesus into the place of condemnation, they came to Pilate. The whole of them "rose up, and brought 
him before Pilate." 

There was unanimity among them, in their hatred of Jesus, and in their determination to bring about his 
death. Before Pilate, they preferred their accusation. It was impossible to bring a prisoner before the 
governor without formulating a clear-cut and definite accusation. They said, "We found." That was an 
official formula. In the English language, it may mean anything or nothing. 

There it expressed a judicial act, they were giving Pilate their findings, after his arraignment before the 
Sanhedrin. 

"We found this Man perverting our nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, and saying that he 
himself is Christ, a King." 

In introducing those words, "A King," they intended to interpret the word Christ for Pilate, and they did it 
in such wise as to be able to formulate the charge into one of treason. It may be that these men had 
become as materialized as all the rulers of the time seemed to have been; and thought only of Messiah in 
the terms of Kingship. The Old Testament Scriptures, in their prophetic writings, and in their psalmody, 
represent Messiah as having two offices. He was to be a King, and a Priest. The Messianic foretelling 
showed him as One Whose crown is a mitre, and Whose ephod is purple. The priestly function of 
Messiahship had largely dropped out of sight among the interpreters of the time; and that may have 
caused the little word "A King"; but they were afraid to use it commonly, because to claim Kingship 
would be a treason in the Roman Empire. I think there can be no doubt that was why the phrase was used. 
They did not say a word to Pilate about his blasphemy. As we have said, Pilate would have paid no 
attention to that. They charged him with perverting the nation, a distinct lie, from any standpoint, whether 
politically, or economically, or socially, or morally. They charged him with forbidding to give tribute to 
Caesar, a second lie, the twisting of something he had said a few hours before, 

"Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, y d to God the things that are God’s." 

They then told a partial truth. 


Saying that he himself is Christ, a King. 



Thus interpreting the claim in the terms of Kingship only. Thus we see these rulers truckling to Rome, 
lying, and interpreting Messiahship in the terms of Kingship only. What a revelation, of their own 
spiritual inability to understand their prophetic writings, and of their malice against him. 

Then Luke records Pilate’s question; 

"And Pilate asked him, saying, Art thou the King of the Jews?" 

Here, again, much had happened to which Luke does not refer. He brings us to the point where Pilate, 
having had a private conversation with Jesus, put the direct question to him, on the basis of the charge, 

"Art thou the King of the Jews?" 

1 cannot read it without thinking there was something of satire in it on the part of Pilate, and that the satire 
was for the Jews more than for Jesus. As Jesus stood there before him, he was bruised, battered, and 
bloody from the brutal treatment he had received in the earlier hours in the house of Annas, before they 
had brought him to Caiaphas’ palace. 1 seem to see that proud Roman looking at him, strangely arrested, 
strangely perplexed, and then saying to him, 

"Art thou the King of the Jews?" 

Nevertheless, it was the question growing out of the charge? Do you claim Kingship? 

Then came the answer. Here, again, we have an archaic form of speech, which does not carry to the 
English mind all the force of what was said. It really is a clear-cut affirmation of agreement, 

"Thou sayest" Christ said in effect, Yes, that is what I am. I am King of the Jews. 

Here, again, we have Luke’s severe brevity. His story reads on, 

"And Pilate said unto the chief priests and the multitudes." 

But that did not happen immediately. He was taken into the Praetorium, and the priests were left outside, 
and there was a very remarkable interview between Pilate and this Prisoner. Pilate investigated him, and 
that remarkable conversation took place, which John records, in which Jesus said, 

"My Kingdom is not of this world." 

Luke has not given us the details. Pilate is here reported as asking him the central question; Jesus is 
recorded as affirming the accuracy of the thing said; and then Pilate’s finding is given, 

"I find no fault in this Man." 

It is important here that we should recognize that this was not an expression of a pious opinion. It was a 
legal finding, in the very terminology of the law-court of the time; just as in an English court of justice, 
the verdict would be, "Not guilty." To recognize this is to see the point at which Pilate’s breakdown 
occurred. According to Roman law there was only one thing to do. Take his bonds off, and set him free. 
Why did not Pilate do it? 

"But they were the more urgent, saying, he stirreth up the people, teaching throughout all Judaea, and 
beginning from Galilee even unto this place." 

Now Pilate found himself on the horns of a dilemma. Justice demanded that the Prisoner be released. 

Why the hesitation? Why halt a moment? He had found a verdict, he had uttered it — Not Guilty. The 
charge is not sustained, said the Roman procurator. I have investigated him. He is not guilty. Why, then, 



were not the bonds taken off? Because in a moment there arose the clamour of the priests, their angry 
passions were stirred, and they declared to Pilate anew, changing their terminology, that Jesus was 
pestilent to the nation. Again Luke has not given all the particulars. 

Another evangelist tells us that they said, 

"If thou release this Man, thou art not Caesar’s friend." 

Now 1 understand why Pilate halted. He was calculating between policy and justice. It was a clear-cut 
issue. Justice demanded that the not guilty Man should be set free. Why not set him free? 

Pilate was thinking: If 1 set him free, these angry priests, whom I hate with all my soul, will start a riot, 
and they will report me to Rome; and I shall probably lose my position, and God knows how many 1 may 
have to slay if a tumult breaks out! What shall I do? Shall I be politic and sacrifice him to them, to save 
the situation, for the sake of saving my own position; or shall I do justice even though the heavens fall? 
That wag Pilate’s problem. He went wrong where many a man goes wrong, when he sold his conscience 
for convenience and safety, when he spat in the face of justice, and adopted the way of policy. 

But suddenly he thought of a possible way out of his dilemma. "Beginning from Galilee"? Did you say 
this Man is a Galilean? Then, I will wipe my hands of the whole affair. I will send him to Herod. Let 
Herod deal with the case. I have not been talking to Herod lately. We have no love for each other, Herod 
and I. I may take this as a good opportunity to bridge over the difficulty, a difficulty created possibly 
when I mingled the blood of the Galileans with their sacrifices. 

"Now when Herod saw Jesus, he was exceeding glad; for he was of a long time desirous to see him, 
because he had heard concerning him; and he hoped to see some miracle done by him. And he questioned 
him in many words; but he answered him nothing. And the chief priests and the scribes stood, vehemently 
accusing him. And Herod with his soldiers set him at nought, and mocked him, and arraying him in 
gorgeous apparel sent him back to Pilate. And Herod and Pilate became friends with each other that very 
day; for before they were at enmity between themselves." 

Here, again, we have strictly legal terminology; 

"And when he (Pilate), knew that Jesus was of Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent him unto Herod." 

The word there translated "sent" is the technical word, which indicated the remitting of a case from one 
court to another; and almost invariably in jurisprudence it meant remitting a case to a higher court. Pilate 
would not have admitted that Herod’s court was the higher, but yet in the fact of sending him, he 
apparently courteously said: Let Herod settle this; I will remit the case to him. 1 appeal the case from my 
court to his. 

The story is one of the most tragic in the New Testament in many ways. The first tragic note is that of 
Herod’s reception of Jesus, "He was exceeding glad." Why? He had long wanted to see him. 

Why? He had heard about him, and he hoped he would do some miracle! He expected some thrill for his 
degenerate, burnt-out life. In this spirit he put all sorts of questions to Jesus, and Christ never answered 
him. This is the one man in all the New Testament story, to whom Jesus had nothing to say! He had a 
good deal to say to Pilate. Jesus did everything he could to help Pilate; but he had nothing to say to this 
man. Go back in Herod’s history for a moment. There was a day when he had come close to the Kingdom 
of God. There was a day when, mark the significance of the pregnant phrase, he "heard John gladly." 

Then came a day when, giving way to drink and lust, he found himself in difficulty, and John stood up 
against him, and forbade the incestuous union of the profligate. Even then Herod tried to take care of 
John. He put him in prison, not with the intention of killing him, but to keep him safe from the anger of 
Herodias. Then there came the day of drunken debauch when he made a promise to a dancing wanton; 



and to keep his word, beheaded John! He has gone down, and down, and down! Jesus never saw him, he 
never saw Jesus till then. 


Jesus had one day sent a message to him, "Go and tell that fox," and the Greek word is feminine, 

"Go and tell that vixen." Now, at last, he and Jesus were face to face. The vehement accusers were 
clamouring that Herod would do something. 

Now watch the action of Herod. He refused entirely to treat Jesus as a criminal. He did not investigate the 
case at all. That is the meaning of this clamouring of the priests. As though they said, you are amusing 
yourself with him. You are asking questions. You want to see him work a miracle, but we want him 
condemned. They vehemently accused him, but he seems to have taken no notice of them. As a matter of 
fact, the priests were far more afraid of Herod than Pilate. They were afraid Herod would not hand him 
over to death. They knew Herod. They knew he had no conscience at all. He did not care about anything. 
That is why they were so vehement; and he ignored the priests. He did not take any notice of them. Herod 
was not careful about any charge against him. He treated him not as a criminal, but as a buffoon. Mark the 
degeneracy of the man, who had in the time of John the Baptist’s ministry heard him gladly. The hour had 
come in which he was not capable of looking at a case from a judicial standpoint. 

Jesus is seen standing there, arrayed in mockery; bearing the taunts and gibes of the vulgar, debased 
soldiery, creatures of a coward named Herod. He never said a word. It is very appalling that he had 
nothing to say to Herod. In another way the silence was beautiful. He had nothing to say in protest against 
all the indignity that was heaped upon him. He was as a lamb 

"led to the slaughter, and as a sheep that before its shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth." 

What a travesty of justice was all this! Observe the strange joining together of antagonisms, in opposition 
to Jesus. Pilate hated the priests. The priests hated Pilate. Pilate and Herod were at enmity with each 
other. Yet here they were all getting together. The Gentile world, and the Jewish world, and the hybrid 
world, the Idumean, all joined in hostility to Jesus. The rulers, hating him, consistent all the way through. 
Pilate, indifferent at first, but anxious, because of the political situation that was being created, anxious 
about his own position, and violating justice. Herod, degenerate and amused! 

Luke 23:13 

Lu 23:13-25 

Here we see Jesus, back from Herod, and again arraigned before Pilate. Pilate referred to him three times 
over by the same expression, "This Man," "this Man," "this Man." His enemies once used the same 
expression. Not a word is recorded here, as passing the lips of Jesus. Thus while necessarily and properly 
our thought is upon him, by the method of the story, we are more occupied with those who are round him, 
and especially with one man, Pilate. 

Pilate had gained an advantage as the result of these happenings. What was it? The friendship of Herod. 
He and Herod had been at enmity, and it was not desirable to have Herod antagonistic to him, any more 
than it was for Herod to have Pilate antagonistic to him. This was now over. They had made friends. But 
as I look at him in this scene, 1 am more impressed with the disadvantage in which he found himself. He 
was in exactly the same dilemma as when, hoping to find a way of escape, he had remitted the case from 
his own court to the court of Herod. Herod had not treated the case seriously at all. He had gladly received 
Jesus, hoping to see him work some miracle that should give him a thrill, and when Christ had said 
nothing to him, he had mocked him, and joined with his soldiers in heaping insults upon him, and then 
sent him back to Pirate. So that Pilate was exactly where he was. 

In this paragraph we have the account of a threefold attempt on the part of Pilate to release Jesus. It is a 
confused story, for it was an hour of utter confusion. All judicial order had ceased. 



There was some judicial proceeding when he was first arraigned before Pilate, but here the judge is seen 
arguing with a mob. The Roman procurator, having all power over human life, on the human level, in that 
whole area, having the power to release Jesus, as he himself claimed, or to hand him over to execution, is 
seen arguing with a mob, and at last the mob won, and Pilate was defeated. 

Let us consider these three attempts. The story of the first opens significantly; — 

"Pilate called together the chief priests and the rulers and the people." 

That was not so in the earlier proceeding. In that case it was purely a legal assembly. Pilate was now 
careful to see to it that not the rulers and the priests alone, but the people also were admitted. He called 
the people with the priests and rulers. He intended to make this effort to release Jesus, in public. He had 
first dealt with the priests, and dealt with them quite skilfully, until he found he was in their grip. Then he 
had tried to escape responsibility by sending Jesus to Herod. 

That having broken down, now he was going to appeal to democracy, attempting to sway the people to 
the side of Jesus. If he could do that, he might defy the priests. He 

"called the chief priests and the rulers and the people together." 

He then declared openly, in the presence of those rulers, those priests and leaders, and all the people, his 
judicial finding, and in doing so, employed the language of the law-courts. He said: 

"Ye brought unto me this, Man, as One that perverteth the people." 

That was the charge they had brought against him 

"And behold, I, having examined him before you, found no fault in this Man touching those things 
whereof ye accuse him." 

He had already declared that on the previous occasion, "I find no fault in this Man." He now repeated it, 
and it was a strictly judicial sentence, "Not guilty." And he went further, as he said: 

"No, nor yet Herod, for he sent him back unto us." 

Thus he declared that neither his court nor Herod’s, had found Jesus worthy of death. 

Then he made an amazing suggestion; 

"I will therefore chastise him, and release him." 

His judicial decision demanded the release of the Prisoner, but he said that before releasing him, he would 
"Chastise him!" There was Pilate’s first declared decision to do that which was unjust It was an absolutely 
unjust and unwarranted thing to chastise one declared innocent of the charges preferred against him. He 
was attempting to settle the matter by compromise. That very remarkable English statesman, John 
Morley, has an essay in one of his volumes on Compromise. In it he says that, "under certain 
circumstances compromise is the most immoral word in the English language." 

He was quite right. Compromise may be permitted if nothing of principle is involved; but the moment a 
man begins to compromise in the matter of principle, he is already damned. Pilate was saying in effect: 
This Man is guiltless. I am not going to hand him over to crucifixion. 1 intend to release him. Perhaps 
these men, whom I very much hate, will be satisfied if he suffers. I will chastise him and release him. 

Thus Pilate made an unjust proposal in the realm of compromise. 



Now listen to their answer. Here, again, Luke gives us a condensed narrative. 


"But they cried out all together." 

Mark the unanimity of it. The people under the influence of chief priests and rulers, 

"cried out all together, saying. Away with this, Man, and release unto us Barabbas." 

The Revised Version here omits a verse found in the King James Version, verse seventeen, which reads: 
"For of necessity he must release one man unto them at the Feast." 

That is found in some of the old manuscripts. Possibly our scholars are correct in believing that it was a 
glossary in Luke. Nevertheless, it has its bearing on the story, and perhaps that is why some copyist 
introduced it. 

From other evangelists we know that Pilate had offered them their choice between Jesus and Barabbas. In 
reading that story in the other Gospels, I think we sometimes fail to see what happened. The general 
opinion seems to be that Pilate followed his usual course when he offered them a choice between 
Barabbas and Jesus. As a matter of fact, he did nothing of the kind. He departed from his usual course. 

We are told that it was Pilate’s habit, at the feast to release a prisoner, and one of the evangelists adds 
"whom they would." On this occasion he did not allow them freedom of choice, but shut them up to a 
sharp alternative between two. He said, in effect: Now, it is usual and customary that any one of your 
prisoners, whom you choose, should be released to you at the Feast; but this year I will give you a choice 
between two. You can have Barabbas, or you can have Jesus. I am certain that he felt there could be no 
hesitation, because Barabbas, as we are told, had been arrested for "a certain insurrection — and for 
murder." No charge of murder had been preferred against Jesus. They had charged him with inciting to 
insurrection, but not to violence. 

Here let us pause, and carefully consider the story of Barabbas. He was arrested for insurrection and 
murder. That is to say, somebody had been killed as the result of his insurrection. 

He had raised an insurrection, right there in Jerusalem, which had resulted in loss of life. Thus he had 
been arrested, as guilty of insurrection, and of murder. I think we have made a mistake in talking about 
Barabbas as a common robber. There is little doubt that he was a political leader, guilty of insurrection. 
His name is suggestive; Barabbas, son of the father. That is a title, rather than a name. We may not know 
his name. Personally, I think we do. There are one or two of the old manuscripts, which Origen accepted 
as authentic, and they give his name as Jesus Barabbas, the very name and title of our Lord. That perhaps 
cannot be proven, hut personally 1 have no doubt at all that it was so, and that Barabbas was a false 
Messiah. During a generation in the history of the Jewish people, many false messiahs had arisen. This 
man had made the Messianic claim, and had taken the title Barabbas. Whether his first name was Jesus. 1 
am not prepared to be dogmatic, but the name by which we do know him is really a title suggesting 
Messiahship. He, in Jerusalem, had provoked a rising, an insurrection, with the intention of dethroning 
the Roman power, and setting up his own. That is Barabbas. He was not a common bandit. The very form 
in which Pilate asked his central question suggests that his first name was Jesus. He said: 

"What then shall I do unto Jesus, who is called Christ?" 

What made him say, "Who is called Christ"? My own conviction is that he was putting him into contrast 
with the other Jesus who was called Barabbas. You are choosing Jesus called Barabbas, what shall I do 
with Jesus that is called the Christ? 

To me, this is the key to the situation. If this were so, that he was a false Messiah, their choice was even 
more significant. Those rulers did not believe in his claim; but if they were to choose between a man who 
raised an insurrection, and imbued his hands with blood, and the Man against whom no charge of 



violence could be made, they would rather have Barabbas than Jesus. At the back of their choice I see 
their own false understanding of the Messianic claim and mission and purpose of God Almighty. I see 
their materialized thinking about the Kingdom, the one thing that Jesus had swept away in all his 
teaching, and in a private interview with Pilate had said: 

"My Kingdom is not of this world; if my Kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight." 

Barabbas had intended to set up a kingdom of the world, and had fought, and blood had been shed. Jesus 
had said, No, that is not the way of the Kingdom. Thus they made choice between two ideas of the 
Kingdom. They brought Jesus to Pilate on the charge that he was raising insurrection; and they chose, 
instead of him, a man who was in prison because he had done that very thing, and had led to blood 
shedding. The inconsistency of it all is appalling! 

Pilate, having heard their choice, made his second attempt to release Jesus. He had made his first by 
suggesting that he would chastise and release. Now we read, 

"And Pilate spake unto them again, desiring to release Jesus; but they shouted, saying. Crucify, crucify 
him." 

That is very brief, and it was brief in fact. It was dramatic. "Pilate spake unto them again," and the Greek 
verb means that he exclaimed. Their answer was as sudden, and as brief. They "cried," 

said the Old Version; 

"shouted," says the New. Quite literally, "they screamed, Crucify, Crucify!" It was short, and sharp, that 
second attempt. Pilate exclaimed, and they drowned him with their screaming, "Crucify, Crucify!" 

But he had not done. He made a third attempt, evidently waiting a moment until the clamouring and 
screaming of the crowd had subsided. Then he appealed once more to them. He said. 

"Why, what evil hath this Man done? I have found no cause of death in him." 

Then he repeated his iniquitous and unjust proposal, 

"I will therefore chastise him and release him." 

You shall have your way so far. I will make him suffer, 1 will chastise him, though he is guiltless; and 
then I will let him go, I will release him. Then, what followed? 

"But they were urgent with loud voices, asking that he might be crucified." 

One can hear it across the centuries, the clamour of men who had lost their reason because of their hatred, 
and the wildness of their passion. They clamoured for his blood, and so Pilate finally decided to give 
Jesus of Nazareth to the Cross as the result of the howling of a half-mad mob, and we have his sentence. 1 
wonder is there anything more tragic in history. 

"And their voices prevailed." 

Pilate had all day been listening to two voices; perhaps others, but two at least. One was the voice of his 
wife, who had sent him a message; and the other, the more insistent, was the voice of his conscience, 
which all day had been saying. Do the right, man, though the heavens fall, and though hell is moved, 
though Rome dismiss you, do the right. Stand square with your own conscience. But 



"Their voices prevailed. And Pilate gave sentence that what they ask should be done. And he released him 
that for insurrection and murder had been cast into prison, whom they asked for; but Jesus he delivered up 
to their will." 

As I said at the beginning, the central figure here is Pilate. We see him again in the story of Jesus once. 
When the deed was done, they came back to him, and asked for a guard for his tomb, there was mockery 
in his answer, 

"Ye have a guard; go, make it as sure as ye can." 

From extra Biblical history we know that what he grasped that day, when he sacrificed his conscience, he 
lost very soon. He was recalled, and disgraced. Then suddenly the history stops. One often wonders what 
happened to him afterwards. There is much legendary lore concerning him, which is of little value. 

Yet the question is legitimate. No dogmatic answer can be given, but an alternative may be considered. 
Amtole France, in his book Mother of Pearl, has a story around Pilate. I do not know anything in 
literature in some ways more terrible than Anatole France’s suggestion. It is called "The Procurator of 
Judaea." France imagines him in the days after his dismissal, having secured enough wealth to be quite 
independent, going down to his own lands in Sicily, and living there in luxury, a dilettante. The story tells 
of his meeting there with an old friend of former days, and they talk together about the Jews, and the old 
days in Judea, and at last his friend says to him: 

"There was a young Galilean thamaturgist. His name was Jesus; he came from Nazareth, and he was 
crucified for some crime, 1 don’t quite know what. Pontius, do you remember anything about the man?" 

Pontius Pilate contracted his brows, and his hand rose to his forehead in the attitude of one who probes 
the deeps of memory. Then after a silence of some seconds — ‘Jesus? he murmured, Jesus — of 
Nazareth?’ "1 cannot call him to mind!" 

There Anatole France’s story ends. 1 think he wrote everything to lead to that point, the revelation of the 
possibility of a man becoming so deadened as really to have forgotten his hand in that affair. It is a tragic 
suggestion, and quite possible. 

Here is another suggestion. The Coptic Church, — and nobody can be dogmatic in saying they were 
wrong, has a legend or a tradition, that Pilate became a Christian, under the influence of his wife, and that 
he was received into the Church. His wife was canonized by the Coptic Church, and the day of St. 

Claudia Procula, the wife of Pilate, in their calendar, is October 27th. 

There is yet another story of his coming back to Rome, and being found in the catacombs, attending the 
meetings of the Christians, yielding himself to the Nazarene, confessing his sin. 

1 don’t know. You do not know. But 1 do know that Anatole France’s suggestion is possible. I have seen 
men who have lost all moral sense, and all conscience, and have forgotten Jesus of Nazareth, and who say 
in effect: "1 don’t seem to remember him." It is an awful possibility. And 1 know another thing, that if 
there ever came a moment when, under the influence of his wife, or any other, Pilate somewhere knelt 
down and said, "Oh Nazarene, I sinned, 1 sinned, have mercy upon me," then I shall meet him in heaven, 
for Jesus died for Pontius Pilate, as well as for all other men. 

We must leave it there, but do not let us miss the warning of the story. It is that of a man wanting to do 
right, living through a day tragic with the conflict within his own soul between conscience and 
convenience, and at last letting the voices of a mad mob prevail, and committing the sin against justice, 
and against God. 


Luke 23:26 



Lu 23:26-38 


So Luke tells the story of the crucifixion. In common with the other evangelists, he states the central fact 
with reverent reticence. It is dismissed in the simplest sentence that could be written; 

"There they crucified him.” Matthew, Mark, and John, each recorded the fact of the crucifixion in equally 
brief and reticent language. Matthew puts it thus: 

"When they had crucified him." He thus only refers to it, as a fact accomplished. Mark puts the thing into 
two words, in our language three; "They crucified him." John adopted exactly the same method, "They 
crucified him.” 

1 emphasize that because I am more and more convinced of the danger of allowing the physical fact to 
deflect our thought from the spiritual. I have often wished that no one had ever painted a picture of the 
crucifixion. 1 am not denying the tragedy of the physical, but 1 often feel that in connection with our 
children, we are in danger if we talk too much with them of the nails and the thorns and the spear. These 
were merely the incidentals, all of them necessary, I grant you, to work out into visibility before these 
poor human eyes of ours, something of the unfathomable sorrows of God in Christ in the Cross. Yet there 
is always a danger lest for very pity of heart, we become more occupied with the physical suffering, than 
with the spiritual agony. 

In this paragraph, there are two movements; first the procession to the Cross; and then the crucifying, and 
the things that happened immediately in connection with that crucifying. First, then, as to the procession 
to the Cross. Let us bear in mind the facts about our Lord as he was then on the physical level. Since he 
sat with his disciples at the Paschal Feast, no food or drink had passed his lips. He had been to 
Gethsemane, with its unfathomable mystery of spiritual anguish and mental agony and bodily strain, 
where the spiritual anguish was such that it had its sacramental symbol in that he sweat as it were great 
drops of blood. He had been to the house of Annas and had endured the brutal buffeting before his trial. 
He had been carried from there to the palace of Caiaphas, to that first meeting of the Sanhedrim. They had 
taken him from there to the Praetorium, and he had appeared before Pilate. He had been carried thence to 
the palace of Herod, and there had been mocked. He had been brought back again to the Praetorium, 
indignity upon indignity had been heaped upon his head. That is how we see him, on his way to the Cross. 

John tells us in his story that he went out, bearing the Cross for himself. Luke tells us about Simon of 
Cyrene. There is no contradiction. From the Praetorium to the gates of the city, Jesus carried his own 
Cross; and art has certainly represented the truth about this, when it has portrayed him as sinking under its 
burden, after the strain of those terrific and tremendous hours. It was when they came to the gates of the 
city that they found this man, Simon of Cyrene. I am not going to enter into the discussion as to who the 
man was. There are two possibilities. Quite possibly he was a Jew; far more probably a negro. 

There is no proof either way. There are those who hold one view, and others the other. He was a native of 
Cyrene, and he did not volunteer to carry the Cross of Jesus. "They laid hold" on him, says Luke. 

Matthew and Mark say they "compelled him," and the Greek word so translated is a military word, which 
means they impressed him. Whether it was out of some pang of pity in the heart of the soldiers, or 
whether it was that they were afraid lest he would die before they could wreak their brutality on him on 
the Cross, I do not know; but they did the unusual thing of impressing this man, and making him carry the 
Cross of Jesus. 

When Mark tells this story of Simon, he says that he was the father of Rufus and Alexander, evidently 
disciples of Jesus. Although Simon did not offer to carry that Cross, although they laid hold of him, and 
impressed him into the service, I think that as the result of carrying it, he became a follower of Jesus. It is 
at least an interesting fact that Mark names his two boys as having become disciples. 


Then Luke tells us that: 



'There followed him a great multitude of the people. 


Among them there were, 

"Women who bewailed and lamented him." 

The wailing and lamenting are connected with the women, not with the crowd. These women were not 
Galileans. When Jesus turned to them, his method of address showed that they belonged to Judea, and 
belonged to the city. He called them "Daughters of Jerusalem." These women were wailing and lamenting 
out of pure pity for him. There are wells of sympathy in the heart of womanhood that always break out in 
the presence of suffering. As they saw him, that Man of sorrows, with all the marks of brutality on him, 
with face more marred than that of any other man, they broke out into wailing and lamentation. 

Then Jesus turned, and uttered the only words recorded as falling from his lips between his condemnation 
and the hours when he hung upon his Cross. Therefore they are significant words. 

What did he say? 

"Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, and for your children." 

Then he repeated what he had already announced in the Temple courts and to his own disciples, the 
prediction of the doom that would fall upon the nation, and which did fall upon it within a generation after 
his crucifixion. He said, 

"For behold, the days are coming, in which they shall say. Blessed are the barren, and the wombs that 
never bare, and the breasts that never gave suck." 

Jesus declared that days were coming in which they would curse their motherhood, and declare it to be a 
blessed thing to have no children; days in which they would 

"begin to say to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, Cover us; For If they have done these things 
that IS, the things of his suffering if they do these things in the green tree" — where life still existed, 
because the Kingdom of God had been brought so near — what shall be done in the dry? 

That is, what would they do when the tree became dry, and handed over to the nemesis of iniquity? 

They were strangely solemn words. In them there was pity, pity for those who were to suffer; and yet a 
reaffirmation of the sentence of doom upon the nation that had rejected him. 

Ponder those words with care; 

"Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves." 

Why did those women wail and lament? Because they saw his weakness, and that was all they saw. What 
do you and I see as we watch him tread the via dolorosa? Weakness? If that is all we see, we are blind. 

Not weakness only, but power is manifest. We see him going in a strength that is not human, a strength 
that humanity cannot understand, a strength that defies the interpretations of philosophy and theology; it 
is the strength of the Divine compassion. I think Paul had this in his mind when, one day, he wrote that 
strange thing, that the weakness of God is stronger than man. 

Pity for his weakness may result in disloyalty to him. Pity for his weakness may be the result of blindness 
to his power. Is that not the story all the way through? Is not that the truth about his enemies, and rulers, 
and all those in authority? Is not that the truth about the people generally? 



They saw nothing of power. They saw only his weakness. On the way he turned to the lamenting and 
bewailing women, and he said, Do not weep for me. But that is what we are all inclined to do. 

God help us, how can we help it? Yet he said. Don’t weep for me, and in that very word there was the 
evidence of his sense that he was proceeding in a might and a majesty which was demonstrated in the fact 
that he consented to death. On the human level, he need not have died at all. He might have escaped when 
his disciples in Peraea and elsewhere tried to persuade him from going back to Judaea. What carried him 
back? Might, power, strength, the might of redeeming love. So he said, Do not weep for me. 

In the twelfth chapter of the letter to the Hebrews I read: 

"Consider him that hath endured such gainsaying of sinners against himself." 

When, in 1881, the English Revision was published, I was startled to read the passage thus: 

"Consider him that hath endured such gainsaying of sinners against themselves." 

The American revisers restored the old rendering, but put this new one in the margin as an alternative 
reading. The question is, of course, one of manuscripts. Some of the manuscripts read 

"Himself," and some "themselves." No man can decide on the basis of manuscripts which word the writer 
employed. So far as I am concerned, I am quite convinced that it ought to be rendered as the English 
revisers have it. He endured the contradiction of sinners. Yes, but the fact that it was against himself was 
not the deepest element in his pain. It was rather that their contradiction of him reacted upon them for 
their destruction. That is what he said to these women, 

"Weep not for me, but for yourselves." 

The very principle of the Cross flames out in these words of Jesus on the way to his Cross. 

"Daughters of Jerusalem," tender and beautiful word of address, Do not weep for me, weep for yourselves 
and for your children. If we stand by the Cross, and pity his physical suffering, we have not really grasped 
the deepest truth concerning his sorrow. Let our sorrow reach the realm of his deepest sorrow. If it do, we 
shall find that when he was, on the human level, an object of human pity because of weakness, he was 
operating in the eternal power of redeeming love. In the last analysis, Jesus is never an object of pity on 
the part of sinful, condemned humanity. He is the Object of wonder and of true worship, as he is seen 
moving in regal splendour towards his Cross. 

His two closest comrades as he trod that sorrowful and Sovereign way, were two malefactors. He was 
"numbered with the transgressors." 

And so we come to the crucifixion. 

"And when they came unto the place that is called The skull, there they crucified him." 

"The place that is called The skull"; I do not know whether we have gained much by translating there. 

The King James Version reads, "which is called Calvary." The Greek word is Kranion, of which Calvaria 
is the Latin equivalent, and Golgotha the Hebrew. Whether the Greek word Kranion, or the Latin 
Caluaria, or the Hebrew Golgotha, each means the place of a skull. The word Calvary has taken a very 
definite place in the language of the Church. It only occurs once in the Bible, and now it has gone in the 
Revised. The actual place so named is not positively known. I personally believe that the traditional hill is 
not the place at all, and that General Gordon found the true site. It was evidently at the time the place of 
execution, outside the city wall, a hillock, in the shape of a skull. There "they crucified him." 


Now listen to the voices. The first that we hear is the voice of Jesus, 



Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do. 


That is humanity at its greatest. Men have their conceptions of human nature, and of what things make for 
greatness therein. These conceptions are very many and very varied. I submit that humanity has never 
been seen greater than in the Man Jesus, when he said, 

"Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do." 

In the soul of Jesus there was no resentment, no anger, no lurking desire for punishment upon the men 
who were maltreating him. Men have spoken in admiration of the mailed fist. When I hear Jesus thus pray 
I know that the only place for the mailed fist is in hell. 

If that is humanity at its greatest, it is also an unveiling of the deepest fact in God. 

"God willeth not the death of a sinner, but rather that all should turn to him, and repent.” 

What does the Cross mean? 

"Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do." 

As I read that story I ask myself this question, Was that prayer answered? There can be but one answer, 
they were forgiven unquestionably. That does not mean necessarily that the forgiven men entered into 
right relationship with God, but it does mean that there was forgiveness for every man, in answer to that 
cry of Jesus Christ. Legendary lore has been busy with this matter. We cannot depend upon legendary 
lore, except that we know that at the back of every legend there is some element of truth struggling to 
express itself; often failing to do it by over-emphasis and grotesque emphases. I do not know, I have no 
evidence; but nothing would surprise me less when I reach the Land beyond, than to meet the men who 
drove the nails into the hands of Jesus, those who brought about his death. At any rate, the prayer was 
heard. Forgiveness was provided. I cannot listen to that first cry coming out of the perfected humanity of 
Jesus, and therefore revealing the deepest will and purpose and passion of God, without being perfectly 
certain that it was heard, that it was answered, and that there was forgiveness for all men. 

Now let me read on, and we shall hear other voices; 

"And the rulers also scoffed at him, saying, he saved others; let him save himself, if this is the Christ of 
God, his Chosen.” 

What I hear in the scoffing mockery of these rulers is their test of Messiahship. What was their test? What 
did they say? If he is really the Messiah, if he is really the Chosen of God, let him save himself. It did not 
enter into their minds for a moment that the meaning of Messiahship was not the saving of himself, but 
the saving of others. Their whole conception of Messiahship had become blunted, materialized, blasted; 
and when they saw him on the Cross they said: That ends it, he is no Messiah, or he would never be there; 
he would save himself. But still he hung there, and so right before their eyes was the supreme evidence of 
Messiahship. The thing they said was true. He saved others, himself he could not save. That is 
Messiahship. He could not save himself. Why not? Because he would save others. He can save others. 
Why? Because he would not save himself. 

Again; 

"And the soldiers also mocked him." 

They did not say anything about Messiahship. They did not know anything about Messiahship. 



They did not care anything about Christ as the Chosen of God. That is not the point with the soldiers. 
That is not the concern of empire. They said, 


"If thou art the King of the Jews, save thyself." 

Here we see their test of Kingship. Ability to take care of himself. They did not see that the true function 
of the king was to take care of his kingdom and all those who were members of it. 

How could they? They were soldiers of Rome. What did they know of an emperor who had no power to 
take care of himself. If a Roman Caesar failed to take care of himself they had no more use for him as 
Imperator. The qualification for a king was his ability to break men, and rule over them, and subdue them. 
So the soldiers mocked him, and said: If you are the King of the Jews, save Yourself. 

Thus, whether it is the voice of the religious rulers, or the voice of Empire represented in the soldiers, we 
see human life hell-inspired, with its one motto, "Look after yourself," and mastered by that conception of 
greatness, whether for Messiahship or Kingship. And yet, by the suffering, dying Saviour, Messiahship is 
demonstrated, in the fact that he will not save himself, but that he will save others; and Kingship is 
assured for ever, by that selfsame fact of determination still to empty and humble himself, that he may 
exalt and fill humanity. 

And the last thing is the superscription. 

"There was also a superscription over him, THIS IS THE KING OF THE Jews." 

Observe the truth of it, and the limitation of it. He was the King of the Jews. He told Pilate that he was. 
When Pilate put that question to him, he said, "Thou sayest." He was the glory and the crown of God’s 
puipose in Israel. Through all the process of their history, at last, here is the One who fulfilled the Divine 
puipose, and Whose right it is to reign, King of the Jews in very deed. 

And yet how limited the superscription, and how it fails. That is chapter twenty-three Go back to chapter 
one. Among other things there recorded is the announcement which the angel made to the Virgin Mother 
concerning the coming of Jesus; 

"Thou shalt call his name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Most High; and the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father David; and he shall reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever.” 

All that was said, but more; 

"And of his Kingdom there shall be no end.” 

No end, relos, that is, no limit. It describes the uncircumscribed Kingdom of Jesus. King of the Jews. Yes, 
verily, and more, God’s King, God’s Anointed and Appointed King over all; and so that Cross is seen as 
the throne of imperial and eternal Empire! 

Luke 24:1 

Lu 24:1-32 

Our last study left the dead body of the Christ in the rock-hewn tomb. Now we come to chapter twenty- 
four, which opens with a very significant word; "But I" When I was a boy they taught me that BUT was a 
disjunctive conjunction. That is very correct. It is disjunctive, but it is also conjunctive. Whenever we find 
a But, we know that the thing we are about to read is linked to something already read, and yet we know 
that we are now going off into an entirely different realm. 



Our chapter opens with a "But," a glorious disjunctive conjunction, linking the things already recorded, to 
those about to be recorded, but suggesting a change. 


As we have said, we left the body of our Lord in Joseph’s tomb. The women had taken their last look. The 
story resumes with these women; 

"But on the first day of the week, at early dawn, they came unto the tomb, bringing the spices which they 
had prepared. And they found the stone rolled away from the tomb. And they entered in, and found not 
the body of the Lord Jesus." 

Here, again, Luke gives a very condensed account of the first day of resurrection; and having done that, 
omitting all intervening days, he tells of the ascension. 

From the first day, he selects incidents that took place in the early morning, in the afternoon, and in the 
evening. In this study we consider his record of the things which happened in the morning, verses one to 
twelve; and the things which happened in the afternoon, verses thirteen to thirty-two. 

The story of the morning begins with the women, and ends with Peter. In the first seven verses, the 
women and the angels; in verses eight to eleven, the women and the disciples; and, in one verse, twelve, 
Peter. 

First, then, the women and the angels, verses one to seven. 

"But on the first day of the week, at early dawn, they came unto the tomb, bringing the spices which they 
had prepared. And they found the stone rolled away from the tomb. And they entered in, and found not 
the body of the Lord Jesus. And it came to pass, while they were perplexed thereabout, behold, two men 
stood by them in dazzling apparel; and as they were affrighted and bowed down their faces to the earth, 
they said unto them. Why seek ye the living among the dead; he is not here, but IS risen; remember how 
he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee, saying that the Son of man must be delivered up into the 
hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day rise again." 

We see the women engaged in a great ministry of love, but a ministry all filled with sorrow and 
hopelessness. Very beautiful it is to see them coming, bringing their spices. They brought them to show 
their love for a dead Master. They thought of him as dead. They loved him with a great love. 

Love is stronger than death. Their love for him had not ceased. Their faith in him had not failed. 

But the things they had hoped for had not been realized. He was mastered, beaten, put to death, but still 
they loved him, and they came to find a dead body, and honour it. 

And then they found the angels there. Luke describes them as men. 

"Two men stood by them in dazzling Apparel." 

Let us assume that they were angels. How interested the angels had been in that span of a generation in 
the process of earthly history, when the Son of God had ceased to appear to them in the form with which 
they had been familiar from the day of their own creation. When he came to earth he did not empty 
himself of Deity, but of a form of manifestation. He emptied himself of the form of Sovereignty, and took 
that of a Servant. While on earth, heaven could only see him as they watched him on earth. And there is 
no doubt that they did watch him. Angels desired to look into these things. An angel announced his 
coming; and when he arrived, an angel choir sang about it. 

In the course of his ministry they waited on him in the wilderness, and in Gethsemane. Now they have 
come from the heavenly places, and they have something to say to these women. Their first comment was 
one of rebuke, very tender, very beautiful, but still rebuke. 



"Why seek ye the living among the dead?" 

But they thought he was dead. Yes, and that angel rebuke showed that they ought to have known that he 
would rise; 

"He is not here, but is risen; remember how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee, saying that the 
Son of man must be delivered up into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day rise 
again." 

Does that not take us back to what Matthew and Mark tell us, he 

"began to show unto his disciples, that he must go to Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and the third day be raised up.” 

And he had told them that same thing repeatedly, never once referring to his Cross without declaring that 
he would rise again. 

Now heaven was talking to earth. Angels who had kept their first estate, clothed in dazzling glory, talked 
to these women, and they said, Why are you seeking the living among the dead? Quite evidently heaven 
was familiar with what he had been saying to the disciples, for the angel repeated it almost exactly. Don’t 
you remember when in Galilee he told you he must be delivered up into the hands of sinful men, and be 
crucified, and the third day rise again? That is the first movement in the early morning. Women, with 
loving hearts seeking the dead body to honour it, and heaven talking to them very gently, but with rebuke. 

What followed immediately? 

"And they remembered his words." 

Suddenly illuminated by the heavenly messengers, the whole thing came back to them. The misty picture 
became focused and sharp and clear. Yes, he had said he would rise again. They remembered. In spite of 
the fact that our Lord always told them he would rise again, I believe they had never really heard it. 
Literally, of course, they had heard it, but they never caught the significance of it. To me there is no other 
explanation of the fact that the whole crowd of them were not waiting around the grave to see the risen 
Jesus. They had heard, but they had never understood. 

I think, personally, that their orthodoxy prevented them understanding Jesus. Let me illustrate from 
another story. At the raising of Lazarus, Jesus said to Martha: 

"Thy brother shall rise again." 

To which Martha replied, 

"I know that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day." 

She believed in resurrection ultimately, but did not think for a moment that our Lord referred to an 
immediate raising of the dead. So with these men, when they heard him say that he should rise again, they 
thought he referred to resurrection "at the last day," and so failed to catch the real significance of what he 
said. Luke says here, 

"And they remembered his words." 

1 think that then for the first time the meaning of his teaching dawned on them. 


Thus remembering, they 



"Returned from the tomb, and told all these things to the eleven, and to all the rest. Now they were Mary 
Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James; and the other women with them told these things 
unto the apostles.” 

Mary Magdalene, said Augustine, was "Apostola Apostolorum," the apostle to the apostles on that matter 
of the resurrection. 

"And these words appeared in their sight as idle talk; and they disbelieved them.” 

Is that all? No, something else happened in the morning. 

"But Peter arose, and ran unto the tomb.” 

Peter, the man who had denied him with oaths and curses. Where had Peter been from that awful hour 
when he went out with a broken heart from the judgment hall? He had been with John. 

Luke does not tell us that, but we know from the other Gospels that the women went to John, and 

Peter was with him. Blessed be John for evermore. He took Peter in, before the resurrection, and before 
his restoration. He was with John when the women found them. 

"But Peter arose, and ran unto the tomb.” 

Can’t you see him running? Yes, John went with him, and John was the younger man, and I arrived first. 
Luke does not tell us that. He keeps our attention on Peter. "He ran unto the tomb; and stooping and 
looking in he seeth the linen cloths by themselves,” 

That is, just as they had been wrapped round the dead body of Jesus, undisturbed grave-clothes. He saw 
the linen cloths by themselves, only the cerements and not the body there, he saw them, 

"and he departed to his home, wondering at that which was come to pass.” 

Then Luke tells us something about the afternoon. 

"And behold, two of them were going that very day to a village named Emmaus, which was threescore 
furlongs from Jerusalem. And they communed with each other of all these things which had happened. 
And it came to pass, while they communed and questioned together, that Jesus himself drew near, and 
went with them. But their eyes were holden that they should not know him." 

One of the remarkable characteristics of those forty days between the resurrection and the ascension is 
that it was possible for Jesus to be with disciples and they not know who he was, until he desired to make 
himself known. Here we see him walking with them, and they did not know him. 

There is no story of the post-resurrection period more full of fascination to me than this. If any one can 
read this story, and not believe that there is even in that resurrection life the manifestations of the humour 
of God, I do not understand that person. There is a tender and beautiful playfulness in the way he dealt 
with these men. Humour is as divine as pathos, and I cannot study the life of Jesus without finding 
humour there. He, the risen Lord, the Lord of life and glory, having triumphed over death and sin, joined 
these two desolate travellers who were thinking of him as dead, and said to them: 

"What communications are these that ye have one with another, as ye walk?" 


In other words he said. What are you two talking about? 



"And they stood still, looking sad. And one of them, named Cleopas, answering said unto him, Dost thou 
alone sojourn in Jerusalem, and not know the thing: which are come to pass in these days?" 


By which he meant: Are you the only man in Jerusalem ignorant of what has been going on? 

"He said unto them. What things?" 

Just imagine him asking than, "What things?" He was drawing them out. He wanted them to talk, and 
they did; 

"And they said unto him, The things concerning Jesus the Nazarene who was a Prophet mighty in deed 
and word before God and all the people." 

They still believed in him. They still loved him. That was the language of perfect faith. They had seen 
him die. In certain ways they knew he was defeated. Even though he were defeated, they were still saying 
that he was mighty in deed and word before God. But they had not done; there Was more to say; 

"And how the chief priests and our rulers delivered him up to be condemned to death, and crucified him. 
But we hoped that it was he who should redeem Israel." 

Thus we see their attitude, and in it a wonderful revelation of what the Cross had done for the disciples of 
Jesus. It had not destroyed their love for him, nor their belief in him, and his intention, but it had slain 
their hope. In the Cross they saw failure. "We hoped," past tense! 

Yes, but they had not quite done; 

"Yea, and besides all this, it is now the third day since these things came to pass. Moreover certain 
women of our company amazed us, having been early at the tomb; and when they found not his body, 
they came, saying that they had also seen a vision of angels, who said that he was alive. And certain of 
them that were with us went to the tomb, and found it even as the women had said; but him they saw not." 

That is where the whole Christian movement would have ended, had there been no resurrection. The final 
proof of the resurrection is in the Christian Church. 

Now Jesus began to talk to them; 

"And he said unto them, oh foolish men, and slow of heart to believe in all that the prophets have 
spoken!" 

Mark well his method. He took them back to their own writings, their sacred literature, to the things most 
familiar to them, 

"Behooved it not the Christ to suffer these sings, and to enter into his glory?" 

His first word for these men was a rebuke, as the first word of the angels to the women was a rebuke, a 
little sterner than the angels, 

"Oh foolish men, and slow of heart to believe in all that the prophets have spoken! And beginning from 
Moses and from all the prophets, he interpreted to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
himself." 

1 never read this without having the feeling that I would have given anything to travel that toad, and heat 
what he had to say. One could almost imaginatively follow some of the things as one thinks of the Old 
Testament. They listened to this Stranger as he took their own sacred writings, and interpreted to them 
their deepest meaning. They listened to him as he revealed to them the profoundest depths in the 



suggestive ritual of the Mosaic economy, as he breathed in their ears the secret of the love which lay at 
the heart of the ancient law. They listened to him as he traced the Messianic note in the music of all the 
prophets; showing that he was David’s King, 

"fairer than the children of men," and in the days of Solomon’s well-doing, he was "the altogether lovely" 
One. He was Isaiah’s Child-King with a shoulder strong enough to bear the government; and the name 
Emanuel, gathering within itself all the excellencies. 

He was Jeremiah’s "Branch of Righteousness, executing justice and righteousness in the land." 

He was Ezekiel’s "Plant of renown," giving shade and giving fragrance. He was Daniel’s stone cut 
without hands, smiting the image, becoming a mountain, and filling the whole earth. He was the ideal 
Israel of Hosea, "growing as the lily," "casting out his roots as Lebanon." To Joel, the Hope of the people, 
and the Strength of the children of Israel; and the Usherer in of the vision of Amos, of the "Plowman 
overtaking the reaper, and the treader of grapes him that soweth seed"; and of Obadiah the "Deliverance 
upon Mount Zion and holiness"; the Fulfilment of that of which Jonah was but a sign. He was the "turning 
again" to God, of which Micah spoke. He was the One Nahum saw upon the mountains publishing peace. 
He was the Anointed of whom Habakkuk sang as 

"going forth for salvation." He was the One who brought to the people the pure language of Zephaniah’s 
message, the true Zerubbabel of Haggai’s word, for ever rebuilding the house of God; himself the dawn 
of the day when "Holiness — shall he upon the hells of the horses," as Zechariah foretold; and he the 
"Refiner," sitting over the fire, "the Sun of Righteousness" of Malachi’s dream. 

"In all the Scriptures the things concerning himself." 

And then they arrived. 

"And they drew nigh unto the village, whither they were going; and he made as though he would go 
further." And they constrained him, saying, 

"Abide with us; for it is toward evening, and the day is now far spent. And he went in to abide with 
them. And it came to pass, when he had sat down with them to meat, he took the bread and blessed; 
and breaking it he gave to them. And their eyes were opened, and they knew him; and he vanished out 
of their sight. And they said one to another, Was not our heart burning within us, while he spake to us 
In the way, while he opened to us the Scriptures?" 

They offered him hospitality, and he accepted it; and then he gave them hospitality. There are two 
movements. We have a hymn, one of the most popular: "Abide with me, fast falls the eventide." It is a 
great hymn of Lyte’s. He wrote it when the shadows were lengthening about him. I am not objecting to a 
line in it. I am not objecting to a thought in it. Nevertheless the whole idea of the hymn is this: 

Come in, and take care of me, 

come in, and look after me; 

"Abide with me, fast falls the eventide; 

The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide; 

When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 

Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me!" 

But that is not what these men meant. They did not ask him to stay there, to take care of them. 

They asked him to stay, that they might take care of him. That road was a dangerous way, and they said, 
The day is far spent; come and stay with us. And he went in. He did not need the love that was willing to 



take care of him. I love Lyte’s hymn. But do not forget the other side. 1 said something like that in my 
own Church in London some years ago, and a woman named Evelyn Davies heard me, and so she wrote 
another hymn, which correctly interprets what these men meant; 

"Abide with us, the nightly shadows fall, 

The road is lone and rough for one and all; 

Blit thou, a Stranger here, wilt lose thy way, 

So come and be our Guest until tis day. 

Abide with us! Oh, do I hear aright 
That you will give me shelter for the night. 

And welcome me. as Guest. Within your home? 

Oh, happiness, I’ll bring you to my throne! 

Come in! we fain would entertain thee now, 

And chase that look of sadness from thy brow; 

Footsore and weary, thou with thy long walk, 

Abide with us, and let us freely talk 
I will come in and gladly — stay with you; 

You know not yet, my children, what you do. 

My heart is always yearning for that word 
Abide with us — which I have just now heard. 

So in the calm of that blest evening hour 
Those two disciples learnt the secret power 
Of close communion with their unknown Lord, 

Whom they before had seen — but now adored. 

Oh Jesus, come, and likewise with us stay, 

We’ll give thee welcome on thy lonely way; 

Our lives at thy disposal we will place, 

With acts of love, thy sorrow deep to chase. 

Abide with us, and treat us as thy friends; 

Thus may we for past coldness make amends; 

Our door to thee be always open wide; 

Come in, and ever with us now abide! 

Thus may we know thee really as thou art, 

As friend with friend learns each the other’s heart. 

Within our doors reveal thyself the way; 

Lead us to heaven, at eventide, one day" 

Don’t give up Lyte’s hymn, but remember that the risen Master, victorious over sin and death and hell, 
the crowned Lord of all the universe, when offered hospitality, accepted it. 1 think he still loves to hear us 
say: 

"Oh, come to my heart, Lord JESUS, There is room in my heart for thee." 

Luke 24:33 

Lu 24:33-53 

In our last meditation we left two disciples in Emmaus; but we left them completely changed in all their 
outlook; not yet perfectly apprehending the wonder of the thing that had transpired and yet face to face 
with the fact that the Master, whom they had spoken of so tenderly, yet mourned as dead, and whom they 
had conceived of as having failed to accomplish his purpose, was not dead, but alive. Had they not 
walked with him? Had they not listened while he talked to them? Had they not seen him taking his place 
at the simple meal at eventide, and turning it into a veritable sacrament as he broke the bread, and then 
vanished? Strangely perplexed, but as Peter said long after, writing of his experience, they were "born 
again unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus from the dead." 



They at once started back to Jerusalem to join the group of disciples there, and to tell them the news. But 
when they came, before they had a chance to tell them, the disciples had something to tell the two, and 
they did so. Then while they were all in that upper room talking of these things, Jesus stood in the midst 
of them. 

They had not intended to go back to Jerusalem that night; they had travelled that sixty furlongs to 
Emmaus; unquestionably intending to stay there the night, but they could not stay; they had to get back; 
and Luke points out very clearly that they did not wait at all; 

"They rose up that very hour, and returned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven gathered together, and 
them that were with them.” 

Before the two could tell their story, they were greeted by the eleven with news; 

"The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon." 

Then the two told their story; 

"They rehearsed the things that happened in the way, and how he was known of them in the breaking of 
the bread." 

The greeting of the eleven was significant; they — were now sure that the Lord was indeed risen, because 
he had "appeared unto Simon." As though that settled it! As we saw before, there had been a rumour, 
before the two had started to Emmaus. They had said, 

"Certain women of our company amazed us ... saying they had also seen a vision of angels, who said 
that he was alive.” 

But now there was proof positive. A man had seen him! 

And it was a wonderful fact undoubtedly to all of those men. "He hath appeared to Simon.” 

Simon! The man who had openly denied him! Of that appearance we have no account except that it 
certainly was a very definite one, so definite and so striking, that when Paul, in the fifteenth chapter of the 
first letter to the Corinthians, massed the evidences of the resurrection by the testimony of those who saw 
Jesus, he mentioned it, "Then to Cephas." 

It is quite legitimate for us to wait with wistful wonder. 1 wonder where he found him. I cannot tell you. 
We do know, however, that when Mary took the news in the early morning it was to Peter and John she 
went. John had a house in Jerusalem, and evidently Simon had been found by John on that dark and bitter 
night, when with broken heart he had gone from the judgment hall, and taken him there. I wonder if Jesus 
went to that home, and if so, who was there, because John had taken the Mother of the Lord to his house. 

1 am inclined to think if Jesus went to the house, he did not see John, nor his Mother. It was a private 
interview. In that interview all the sin and the shame of the denial were dealt with and settled and put 
away for ever. I can imagine that Jesus might have said to him somewhat like this: Simon, do you 
remember how, six months ago. 1 told you 1 must die and rise? And, Simon, you were so terrified at the 
dying that you never heard about the rising. 

Simon, do you remember that I warned you, because you did not perfectly trust me, you would go down 
into the depths! But I prayed for you, that your faith should not fail, and it never failed. Now, Simon, do 
you understand why I went to the Cross? I am the living Lord, and your sins are forgiven. All that is 
imagination, but I do not think it misses the mark very much. This, however, is certain, he did appear to 
Simon! That is the glory of the story. 



Then the two told their story, and how he was known to them in the breaking of the bread. 


Then something happened, strange, and enough to terrify them, as it did terrify them. Quite suddenly, 
without the opening of a door, or the shooting of a bolt, for they were assembled with doors shut, for fear 
of the Jews, Jesus was among them; 

"And as they spake these things, he himself stood in the midst, and saith unto them. Peace unto you." 

"He himself," notice the emphasis. "He himself," no phantom, no mere ghost, no phantasy of the 
imagination, no vision flung up out of their own mind. No, "He himself" stood in the midst of them! 

"Peace unto you." That is how he greeted them. It was the ordinary greeting of the East, just as common 
as the greeting with which we are familiar when we say to each other, "Good morning!" 

But on his lips the ordinary had become extraordinary. They had never heard it said with the same 
authority before. There must have been a mystic marvel and majesty in the words as he then uttered them. 
The commonplace became suffused with light and glory, and meant something it had never meant 
before — 

"Peace unto you." 

Then we read: 

"But they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they beheld a spirit." 

And what wonder? The door was shut, they were wondering at the news that Jesus was risen, had 
appeared to Simon, and had walked with two of them along the highway to Emmaus. Then, suddenly they 
saw him standing among them, and they heard him greet them, as naturally as he so often used to do. Of 
course they were terrified. It was the closed door that created the difficulty. 

"They supposed that they beheld a spirit." 

Now let us read on, and there is something more wonderful than this. It is wonderful because there is no 
final explanation of it. 

"And he said unto them. Why are ye troubled? and wherefore do questioning arise in your heart?" 

"See my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me, and see; for a spirit hath hot flesh and bones, as 
ye behold me having. And when he had said this, he showed them his hands and. His feet. And while they 
still disbelieved for joy, and wondered, he said unto them, Have ye here anything to eat? And they gave 
him a piece of a broiled fish. And he took it, and ate before them." 

What was he doing? He was demonstrating to them the reality of the resurrection. He was there, the same 
hands, the same feet. There were wound-prints in them. Thus they saw that it was actually their Master. 
Whom they had seen done to death on a Roman gibbet. Then, determined to make them realize it, he said, 
Is there anything here to eat? They found a piece of a broiled fish, and he ate it. Thus he was 
demonstrating the reality of his Personality, and the corporeal reality of his resurrection. 

Now, there are senses in which all this is utterly inexplicable. But that does not say it was not actual. 
Moreover, there is a Scriptural explanation of it. Paul, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, has given us 
the explanation. In the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians we read: 

"But some one will say, How are the dead raised? and with what manner of body do they come?" 



The idea that there can be a resurrection which is not corporeal is absurd. Paul is careful to state the 
difficulty; and it is a difficulty; 


"With what manner of body do they come?" 

Then he replies: 

"Thou foolish one, that which thou thyself sowest is not quickened except it die; and that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not the body that shall be but a bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other 
kind; but God giveth it a body even as it pleased him, and to each seed a body of its own." 

He goes to Nature, and he says, you put a seed into the ground. It dies, but it comes again; but what 
comes again is not that which you planted; but that which comes again would never come again except 
for that which you did plant. That is a phenomenon of Nature, which is just as inexplicable as the 
resurrection. 

Then he says: 

"All flesh is not the same flesh; but there is one flesh of men, and another flesh of beasts, and another 
flesh of birds, and another of fishes. There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial; but the glory of 
the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another. There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the, moon, and another glory of the stars." 

All of which means, there are diversities of corporeal substance. The statement of central value is that 
there are celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial. Moreover, there are other bodies. Sun, moon, and stars 
are neither celestial, nor terrestrial. One is solar, another lunar, others stellar. The word celestial, 
Epouraneos, above the sky, is purely relative, and in that sense may be applied to sun, moon, and stars. 
Here, however, Paul was using it to differentiate between bodies fitted for the terrestrial, or earthly 
sphere, and bodies fitted for a life that is super-terrestrial. But in either case there is corporeal reality. 
There is a body that belongs to the heavenly, and there is a body that is fitted for the earthly. 

This, he then applies to the resurrection: 

"So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption; it is sown in 
dishonour; it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness; it is raised in power; it is sown a natural body; 
(Soma gsucldkm;) it is raised a spiritual body (Soma pneumatikon). If there is a psychical body, there is 
also a spiritual body." 

Jesus, before he died, had a psychical body, the earthly, the terrestrial. After his resurrection he had a 
spiritual body, the heavenly; the celestial. His resurrection body was no longer limited by the laws that 
limit the terrestrial body. He was the same. Look at his hands; look at his feet. He was capable of eating. 
But he was not the same. Personality is not dependent upon identity of material dwelling. None of us has 
the same body that we had seven years ago. There is not a particle of us here now that was us then. We 
are always fashioning the material dwelling-place. In resurrection there is not merely a change in the 
body, within the same material, there is a change in the character of the material, a body fitted for the 
higher reaches, but still a body. 

That is the explanation of what these disciples saw in the upper room. All the appearings and 
disappearings of Jesus during those forty days are full of wonder. He appeared and he vanished, he 
appeared and he vanished, he appeared and he vanished. What was he doing? He was getting them 
accustomed to the fact, that even when he was not visible to the eyes of the earthly body, he was still 
present and available, and he might appear anywhere. His body was now changed so that at his will, he 
could talk to a woman in the garden the first thing in the morning, or he could talk to two for several 
miles on a walk, and they not know him; and yet when he desired, there was no mistaking him. "Mary.” 
"Rabonni!” and she knew him. He broke the bread, and they knew him. 



Strange and wonderful mystery; but the fact that it is inexplicable by what we now know, does not mean 
that it is not actual. One day we shall perfectly understand, for that is the kind of body we shall have in 
resurrection life. So he presented himself amongst them. 

Now let us go on. He began to teach them. 

"And he said unto them. These are my words which 1 spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all 
things must needs be fulfilled, which are written in the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, 
concerning me?" 

Thus he did with the whole company in the upper room, in some senses, what he had done with the two 
walking to Emmaus. 

"Beginning from Moses and from all the prophets," he had "interpreted to the two in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself." 

We are not told he gave interpretation to the group, but he did declare that all the Old Testament 
witnessed to him. He named the whole of the Old Testament in its three great divisions, the Torah, which 
means the Law, which is often called "Moses"; the Nebiim, the Hebrew word for Prophets; and the 
Kethubim, or in the Greek, Hagiographa; and that third section was constantly called the Psalms, because 
the Psalms were placed first in it. All things, he said, must needs be fulfilled which are written therein 
concerning him. 

Luke tells us that, having made this declaration; 

"Then opened he their mind, that they might understand the Scriptures." 

He opened their minds. That word "opened" is a very remarkable one. The Greek word diomigo means to 
thoroughly open up. I do not know that there is any word in our language that may help us more than the 
word disentangled. That is what he did for their minds, freed them from all prejudice, from all pride, 
somehow dealt with their mentality so that the picture blurred, indistinct, out of focus, came sharply into 
focus, and they saw the whole thing, not in detail, but in sequence. 

Then he summarized; 

"Thus it is written, that the Messiah should suffer, and rise again from the dead the third day; and that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name unto all the nations, beginning from 
Jerusalem." 

That is our Lord’s summary of the teaching of the Old Testament, as proven true by his presence in the 
midst of that group in the upper room. The great fact, the Christ, suffering, and dying. The result, 
repentance and remission of sins, man’s attitude, and God’s act. That is the whole meaning of his mission. 

The responsibility of his disciples is created by these things; 

"Ye are witnesses of these things." 

That was to be the whole business of those disciples. That remains the whole business of the Christian 
Church. 

Linally, for this work they were to be equipped; 

"And behold, 1 send forth the promise of my Lather upon you; but tarry ye in the city, until ye be clothed 
with power from on high." 



Thus Luke’s story is indeed condensed, but it covers all the ground. He came into their midst. 


He demonstrated the reality of his Personality. He set the seal of Divine authority upon the whole of the 
Old Testament. He summarized its teaching; it pointed to a Christ who should suffer and rise; with the 
result that repentance and remission of sins should be preached, beginning at Jerusalem, but not ending 
there. He told that band in the upper room that they were to witness to these things, to be his credentials, 
his evidences, his witnesses, — to transliterate, — His martyrs, that is, his confessors. 

Then Luke, omitting all intervening days and incidents, records the ascension; 

"And he led them out until they were over against Bethany; and he lifted up his hands, and blessed them. 
And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he parted from them, and was carried up into heaven. And 
they worshipped him, and returned to Jerusalem with great joy; and were continually in the Temple, 
blessing God." 

That is the story of — the ascension. "He led them out." From where? From the city, from the Temple, 
from all the old order which was effete, and being done away. The last attitude in which they saw him 
was with hands lifted up. They were the lifted hands of priestly benediction; and as they saw him so, he 
parted from them. It was an act. He began to walk away, and then he was carried, anophero, that is, was 
borne up into heaven. Thus he passed away from their sight; and they worshipped and returned, and were 
continually in the Temple. Mark that very carefully. That is where they were, in the Temple, when the 
Spirit came. 

The best place to end a study of Luke is in the first chapter of Acts; 

"The former treatise I made, oh Theophilus, concerning all that Jesus began both to do and to teach." 

That reference was to this treatise which we have been studying. Luke does not call it a record of all that 
Jesus did and taught, but of 

"All that Jesus began both to do and to teach.” 

The story of all he began to do and teach. In the Acts we have the story of his continued doing and 
teaching. We are linked with the living Christ by the Spirit who came in fulfilment of the promise of the 
Father, and we are called to be witnesses of all these things. So the matchless story from the pen of Luke 
comes to its conclusion. 

Luke 24:39 

Lu 24:39-53 

We now come to the final things Which Luke has recorded concerning the Cross itself, and to the burial 
of the dead body of Jesus. There are three things to consider; the story of the malefactor; the final things 
on the Cross; and the burial. 

First, then, Luke’s story of the malefactor. As we have seen all through, and especially in these final 
movements, Luke’s method is that of almost severe condensation. There are many things he does not tell 
us. On the other hand, there are things he does tell us, which apart from his narrative, we should never 
have known. It is well always to bear in mind Luke’s method as he states it in his preface, where he says 
that, having received from eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word, the facts, he "traced the course of all 
things accurately from above," or "from the beginning"; and having done so, he set them "in order." Now, 
when he investigated this story, he discovered that one of the malefactors crucified with Jesus turned to 
him in repentance and faith. Matthew, Mark and John tell us of the two crucified with him. Only Luke 
tells us of the turning to Jesus of one of them. Matthew and Mark, however, tell us something Luke does 



not, namely, that at first both those men joined in the reproaches heaped upon the head of Jesus by rulers 
and soldiers. 


There are senses in which it seems to me the story of the faith of the dying malefactor is the most 
remarkable in all the ministry of Jesus Christ. When we carefully consider what he said, first for Jesus, to 
the man on the cross on the other side, and then to Jesus, out of his own great sense of the necessity for 
release, I do not know any manifestation of faith quite so wonderful. 

First, consider what sort of men those two were, who were crucified with Jesus. Matthew and Mark 
describe them by a word which today might be rendered brigands, or bandits. Luke uses another word, 
which means criminals, of the criminal class. 

Now, with Luke, we fasten our attention upon one of them, not forgetting what Matthew and Mark tell us, 
that at first they both reproached Jesus. So far as we know, the only contact this man ever had with Jesus 
was the contact made there at the Cross. Of course, that cannot be positively affirmed. He may have seen 
him. He may have come down from some mountain fastness and heard his teaching. We have no means 
of knowing, but so far as the narrative is concerned, it would appear that his only contact with Jesus was 
that made with him at the Cross. 

What, then, had he seen and heard? He had first seen the amazing sight of a Man submitting himself to 
the brutality of crucifixion without any protest, without any whimper; 

"He was led as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep that before its shearers is dumb, so he opened not 
his mouth." 

Then he had heard Jesus pray, 

"Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do." 

He had also heard the voices of the rulers, laughing at his Messianic claims, and the voices of the soldiers 
mocking at his Kingship. 

Then this remarkable thing happened. Suddenly, in the midst of the gloom, in the midst of the tragedy, in 
the midst of the ribald mockery of these priests and soldiers, a voice was heard speaking on one of the 
crosses. One of the malefactors was speaking across the body of Jesus to the other malefactor, and 
reproving him. NOW mark carefully the terms in which he did this. He said, 

"Dost thou not even fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation? And we indeed justly; for we 
receive the due reward of our deeds; but this Man hath done nothing amiss.” 

Those words reveal the fact that an amazing revolution had taken place in the soul of this man. 

Luke describes him as a malefactor, that is, a criminal, a lawless man. That means a man who had put 
God out of count, and one who had no respect for his fellowmen, save to exploit them in his own interest, 
and if necessary to kill them. Yet now we hear him, recognizing God, "Dost thou not even fear God"; and 
recognizing the rights of his fellowmen; and owning that his punishment is just. That is repentance. 

Then we hear him speaking to Jesus; 

"Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy Kingdom.” 

This is an amazing thing. Jesus was nailed to his Cross; he was dying. The dying malefactor was himself 
in extremis, and he knew that Jesus was. But, he had heard Jesus talk to One out and beyond, and call him 
Father, and he had heard him pray, that the men who were wronging him might be forgiven. He now 
made his appeal to Jesus, convinced that he was coming into his Kingdom, into a spiritual Kingdom of 



power and authority. Thus, in extremis, when Roman power had done all it could do with him, had 
impaled him upon this bitter tree, when there was no other earthly tribunal to which he could appeal, he 
had suddenly discovered that there was another Throne, higher than the throne of the Caesars, another 
realm where there was a Father, who could extend mercy. He saw in Jesus the One who had the right of 
appeal to that Throne, to that Father, and he flung himself out into that wider area, into that higher reach 
of being, 

"Jesus, remember me, when thou comest in thy Kingdom." 

That was faith. 

The answer of the Lord was the reply of Authority to that appeal; 

"Today shalt thou be with me in Paradise"; 

Paradise, the region of Sheol or of Hades, where are the spirits of the just made perfect. 

Has it ever occurred to you what that meant for Jesus? Reverently attempt to get back into the mind and 
heart of Jesus. Forsaken of his disciples, the butt of brutal mockery on the part of the rulers of his people, 
spit upon, cast out, all the howling mob round about him, and suddenly this blaze of glory, this flame of 
light, one man recognizing his redeeming Kingship, and flinging himself out upon his mercy. Right there 
and then in measure, he saw of the travail of his soul, and was satisfied. As he swung the gates of the 
Kingdom of heaven open to the dying malefactor. He entered into the joy that was set before him, for 
which even then he was enduring the Cross. 

Miriam LeFevre Crouse has written an arresting poem on this incident, 

"Three men shared death upon a hill, 

But only one man died; The other two — 

A thief and God Himself— Made rendezvous. 

Three crosses still 

Are home up Calvary’s Hill, 

Where Sin still lifts them high; 

Upon the one, sag broken men who, cursing, die; 

Another holds the praying thief, 

Or those who, penitent as he, 

Still find the Christ 
Beside them on the tree." 

How beautifully all is gathered up in that couplet, 

"A thief and God Himself — Made rendezvous." 

Following on, we read: 

"And it was now about the sixth hour, and a darkness came over the whole land until the ninth hour." 

Three hours of darkness, and no record of what happened in those three hours. Three hours of silence, as 
well as three hours of darkness. As the three hours were ending, "at the ninth hour," 

says Matthew, Jesus spoke; 


My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 



That is all we know about those three hours. That which transpired in those three hours, by the rising and 
the setting of the sun that marks time for this little world of ours, was so tremendous that it cannot be 
described, it cannot be told. 

"None of the ransomed ever knew, 

How deep were the waters crossed, — 

Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed through. 

Ere he found his sheep that was lost." 

And yet in the stream of human history, from its beginning to its close, hours, days, weeks, months, years, 
decades, centuries, millenniums, — from heaven’s standpoint, the most tremendous period in all the 
running millenniums were those three hours of darkness and of silence. 

"Well might the sun in darkness hide, 

And shut his glories in, 

When Christ the mighty Maker died 
Forman, the creature’s sin." 

Luke now says, 

"And Jesus, crying with a loud voice." 

What did he say when he cried with a loud voice? Luke does not record what he said — he simply tells 
you it was with a loud voice, but from other evangelists we know that he said, "It is finished.” Having 
said it, he then said, 

"Father, into thy hands I commend my Spirit." 

Then, as Matthew and Mark make clear, it was when he bowed his head, that the veil of the Temple was 
rent in twain from the top to the bottom. All this is a story to think about, and to think about until thought 
is drowned, and the heart is touched, and the will subdued. Those three hours, so appalling, so wonderful, 
the only light on which is the cry of desolation — 

"My God — My God — why hast thou forsaken me?" 

Then the loud voice, mark it well, not the weak trailing voice of a defeated One, but the strong voice of a 
Victor. "It is finished." Then the quiet, calm, confident voice, 

"Father, into thy hands I commend my Spirit." 

Go back to the first recorded words of Jesus; 

"1 must be in the things of my Father." 

Now listen, 

"It is finished, Father, into thy hands I commend my Spirit." Whatever it was, was done, and it was done 
in the darkness, and the silence of those three hours hen Luke records some of the effects produced 
immediately. The centurion said, 

"Certainly this was a righteous Man." 

The dying malefactor had said three hours before, 


'This Man hath done nothing amiss. 



Then follows a statement peculiar to Luke. 


"The multitude that came together to this sight, when they beheld the things that were done, returned 
smiting their breasts.” 

That was not the effect usually produced upon the crowd by a public crucifixion. They had seen strange 
things that day. They had heard strange voices speak. The terror of the darkness had certainly impressed 
them. They scattered, smiting on their breasts, with the sense of tragedy; may we not hope in the case of 
many of them, the sense of sin. As 1 read it, it would suggest a preparation for the day of Pentecost. 

Luke tells us also that his kinsfolk were watching from afar. I have no doubt James and Jude were there, 
his two brothers after the flesh, and I believe that this was the hour when they were constrained to yield to 
his mastery. 1 do not know that. At any rate, it is an arresting fact that they were in the upper room with 
the disciples, when they were waiting for the coming of the Spirit, and they were there with the disciples 
in the Temple when the Spirit came. 

The narrative ends on a note of exquisite beauty, the account of the burial of Jesus. No hand but the hand 
of love ever touched the dead body of Jesus. They were lovers who took him down from the Cross. They 
were lovers who provided the grave and carried him there. Here appears Joseph of Arimathaea. Luke is 
careful to describe him; "a councillor," that is, a member of the Sanhedrim; "a good and righteous man"; 
"he had not consented to their counsel and deed" — that is, he did not vote for the death of Jesus; 

"looking for the Kingdom of God. John tells us that he was a disciple ... but secretly for fear of the Jews" 
It is an interesting fact that on that day, when he was dead, those who cared for his final burial were secret 
disciples, Joseph of Arimathaea, and Nicodemus. In the hour of crisis, it is often some loud-voiced Peter 
who says, Though all forget thee, yet will not I, who fails, while the secret disciples suddenly gain 
courage. Joseph’s action was that of his love, even in the hour of keen disappointment. That was the 
feeling of all the disciples. 

Love is stronger than death, and they were loving hands. 

The same thing is seen in the women. 

"The women, who had come with him out of Galilee, followed after, and beheld the tomb, and how his 
body was laid." 

How they loved him, those disappointed women. 

There is where we now leave him, the dead Christ. Think of it. If that is all, you and I are of all men most 
pitiable! William Newman wrote about that grave, 

"Twas night! Still night! 

A solemn silence hung upon the scene; 

The keen, bright stars shone with unclouded light, Calm and serene. 

Hushed was the Tomb! 

The heavy stone before its entrance — lay; 

No light broke in upon its silent gloom 
No starry ray. 

The moonlight beamed; 

It hung upon that garden soft and clear, 

Around the watchful guard its radiance gleamed 
From helm to spear. 

The Tomb was sealed! 

The watch patrolled before its entrance lone; 

The bright night every passing 



step revealed; None neared the stone! 


The dead Christ! 

But he was not dead. He was not dead, even then. He had descended into Hades. He had gone into the 
world of spirits. What for? All I know is that in that world of departed spirits he proclaimed his victory. 1 
know no more than that, except that he welcomed the malefactor, and led him into Paradise, 

"Today thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” 

John 1:1 
The Thesis 

Joh 1:1,14,18. 

HAVING considered the writer’s account of his book as found in his foot-note in verses thirty and thirty- 
one of chapter twenty, we turn to the systematic writing, which begins at Joh 1:1, and runs to Joh 20:29. 
In it there are two movements, first a summary, or summation, or summing up, in the first eighteen 
verses of chapter one. We usually call it the prologue. I am not quarrelling with that word, provided that 
we do not think prologue means preface. It is far more than a preface. In these eighteen verses we have 
an explanation of everything that follows from the nineteenth verse of chapter one, to the twenty-ninth 
verse of chapter twenty. All that follows is intended to prove the accuracy of the things declared in the 
first eighteen verses. Possibly John wrote those eighteen verses last. Having made his selection of signs, 
and written them, he made a summary, writing it last. On the other hand, of course, he may have written 
his summary first, and then the things that proved it. Whether the summation was written first or last, it 
is a summation; everything is found in those first eighteen verses. The whole truth, as John saw it, 
concerning "Jesus Christ the Son of God," is found in these first eighteen verses. 

So, I say, we have two movements in the system; a summary, summation, or summing up of everything. 
That constitutes the thesis of John. He states his thesis in what we now call the prologue. Then, having 
stated his thesis, from verse nineteen of chapter one, to the twenty-ninth verse of chapter twenty, he 
gives the selection of signs, which prove the accuracy of the things stated in the summary. 

In this statement of thesis there are two parts; first the essential declarations which are found in verses 
one, fourteen, and eighteen; then certain statements which are parenthetical. In verse fourteen, the King 
James and English and American translators have put certain words in brackets. They have done so 
because the words so enclosed do constitute a statement interpolated upon the main movement. But that 
applies equally to all that is found in verses two to thirteen, and again in verses fifteen to seventeen. Thus 
there are three parentheses. 

This is the structure of the prologue. A statement is made, verse one. That statement is illustrated by a 
parenthesis, verses two to thirteen. A second statement is made, verse fourteen, and in the middle of it 
there is a second parenthesis of illumination. This is followed by a third parenthesis of illustration, verses 
fifteen to seventeen. Finally a third statement is made, verse eighteen. 

We are now dealing with the essential declarations of verses one, fourteen, and eighteen. In verse one we 
have three statements. In verse fourteen we have three statements. In verse eighteen we have two 
statements. Let us set out the statements in verse one: 

"In the beginning was the Word"; 

"And the Word was with God": 

"And the Word was God." 



There are also three statements in verse fourteen. They are not so clearly marked. The first statement in 
verse fourteen is clearly made. The second is made, but the subject of the sentence is not named; it is 
understood. The third statement is a phrase only, but with subject and predicate understood. Supplying 
the subject in the second case; and subject and predicate in the third, let us set out these statements: 

"The Word became flesh"; 

"And (the Word) dwelt among us"; 

"(And the Word was) full of grace and truth." 

In the eighteenth verse there are two statements. Let us set these in order: 

"No man hath seen God at any time"; 

"The only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him." 

Now let us observe that the three statements in verse one, and the three statements in verse fourteen are 
closely related. This will be seen if we read them alternately. That is to say, instead of reading verses one 
and fourteen straight through in each case, we will read the first statement in one, and then the first 
statement in fourteen, and so on through. 

"In the beginning was the Word." 

"And the Word became flesh." 

"And the Word was with God"; 

"And the Word dwelt among us." 

"And the Word was God": 

"Full of grace and truth." 

Then in verse eighteen we have two declarations. Of these, the first belongs to verse one; and the second 
belongs to verse fourteen. Once more let us set them out: 

"In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” 

"No man hath seen God at any time.” 

"And the Word became flesh, and pitched his tent among 
us ... full of grace and truth." 

"The only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 

He hath declared him." 

Now let us take the statements of verse one. 

"In the beginning was the Word," 

"And the Word was with God," 

"And the Word was God." 

So much has been written about that verse that it seems almost unnecessary to stay to say very much 
about it. There are, however, some general facts which should be recognized. 

If we had those three statements only, apart from their connection with all that follows, there are two 
things of which we should be conscious; first that of the truth of the ideas; and secondly that they are 
inexplicable. That is a paradoxical statement, but none the less true. 

Glance at the three statements in themselves. First we have a noun that arrests us, "The Word." This is 
coupled with a verb which does not arrest us in our English translations, but it does arrest us at once in 
the Greek, not in the essence of the verb, but in the tense employed. 



We begin with the noun, "the Word." What is meant by that? In the realm of Greek philosophy the term 
6 logos, was very familiar. While that is true, I do not personally believe it explains John’s use of the 
term. I do not believe that John was influenced by Greek philosophy when he employed it. He was 
influenced rather by Hebrew philosophy, which is a very important distinction. I recommend to every 
student, Dr. Burney’s book, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel. I do not agree with Dr. Burney in 
some points, but he has established, without dispute, that the Gospel of John in its thinking is Aramaic, 
not Greek; and his findings are that the book must have been the work of a Palestinian Jew; and that he 
could not have written it later than A.D. 75. Thus he maintains that the thinking of the writer is Hebrew. 
When John used the Greek term o logos, unquestionably he would do so in the Hebrew sense as found in 
the Hebrew word Memra. The term would have the Greek significance, qualified by Hebrew philosophy. 

What then did the Greek mean by it? It referred to the whole realm of thought, the abstract conception 
lying at the back of everything concrete. Perhaps the idea may be expressed in the word Wisdom. The 
Greek philosopher recognized wisdom as antedating all works, noumena as preceding phenomena. 

The Hebrew philosopher said, Things postulate thought. Wherever there is a thing, it proves a thought. 
The thing is the outcome of the thought. The Hebrew philosopher went further, and said, If things 
postulate thought, thought postulates a thinker. The Greek philosopher did not go so far as that. The 
Greek philosopher said, Behind all things there must be thought, but the thought is abstract. The Hebrew 
philosopher said; you cannot have an abstract thought unless you have a thinker. Therefore the Hebrew 
philosopher said, "The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom." The Hebrew philosopher said there is no 
unsolved problem of the universe finally. It is solved in the mind of the Thinker. "In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth." The Thinker, God; the thought therefore; and then the thing as the 
result of his thought and his action. So much for the noun. 

Now look at the verb. "In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God." Now that, as I have said, is not arresting to us, because our language is not inflected as is the 
Greek language. The tense in Greek in every case is the imperfect tense, and the imperfect tense suggests 
not something past, or something present, or something future; but something continuous. The word 
"was" there suggests a continuous state. "In the beginning was the Word," a continuous fact; "and the 
Word was with God" continuously; "and the Word was God" constantly. The imperfect tense thus 
described an age existence which cannot be measured by what we call time. Time is merely the marking 
off of eternity, to help finite beings until they reach the glory of eternity. The verb as here employed, 
takes us into the realm of the timeless. "In the beginning was the Word," Wisdom postulated as existing. 
"And the Word was with God"; Wisdom vested in a Personality, if I may use the word; only as we use it, 
do not let us think of ourselves, but think of Infinite Personality. Personality as I think of it in the realm 
of the human, is limited. Again, "the Word was God"; or to translate in the Greek idiom, "God was the 
Word." That is to say that the nature of the wisdom, was the nature of the Personality, in whom all 
wisdom was found. 

Let it at once be admitted that while in some senses these statements are self-evident truths, they 
nevertheless are finally inexplicable. The one quantity is inexplicable; and therefore all the statements 
are also inexplicable. The one Quantity is God. We cannot explain God; consequently his thought is a 
mystery; it is beyond us; and the fact of it being with him is necessary, but inexplicable. 

Glance on for a moment to verse eighteen. "No man hath seen God at any time." That is as far as 
philosophy can go, whether Greek or Hebrew. A recognition of Wisdom, and of personality; of the 
thought and the Thinker, and no more. "No man hath seen God at any time." That is as far as verse one 
takes us. But how far is that? The fact of existence, "In the beginning was the Word"; the law of 
existence, "the Word was with God"; the nature of existence, "God was the Word.” All is still in the 
realm of the abstract. Yet here the Hebrew philosopher transcends Greek philosophy, which never rose to 
the height of affirming the personality of God. 


So we pass to verse fourteen. Again notice the noun and the verb. The same noun is here: "the Word.” 
But the verb is different, not "was," but "became.” The word refers, not to the beginning of something 



new, but to that which already had existence, as it became new in manifestation. "The Word became, 
that is one verb. There is another. "Dwelt," literally, pitched a tent. 


Whatever is meant in the first verse by the noun "The Word," is meant in the fourteenth. But here are 
new verbs, no longer marking the continuity that defies all thinking in terms of past, present, and future; 
but declaring that something happened, something new, something fresh. "The Word became," and that 
same Word "dwelt." 

Now take the statements, "The Word became flesh." The word "flesh" is used to cover the whole fact of 
human nature. Having become flesh, the Word pitched his tent among us, dwelt among us. And then 
merely a phrase, revealing the things that were seen when that thing happened, that new thing happened, 
"full of grace and truth." 

Once again, mark the relationship between verses one and fourteen. "In the beginning was the Word,” 
existence; "the Word became flesh," a new form of existence; a new form, not a new existence, but a 
new form of the same existence. Writing to the Philippians Paul said: "Have this mind in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus; who, existing in the form of God, counted not the being on an equality with God a 
prize to be snatched, and held for his own enrichment, but emptied himself," of what? Of his Deity? No, 
but of one form of manifestation. "Emptied himself, taking the form of a servant"; — a new form, — 
"made in the likeness of men." "The Word became flesh," a new beginning. "In the beginning was the 
Word" — timeless existence. "The Word became flesh," a new form of existence. 

Again, "The Word was with God." In this new form of existence, he "pitched his tent among us." Who? 
The same One. So the things we could not see, we began to see; and the things we could not know, we 
began to know; the things we had never heard with clearness of enunciation, were now finding utterance. 

Finally John summarized all he saw through that new manifestation, "full of grace and truth.” 

That is Christianity in a flash; and nothing else than that is Christianity. If men try to build up 
Christianity on an examination of the Man Jesus, they fail. Christianity takes hold of Hebrew philosophy, 
accepts its accuracy, but declares a new fact in the economy of God, that carries us much further than 
Hebrew philosophy ever did. "The Word became flesh, pitched his tent among us, ... full of grace and 
truth." "The only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him." That is what 
Christianity is in its sum totality; it is the revelation of that which was undiscoverable, in order to 
apprehension and obedience. 

So we come to the last statements. "No man hath seen God at any time," or more literally, "No man hath 
ever yet seen God." But now, "the only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him." Many very ancient authorities read, instead of "the only begotten Son," "God only begotten." No 
man can be dogmatic as to which John wrote, because some old manuscripts read one way, and others 
the other. It does not matter, because "begotten" marks Sonship and relationship; and the idea is the same 
whichever form John may have written. The Son of God means One sharing the nature. He hath declared 
him. 

But how? "The Word became flesh," and that becoming flesh was the method of declaring God. Now 
observe something peculiar and arresting. John wrote, "The only begotten Son who is in the bosom of 
the Father." That phrase, "Who is in the bosom of the Father" marks limitation. It declares that what the 
Son has revealed of the Father has to do with that which is represented by that most beautiful and tender 
expression, "the bosom of the Father." The revelation he came to make, is the revelation of the heart of 
God. He did not come to reveal the wisdom and the might and the majesty of God. These things are 
revealed in Nature, although we have never understood them in their fulness. These things are not 
possible of apprehension yet. We have eternity to investigate them. But Jesus came to speak from the 
heart of God. He hath revealed him from the bosom of the Father. In that sense it is a limiting 
expression. It is illimitable, because who can measure or fathom the heart of God; but it is from the 
bosom of the Father he hath spoken. 




Here John employs a revealing verb, "He hath declared him." "Declared" is a beautiful word. In some 
senses we cannot improve upon it for the common understanding of ordinary men and women; but if I 
take the Greek verb, and instead of translating, transliterate it, it reads, "The only begotten Son who is in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath exegeted him." What is exegesis? The word means bringing out from 
into visibility; to bring forth authoritatively into visibility. Exegesis is the authoritative bringing forth 
into visibility of that which was there all the time, but which was not seen until so brought forth. 

Jesus is the Exegesis of God. He is the One through whom there is brought forth authoritatively into 
visibility the things men had not seen. "No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath exegeted him." 

That is John’s summary. John, who, according to the records, in the days of the flesh of our blessed 
Lord, laid his head on his bosom. When he did so, he was conscious not merely of the beating of a 
human heart, but distinguished the reverberations of the eternal compassion. 

John 1:2 

The Parentheses 

Joh 1:2-17. 

WE now turn to the parentheses in the summary of the first eighteen verses. The first is found in verses 
two to thirteen. In verse fourteen certain words are in brackets. They constitute the second. Then in 
verses fifteen to seventeen we have the third. 

In the first parenthesis, having written the first facts about the Word, "In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and God was the Word," or "and the Word was God," beginning with the 
words, "The same was in the beginning with God," the writer turned aside to show the relationship of the 
Word to two creations. 

In the middle of verse fourteen we find an interpolated exclamation, "And we beheld his glory, glory as 
of the Only begotten from the Father.” That parenthesis summarizes what John and the rest of them saw. 

In the third parenthesis, verses fifteen to seventeen, we have the testimony of two witnesses; first that of 
John the herald; and then that of the writer, John the apostle; John, the Hebrew prophet, the last voice of 
the old economy; and John, the Christian apostle, the first voice of the new. 

To summarize yet more briefly. Three parentheses. Number one, the Word and two creations; Number 
two, the Word as it was beheld; Number three, the Word and two witnesses. 

In the first parenthesis there are two movements. The first of these deals with the relation of the Word to 

the first creation; (joh 1:2-5} while the second deals with the relation of the Word to a new creation, (joh i.-6- 
13 } 

As to the first creation. Here the writer surveyed the stream of history from the beginning, as recorded in 
Genesis, to the moment of writing. In doing so he referred to original creation. Of that, he wrote, "The 
same was in the beginning with God." "The same," that is the One to whom he has already referred as 
"the Word." The first declarations moved in the realm of the abstract, and may be impersonal. Now "the 
same," or more literally, "this One," was "in the beginning with God," brings the consideration into the 
realm of the personal. 

The Greek preposition rendered "with" in verse one, and in verse two, is arresting. It is the preposition 
pros. It is not meta; it is not sun; it is not para. All these can be translated in our language accurately by 
the one preposition with. Yet there is a distinction between them. Meta means "in the midst of," or 



"after." Sun means "in closest association." Para means "by the side of." Pros suggests not merely 
nearness, but a processional nearness, and united activity. He was with God, that is, facing God; and the 
suggestion is that of facing him, in a perpetual approach of nearness, and co-operation of activity; facing 
God, approaching God, acting with God. 

That was the relationship of the Word with God in original creation. So, "All things were made through 
him." The word panta, rendered "all things" means exactly that, but recognizes things separately, not 
only sum totality, but each thing separately. All "were made through him." That is to say, the Word was 
the Agent of God’s action, through whom all things came into being. 

But there is more to say. "And without him," that is, "apart from him was not anything made that hath 
been made." This declares that processional creation has also been through him. Originally, through him 
all was caused to be; and without him there has been no progress or development. 

This is the same truth as declared by Paul in his letter to the Colossians, "In him were all things created 
in the heavens and upon the earth, ... and in him all things consist." That which was from the beginning, 
with God, and of the very nature of God, is the One through whom God acted, and still acts; through 
whom everything was originally created; and processionally, nothing further has appeared, except 
through him. 

Proceeding, the writer now makes a summarizing declaration, and recognizes a distinction. The 
summarizing declaration is contained in the words, "In him was life." What life? All life. What do we 
know about life? We recognize the fact of life. It may be that of an arch-angel or a butterfly. In that 
inclusive sense the declaration is made, "In him was life"; he is the Fountain-Head of life; all life is from 
him. 

Then a distinction is recognized. "And the life was the light of men." Life everywhere, super-abundant 
life, life infinite, mysterious; but in man, life became light. Man, as distinguished from everything 
beneath him in the earthly creation, has this element of light. Man is the first, and the only one who, 
being created, understands; who can look back into the face of God and commune with him. Humanity is 
seen as thus distinguished from everything beneath it in all the realm, or scale, if you like, of life. "The 
life was the light of men." 

Then follows a brief, but arresting declaration. "And the light shineth in the darkness." Darkness, only a 
word; but a word recognizing all human failure. In writing of the great conflict of the soldier saints of 
Jesus, Paul referred to "the age-rulers of this darkness." That is how Paul saw the world. So did John. He 
saw that darkness persisting through all human history. But he says, "The light shineth in the darkness, 
and the darkness apprehended it not." The word "apprehended" as we now use it, might mean 
"understood." But that is not the thought of the writer. It is rather that the darkness has never 
extinguished the light. It is everywhere, but men have not walked in it. This is not ancient history only, it 
is true to-day. The light is everywhere, but men are walking in darkness, not obedient to that light. The 
human consciousness is universal in recognizing a distinction between right and wrong. That is the 
shining of a light. We read in the Wisdom literature, "The spirit of man is the lamp of the Lord." Not the 
Spirit of God, but the spirit of man, is the lamp of the Lord. In that spirit nature of man the consciousness 
exists of the distinction between right and wrong. That light the darkness has never extinguished. 
Whether men obey it or not is another question. 

Having thus dealt with the relation of the Word to the first creation, John turns to another matter, 
breaking in with the words, "There came a man." He is still viewing the stream of history. In that stream, 
"There came a man, sent from God, whose name was John. The same came for witness, that he might 
bear witness of the light, that all might believe through him. He was not the light, but came that he might 
bear witness of the light.” 

This marks a new departure. It began with prophetic foretelling. "There was a man, whose name was 
John"; and he came, not to bring some new message, but to talk to men of that which was already with 



them, the light. This man was not the light, he was bearing witness to it. "There was the true light, even 
the light which lighteth every man, coming into the world." This is the second creation. The Light that 
lighteth every man, was coming into the world, was coming into observation, was coming into focussed 
visibility. 

The phrase, "coming into the world," may refer to the word "light," or the word "man." It can mean 
either grammatically. It can mean, There was the Light which lighteth every man who comes into the 
world; or it may mean that the Light that lighteth every man, was coming into the world. The whole 
movement of the thought here gives little room for doubt that the reference is to the fact that the Light 
was now coming into the world. It recognizes that there is a light lightening every man; but the emphasis 
here is upon the fact that this Light was now entering human history in a new way. A new beginning was 
being made; a new creation was taking place. 

Then the writer looks back, and looks around. "He was in the world." There was a sense in which he was 
in every man. "The world was made through him." and yet "the world knew him not." Then "The Word 
became flesh," so "He came unto his own." The Greek there is neuter, and we are sometimes told that it 
means that he came to his own country, Palestine. I think it has a wider meaning. He came into his own 
world. Then "they that were his own received him not." There the reference is to men, not Jews only, but 
the men of his creation. That is the story of his coming, and of his rejection. 

But that is not all. "But as many as received him, to them gave he the right," the authority, "to become 
children of God." Here we may pause for a moment with a technicality, upon which no man can be 
dogmatic. The question has to do with the words, "who were born.” Some manuscripts read "who was 
born." The question is, does that passage mean that the people who believed on him, were born; or does 
it mean that he was born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, but of God. It is an open question. Dr. 
Burney in his book, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, argues that it should be "Who was born," 
referring to the Word; and he says, moreover, that there is to be found John’s recognition of the Virgin 
birth. He gave authority to those who believe on him, to become children of God. Who did? He who was 
born, — mark the words very carefully, — not by the will of the flesh, not of the will of man, but of 
God. 

Take it either way, the main thought is not interfered with. Here is a new beginning. The light that was in 
every man. which darkness could not put out, came into the world; and when he came, they that were his 
own did not receive him. The world that was his own. did not recognize him. and those that should have 
received him did not. But he started a new creation, and to everyone who did receive him, who did 
believe on his name, he gave the authority, the right, to become children of God; and, either he who did 
so, was the One born himself, not by the will of man, nor by the will of the flesh, but of God; or those 
who from him received that right, were so born. This is the relationship of the Word to the second 
creation. 

In the parenthesis of verse fourteen, John says, "We beheld his glory." The Word ... pitched his tent 
amongst us, and "we beheld." The Greek word means we inspected, we saw completely. What was seen 
was "Glory, as of an only begotten Son of a Father." The Greek preposition here is para, "an only 
begotten Son WITH a Father," the thought is that of the perfect fellowship of being between the Father 
and the Son. 

Then in a phrase he described that glory, — "Full of grace and truth." In the signs recorded presently in 
the realm of works, John begins with the turning of water into wine at Cana. That was the glory of God 
in creation. The last sign he records is that of the raising of Lazarus from the dead. That was the glory of 
God in restoration. It was the glory of God that shined, when the water blushed into the fruit of the vine. 
It was the glory of God that was seen, when the body of the dead was reanimated, and came forth 
restored to strength and activity. 

So we pass to the last of the parentheses, verses fifteen to seventeen. "John," that is the herald, "beareth 
witness of him, and crieth, saying. This was he of whom I said, he that cometh after me is become before 



me; for he was before me." That is the last word of the old economy. It declared that the Word made 
flesh, takes precedence in rank, because of eternal precedence. On a later day Jesus himself said, "Before 
Abraham was, 1 am." 

Then follows the first word of the new, the witness of the new. John the apostle says, "For of his fulness 
we all received, and grace for grace. For the law was given through Moses; grace and truth came through 
Jesus Christ." Literally, out of the fulness of him we all received, and grace for grace; grace in the place 
of grace, grace succeeding grace. 

The first dispensation was of his grace, but the measure was not complete. The law was given through 
Moses. It was temporary. Now "Grace and truth came through Jesus Christ." The idea of that is not that 
grace and truth supersede law, except as the law was a temporary application of truth; and not the final 
enunciation of it. This passage is often quoted as though it drew a distinction between Law and Grace in 
essence. As a matter of fact it does not do so; but it does draw a distinction between them in method. The 
Law was an expression of Grace, temporary, transient, fitting the need of the time. Every provision of it 
was a requirement in the interest of man, and inspired by the love, that is the grace of the heart of God. It 
was given through Moses. 

Now that same grace in union with truth came through Jesus Christ. All the requirements of the Law are 
lifted on to a higher level of interpretation through the Incarnation, both in a moral code, and in the 
interpretation of human realization. But now the grace which inspired law has come into visibility of 
action which brings to man a new ennoblement, by way of the cleansing of the nature, and a new birth. 

Thus we have three parentheses. "In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God." That Word was related to the first creation, originating; and processionally continuing, 
the very Fountain-Head of life, which in man was light. That Word is related to a new beginning. There 
came a man from God named John, bearing witness to light; and there was the Light, coming into the 
world. For those who received him he established a new creation. Those who receive him, become the 
children of God. As he tabernacled in flesh, "we beheld his glory.” 

Two witnesses speak, John the herald, the last of the Hebrew line; John the apostle, the messenger of the 
new. The old came out of the Older, for "in the beginning" before Law, "The Word was with God." Now 
that Word — the Original in every way — has "become flesh"; he is the One who was "before John," 
and so the New is related to the Eternal. 

Now that the Original has come in a new way, the one who was related to the period of the Law, and the 
herald of the New retires; and the apostle of the New bears his testimony. 

John 1:19 

Joh 1:19-34. 

WE have considered the great summarizing declarations; and the immuminating parentheses, dealing 
successively, with the relation of the Word to two creations; the fact of what men saw, glory as of the 
Only-begotten of the Father; and the testimony of two witnesses, John the herald, the last of the old 
economy, retiring; and John the evangelist, the representative of the new, advancing. 

We now begin the main section of the writing. The book consists, as we saw in our first meditation on 
the writer’s foot-note, {joh 20:30,31 / of a selection of signs from the life and the ministry of our Lord. We 
now commence a consideration of those signs. As we proceed, we shall find eight in the realm of works, 
and eight in the realm of words. The present paragraph is introductory. In it no sign is recorded. 

At this point it is important that we call to mind the course and method of the public ministry of our 
Lord. It was divided quite clearly into three periods. That has always been recognized. The three periods 
have been often described geographically; as the Judasan ministry, the Galilean ministry, and the Per a: an 



ministry. Now whereas that may be permissible, it is not strictly accurate, because in the first period he 
was not wholly in Judaea, he was sometimes in Galilee; and in the second period he was not wholly in 
Galilee, he was also in Judaea; and in the third period he was not wholly in Peraea, he was occasionally 
also in Judaea and Galilee. A better division is this. He commenced his ministry at his baptism. That was 
the hour of his dedication to Messianic work and consecration therefor, as the Spirit fell on him. That 
first period of ministry lasted until the imprisonment of John. When John was put in prison he began the 
second period. Matthew, Mark, and Luke tell us nothing about the first period. They all begin the story 
of the ministry of Jesus when John was put in prison. Unquestionably that was a crisis, upon which our 
Lord entered upon a new period. The second period then lasted from the imprisonment of John to the 
hour at Caesarea Philippi, when Simon Peter made his great confession. After that confession the third 
period commenced, which lasted about six months. As a rule it is said that the public ministry of our 
Lord lasted for three years. I am personally convinced that it lasted three and a half years, but it is not 
worth debating. The first period lasted a year, and it was a quiet year comparatively, in which Jesus 
alternated between Jerusalem and Galilee. Then John was put in prison, and Jesus immediately went into 
Galilee, and began quite clearly what was intentionally a public ministry of definite propaganda, 
intending to draw attention to himself and his message, as he had not done until that time. When the 
voice of the herald was silenced, the Lord at once invaded the tetrarchy of the man who had put him in 
prison, Herod; and caught up and carried on the great message, beginning exactly as John had begun, 
"Repent, for the Kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Then followed the second period, a crowded period, in 
which we may say his fame grew and increased by leaps and bounds. 

Then came the next dividing line when he said to his disciples at Caesarea Philippi, who do men say that 
1 am? thus raising his test question. They reported the best things they had heard said concerning him. 
Then he made the question personal to them: who do you say that 1 am? One of their number, as I always 
believe expressing the conviction of the rest, made the great confession. Then, says Matthew, "From that 
time began Jesus to show them that he must suffer, and be killed, and be raised." He had never told them 
that before explicitly. The last period of six months was still crowded, but the shadow of the Cross was 
upon them; and as we follow through we see that he was devoting himself very largely to his own 
disciples, preparing them for the Cross. 

Thus we have the three divisions. The first year, a quiet year, alternating between Jerusalem and Galilee. 
The next two years crowded years, during which his fame was increasing. The last six months still 
crowded, largely spent over Jordan in Peraea; and all the way shadowed by the Cross. 

Now with that in mind, it is well to notice that John selected his signs mainly from the first period and 
the last period. The first five chapters of John have all to do with the quiet year. Apart from them we 
should have had no details of the year between his baptism and the imprisonment of John the Baptist. 
Only John gives us incidents, and five chapters are occupied with happenings during that first period. 

Of the crowded two years, so fully accounted for in Matthew, John gives us only glimpses. Chapter six is 
the only chapter that deals with that period. 1 am not accounting for the reason of this method, but it may 
at least be suggested that John had read Matthew’s Gospel, and knew the record was there of that central 
period. From chapter seven to the end, we have the record of things that happened after Caesarea 
Philippi. 

We now consider the account of certain preliminary matters of great significance and importance, those 
namely of the witness of the herald; and the introduction of Jesus in Person, and his identification by his 
herald. 

Observe in the first place, how John the evangelist, the writer, plunges in at that nineteenth verse, "And 
this is the witness of John." We glance back to verse six, in this same chapter, and there we read, "There 
came a man, sent from God, whose name was John. The same came for witness, that he might bear 
witness of the light." Now in verse nineteen: "And this is the witness of John." Thus he starts in upon this 
main section with an introduction which assumes knowledge concerning John which has already been 
written, "a man sent from God" to "bear witness"; and "this is the witness." 



He records the witness in a very remarkable way. The witness was given in answer to enquiries, "When 
the Jews sent unto him from Jerusalem priests and Levites to ask him." That is the only occasion where 
we find that phrase in the New Testament, the two orders named together, "priests and Levites." Such 
were sent from Jerusalem to ask John, who are you? In verse twenty-four we are told "they had been sent 
from the Pharisees.” John had been exercising his ministry for a long time, and it was a ministry that had 
startled the country-side. AU Judaea had gone out to listen to him. Even king Herod had sought him, and 
had conversations with him, and had very nearly entered into the Kingdom of God; for it is said that at 
one time "Herod heard him gladly." It had been a marvellous ministry, but quite evidently the authorities 
in Jerusalem were becoming concerned about it, and whereunto it tended, and who this man really was, 
who he was officially, who he really claimed to be. They sent down a remarkable deputation of those 
who were priests in the full order, and those who were Levites, waiting upon their courses in the services 
of the Temple. They sent down a deputation to ask this man the real meaning of his own ministry. It may 
have been perfectly sincere, or not. John simply records the fact. When they came and asked him, "he 
confessed, and denied not; and he confessed, I am not the Christ." They did not ask him in so many 
words if he was the Christ. They said, who are you? But John knew what most evidently they were 
debating, as to whether, peradventure he was the Messiah, or wondering whether he claimed to be 
Messiah. 

His answers were first negative and then positive. His first negative answer was, "I am not the Christ." 
Very well then, they said, "What then? Art thou Elijah? And he saith, I am not." And then they said, "Art 
thou the prophet? And he answered, No." It is interesting how his answers became shorter in each case. 

"I am not the Christ ... I am not, ... No." 

These men were intelligent; they were sent by the Pharisees, trained in the lore of their own religion. 
They began by suggesting Art thou the Christ? The reply was clear, "I am not the Christ." Then they 
went back to Malachi, and they said Malachi said that before the Christ comes, Elijah would come again. 
Are you Elijah? He said, I am not. Then they went back further. They went to Moses, and said, "Art thou 
the prophet?" The interpretation of that question is found in Deuteronomy, eighteenth chapter, fifteenth 
verse. Moses had said that God should one day raise up a prophet like unto him. These men were 
employing their own Scriptures. Art thou the Messiah? Art thou Elijah? Well then, art thou the prophet? 
Every time the answer was a denial. Then they said, "Who art thou? that we may give an answer to them 
that sent us." We cannot go back with negatives. Tell us, "Who art thou? What sayest thou of thyself?" 

Now his reply was very suggestive. Its implicates were that they had knowledge of their own Scriptures; 
they had the Messianic hope; they were familiar with Malachi; and they knew the prediction of Moses. 
So he took them to the great central prophecy of Isaiah; "I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord, as said Isaiah the prophet.” 

Then these men did what men often do when they are surprised. They raised a ritualistic technicality. 
They said, "Why then baptizest thou, if thou art not the Christ, neither Elijah, neither the prophet?" In 
reply he interpreted his mission. "I baptize in water." That is all. They knew what his baptism in water 
had meant. They knew what had preceded it, in his preaching, and what baptism in water at his hands 
had signified. He had called them to repent and be baptized unto the remission of sins; repentance, the 
confession of guilt, and baptism, a sign of the need for remission. 

Then he said this amazing thing. "In the midst of you standeth One whom ye know not." I think that 
statement must be taken quite literally. John knew Jesus was standing in the crowd that day. Why he did 
not identify him that day I cannot tell. I have no doubt there was some reason. But he did definitely 
declare, "In the midst of you standeth One whom ye know not, even he that cometh after me, the latchet 
of Whose shoe I am not worthy to unloose." 


That was the witness of John. I am not the Christ; I am not Elijah; I am not the prophet; I am the voice, 
crying in the wilderness. Prepare ye the way of the Lord; and in your midst is the One Whose way I am 



preparing by the uttering of my voice. He did not then declare what the mission of Jesus was to be. He 
did not identify him that day, but affirmed that he was already come, that he was there, undiscovered. 


Then, "On the morrow" — mark it carefully. The next day, "he seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith." 
Let us remember that these things took place about six weeks after the baptism. When Jesus had been 
baptized, John had seen the Holy Spirit descending upon him; and by that sign had known that he was 
Messiah. He had not known before. He said he did not know who the Messiah was, but a sign had been 
given to him, unquestionably in his communion with God, that upon whom he should see the Spirit 
descend, that was he. Now, he said, I have seen it; 1 have seen the Spirit descend on him. In that hour he 
knew what he did not know before, that Jesus was the Messiah. Between that sign given and these 
events, Jesus had been into the wilderness, tempted for forty days. Now he had returned. Allowing for 
the journey to the wilderness and the journey back, six weeks had elapsed. Now Jesus was in the midst 
of the crowd. On the day of the deputation John saw him, but did not identify him. 

Now mark the significance of "on the morrow." He saw Jesus coming to him. How are we to interpret 
that? 1 think there can only be one answer, that Jesus was approaching him in order to be publicly 
identified. Be that as it may, John saw him approaching, and as he came, he said, "Behold, the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world." 

It was a most remarkable identification in the light of John’s previous ministry. 1 am not undervaluing 
John’s earlier ministry. 1 am not suggesting that it was in any sense invalidated; but there was a 
tremendous change. In all the record of the ministry of John to that point we find nothing like that. That 
was a new note. He had said he would come with the fan, with the fire, with the axe. He had declared 
that he was coming to burn up all chaff, and garner wheat; that he was coming to lower mountains and 
exalt valleys. Every phrase was suggestive of his coming in majesty and in power; and it was all true. 

But something had happened; and when Jesus was identified, he did not say, Behold, the Man of the fan, 
and of the fire, and of the axe. He said, "Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world." So far as my reading and understanding of the narrative goes, 1 am quite sure that that conception 
and vision had broken upon him six weeks before, and had come now to maturity, because of the 
pondering of those six weeks. Six weeks before, Jesus came to be baptized. John did not know who he 
was, but he hesitated about baptizing him, because though he did not know he was Messiah, he was 
conscious of his sinlessness. There was no room for John’s baptism in his life. Then Jesus had said, 
"Suffer it to be so now, for thus," thus by the very thing from which you are shrinking, the Sinless taking 
the place of the sinful, by my being numbered with transgressors, "thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness." 

Now six weeks had gone, and when the great herald identified him, he did it in those words, "Behold, the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world." Then he gave his proof. "I have beheld the Spirit 
falling upon him." That was his reference to the baptism of Jesus. 

Then he declared his mission. The day before he had said, "I baptize you with water." Now he said. He 
"baptizeth with the Holy Spirit." Thus in connection with his identification of Jesus, John revealed the 
character of his mission. He introduced him, identified him, pointed him out as "the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world," and as the One who baptized with the Holy Spirit. Thus all the 
evangelical values were revealed. The twofold mission of the Messiah was that of the taking away of sin, 
a cleansing process; and baptizing with the Spirit, an enabling process. 

We take a step further. "Again on the morrow," another day, "John was standing, and two of his 
disciples; and he looked upon Jesus as he walked." On the day of identification it is distinctly stated that 
Jesus was approaching John, and he identified him. On the next day John was talking to two of his 
disciples, I think undoubtedly in the early hours of the morning. He was not in public, but in private. The 
crowds were not round about him. He was with two of his own disciples, talking. Inevitably they were 
talking about what had happened yesterday. Andrew was one, and shall I say without argument, John the 
writer was the other. Two in the inner circle, two who had heard his message and obeyed it, and had 
enrolled themselves as being with him. They had heard him say yesterday, "Behold, the Lamb of God," 



about Jesus; a Person whom they had known almost surely, though perhaps not intimately, though John 
after the flesh was related to him. They had heard the herald declare that he was the Lamb of God. As 
they talked of these matters, John saw Jesus walking, not towards him, but passing on his way. Then 
John once more cried, not the full declaration, but an indication of identity, as he said, "Behold, the 
Lamb of God." In effect he said, There he is. In that moment the two broke with John, and went after 
Jesus; and the public ministry of gathering has begun. 

The central things that are revealed in these preliminary matters are the words in which John denied that 
he was Messiah or Elijah or the prophet; and declared his office, that of "the voice"; together with his 
revelation of the two aspects of the Messianic mission of Jesus, those of bearing sin, and baptizing with 
the Spirit. 

John 1:35 

Joh 1:35-2:12. 

OUR previous meditation was concerned with those preliminary matters; the witness of the herald, when 
the deputation came from Jerusalem to enquire as to who he was; and then his public identification of 
Jesus as the Messiah. We ran over a little into this paragraph because of its references to the day after the 
public identification, when John was standing with two of his disciples, and Jesus passed by; and as he 
passed, walking evidently on his way, John said — not I think, to the disciples, but so that they heard 
him, — "Behold, the Lamb of God," the One whom he had identified in full description on the previous 
day in the words, "Behold, the Lamb of God, Which taketh away the sin of the world." 

So that we come now to the third day in a series. The first day was the day of the coming of the 
deputation, when John declared, "There standeth One whom ye know not," but did not identify him. On 
the next day came the identification to which we have referred. Now we reach the day following that, 
when John said, "Behold, the Lamb of God." 

That takes us back to the two things he had said about him on the previous day; one already twice 
quoted, "Behold, the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world"; and the other, "The same is he 
that baptizeth in the Holy Spirit.” Thus he had been described as the Sin-Bearer, and the Spirit-Baptizer. 

Now Jesus was seen walking, starting on the pathway of his public ministry; and we have the story of the 
first group of disciples gathered to the Messiah; followed by an account of the first sign, as John names 
it, the sign at Cana. 

With regard to the gathering of this first group of disciples, let us consider two things; first, the men that 
were gathered to him as he began his mighty ministry; and secondly, how he dealt with them. 

As to the men, we take them in rapid survey. They are Andrew and another — and I am going to assume 
that the other was John, the writer of the Gospel, — then Simon, the brother of Andrew; and although it 
is not recorded here, 1 believe that we may put James in the group. The way the story of Andrew’s 
finding of Simon is told at least suggests that — "He findeth first his own brother Simon." A slight 
alteration in phrasing gives the thought as I understand it, "He first findeth his own brother.” Not, he 
findeth his own brother first, implying that he was after someone else afterwards. But that he was the 
first to find his own brother; the implicate being that the other man also found his brother. 1 have no 
doubt personally that John found James then. It seems so natural and beautiful a thing to do. Then Simon 
was named, and then Philip. From the standpoint of earthly position, not a single man of these was of 
any great note. 1 do not know much about Nathanael as to what his position in the world was. Yet what 
variety in a little compass. 

Andrew. All we know about Andrew is that upon three occasions he was found introducing someone to 
Jesus. His own brother first; and then a little later on, a lad who had some supplies, when all the apostles 
were devoid of them. And then the occasion when after consultation with Philip, he came to Jesus with 



the Greeks. That is how we see Andrew. If I had to paint his portrait, I would paint the portrait of a 
rugged and strong soul. He is the patron saint of Scotland 1 I would paint him so; not dour, for he was 
not that, but rugged and strong; the sort of man who cared for his brother, and brought him to Jesus. It is 
good to remember that this brother was the man who, on the Day of Pentecost, Andrew heard preach, 
and lead three thousand into the Kingdom. How many brothers there have been of that sort. Andrew was 
cautious. That is seen in this story. When Jesus said, What seekest thou? Andrew said in effect. Nay 
then, but where do you live? He was a man who could not talk easily out there on the highway. He had to 
have a time of quietness. 

John. He and James Boanerges, sons of thunder; and John presently known as apostle of consolation. 
John, the dreamer, the mystic, the seer. Two very different men were these, but they were together with 
John the Baptist, enrolled as his disciples, because obedient to his message. 

Simon. A great elemental soul, with all the essentials of humanity strong in his personality; and yet just 
as weak as a man can be, until the day when he was apprehended by Jesus Christ, and the process began 
that turned him from shaly stuff into rock character. 

Philip. Certainly a shy and unimpressive man, so shy and unimpressive that Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
tell us nothing about him, except that Jesus enrolled him as an apostle; and if I may dare to say so 
without irreverence, 1 think they sometimes wondered why the Lord took the man into the apostolate. 

But John, this man of the seeing eyes, tells us much about Philip. He was the man who at the end, when 
all the shadows were gathering around that little group of frightened souls, blurted out the whole of 
human agony in one great cry, "Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us." Those shy men are often the 
biggest men we have to deal with. 

Nathanael. I do not need to describe Nathanael. Our Lord did it. "Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom is 
no Jacob." That is exactly the significance of "no guile." Certainly Jacob was in the mind of our Lord, 
because he made another reference to him presently, about a ladder set up on earth, and reaching to the 
heavens. 

Thus we see them, the first men, the pioneers, striking the trail in the wake of the footsteps of Jesus. 
Andrew, the cautious; John, the poet; Simon, the elemental; Philip, the shy; and Nathanael, the guileless. 

With what apparent lack of organization the work began. He just moved on, and they came, one by one. 
Now let us watch him as he handles them. 

The very first thing that he is recorded to have said to one soul on the pathway of his public ministry was 
the thing he said to Andrew. He knew that those two were following him, that they had broken with 
John. There was no rupture. It was the departure from the lower to the higher. Because of John’s 
ministry they had been prepared for this thing. When the hour struck, they went at once after Jesus; and 
they were following him; and our Lord turned, and speaking to Andrew and the other, said, "What seek 
ye?" Mark carefully, he did not say, whom seek ye? That was self-evident. They were seeking him. Yes, 
but he said in effect, Why are you seeking me? What is the meaning of this break with John, and this 
coming after me? What do you want? 

That is the very first word that is recorded as falling from the lips of Jesus as he began his public 
ministry. As a matter of fact we have only two other earlier words on record; the first as a Boy of twelve; 
and again at the baptism, except such words as are recorded as passing in the hour of temptation. Here 
then was, and is the first question, the first question of Jesus to a human being; the first question of Jesus 
to humanity as he begins his ministry. It is a question that plumbs the deepest thing in human life. What 
are you seeking? What are you seeking? Now, here in the sanctuary, with the open Book in front of us, 
or to-morrow in the store, the office, the home, that is the supreme question about each one of us 
individually. What do we want? What are we seeking? What is the central inspiration, urge beneath all 
our lives’ activities? 



Then, as I have said, came that very characteristic answer, "Where dwellest thou?" which surely did 
mean that Andrew was conscious of the big thing that had been asked of him, and perhaps he was 
conscious of his own inability to answer it. As though he might have said, "Well, what am 1 seeking? 
What does lie deep down in my life?" 1 do not know that he went through that process, but 1 think he did. 
And so he said, 1 cannot answer it at once. Give me time; where do you live? Can’t 1 come and see you, 
and talk it out? 

And then came the second word of Jesus, "Come, and see," the Old Version had it; but the Revised gives 
a more accurate shade of meaning; "Come, and ye shall see." The two first words of Jesus then in his 
public ministry, were, What are you seeking? and Come with me, and your eyes shall be opened, and 
you shall see. And they went into the house, "and it was about the tenth hour." We will not enter into any 
debate as to whether it was the Hebrew or Roman time. If the Hebrew, it was four o’clock in the 
afternoon. If John used the Roman time, it was ten o’clock in the morning. I do not know. It has been 
argued with equal scholarship both ways. I think personally that it was the Roman time all through John, 
and that therefore it was ten o’clock in the morning. In either case several hours elapsed of which we 
have no record. It was one of those unrecorded private interviews that Jesus had more than once with 
individual souls. 

Then we see Andrew coming out, and hurrying away to find Simon with one message, "We have found 
the Messiah." Then we see him coming back with Simon, this elemental man; and again the Lord is 
heard speaking; "I know you; you are Simon. Your father’s name is John. You shall be called Rock." It 
was a most amazing thing to say, and unless I sadly misunderstand human nature, no one was quite so 
amazed as Simon himself. Rock? That is the one thing he knew he was not. He knew perfectly well his 
strength, but he also knew his weakness; for every man of that kind is conscious of his own weakness. 
We need not take the trouble to point it out. Men would say; — "Oh yes, we all know old Simon, he is a 
good sort, but heavens above! save us from him. We cannot build on him." That is the expression men 
use of that sort of man. He knew men could not build on him; but here were eyes looking into his, and a 
voice that said, you shall be rock; you shall be a man men can build on. Our Lord had captured him. He 
never lost him again. It looked at one time as though he were going to slip out of his hands altogether; 
but he never did. 

Philip. According to the record, nobody went after Philip. What did I say? There was One who went 
after Philip, and we have that illuminative declaration, "He findeth Philip." Perhaps he had no brother, 
perhaps no close friend, interested enough to go after him. These other two came from his town, and 
probably Philip was associated with them in their disciple-ship of John; but they had not thought of 
Philip. But Somebody did. "He findeth Philip," and to Philip he uttered for the first time, so far as the 
records reveal, the formula of which he so loved. He said to Philip when he found him, "Come and travel 
with me"; for I make no apology in saying that that is the truer translation. That was all; but he had 
gained him. 

Nathanael. Philip found Nathanael, and when Nathanael came — mark the method of the Master. First of 
all his word was not spoken directly to him, but to those about him; "Behold, an Israelite indeed, in 
whom is no guile" — no deceit, no crookedness, who is transparent and open. The proof of the estimate 
was at once unconsciously given by Nathanael himself, as he said. How do you know me? I have known 
people if you said something like that to them, they would have replied, No, that is too kind altogether! 
Guile! Guile! This man said, How do you know there is no guile in me? How do you know about me? 

Then Jesus uttered that word so full of significance. "Before Philip" — He is always before Philip. 
"Before Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig tree," in that quiet hour of meditation, possibly 
reading the story of Jacob and the ladder, "when thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee." "Before 
Philip," and that guileless soul saw a glory that amazed him, and at once responded, "Thou art the Son of 
God; thou art the King of Israel." And then once again the words of Jesus. Do you believe simply 
because I said I saw you under the fig tree? You shall see greater things than these. You shall see that 
matter that you have been contemplating under the fig tree, that story of a ladder set up on earth, and 



reaching to heaven, fulfilled in me, "Ye shall see the heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of man." 


Such was the first group as the story shows; different men; different methods. Mark that carefully. Let 
those who have the cure of souls in any form, not stereotype their methods. If you have somewhere a 
book giving mechanical instructions as to how to deal with souls, go straight home and burn it! Why? 
Because the next soul you meet will baffle your text books, and laugh at your regulations. Humanity is 
infinite in variety; and our Lord is always changing his method. That is what 1 see as I read this page of 
John, with its story of that early group, and how he dealt with it. 

Thus we come to the first Sign. On the third day they arrived at Cana. There are three matters to be 
considered; first the occasion of the sign; secondly, that arresting intermission when he talked to his 
Mother; and then the sign itself, and its value. 

The occasion. The first sign was given at a marriage, at the sacred hour of union, through which there is 
completed the image and the likeness of God. A significant statement is found in Ge 5:1,2 "This is the 
book of the generations of Adam. In the day that God created man, in the likeness of God made he him; 
male and female created he them; and blessed them, and called their name Adam, in the day when they 
were created." I once heard Dan Crawford, reading that chapter at Northfield, say, "Please note that. He 
called their name Adam, not the Adamses!" I repeat then that our Lord wrought his first sign in that 
sacred hour, that sacramental hour, when the two sides of the one image and likeness of God were 
coming into union, and that for the continuity of the race, and the carrying on of the revelation. In God 
there is Father — "Like as a Father pitieth his children"; and there is Mother, — "as one whom his 
mother comforteth." And even then God is not complete in revelation. There is childhood. The likeness 
of God is completed in the Son. It was a sacred hour, the hour of joy; and Jesus went there for his first 
sign. He was a bidden Guest, John tells us, and he accepted the invitation; and while he was there the 
wine failed. 

Then came the revealing intermission. Let us attempt to understand what did happen as between Jesus 
and his Mother. The naturalness of the story first arrests us. His Mother came to him, and said, "They 
have no wine." Now what did Mary mean by that? What did she want? The easy answer is that of course 
she wanted him to provide wine. But the converse reveals a deeper meaning in her words. We should 
never have known what Mary meant that day, if it had not been for what he said to her. 

What did he say to her? "Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come." I do not 
know a piece of translation which hides the spirit of something said more than that does. To begin with, 
our word "Woman," may give a false impression. On the lips of Jesus it was a word of intense 
tenderness. He used it again to Mary from his Cross. Then the question as translated has a harshness 
quite unjustified. Let us translate literally, even though the idiom is not ours. "Woman, what is there to 
thee and to me? Mine hour is not yet come. What is there to thee and to me?" It was as if he had said; 
Mother mine, I know what you want, but you do not understand; there are limitations to your 
understanding of me. Mother of my flesh, dear to my heart. Mother under whose heart my life was 
enshrined when God prepared for me my body; there are limitations to your understanding. You have 
been watching over me all my years, and now I seem to be moving out into public work, you are anxious 
I shall do something that will reveal the meaning of my personality and mission. Mary was indeed the 
blessed Virgin. In her Magnificat she had sung by inspiration "All generations shall call me blessed." 

She knew the profound secret of his personality, and it was a secret she never could share. Has it ever 
occurred to you that the Virgin Mother went through life under suspicion, because there are some things 
which cannot be interpreted to common carnal humanity. 

And now the thought of her heart was, — Oh, if only he would show something, and prove! 

To that longing he said; Mother, mine, I know what you want. "Mine hour is not yet come.” What did he 
mean? That he would not perform the miracle? Certainly not. He did it. He turned the water into wine. It 



was his first sign; but he said in effect; That sign cannot satisfy the hunger of your heart; it will not 
produce the effect that you desire. 


From that point in John’s story let us take a rapid glance on. In the seventh chapter we find that he said 
to his brethren, "My time is not yet come." In the same chapter it is declared that "No man laid his hand 
on him because his hour was not yet come.” In the eighth chapter John tells us he was teaching in the 
Temple "And no man took him because his hour had not yet come." In chapter twelve, when the end was 
approaching, the Greeks came, and he said, "The hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified," 
and went on to show he was referring, to his coming Cross, resurrection and ascension. In chapter 
thirteen we read, "Knowing that his hour was come that he should depart out of the world"; and once 
more in chapter seventeen he said, "Father, the hour is come." Thus his first reference to his hour was 
made to his Mother, and the last to his Father; and the thought of his glory being manifested through his 
Cross is discovered throughout. 

Then, having said that there were things his Mother could not apprehend, and that all the infinitely deep 
desire of her heart could not be satisfied in the way she suggested, he at once performed the sign, and 
turned the water into wine. 

Then John tells us that the value as to himself was that "He manifested his glory." That does not mean 
that there was a full and final and complete manifestation; but that he manifested his glory, that is, that 
he made his glory shine forth. In chapter twenty-one by and by we read, "He manifested himself again" 
to the disciples. Here the same verb is employed, with the same idea; something done resolutely of his 
own will and intention. He manifested his glory. In his summing up John had written, "We beheld his 
glory, glory as of the only-begotten Son of a Father, full of grace and truth." Here then was the value of 
what he did. "He manifested his glory." The glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father, shone through 
that wonder. 

The value so far as his disciples were concerned was that they believed on him. The verb employed there 
is an arresting one. It means that his disciples made a surrender to him in complete confidence. Of course 
they had believed on him on that journey up. But now what they saw led them further; and in that 
moment, in a way not realized before, they saw his glory, and they believed on him. 

The first sign in the house of joy at a wedding, was a creative act, the turning of the water into wine. 

Thus the eternal Word is seen, in flesh, sanctifying the marriage relationship, sharing human joy; acting 
in essential human experience, and sanctifying human life in that realm of its ever persistent origin and 
new beginning. 

John 2:13 

Joh 2:13-3:21. 

AFTER the first sign at Cana, as John records, Jesus tarried a few days in Capernaum; and then he took 
his journey to Jerusalem, because the Passover feast was at hand. This was his first recorded visit to 
Jerusalem, as Messiah. I have no doubt he had been there before in the course of his life. We have the 
story of a visit when he was a Boy; and we have every reason to believe he had gone up year after year. 
But now, coming as Messiah, it was certainly within the Divine order that he made his way to the 
Temple, which was at the centre of the national life. There he wrought a sign, which is the second in 
John’s selection. It was wrought in the Temple, and it was of the Temple, distinctly a sign in the realm of 
worship. The first sign at Cana was in the realm of joy at a marriage feast, a revelation of creative power. 
Now he passed to the centre of the national life in the city, and to the centre of the life of the city in the 
Temple; and there he wrought this second sign in the realm of worship. 

It was startlingly significant, and produced far-reaching results. It began the action unquestionably, of 
definite hostility towards him, which never found its culmination, until they put him on his bitter Cross. 
The action is most significant as we consider what he said in connection with it; something that was not 



understood at the moment, which nevertheless does interpret to us his own mind, his own heart, his own 
outlook, his own understanding, his own purpose. In considering the matter, we will follow two lines; 
first, the sign in itself; and then, those immediate results which John has recorded for us. 

We are first arrested by what John tells us Jesus found in the Temple. The word translated Temple here 
is hieron, not the word news, used a little later on, of which more anon. It refers not to the sanctuary, but 
the outer courts, more or less open and available to all, and especially to the Gentile courts. What did he 
find in the Temple? "Those that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and the changers of money sitting." To 
realize what that means, we must remember the Temple, and what it really signified in the Divine 
economy; what it was intended to be in the history of the nation, and through the nation, in the interest of 
the world. Jesus came, the Messiah, into the Temple; and he found the Gentile courts with cattle in them, 
and the changers of money trafficking in them. These men were there to change Roman coins into 
Jewish coins, because no coin with the effigy of the emperor could be offered within those Temple 
courts for any purpose. That would have been a desecration. So, for the convenience of the worshippers, 
there were men there prepared, at a percentage, to change the money. They also were ready to change 
large coins for smaller ones. This thing, by the way, still goes on. I have occasionally been asked if 1 
could provide some small change before someone was going to service! These men were there to make 
religion easy! There was no need to trouble to rear one’s own lamb, or bring one’s own pair of pigeons. 

It could all be done for you. Everything was conveniently arranged for, in the Temple courts. That is 
what he found. Religion made easy, and so devitalized. 

Now with equal brevity, let us remind ourselves of what he did. He first plaited a scourge of cords; very 
likely picking up cords that were lying about, which had been bound round the oxen. He plaited them 
into the form of a whip of action; and then he advanced upon that whole crowd, and drove them out. 
There is an anaemic form of thinking that is eager to say he did not smite. I do not know that he did; but 
we do not know he did not. In any case I make my protest against that weak idea of Jesus that imagines 
there was no lightning flashing from his eyes, no wrath manifested upon his face, and no anger in his 
heart. That is an anaemic Christ who does nothing for the world. The very symbol at any rate suggested 
"the wrath of the Lamb." We must not cancel that expression. When we do, we cancel Christianity as a 
living force. He plaited that cord, and he drove them out, and with splendid iconoclasm turned the money 
tables over, and scattered the coins across the Temple floor, in every direction. 

Why was he doing all this? Listen to him, "Take these things hence; make not my Father’s house a house 
of traffic." He saw the desecration of the House of his Father, "My Father’s house." The last thing he 
called this Temple much later on was, "Your house," — "Your house is left unto you desolate." He saw 
the courts, the places where men and women drew nigh to God, desecrated; and he wrought the sign; and 
the disciples remembered that it was written, "The zeal" — do not soften that, — the burning, consuming 
passion "of thy house shall eat me up." 

His second sign, in John’s selection, was thus a sign in the realm of worship; and a sign characterized, by 
the revelation of an august and an awful majesty, acting for the restoration of a desecrated House to its 
true function. I emphasize once more the fact that, as we know from other writings, those money 
changers carried on their work, and the sellers of oxen, sheep, and doves their work, not in Jewish courts, 
but in the courts that were supposed to be consecrated or set apart for Gentiles. The supreme iniquity to 
the heart of Jesus was that the Hebrew people were failing to function as God intended. His intention 
was always that they should bless all the nations; but they had now come to that position when they 
thought only of themselves, and the ease and comfort of their own worship. Gentiles! What did Gentiles 
matter? Certainly use their courts, and desecrate them. Christ thus came, and swept out the whole unholy 
traffic, the zeal of the House of God consuming him. Such was the sign. 

Now immediately following the sign, we have John’s record of the results. There are three things to 
observe. First, in verses eighteen to twenty-two the challenge that was given to him, and his answer to it. 
Then a little paragraph at the close of the chapter, showing in result, belief in him, and his unbelief in 
those who did believe in him. And finally, the story of Nicodemus, in the first twenty-one verses of 
chapter three. 



First then the challenge that they brought to him after he had wrought the sign. The exact words are 
found in verse eighteen — "The Jews therefore answered and said unto him." That is, they answered his 
action. They saw in his action a challenge. They "answered." It is quite significant. The rulers recognized 
the startling challenge in what he had done in cleansing the Temple courts. As he stood in lonely dignity, 
coins scattered, animals dispersed in every direction, and with the animals those who owned them gone, 
they gathered about him and they "answered" him. It was an answer to what he had done. "What sign 
showest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these things?" They asked him for a sign, to authenticate a 
sign. They had just received a remarkable sign. At any rate there was one man in the crowd had seen it, 1 
feel sure; and that one man was Nicodemus. Presently we hear him say, "No man can do these signs that 
thou doest, except God be with him." But they said, What sign do you give, which authenticates the sign 
you have given? 

Thus we come to that which is the most significant thing in all the story. Jesus answered them and said, 
"Destroy this sanctuary." Here 1 use the marginal reading, "sanctuary," to draw a distinction between 
hieron , the word used for the Temple courts that were cleansed; and naos, the sacred enclosure itself, 
which was the word our Lord used now, "Destroy this sanctuary, and in three days I will raise it up.” 
How many of us would have understood him, had we heard him utter those words? Not one of us. 
Nobody did understand. The rulers did not. They laughed at him. "They said, Forty and six years has this 
temple been building." The Temple was not finished even then; nor for another ten years after that. They 
practically pointed, Look at it; for forty-six years this building has been going on; and one can hear the 
ribaldry of their mockery, "and wilt thou raise it up in three days?" It was very natural. We might have 
said the same sort of thing. John is magnificently honest. He tells us that it was not until after his 
resurrection that they remembered he had said that, and so understood. 

We hear the words nineteen hundred years after, and we listen to them, not as the rulers understood 
them, not as the disciples failed to understand them, but as he meant them. What is thy sign? said these 
rulers; thou who comest up to this Temple, and sweepest out the vested interests that are supposed to be 
in the interest of religion? Thou overturnest everything. Thou art an Iconoclast. What is the sign of thy 
authority? 

Now very reverently, hear me, if I change the wording, not to improve it, but interpret it. In effect he 
said; The sign of my authority will be my Cross and resurrection. The ultimate proof and demonstration 
of the authority of all I am doing to-day will be discovered in the day when you unloose this tabernacle; 
destroy it in that sense, dissolve it; and I will raise the unloosened tabernacle in three days. 

No, it was not intended that they should understand it then; but right here, in the beginning, in the first 
sign in the House of God, I discover the thought of his heart, and the sense of his mind, and the centre of 
his authority. What was it? His Cross and his resurrection. 

Let me turn aside for a moment, and make an excursus in relation. Later on in his ministry, another 
evangelist records that he said; "An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and there shall no 
sign be given to it but the sign of Jonah the prophet; for as Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
belly of the sea-monster; so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth." 
That is the same thing, but in other language. He gave many signs. Yes, but he said, No sign will carry, 
no sign will be demonstration, no sign will produce conviction. An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh a sign, and no sign shall be given it; but there will be a sign; the sign of death, and of 
resurrection. In those words then we find an unveiling of his own heart, and his own thinking at that 
moment. 

Next, John tells that when he was there in Jerusalem at the Passover, during the feast, "many believed on 
his name, beholding his signs which he did.” He did other signs, which are not recorded. John has given 
the central one. He now declares that many believed, not on him, but "on his name," that is, accepted his 
Messianic claim, "beholding his signs which he did." Then this startling thing follows. "But Jesus did not 
trust himself unto them." The same verb is employed in both cases. I think something will be gained if 



we rendered it so. "Many believed in his name ... but he did not believe in them." Or, "Many trusted in 
his name, or on his name; ... but he did not trust them." Or to change it yet again, "Many committed 
themselves to his name; ... but he did not commit himself." 


Here we are face to face with something arresting. His signs produced a belief, but it was not a belief to 
which he could commit himself. They committed themselves to him in a certain way; but he could not 
commit himself to them. Their belief was shallow. It was based on wonder. The things that were 
necessarily arresting, startling, spectacular, were all they wanted. Belief that is based upon the 
spectacular is always shallow and evanescent. If belief is nothing more than admiration for the 
spectacular, it will create in multitudes applause; but the Son of God cannot commit himself to that kind 
of faith. 

In that connection John illuminates his personality. He says, "He knew all men, and because he needed 
not that any one should bear witness concerning man; for he himself knew what was in man." He knew 
all men, generically; and he knew every man, individually. That is why he could not commit himself. 

And yet in that heart there surged the infinite, the eternal compassion of God, and the desire to save. But 
he could not commit himself to them. He needed something deeper on which to build. 

Then we come to the story of Nicodemus. Notice how it begins; "Now there was a man of the Pharisees." 
The word rendered "Now" may with equal accuracy be translated "But." When I went to school they told 
me "But" was a disjunctive conjunction; which means that it indicates a separation of ideas, and a 
contrast. What then is the meaning of "Now there was a man of the Pharisees?" John was linking the 
Nicodemus story, with that which had immediately preceded it. Jesus could not trust himself to some 
men, but there was a man of the Pharisees named Nicodemus, — and to summarize all the story, — to 
whom he did commit himself, whom he could trust, in whom he did believe. 

Here then is a man to whom Jesus could commit himself. It has become almost an expository habit to 
abuse Nicodemus, and to say that he was a coward. It may be well to remember that he and Joseph of 
Arimathaea were so-called secret disciples; but when all the loud-shouting crowd ran away, those were 
the two who buried him. Sometimes there is more courage in quietness, than in noise. 

Then follows the matchless story of the converse between Jesus and Nicodemus. It was night, and 
Nicodemus came at night, because he was determined to have Jesus all to himself. He had something of 
grave importance to say to this Teacher. He did not see him as more than that. But he did believe him to 
be One officially sent from God. The signs he had seen had convinced him of that. He had come to the 
absolutely correct conclusion, that anyone who wrought those signs must be from God. 

The conversation proceeded in three movements. In verses two and three we have the first movement, in 
which we see Nicodemus and Jesus face to face. Then the second movement is in verses four to eight, in 
which we see Nicodemus and Jesus mind to mind. The last movement is in verses nine to twenty-one, in 
which we see Nicodemus and Jesus heart to heart. 

Face to face. "Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, a Pharisee." He addressed Jesus as "Rabbi." The title was 
one of respect, but it was not the highest. Rab; Rabbi; Rabban. Such were the degrees. Rabbi was the 
middle title. But it was respectful. "Rabbi, we know that thou art a Teacher come from God; for no man 
can do these signs that thou doest, except God be with him.” He was perfectly right. He had not asked for 
anything. He had simply made a statement, and then stood quietly waiting. But unquestionably the 
statement was a suggestion. What was it? That he wanted the latest word from God. He was a ruler. 

Jesus presently said to him, "Art thou the teacher of Israel?" I believe at that moment Nicodemus was — 
to use the word perhaps in its higher and better sense — the most popular teacher in Jerusalem. He knew 
the Torah; was familiar with the Nebiim; and was acquainted with the Kethubim, or Sacred Writings. He 
knew too that there had been no authentic voice until that of John had sounded, the herald; and now this 
Teacher, authenticated by signs, demonstrating that he was from God. So he came, waiting to hear this 
latest word from God. 



Then, in the history of that man, that wonderful man, that fine man, that courageous man, there crashed 
across all human thinking, all its religions, all its philosophies, and its theologies, the revealing word. 
"Except a man be born from above, he cannot see the Kingdom of God." Human intellect is entirely at 
fault. There must be a new birth, a new life principle, before the Kingdom of God can be seen, to say 
nothing of entering into it. 

Thus they are seen face to face, the seeker standing in the presence of a Divine Teacher, wanting the last 
word; the one final and authoritative Teacher saying. What you need is not to graduate, but to backslide 
further back than babyhood; you need to be born anew. No psychology will ever effect conversion. 
Regeneration must affect psychology. "Except a man be born" anothen, from above, he cannot see. 

Now mark the second movement, mind to mind. Nicodemus said, How can this thing be? He was not 
contradicting Jesus. I believe that in a flash he saw what a marvellous thing it would be if that could be; 
what a glorious thing it would be if a man could begin all over again. But how could it be? Then he used 
the physical as an illustration, "Can a man enter a second time into his mother’s womb, and be bom?" He 
was only illustrating, but it was a very powerful illustration. Nicodemus meant to say. Born again 1 Here 
am I, and what I am is the result of what I was an hour ago, and yesterday, and all the days of the past. 
My personality is the result of processes. Can this body of mine be turned back into embryonic form in 
my mother’s womb? And if that cannot be, then how is the more difficult thing to be done, that of 
remaking my personality, spirit, mind, and body? 

Then Jesus went on, very beautifully answering him in the realm of interpretation. Listen to him. He 
said, "Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God." Mark the 
continuity. You have been attending the ministry of one who baptized you in water, and told you 
Another would baptize you in the Spirit. Except you are born of all that the water baptism signified, 
repentance; and that which the Spirit baptism accomplishes, regeneration, you cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of God. 

Then correcting the illustration he said, "That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit." That is to say, Nicodemus, your illustration won’t do; it only applies in the realm 
of the flesh, and it is impossible in the realm of the flesh; you cannot enter into your mother’s womb a 
second time and be born. That is the flesh. Do not confuse flesh with spirit. The spirit of a man can be 
completely regenerated; he can be born again. That which is born of the Spirit is spirit. Do not confuse 
the two things, said Jesus in effect. 

And then he gave an illustration. You cannot understand the blowing of the wind, but you obey the law 
and gain its force; so with the Spirit. Do not postpone relationship with the possibility, Nicodemus, by 
intellectual struggle. Obey the law of the wind, and the wind obeys you. Obey the law of the Spirit, and 
you will know the new birth. 

Then Nicodemus came with his last question. 1 am sure this question had an entirely different 
significance. Nicodemus said, "How can these things be?" His first question meant, Can they be at all; 
the second question meant. What is the process? 

Then with tender, gentle playfulness Jesus said. Are you the teacher in Israel, and don’t you know these 
things? If 1 told you earthly things, the things I have told you so far, and you don’t believe; how are you 
going to believe if I tell you heavenly things? But he went on, and did tell him of the heavenly. 

His answer to the last "How" of Nicodemus is found in three movements. "As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth may in him 
have eternal life." That is how. 


Let us go further. "God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son." That is how. 



And yet a little further, "God sent not the Son into the world to judge the world; but that the world should 
be saved through him" he has sent the light. That is how. 


How? said Nicodemus. Jesus said, Life through my death; love from the heart of God through his gift; 
light through my mission in the world. That is How. Because God so loved, he gave; and life comes 
through that gift; and now the light is shining. 

John 3:22 

Joh 3:22-36. 

IN the orderly sequence of this book of selected signs in proof that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
this paragraph constitutes an interlude, both as to the course of our Lord’s ministry, and in the system of 
the book. 

After the sign wrought in the Temple, and the things immediately following, including the night of 
converse with Nicodemus, Jesus left the city of Jerusalem, and went into the country of Judasa, and 
"there he tarried with" his disciples, "and baptized," possibly for some considerable time. 

The arresting thing is that during the period thus referred to, he was co-operating in John’s ministry, 
rather than more definitely carrying on his own. The evangelist is careful to record the fact that while 
Jesus was in the Judaea countryside with his disciples, baptizing, John was doing the same thing in 
another locality, not very far away. It is quite evident that he continued to do this until he was arrested 
and cast into prison. John practically reveals this when he says, "For John was not yet cast into prison." 
That statement chronologically synchronizes with Matthew’s statement in the fourth chapter, and with 
Mark’s in the first, that it was after the imprisonment of John, that Jesus began his more definitely public 
propaganda. 

The situation then is arresting in that it reveals John and Jesus carrying on, at the same time. John, the 
voice, the herald, had publicly identified the Messiah, in the remarkable words, "Behold, the Lamb of 
God, Which taketh away the sin of the world." Moreover, on the very next day, after that identification, 
he had again pointed Jesus out to two of his disciples, as our Lord was seen passing along his way, 
evidently stalling upon his public ministry; and at once, by a natural and beautiful sequence, those two 
who were with him, left John, and went after Jesus. He had identified Messiah. It would have seemed as 
though his work was completed, and yet we find him still carrying on that preparatory work. His 
disciples came to him presently with a question, which shows that Jesus was also doing that work. They 
said, "Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou hast borne witness, behold, the Same 
baptizeth, and all men come to him.” 

We can easily see how a difficulty would arise in the minds of some, and perhaps those the more 
intelligent. They had listened to John during all his ministry, had enrolled themselves as his disciples; 
and then there came that moment when he had, in answer to a deputation, said he was not the Christ, he 
was not Elijah, he was not the prophet foretold by Moses; he was a voice. The day after that he had 
pointed out the One Whose coming he had announced. But he was going on, and going on evidently with 
the same work; still preaching as he had preached, and still receiving those who, conscious of their need 
of repentance, confessed their repentance and their sins; and practising still the rite of baptism. At the 
same time Jesus had moved into the country-side, and was doing exactly the same thing. 

Then John tells us that "There arose therefore a questioning on the part of John’s disciples." The word 
"therefore" is significant, showing that the facts we have been considering accounted for the questioning. 
The discussion was on the subject of purifying, between John’s disciples and — the Old Version 
reads — "the Jews." The New Version with accuracy says, "a Jew." That was the local situation; a 
discussion arose on the subject of purifying. We must understand that word as used at the time. It 
referred to the whole subject of moral and ceremonial purifying. That exactly described the realm of 
John’s ministry, and of the ministry which our Lord was now carrying on. The ministry of John was not 



concerned with matters political or economic, save indirectly. It was a moral ministry. So was that of our 
Lord. The question of purifying, as to how there could be cleansing from moral defilement, and what 
part or place ritual took in the work, was the question under discussion. 

1 think we are warranted in going further, and saying that the discussion was the result of a comparison 
between John’s work and that of Jesus. 1 do not mean in the burden of teaching between John and Jesus, 
but in the matter of the success of each. When John’s disciples came to him, this is how they told the 
story. "Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou hast borne witness, behold, the Same 
baptizeth, and all men come to him." There is no meaning in that except that it suggests some little 
feeling of resentment at the fact that Jesus, this new Teacher, he that was with John beyond Jordan, and 
to whom John had witnessed, was apparently more successful than their master, "Behold, the Same 
baptizeth, and all men come to him." 

Now all that is preliminary, and leads to the account of the answer which John gave to those men. From 
verse twenty-seven to thirty we have the record of that answer. There are differing opinions as to 
whether from verse thirty-one to the end of the chapter, John the herald is still speaking or whether he 
ends with the great words, "He must increase, but 1 must decrease"; and then John the evangelist adds his 
comment. 1 am personally quite convinced that John the evangelist is making his own comments from 
verse thirty-one to the end. What we have here then is this, the testimony of John the Baptist in answer to 
the enquiry raised by his disciples as the result of a discussion with a Jew. John the evangelist having 
thus recorded the testimony of the herald, proceeds to make certain comments of his own on the whole 
situation. 

Thus we have in this section an interlude of witness; first from the lips of the herald, we have the witness 
to Jesus, that may be described as the great Recessional. The whole of the old economy had come to its 
climax. The last messenger of that economy, God-called, God-equipped, had done his work. Thus we 
find the final words of the old economy. Immediately following, the New Testament writer, this apostle 
of Jesus, this evangelist, makes his own comments; and so we have in the last part of the paragraph the 
great Processional. John, the herald, uttered the Recessional, concluding the old economy. John, the 
apostle, uttered the Processional, marking the order of everything that was now beginning, that which 
was superseding the old, in order that it might pass away. The difference marks continuity; the great 
Recessional of John the herald; the illuminating Processional of John the evangelist; both in the presence 
of the Incarnate Word. 

Let us then first consider the Recessional of the herald. He first uttered a great principle; "A man can 
receive nothing, except it have been given him from heaven." To understand this we must get our 
background. The men who came to John knew him. They believed in his ministry. They had been 
influenced by it. They were his disciples. They knew also about Jesus; and they found he was carrying 
on along exactly the same lines as John, proclaiming the same message, and performing the same rite 
through his disciples. They knew too that men were crowding to him. So they went to John with a little 
feeling of jealousy for him. He answered first by the declaration of a principle which precluded the 
possibility of any idea of rivalry between himself and Jesus. "A man can receive nothing, except it have 
been given him from above.” This principle applied equally to John as herald, and to Jesus as Messiah. It 
was a principle to be recognized by these disciples of John, and by all men at all times. 

Its teaching is perfectly simple. It calls for a recognition of the final, ultimate authority of heaven. A man 
receives nothing, whether it be the call to, and the power for, a preliminary ministry such as John’s; or 
whether it be the call to, and the power for, the Messianic fulfilment of eternal puipose, save by the 
authority of heaven. The ultimate authority of heaven is the principle. It is of abiding importance and 
application. It for evermore sweeps out all possibility of rivalry, and all sense that some piece of work is 
more important than some other within the authority of heaven, however much it may seem to be so 
when judged by human statistics. It becomes all the more arresting when thus stated by John in reference 
to his own work, and that of the Messiah. There was no room for any thought of competition or rivalry. 
For what a man receives he is responsible; and to have any share, under heaven’s authority, whether it be 
that of a voice crying, or of the Word Incarnate, is of itself supreme majesty and dignity. Between those 



thus authorized, there can be nothing in the nature of rivalry. Having laid down the principle, John 
applied it. 

He applied it first to himself. "Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I said, I am not the Christ, but, that 1 
am sent before him." He thus claimed that his work had been authorized from heaven. He had received 
from heaven his call, his gift. He employed no terms that could be construed as derogatory to the 
splendour of his own work. He was magnifying his office. He was claiming he was sent, not as the 
Christ, but before him, a voice. 

Then he applied the principle to the Messiah himself, "He that hath the bride is the bridegroom; but the 
friend of the bridegroom, which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s 
voice; this my joy therefore is fulfilled." 

John was addressing Jews, people familiar with their own literature; and with his mind, thinking of Jesus 
as Messiah, he fell back upon a remarkable figure of speech with which they were familiar in their own 
writings. He had already in differing ways described the Messiah, the varying tones all being needed to 
reveal his glory. He had spoken of him as coming with the fan, coming with the fire, corning with the 
axe; and as "The Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world." Now he spoke of him as the 
Bridegroom. That was figurative language taken from the Old Testament. In Hosea the language of God 
concerning his people, was, "I have betrothed thee unto me for ever.” In Ezekiel the same figure of 
speech is found, and yet again in Malachi. This figure of the bridegroom and the bride, always suggested 
the relationship between Jehovah and his people. Believing too that in the Song of Solomon, though an 
Eastern love-song, there are mystical intentions and suggestions; the same idea is present. So John 
catches up that idea, in the poetry and the prophecy of the Old Testament, and applies the figure to Jesus, 
as he speaks of him as the Bridegroom. 

In that connection he describes his relation to him, and shows what it meant to him. He speaks of himself 
as "the friend of the Bridegroom." That was a great office in the Eastern lands. The friend of the 
bridegroom was the one who ceremonially handed the bride to her groom; and until he had done it, the 
groom’s voice was not heard. As he handed the bride to her bridegroom, the voice of the bridegroom 
accepting her was heard. John, recognizing the relationship between Jehovah and his people, said, I am 
"the friend of the Bridegroom." It has been my business to lead the Bride to him. Now I have heard his 
voice. That is my joy, "now my joy is fulfilled." 

Then followed the last great statement. I never read these final words of John without feeling their 
dignity and majesty. None greater ever fell from human lips. "He must increase, but I must decrease." 
That expressed the perfect content of a man who knew he had received from heaven his authority, who 
had carried out his great mission. He had heard the voice of the Bridegroom welcoming the bride he had 
introduced, in that first group of disciples he had pointed to Jesus. Then the quiet, restful, triumphant 
content, as, conscious of heaven’s authority, and all of his mission fulfilled, he said, "He must 
increase ... I must decrease." There was no unwarranted derogation of his own personality or work; but 
the content of the star as its lustre is lost in the rising glory of the sun. "He must increase, but I must 
decrease." Such was the Recessional. 

Then we have the comments of the writer, constituting the Processional. He begins, "He that cometh 
from above is above all; he that is of the earth is of the earth, and of the earth he speaketh; he that cometh 
from heaven is above all." 

John the evangelist was thus showing the difference between the voice and the Word; the friend of the 
Bridegroom, and the Bridegroom himself; pointing out the infinite distance between John and Jesus, the 
Christ, the Son of God. He speaks of him as the One "that cometh from heaven"; "cometh," not came. 

The eternal present tense is used, always coming from above. Jesus "cometh from heaven." What of 
John? He "is of the earth, and of the earth he speaketh." Again, that is not the language of disrespect to 
John. It is language, recognizing the limitation of John’s ministry. He is of the earth. Jesus is the One 
"that cometh from above"; and because he "cometh from above," he "is above all." Mark the contrast. 



John, of the earth, as to his birth and his being. Jesus, from above, as to his begetting and his Being. The 
contrast is quite sharp. John of the earth, speaking of the earth. Divinely authorized so to do, but having 
no more to say than that. But now the One who is always coming from above. Whose begetting and 
Being can only be accounted for in that way, and who therefore is for ever "above all." 

So much for the two personalities. Then, running on, he described the mission of the One who comes 
from above, and the language is in itself so simple that if we are not attentive, we miss the sublimity of 
it. "What he hath seen and heard, of that he beareth witness." In the statement there is a double idea. 

What he has seen, are the eternal facts, the facts out of the midst of which he has come from above, the 
things with which he is familiar because of his eternal relationship to them. "In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God." "What he hath seen" in those relationships. 

"And heard." What does that mean? The first statement, "What he hath seen" refers unquestionably to the 
eternal facts. "What he hath heard" refers to his mission, the Evangel with which he has been charged. 
The eternal verities, he sees; the counsels of God, he has heard. These are the things to which John says 
he has come to bear witness. 

Again we go back to the prologue, and link up the great themes. 

"In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 

Word 

was God." 

"And the Word became flesh, and pitched his tent among us (and we beheld 
His glory, glory as of the only begotten Son of the Father), full of grace 
and truth." 

"No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, Which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him." 

These things which no man had seen, the Word has seen, and now he "Who is in the bosom of the 
Father, hath declared him." He bears witness to the eternal things, the things he has seen. But more, he 
bears witness to the counsels and purposes of God, through which he has come, the things he has heard. 
Seen things, the eternal facts; heard things, the evangel. 

Then follows that admittedly startling and strange parenthesis "and no man receiveth his witness." Surely 
that was a superlative utterance, not intended to be taken literally. Evidently so, because the next thing he 
says is this, "He that hath received his witness, hath set his seal to this, that God is true." Years after he 
wrote; "The whole world lieth in the evil one," while writing to those who were no longer under the 
control of the evil one. We find a similar parenthesis in the words of Jesus recorded by Matthew, "All 
things have been delivered unto me of my Father; and no one knoweth the Son save the Father," — a 
parenthesis expressing a difficulty of the moment. 

He went on, "He that receiveth his witness, hath set his seal to this, that God is true." He that "cometh 
from above" has seen the eternal facts; has heard the counsel of God, and he bears witness to these 
things; and the man who accepts that witness, sets his seal to the fact that God is true; that all the old 
economy, finding its culmination in the magnificent words of John, was true. In Jesus such a man finds 
the Yea and the Amen to every message of God, and to every covenant of God. 

Then, still running on. "For he whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God; for he giveth not the 
Spirit by measure." What does this mean? That God does not give his Spirit by measure to the One 
whom he has sent? Or that the One he has sent, does not give his Spirit by measure to those to whom he 
is sent? Perhaps no dogmatic reply to that enquiry is warranted. My own conviction is that both the 
things are involved. The primary meaning is that the Son came, sent of God, and God did not give the 
Spirit by measure to him, for in him dwelt all the pleroma of the Godhead. I think it is equally true of 



what he does for us; he gives the Spirit, not in measure, but in fulness, having received that Gift from the 
Father. 


Then John comes to a statement in which he gives the secret for the authority of the Son. "The Father 
loveth the Son, and hath given all things into his hand." Now go back and listen to the herald. "A man 
can receive nothing, except it have been given him from heaven." He was sent; he received his 
commission and carried it out. He has done. "1 must decrease." Now says the evangelist, of the One to 
whom John had pointed, "The Father hath loved the Son, and delivered all things into his hand.” That 
accounts for the final authority of the Son. 

Then the question of human responsibility is revealed, and needs no comment in the light of its clarity of 
statement. "He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life; he that obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him." 

Thus we have the interlude of witness; the merging of the old and the new. There is no conflict, but 
continuity. In the words of the epistle to the Hebrews, "He taketh away the first, that he may establish the 
second." The final word of the old economy, the fitting final word is, "He must increase, but 1 must 
decrease." The appropriate annunciation of the new is, "The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all 
things into his hand." 

John 4:1 

Joh 4:1-42. 

IN this paragraph no specific sign is recorded either in the realm of works, or of words. Nevertheless it 
has profound significance in John’s account of the ministry of our Lord. The chief interest of the story is 
Samaria. To put the whole matter into a sentence by way of introduction, our Lord is seen crossing the 
boundary line of prejudice, and supposed privilege, as he went through Samaria. Jews, says John in a 
comment, have no dealings with Samaritans, but this Jew went through Samaria. 

The section has three movements. In the first four verses we have the occasion of his journey; in verses 
five to twenty-six, his conversation with the woman; and in verses twenty-seven to forty-two the things 
issuing therefrom, the results that were immediate. 

Let us first carefully look at what John tells us about the occasion. He says, "When therefore the Lord 
knew.” Something that he knew, accounted for this particular journey. What was it? "That the Pharisees 
had heard that Jesus was making and baptizing more disciples than John." Then "He left Judaea, and 
departed again into Galilee. And he must needs pass through Samaria." The statements are so sun-clear 
that one need not tarry with them long, yet it is well to look at them. First of all, the Lord knew that the 
account of his success was reaching the Pharisees. Quite evidently remarkable success was attending that 
ministry of Jesus, which we were considering in our last study as collateral with that of John. That 
success was evidenced by the fear expressed by John’s disciples when they said, "All men go after him." 
The account of this success was now reaching the Pharisees. On that account, he left Judaea. The 
implicate is quite self-evident, that this knowledge was precipitating conflict between himself and the 
Pharisees. Already we have seen how in connection with his second sign, — His first in the Temple, 
when he cleansed it, — that he came into conflict with them. Now news came to these men, that the One 
Whose action in the Temple had raised their objection, was marvellously successful in his ministry, even 
more so than John. The Lord knew that this would mean conflict; and on that account he left Judaea. 

Again notice, "He left Judaea." The word here translated "left" is a singularly strong word, not occurring 
anywhere else. It marks a definite and intentional break. We should not misinterpret the thought if we 
said he abandoned Judaea. He did go back, but very seldom. He had been to Judaea. He had gone to the 
Temple. He had exercised his ministry in the surrounding country with marvellous success; but hostility 
was stirring there, and he left Judaea; he broke with it. 



This brings us to the arresting statement; "He must needs go through Samaria." Why "must?" That is a 
very old question, and all sorts of answers have been given, all of them more or less correct. Let us 
consider it simply. 

If we did not know anything about the times in which our Lord lived, and we looked at the map, the 
answer to the question would be quite easy; Judasa was in the south, Galilee in the north, and Samaria lay 
between. It was the direct road. "He must needs pass through Samaria." 

Yes, but that was not the usual road, for the Jew. Those of Judaea practically never travelled to Galilee 
through Samaria. "Jews have no dealings with Samaritans." It is a very significant statement. Those of 
proud Judaea, held Samaria almost in abhorrence, and if they had to go to Galilee, they generally crossed 
the Jordan, travelled up through Peraea, and entered Galilee that way. But "He must needs go through 
Samaria." 

Geographically it was the straight way, but it was not the usual way; and I do not think we can escape 
from the conviction that the "must" means that he was making his protest against the false reason for the 
usual way, and so refusing to take it; and in doing so, he was, by this very action, in the moment when 
Judrea was refusing him, and Jerusalem was rising against him, indicating the universality of his 
Messianic mission. "He must needs pass through Samaria." 

The "must" may be geographical, but I think it has a deeper note. Instead of taking the road of the 
Judaean, he chose the road they did not take, as a protest against their reason for not taking it, and a 
protest against their prejudice and pride; and an indication of the inclusiveness of his Messiahship. 

He arrived, John tells us, "He cometh to a city of Samaria, called Sychar, near to the parcel of ground 
that Jacob gave to his son Joseph; and Jacob’s well was there." So it reads in the Authorized; so it reads 
in our Revisions; "Jacob’s well was there." In the margin of the Revisions this note is found; "Greek, 
spring." There is a remarkable distinction between a "spring" and a "well." When the woman talked 
about it she did not say "spring." She said "well." When Jesus presently spoke of the water that he should 
give, he did not say "well," he said "spring." The difference between a spring and a well is that a spring 
is a source of living water, that is, water that is always coming and bubbling up; and a well is a hole in 
which stagnant water is kept. "Jesus therefore, being wearied with his journey, sat thus by the spring. It 
was about the sixth hour." 

That story of the parcel of ground that Jacob had given to Joseph, is found in the Old Testament. Jacob 
bought it. He gave it to Joseph. Presently Joseph was buried there. There Jesus arrived, weary; and it was 
the sixth hour. There are differences of opinion as to whether John in his Gospel used the Hebrew 
reckoning of time, or the Roman. I leave it. It is an open discussion. It is not vital. 1 personally believe 
that he used the Roman time, which means that this was six o’clock in the evening. There had been the 
long journey from Judaea to Sychar, and he was tired. Do not let us miss these revealing touches. "In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God ... And the Word became 
flesh," and travelled from Judaea through Samaria until he came to Sychar, and was tired. God incarnate 
experiencing the limitations of human life. 

Now we have these verses, seven to twenty-five, and the way in which we will glance at them is that of 
following the dialogue. That dialogue is clearly marked in the repetition of the sentences, "Jesus 
saith ... the woman saith.” Jesus opened the conversation; Jesus closed the conversation. He opened the 
conversation by asking a favour on the human level. He closed it by the supreme claim to Messiahship, 

"I that speak unto thee am he." Between that opening human request, and that final august statement of 
claim, we have the record of the conversation. 

He opened the conversation with a request on the human level, the level of his own human necessity. He 
asked her to give him to drink. He knew her. He knew all about her. The sequel proves it. He knew her 
past history; he knew her present life; nevertheless he began by asking her to do him a favour. That in 
itself is arresting and revealing. Some people would not have asked a favour of such a woman. In that 



measure they are unlike their Master. He gained admission to the soul of a sinning woman, by asking her 
to do him a favour. 


In her reply there was nothing of respect. An old Puritan commentator says it was a woman’s pertness; 
"How is it, that thou, being a Jew, askest a favour of me, which am a Samaritan woman?" Perhaps it was 
pertness, but I think it was more. 1 think it was astonishment. She knew that "Jews have no dealings with 
Samaritans"; and 1 think she was surprised to see a Jew in that neighbourhood at all. She was more 
surprised that he, a Jew evidently, a Jew perhaps by the very form and fashion of his countenance, and 
certainly by his dress, should ask a favour of a Samaritan woman. But there was no title of respect, in her 
first question. It was curiosity, astonishment; perchance astonishment expressing itself as the Puritan 
divine said, in pertness. 

Then our Lord said to that woman that remarkable thing; "If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is 
that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou wouldest have asked of him, and he would have given thee 
living water." This was a suggested offer. He has asked a favour. I wonder if she ever gave him a drink. 1 
do not know. I do not think she did, because I read presently, "She left her waterpot." 1 do not think she 
had filled it. But whether she responded or not, whether her astonishment halted her in responding or 
not; he came straight to the central spiritual need of the woman, as he made a suggested offer of living 
water. 

She replied, and there was evidently something about that word of Jesus, that took away the pertness, if 
pertness it was. The casual, ordinary manner of her speech at first, the speech of a stranger to a stranger, 
ended. She said, "Sir." It was a word of respect, "Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well is 
deep; from whence then hast thou that living water? Art thou greater than our father Jacob, which gave 
us the well, and drank thereof himself, and his sons, and his cattle?" 

In that reply there was incredulity, and yet wonder. Her curiosity had been aroused, and she wondered 
what he meant. She was confused in her thinking. She could not understand how he could give her living 
water. But evidently the phrase "living water" arrested her. She went back to the history of her people, 
and said; "Art thou greater than our father Jacob, which gave us this well?" I do not think there was 
anything very clear in her apprehension; but she was arrested. She spoke to him with respect, but there 
was incredulity in her mind, and yet she was wondering, "Art thou greater?" 

Then he answered her, "Everyone that drinketh of this water shall thirst again; but whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall become in him a 
spring of water, bubbling up unto eternal life." He thus interpreted his meaning to her, not perfectly, but 
suggestively. He had first said he was able to give water, and that if she had known who he was, she 
would have asked water from him. But said she, How can you get it? The well is deep, and you have 
nothing to draw with? Alt thou greater than Jacob? To which he replied that the water he would give 
would be water which would spring up in her own life. He was indicating to her that his intention was a 
spiritual intention. 

Now listen to her. "Sir" — still respectful, — "Give me this water, that I thirst hot, neither come all the 
way hither to draw." Mark the confusion in her thinking. The first part of her word to him was a 
recognition of the fact of the dissatisfaction at the core of her personality. "Give me this water that I 
thirst not." Then, "neither come all the way hither to draw." She was confused. She had caught 
something of the spiritual significance of what he had said, "Give me this water that I thirst not"; but 
continuing, "neither come all the way hither to draw," she swung back to the material. She had grasped 
something of the significance of what he had said, and then there was a reaction of perplexity. First, 
"Give me this water that I thirst not." 

I do not think that I am doing any violence to the story if I suggest that if she had said all she thought at 
that moment, it might have been, — Never thirst? How thirsty I am, how disillusioned I am, how 
disappointed I am, how restless I am. Give me this water that I thirst not; but perhaps he does not mean 
anything of that sort. Then give me something to prevent this toilsome journey in order to draw. Now, 



"Give me this water, that I thirst not," was the sigh, the sob of a discontented, disappointed, thirsty 
woman. 

How did he reply? "Go, call thy husband." Why that? If she was to have that well of water springing up 
in her, there must first be moral investigation and correction. She had said. Give me this water. In effect 
he said, I hear the cry of your soul for this water. I have this water to give, but there is something in your 
life that has first, to be set right. "Go, call they husband." 

Immediately she was evasive, when he touched the moral realm. "I have no husband." It was a sort of 
supercilious dismissal. She used no title of respect now, but bluntly said, "I have no husband," as though 
she would say, I am an emancipated woman; I want no interference. 

But the Lord had not done with her. Very beautifully, he continued. There was nothing contemptuous or 
bitter in what he said, but the simple statement of facts. That is quite true; you have had five; and the 
man you are living with now is not your husband. He had thus invaded the moral realm, and torn the 
mask away, that she was proposing to fling over the story by her evasion. That little sentence, "I have no 
husband" was an evasion, an intended dismissal of the question. It meant, That is none of your business; 
what Is that to do with you? To which the Lord replied, you cannot hide from me. I know all about you. 

Now watch her next word, "Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet." The term of respect was again 
employed, and more. Her words proved conviction, and constituted a tacit confession. A moment ago 
there was evasion. Now there was admission. "Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet," which meant. You 
evidently know all. 

Then listen, "Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place where 
men ought to worship." She had been unmasked. She had been compelled to own up; and then she 
adopted a method that is very constantly adopted. She tried to evade the issue once more, by raising a 
theological discussion. And yet was there not something more in it than that? Had there not come up out 
of her life the question which had often puzzled her in her girlhood and young womanhood? I have been 
brought up here. I belong here. All my people, my father’s people, have said Gerizim is the place for 
worship; but you Jews say Jerusalem. Which is right? It was a very vital question. 

The marvellous thing is the way in which Jesus answered. He consented to enter into her discussion. He 
told her first of all the Samaritans were still in ignorance of the worship of God. The Jew was the one 
who did know the truth about worship, and through the Jew had come salvation. But then he went right 
on, and said to her that marvellous thing, "Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when neither in this 
mountain" — Gerizim; "nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father"; and, "The hour cometh, and now 
is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth; for such doth the Father seek to 
be his worshippers. God is Spirit; and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and truth." 

Thus he answered her, in statements so profound that sometimes I think we hardly yet grasp their 
significance. He revealed the fact that there is no value in Mount Gerizim; there is no value in Jerusalem, 
apart from reality and spiritual intention. The hour cometh and now is, when they that worship God, 
worship in spirit and truth. It is not a question of locality in worship. Moreover it is not a question of 
intellect merely. To worship, men must get down to the deepest thing in their personality, spirit and 
truth. There must be honesty; there must be reality. As though he had said to her, I have been trying to 
help you there, by tearing off the mask, and compelling you to face your own life. If you are prepared to 
do that, you need not discuss locations. Gerizim is nothing; Jerusalem is nothing; spirit and truth are 
everything. 

And then she said; "I know that Messiah cometh ... when he is come, he will declare unto us all things," 
and he replied in the final claim, "I that speak unto thee am he." 


The story reveals a woman with a remarkable religious background. She spoke of "Our father, Jacob." 
Most probably she had not referred to that relationship for years, but it recurred in the presence of Jesus. 



Then presently she revealed the fact of the hope of her people in which she had been trained; the coming 
of Messiah. As our Lord dealt with her, we observe first her almost flippant address; then there came 
respect, and a recognition of a Man of God, a prophet. Presently we find her not affirming, but out of a 
sincere soul asking, "Can this be the Christ?" 

The last movement in this section reveals the issues of this Samaritan visit. First the effect on the 
disciples. They came back. They were astonished to see him talking to a woman; for remember 
according to Jewish law, no Rabbi must ever hold conversation with a woman alone. He was doing it. He 
was always trampling upon the foolish traditional conventionalities that were blasting human life. 
However, though they were astonished, they kept silence 1 It is a great gift that of silence! 

Think of that day again, and so understand their concern about him. The long journey, eventide, a tired 
Master and thirsty. They knew he ought to be hungry. Rabbi, they said, Eat. Then he revealed his heart. 

"I have meat to eat that ye know not .... My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
accomplish his work." May we not with very great reverence say, It is as though Jesus had said: There 
are times when the physical does not count at all. There is a hunger deeper than the physical; and there is 
bread that will satisfy that; and 1 have been having that bread. What was that doing of the will of God? 
Dealing with that human soul, leading that woman into the light. Perfect sustenance for his whole life for 
the time being was found in the wooing and the winning of a sinning woman. 

Then he looked at them, and he said, you say four months, and then cometh harvest. He was still 
thinking in the realm of the spiritual. "Behold, I say unto you, lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, 
that they are white already unto harvest." Now in a few brief sentences let us get the sense of that. If 
those disciples had been appointed a commission of enquiry as to the possibilities of Christian enterprise 
in Samaria I know exactly the resolution they would have passed. The resolution would have been; 
Samaria unquestionably needs our Master’s message, but it is not ready for it. There must first be 
ploughing, then sowing, and then waiting. It is needy, but it is not ready. That is exactly what he said, 
"Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then." Four months meant ploughing and sowing, and 
waiting. But he said, you are wrong. These fields "are white already unto harvest." The region that looks 
most hopeless is ready if you will reap. 

To-day we speak of some field as difficult, and almost hopeless. Christ still says that such fields are 
white to harvest. The most difficult fields are white to harvest. Our business is to put in the sickle, and 
reap. 

He said the same thing on another occasion. When he saw the multitudes distressed and scattered, he was 
moved with compassion, and he called his disciples and said, "Harvest!" The trouble is not that the fields 
are not white. The trouble is that the labourers are not ready. 

Then we return to the woman and the Samaritans. The woman had left her waterpot. She forgot all about 
it. She did not get her water. She went. Something had happened to her, a revolution. She had come face 
to face with a Jew, that was a prophet, and possibly the Messiah. She left her wateipot, and she went to 
the men of the city, and she said, "Come, see a Man, which told me all things that ever I did; can this be 
the Christ? "They were evidently impressed, because they came with her, back to Jesus. Then I do not 
quite know what he said to them, but it so impressed them that they begged him to stay with them, and 
he stayed two whole days. 

Then listen to them! John tells us, "They believed on him because of the word of the woman." Then 
presently they said, "Now we believe, not because of thy speaking; for we have heard for ourselves." 
They had believed because of her word, but now they had got beyond that, they had heard him. Belief on 
her testimony brought them to enquire; and the result was they believed on his word. 

Then it was in Samaria that he was given that full and final title, "The Saviour of the world." He crossed 
the boundary line of prejudice. He left the region that boasted in its privilege; and in the region outside. 
He had found a human soul, and she a sinning woman, who had burnt out her life until only the ashes 



were left; and had opened to her the way to God for worship, by dealing with her moral nature, and 
satisfying her spiritual thirst. He had seen the fields white to harvest, and had gathered that sheaf. And 
so, right there in Samaria, it was that they said, "The Saviour of the world." 

John 4:43 

Joh 4:43-54. 

AFTER the two days’ sojourn in Samaria, the Lord completed his journey to Galilee. John tells us that 
"After the two days he went forth from thence into Galilee. For Jesus himself testified, that a prophet 
hath no honour in his own country." That links the story with what we have at the beginning of chapter 
four. "When therefore the Lord knew how that the Pharisees had heard that Jesus was making and 
baptizing more disciples than John, he departed again into Galilee." Then came the Samaritan interlude. 
Now, taking the story up again, "After the two days, he went forth from thence into Galilee.” In other 
words, he completed his journey, and arrived at the destination for which he started when he left Judaea. 

The parenthesis of John here is arresting; "Jesus himself testified, that a prophet hath no honour in his 
own country." Admittedly that statement is a little difficult. What does John mean there by "His own 
country?" There are differing opinions. There are those who say that it meant Galilee. In Galilee he had 
been brought up. In Galilee was the town which he made the basis of his operations, Capernaum. But I 
think that is hardly tenable when we notice what immediately follows. "Jesus himself testified that a 
prophet hath no honour in his own country. So when he came into Galilee, the Galileans received him." 1 
do not think it is possible to understand the reference to be to Galilee. I think Origen was right that the 
reference is to Judaea. Judaea was the country of his birth and registration. {Lu 2:4 } He was of the tribe of 
Judah after the flesh. Judaea was peopled largely by the people of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. In 
the returns from captivity, remnants of all the tribes went back, a great admixture. Still Benjamin and 
Judah were the predominant tribes; and our Lord, in that sense, belonged to Judah. "His own country" 
was surely Judaea. 

The sequence in the ministry of Jesus is patent. He had been in the capital city, the city of the great king, 
Jerusalem; and there we are told, "Many believed on his name, beholding the signs which he did." But he 
did not believe in them. He knew that their attitude of supposed acceptance of him was superficial, the 
result of that which was spectacular only. He could not trust them. He could not commit himself to them. 
Then he had left Jerusalem, and gone into Judaea itself, and carried on a ministry there. Now, in the 
fourth chapter and the third verse we read, "He left Judaea, and departed again into Galilee." The word 
employed there for "departed" as we saw, is a singularly strong one, meaning that he broke with Judaea. 
That does not mean that he never went back. He did. But he had not been received either in the city or 
the country in any way other than the superficial. By this time he had a group of disciples. He had not yet 
elected apostles. He did so eventually; among them he elected those who were in this first group. It is 
surely significant that not one of the apostles came from Judaea. They were all from the district despised 
by Judaeans. When presently Saul was found, and called to the apostolate, he was not from Judaea. He 
was bom in Tarsus. Judaea had refused him, and now, after the two days’ sojourn in Samaria, he 
continued his journey; and he arrived in Galilee, because the Prophet was not in honour in his own 
country. 

John emphasized the contrast between the attitude in Judaea, and that in Galilee. "When he came into 
Galilee, the Galileans received him." Why? "Having seen all the things that he did in Jerusalem at the 
feast." Mark the force of the next statement, "For they also went unto the feast." John meant to show that 
if the Galileans were not Judaeans, they were not alienated from the religion of Israel; "they also went to 
the feast." These Galileans in Jerusalem had seen what he had done there, and they travelled back. 

Before the Lord arrived, they had spread the news of the things they had seen, and so they welcomed 
him. Later he broke with Galilee also. It was Judaea which first practically refused him. So he withdrew 
from the superficiality of her crowds, and the crass ignorance and hostility of her rulers; and turned to 
Galilee. At the beginning they welcomed him. 



It was in Galilee that he wrought the third sign. John says, "this is again the second sign that Jesus did, 
having come out of Judaea into Galilee." In the sequence of his selection this is the third sign, but the 
second in Galilee. 


The story in some senses, is not so spectacular or pictorial as the turning of water into wine, or the 
cleansing of the Temple. In other senses it is one of the most remarkable. 

The occasion of the working of this sign was the appeal of a father, who is called in our translations a 
"nobleman." The Greek word Bcisilikos means a king’s man. The term simply means an officer in the 
court of a king. This man was an officer in the service of Herod the tetrarch. We really do not know who 
he was. There have been very interesting suggestions made. Some have suggested this was Chusa, 
Herod’s steward. Others have suggested that he was Manaen, Herod’s foster brother. 

This man, when he heard that Jesus had come out of Judasa into Galilee, "went unto him, and besought 
him that he would come down, and heal his son, for he was at the point of death." It was the appeal of 
agony, made by a father. His boy was at the point of death, and he came to Jesus, and asked him to go 
down and heal him. 

At that point in this story we arrive at an amazing thing. "Jesus said unto him. Except ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will in no wise believe." We are inevitably startled that Jesus should answer in that way to 
such a cry as came from that man’s heart. It is a very revealing matter. The man came to Jesus in his 
agony and besought Him — mark the force of it, — ” besought him that he would come down, and heal 
his son, for he was at the point of death." Jesus said, "Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will in no 
wise believe." 

Notice first that our Lord addressed him in the plural number. He did not say, thou, except thou shalt see; 
he said "Ye." He addressed him as one of a crowd. He classified him as among the ordinary and common 
crowd which our Lord was facing in his ministry, whether in Judaea, or in Galilee. What was true in 
Judaea, that there was a confidence in him, to which he could not commit himself, was equally true in 
Galilee. Let me here run ahead of my story, and say that our Lord meant to answer the cry of that agony. 
He could not refuse, being who he was. But he had puiposes deeper than the comfort of sorrow, even of 
such sorrow as that. He was dealing with a man in the actuality of the deep necessity of his individuality. 
And so as a surgeon plunges a knife, he said in effect, you have come to me in your agony; but you are 
only one of a crowd. "Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will in no wise believe." That is the truth 
about you in common with others. That is what you are all looking for; and though you have come to me 
about your boy, why have you come to me? Because you have heard that I am performing signs and 
wonders, and you hope to get something out of it. It was severe, but he was dealing with the whole man. 
He lay bare the underlying truth about him as he classified him with the crowd. Agony had driven him to 
Jesus. He will deal with that presently; he will heal the boy; but he will first deal with the man. 

What next? "The nobleman saith unto him. Sir, come down ere my child die.” We cannot tell how far 
that rebuke of Jesus had really reached him and found him at this point; but his reply is very remarkable 
in that he did not deny the charge Jesus had made against him that he was looking for signs and wonders. 
Indeed, he admitted it, for he said, "Come down ere my child die." There was no consciousness in his 
soul that it was possible for Christ to deal with that boy unless he was there. He was looking for the 
material, and the touch. He had believed that if only Jesus were there, he could do something, because he 
had heard of what he had done. So out of the anguish of his heart, he said, "Sir, come down, ere my child 
die." It was as though he had said, Whether I want to see signs or wonders does not count; I want my boy 
healed, and that can only be if thou art there. Thus he was tacitly admitting the truth of what Jesus had 
said. But he asked for help, and flung himself out on the power of Jesus, not understanding. 

Then Jesus spoke again; "Go thy way; thy son liveth." That was all. Observe what that meant. He gave 
him no sign; and he did not do what he asked him to do, which would have satisfied his feeling that there 
was a necessity for something spectacular. The man said, "Come down." Jesus replied practically: I am 
not coming. I am not going to act in the way you think necessary. But I will give you the help you seek. 



"Go, ... thy son liveth." He gave him no sign, but he created an opportunity for the exercise of a faith 
which lacked a sign. Christ said in effect: 1 will not give you a sign; 1 will give you a word. You will get 
your sign after your faith operates. 

Then we read: "The man believed the word that Jesus spake unto him, and he went his way." What made 
him believe? Perchance I cannot tell you dogmatically; and yet I think I know quite well. There was 
something in the tone of that voice, something in the glance of that eye, something in the majesty and 
beauty of that face, that made that man say. Well, I do not know how it is going to be done, but I believe 
him, he says my boy lives. He believed, and went his way. 

Here let us pause and take a backward glance. They believed in Jerusalem because they saw the signs, 
and he could not commit himself to them. In Samaria they said at last to the woman, Now we believe, 
not because of your testimony; we have heard him, we have heard his word, and believe. Now we have 
the same thing again, "He believed the word Jesus spake." 

The sign itself was the healing of the boy. At the hour in which Jesus spoke the boy was healed, at a 
distance. There were at least between twenty and thirty miles separating Capernaum from Cana. At the 
moment of the word of Jesus distance was annihilated; the boy was healed. 

When the father arrived, his servants met him. They told him "that his son lived." That is exactly what 
Jesus had said; "Thy son liveth.” He went without any evidence other than the word of Jesus; and as he 
arrived, the servants of his household met him, and practically repeated what Jesus had said. He had said 
it with authority, and the man had believed his word, not understanding. Now the servants stated it as an 
actual accomplishment, thy son liveth. 

The man is perfectly honest. He is going to enquire, to investigate. This is the time to investigate, when 
the thing has happened. "He enquired of them the hour when he began to amend." In his question the 
weakness of his understanding is revealed. He could not imagine that the boy he had left at the point of 
death could have become well immediately. He enquired when he began to amend. They told him that he 
did not begin to amend at all. He was well straightway, "Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left 
him." Suddenly the boy was well. At what hour? The seventh. The man at once saw the synchronizing of 
the word of Jesus twenty miles away with a fact in his home. Thy son liveth, at the seventh hour Jesus 
said that; and twenty miles away, the fever left him, the burning heat passed, and the boy was well. 

"The father knew that it was at that hour in which Jesus said unto him, thy son liveth; and himself 
believed, and his whole house." Thus this man won to the highest realm of belief. First of all there was 
the feeling, which amounted to belief, that this wonderful Prophet who had now come out of Judasa into 
Galilee, could do something for his boy, when nobody else could. Christ searched him with amazing 
severity, unmasking the deepest fact in his life. Then he created for him the opportunity for the exercise 
of faith without a sign. The man saw something in that face, and heard something in that tone, which 
made him say, I believe that. Then he started, and yet he halted, when he arrived; What were the signs? 
When did he begin to amend? The reply was that there was no process but immediateness; the fever left 
him; and it was at the seventh hour. Then the full significance broke upon him, and he went over, the 
whole of his personality, to Jesus; and not he alone, but all his household. 

The first sign recorded by John was wrought in the realm of creation and joy, at the wedding feast, when 
he turned the water into wine. The second was wrought in the realm of worship, when he went into the 
Temple and cleansed it. Now in the third, power is seen operating in the realm of disease and sorrow. 

In this sign then we have first of all a revelation of absolute power. We use the word supernatural. I am 
not objecting to it, if it be rightly apprehended. As a matter of fact, however, what we call supernatural, 
is only super-understandable. All this was perfectly natural to One who like Jesus, lived in unbroken 
fellowship with God, so that God could operate through him, as he could not through others. All the 
signs which we call miracles, are demonstrations, not of Christ’s Deity. The demonstration of that is 
found rather in his words. As Peter put it on the day of Pentecost, he was "a Man, approved of God unto 



you by powers and wonders and signs which God wrought through him in the midst of you." God was 
operating through him. Once we recognize that "power belongeth unto God," there is no difficulty at all. 
In this sign there was a revelation of God’s absolute power, healing in a moment at a distance, without 
contact. Should it seem an incredible thing with you, with any man, with any woman, that there can be 
healing at a distance, when God is at work, without contact; if we can listen to someone talking from the 
other side of the world to-day without any visible contact at all? It is too late in the day to attempt to 
laugh the supernatural out of court. 

And yet, in the working of this sign, there was a revelation of difficulty, the difficulty of God. "Except ye 
see signs and wonders ye will not believe." Something spectacular is a wrong basis for faith. In the last 
hours, Jesus looked into the eyes of his disciples and said, "Believe me that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me; or else believe me for the very works’ sake." The works are secondary line of proof; 
himself is the supreme line of proof. 

And what a revelation is here of his infinite compassion, and his infinite patience. If a man wants a sign, 
and is seeking for it, well, Christ will give it to him; but he will make it possible by a word, for him to 
exercise faith before he gets the sign. 

Here also is a revelation of method. "Go thy way, thy son liveth," a word of command, no evidence; but 
when that command is obeyed, the evidence comes in the healing of the boy. 

And so as one stands back, and looks at this third sign, the things that impress one are these: the severity 
of our Lord in the presence of some weakness of the human soul; the authority of our Lord by which he 
appeals even to that weak soul, and gives him an opportunity; the victory of our Lord in which he so 
spoke that the man obeyed; and at last the man was won, with all his household. 

John 5:1 

Joh 5:1-47 

THE chapter begins with an indefinite time note, "After these things." John who, in the beginning of his 
narrative seemed to be almost meticulous in noting the succession of days, now refers indefinitely to 
time, so that we do not know exactly how long elapsed before the thing now recorded, took place. But 
we do observe that he, who had practically broken with Judaea, went up to Jerusalem. John says, "There 
was a feast of the Jews." There has been a good deal of interesting discussion as to what feast was 
referred to. I believe it was the Passover, but it is not of vital importance that we should know. 

The story contained in this chapter is one, and in chronological sequence, it is the last incident recorded 
in the first year of our Lord’s ministry. Almost immediately after this, Christ began his definitely and 
intentionally public propaganda. 

This then is the account of the fourth sign in John’s selection of signs. The chapter tells the story briefly 
of the sign, and of the controversy which it raised. On the human level, what Jesus did that day, and what 
he said that day, cost him his life. They never forgave him. 

The chapter breaks quite naturally into two movements; first the story of the sign in itself, verses one to 
nine; and then the account of the controversy which resulted from the sign, from the tenth verse to the 
end. 

The details of the sign in itself are most familiar to all of us. I touch upon them lightly, in order that we 
may consider the significance of the sign, as revealed in the controversy which resulted. 

This sign was spontaneous on the part of Jesus. The first sign he wrought in response to a request, his 
mother’s. The second was spontaneous, when he cleansed the Temple. The third he wrought in response 
to a request, that of the king’s man who came to him about his boy. Here again is a sign that Jesus 



wrought without being asked. There was no cry from that man for help. This makes it the more 
remarkable in revealing his mission, and the purpose of his heart, that for which he was in the world. 


Passing through the porches round Bethesda he saw, he knew, he acted. "He saw a man." He "knew that 
he had been now a long time in that case"; and he acted. The story, merely as a story, is full of dramatic 
suggestiveness. Jesus only spoke to this man three times, and every time in what may be described as 
short, sharp, incisive sentences. Looking at him as he lay, he said, Do you want to be made whole? Not 
"Wilt thou?" as if "wilt" were part of the verb to will; or "Wouldest thou" in the same sense. Our Lord 
was not asking him if he had decided, resolved, willed to be made whole. It was a question, not of 
volition, but of desire. Do you want to be made whole? 

The man’s answer was a protest, as though he had said. Why ask me a question like that? He said, "Sir, I 
have no man, when the water is troubled, to put me into the pool"; which simply meant. What do you 
mean asking me that? Of course I want to be made whole, but what chance have I? He had lost hope. 

Then came the quick and sharp threefold command: "Arise, take up thy bed, and walk." First, Rise, do 
the thing you cannot do, because 1 tell you to do it. Then, Take up thy bed, which Dr. Marcus Dods said 
meant, Make no provision for a relapse! Finally, "And walk," which I may say means, Do not expect to 
be carried. 

Then Jesus "conveyed himself away," and the man did not know who he was. In the same day, later, in 
the Temple, Jesus found him. The man had not been to the Temple for thirty-eight years at least. Now he 
had evidently gone straight there, and Christ spoke to him once more, "Behold, thou art made whole; no 
longer continue in sin, lest a worse thing befall thee." 

Thus we discover that this sign had invaded a new realm. The first was a sign in the realm of creation 
and joy at Cana. The second was a sign in the realm of worship in the Temple. The third was a sign in 
the realm of suffering and disease, again at Cana. Now our Lord invaded, in this last incident in the first 
year of his public ministry, the moral realm. This last word of Jesus to the man shows what was the 
matter with him radically, — palsy resultantly, but palsy resulting from his own sin. We know this 
because of what Jesus said to him. "No longer continue in sin; lest a worse thing befall thee." The 
physical was the result, and the evidence, of moral malady. Our Lord invaded that realm, and invaded 
that realm in the case of a man absolutely derelict. For eight and thirty years he had been in that case. 

The continuity of the suffering was the result of the continuity of the sinning. To that man Jesus came, 
and wrought this great sign. 

The full significance of the sign is revealed in the controversy. This controversy moved in two realms; 
first on the question of the Sabbath; and then, as the result of what Christ had said in the presence of his 
critics about his action on the Sabbath, the controversy became bitter, and was concerned with the claim 
that he had made. 

The question of the Sabbath. The rulers saw this man carrying his mattress through the streets of 
Jerusalem; and they at once charged him with breaking Sabbath. Technically, the law was on their side. 
Such a thing was certainly forbidden. That which arrests us as we ponder this is that these rulers surely 
knew this man. It is almost incredible that a man who had been living on charity, a derelict for thirty and 
eight years, would not be known. But they do not appear to have recognized the fact that the man upon 
whom they had looked, derelict and undone and in misery, to whom perchance ever and anon they had 
flung a charitable shekel, was now walking in the full vigour of his manhood. He was carrying a mattress 
on the Sabbath, and that was all they saw. They ignored the man, and charged him with breaking 
Sabbath. 

His answer to the charge was revealing and conclusive. He said, he that healed me told me to do it. He 
tried to draw their attention to his new condition. They took no notice of the fact. He was breaking 
Sabbath; his healing was nothing. These men have their successors to-day. There is always a tragedy in 



being blind to some great spiritual and moral victory, while we strain at a gnat, swallowing a camel. That 
is what they were doing. 


How did our Lord answer them? He had a double answer. He answered first to the man. He gave him, if 
incidentally, none the less definitely, a revelation of the moral significance of the thing he had done for 
him. He was in the Temple. Jesus found him, and said, "Behold, thou art made whole; continue no longer 
in sin." This certainly meant; What I have done for you to-day in giving you back your physical health, 
and enabling you to carry that mattress, and leave it somewhere, and come to the Temple, has a moral 
intention. I am not concerned, as though Jesus had said to him, first with your body. I am concerned with 
the moral dereliction which has blasted you. I have delivered you. That is the meaning of the thing that is 
done to-day. You are made whole. Why? That you may "no longer continue in sin." That was Christ’s 
answer to the charge, made to the man, an indication of the moral significance of what he had done. 

Then he made answer to the Jews who were criticizing. "My Father worketh even until now, and I 
work." That revealed the religious significance of what he had done. The moral intention was revealed to 
the man who was healed. The religious significance was revealed to the men who were supposedly the 
exponents of religion. In that declaration he interpreted God. To the man he showed that the healing was 
in order to right living. To the religious rulers he declared in effect: The reason why you see that man 
carrying his mattress on the Sabbath day, a healed man, is to be found in the restlessness of God in the 
presence of all human agony, even though it result from sin. "My Father worketh." These rulers said that 
the rest of the Sabbath was being violated; and Jesus said, God has no rest while a man like this lies 
where that man was lying? Humanity broke in upon the rest of God, when it sinned against him, and so 
against itself, bringing all the blasting and the blighting and the misery of the years; and because of that, 
God is restless. Said Jesus, my Father works, and I work; and the work of God, and my work, is revealed 
in what that man has now received. The carrying of a mattress on a Sabbath day is very trivial a thing 
when we get a vision of God, and of his action. That man had continued in sin, had known the misery of 
the continuity; but God was after him. There can be no rest for God while humanity is suffering. 

Then began the second phase of controversy. These men were intelligent. They saw the significance of 
what Jesus had said. They recognized that he claimed equality with God as he called God his Father. 
They were perfectly right in their understanding. That is precisely what Jesus had done. On another 
occasion he said, "I and my Father are one." From verses nineteen to forty-seven we have his answer to 
their objection and criticism. That answer has three movements. First of all, in verses nineteen to twenty- 
nine, he enforced the very claim to which they had objected. Then, in verses thirty to thirty-seven, he 
spoke of witnesses to the truth of the claim, naming two whom he declined; and two whom he claimed as 
giving final demonstration. Then, from verses thirty-eight to forty-seven, our Lord in the most searching 
and withering way, turned upon those critics of his, those religious rulers, and condemned them. 

In his enforcement of his claims he thrice used the arresting formula, "Verily, verily," verses nineteen, 
twenty-four and twenty-six. 

The first "Verily, verily" introduced a statement yet more emphatic of the thing he had said, when he had 
declared, "My Father worketh ... and I work"; cooperation between himself and God. "The Son can do 
nothing of himself, ... but the Father loveth the Son ... the Father ... hath given all judgment unto the 
Son ... that all may honour the Son even as they honour the Father." These are the revealing phrases. He 
was repeating his claim of co-operation with God, and God’s co-operation with him. He was insisting 
upon it. 

The second "Verily, verily" introduced his declaration concerning his own activity, in which he had 
claimed that his activity resulted from the fact that he was sent; thus still enforcing the idea of fellowship 
and co-operation with God. It is indeed a stupendous claim. According to it, if a man believe his word, 
he does not only believe him, he believes the One that sent him; and he that does that, has the age- 
abiding life, "and cometh not into judgment, but hath passed out of death into life." 



The last "Verily, verily" introduced a statement in which he went back to what had already been said; 
and said it in a new form, again insisting upon the co-operation of the Father and the Son. "Verily, verily, 
1 say unto you. The hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God and 
they that hear shall live. For as the Father hath life in himself, even so gave he to the Son also to have 
life in himself; and he gave him authority to execute judgment, because he is the Son of man." 

All this he said to account for what he had done for the man, and for the fact that he had ignored the 
triviality of a supposed desecration of the Sabbath, when a man was healed, and enabled not to sin. 

Then he referred to the witnesses to the truth of what he had been saying, and that in a most remarkable 
way. First of all, he said, "If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true." He might have borne 
witness of himself, but he declined to do it. He said, "It is another that beareth witness of me, and 1 know 
that the witness which he witnesseth is true." To whom was he referring? John? No. He referred to John 
briefly and beautifully; "Ye have sent unto John, and he hath borne witness unto the truth." He told you 
the truth. John said, I am not the Christ, 1 am not the prophet, I am the voice in the wilderness. You sent 
to John. John bare witness unto the truth; "But the witness which 1 receive is not from man." John’s 
witness was hue; he bare witness to the truth; but that was not the witness that proved the accuracy of 
what he was saying. Said Christ, 1 receive not witness from John. And then, in an aside of tender and 
beautiful recognition of the greatness of John, he said, "He was the lamp that burneth and shineth ... but 
the witness that 1 have is greater than that of John." 

What witness then did he depend upon? The witness of the works. "The works which the Father hath 
given me to accomplish, the very works that I do, bear witness of me." His works demonstrated the fact 
that he was sent from the Father, and therefore he had the witness of the Father through the works. That 
derelict man was such a work. Christ thus claimed that the healed man, restored not only to physical 
strength, but to the possibility of worship within the Temple courts, by moral cleansing, demonstrated 
the activity of God. 

Then as he closed, he turned upon those men. I do not think it is possible to read this, without feeling the 
stirring of his anger in the presence of the men who put more value on the technicality of a ritual 
observance, than the restoration of a man to life and righteousness. He began by saying, "Ye have neither 
heard his voice at any time, nor seen his form." He thus charged them with ignorance of God. "Ye have 
not his word abiding in you; for whom he sent, him ye believe not." Mark the magnificence of that claim. 
When One comes, sent from God, you do not know him, and you do not receive him. "My Father 
worketh even until now, and I work." You say I am a blasphemer, claiming equality with 

God. But you never knew God; you never heard his voice, or saw his form. Consequently you do not 
know me! 

Then with fine satire, he uttered the words so constantly misquoted. He did not say, "Search the 
Scriptures." It was not a command. It was a statement. "Ye search the Scriptures." They were doing it, 
but in a wrong way, and from a wrong view-point, because they had got a wrong idea of their own 
Scriptures. "Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think that in them ye have eternal life." That is — 
where they were wrong. It is possible to search these writings, and never come into the realm of eternal 
life. 

He had not done. "And these are they which testify of me." Yes, that is the truth. There is no life in the 
Scriptures themselves, but if we will follow where they lead, they will bring us to him, and so we find 
life, not in the Scriptures, but in him through them. 

Then mark the biting satire of the next words. He said, "I" and the "I" is emphatic, "I receive not glory 
from men. But I know you, that ye have not the love of God in yourselves." What was the proof? The 
proof was that they were more concerned with a Sabbatarian ritual, than with a derelict man restored to 
manhood and purity. He said, you lack God’s love. It is God’s love that makes him restless and makes 
him work. If they had known him, they would not have raised this objection. 



And still the satire. "1 am come in my Father’s name, and ye receive me not; if another shall come in his 
own name, him ye will receive." And so the final word, "How can ye believe, which receive glory one of 
another, and the glory that cometh from the only God ye seek not." 


And so he ended. "Think not that I will accuse you to the Father; there is one that accuseth you, even 
Moses, on whom ye have set your hope. If ye believed Moses, ye would believe me; for he wrote of me. 
But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my words?" The emphasis there is on "his" and 
"My." If you believe not his writings, how will you believe my words? That is to say, our Lord in those 
final words to those rulers, claimed the authority of Moses. He revealed the fact that the ultimate in the 
authority of Moses could only be discovered in him. He wrote of me, said Jesus. 

So far we have had four signs; the first in the realm of creation and joy in answer to the request of his 
mother; the second in the realm of religion and worship, a stupendous action of his own volition; the 
third in the realm of disease, in response to the agonized cry of a father; and now as the first year was 
closing, and he was about entering upon that wider ministry of propaganda and declaration, in the realm 
of the moral, here was a sign, spontaneously wrought. He went to the lowest deeps, and entered the 
moral realm, and touched sin in its effects upon man; and then interpreted his action by the declaration 
that he was working together with God. 

John 6:1 

Joh 6:1-21. 

IN the ministry of our Lord, the central period commenced with the imprisonment of John the Baptist, 
and found its culmination in the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi. That period lasted for about two 
years; and it is the period to which John gives least attention. All he has to tell us about it is found in 
chapter six, running over into the first verse of chapter seven, which marks the end of the period. From 
this period John selected two signs in the realm of works, and one in the realm of words. 

In this chapter we have the record of these three signs, and they are closely connected. The two signs in 
the realm of works followed each other in sequence; and the first sign in the realm of words, grew directly 
out of the sign wrought in the realm of works, when he fed the multitude. 

In these twenty-one verses we have two signs in the realm of works; in the scheme of John the fifth sign, 
the feeding of five thousand; and the sixth, the stilling of the storm. 

The importance of the sign of the feeding of the five thousand is evidenced by the fact that it is the only 
miracle of Jesus, using the common word, recorded by the four evangelists. Mark, the writer of the first 
Gospel unquestionably from the standpoint of time, tells the story. Matthew who follows him, repeats it. 
Luke who came a little later, gives it; and now John, writing much later, records the story also. What its 
significance is, will be discovered when we consider the discourse that grew out of it. Now we look at the 
sign in itself; and at the first effects which were produced; and at the fact that it was immediately 
followed by another, the stilling of the storm, which had its relation so far as his disciples were 
concerned, to the sign of the feeding. 

What was the occasion upon which Jesus wrought this sign? I ask the question, because John does not tell 
us. He simply says, "After these things," and nothing is told us as to the occasion. Moreover he omits 
many details supplied by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. He omits nothing that is essential to the value of the 
sign, but only details which are helpful in our thinking about it. So I am going to refer to the other 
records, in order that we may see when it occurred. 

Such reference shows first that this sign was wrought after the twelve returned from their first mission. 

We learn secondly that it occurred almost immediately after the death of John the Baptist. And finally we 
discover that the sign was wrought about the time when Herod had expressed his desire to see Jesus. 



Filled with fear after the death of John, he heard of Jesus and his wondrous doings. In all likelihood he 
had heard a good deal about him before then, but had passed it off as having no particular value. Herod 
had passed under the influence of the preaching of John, and as I believe, at one moment had very nearly 
yielded his life to his preaching. It is a significant statement that Herod "had heard him gladly." Then he 
had yielded to lust and passion. Now John was dead, murdered at the behest of a dancing wanton; and 
Herod heard about Jesus, and he sought to see him, for, he said, John Baptist was risen from the dead. 

That creates the atmosphere of this sign. 

John does not give us particulars of the immediate circumstances. "After these things Jesus went away to 
the other side of the sea of Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias. And a great multitude followed him, 
because they beheld the signs which he did on them that were sick." Again this is a translation which 
misses the point a little. The tenses of the verbs are suggestive. Let us read it, slightly changed. "And a 
great multitude were following him, because they were beholding the signs which he was doing." It is not 
merely the record of an occasion, but of a constant thing. The time had now come when these people were 
constantly and habitually following him. 

It was at that time that "Jesus went up into the mountain, and there was sitting with his disciples." Thus 
the occasion is revealed from John’s standpoint. The hour had come when Jesus practically had no rest. 
The multitude was following him. Wherever he went they were beholding the signs he did. Constant 
activity on the part of our Lord. Constant interest on the part of the crowd. Because of those conditions, 
"He went up into the mountain, and there he was sitting with his disciples,” seeking retirement, seeking 
rest. "The Word became flesh," and entered into all the experiences of human life; among the rest, felt the 
weariness that comes from the pressure of the crowd. 

In that connection John tells us, "The passover, the feast of the Jews, was at hand," thus emphasizing the 
greatness and eagerness of the crowds that were round about him; and continuing, says "Jesus therefore 
lifting up his eyes, and seeing that a great multitude cometh unto him, saith unto Philip." 

Here again the narrative by John is condensed. Once more then, we refer to the other Gospels; and our 
reference here is pertinent and important. From them we learn that he had spent a whole day teaching 
those crowds. Luke tells us that he was teaching them concerning "the Kingdom of God." 

John records the desire of Jesus to feed the crowd. He was teaching them concerning "the Kingdom of 
God"; and yet, understanding their hunger, he desired to satisfy it. 

Then comes the story of the discussion with Philip and Andrew. Desiring to feed the crowd, the Lord 
turned to Philip, and he said, "Whence are we to buy bread, that these may eat?" What an amazing 
question. Five thousand, as the event turned out, of men; and Jesus said, Philip, where shall we buy bread 
to feed them? Philip did not answer the question, as to the "where.” He said in effect, What is the use of 
talking about "where" when we have no money to buy. Two hundred pennyworth of bread would not be 
sufficient for everyone to have a little. 

In that connection John makes a revealing declaration; "He himself knew what he would do.” It is sixty 
years ago that in the city of Bristol I was taken by my father to Bethesda to hear George Muller preach. I 
can see him yet, that wonderful old man. That was his text. "He himself knew what he would do." He 
could not pronounce it in good English; he had a quaint and picturesque German accent. Sixty years have 
gone, and I have never lost the effect of that sermon, for it helped me to understand the ways of my Lord. 

That is the only occasion on record when Jesus is said to have asked anyone for any kind of advice. We 
never find him consulting with anyone except here; and here John by inspiration has written, "He himself 
knew what he would do." He asked the question to prove Philip. He did it to give Philip his chance. 
Philip’s answer was the answer of calculation, with no sense whatever of the significance of the question 
from the standpoint of the ability of his Lord. 



There was one man who went a little further. It was Andrew. He said, "There is a little lad here, which 
hath five barley loaves and two tiny fishes." The word for lad and the word for fishes are diminutive. 


But observe the reaction in Andrew’s word, almost the reaction of amusement, "but what are these among 
so many?" Five loaves and two wee fishes. Andrew did make a venture of faith, and then half laughed at 
his own suggestion. Philip’s answer was an answer to a direct challenge, and was perfectly honest. 
Andrew, perhaps looking into the face of Jesus, said, Well, there is a wee bit of a laddie here who has five 
barley loaves, and two tiny fishes, but, what is the good? "What are these among so many?" 

Thus the disciples around their Lord, interested and sincere and honest. Neither of them said, thou canst 
deal with the situation. Why not? Because they did not see it. Such honesty is far preferable to making a 
profession of apprehension, while in the heart there is questioning. 

Then the sign was wrought. He did not criticize either of his disciples. He had no unkind thing to say to 
them. He had asked and received from Philip an answer of perfect honesty. He had heard Andrew’s 
suggestion, and he fastened upon it. Our Lord said in effect, Very well, 1 will take your suggestion, 
Andrew, "Make the people sit down." Mark says they were sitting in companies. There was orderliness 
about it. John says it was on the grass. Look at that crowd. Then look at the supply. The lad and the Lord. 
As to the lad, the supply was absolutely inadequate; but as to the Lord, the lad s inadequacy is sufficiency, 
plus. Plus? Yes, twelve baskets full presently. It is a revealing story in every way. Our inadequacy is 
patent. But he will take our five loaves, and two little fishes, and make them suffice. 

"Twas spring time when he blessed the bread, 

And harvest when he brake." 

Mark tells us of the multitude that "they were all filled." Philip said, If you spent two hundred pence you 
would not give everyone a little. But when Jesus gets down to the business, it is not a snack that 
tantalizes, but a meal that satisfies. 

So the great sign was wrought. Its real significance we shall discover presently. It is well here to 
remember that Mark tells us concerning the disciples, "They understood not concerning the loaves, for 
their heart was hardened." They were not yet keen and sensitive enough spiritually and emotionally to 
apprehend the real significance of what Jesus had done. 

What were the immediate issues? These are revealed in verses fourteen and fifteen, and are most 
suggestive. "When therefore the people saw the sign which he did, they said, This is of a truth the prophet 
that cometh into the world." In our course we have come across that expression before. They had asked 
John on a memorable occasion, "Art thou the prophet?" We saw then that the reference was to that 
stupendous word of Moses that a day should come when a prophet should arise like unto himself. Now 
these people said of Jesus, "This is of a truth the prophet that cometh into the world." Through Moses, 

God had fed the people in the wilderness with manna. Now here was Another, who had fed them when 
there seemed to be no resource. They said, Surely this is that prophet. In the discussion which followed 
they referred to the manna. Well now, if the prophet had appeared, what did the crowd propose to do with 
him? They decided to make him King. "They were about to come and take him by force, to make him 
King," on the basis of this sign. 

Thus we are brought into the atmosphere of the false materialistic conception these people had of 
Messiahship, and of the Kingdom of God. Their own thinking about their own Scriptures showed how 
completely they were at fault. 

What happened? "He withdrew"; in other words, he declined Kingship on that basis. Matthew and Mark 
tell us that the first thing he did was to send his own disciples away. John does not tell us about their 
being sent. He simply referred to the fact that they went over the sea. Matthew and Mark tell us also that 
he dismissed the crowd, and then went to the mountain to prayer. 



To summarize. He had fed the crowd. They were impressed by the wonder of that feeding. They were 
filled with food. I sometimes think that the biggest mistakes in the world are made when men and women 
get filled with food. They were filled; they were impressed. Why, they said, this must be the prophet. The 
time has come; we will take him by force; we will compel him to be King, he who can, without labour, 
fill our bellies, must be Messiah. 

Jesus got his group of disciples, and said, Get into that boat and go to the other side. And then, somehow, 

1 am not told how he did it, but perhaps with some word of august authority, he dismissed the crowds. 
They went, and he went to the mountain to pray. He went for communion with his God. So it ended. The 
scattering crowds, the dismissed disciples, the retired Lord to the mountain side. 

And now we see the little boat making its way across, and when it is about twenty-five or thirty furlongs 
from the land, that is, quite literally, about half way across the sea, the storm broke upon them. Jesus had 
sent them there, out of the danger created by the popular movement to make him King. What those 
disciples longed for above everything was to see Jesus King. Of course they did. Their love and loyalty 
made them desire it, and now the people were about to do it. They did not understand any better than did 
the crowd. They knew more about him, but they had not grasped the significance of his Messiahship. 1 
can imagine the joy on the faces of the little band when there was a popular movement to make Jesus 
King. I have seen the same kind of look on the rapt faces of a crowd in this country when a speaker has 
told them of the wonderful fact that a man in Hyde Park flung his cap up in the air, and said, "Hurrah for 
Jesus!" Most likely the man who flung his cap up was making the same mistake about his Kingdom, that 
it is a Kingdom dealing first with material things, and bringing in a new social order on a bread basis. 
Jesus, the Incarnate Word, would have none of it. He sent his disciples out of the danger zone, and he 
went to the mountain for communion with his Father. 

Then it was dark, and the sea was rising, and the disciples were at their wits’ end. There is much to be 
said for them. They were loyal. The wind was contrary. These men were accustomed to handle boats. 

They knew how to manage a boat from the standpoint of mere craftsmanship. If the wind is contrary, 
there is only one thing to do from the craftsman’s point; put the boat about. A little dangerous perhaps. 
The moment of real peril occurs when the boat is broadside; but a skilful manipulator of a boat can do 
that, and then run with the wind, and the wind that before was contrary, now blows the boat back to 
safety. Why did they not go back? He had said the other side, and they never dreamed of going back. 
Though they were ignorant of the spiritual significance of the Master’s mission, they did not dream of 
going back. They kept on, and then something happened, the sign was given. 

They saw a Figure approaching them, walking, head against the contrary wind, for he was overtaking 
them. The wind which was holding them back, was not holding back that approaching Figure. The seas 
were raging, and threatening to engulf them; but this strange, mysterious Figure coming after them, 
seemed to be walking on adamant, was not sinking. What they saw — let us put it bluntly — was a ghost, 
an apparition; and the fear of the apparition was greater than the terror of the storm. It always is. We may 
say we do not believe in ghosts. No, but if we saw one, we should be frightened! And they really did see 
one. They saw this on-coming spectre, this apparition. 

Then came a voice that was familiar, "It is I; be not afraid." And the Lord was with them. They received 
him into the boat, and the boat reached the other side in safety. 

Now mark this carefully. None saw that sign but his own disciples. It was a sign for them only. Why? 1 
can only answer suggestively. It seems to me that when he sent them in that boat across the sea, he knew 
the keenness of their disappointment, and their peiplexity, that he would not be made King. Perhaps they 
wondered and questioned as to whether after all, he had Kingly power and authority. So he gave them a 
demonstration of his present Kingship, and that in the realm of Nature. It was as though he had said, 1 
have refused to be crowned King upon the basis of bread, but make no mistake, I am King in every realm; 
King in the realm of Nature, contrary winds cannot hinder me; the tossing sea cannot overwhelm me. I am 
King. 



Mark says, "They were sore amazed in themselves." "They understood not concerning the loaves." The 
connection is self-evident. "They understood not concerning the loaves.” The fineness of what he had 
done did not penetrate their understanding. 


This statement of Mark should be closely linked to that of Matthew, who tells us that "they worshipped 
him," and they said, "Of a truth thou art the Son of God." There is no contradiction. Amazed, not 
understanding, yet they worshipped, and recognized that he was indeed the Son of God. It was a sign for 
his own, and so full of significance that we might deal with it for the comfort and correction of our own 
hearts, and the revelation of the glory of our Lord. 

What do we find in these two signs? False and true ideas of Messiahship brought into sharp contrast. The 
false idea was that of a Kingship on a bread basis, a material basis. That was their conception of 
Messiahship, and of the Kingdom of God, of which he had been teaching them. It was that conception 
that put him on his Cross. It was that conception that blasted the Hebrew people; and it seems to me, is 
still holding some people in thrall to-day. Bread, and all material things, are within his Kingdom. But he 
will not begin there. He will not be made King on the basis of being a wholesale food provider. True 
Kingship must rest on a spiritual basis. Because the disciples understood not the loaves, in great 
tenderness he gave them the sign of his Kingly authority and power in the natural and the material realm. 
In so doing he certainly intended to strengthen them at the moment of their wonder and disappointment; 
and so eventually to lead them to the fuller understanding. 

John 6:22 

Joh 6:22-40. 

HERE once more, John introduces a very definite time note, "On the morrow," thus linking the sign of 
the feeding of the five thousand, with the discussion which followed on the next day, and with the 
superlative claim that our Lord made in connection with that discussion. 

This paragraph has three movements. First, the occasion is clearly revealed, that is, the occasion, leading 
to the uttering of the claim. At the commencement of our studies we saw that the scheme of John is the 
selection of signs, which he claims prove that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that the selection 
consists of eight signs in the realm of works, such things as we commonly designate miracles, and eight 
signs in the realm of words, the great central and superlative utterances of Jesus, all of them in the nature 
of personal claims, and every one introduced by the formula "I am.” The first of these now occurs. The 
occasion is revealed in verses twenty-two to twenty-five. 

The second movement in verses twenty-six to thirty-four, records the way in which Jesus rebuked the 
crowds. 

The final movement in verses thirty-five to forty, brings us to the great sign in words, consequent upon 
the miracle wrought in the realm of works, and the address which he had delivered to them in rebuke. 

Verses twenty-two to twenty-five, revealing the occasion, are confessedly a little difficult to read. All 
expositors agree that the passage is a complicated passage. Nevertheless the sequence of events can be 
clearly stated. Two days are referred to; the day on which our Lord fed the five thousand, and the day 
following. On the day of the feeding of the five thousand, the people saw the disciples enter the boat, and 
stai't across the sea; and they saw that Jesus did not go with them in that boat. That was the first day. 

The day after, the people who perhaps had scattered far and wide for the night, gathered together again, 
as they were so constantly doing in those days in the public ministry of our Lord. They found Jesus and 
his disciples still absent. They had seen the disciples go across the sea the previous evening, and they had 
seen that Jesus had stayed behind. In the meantime other boats had arrived, and some of the multitude 
entered into those boats, and went across where the disciples had gone. They did not at all know where 
Jesus was, but only that he had not gone with the disciples. Presumably he was still on this side of the 



sea. When they arrived, they only found one boat there, that in which the disciples had gone, but they 
found Jesus there. The natural question was, How did he get there? So they came to him and said, 

"Rabbi, when earnest thou hither?" That is the setting of the story. 

Then we come to our Lord’s answer. He began with that solemn formula, which he so often employed, 
when there was something he would specially emphasize: — 

"Verily, verily I say unto you, Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs, but because ye ate of the loaves, 
and were filled. Work not for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat which abideth unto eternal life, 
which the Son of man shall give unto you; for him the Father, even God, hath sealed.” 

Notice first that he did not answer their question. They asked him when he came there. He told them why 
they had come. He ignored their curiosity, and went straight to the business that was on his heart. He 
said, you are not seeking for me because you saw signs. But they had seen signs. No, that is exactly what 
they had not done. They had seen the wonder wrought, and the power put forth; but they had not caught 
the significance of the thing. He said, you are not here because you have seen the sign. You ate of the 
loaves, and you were filled, and that is what brings you here; but you do not understand; you do not see 
the sign. He thus revealed and rebuked their false interest. 

Because they ate and were filled, they had tried to make him King, and he would have none of it. In what 
he now said he revealed the reason of his refusal. Their interest was not created by any understanding of 
his teaching concerning the Kingdom of God, but because they ate of the loaves, and were filled. He then 
made a great appeal to them in those wonderful words: "Work not for the meat which perisheth, but for 
the meat which abideth unto eternal life, which the Son of man shall give unto you; for him, the Father, 
even God, hath sealed." He rebuked the reason of their interest, and then appealed, and in so doing 
repeated claims he had already made, that he was the Son of God, that he was authorized by God, and 
sealed by God. 

These words of Jesus were immediately followed by discussion. They first asked a question. "What must 
we do that we may work the works of God?" They fastened upon his word work. He had said, Do not 
work for the meat that perisheth. Do not make that the supreme thing. Do not condition life merely 
within the material. Work for that which is supreme, which the Son of man, sealed by God, is able to 
give you. They caught his word work, and they said, "What must we do that we may work the works of 
God?" 

What did these people mean when they asked him that question? They certainly had caught a moral 
intention, if not a spiritual significance, in what he had just been saying. To them the works of God 
simply meant the Law, and obedience to legal requirements. They saw that in what he had said there was 
a moral significance. 1 do not think they had caught the deep spiritual significance. I do not think that 
they understood, what many men do not yet understand, that the moral is rooted in the spiritual; that if 
we lose the sense of the spiritual nature of man, we have lost all sanctions of any kind for morality. They 
were not recognizing the fact that morality is rooted in the spiritual, but they had caught the drift of what 
he said so far as the moral was concerned, and they said, "What must we do that we may work the works 
of God?" 

And yet look at it a little more carefully. Their question had a spiritual drift, even if they themselves did 
not recognize it. They did not say, What are the works of God that we are to do. What they did say was, 
What shall we do that we may work the works of God? In other words, it was as though they had said; 
Yes, we see what you mean, that the supreme matter in life, is that we should be moral and upright, and 
keep the law; but will you tell us how we are going to do it? Whether they realized it or not, that was the 
cry that came out of their spiritual nature. That was the question. It is the question of sincere men to-day. 
Men are not asking what is right or wrong; but they are asking, if not in actual words, they are asking 
constantly: Will anyone tell us how we are going to do the right? That is what they asked Jesus. "What 
must we do that we may work the works of God?" Not, What are the works of God we are to do? but, 
How are we going to do them? 



Then, "Jesus answered ... This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent." Just as 
astounding an answer, as the question was an arresting and startling one. "This is the work of God." They 
had not asked him what it was, but he declared it; because involved in the work was the reply to the 
enquiry as to how the works of God could be done. "This is the work of God, that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent.” In other words, they asked a question which was in the realm of the moralities; and 
he said in reply, I will tell you of one spiritual act which, if it be performed, will include the dynamic of 
all the moralities, "This is the work of God, that ye believe on the Son whom he hath sent." 

It will be remembered that later on when he was talking to his disciples, just under the shadow of the 
Cross, speaking of the coming of the Paraclete, he said, "He, when he is come, will convict the world in 
respect of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment"; and then explaining, "Of sin, because they believe 
not on me.” "This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent." 

Because of the coming of the Word in flesh, sin itself found a new centre and a new interpretation. They 
were asking how they were to do the works of the law. His answer was. Believe on me. To do that is to 
find the dynamic of holiness, and the ensurance of morality. 

In what follows there is an arresting unveiling of human nature. "They said therefore unto him. What 
then doest thou for a sign?" That, in spite of the sign of the day before in the feeding of the five 
thousand. As our Lord had said, they had not sought him because they had seen the sign. They had not. 
This is proved as they now asked him, "What then doest thou for a sign, that we may see and believe 
thee?" "See and believe!" It is still often affirmed that "Seeing is believing." Well, it is never true. Seeing 
is seeing. Believing is being sure without seeing. But they had not done. They were still thinking about 
yesterday, and that feeding. "Our fathers ate the manna in the wilderness; as it is written, he gave them 
bread out of heaven to eat." They were really going back on what they had seen yesterday; and saying in 
effect, Yes, it was a wonderful thing that thou didst yesterday, and we thought to make thee King; but 
after all, it was not so much the feeding of five thousand on one occasion. Moses fed the people in the 
wilderness for forty years on manna. Can you do anything as big as that? That is what they meant. They 
were going back upon their own experience. They had not seen the sign. They had not understood its 
significance. They did not definitely say that Moses had fed them in the wilderness, but that is what they 
meant, as we learn from our Lord’s reply. "Verily, verily I say unto you. It was not Moses gave you the 
bread out of heaven." He did not go any further than thus to deny the suggested comparison between 
Moses and himself. He simply dismissed it. And then continuing returned to the real significance of the 
sign of yesterday; "But my Father giveth you the true bread out of heaven. For the bread of God is that 
which cometh down out of heaven, and giveth life unto the world." 

To that they replied, "Lord, evermore give us this bread." Had they apprehended? I think not. The 
woman in Samaria had said, Give me to drink of this water that I come no longer hither to draw. Human 
nature is just the same, whether in a Samaritan woman or a crowd of Jews. The same blindness is 
manifest. They were still material in their thinking. They swung back, and puzzled, said, Moses fed the 
people for forty years, and you say that through you God is sending bread out of heaven. Let us have it. 
They are still on the level of the material. 

So we reach the great word. "Jesus said unto them, I am the Bread of life; he that cometh to me shall not 
hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” 

Keep these things together. They said, "Lord, evermore give us this bread"; with a half tone of mockery, 
he replied, "I am the Bread of life, he that cometh to me shall not hunger, he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst. But I said unto you, that ye have seen me, and yet believe not." 

No words of exposition of which I at least am capable, can do justice to that marvellous claim. He had 
warned them against thinking in the realm of the material; he had warned them against thinking of dust 
only; he had warned them against attempting to reach the deepest necessity of life through material 
things. He had told them to work for the bread out of heaven which will meet the deepest necessity of 



human life. And then he said; I am that; "I am the Bread of life; he that cometh to me shall not hunger; 
he that believeth on me shall never thirst." All the craving of desire, the underlying clamant cry of human 
necessity, I am here to meet. 

They had been talking about Moses. In the prologue, the writer of this Gospel had referred to Moses. 

Now he went back to the great call of Moses, to the day when, eighty years of age, he came in the 
wilderness upon a bush that burned with fire, and was not consumed, and heard the voice that bade him 
put his shoes from off his feet, that the place whereon he stood was holy ground; to the hour in which 
Moses spoke to the Dweller in the bush, and said, Tell me, what is thy name? Moses had heard the 
answer, "I AM,” and as probably he was waiting for a further word, which would interpret the "I AM," it 
recoiled upon itself in the declaration, without interpretation, "I AM THAT I AM." Centuries had passed 
away. Moses did not send you the bread from heaven. That manna in the wilderness met your physical 
necessity, but it did not meet your deepest need. Moses did not send you bread from heaven. God has 
now sent you bread from heaven. He took the name of the burning bush, and linked it with the symbol of 
perfect sustenance for human life. "I am the Bread of life." Thus he employed the simplest of terms, with 
sublimest significance. 

Then he uttered their condemnation in that he said to them, you have seen me, and yet you have not 
believed on me; and gave them this word of assurance, "All that which the Father giveth shall come to 
me; and him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. For I am come down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me." 

Thus again he was insisting upon the thing that had been under discussion before. Having claimed to be 
the Bread of life, he uttered their condemnation in that they saw and did not see; having eyes they failed 
to see. They had not apprehended. They saw the wonder, the power, but did not get its significance. Now 
he made his great claim, and in great tenderness said, All that the Father has given me shall come to me, 
and the Father gives me all who come; and him that cometh, I will in no wise cast out. Then again 
linking himself with the Father, he said, "I am come down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the 
will of him that sent me.” And what is that? "This is the will of him that sent me,” that everyone that 
beholdeth the Son, and believeth on him, should have the age-abiding life, "and I will raise him up at the 
last day." 

Strange, that last word? Yet not strange at all. The resurrection is the ultimate issue of eternal life; and so 
he said, "I will raise him up at the last day." 

There is a sense in which at this point we arrive at the beginning of the deepest notes in this Gospel 
according to John. Not the signs in the realm of works were most wonderful and stupendous; but the 
signs in the realm of words. Not the things he did, marvellous as they were, arresting as they were, 
supreme as they were, but the things he said mark him for evermore as either the supreme imposter of all 
time, or One who is infinitely more than human. 

Taking this whole narrative, notice again that as in the desire of the crowd to make him King, and his 
refusal, there was a sharp contrast between a false conception of Messiah-ship, One who shall provide 
for the material; and a true conception of Messiahship, One who deals first with the spiritual, and then 
with the material; so here again we find a sharp contrast. The quest of the crowd and the mission of the 
Christ stand remarkably in contrast. What was the quest of the crowd? Life. What was the mission of the 
Christ? Life. The crowd wanted life. Christ was there to give them life. Wherein then is the contrast? In 
the interpretation of life. Of course they wanted life, and so they wanted to crown him. Life, they said, 
comes when we are fed, when the physical is satisfied; when our bellies are full we are living. Many 
people think that to-day. Paul once with tears said of certain people, "Whose god is the belly." We do not 
say that kind of thing very often to-day, and therefore the pulpit is weaker than it ought to be. 

Some few years ago I heard an American preacher say things about the Parable of the Prodigal, which I 
will here repeat. He asked, Why did the prodigal leave home? He wanted life. How did he interpret life? 
If we may judge by to-day, he wanted clothes, and shoes, and jewellery, and plenty to eat and drink. 



Life interpreted by the material. That is what these people were after. Christ came along, saying, 1 am 
come that you may have life, the very bread of life, that which meets the clamant cry of your human 
nature. Do not work for the meat that perishes. Do not make your life revolve around your belly. Work 
for the bread that cometh down from heaven, that which reaches the deepest necessity of your life. 

And now to complete my reference to the American preacher’s interpretation of the prodigal. All the 
things he sought, he found when he got home. His father said. Bring forth the best robe and put it on 
him. He went to get clothes, and lost them, but the father had them. Put shoes on his feet. That is what he 
went to get, and he came back bare-footed. But his father found them. Put a ring on his hand. He wanted 
jewellery, but he lost his jewels when he was away, and found them when he returned. He wanted to 
have plenty to eat, and found starvation. It was his father who said, Bring forth the fatted calf and let us 
eat. He wanted a good time, and found misery. It was the father who said, "Let us be merry." 

And so all these things people are trying to get are really, in the last analysis, in the Father’s house; and 
if they get them apart from the Father’s house, they blast them, and damn them. They wanted life 
through bread. He was there to give them life through spiritual sustenance. 

And so we close by listening to him, as he uttered the supreme first claim, "I am the Bread of life." From 
then until now, wherever and whenever humanity has found its hunger satisfied, its thirst quenched, it 
has been when it has come to Jesus, and at no other time, and in no other place. That first great sign in 
the realm of words, "I am the Bread of life" is a sentence that on the lips of any other than God manifest 
in flesh, would have been the supremest folly. 

John 6:41 

Joh 6:41-71. 

THIS section is a continuation without break, in the story we were considering last. That is seen in the 
use of the word "Therefore." "The Jews therefore murmured." That is verse forty-one. In verse fifty-two, 
"The Jews therefore strove one with another." And again in verse sixty, "Many therefore of his 
disciples ... went back." 

As we read it, I wonder if we are not inclined to say what the disciples said, "This is a hard saying; who 
can hear it?" not necessarily in the spirit in which they said it, to which I will come presently, and yet 
honestly. At this part of the Gospel we are face to face with that which is in some senses most difficult of 
understanding and interpretation. That does not mean we ought to shun it. It does mean that we cannot 
do more than gain a general impression of it. 

Everything here grows out of the claim that Jesus made, "I am the Bread of life." That claim caused 
difficulties in the minds of the people, and raised controversy; and it is that story which we have now 
read. 

The paragraph again has two clearly defined movements; first an account of the controversy arising as 
the result of the making of the claim, verses forty-one to fifty-nine; and then that startling and revealing 
thing, the account of the effect that the claim and controversy had upon the disciples of Jesus. 

The difficulties concerned his Person, and his declared Puipose. From verses forty-one to fifty-one we 
have the story of the difficulties concerning his Person; and then in verses fifty-two to fifty-nine, the 
difficulties concerning his Purpose. 


As to his Person. 



"The Jews therefore murmured concerning him, because he said, I am the Bread which came down out 
of heaven." As a matter of fact, he did not say that exactly in that form, but it was a perfectly fair 
summary of what he had said, that he was the Bread of life, and that he had come out of heaven. 

"And they said, Is not this Jesus, the Son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know? how doth he 
now say, I am come down out of heaven?" 

We see at once that their difficulty was created by their incomplete knowledge of him. There is a sense 
in which it can be understood. The mystery of his Person had not been revealed, nor could be. As he 
moved amongst them, he was to them a Man, and nothing more. They thought they knew all about him. 
They thought they knew his father and his mother. Seeing that they thought they had perfect knowledge, 
the problem of course presented itself at once as to how he could say that he had come out of heaven. 

It was perfectly natural. 1 think very likely you and I would have said the same thing under the same 
circumstances. They could not know the mystery of his Person. If Mary had ever attempted to explain it, 
she would have been laughed out of court. 1 feel perfectly sure that one element of the sword that pierced 
her soul was the constant suspicion under which she lived. 

But if we recognize that, let us recognize this also. They had no right to come to the conclusion that they 
knew all about him. We never have any right, in our judgment of our fellow-beings, to say we know all 
about them. These men evidenced what our Lord had rebuked, a lack of spiritual apprehension and 
discernment of any kind. They said, we know all about him, and therefore his claim cannot be true. It 
was a false method of approach. They were completely bewildered. Their problem arose because of their 
ignorance, an ignorance in which they were content to rest, instead of investigating what he was saying. 
They had sought him, not because they had seen the sign. They had seen the wonder, but they had not 
seen the sign, had not caught the significance. In order to direct their minds to the level of the spiritual he 
had spoken at length to them, and made his claim. They still saw nothing. 

Now how did our Lord answer their difficulty? First of all it is to be observed that he did not correct their 
blunder. He did not say to them. No, you are wrong at that point. I am not the Child of Joseph and Mary. 
He ignored it. But he did that which was equivalent in another way. He first of all told them the reason 
why they could not understand him. 

"Murmur not among yourselves. No man can come to me, except the Father Which sent me draw him." 

Then he flung in again that little sentence which he had already used, and which he repeated later, with 
regard to the ultimate, 

"And I will raise him up in the last day." 

Thus in another way, in different words, he was saying to those people exactly what he had said to 
Nicodemus in the first year. Nicodemus had said, we know thou art a teacher come from God; and Christ 
in effect had said to him, you cannot know anything, you cannot see, you cannot enter into the realm 
over which God is reigning, the Kingdom of God, unless you are born again. So to these people he said, 
The reason why you do not apprehend is to be found in the fact that no man can know all about me, and 
reach me in fellowship, except the Father Which sent me, draw him. 

Then notice particularly that while relationship with Jesus Christ depends upon God’s action, it is 
equally true that it depends upon our response. He quoted here this remarkable word, 

"It is written in the prophets. And they shall all be taught of God." 


Mark the significance. You cannot come to me, said Jesus, except you are drawn; but that is no excuse 
for your ignorance, because God is drawing you; "They shall all be taught of God.” 



Then what follows is full of significance; 


"Everyone that hath heard from the Father, and hath learned, cometh unto me." 

Mark the two things; the drawing of God, and learning by man, which means that on his part there must 
be response. So, in language full of mystic value, he told these people that the real reason for their 
blindness was found in the fact that they were not learning, were not responsive to the Divine drawing; 
and until they were, there could be no apprehension, "Except a man be born anew, he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God." 

Then going on concerning himself, 

"Not that any man hath seen the Father, save he Which is from God, he hath seen the Father." He was 
referring to the claim that he had made, that he had come down from heaven. In this connection he said, 
"He that believeth hath eternal life," and repeated his claim, "I am the Bread of life. Your fathers did eat 
the manna in the wilderness, and they died." He thus went back to their own reference to the manna, and 
contrasted it with himself. "This is the bread which cometh down out of heaven, that a man may eat 
thereof, and not die.” Again, reiterating his claim, he said, "I am the living Bread Which came down out 
of heaven; if any man eat of this Bread, he shall live for ever; yea, and the Bread which I will give is my 
flesh, for the life of the world." 

Mark the significance of this. What did he mean when he spoke of "My flesh?" 1 think we must interpret 
that by going back to the beginning of the Gospel, to the great central declaration of the Prologue, "The 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among us." "The Word became flesh"; was another way of saying, that 
when he came into the world, God created a new humanity, grafted on to the old by an immaculate 
conception and virgin birth. His flesh was a new humanity. That is the living Bread, "the Word was 
made flesh." His flesh was thus given for the life of the world; and the sustenance and satisfaction of 
human life can only be found as that life, that new human life, typified under that great word "flesh," 
because revealed in flesh, is taken, assimilated, and enters into human experience. 

And so we come to the second difficulty, growing out of his answer to the first, that of his puipose. 

"The Jews therefore strove one with another, saying. How can this Man give us his flesh to eat?" 

This again was a quite understandable question, because they were thinking only in the realm of the 
physical and the material; while all the time our Lord was using these things in order to illustrate the 
realm of the eternal and the spiritual. Spiritual blindness characterized them still. How can a Man impart 
his own humanity to another man, so that other man shall assimilate it, and find the life of that humanity 
dominating his own? How can this be? It was a pertinent suggestion on their level. They had not caught 
the significance. They had not understood that he was speaking of his entire personality. 

And so we pass to his answer to them. He introduced it again with that formula he used when he would 
re-arrest attention. 

"Verily, verily, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have not life in 
yourselves.” 

The term "flesh," standing, as we have said, for the whole fact of his human nature, the term "blood" was 
at least a suggestion of his death. He was using figurative language, and he said, Unless you eat that 
flesh, unless you partake of that humanity; and unless you drink of that blood, unless you enter into the 
experience that comes by the way of the shedding of blood, you have no life in yourselves. 

Then he made again his positive claim: 

"He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life"; 



and again the reference to the ultimate, 


"1 will raise him up at the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me, an dl in him." The result of that feeding and that 
drinking, of that assimilation of that new human nature through the mystery of blood, is that of vital 
union. 

Thus our Lord, under these confessedly startling figures of speech, all growing out of his claim to be the 
Bread of life, claimed that humanity can find in him that which will sustain and satisfy all its deepest 
need. 

And so we come to the record of the results among his disciples of this teaching. 

"Many therefore of his disciples, when they heard this, said, This is a hard saying." 

I said at the beginning of this study that if any of us had been inclined to say in the presence of these 
mystic words and teachings of Jesus — in which through illustration he was endeavouring to lift men out 
of their materialized thinking into the realm of spiritual truth, of the essential fact of human nature — 
that it was a hard saying, I hoped that we had not said it, as they meant it. As a matter of fact the word 
"hard" (skleros ), means harsh, rough, objectionable. Hard there does not mean obscure, but offensive. 
Many of his disciples said, This is a hard saying. Now, we cannot go any further with him. They did not 
mean that what he said was obscure. It was perhaps obscure, but they did not mean that. They meant it 
was offensive, the idea of eating his flesh, and drinking his blood. They broke with him there. I am quite 
content to leave that without any lengthy comment, save to say that attitude towards that kind of 
teaching, which is central to the record of the earthly ministry of our Lord, has often raised that kind of 
objection. It has been said that the hymn, 

"Not all the blood of beasts 
On Jewish altars slain," 

represented a "religion of the shambles." Horrible phrase, but revealing the same attitude. 

Now what had our Lord to say to them? 

"Jesus, knowing in himself that his disciples were murmuring at this, said unto them, Doth this cause you 
to stumble? What then if ye should behold the Son of man ascending where he was before?" 

What did he mean? Is what I am saying to you about eating my flesh and drinking my blood, causing 
you to stumble? Is there something objectionable in that? What if you see the Son of man ascending 
where he was before? Did he mean, If this caused you to stumble, how will you be caused to stumble 
presently when I go back whence I came? That is certainly what he meant; but involved in it was his 
recognition of the fact that he was moving ultimately to a Cross, a shameful and ignominious death, the 
Cross that was to the Jew a stumblingblock, and to the Greeks foolishness. He was about to ascend 
where he was before, but by the way of the Cross. A little later on, in chapter twelve, he said, "I if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself." "From the earth" is too weak. Ek is the Greek 
word, "I if I be lifted up out of the earth." How was he lifted up out of the earth? By the way of the 
Cross. Yes, but it was not the Cross alone. It was the Cross, followed by the resurrection, and the 
ascension. He was going back, but he must go that way; and he was telling them that if they stumbled 
when they listened to language which they could not perfectly apprehend, how would they do in that 
dark hour, to human seeming, that was coming to them when he thus ascended? 

And now, right in the midst, occurs his statement which illuminates everything; 



"It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that I have spoken unto you are 
spirit, and are life." 


They were listening to what he said about eating his flesh, and drinking his blood, wholly on the level of 
the material. Then he said, "the flesh profiteth nothing." As though he had said to them. Do not be 
blinded by the dust of the physical and the material. See through the things I am saying to you. The flesh, 
as you are thinking of it, profits nothing; the words that I speak to you are spirit, and they are life. It was 
his appeal to them to recognize that the ultimate was not the flesh, but the spirit. But the flesh was 
definite and positive. It was. Yet the Incarnation itself was of value, and of value only, because through it 
men are brought to God who is Spirit. Not even the material in the actuality of the flesh of Jesus was of 
any value save as it was the means by which men apprehended, and were drawn nearer to God. "In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God ... and the Word became 
flesh ... and we beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten Son of the Father ... No man hath seen 
God at any time, but the Son, ... hath declared him." God declared through Incarnation is the ultimate 
value of Incarnation. The moment we take this chapter of John, or take any of these things, and make 
them the ultimate in our thinking and our religion, we are out of touch with the spiritual. It is only as we 
pass through them, it is only as we recognize that when we come to the Table of the Lord, the material is 
nothing at all, save as it may be a suggestion of that which lies behind it, that we find its true value. "The 
flesh profiteth nothing.” He who had just said, you must eat my flesh, and drink my blood, now distinctly 
said the flesh as flesh alone, profiteth nothing; it is the spirit which is life. That is to say that what is 
suggested by the flesh, is of supreme value, not the flesh. 

And then come these startling words, "Upon this, many of his disciples went back, and walked no more 
with him." John has written that as strongly as it can be written. That kind of thing sifted the ranks of his 
disciples, and there was a definite break with him on the part, not of a few, but of many. 

"Many of his disciples went back, and walked no more with him." Jesus said therefore unto the twelve, 
Would ye also go away? "that is, Do you also want to go?" 

Then was given Peter’s great answer: "Lord, to whom shall we go?" That declared the uselessness of 
going. "Thou hast the words of eternal life." That revealed the reason for staying. Peter had caught 
something of the significance of the teaching, and the statement, "The words that I have spoken are 
spirit, and are life." "Thou hast the words." By them we know that "Thou art the Holy One of God." 

But the sifting took place. "Many went back, and walked no more with him." Hard sayings 1 They were 
only thinking on the level of the material. He had fed the multitude, and they had wanted to make him 
King. He had rebuked them for working for the meat that perished; and then had taken the figure of the 
Bread of life; claiming to be able to satisfy all the needs of human nature. He had figuratively revealed 
the method, eating his flesh, sharing in his humanity; drinking his blood, entering through the gate of 
sacrifice into life. It was a hard saying, offensive to the carnally minded; and yet the saying which 
introduces us to the deepest mystery of spiritual life and religion. 

I think the best place to close this meditation is with Peter’s question. Jesus said, Would you also go 
away? Do you wish to leave me? And Peter said, "To whom shall we go?" Exactly. If we turn our back 
upon him, because our intellect is baffled, because we cannot grasp at first all the spiritual significance of 
what he says, and perhaps never shall on this side of the Glory come to perfect apprehension; are we to 
go back, and part company with him, and leave him? To whom shall we go? Who else would be able to 
meet our deepest need? 

"Now none but Christ can satisfy, 

None other name than his." 

Mystic, strange, even to us in this hour; and yet surely, with that central light burning in the chapter, "It 
is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing," we may enter into the meaning of his teaching, 
and hear him saying again, "I am the Bread of life," and find experimentally the truth of the claim. 



John 7:1 


Joh 7:1-24. 

IN relation to the chronological sequence in the ministry of our Lord, we come now to the 
commencement of the third and final period, that is, from John’s standpoint. 

The first verse is a general one. 

"And after these things Jesus walked in Galilee; for he would not walk in Judaea, because the Jews 
sought to kill him.” The tenses there are all imperfects, and I think we gather the sense better if we render 
it, "After these things Jesus was walking in Galilee, for he did not desire to walk in Judaea, because the 
Jews were seeking to kill him." 

We find the parallels in Matthew sixteen, in Mark eight, and in Luke nine, all connected with the visit to 
Caesarea Philippi. John does not record that visit, nor has he put on record the great confession which 
Peter made there. There are those who have suggested that at the close of chapter six we have John’s 
account of the confession. I do not think the view is tenable; but there is a marked similarity between the 
two incidents. At Caesarea Philippi our Lord asked his disciples, "Who do ye say that I am"; and Simon 
Peter answered, "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” John tells of an occasion when Jesus 
said to the twelve, — the same group, — "Would ye also go away? Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. And we have believed and know that thou art the 
Holy One of God." 

The similarity is self-evident, and yet the difference is so patent that the two occasions cannot be 
confused. Nevertheless they breathe the same atmosphere. The time had come for the commencement of 
the final movement in the work of the Messiah, and I think that the incident recorded by John antedated 
the confession at Caesarea Philippi. He had been saying strange things, "hard sayings" as they said, and 
there was a break, "Many of his disciples went back, and walked no more with him." Then he said to the 
twelve, Do you also want to go? It was Simon who said, "To whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life. And we have believed and know that thou art the Holy One of God." After that they travelled 
up to Tyre and Sidon, and moving back towards Decapolis, they came to Caesarea Philippi; where he 
said, who do you say that I am? and the great confession was made. Then the last six months began. 

The first incident which John records in that period is that of the occurrence of the feast of Tabernacles. 
At the time he was in Galilee, and we are told the reason. He would not, that is, he did not desire, to walk 
in Judaea because the Jews were seeking to kill him. The hostility was becoming more and more intense. 
All the conditions were characterized by unrest. Everything was in turmoil around our Lord. He was the 
one calm, poised, majestic soul. His friends were perplexed. Some of them had gone back to walk no 
more with him. His enemies were becoming more and more bitter. Controversy was surging round him. 
He was engaged in discussions with his enemies, discussions with enquirers, discussions presently with 
his own. 

The feast of Tabernacles was the occasion upon which Jesus, although staying almost exclusively in 
Galilee, broke with that habit, and went back to Jerusalem. This whole chapter, seven, is occupied with 
the story of that feast. 

It is quite evident too that on this visit to Jerusalem, our Lord tarried for some days. The full story 
occupies chapters seven, eight, nine and ten. 

In the story of the feast there are three movements; first he is seen in connection with his brethren and 
the rulers. Then the citizens of the city are perplexed, and he is seen in connection with them and the 
Pharisees. The last movement is the story of what happened on the final day, when he stood and gave his 



great invitation; and the account of the division that followed it. We are now concerned with the story of 
our Lord and his brethren, and the rulers. 


As to his brethren. The approach of the feast precipitated an action on their part. 

"His brethren therefore said unto him, Depart hence, and go into 
Judaea." 

Multitudes were going up to perhaps the most joyous feast of all the year. It lasted seven days, plus one. 
Seven days strictly of ceremony and elaborate ritual; and one final day of less ritual, and probably more 
rejoicing, completing the octave. 

It was as the caravans of pilgrims were travelling to Jerusalem for this feast that his brethren came to 
him, and offered him advice: 

"His brethren therefore said unto him. Depart hence, and go into Judaa, that thy disciples also may 
behold the works which thou doest." Surely a reference to those who had become his disciples in the first 
year, who were still in Judaea, and had not seen him much for the past two years. They reinforced their 
advice by argument as they said: 

"For no man doeth anything in secret, and himself seeketh to be known openly. If thou doest these 
things, manifest thyself to the world." 

What lay behind this advice of his brethren? John does not leave us to surmise. "For even his brethren 
did not believe on him." That does not mean that they were definitely hostile to him. There are those who 
hold that the mother of our Lord bore no other child. There is no warrant for such a view, except what 
has been called an undue solicitude for God, and a mistaken conception of the high and holy sanctity of 
motherhood. There is no doubt whatever that these were the actual brethren of Jesus after the flesh, by 
the same mother, and born subsequently to our Lord. There is no question that he was her Firstborn; but 
why Firstborn if there were no others? Luke says when Jesus began his ministry he was about thirty 
years. By this time he would be three and thirty probably. We know of his two brethren, James and Jude. 
Probably one of them would be a couple of years younger, say thirty-one, and the other, say twenty-nine. 
They had grown up in closest association with him in all his boyhood’s days, and young manhood’s 
days. Now here they appear after three years’ ministry. We saw them with him at the wedding feast in 
Cana. A little later they came again, on the occasion when his mother went for very love of him, to 
persuade him to give up his work, and go home with her. She had come to the conclusion, together with 
them — they were associated with her — that he was beside himself. When they came, and one told him 
his mother and brethren were without, seeking him, he said, who is my mother and my brethren? We do 
not see them again till now. And now John says, "Even his brethren did not believe on him," that is, they 
were not convinced, they were not sure. They had evidently travelled with him in those earliest weeks. 
They had seen the sign at Cana. They had been interested enough to join their mother in an attempt to 
save him from himself. But so far they were not convinced as to his Messiahship. Therefore they came to 
him with the advice of worldly wisdom. Everything they said seemed to be reasonable. What they said in 
effect was. Why are you stopping here in obscure Galilee? If your claims are justified, go to the centre of 
things. Their whole thought is revealed in the words, "Manifest thyself to the world.” 

With very great reverence let us think of what this advice meant to Jesus. He answered them quite 
definitely as we shall see; but when pondering this, the words which came to me were, "Tempted in all 
points like as we are." It was such wise advice by the standards of worldly wisdom. Do not hug the 
shadows. Get into the limelight. Worldly wisdom, yes, quite worldly; and if you want another word, 
devilish wisdom. Get out to the crowds; go into the limelight; do something that leaves no room for 
doubt. Tempted, Oh yes, but without sin. There was no yielding, not for a moment; and yet the very 
affection of his heart on the human level, must have made him susceptible to the good intention of his 
brethren after the flesh, however mistaken they were. 



What then was his answer? First he answered in words; and then in action. The answer in words, "My 
time is not yet come." This is not quite the same word he had used to his mother when he said, "Mine 
hour is not yet come," but it is the same thought. The word "time" here means the season, the set season. 
Whenever reference is made to the hour, the hour is the ultimate, the Cross. Now with the same 
conception of an arranged programme, he said, my season is not come. They said, "Manifest thyself to 
the world." He said, It cannot be done. As for them, he told them their time was always ready. I do not 
think it was an unkind word, or intended to be an unkind word. It was a recognition on his part, and a 
declaration to them, that they were not called to his ministry and work. They could go on with their work 
in the ordinary way. For him the season was not come for doing that which should prove his claims. As 
he had said to his mother, "Mine hour is not yet come"; so now to these his brethren after the flesh he 
said, "My time is not yet come." 

Moreover, he explained the difference between them and him. 

"The world cannot hate you." There is nothing to prevent you going on. "But me it hateth, because I 
testify of it, that its works are evil." A hostile world cannot see me. The world is hostile to me, therefore 
it cannot see. 1 shall never make the world understand until something is done that breaks down the 
hostility of the human heart. His hour came for the manifestation of his glory, when he went all the way 
to the Cross, and through it; and was lifted up out of the earth. That was the manifestation of redeeming 
love, which broke the heart of hostile man. That then was the first part of his answer. 

What was the next? He went up. The consistency of Divine action is often obscure to the small 
consistencies of human wisdom. He said, I am not going up yet; but he went up. But he did not go up to 
do something spectacular in order to produce conviction. John tells us that he went up privately, "as it 
were in secret." I wonder what that really means geographically. I do not know, but I have an idea that 
when he went up, he did not take the high road where the caravans travelled, the usual route. Possibly he 
went through Samaria. 

At that time he was the centre of interest in Jerusalem. He was the One around whom the thoughts of all 
the multitudes were gathered. By this time his fame had spread wider and wider afield, and thousands 
upon thousands had looked upon him, had heard him on many occasions; and many in the countryside 
were in health because of his healing. Therefore "there was much murmuring among the multitudes 
concerning him; some said, he is a good Man; others said. Not so, but he leadeth the multitude astray." 

He went up into the midst of that confusion and that questioning, and that curious interest; and "no man 
spake openly of him for fear of the Jews." The atmosphere is revealed in that statement. The growing and 
bitter hostility of all authority was so evident, that if people talked about him they did it under their 
breath. 

So we come to the second movement, and we see him in connection with the rulers. 

"When it was now in the midst of the feast Jesus went up into the Temple.” 

That would be about the fourth day. Three days had run their course. How long he was there before, we 
cannot tell; but now he went openly into the Temple, and began to teach. He knew the hostility. Had he 
not told his brethren so; but he went up. There was something to be said at that feast. One of his greatest 
utterances must be spoken there and then. There is no account given here of the early stages of his 
teaching; but what John does record, is the effect produced upon those people by his teaching. The 
Temple in Jerusalem was the home and centre of all the learning of the national life. Of his teaching 
there we are told, "The Jews therefore marvelled." Marvelled I For the time being any outburst of 
hostility was suppressed. They said, "How knoweth this Man letters, having never learned?" Once again, 
they were failing of the highest. They were not impressed with the spiritual note, or the ethical intention. 
They would have made him King because he had fed them. When he talked about bread from heaven to 
eat, they challenged him, and said it was absurd, because they were carnal. Now again they were 
impressed, not by any high spiritual and moral significance in what he said. What dip impress them? 

That he had the "letters,” the grammata. "How hath this Man the letters never having learned?" What 



impressed them was the intellectual accent, and knowledge of Jesus. That is the meaning of "the 
grammata, the letters." We speak to-day of a man as being a man of letters. 

Yet, while their marvel reveals their failure, it is significant that these people, not in provincial Nazareth, 
but in the centre of culture heard, not a Man with a Galilean accent, but a Man of intellectual and 
cultured speech. He stood there among men who talked the language of learning, and were learned men; 
they stood and listened to him, and said, he has our accent. How did he get it? 

It was a remarkable admission, but a revelation of their failure. Not the spiritual emphasis, not the moral 
intention, but the learned accent impressed them. It is always a revelation of disastrous failure when 
people are impressed with a learned accent, and miss the spiritual intention and moral value. They had 
missed it. 

Yet thank God, they said it; because it reveals this among other things, that our Lord had the accent of 
the learned. It is a great mistake to suppose that Jesus made no arresting appeal to any except the 
illiterate. He did, and the literati were caught by the language, and the intelligentsia by the accent of 
scholarship. It is as though a lad from the country who might be expected to have the accent of the 
provinces, should arrive in the University, and begin to speak in the language of the schools. I can almost 
hear them. Really, this is most remarkable. This young fellow never went to the Varsity, but he seems to 
have the accent of the schoolmen. That is exactly what they said about Jesus. 

What then was his answer to their "How?” 

"My teaching is not mine, but his that sent me." That is the first time in the records that he distinctly 
declared that whatever he said, was directly from God. He repeated it often afterwards. 

Observe carefully that he referred to his "teaching," not his accent. They were captured by the accent of 
the learned. It was as though he said to them; Do not waste your time with the accent. Get hold of the 
teaching. My teaching is not mine; it is his that sent me. I am the Mouth-piece of God, and if you want to 
prove it, there is one way, said Jesus. 

"He that willeth to do God’s will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it be from God, or whether 1 
speak from myself." This is a passage of which we have often made wrong use. It is said to mean that if 
we will to do God’s will we shall know what God’s will is. But that is not the statement. It is rather that 
if we will to do God’s will, we shall know whether his teaching is God’s or not. The attitude of soul for 
the detection of final authority, is that of willing to do God’s will. When men are wholly, completely 
consecrated to the will of God, and want to do that above everything else, then they find out that Christ’s 
teaching is Divine, that it is the teaching of God. 

John 7:25 

Joh 7:25-36. 

OUR reading began with the words, "Some therefore of them of Jerusalem said." The "therefore" marks 
continuity, and shows that what we have read, and are now to consider, is intimately related with what has 
immediately preceded it. Let us remember that here in chapter seven we begin John’s account of the final 
period in the ministry of our Lord. Chronologically we are just beyond Caesarea Philippi, and the 
confession of Peter. The Lord had now told his disciples for the first time that he was going to the Cross; 
and all recorded from now on, is in the atmosphere of the Cross. 

John’s "therefore" makes us enquire, Therefore/so that/why? What is the reference? Chapter seven is 
wholly occupied with the visit of Jesus to Jerusalem in connection with the Feast of Tabernacles. He had 
very largely abandoned Judaea, because Judaea had proved/n its hostility to him. We were told, at the 
beginning of the chapter, that he walked in Galilee, for he did not desire to walk in Judaea, because the 
Jews sought to kill him. But now we find that for a time, a comparatively brief one, he went up again to 



Jerusalem. The account of that visit runs on to the end of chapter ten. We have had the account, in the first 
movement, of his presence and teaching at the feast, and the problem created by that teaching in the midst 
of the rulers, so that they marvelled and said, "From where has this Man letters, having never learned?" 
We have considered how he answered them, by telling them that his teaching was not his own, that what 
he was saying he had received directly from God. That explains the "therefore" which introduces the 
present section. 

To summarize the section. The inactivity of the hostile rulers raised discussion among some of the 
citizens. Having recorded the story of Jesus and his brethren, and the rulers in connection with the feast, 
John now gives the account of Jesus and the citizens, and the discussion that resulted. 

Now let us examine this story of discussion, ending as it did in a futile attempt to arrest him. We are in 
the atmosphere of definite and fierce hostility; and the story opens by telling us, "Some therefore of them 
of Jerusalem said, Is not this he whom they seek to kill? And lo, he speaks openly, and they say nothing 
to him." The words, "Some... of them of Jerusalem" refers to citizens rather than the rulers. They were 
confronted with something that puzzled them. These citizens evidently knew the determination of the 
rulers to put him to death. They knew more than the Galileans did, who did not measure or understand the 
hostility of the rulers. They said, Is not this the Man they are seeking to kill? The thing that perplexed 
them was the fact of his open speech; and that these hostile rulers were doing nothing. They could not 
understand it. What had happened to the rulers? Why this apparent change of attitude? Was not this the 
Man they wanted to arrest and put to death? Yet here he was, standing in the midst of the multitudes, 
preaching and teaching openly; and the rulers were doing nothing. It was a perplexing situation. If we put 
ourselves in their place, we shall understand their perplexity. What had happened to the rulers? There was 
the Object of their bitter hostility, right in the midst of the feast, and in the midst of the crowds in the 
open courts of the Temple, teaching the multitudes, and the rulers were doing nothing. His brethren had 
advised him to go up to Jerusalem, and show himself openly, to revealed obvious himself to the world. He 
had said, my season is not come. He had dismissed their suggestion. Nevertheless he was now there. We 
are not told that he was working any miracles, but teaching; and the rulers were laying no hands on him. It 
was a perplexing situation to the citizens. We know why the rulers lay no hand on him. 1 do not think they 
knew themselves. The reason is declared presently, but we will postpone the reading of it until we reach 
it. 

Then these citizens discussed the situation. I have no doubt we get the discussion in brief, but it is very 
clear. 

They made a suggestion to account for the inactivity of the rulers; "Can it is/are/be that the rulers indeed 
know that this is the Christ?" The verb to know there means to acquire knowledge, and we get nearer the 
real meaning of what they suggested, if we read, Have they found out after all that this is the Christ? 

These citizens were not affirming that he was the Christ, but were trying to account for this sudden 
strange inactivity of the rulers, when Jesus had put himself in their power by coming and standing in 
Temple courts and teaching openly. They say, What has happened? Can it is/are/be that they have found 
out that he is the Christ? 

But they at once dismissed their own suggestion. "However we know this Man from where he is; but 
when the Christ comes, no one knows from where he is.” Two statements, first that they knew him; 
secondly that when the Christ came, none/not one/no would know from where he came. The second was 
the current opinion at the time. It was being taught by the rabbis that the Christ would suddenly appear, 
and no one would know from where he came, an opinion probably based upon a sentence in Isaiah, 
which, it may be, they misinterpreted, "Who shall declare his generation." It was the popular view at the 
time that no one would know from where he came. That was their conviction, and so they said, we know 
all about him; we know from where he came; and the fact that we know from where he came proves he 
cannot be Messiah. So that cannot be the reason for the inactivity of the rulers, for they must know, as we 
citizens do, from where he is. So their own suggestion had to be dismissed. 



In the midst of the discussion our Lord intervened. He knew what they were saying; he knew their 
perplexity. "Jesus therefore cried in the Temple." This word "cried" is a very strong word, showing that 
what was now said was not said quietly, but under the stress of great emotion. Remember all that had 
preceded this. He had come up to the feast, and had been teaching. He had claimed that the authority for 
his teaching was that it was not his own, it was the teaching of God. Then this discussion had broken out 
about the impotence of the rulers. Then "Jesus cried." It was a great outburst of emotion. One writer has 
said that writing long years after, as John assuredly did, he could still hear the protesting accents of Jesus. 
It was not a quiet statement this. He "cried in the Temple." 

Now let us listen to what he said. 1 wonder if we know what he meant. He said, "You both know me, and 
know from where I am." Let us halt with that. Did he mean that to be taken literally? Was he admitting 
they were correct when they said, "We know this Man from where he is?" Or was it a statement 
characterized by irony? You know me; and you know me from where I Am! Or was it said in the accents 
of scorn for them, and as a rebuke of their suppressed conviction concerning him? Perhaps it is better to 
leave that question an open one. I am not going to answer my questions save to say that perhaps the two 
elements merge in what he said. 

But he had not done. "And I am not come of myself, but he that sent me is true, whom you know not.” 
They said, we know all about him. He cannot be the Messiah. He said, you know me; is that your claim? 
Well, listen again, what 1 have been telling you before, I am not come of Myself — I am sent. 

And then this final statement, "Whom you know not." The One who sent me, "you know not." It is as 
though our Lord said to these men, whether they knew him or not, whether their boast was an empty one 
or not, whether they were suppressing a conviction and certainty or not; the one sure thing was that they 
did not know God. On the other hand he did, "I know him; because I am from him." 

"They sought therefore to take him." Notice/note/see/mark/sign these "therefores." "Therefore," why? 
Because of the claim he was making. All through this Gospel of John there is the revelation of the fact 
that the deepest reason of hostility to him was, as they supposed, his blasphemy. It began in chapter five, 
when he said, "My Father works even until now, and I work." They then had said, he makes himself equal 
with God. Here again for the same reason, they sought to take him. 

Then we come to the real reason for the inactivity of the rulers. "No man laid his hand on him.” Why not? 
"His hour was not yet come." That revealing sentence at once sets the Lord before us in the deepest truth 
concerning himself, his presence, and his mission. That is why they could not lay hands on him. His hour 
was not yet come. The rulers of the people would have killed him, and the citizens were inclined to arrest 
him, and bring him before the Sanhedrim, and put an end to his supposed blasphemy; but they could not 
lay a hand on him. Surrounded by the protecting power of God, they could not lift a hand to touch him. If 
we study this story of the life of Jesus, and try to account for it on the ground of what is purely natural, we 
constantly break down. Why did they not lay hands on him? There he was, an unarmed citizen, just a 
Galilean peasant; and there were the men of authority and power, hostile, wanting to kill him, but they 
laid no hands on him. 

Then follows the statement: "But of the multitude many believed on him." Two things are seen operating. 
He was winning his way with some, "They believed on him." Such talked in his defence, "When the 
Christ shall come, — when the fact materializes, — will be/he do more signs than those which this Man 
has done?" That reveals a popular reaction in favour of him. Then the Pharisees heard the multitude 
"murmuring these things concerning him." Therefore they would act. The expression "chief priests" refers 
not merely to Annas and Caiaphas, but to the whole priestly caste, as banded together. It had become a 
political party. "The chief priests and the Pharisees sent officers to take him." They were determined to 
lay hands on him, determined to stop this kind of thing, determined to put an end to the movement in his 
favour that was ever and immediately revealing itself. They would act officially. They sent officers. They 
could not do so except under the authority of the Sanhedrim. That authority gained, they sent officers to 
take him. That is all so far. We will finish that in our next study. 



"Jesus therefore said." Once more a revealing "therefore." These men were sent, he knew, he saw them 
come. We can visualize the crowds all about him. The strange conflict and discussion, ebbing and flowing 
for and against him. He saw these officers arrive, and knew the purpose of their coming. Therefore he 
spoke. Among all the things recorded as having fallen from the lips of Jesus, none/not one/no, when 
rightly apprehended, are more startling and arresting than these. "Yet a little while am I with you, and I go 
to him that sent me. You shall seek me, and shall not find me; and where 1 am, you cannot come." 

The significance of those few sentences is not discovered until among other things, we watch the tenses. 
He said, "Yet a little while am I with you." Present tense. 1 am here, and I am going to stay here a little 
while; and then 1 am going back to him that sent me. I am here, as 1 have told you, sent; not on my own 
authority, sent. Presently I am going back. He did not tell them when. He did not tell them how. He 
simply said in effect to them, 1 am here in a programme, a Divinely arranged programme. I am here, sent, 
and I am remaining a little while; and then I am going back. You shall seek me; future tense. Then finally, 
the present tense, "and where 1 am, you cannot come." Not where I am going, you cannot come; but, 
"Where I am, you cannot come." 

There he stood. The officers had come to arrest him, and he talked in language such as we can find on the 
lips of none/not one/no other man in all human history. He talked in a language in which there merged all 
tenses. He talked with cosmic consciousness. He talked as One utterly disdainful of the hostility directed 
against him. It is as though he had said, I know what you are here for. 1 know you have been sent, you 
have been seeking me. Therefore, hear me. I am staying a little while, and then I am going back to the 
One who sent me. I am here because I am sent; and I am here until that is accomplished for which I have 
been sent. Then I am going back. Notice/note/see/mark/sign the quiet august majesty of it. Again; 
presently you will seek me and you will not find me; I shall not be here presently. 1 am going back to the 
One who sent me. I am here now, but where I am, you cannot come. You cannot arrest me. You cannot 
lay hands on me, until the time in the economy of God arrives, and that will be — when that is done for 
which I am here. I am here yet a little while, and then 1 am going back to him who sent me, and in the 
mean time you are powerless. You cannot come where I am. 

And they did not come, and they did not arrest him. There is something of sanctified and glorious humour 
in the situation. They were sent to arrest him, the representatives of authority. They went, and when they 
arrived, they heard him talking. Then they went back empty-handed. When they arrived, their masters 
said, Where is he? and they made that significant answer, "Never man so spoke." We were sent to arrest 
him, but he arrested us. We were sent to lay hands on him; he laid no hands on us, but he paralyzed us by 
the majesty of his speech. "Never man so spoke." 

Keep all this in its setting. It was the last period of his ministry; hostility was becoming more and more 
noted/seen/marked; difficulties were crowding upon him; challenges were constantly offered to him 
concerning his Person, concerning his purpose, concerning his teaching, concerning himself. The conflict 
around him thickened. The supreme revelation, while we are made conscious of the conflict and the 
difficulties, is that of the quiet, calm dignity of "the Word made flesh.” His language was that of eternal 
consciousness, governing temporal conditions. Sent of God, and therefore all the ages in harmony with 
the span of his earthly life. The three and a half years of ministry linked with eternity. No blundering man 
is this, no earthly politician, manipulating events in order to produce results; but One who says, 1 am sent; 
1 will be here a little longer; presently you won’t find me. In the meantime, where 1 am, you cannot come. 
Eternal consciousness governing temporal conditions; and therefore, cosmic procedure amid chaotic 
conditions. Chaos everywhere, break-up everywhere; and yet we hear him speak, and we find the speech 
of One who is no victim, no child of circumstances; but the Son of God, the Logos incarnate, and all the 
majesty of the eternities, and the authority of God merge in his attitudes and in his speech. 

John 7:37 


Joh 7:37-8:1. 



IN this paragraph we have the account of the last things in connection with the feast of Tabernacles. 
Everything preceding, in this chapter, has been preliminary, and leading to this. Here we have recorded 
the great call of Jesus, fittingly uttered at this feast. 

The relation of our Lord to the great feasts is a subject of interest. Here we see him at the feast of 
Tabernacles, with all its historic associations, virtually showing how in and through him, all that the feast 
had. typified, was being fulfilled. At the Cross, we see him fulfilling the significance of Passover. Luke 
put it very clearly about Pentecost, when he said, "The Day of Pentecost was now being fulfilled." 

John tells us that this was the last day; and the last day of the feast was the eighth. The feast proper lasted 
seven days, but to the seven — there was added an eighth; and by Levitical law, that day was always 
observed as a Sabbath. We are familiar with the facts of the ritual of the feast as it was then observed. A 
great deal had been added to the Mosaic requirements in the ritual of the Temple at the time. A 
recognition of this will help us in considering the call of Jesus. 

Some Jewish writers tell us that during the observance of the feast for seven days, on each day water was 
carried in golden vessels from the Pool of Siloam, and poured out in the presence of assembled 
worshippers in the Temple. Other Jewish writers tell us that for seven days there was a procession of the 
priests, who went with empty vessels, either to Siloam’s Pool, or outside the city to the brook Kidron, 
filled their vessels with water, and came back, chanting parts of the Great Hallel, then pouring out the 
water within the Temple courts. They tell us moreover that the symbolism related to two facts, one, that 
God had supplied their need with water in the wilderness, a physical provision; the other, that promises 
had been made, as in Ezekiel, and more briefly in Joel, and in Zechariah; that there should come a day 
when rivers of water should revivify the desert lands, a spiritual significance. This observance continued 
for seven days. On the last day there was no procession of the priests, no carrying of the golden vessels 
of water; and the omission was as significant as the observance had been. The omission was to show, 
first that now there was no need for the supernatural supply of water, because they were no longer in the 
wilderness, but in the land; and secondly, that the great promises of spiritual refreshment had not yet 
been fulfilled. 

That is the background; and the moment we recognize it, we see that for those listening multitudes, 
especially such as appreciated the value of their own ritual, there was something very significant in the 
fact that Jesus stood that day, the day when they were no longer carrying the waters, and cried, "If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink. He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of 
his inner life shall flow the rivers of living water." 

John says, "Jesus stood and cried." We are arrested by that word "stood," because the attitude of the 
teacher was never that of standing. The teacher always sat. But on this occasion it is distinctly and 
emphatically stated that he stood; which means that he was taking the position of a Herald, with a great 
proclamation to make. 

Again we are arrested by the word John uses here, when he says not that Jesus stood and said, but that 
"Jesus stood and cried." We came across that word in our previous study, in verse twenty-eight. There 
we read that "Jesus therefore cried in the Temple, teaching and saying." The verb is one that shows he 
spoke with strong emotion. In each case it was a great outburst. A little while before, it was an outburst 
of protest; now it was an outburst, not of protest, but of invitation. In each case a great emotional cry 
passed the lips of Jesus. He stood as a Herald, and he cried. What he said, and the effects produced, are 
recorded in this paragraph. 

After the record of what Jesus said, John, in verse thirty-nine, has given us an interpretation. "This spake 
he of the Spirit, which they that believed on him were to receive; for the Spirit was not yet," — and our 
translators have supplied a word — "given." The text says, "The Spirit was not yet." Of course that 
cannot mean that the Spirit was not yet in existence, nor that the Spirit had not previously been active. 
The sense cannot be interpretated better than by the word "given." Let us consider this interpretation, 
before considering the call in itself. 



"This spake he of the Spirit," who "was not yet given; because Jesus was not yet glorified." We have to 
remember that John was writing this long years after; and, from his knowledge of all that transpired 
subsequently. Looking back, he understood what Jesus had meant that day. I wonder if John understood 
at the time. I very much doubt it. In an earlier stage in his story he recorded something Jesus said, 
"Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up"; and then said that the disciples understood it 
after he was risen from the dead. So here, I have no doubt he was looking back, and looking back, in the 
light of the things that had transpired, from the hour in which he heard his Lord utter this great 
proclamation, he said. He spake of the Spirit, which was not then yet given. 

These words reveal the Lord’s consciousness of the persistent lack that characterized those among whom 
his ministry was exercised. We have seen it all the way through. We have seen the people listening to 
Jesus from a material standpoint only, always seeming to miss the spiritual. After the feeding of the five 
thousand, John records how he rebuked them for that very thing. When he spoke of his own flesh as 
meat for the world, he told them the flesh profited nothing; the Spirit was the supreme thing. Here was a 
recognition of that persistent lack. From the hour when he said to Nicodemus a man must be bom anew, 
born of the Spirit; all the way through we have seen materialized thinking, and materialized living. "The 
Spirit not yet.” "Not yet" was an evident reference to something new that took place afterwards; an 
evident reference to Pentecost, and the coming of the Holy Spirit then. Jesus was thinking of that, and 
speaking in terms which revealed that fulfilment would come by the coming of the Holy Spirit, in that 
new way. 

Then mark the significance of this. John tells us why the Spirit was not yet given in that new way. "Jesus 
was not yet glorified." And again John, looking back, was writing as the result of what he had learned. 
On the last page in John concerning the public ministry of Jesus, in chapter twelve, we have the story of 
the coming of the Greeks, in connection with which Jesus said; "The hour is come, that the Son of man 
should be glorified. Verily, verily, 1 say unto you. Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it 
abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit." "The hour is come when the Son of God 
should be glorified." He was referring to his Cross. Here John referred to the same thing, and in the same 
way, in terms of victory, of glory. Jesus was not then glorified. He had not passed to his Cross, and his 
passion baptism, and to his resurrection; and therefore "the Spirit was not yet." But though the Spirit was 
not yet given, because Jesus was not yet glorified, nevertheless he uttered this great call, the full 
significance of which could only come by the way of his Cross, and by the way of that which resulted 
from the Cross, the coming in a new manner, of the Holy Spirit. 

Now we listen to the voice of Jesus. He said two things, quite separate from each other, but for ever 
joined to each other. First, "If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink"; a most amazing thing. 
Notice carefully. "If any man" — mark the universality of it. "Thirst," mark the absence of anything in 
the nature of specializing. Whatever the thirst may be, whether it be spiritual, a passion for purity and 
power; or whether it be in the region of the affectional nature; he challenges the agony of humanity, the 
clamant cry of the race, thirsting, thirsting. "If any man thirst," whatever his thirst may be, "let him come 
to me, and drink." He challenged universal thirst, and declared that he was able to quench it, whatever it 
might be. Now, in that first saying, there is only room for two people. Who are they? A thirsty soul and 
Jesus. "If any man" — He is individualizing. The crowds were all round about him. He broke the crowds 
up into their component parts, and separated every man from every other man. Any man, individually, to 
him. Two people can get into that first word, only two. Who are they? Jesus and me. Let each say that 
for himself or herself. What am I thirsty for? What is the clamant cry in the centre of my life? Whatever 
it is, Christ is still saying, "Come to me, and drink." He claimed, and he claims, to be able to quench all 
human thirst. 

The next saying was not purely personal. It was entirely relative, but it is linked with the personal. "He 
that believeth on Me" — that is the man who hears my call and obeys it, the man that comes to me with 
his thirst that it may be quenched, "he that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his inner 
life shall flow the rivers." How many people are in that verse? You never know. Supposing I hear that 
call and obey it; my thirst is quenched, then what? Out of me the rivers flow, and how far they will flow 



I shall never know, how many people’s thirst will be quenched from the rivers flowing out of my life, 
because I am satisfied with Jesus, no one will ever know. "He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath 
said, out of his life shall flow the rivers"; all the rivers, described by Ezekiel, that come by the way of the 
altar, and underneath the threshold, and spread to the Arabah, the desert land; and everywhere they 
come, there is life. 

Mark the inter-relationship between these two sayings. I never can get into the second part of that verse, 
save through the first part. As long as I am a thirsty soul, 1 can supply no rivers that quench the thirst of 
other souls. In one of our great hymns there are two lines, which I never sing without thinking of this call 
of Jesus, 

"Thou, oh Christ, art all I want." 

That is the language of the man who has heard his call, and has gone to him for the quenching of his 
thirst. What is the next line? 

"More than all in thee, I find." 

That is the overflowing life. There can be no overflowing life, until the life is filled and satisfied. 

In passing, do not forget that group of men standing there, listening to Jesus, sent by the high priests to 
arrest him. They heard him speak those things of stupendous significance. A little while ago they had 
heard him say. Where I am, you cannot come. You cannot touch me; you cannot lay hands on me. I am 
here now. I am going back when the programme is done, to him that sent me; and until that programme 
is done, you cannot touch me. They heard that; and then they heard this. They were listening, and they 
listened to words more wonderful than human ears had ever heard uttered before. All the suggestiveness 
of the past, claimed by One as being fulfilled in himself. 

And so we pass to consider the immediate results. What happened? There was division. Christ has 
always been divisive, and will be until, in the process of time, and in the fulfilment of the Divine 
economy, he shall have gathered all wheat into his garner, and flung out all chaff to be burned. 

"Some ... said, This is of a truth the prophet." We have come across that reference two or three times, 
"The Prophet." Undoubtedly the reference was to Moses’ prediction in Deuteronomy, that God would 
send them a prophet like unto himself. They did not for a single moment seem to think of this as a 
Messianic promise. They believed a prophet was coming, and they said, This is he. That thought had 
emerged when they had talked about manna, so now, when he talks about water. Had not Moses 
produced water super-naturally in the wilderness? Yes, they said, This is undoubtedly the prophet. 

Others said, This is the Christ. Then "Some of them said, What, doth the Christ come out of Galilee?" 
These people had been saying, we know all about him, whence he is; and a little earlier they had said, we 
know his father and mother; and on this very day they had declared they knew whence he was, and they 
still thought that they did. But how ignorant they were still, even as to the actual facts of the case. Out of 
Galilee, they said; we know perfectly well the Messiah is coming from Bethlehem, the city of David. 
That was — where he had come from. So, not only were they at fault, in that they had no recognition of 
the spiritual and profound fact of his personality, they were also ignorant of the local facts. Finally, some 
were so hostile that they would fain have laid hands on him, and taken him before the Sanhedrim. 

Why would they have taken him to the Sanhedrim? What inspired that section of the crowd that would 
like to have arrested him, and handed him over to his enemies? They had caught the tremendous 
significance of what he had said about being able to quench human thirst, and his claim that if men 
believed on him, through them should flow the rivers. They thought it was blasphemy. We have seen that 
before. It began in chapter five, when he made himself equal with God, and again and again they 
understood his claim, but rejected it. They were quite right in their understanding of the claims he was 
making, but they did not accept them; therefore they would arrest him. So after that great proclamation 
we see that divided crowd. 



Now what followed? The return of the officers without him. These were orderlies from the Temple, who 
were under the command of the Sanhedrim. When it is said that the priests and the Pharisees sent to take 
him, it is a way of declaring that an official decision had been arrived at to arrest him. These orderlies 
would not have proceeded at the command of any one single ruler, and the Sanhedrim was still sitting, 
waiting for the officers to bring Jesus back. All the attitudes of high priests and scribes and elders (to 
name the constituent parts of the Sanhedrim) in connection with Jesus were illegal. The Sanhedrim never 
met on the Sabbath day, but they met that day. It was a Sabbath, it was the eighth day. All the sanctity of 
the Sabbath was round about it, and yet their hostility permitted them to break the law. When these 
orderlies went back without him, they challenged them; "Why did ye not bring him?" Their answer 
stands on record, another of those incidental things which are sublime, "Never man so spake." What a 
curious reason to give for disobedience. 1 hardly like to suggest a similitude, but supposing, that for any 
reason, the officers of the Government were sent to arrest a man in Hyde Park, and they came back 
presently without him; and the authorities said, Where is he? and they said, Never man spoke like that. It 
is a most amazing thing. They were sent to arrest him. They could not do it; they could not lay hands on 
him. Why have you not brought him? The only answer is, Never Man spoke like that. We could not 
stretch a hand out to touch him, and the reason was we heard him talk. They may have heard a great deal 
more than is recorded in those few sentences, but they were enough. They heard him speak in the 
language of supreme disdain in the presence of hostility manifested by the rulers. Then they had heard 
him utter those tremendous words, challenging the thirst of humanity, and declaring that if men would 
believe on him, out of their lives should flow rivers of water and blessing. They went back, and said, No, 
we did not arrest him; he arrested us. We laid no hands on him, but he laid on us the superlative spell of 
his speech. We heard him say such things as we never heard before. 1 am not going to suggest that they 
meant this; but whether they meant it or not, this is the full significance of what they said. They said, 
"Never Man so spake." They were quite right. It was not the voice of a man merely; it was the voice of 
God. That is what he had said, when the rulers said, "Whence hath this Man these letters,” "My doctrine 
is not mine, but his that sent me." Here it was ratified in the confession of a group of men, not perhaps 
apprehending the fulness of what they said; but saying honestly what they felt at the moment, "Never 
man so spake." We may put the emphasis where perhaps they never put it — "Never man so spake." No 
mere man can challenge all humanity, and declare his ability to quench its thirst; no mere man could say 
that by confidence in him, rivers shall flow from those reposing such confidence, for the blessing of 
others. That was the speech of God. 

The story ends with the account of the anger of the rulers, and their scorn, and their satire, Are you also 
deceived? And then that word, so singularly human, "Hath any of the rulers believed on him, or of the 
Pharisees?" Has any notable person taken up this matter? The question of false pride. And finally the 
contempt for the crowd. Remember these were the spiritual and moral and civil rulers, whose chief 
concern ought to have been the welfare of the people. Listen, "But this multitude which knoweth not the 
law are accursed." We see the type of those who were in opposition to Christ. 

But there was one voice raised in defence. Nicodemus, being one of them, which means he was a 
member of the Sanhedrim, raised his voice on behalf of Jesus on the lines of strict justice. Then again the 
contempt expressed itself, "Art thou also of Galilee? Search and see that out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet." That is all. It is a story of strange tumult. 

How does it end? There is no question whatever that the fifty-third verse of chapter seven, and verse one 
of chapter eight should be kept together. "They went, they went every man unto his own house; but Jesus 
went to the mount of Olives." That is all I know. If I may be allowed the figure of speech, there the 
curtain drops. 

"They went every man to his own house." There may be so much in that. They had houses to go to, and 
they went. Jesus — "Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head." He "went unto the mount of Olives." They scattered, that promiscuous crowd, to 
their own homes, back to the quietness and the comfort, oh, it may be to the disturbance created by 
conscience, I do not know. Jesus went to the mount of Olives; and he went into a greater peace than they, 



a greater quietness than they. He went, as his custom was, unquestionably to the peace and the strength 
of communion with God. 


John 8:2 

Joh 8:2-30. 

THIS section begins with a paragraph (verses two to eleven) often described as a doubtful paragraph; 
and there is reason for such description. In the King James Version there is nothing to suggest that there 
is any question about it. When the English revisers did their work, and when the American revisers did 
theirs, the two companies were in agreement that there is a doubt as to whether this story came from the 
pen of John. Consequently those who use the Revised Version will find the paragraph, beginning with 
the fifty-third verse of the seventh chapter, and running through the eleventh verse of chapter eight, put 
within brackets. That is so in the English, and American Revisions. If we consult the Greek Texts, we 
find that Westcott and Hort have lifted the paragraph out completely, and inserted it as an addendum at 
the end of the book. Nestle’s Text has restored it to its place, but has put it in brackets. 

It is very doubtful as to whether John wrote it. I am not going to be over-dogmatic, but personally I do 
not think he did. There are many internal evidences, that it was not from his pen. In some old 
manuscripts, the paragraph is found in the Gospel of Luke. Possibly it was added by the hand of that 
remarkable extra-illustrator, Papias. 

Evidently, however, all those who have examined it, and who are not sure of authorship, feel that there is 
something about it which makes them feel that they cannot leave it out. Westcott and Hort were 
convinced that it ought not to be — where it is; so they put it in at the end of the book, but they put it in. 
Added probably by some other pen, I still believe it to be in strict chronological sequence. I propose 
therefore to treat it as authentic, and in proper sequence historically. 

We have then in this section three matters; the incident recorded in verses two to eleven; then in one 
verse (verse twelve), the great claim of Jesus, which in the sequence of John, is the second of the great "I 
am’s"; and then following, from verse thirteen to the end, we are again in the atmosphere of opposition, 
and questioning, and discussion. 

This incident is one of the most fascinating and beautiful, in some ways, in all the account of the 
ministry of our Lord. It is very startling. It is very revealing also, of the attitude of his enemies towards 
him, and principally of himself. The thing occurred, we are told, in the early morning; "And early in the 
morning he came again into the Temple." It follows quite naturally the story of the preceding chapter, 
that of the feast of Tabernacles, the last day of the feast, the eighth, when he had uttered his great call, 
challenging human thirst. He had spent the night in the mount of Olives. Every man had gone to his own 
house; Jesus had gone to the mount of Olives; and early in the morning he came, the day after the feast. 
The dispersing crowds would characterize that morning; with many still lingering. If we glance on for a 
moment to verse twenty, we find that "He spake in the treasury." That refers to the courts of the women, 
where the treasury was situated. 

When on the previous day he had made his great call, "If any man thirst," he had stood, which marked a 
distinct difference in his attitude for the moment. He stood as a Herald. Now he went back and resumed 
the attitude of the Teacher, he sat down. When he stood, and uttered that call. He was not teaching, but 
making a proclamation. Now, going back, he again assumed the position of the Teacher. The crowds 
gathered round him. As they listened to him, there was a stir, a movement in the crowd, and there came 
into the midst certain scribes and Pharisees, bringing a woman. It is impossible to read the story without 
realizing the brutal indelicacy of their action. Whatever this woman had done, and however guilty she 
was, legally they had no right to drag her into the public gaze. The Sanhedrim had its sittings in the very 
next part of the Temple to where Jesus was teaching. Probably they intended to take her there presently; 
but they had no right to drag her into publicity. With the same brutal indelicacy they told her story; as 



they said she had been "taken in the very act." It was brutal, but I shall always be glad they said it, 
because it leaves no doubt whatever about this woman’s guilt. It was not a question of hearsay. 


We can visualize that scene in the early morning, Jesus sitting as a Teacher, the people gathered round 
about him, and this interruption of rulers, religious and moral rulers, custodians of morality, hounding in 
a woman, and laying bare her sin to the crowd. 

Then they raised their question. Moses commands that such should be stoned. What sayest thou? John is 
careful to tell us their motive in saying this. "This they said, tempting him, that they might have whereof 
to accuse him." They were trying to put him in an awkward place, on the horns of a dilemma. Roman 
law said that life must not be taken except with Roman authority. Moses said she was to be stoned. What 
would he say about this? If he said she was to go free, he would be contradicting the Mosaic law. If he 
said she was to be stoned, he would be involving himself with the Roman authorities. 

Then follows the matchless story. What did he do? He stooped down and wrote. No, I cannot tell you 
what he wrote. I have often wondered, and read the legends, and they are all suggestive. What he wrote 
we do not know, but the attitude was everything. It was the attitude of attention to something else, and 
refusal to satisfy his questioners. It was the attitude of dismissal. 

But they would not let him alone. They were determined to have an answer; and so John says that "He 
lifted up himself, and said, Whosoever among you is sinless." This is the only place in the New 
Testament where this particular word occurs. It is not merely. Whosoever among you never sinned. It is 
far more than that. It means literally, sinless. "Let him first cast a stone at her." 

In these words he did not answer their enquiry in the realm of comparison between Moses and his own 
opinion. It is as though he had said, I am not discussing Moses with you. If that is the law of Moses, let it 
stand as a law; but if I do not discuss the law or the sentence, I am here to appoint the executioners. In 
that saying our Lord revealed for all time this principle, that sinlessness is the only qualification for 
punishing. That sentence put me out of the stone-throwing business for the rest of my life! "He that is 
without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her." 

Then he stooped down and wrote again. Look at that crowd going out. That is one of the most gloriously 
humorous things on record. Every last man of them went, and it is interesting that John says they went 
out one by one, from the eldest to the youngest. I wonder what that means. Were they still standing on 
the precedence of the elder over the younger? I prefer to think that the oldest man went first, because he 
had most sense. Be that as it may, he cleared them all out. Exit the executioners. 

Then we come to the supreme wonder and glory of the story. Jesus was left alone, with the woman in the 
midst. Now what do we see? Incarnate Purity standing confronting the saddest thing in all human life, 
convicted impurity. There is no mistake about the sin. What then do we see? According to his own 
declared principle, he was the only One who had any right to cast a stone at that woman; he was without 
sin. If we did not know the story so well, and we were hearing it for the first time, we should almost stop 
with bated breath, and say, what did he do? 

First of all he called her by the same name which he used for his Mother, at Cana, and on his Cross, 
"Woman." Whenever that word fell from the lips of Jesus, it was a word of infinite tenderness. Oh 
marvel of marvels, Woman! That crowd that had gone would have described her by a harsher word; they 
would have used the term harlot, or prostitute, or something worse. He said, "Woman!" Then he said, 
"Where are they? did no man condemn thee?" Then, the only word recorded as falling from her lips, was 
uttered. We do not know her name. Have you ever noticed every such woman you meet in the course of 
Jesus’ ministry remains anonymous? Mary of Magdala was not a sinning woman in this sense, in spite of 
the stupid blunder of all the years. AH these are anonymous. Their names are never recorded. I do not 
think they will ever be known, because they will have new names in that land Beyond. The only thing 
she is reported as saying is, "No man, Lord." 



If we had looked at the woman when she was being brought in, and then if we had looked at her when 
she said, "No man. Lord," we should have seen a great change in her face. I know how she looked when 
they took her in. She was rebellious, she was defiant, she was angry. That method of handling that sort of 
woman always produces that result. But when she looked into the eyes for a moment of another kind of 
Man, a Man who dismissed her accusers, I tell you her eyes were losing the defiant look, and becoming 
tear-dimmed; and I think there was a quiver in her voice as she said, "No man, Lord." 

Then came the amazing, the astounding words, "Neither do I condemn thee." 

I do not think that the full meaning of what he said is found in what I now suggest, but I feel sure it was 
involved in it. I think we may put the emphasis on the last word. "Neither do I condemn thee." He was 
not condoning her sin; but among other things, he meant this: These men say you were caught in the act, 
woman; if so, where is the man? Yes, Mr. Kipling, "the sins we do by two and two, we must answer for 
one by one"; but we have no right to put all the blame on the one. "Neither do I condemn thee." 

But he meant more than that. If we turn to Romans eight, we find out what he meant. "There is therefore 
now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” He put himself and his redeeming and atoning 
love and passion between her and her sin. The Lamb was "slain from the foundation of the world." 
"Neither do I condemn thee; go thy way; from henceforth sin no more," or rather, continue no longer in 
sin. 

The incident was over. "Again therefore Jesus spoke unto them, saying." There are those who link that 
"therefore" with verse fifty-two in chapter seven. I link it with this story. Then he uttered his claim. "I am 
the Light of the world," that was personal. "He that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness, but shall 
have the light of life,” that was relative. 

The personal was inclusive. "I am the Light of the cosmos." The word is used in differing ways. We read 
that "God so loved the cosmos, that he gave his only begotten Son"; and then "He that loveth the cosmos, 
the love of the Father is not in him." Strange apparent contradiction; but we know the difference in the 
use of the word in these and other cases. When Jesus said, "I am the Light of the world," the claim was 
superlative and inclusive. 

But he had not finished. "He that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness": and that is not all: "He 
shall have the light of life." First the personal, "He that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness"; 
secondly, the relative, "he shall have the light of life"; which means not merely that he shall walk in light 
and not in darkness, but he shall be a centre of light; the light proceeding from him. Thus we have the 
same two ideas found in his call at the feast of Tabernacles. If any man thirst, let him come to me and 
drink. He that believeth on me, out of his inner life shall flow the rivers. Now as to the Light of the 
world. He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness; he shall have the light of life, and so light shall 
shine forth from him. 

If this really did happen immediately after the feast of Tabernacles, notice that all this was said in the 
treasury. That refers to the women’s court, where stood the golden chests. That is — where Jesus was 
when later he saw the widow casting in her mite. During the feast, the golden chests were illuminated. 
Some Jewish interpreters say they were illuminated every day during the feast. Now the feast was over, 
the lights were out; and he who had stood and claimed the fulfilment of the prophecy of the rivers, now 
stood and said, "I am the Light of the world. He that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness, but he 
shall have the light of life.” 

Discussion began immediately. The Pharisees said to him, "Thou bearest witness of thyself; thy witness 
is not true.” Let us glance back to chapter five and verse thirty-one. There, in the story of the derelict, 
Christ said, "If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true." These men were quoting him. They 
were quoting himself against himself. Now when he said, "I am the Light of the world" they quoted 
himself, endeavouring to show his inconsistency. But he cannot be trapped. What he said was true. The 
consistency of Eternity explains the apparent inconsistencies of time. 



How did he answer them? He declared that even if he bare witness of himself, whatever he said was 
based on certain knowledge. 1 know whom I am, I know whence I am, 1 know whither I go. He was not 
speculating in anything he said. They judged after the flesh. He judged no man. But if he did, he was not 
speaking alone. He and the Father were united; They judged together. They did not know. They were 
flesh-bound, blinded with the dust of material thinking. 

Then using one of their own laws, he declared that in the mouth of two witnesses, truth was established. 
Here then were the two. He and the Father were never separated. 

Then came the bitter thrust, "Where is thy Father?" They were mocking him. For the moment they would 
not question the claim that he was one with the Father. It is as though they said, Supposing God is your 
Father, then produce him. You say he is witnessing with you, how do we know he is witnessing with 
you? We still only have your own words. Where is your Father? In hostility, they were in exactly the 
same attitude as Philip was in friendship, a little later on, when he said to Jesus, "Show us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us." Jesus gave in effect the very answer he gave to Philip. He said, "If ye knew me, ye would 
know my Father also." If you knew my Father, you would know me. 

At that point in his narrative John says, "These words spake he in the treasury, and no man took him; 
because his hour was not yet come." He was held secure from all hostility until his hour came. 

Then he continued, and he said, "I go away, and ye shall seek me, and shall die in your sin; whither I go, 
ye cannot come." Those were words of condemnation. Again the Jews were perplexed. They said, "Will 
he kill himself, that he saith. Whither I go, ye cannot come?" He replied in the same tone of severity as 
he said, "Ye are from beneath, I am from above; ye are of this world, I am not of this world." Their 
whole outlook was fleshly, and therefore of Satan. He was not from beneath; but from above. All his 
vision, and his passion were centred and rooted in the things of heaven. 

Then they in anger flung at him the question, "Who art thou?" He replied in effect, who am I? I am the 
same that I have claimed to be from the beginning. And then, When you have lifted up the Son of man, 
you will know! That is what he had said to his Mother, "Mine hour is not come"; and to his brethren, 

"My time is not yet come." All through he is seen with his eyes upon the Cross. When you have lifted me 
up you will know. There is no other way of knowing. There is no other way for the opening of eyes 
spiritually blind, than the way 1 go. 

Then he made his final claim in this discussion. "He that sent me is with me; he hath not left me alone; 
for I do always the things that are pleasing to him." 

That claim is linked with the statement immediately preceding it. When you have lifted up the Son of 
Man you will know. In these words we catch the accents of the everlasting mercy. He had spoken to 
them in anger. He had to tell them the truth. They were from beneath; and all their attitude was mastered 
by hell. But he was in the world under the mastery of high heaven. One day, he told them, the revelation 
would come to them. When they had lifted up the Son of man, they would understand. "I do always the 
things that please my Father"; and within those are the things to which I refer, the lifting up of the Son of 
man. So in the midst of all the bitterness of opposition, and the sternness of rebuke, there was the vibrant 
tenderness of the everlasting mercy. 

The last sentence is, "Many believed on him." There was, for a moment, a reaction in his favour; but it 
was not worth much, as we shall see presently. 

John 8:31 


Joh 8:31-59. 



ONCE more the word "therefore" in verse thirty-one marks continuity. Following his claim. "1 am the 
Light of the world," there had been discussion, and that discussion had resulted in some reaction in his 
favour. This paragraph shows how superficial that reaction was, as it records the way in which our Lord 
dealt with the Jews who believed on him. 

"Jesus therefore said to those Jews which had believed him. If ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my 
disciples." The paragraph ends with the statement, "They took up stones therefore to cast at him." All the 
way through he Was dealing with that section of the crowd that had felt this reaction in his favour. As we 
follow through, I repeat, we discover how little worth while that reaction was. We see him all the way 
now, proceeding with great majesty and supreme dignity, and becoming more and more lonely, isolated; 
until at the end the isolation was complete, no one was with him. 

This section may be set out in a sevenfold sequence of statement and reply. In that way let us follow the 
story. 

The first section is found in verses thirty-one to thirty-three. 

"Jesus therefore said to those Jews which had believed him. If ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my 
disciples; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free." 

That is the first movement. Our Lord thus gave these Jews, attracted to him, clear, if brief instructions as 
to discipleship. The one necessity was not the emotional attraction of which they had been conscious, but 
that of abiding. "If ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my disciples.” Not the inclination towards him, 
which produced admiration; but such complete subjection, that they would abide. He also declared what 
the results of such abiding would be: "Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free"; 
knowledge and complete emancipation. 

They immediately objected to his suggestion of possible freedom, claiming that they were already free. 
They said, 

"We be Abraham’s seed, and have never yet been in bondage to any man; how sayest thou, Ye shall be 
made free?” 

It was a remarkable answer, an answer in some senses, justified. What did they mean when they said 
they never had been in bondage to any man? They had been in bondage. They had been in bondage in 
Egypt. They/ had been in bondage in Babylon. They had been in bondage to Syria. They were then under 
Roman bondage, and yet they said this. Now, as a matter of fact, they never had been subdued; neither 
Egypt, nor Babylon, nor Syria, nor Rome, none had ever broken the spirit of the Jew. So far they were 
quite right; and our Lord in replying to them did not deny what they said, from the standpoint of their 
own view. 

The next section is found in verse thirty-four to the beginning of verse thirty-nine. 

"Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, 1 say unto you. Every one that committeth sin is the bondservant of 
sin. And the bondservant abideth not in the house for ever; the son abideth for ever. If therefore the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed. I know that ye are Abraham’s seed; yet ye seek to kill me, 
because my word hath not free course in you. I speak the things which I have seen with my Father; and 
ye also do the things which ye heard from your father." 

"They answered and said unto him, our father is Abraham." 

Thus in answering their claim to freedom, he did not debate the subject with them. He acknowledged it 
in a certain way. He admitted that there was a sense in which their spirit had never been broken, they had 
never been subjugated, they had never bent the neck to any outside national power. But he immediately 
lifted the whole consideration to the realm of the ethical, and showed them he was not talking in the 



realm of the material at all. These people were thinking all the time on the level of the material, thinking 
of the flesh all the time. Whether of the Messiah, or of the Kingdom of God, they were thinking in the 
terms of the earth; and our Lord was ever calling them to lift their thinking on to the higher level, the 
spiritual level, the level of righteousness, and the level of the ethical. He said to them in effect: you never 
have been subdued by any outside nation, but you have been, and are the slaves of sin, the bond-servants 
of sin. Then he told them that those who are the slaves of sin are excluded from the house, the house 
standing there for the whole economy of God. The writer of the letter to the Hebrews dealing with the 
Son, and the servant, uses the word house, in that way. Now, said Jesus, the bondslave of sin is excluded 
from the house; but the Son abides, and he whom the Son sets free, also abides. He said they were 
Abraham’s seed after the flesh, but they were rejecting the Son. He spoke from the Father. They were 
acting from their father, in such a way as to deny the claim they were making of relationship to 
Abraham. Never subdued by material forces, but so mastered by sin that they had lost their contact with 
God, and were unable to understand when the Son spoke from the Father to them. 

Then they answered, still boasting in the flesh. When he told them that they were of their father; they 
said, "Our father is Abraham." 

The next section is in verses thirty-nine to forty-one. 

"Jesus saith unto them, If ye were Abraham’s children, ye would do the works of Abraham. But now ye 
seek to kill me, a Man that hath told you the truth, which I heard from God; this did not Abraham. Ye do 
the works of your father." 

"They said unto him, we were not born of fornication; we have one Father, even God." 

Our Lord had admitted that they were the seed of Abraham; that is a fleshly matter; but now declared 
they were not the children of Abraham; that is a matter of the spirit. In the ninth chapter of the letter to 
the Romans, at verse six we read, "They are not all Israel, which are of Israel; neither, because they are 
Abraham’s seed, are they all children." There we have in apostolic writing the reaffirmation of the truth 
that our Lord was then declaring, the truth that Israel after the flesh, has never realized; and the truth that 
a great many Christian people do not seem to have realized. There are multitudes of Christian people to¬ 
day who are thinking still of Israel after the flesh. Relationship after the flesh is of no value unless there 
is the relationship of the spirit. Spiritual relation is proven by works. Our Lord declared that they were 
proving their relationship by the works they were doing. 

It is quite evident that those listening to him caught the significance of what he was doing. They 
recognized that he was insisting upon it that the one thing of supreme importance was the spiritual, and 
not the material; that spiritual relationships may exist, even when fleshly relationship is absent. And so, 
professing to accept his intention, they denied his suggestion. They said, we are not born of fornication; 
our Father is God. Thus they attempted to affirm the spiritual relationship. He was denying the value of 
their fleshly relationship to Abraham, unless there was spiritual relationship with Abraham. Unless the 
works they did, demonstrated the fact that they bore the same relationship to God which Abraham bore, 
and demonstrated by his works, their fleshly relationship was of no value at all. They replied by 
affirmation. We are the children of God, we were not born of fornication. Thus they ignored what he was 
insisting upon as the spiritual and ethical being supreme. 

The next section begins at verse forty-two and runs through verse forty-eight. It is characterized by dread 
solemnity. "Jesus said unto them. If God were your Father, ye would love me; for I came forth and am 
come from God; neither have I come of myself, but he sent me. Why do ye not understand my speech? 
Even because ye cannot hear my word. Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father it is 
your will to do. He was a murderer from the beginning, and stood not in the truth, because there is no 
truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own; for he is a liar, and the father thereof. But 
because I say the truth, ye believe me not. Which of you convicteth me of sin? If I say truth, why do ye 
not believe me? He that is of God heareth the words of God; for this cause ye hear them not, because ye 
are not of God.” 



The clarity of this answer of Jesus leaves no room for doubt about these matters. First, mark his claim; 

"If God were your Father, ye would love me." Presently when Philip said, "Show us the Father," he 
replied, "Have I been so long time with you, and dost thou not know me, Philip? He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father." Imagine anyone else saying a thing like this, If you knew God you would love me. 
That is what he said to them with perfect clearness. Then he told them what lay at the back of that 
deafness and dulness, their blindness and denseness; they were of their father the devil; their spiritual 
relationship was a relationship with hell. 

Then, in this passage, our Lord, in the most remarkable way defined the devil. He said two things about 
him. He is a murderer, and he is a liar. That covers all the ground. He is a murderer from the beginning. 
He is a liar from the beginning. Once more we go back to the beginning of the Gospel. John, looking 
back upon Jesus said, "We beheld his glory ... full of grace and truth." Satan is a murderer and a liar, the 
exact antitheses of grace and truth. In other words, all that God is, Satan is not. God is grace. The devil is 
a murderer. God is truth. The devil is a liar. Thus our Lord showed that relationship is proved by action. 
If they had been of God, they would have discovered grace, and responded to it; and truth, and loved it; 
but they were seeking to kill him. Hate was in their heart, and they were false. That demonstrated their 
relationship. They were of their father the devil. 

Thus he had once more insisted upon it that the ethical is the proof of the spiritual. Their evil deeds 
demonstrated their relationship to Satan. Real spiritual relationship with God will always bring forth 
works like the works of God. 

"The Jews answered and said unto him. Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a demon." 
Now they were getting angry. They felt the impact of the terrible things he had said to them; and now 
they charged him with being a Samaritan. In their view the Samaritan was opposed absolutely to the Jew. 
"The Jews have no dealing with the Samaritans." To the Jew the Samaritan was the incarnation of 
opposition to his position and race and nation; and they said Jesus was a Samaritan; and moreover, that 
he was demented. 

So to the next section, verses forty-nine to fifty-three. 

"Jesus answered, I have not a demon; but I honour my Father, and ye dishonour me. But 1 seek not mine 
own glory; there is One that seeketh and judgeth. Verily, verily, I say unto you. If a man keep my word, 
he shall never see death. The Jews said unto him Now we know that thou hast a demon. Abraham is 
dead, and the prophets; and thou sayest. If a man keep my word, he shall never taste of death. Art thou 
greater than our father, Abraham, which is dead? and the prophets are dead? Whom makest thou 
thyself?" 

Our Lord first denied quite simply, and in dignified language, what they had said, "I have not a demon." 
Then again explained himself as he said, "I honour my Father, ... I seek not my own glory"; and then 
that superlative utterance, "If a man keep my word, he shall never see death." 

They could only interpret on the ground of the physical. Never see death? What did our Lord mean? 
Presently we shall hear him say to Martha, "He that believeth on me, though he die, yet shall he live; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never die." Both on this occasion and on that he was 
speaking in the realm of the spiritual. He did not mean that men would never die physically. He now 
declared that the man who keeps his word is placed beyond the possibility of any destructive influence 
bearing in and breaking down his essential life; he shall never see death. They could not rise to this 
height, and so they said, Now we know thou hast a demon. Abraham is dead, and the prophets are dead; 
whom makest thou thyself? 


Now verses fifty-four to fifty-seven. 



"Jesus answered, If I glorify myself, my glory is nothing; it is my Father that glorifieth me; of whom ye 
say, that he is your God; and ye have not known him; but I know him; and if I should say, I know him 
not, I shall be like unto you, a liar; but I know him, and keep his word. Your father Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day; and he saw it, and was glad. The Jews therefore said unto him, thou art not yet fifty years, 
and hast thou seen Abraham?” 

Again, if familiarity with the Scriptures has not blunted us, we listen with amazement to the things he 
said. They said, "Whom makest thou thyself?" He immediately answered in effect, I am not making 
myself anything; 1 do not glorify myself at all. My Father glorifies me. Then he added the thing that for a 
moment stunned them, and called forth their mocking laughter. "Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day; and he saw it, and was glad.” What did he mean? It is rather interesting, the interpretations that have 
been suggested. Someone said that he must have meant that Abraham was still living in the spirit world, 
and so was watching him even then. Was he not rather speaking out of that eternal consciousness which 
he so constantly manifested? Was he not rather saying; my day did not begin when I was born into your 
world. My day stretches back, and includes all the past. Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day. 

I believe, however, that there was historical application in the words. I have long been convinced that the 
appearance of Melchisedek was one of the Christophanies of the Old Testament. He is described as 
"King of righteousness, King of peace." He met Abraham returning from the slaughter of the kings, and 
he blessed him; and the less is blessed of the greater. Historically Abraham stood face to face with 
Christ, in my conviction, when Melchisedek met him. 

Then we hear the ribald mockery of the Jews, "Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham?" 

I never read that without thinking that it was a possible revelation of how old Jesus looked. Yet he was 
only three and thirty. I think if I were an artist, and ever attempted to paint the face of Jesus, I would not 
paint too young a face at that time! I think the years so full of sorrow and travail had told upon him. 

This brings us to the final section, verses fifty-eight and fifty-nine. Here we come to the third great sign 
of this Gospel in the realm of words. First, "I am the Bread of life.” Then, "I am the Light of the world." 
Now — and I pray you notice that our Lord introduced this statement with the formula which he 
employed when he would rearrest attention, and emphasize the importance of what he was about to say. 
"Verily, verily, I say unto you. Before Abraham was born, I am." That is a supreme claim to Deity; 
perhaps the most simple and sublime of all the things he said with that great formula of old, the great "I 
AM." "Before Abraham was born, I am." Not, I was. That would simply mark priority, the priority of 
existence. But the "I am" claims the eternity of existence, antedating the whole of the Hebrew economy, 
existing in eternal Being. These are the words of the most impudent blasphemer that ever spoke, or the 
words of God incarnate. 

Then what? "They took up stones therefore to cast at him." Mark the "therefore." Because of that, 
because of what he had now said, because of his blasphemy. That was the deepest reason of hostility, 
that he was blaspheming. They were quite right, if the things he said were not true. "They took up stones 
therefore to cast at him." 

Then mark the quiet majesty of the final statement. "Jesus hid himself, and went out of the Temple." 

That was a wonderful day, taken from beginning to end, What a marvellous revelation of the Lord this 
chapter affords. It is a chapter of conflict, definite hostility, unbelief; blindness to spiritual things; 
deadness as to moral sense; but we see the Word here in action, and we hear him in speech, and watching 
the process, we find the reason of the action, and the inspiration of the speech. 


How do we see him in action? In dealing with that woman. How do we hear him in speech? Saying, "I 
am the Light of the world"; "Before Abraham was born, I am." How are we to account for it? What was 



the secret of it all? Again we listen, and from the things he said, we have the explanation of everything. 
"1 am not alone," "I and my Father," "I am from above." 

1 think we may end with John’s word, "And we beheld his glory — full of grace and full of truth." 

John 9:1 

Joh 9:1-38. 


THIS paragraph opens with the words, "And as he passed by." The time note is quite indefinite. This 
incident may have occurred immediately our Lord left the Temple on the occasion, the record of which is 
in the previous chapter; but more likely somewhat later, for then we are told that he hid himself. 

The whole story begins at verse one in chapter nine, and ends at verse twenty-one in chapter ten. Our 
present consideration takes us as far as the thirty-eighth verse of chapter nine. 

The whole story moves in the same atmosphere in which we have been following our Lord, specially in 
these more recent studies in connection with the feast of Tabernacles. It is that of organized religion in 
opposition to Jesus, and of Jesus in opposition to organized religion. 

This is the story of the seventh great sign in John’s selection, the penultimate sign, the eighth and last 
being that of the raising of Lazarus. 

This sign led to an action on the part of Jesus of distinct rupture with organized religion, as it was 
opposed to him, and his setting up of a new economy. This was distinctly a dividing line, a crisis. He did 
something here which he had never done before. 

The paragraph has four movements. The record of the sign, in verses one to seven; the discussion 
following it, in verses eight to twenty-three; the excommunication of the man by organized religion, in 
verses twenty-four to thirty-four; and finally the consequent action of Jesus, in verses thirty-five to 
thirty-eight. 


The sign itself. "And as he passed by." That is no uncommon statement. Our Lord was always doing 
things apparently incidentally. He found his opportunities everywhere. "He saw a man blind from birth." 
John surely was intentionally superlative in his selection of these "powers," which were also therefore 
"wonders," but which he never called "powers" or "wonders," but always "signs." This is the only case 
on record of our Lord’s dealing with congenital disease. There may have been many others; but this is 
the only one recorded. This man was born blind; he had never looked on the shimmer of Galilee, had 
never seen the flowers decking the sod. This the disciples recognized when they said, "Who did sin, this 
man, or his parents, that he should be born blind?" It was a superlative case. John significantly says that 
"He saw a man," and "His disciples asked him." Quite evidently they saw the eyes of Jesus resting on 
this man; and immediately they asked the question. In all probability they had often seen the man, 
because he was gaining his living by receiving alms. He was living on charity. The eyes of Christ resting 
on the man, attracted the disciples. Immediately they asked a question, and stated a problem. 


What then was their problem? The problem of a man born blind, suffering disability. Their philosophy of 
life was that all disability was the result of sin, and when they looked at that man, a problem was created. 
They said, "Rabbi, who did sin ... that this man should be born blind?" They illustrated their enquiry by 
making two suggestions, the only two which occurred to them. They said, "Who did sin, this man, or his 
parents, that he should be born blind?" It was a startling question. It would seem as though they had 
some belief in the pre-existence of the soul. "Who did sin?" Had this man sinned before he was born into 
this world? That was one suggestion. Was this disability the result of his own action in some previous 
existence? Or was his blindness the result of the sin of his parents? 



The answer of Jesus is arresting. He said, "Neither did this man sin, nor his parents." Thus he dismissed 
their two suggestions. What did Jesus say about the pre-existence of the soul? Nothing. He ignored the 
suggestion; "Neither did this man sin, nor his parents." Therefore no argument, either way, can be based 
upon this story. 

How then did he reply to their enquiry? Let us look at the passage as it appears in our versions, from the 
standpoint of punctuation. 

"Jesus answered, Neither did this man sin, nor his-parents; but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him. We must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day." 

If that punctuation is to be accepted, then Jesus meant that this man was not born blind because of his 
own sin or his parents’, but in order to give God an opportunity to show what he could do with a blind 
man. 1 absolutely refuse to accept that interpretation. 

Some years ago when I was facing that paragraph, and feeling that the thing suggested by that reading 
was absolutely foreign to the truth about God, I ventured to repunctuate it. Let us read it as thus changed. 

"Neither did this man sin, nor his parents. But that the works of God should be made manifest in him, we 
must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day." I sent this form of punctuation to an eminent 
Greek scholar, and 1 asked him to express an opinion. Let me read his reply, a reply characterized by 
proper caution, and yet revealing a very clear principle. 

"He would be an exceedingly bold scholar who would undertake to prove the punctuation should be one 
way or the other on the mere ground of the Greek itself. It seems as if the question would have finally to 
be decided on doctrinal grounds, for it is plain that the difference in punctuation of the verse would 
change the meaning altogether. If one reading would be more in spirit with the tenor of Christ’s 
teachings, as seems quite probable, that would be quite naturally preferable." 

That settled it for me. What Jesus said was, 1 am not here to answer that kind of question. It may be 
perfectly justifiable. I am not here to explain the mystery of evil. 1 am not here to solve these problems. 1 
am here to remove the cause of them. "We must work the works of him that sent me while it is day." 

Involved in that answer is a revelation that blindness from birth is not the will of God for any man. But 
the mission of Christ was not that of solving the problem, but that of removing the disability which 
created the problem. 

Then the act. He made clay with spittle, and anointed the eyes of the man, and told him to go and wash. 
This was an occasion when he made use of means. The particular value of the means I do not pretend to 
know. We do know that spittle was looked upon at the time as being remedial. Whether our Lord was 
accommodating his method for the sake of those around him at the time, I cannot say. Sometimes he 
removed disability without any means. At other times he used means. That illuminates the whole region 
in which we discuss healing. Without means, or with means; it is always God who heals. He did not 
explain. After the anointing he was to go and wash. He obeyed, and came back seeing. 

Now immediately discussion arose. First of all we have the question among his neighbours. Evidently he 
went back to his own neighbourhood, and they were amazed, and their amazement created uncertainty as 
to the identity of the man. As we pass over the ground, let us watch the man, growing in apprehension. 
His first answer was perfectly simple and convincing. They said "It is he," but some said, "No, but he is 
like him"; and he settled the whole thing when he said, "I am he.” I am indeed the man who sat and 
begged, and made my living on charity. 1 am looking at you. I have seen trees to-day for the first time. 

He told them how it was done. We see how little he knew; "A man called Jesus." He knew that much, 
and that was his first witness. 



Then they took him before the religious authorities, and at once we see the reason. This thing had been 
done on the Sabbath day. This question of the Sabbath persists all through. It began in chapter five, when 
Jesus had caused a man to carry his mattress on the Sabbath day. Their hostility was stirred, because they 
saw a man carrying his mattress on the Sabbath day, and failed to see the man who carried it, who had 
been a derelict for thirty-eight years, and was no longer a derelict. Here we have the same thing. A man 
born blind, his eyes were open, he was looking at them; but failing to see him, they were concerned with 
the method. This Man made clay on the Sabbath day. In the Traditions of the rulers one thing specifically 
forbidden was to make clay on the Sabbath day. That is what Jesus had done. That is all they saw. The 
man had his eyes open. They could not see that. They saw the violation of the Sabbath. 

Arraigned before the Pharisees, this man came to the second stage in his development. They said, "What 
sayest thou of him?" He replied, "He is a prophet." Thus the apprehension of the thing that had happened 
to him was getting hold of the man himself. When they badgered him, he came to the conviction that the 
Man named Jesus must be a prophet. 

Then perplexed, the rulers called the parents. The story of the parents may be dismissed very briefly. It is 
quite natural. They knew perfectly well, as John tells us, that it had been decided by the authorities, that 
anyone who claimed that Jesus was Messiah should be excommunicated, put out of the synagogue. The 
terror of that was upon them. They nevertheless corroborated the fact of the wonder wrought. Two things 
they were certain about. One was that he was their son. The second was that he had been blind, and now 
saw. They were not prepared to say how. They referred the authorities back to the boy, "He is of age, ask 
him." 

Then came the re-arraignment of the man. First they laid on him the charge, "Give glory to God, we 
know that this man is a sinner." Here if we want to understand the answer of the man, we must put 
ourselves imaginatively into his place. He had never seen his mother’s face till that day. Some Man 
named Jesus had put clay on his eyes, and sent him to Siloam to wash, and he went and washed, and he 
saw for the first time. And now these men in authority solemnly charged him, "Give glory to God; we 
know that this man is a sinner." His first answer was a restatement of the fact, and a refusal to discuss the 
question raised as to whether Jesus was a sinner. "Whether he be a sinner, I know not; one thing I know, 
that, whereas I was blind, now I see.” 

That body of religious rulers could not get beyond that. The fact was attested by the man himself, and by 
his parents. 

What did they then do? They went back to the old position, and said, How did he do it? Again they 
turned from the fact clearly established, which ought to have arrested them, and settled for ever their 
attitude towards Jesus. But no, they went back, and wanted to hear again how, because in the how lay 
their cause of complaint, that he had broken Sabbath. 

Then the man became satirical, and out of patience with these rulers. He was gaining ground. He said, 1 
have told you. Would you like to hear it again? Then came that thrust. I wonder from what part of his 
soul it came. "Would ye also become his disciples?" Why that "also?" This man was finding that he 
could not get away from the Man who had opened his eyes, that whatever else was going to happen, 
something was happening as to his relation with the One who had given him his sight. "Would ye also 
become his disciples?" 

Then they were angry, "they reviled him"; they claimed to be the disciples of Moses, and repudiated 
Jesus. 

This reviling carried the man further. He went beyond something he had said a moment or two before, 
"Whether he be a sinner, I know not." He began to think aloud, thought it out for himself. Sinner t Did 1 
say I did not know? "If this Man were not from God, he could do nothing." The man is growing in 
apprehension. 



Then they excommunicated him, they cast him out. Personally 1 am convinced that that meant literal 
excommunication. There are those who think that it meant they put him out of the synagogue. John had 
carefully said, "The Jews had agreed already, that if any man should confess him to be the Christ, he 
should be put out of the synagogue." The putting out there, means excommunication in the full sense. So 
they cut that man off. From that time he had no right to cross the threshold of temple or synagogue. From 
that moment he was cut off from all the privileges of his religion, excluded from the society of devout 
and decent souls. It was no light matter. Organized religion had excommunicated a man, 
excommunicated him because having received this great gift of sight, he had grown in his testimony and 
his understanding and his conviction concerning the Man who had done it, along a line so severely 
logical that one can hardly understand how any man could fail to follow him. He had come to that 
position of certainty that the One who did the thing was of God. On that basis they excommunicated him. 

So we come to the action of Jesus. "Jesus heard that they had cast him out," and Jesus found him. Let us 
attempt to visualize this thing in its completeness, not merely as the historic and incidental, but from the 
standpoint of the economy of God. On the one hand we see the great economy of the past; the stately and 
wondrous economy, the Divinely arranged and appointed economy, stretching away back to Moses, and 
coming down through the centuries, with all the rites and ceremonials Divinely appointed. At this 
moment it was moribund, decadent, dead. No breath of spiritual life was in it. This moribund and 
decadent and dead organization of religion had excommunicated one man, a blind beggar as he was, but 
who was now a seeing man. Then Jesus found him. Thus 1 see something happening, in which there is a 
rupture between the Divinely arranged religion that fails, and the economy of God that never fails. Jesus 
found him, and finding him he said to him, "Dost thou believe on the Son of God?" At this point a 
question arises. Did he say "Son of God," or "Son of man?" Some of the old manuscripts read one way, 
and some another; and there has been much discussion as to which is correct. It reads here in verse 
thirty-five in the Revised, "Dost thou believe on the Son of God?" and in the margin, "Many ancient 
authorities read, Son of man." I do not find myself able to make any dogmatic assertion, but personally I 
do not think he said, "Son of God"; I think he said, "Son of man." That was his name for himself. It was 
the name that linked him with humanity, but he ever employed it in such connections as reveal his 
relationship with something infinitely profounder. He used a name that marked a position, a relationship, 
a name that in some senses was an interpretation of personality; "Dost thou believe on the Son of man, or 
Son of God?" as the case may be. The man replied "And who is he, Lord, that I may believe on him?" 
Now mark the claim, positive, and unequivocal, "Thou hast both seen him, and he it is that speaketh with 
thee." Then all the doubts vanished, and whichever title was used, he had gained the soul of the man, and 
he said, "Lord, I believe. And he worshipped him." 

It has been said that the word "worshipped" here may mean simply the rendering of homage to a 
creature. That is entirely gratuitous and false. That word is very rare. It only occurs in chapter four, here, 
and again in chapter twelve; and it is only used of the attitude of the soul in the presence of God. 

Observe the ascending scale in this man’s consciousness of Jesus. "A man called Jesus"; "He is a 
prophet"; "If this Man were not from God, he could do nothing"; "Lord, I believe. And he worshipped 
him." 

Thus the scene ends with Jesus receiving the worship of a man. An excommunicated man, a man put out 
of the synagogue, is received into relationship with God, in the act of his submission and his worship. 

There is tremendous significance in the incident. The whole system of Judaism as it then was, is seen 
blind, so blind that it does not discover the value of the wonder wrought, or understand it as a sign; 
blinded by its loyalty to technicalities and traditions and minutiae, which only blast the soul, apart from 
life. That system put this man out. Then we see two people; the Word incarnate, the only begotten Son of 
the Father, full of grace and truth, and this excommunicated man. Jesus receiving this man’s worship. In 
that moment the new economy was born. 


What happened that day was not, in the last analysis, that organized religion excommunicated a man. It 
was that a man in fellowship with Jesus, excommunicated organized religion. 



Immediately upon that, our Lord proceeded to interpret what he had done, and we have the next two 
great signs in the realm of words, "I am the Door," "I am the Good Shepherd." To this we pass in our 
next study. 

John 9:39 

Joh 9:39-10:21. 

THE paragraph opens with the words, "And Jesus said," following closely upon the record of the act of 
worship rendered to our Lord by the man whose eyes had been opened, and contains his teaching 
resulting therefrom. 

In the course of this teaching we have two of the signs in the realm of words, two of the "1 am’s" of 
Jesus, "I am the Door," and "I am the Good Shepherd"; and it is important that we should see the 
significance of the things said in the light of the things done. Bishop Westcott very beautifully says, 

"The separation between the old and the new was now consummated, when the rejected of the Jews sank 
prostrate at the feet of the Son of man." 

In the paragraph there are two movements; first a general statement from the lips of our Lord in verses 
thirty-nine to forty-one in chapter nine; and then a particular application of that statement in the first 
twenty-one verses of chapter ten. 

In the presence of the man, excommunicated by organized religion, and received by himself, he said: 

"For judgment came I into this world, that they which see not may see; and that they which see may 
become blind." 

When talking to Nicodemus he had said that he was not sent to judge the world; {joh 3.17} in his teaching 
he had said "I judge no man"; {joh8:i5} yet now he declared he came for judgment. There is no 
contradiction whatever between the two statements. The word he employed here, krima, not krisis, 
describes a result, rather than an action. He had not come to act in judgment, but his coming did create a 
crisis. 

The nature of that judgment he then explained; "That they which see not may see; and that they which 
see may become blind." "Those who see not, may see." "Those who see not," are those who are 
conscious of blindness. He had come that such might have sight. There was the blind man. He knew he 
was blind; and he had received his sight. That was a physical fact, and our Lord here employed the 
physical to illustrate the spiritual. In the case of that man the physical wonder had been coincident with 
the spiritual. He had been spiritually blind, but he had come to a clear vision. At the beginning he had 
said, "A man named Jesus"; then he had said, "He is a prophet"; later he had declared that he must be "a 
man from God"; and finally he had worshipped him. The man born blind was conscious of his blindness, 
and had received his sight. On the other hand, those who saw, that is those who claimed to see, claimed 
to know, these critics round about our Lord, were unconscious of their blindness; and Christ said his 
coming, in their case, did but seal their blindness. 

The same principle is found in other parts of our Lord’s teaching. In Matthew eleven we have that 
remarkable ejaculation of Jesus in the midst of difficult conditions when he said, 

"I thank thee, oh Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these things from the wise and 
understanding," — that is, the clever people that think they see, — "and didst reveal them to babes." 


The Pharisees immediately raised a protest. "Those of the Pharisees which were with him." That is an 
arresting phrase. It may refer to those who had professed to believe in him, or it may merely mean those 



who were near him at the time. If the former, they were still claiming to have received him and accepted 
his teaching; and so protesting against the suggestion. His reply shows that their belief had no value. It 
may be that the reference is to those who were with him at the moment. In either case it was a question 
of protest. "Are we also blind?" Whoever these Pharisees were, it is evident that they had caught the 
spiritual significance of what he was saying. 

His answer to them is revealing. "If ye were blind, ye would have no sin." He virtually charged them 
with wilful rejection. If you were really blind, if you really had not apprehended the things I have been 
saying, and the teaching I have been giving, you would have no sin; "but now ye say, we see; your sin 
remaineth." I cannot read that without realizing that these Pharisees whomsoever they may have been, 
had seen clearly the spiritual significance of his teaching. If you were blind, you would have no sin; but 
because you have apprehended, and are still rejecting the thing you have seen, "your sin remaineth." 

Having made this general statement, and replied to the enquiry of protest, he went straight on, and again 
employing that re-arresting formula of speech, "Verily, verily," he gave a particular application and 
interpretation of what he had said in his general statement. 

He first gave them a parable. "This parable spake Jesus unto them" (verse six). The picture is peculiarly 
Eastern, and we must grasp the Eastern significance if we are to follow the personal claim and 
application which our Lord made. The picture is that of the shepherd and the fold and the flock. Those 
were figures of speech in constant use. The shepherd always represented kingship, full and final 
authority. It was Homer who said, "All kings are shepherds of the people." That saying embodies the 
Eastern idea. The shepherd is the king, the king is the shepherd; and his authority is based upon his care 
for the sheep. 

The fold represented the whole system of the Kingdom over which the Shepherd reigned. The flock 
referred to all those over whom he reigned. That is the picture which Jesus employed in illustration of 
the new order he had come to establish. 

Then he said, "I am the Door.” The door is the way by which the sheep enter the fold. They had cast that 
man out of one fold. Jesus took him into another. The door stands for the way of entrance, and the 
shepherd represents the authority over all who enter by the door. 

By authority they had excluded a man. By authority Christ received him. This interprets the value of the 
twofold claim he now made. He said, "I am the Door," I am the Way into the true order of life. In that 
connection he said, "All that came before me are thieves and robbers." That has caused a good deal of 
trouble to some people. Was he calling John the Baptist, and the prophets, and Moses thieves and 
robbers? Obviously not. He was referring to all who had made that claim, any false christs who had 
appeared, any who were claiming to have the right to admit men into the final order of life. 

Thus he stood at the parting of the ways, saying, "I am the Door," thus making an emphatic claim, that 
through him, and through him alone, men should enter into the final order, in which there is perfect 
liberty. They "shall go in and out." Moreover, there is perfect sustenance. They "shall find pasture." 
These were poetic and glorious references to the breadth and beauty and beneficence of the new order 
which he had come to establish. Mark the universality of intention; If any man, any man, enter by this 
way, come to me, he shall find his way into this true order. 

And so we come to the fifth "I am,” "I am the Shepherd, the Good." That is to put it in the Greek form. I 
like to keep the Greek idiom, because it suggests a contrast. "I am the Shepherd, the Good.” "All that 
came before me were thieves and robbers .... The thief cometh not, but that he may steal and kill and 
destroy." In contrast, "I am the Shepherd, the Good." Then he interpreted the goodness. He revealed why 
he is "the Good." "The good Shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep." That is, the Good Shepherd 
dies for the sheep. Presently he repeated the statement, but with a different application, as he said, "I lay 
down my life for the sheep." This means more than death; it declares that the life laid down is placed at 
the disposal of the sheep. First, I lay down my life for them, that is on their behalf. Secondly, I lay down 



my life for them, that is that they may possess it. He died in conflict with the wolf; and then through that 
dying he released his life, that the sheep might share it, and by sharing, possess that which would make 
them also more than conquerors over the destroying wolf. In that connection he revealed the scope 01 his 
purpose. "Other sheep 1 have, which are not of this fold; them also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice, and they shall become one flock, one shepherd." That was the larger outlook. In chapter eleven we 
shall find the same idea in a most arresting and remarkable comment from the pen of John. Caiaphas was 
talking to the rulers about Jesus, and said among other things, "It is expedient for you that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not." That was the language of devilish and 
damnable policy. Right there John writes this remarkable thing. "Now this he said not of himself; but 
being high priest that year, he prophesied that Jesus should die for the nation; and not for the nation only, 
but that he might also gather together into one the children of God that are scattered abroad." Which 
means that Caiaphas said more, and better, than he knew. While he uttered the language of political 
expediency, he declared a profound truth. "Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold." "He should 
die, ... that he might gather together into one the children of God that are scattered abroad." 

In connection with this interpretation of the Good Shepherd he made claims which are superhuman, and 
reveal the perfect fellowship existing between himself and his Father. This fact of fellowship is 
expressed in the words: "Therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay down my life that I may take it 
again." Then followed words which are superhuman. "No one taketh it away from me, but 1 lay it down 
of myself." Nothing he ever said was more stupendous than that. "No one taketh my life away from me." 
But they did, didn’t they? Never. All they did was to destroy his body, as he said they would. They never 
touched his deepest hfe. But that deepest life was laid down. There, is at once the mystery, and the heart 
of the atonement. The dying for the sheep was voluntary on his part, not compelled even by human 
malice. "No one taketh it away from me. I lay it down of myself." That is the only point in all the process 
of this Gospel that Jesus claimed to do anything of himself. But what follows reveals that in this also he 
was acting with his Father. "I have authority to lay it down, and I have authority to take it again.” What 
authority? "This commandment received I from my Father." So there is no contradiction. He was acting 
of himself in dying, in order to the impartation of life to the flock; but the authority for the action was 
received directly from his Father. 

This discourse of Jesus produced division, sharp and bitter. Some of them were so angry, that they said, 
Why do you listen to him, he has a demon and is mad. Others were conscious of something other, and 
said, No demon-possessed man speaks like that; no demon-possessed man opened the eyes of the blind. 

The whole story is revealing. We have seen a man excommunicated by the old order, the Divinely 
created order. The economy of the past was an economy from God. But that which is Divinely created, if 
it loses the Divine breath, God rejects. His own arrangements, when rendered null and void, he sweeps 
away. "He taketh away the first, that he may establish the second." Why? Because the first has failed, 
and can make nothing perfect. 

Here was the point in the ministry of Jesus, where, by an action, he opened the door of the new economy, 
and assumed authority over it. That poor blind beggar was barren of spiritual apprehension, Jesus opened 
his eyes, and by that act in the physical, led him processionally to the recognition of who the Man was 
that had done it, so that he rendered worship to him. He received that worship, and by that act opened the 
door of the new economy. The man now entered the new order through the Door; and from that moment 
he was under the true authority, the authority of the Shepherd himself. 

These two "I am’s," the Door and the Good Shepherd, are interlocked in a wonderful way in the light of 
Eastern life. It was once my privilege to cross the Atlantic with Sir George Adam Smith. I shall never 
forget the fascination of that voyage, as he talked of those Eastern lands he knew so well. One story he 
told me was this. He was one day travelling with a guide, and came across a shepherd and his sheep. He 
fell into conversation with him. The man showed him the fold into which the sheep were led at night. It 
consisted of four walls, with a way in. Sir George said to him, "That is — where they go at night?" 

"Yes," said the shepherd, "and when they are in there, they are perfectly safe." "But there is no door," 
said Sir George. "I am the door," said the shepherd. He was not a Christian man, he was not speaking in 



the language of the New Testament. He was speaking from the Arab shepherd’s standpoint. Sir George 
looked at him and said, "What do you mean by the door?" Said the shepherd, "When the light has gone, 
and all the sheep are inside, I lie in that open space, and no sheep ever goes out but across my body, and 
no wolf comes in unless he crosses my body; I am the door.” 

Let that illuminate these words of Jesus. 

John 10:22 

Joh 10:22-42. 

"AND it was the feast of Dedication." Here we have the record of the presence of our Lord at another of 
the feasts, and that in Jerusalem. The feast of Dedication might be observed anywhere, and so John 
names the place. 

If, as we have surmised in our previous studies, the incidents from chapter seven through the twenty-first 
verse of chapter ten took place in close connection with the feast of Tabernacles, then between verse 
twenty-one, and verse twenty-two where this record begins, there had been a gap of about two months in 
the ministry of our Lord. 

The feast of Tabernacles fell about the middle of October. The feast of Dedication was always observed 
on the twenty-fifth Kislev, that is December. Incidentally that is interesting. I do not know that it is 
important, because I do not know that it has ever been proven that December 25th was the actual 
birthday of our Lord. But if it were so, then this thing took place on his birthday. 

The feast of Dedication was not one of those arranged for in the Divine economy as given by Moses. It 
was a comparatively recent one, instituted to commemorate the cleansing and dedication of the Temple 
under Judas Maccabaeus, after it had been desecrated by Antiochus Epiphanes. It was a feast of 
rejoicing, characterized by illuminations, the carrying of palms, and the singing of hymns. It was 
commonly called the Feast of Lights. 

This was the last visit of Jesus to Jerusalem before his final coming to his Cross. The story falls quite 
naturally into four parts. First, we have the record in verses twenty-two to twenty-four of the challenge 
that met him on this occasion. In verses twenty-five to thirty we have the account of his answer to that 
challenge. In verses thirty-one to thirty-nine we have the record of the discussion which resulted from his 
answer to the challenge. In verses forty to forty-two we have the account of how he left the city, and of 
where he went. 

The challenge given to Jesus was definite, specific, and very arresting. John first tells us where it took 
place, "Jesus was walking in the Temple in Solomon’s porch," a sheltered portion of the Temple, and he 
was walking there because "it was winter." There is a graphic touch in the story. "The Jews therefore 
came round about him." That means that they literally surrounded him, hemmed him in, in order that he 
might not escape. They did it because they were determined to get an answer to the question they were 
about to put to him. 

Here is the question; "How long dost thou hold us in suspense? If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly." The 
question was explicit, and it certainly was put with great plainness. There was no room for doubt as to 
what they wanted to know. The suggestion was that he had not been explicit, that he had not been plain, 
that he had not made a definite claim to Messiahship. 

I do not think that all the people who put this question to him were necessarily hostile. It may have been 
a very sincere question. Most probably this was a mixed company, some hating him and trying to get 
something by which they could cause him to be arrested and arraigned; and others quite honestly 
perplexed. Was he really the Christ? Or rather, would he claim to be the Christ? So they said, "Tell us 
plainly," let us hear from thy lips, in plain language, the claim, I am the Messiah. 



Now he certainly had claimed Messiahship, in quite definite ways; but his claims to Messiahship had 
never coincided with their conception of the Messianic office. All his claims had been from their 
standpoint, uncertain. Our Lord was ultimately rejected because his claim to Messiah-ship, and his 
interpretation of the Messianic office, and Kingdom, did by no means square with their ideas. They ever 
listened to him with their foregone conclusions, with their degenerate ideas of the Kingdom of God. 

Their ideas were circumscribed by that which was material and earthly and sensual. They were looking 
for someone who should come and break the Roman yoke, and set up the throne of David actually there 
in Jerusalem, liberate the people, and give them material prosperity. Even John at one time was 
perplexed as to whether Jesus was the Messiah, after he had identified him as such, asking "Art thou he 
that cometh, or look we for another?" 

If we remember that, we have to admit that so far as we have found in the records, he had never claimed 
Messiahship along such lines. Yet he had made the claim quite definitely. So they caught him in the 
morning, in winter time, as he was walking in Solomon’s porch, and they surrounded him, and said, Now 
we want a plain answer. Tell us plainly, art thou the Messiah? 

There are some things that cannot be stated in that way, things which are incapable of merely 
mathematical and logical precision. The greatest things in God’s universe cannot have an answer of that 
sort. Nevertheless, we shall find that he was very explicit in his answer, though he did not give them the 
kind of answer they wanted. 

How did he answer? First he said, "I told you, and ye believe not." They said in effect, you have never 
been clear about this matter. Tell us plainly. He said, I have told you, but you would not believe. How 
had he told them? He said, "The works that 1 do in my Father’s name, these bear witness of me." They 
asked for a plain, categorical answer to their question. He replied that the answer had been given through 
all his ministry. He had told them in his works. 

Now it is interesting to remember that he had certainly been explicit twice, but in each case to an 
individual. In Samaria he had said to a woman, "I am he." She said, "We know when Messiah cometh, he 
will declare unto us all things." To that one lone woman, outside the realm of privilege, held in despite, 
he had made the explicit claim, "I that speak unto thee am he." The other case was that of the blind man, 
whose eyes he had opened. "Dost thou believe on the Son of God?" "Who is he, Lord, that I may believe 
on him?" "Thou hast both seen him, and he it is that speaketh with thee.” The word Messiah does not 
there occur, but it was an explicit claim to Messiahship. 

Moreover, to the twelve apostles, he had consented to the confession of his Messiahship. We have no 
record of his ever telling the twelve he was the Messiah explicitly, or as this crowd said, "plainly." But 
he had challenged them as to who he was; and when one of their number said, "Thou art the Messiah, the 
Son of the living God," expressing as I always believe, the conviction of the group, he said, "Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-Jonah; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven." That acceptation of the confession was an explicit claim. These are the only occasions when we 
find anything approaching the explicit to the woman of Samaria, the blind man, whose sight had been 
given to him, and to the group of his own. 

Nevertheless, to these enquirers he said, you have been told, and went on to claim that his works 
constituted his claim. Of course, that referred to all he had done; but let us keep to the outstanding works 
that had been wrought in Jerusalem, where the question was asked. First there had been the cleansing of 
the Temple in the first year. Secondly in that same period, the healing of the derelict in Bethesda’s 
porches. And now, more recently, the opening of the eyes of the man born blind. Three great works. 
These works bore witness of who he was. 

Moreover, in connection with them he had said things of supreme importance. When he cleansed the 
Temple, and they asked him by what authority he did it, he gave them the strange answer, which they did 
not understand: "Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up." When he healed the derelict 



they challenged him, and he said, "My Father worketh even until now, and 1 work." Then they 
understood him accurately to claim equality with God, and there began their definite hostility. When he 
gave sight to the man born blind, not only physically but spiritually through a process, and as a result 
they had flung him out of the synagogue, excommunicated him, Jesus found him; and on the basis of that 
finding and admission to the new fellowship, he had uttered two things distinctly about himself, "I am 
the Door of the sheepfold," "I am the Good Shepherd." Thus as we go back and look at the works and 
listen to the words, we see how definite his claim had been. 

Then he told them the reason why they did not understand. You believe not because you are not of my 
sheep. In saying this he reverted to the subject of his discourse two months previously concerning the 
Shepherd as King, the fold as the Kingdom, and the sheep as members of the Kingdom; in which he had 
claimed himself to be at once the Shepherd, and the Door, or the way of entrance into the true order. It is 
as though he said, Do you remember all 1 said, and all I claimed then? The reason why you do not 
understand me is that you do not belong to this fold. You have not entered into it. You are not my sheep. 

Then he applied this from a new angle. "My sheep," — those who enter by the Door, and come into the 
fold over which I am Shepherd, — "hear my voice, and 1 know them, and they follow me; and I give 
unto them eternal life; and they shall never perish, and no one shall snatch them out of my hand; my 
Father, which hath given them unto me, is greater than all; and no one is able to snatch them out of the 
Father’s hand. I and the Father are one." 

They said, "Tell us plainly," be specific, be logical. He replied, I have told you; the works that 1 have 
done, and the works that you have seen me do, have not been mine. They have all been demonstrations 
of my union with God. 

Then came these final words, "I and the Father are one." In the Greek the word "one" is neuter. "I and the 
Father are one." Not one person, but one substance, one essence. "I," — Jesus, the One who was 
speaking to them, the One whom they had surrounded and hemmed in, the Man at whom they were then 
looking. He did not say, the Son and the Father are one; but I. Moreover, he did not say here, my Father. 
He used the word that could only be applied to God in himself, "the Father," "I and the Father are one," 
in substance, in essence. Said they. Tell us plainly, if thou art the Messiah. We have been looking for the 
Messiah. We have been looking long for a Messiah who shall come and break the power of Rome, and 
set us back in the place of privilege. Tell us plainly if thou art the Messiah. His answer was bigger than 
their thinking. It overwhelmed and submerged the thought of Messianic office, in a claim to identity of 
substance with God, "I and the Father are one." 

Then mark what followed. Again they took up stones. What is the meaning of "again" here? The answer 
is found in chapter eight, which records how once before they had taken up stones. Why did they do it 
then? Because he had said, "Before Abraham was born, 1 am.” Again when he said, "I and the Father are 
one" they took up stones. In each case the stones were taken up when his claim was that of essential 
Deity. 

Notice that they did not fling them. They were quite powerless. Hemmed in by a little circle of men? 
Never hemmed in 1 They took up stones, but they could not fling them. His hour was not yet come. He 
was invincible against all hostility until, as Peter said on the day of Pentecost, he "was delivered by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God." We cannot read the story without seeing the things of 
infinite and awe-inspiring majesty. The taking up of stones shows that they understood his claim. He had 
been explicit enough for them to understand that he claimed oneness with God, to be of one substance 
with God. 

Then he protested. He said, with what was certainly a touch of playful irony, "Many good works have 1 
showed you from the Father; for which of these works do ye stone Me?" He knew why they had taken up 
those stones. He knew the reason of their definite desire to kill him, but he ignored it. He took them back 
where he had them a moment before, to face his works. The works he claimed demonstrated the fact of 
his relationship to his Father. They were going to stone him for that claim. He knew it, and so he drove 



them back on what he had said bore witness to him, his works, "Many good works have I showed you 
from the Father." Observe the carefulness with which he declared the source of the works. "From the 
Father." He always insisted upon it that God was working in him and through him. That exactly 
coincides with what Peter said in another part of his address on the day of Pentecost, "Jesus of Nazareth, 
a Man approved of God unto you by powers and wonders and signs which God wrought through him." 
Peter does not say. Which he wrought, but "God wrought through him." That was what our Lord ever 
claimed. 1 have showed you many good works from the Father. For which are you proposing to stone 
me? 

Mark carefully the answer they gave him. "For a good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy; and 
because that thou, being a man, makest thyself God.” It was not mere blasphemy. It was something more 
than that. Again we are face to face with the fact that they understood him. They understood what he 
meant. They did not believe him, but they knew what he meant. He was telling them plainly in another 
way than the way they intended, and so plainly that they did not miss his meaning. They said that the 
reason for their hostility was that he was claiming Deity. They were quite right. They understood; and 
yet they refused to face the works that demonstrated God, and demonstrated his unity with God. They 
simply ignored them. That is what they consistently did. They ignored the derelict at Bethesda’s pool. 
They never saw the man for looking at what they thought was a desecration of the Sabbath. They did not 
see that the thirty-eight years’ dereliction was ended, and that the man was delivered from his limitation. 
They did not see the works. Hemmed in by tradition, held by false conceptions, and prostituted ideas of 
God, they charged him with blasphemy, and with making himself God. 

Our Lord then appealed to them from their Scriptures. "Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye are gods?" 
He was quoting from the Psalms. Therein those to whom the Word of God came were called gods. They 
were dignified with the very name of God, because they were the instruments through whom the Word 
of God came. And he declared that this was perfectly justifiable. Whatever they were in themselves, the 
office of being the bearers of the Word of God warranted those who spoke of them as gods. 

But between such and himself there was a great contrast, and he suggested the contrast. If you call "them 
gods, unto whom the Word of God came," do you say, "of him, whom the Father sanctified and sent into 
the world. Thou blasphemest; because I said I am the Son of God?" In their scripture the word was used, 
and justifiably, of those to whom the Word of God came. There was however an infinite distance 
between those to whom the Word came, and the Son of God sanctified and sent by the Father. This line 
of argument depended for its value entirely upon his claim that he was sanctified and sent of the Father. 

Then again he appealed to the witness of his works. "If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not." 
The cleansing of the Temple; the healing of the derelict man; the opening of those eyes that had never 
seen; if they are not the works of God then do not believe me. If they were not the works of God, to 
whom could they be attributed ? But if they are the works of God, and you do not believe me personally, 
believe the works. If you believe the works, and admit that they are the works of God, you will know and 
understand the truth about me. "The Father is in me, and I in the Father." That was explicit. "Tell us 
plainly." He had told them plainly. 

What followed? "They sought again to take him." They understood him. They did not believe him, and 
so they sought to take him. Once more we have the revelation of his august majesty. He departed, and 
went out from them. A little cordon was round him; they hemmed him in. They were going to get an 
explicit answer. They had it, and became so angry they took stones up, but they never flung them. Then 
they were going to arrest him and take him to the Sanhedrim. They never touched him. He departed and 
moved away. It appeared so easy to hem him in, to get him. But they could not. They never did. At the 
last moment when with a band of soldiers and torches they came, and felt sure of him, the first thing that 
happened was that they fell backwards and fell to the ground. They never arrested him, until his hour had 
come. 


Then finally, the account of his leaving. "He went away again beyond Jordan." This is very full of 
interest. "He went away again beyond Jordan into the place where John was at the first baptizing." In 



chapter one, verse twenty-eight, we have the place named. In the third chapter we are told John changed 
his location and went to /Enon near Salim. Jesus now went back to the place where John had identified 
him as Messiah. He went back to the place where he began his ministry after the identification; and this 
very man John who is writing, was one of the first disciples to follow. 

"And many came unto him." There is no doubt that in all that region the effect of John’s ministry was 
still felt; and evidently there were those who remembered the identification. They were talking. The 
tense of the verb expresses the general conversation. John did no miracles, but John was right. 

Everything he told us about this Man has come true. The last sentence is, "Many believed on him there." 
Put the emphasis on "there." If Jerusalem had rejected him, many believed on him there. 

This, as we have said, was his final visit to Jerusalem prior to the Cross; and on this occasion his claims 
for himself reached their climax. What were these claims? That he was sanctified and sent of the Father. 
The implicate is that of his pre-existence. The declaration is that he, the pre-existent One, had been 
specially sanctified, consecrated to the work that he was to do; and being consecrated, sanctified, set 
apart, he was sent. Moreover he said "I am the Son of God." That was explicit. And again, "1 and the 
Father are one," in substance. That was explicit. And once more mystically, but explicitly, "The Father is 
in me, and I in the Father." These were his claims when they asked him to be explicit. 

John 11:1 

Joh 11:1-27. 

IT will readily be conceded that the story found in the first fifty-three verses of this eleventh chapter of 
John is one of the most wonderful in all the records of our Lord’s ministry. It is full of colour, of life, of 
movement. In it there is a remarkable merging of pathos and of power. It is at once a threnody of sorrow, 
and an anthem of victory. In this story are manifested essential human conditions, and the power and 
glory of the Lord. 

In the first twenty-seven verses we have the story leading to the account of the final sign, the raising of 
Lazarus. From verse twenty-eight to fifty-three we have the story of the sign itself. 

We are now considering the story leading to the sign. The movement alternates between Bethany and the 
region beyond Jordan. Verses one to three take us to Bethany. Then we cross over Jordan in verses four 
to sixteen. Finally we return to Bethany in verses seventeen to twenty-seven. 

In Bethany there was trouble, and Jesus was not there. That tells the story of the first three verses. The 
trouble was that Lazarus was sick. Lazarus was the brother of Mary and Martha. John is careful to 
identify Mary: "It was that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment." The account of that anointing 
is found later, in chapter twelve. John was writing long after the event, and in his mind was the memory 
of that which marked Mary out, and made her supremely remembered among the twelve. 

We know something of these sisters, because Luke has given us a glimpse into that Bethany home. At 
the end of chapter ten we have the story. Luke, in speaking of the sisters, makes it plain that Martha was 
the house-keeper, when he says that she received Jesus into her house. To Mary he simply refers as the 
sister of Martha. John puts Mary first, and suggests by so doing that the whole village belonged to Mary. 
A good woman may own a house, and run it, and herself to death; while another sort of woman will hold 
a complete village by her love and ministry. It is quite evident that this was a home to which Jesus loved 
to go, as it seems to me, the one place where, if I may use that wonderfully familiar and yet beautiful 
phrase, he was "at home." 

And now Lazarus was sick, and Jesus was not there. I think we are warranted in thinking that Lazarus 
was younger than the sisters. He never appears as having any responsibility. Lazarus was sick. Jesus was 
not there. If he had been there, everything would have been different, so the sisters thought, and probably 
they were right. 



In their trouble they did the natural and beautiful thing, they sent a message to Jesus, saying, "Lord, 
behold, he whom thou lovest is sick." It is interesting to note that they did not make any request. They 
simply told him the facts, showing that they knew him; showing that they felt quite confident if he knew 
that he would come. 

The word they used to describe the love of Jesus for Lazarus, was the Greek verb phileo, which is the 
verb which describes affection and emotion in its fulness. We notice this now, to return to it presently. 

Now, from verses four to sixteen we find ourselves beyond Jordan. There the messenger arrived, bearing 
the message. Then we have a most amazing thing, a most startling thing, the sort of thing that challenges 
faith, and raises every kind of suspicion and question in the heart, in what we read next. When Jesus 
received the message he said; "This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God may be glorified thereby." The statement, "This sickness is not unto death" did not mean that 
Lazarus would not die. As a matter of fact Lazarus was dead when the messenger arrived. The word of 
Jesus meant that death was not the final word. He knew Lazarus was dead. The distance between 
Bethany and the place where Jesus was took a day to travel. Jesus stayed there two days. Then he took 
the day’s journey back. That makes four days. Presently Martha said, "he hath been dead four days" 
already. It is evident then that when the messenger arrived with the message, Lazarus was already dead. 
Yet the Lord said, "This sickness is not unto death." Death is not the last word in this matter. 

Then what was the last word? "This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God may be glorified thereby." 

In dealing with the story of the opening of the eyes of the man born blind, I changed the punctuation, and 
read thus, "Neither did this man sin, nor his parents. But that the works of God should be made manifest 
in him, we must work the works of him that sent me while it is day." I gave the reason for the change 
that the other punctuation necessitated the view that the man was born blind and allowed to remain blind 
in order that God might have an opportunity to show his power. This is absolutely unbelieveable. Now it 
has been suggested that this statement about Lazarus gives that same view. But the difference is infinite. 
In the one case the idea would be that a man was born blind, and allowed to live until he was of age, 
seeing nothing, waiting for an hour when God’s power should be manifested in him. Here was a sickness 
which ended in death. Of that fact that Lazarus had died Jesus said, "This sickness is not unto death," 
that is not the end. The end will be the glory of God, and the glorification of the Son of God. 

The cases are entirely different. Nevertheless it was a remarkable statement. Lazarus was already dead. 
What Jesus said was practically this; Yes, he is gone, and the fact creates an opportunity for the display 
of the glory of God, in that the Son of God may be glorified thereby. 

At that point in his narrative, John interpolated this statement; "Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, 
and Lazarus." Undoubtedly he did so because of what he was going to write next; "When therefore he 
heard that he was sick, he abode at that time two days in the place where he was." Mark the "therefore.” 
He stayed because he loved Martha and Mary and Lazarus. 

Here we return to what we said about the word the sisters used concerning the love of Jesus for Lazarus. 
It was the verb phileo, which speaks of emotional affection. That is how they thought of the love of Jesus 
for their brother. But when John writes this, "Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus," he 
employed a word having an entirely different significance, the verb agcipao. That is love, but it is the 
love of intelligence and judgment and consideration. It is not easy to draw the distinction between the 
Greek words in our English language. I am inclined to think Dr. Goodspeed comes nearest to a true 
interpretation of agapao when he uses our word devotion. Devotion means much more than mere 
emotion. I am resolutely going to use that word here — Jesus was devoted to Martha and Mary and 
Lazarus. They knew the affection Jesus had for Lazarus. Hence their message, "He whom thou lovest is 
sick." John now shows that his love for them was more than that. He was devoted to them; and therefore, 



he did not hurry. He stayed where he was. He let enough time to elapse for the death to be so certified 
that there could be no doubt about the power manifest. 


After this, when the two days were over, he said to his disciples, "Let us go into Judaea again." Judaea 
was the centre of hostility to him, the place where, as these disciples said, they had taken up stones. 
"Rabbi, the Jews were but now seeking to stone thee; and goest thou thither again?" That was a natural 
and beautiful protest by his lovers. They loved him, and they did not. want him to go back into the 
danger zone. 

Now observe the majesty, the calm dignity of his answer. Judaea was hostile. He knew it. His disciples 
knew it. He was going back. His disciples said, They want to kill you. Now listen to him. "Are there not 
twelve hours in the day? If a man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this 
world. But if a man walk in the night, he stumbleth, because the light is not in him." Applied to him, it 
meant; I certainly am going back to Judaea. You need have no fear. There will be no stumbling. There 
will be no accident. Hostility cannot touch me until my hour has arrived. I am walking in light, and not 
in darkness. 1 am making no experiments. Do not be anxious about me. 

Then he told them, "Our friend Lazarus is fallen asleep; but I go, that I may awake him out of sleep." 
Sleep, said the disciples, that is a good thing; if he is asleep, he will recover. Then he used their 
language, came down to the level of their apprehension, "Jesus therefore said unto them plainly, Lazarus 
is dead. And I am glad for your sakes that 1 was not there, to the intent ye may believe.” 

That does seem to suggest that the sisters were right, if he had been there, Lazarus would not have died. 
"I am glad for your sakes that 1 was not there." But why was he glad? "To the intent ye may believe." 

His view of what we call death was sleep. Their view is revealed in what he said to them, which literally 
was not "Lazarus is dead," but, "Lazarus died." When he talked he talked in the present tense. He was 
thinking of Lazarus in the essential fact of his personality. He said, he is asleep. When he had come to 
their level and had to speak in a past tense, and the experience through which he had passed, he said, 
Lazarus died. That is what happened. That was their language. 

"I am glad for your sake." The tarrying was for their sake. The disease had been permitted to run its full 
course, and snap the vital cord, and the man was dead. For their sakes, always that. He is always saying 
"for your sake." He tarried because he loved Martha and Mary and Lazarus. He went because he loved 
Martha and Mary and Lazarus. For their sake, the tanying. And now for their sake, the going. 

The next scene is just outside the village of Bethany. He had arrived. Lazarus had been four days in the 
tomb. "Jesus saith. Take ye away the stone. Martha, the sister of him that was dead, saith unto him. Lord, 
by this time he stinketh; for he hath been dead four days." Four days dead meant that in that Eastern land 
corruption had already set it. No doubt Martha was right. He had raised the dead on two earlier 
occasions. Jairus’ child, swiftly after the spirit had left the body, he called her back. The son of the 
widow of Nain, only a few hours after the passing of the spirit, as they were carrying him out to burial, 
he had called him back. But here he waited until the thing should be absolutely supreme in its evidence 
of power. 

Martha hurried from the house to meet him. In doing so she violated the conventionalities of the East. 
Mary observed them. She sat in the house, remaining in the seclusion of the home. Martha, honest, 
angry, as I cannot help believing, hurried to meet him, and when she met him, she said, "Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died." Of course it is very difficult to interpret dogmatically, but 
when Mary came she said exactly the same thing. But surely there was a tremendous difference between 
the intention of Martha and the intention of Mary. I have no doubt whatever that Martha’s intention was 
that of honest, sincere, protesting disappointment. As though she had said, Why did you not hurry? "If 
thou hadst been here, my brother had not died." But she still believed in him. She still had confidence in 
him, and that in a very wonderful way, as witness her words; "And even now I know that, whatsoever 
thou shalt ask of God, God will give thee." She had tremendous confidence in him, and yet, as a matter 



of fact, she did not quite mean that. She thought she did. She was perfectly honest, but she did not expect 
her brother back. This is proven by the fact that when presently the Lord said, "Take ye away the stone," 
she said, It is no good. He has passed into the realm of corruption. Evidently she did not expect the thing 
was going to happen which did happen. 

Then Jesus said to her, "Thy brother shall rise again." Possibly in saying this, our Lord was not referring 
to the fact that he was going to raise him from the dead. I think rather it was a general reference, and a 
reminder to her of the fact of resurrection, and a reminder that this life is not all. As though he said to 
her, Martha, it is not all over when death comes. There is resurrection. Of course he may have referred to 
what he was going to do. 1 do not so understand it. I think it was a general reference, and so Martha 
evidently understood it, for she refused the comfort of a postponed resurrection. That brought no 
immediate comfort. 

Thus we reach the sixth great "I am" of Jesus, which John has recorded; "I am the resurrection and the 
life." "I am" — the eternal present tense. Wherever 1 am there is resurrection; and more than that, for 
resurrection is but an incident. The greater part of the statement is not "I am the resurrection," great as it 
is. The greater part is "I am ... the life." 1 am warranted in saying that, because he went on to interpret 
what he had said, and his interpretation was not concerned with resurrection. It was concerned with life. 

"He that believeth on me, though he die, yet shall he live." That is a very simple sentence, but let it be 
most carefully read. Jesus did not say, he that believeth on me though he die, yet shall he live again. That 
would be resurrection. He said, "Though he die, yet shall he live." In other words, he that believes on me, 
though he die, by all the appearances as interpreted on the level of the earthly, he is not dead. He was 
saying, your brother is not dead. He that "liveth and believeth on me shall never die." That is the great 
Christian declaration. We have hardly grasped its significance. We say, What has become of So and So? 
The reply often is. He is dead, She is dead. We still talk that pagan way. They are not dead. "He that 
believeth on me, though he die," the death is a fact so far as you see, but he is alive. When our Lord 
recalled Lazarus he talked to him as though he could hear him. He muttered no incantations over him. He 
said, "Lazarus, come forth." He expected to be heard, and he was heard. Lazarus was not dead. 

Then he locked at Martha, and he said, "Believest thou this?" Very tender and very beautiful, and I think 
perfectly wonderful was her answer. She said, "Yea, Lord," and then as though she halted and was 
almost afraid of what she had said, "I have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, even he that 
cometh into the world." She made the full confession there, but yet she seems to have hesitated. 
"Believest thou this?" What? That there is no death to those who believe on me; that though he die, yet 
shall he live; and consequently he that liveth and believeth in me never does die. There is no death for 
such. "Believest thou this?” "Yea, Lord"; and yet she could not affirm belief in that definitely, but she 
affirmed the faith she had, the faith that was hers, gloriously, "I have believed that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, even he that cometh into the world.” 

In these preliminary things two matters impress us. First the disciples. We do not see the critics here, 
though the Jews were round about. Hostility is not manifest so far. The twelve were there. Thomas has 
spoken, and so has Martha. What do you see? Faced by death, they were groping in darkness, and filled 
with despair. Over against them we see the Lord, the Lord of life walking in the light, and inspired in all 
he did by love. 

John 11:28 

Joh 11:28-53. 

THIS paragraph completes the story which began at the first verse of the chapter; that of the last sign in 
John’s selection, namely, the raising of Lazarus. 


The meeting and converse with Martha had taken place outside the village of Bethany, as the thirtieth 
verse in parenthesis makes clear; "Jesus was not yet come into the village, but was still in the place 



where Martha met him." During all this time Mary sat in the house. Martha, with splendid honesty, had 
violated the conventionalities which demanded that those thus grieving for their loved ones should 
remain in the seclusion of the home at least for a period of seven days. 

Martha came to Mary, unquestionably sent by Jesus, for she said, "The Master is here, and calleth thee.” 
That is enough. We know perfectly well that Martha would not have said that if it had not been true. All 
the conversation between Martha and our Lord is evidently not recorded. Having said to her what he 
said, and uttered his great claim, "I am the resurrection and the life," he told her to go and call her sister. 
Martha came to her, and said secretly, evidently with the intention that she should find her way to Jesus, 
without there being anyone else there. But, as the Eastern custom was, there were friends in the house, to 
mourn with her and comfort her; and when they saw her quietly get up and leave the house, they 
followed her; and so were present when she and Jesus met. 

So we have, before the actual sign, that matchlessly beautiful picture of Mary and Jesus. She uttered the 
same words as Martha had; "Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.” But it is evident 
that there was a different tone in Mary’s voice than in that of Martha. I am not criticizing Martha. 1 never 
do. She was magnificently honest. But 1 think that Martha meant, Why didn’t you hurry when we sent 
for you? 1 think Mary meant, 1 wish it had been possible for you to be here. The same words, with a 
different emphasis, and intention. 

When Mary arrived she went to his feet. Martha did not. She stood upright. Mary went to his feet in the 
attitude of adoration and discipleship. I think we only get the value of that, if we go back to the incident 
Luke records, the only glimpse we have of these women before this occasion, when Jesus came to the 
house, and was entertained in the house of Martha, who also "had a sister called Mary." "Mary sat at his 
feet." She had taken her share in the work of the house. Then, prosperity was their portion; then the sun 
was shining. Jesus was a doubly welcomed Guest in that home. Martha magnificently tried to express her 
love in service, and broke down. If amid the pressure of service there is no time for quietness and 
meditation, we always break down. Martha became distracted herself, and then she grumbled at her 
sister, and criticized her Lord. Mary took time to sit at his feet. Now, when the clouds had blotted out the 
sunshine, when sorrow had come, and her heart was breaking, she went back to the same place, back to 
his feet. Presently we shall find her there again. 

At his feet she expressed her regret, but she was swept with grief. If we glance on for a moment, to the 
thirty-third verse, we read, "When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and the Jews also weeping which 
came with her." Observe that Mary was weeping, and the Jews were weeping. In verse thirty-five we 
read, "Jesus wept." The words are not the same. The word that described the weeping of Jesus is not the 
word used to describe the weeping of Mary and of the Jews. We ought to translate the word used about 
Mary and the Jews as wailing. It was a moaning, wailing expression of grief. Not so with Jesus. The 
word translated weeping about him really means that tears were running down his face. Mary went to his 
feet wailing, but it was to his feet. 

When Jesus saw her wailing, and the Jews wailing which came with her, "He groaned in the spirit, and 
was troubled." That is a most unfortunate translation, missing the whole point. The word rendered 
"groaning" has one particular signification, which is missed entirely by the translation. Moreover the 
word "was troubled" is a reflexive verb. Let me render the statement in another way. "When he saw her 
wailing, and the Jews with her wailing, he was moved with wrath, and troubled himself." There is no 
sentence in all this New Testament more full of revelation. He was moved with indignation. He was 
angry. And being angry. He troubled himself. 

It was then he said, "Where have ye laid him?" This is the only occasion in all the records of Jesus 
asking anyone for information. One does not imagine for a moment he needed the information. It would 
seem to have been a question indicating that he was now going to act. Then follows the sentence, "Jesus 
wept." Many things have been written about that brief sentence. How are we to understand it? The whole 
situation was that he stood in the presence of death. Death was the outcome of sin. All the wrath of God 
surged through him in the presence of the whole of human misery, resulting from human sin, and issuing 



in death, and the breaking of hearts. He was moved with indignation. Then he "troubled himself." He 
took into his own heart all the agony, the reason for which moved him with indignation. He made 
himself responsible, and gathered up into his own personality all the misery resulting from sin, 
represented in a dead man and broken-hearted people round about him. This was voluntary 
indentification with the sorrow that issues from sin, and was the outcome of righteous wrath against the 
sin that caused the sorrow. It is a most remarkable unveiling of the heart of Jesus. 

Then he wept. What were those tears? I do not hesitate for a moment to interpret those tears. They were 
the tears of sympathy with Mary, and Martha, with all the sorrow caused by sin and death. It may be said 
that they could hardly be tears of sympathy, because he knew that within, shall I say half an hour, 
perhaps less, but at any rate immediately, he would remove the cause of those tears, and bring joy in 
place of mourning. When we are inclined so to think, and to say, we are revealing our lack of 
understanding of the sensitiveness of the heart of God to all human sorrow. What I mean is simply this. 
Supposing — forgive the absurdity of the supposition — but supposing I could come into your house 
where the loved one lay dead, I do not think I could shed tears of sympathy with you if I knew that I was 
going to give you back your loved one. That is because I am dull, and callous, compared with the keen 
sensitiveness of the heart of God. "Jesus wept." "The Word made flesh," weeping is a revelation of 
God’s sympathy, so quick, so sensitive. In a little while he will wipe all tears away; but while they are 
there, even though he will dry them, and end the sorrow, he enters into fellowship with the sorrow. That 
is true to-day. This is microcosmic; make a macrocosmic application of it. Our sorrows God is sharing 
with us. His ultimate purpose is to wipe the tears from all eyes, and he knows that presently, as we look 
back, it will seem so short a time, this time of sorrow, when all the agony is over, the rapture of eternity 
has begun. That does not mean he is not with us in our sorrows now. And if I may put it so, in those tears 
of compassion there was relief for him also in the hour when he was ploughed to the depths with the 
sorrows of indignation. He was angry; he troubled himself; and he wept in sympathy with those who 
were sorrowing. 

That leads us to the account of the sign itself. It is very interesting to follow the Jews, and listen to them. 
When they saw those tears, they said, "Behold how he loved him!" They felt they were tears Jesus was 
shedding because he had lost Lazarus. They were very blind. Look at those tears; they said, they prove 
he loved Lazarus. He did love him, but that was not the cause of those tears we have seen. Then some of 
them said, "Could not this Man, which opened the eyes of him that was blind, have caused that this man 
should not die?" I do not think anyone can be certain as to what they meant, or why they said that. It may 
have been a cynical remark; or it may have expressed their unbelief in that earlier miracle. Or it may 
have been a very sincere statement. We have seen him do that, open the eyes of a man born blind, and 
could not a Man doing that, prevent this man’s dying? Whatever the motive, the question remains, Could 
he not have prevented this man’s dying? Of course he could! And yet he could not 1 If it is a question of 
power, yes. His power was unlimited. But it is not a question of power; it is one of purpose. There are 
things in which God is limited, limited by his own purpose. Listen again to what he had already said: "I 
am glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent ye may believe." Purpose means the resolving of 
all that appears to be discord into the harmony of God’s perfect will and perfect action. 

Following on we read, "Jesus therefore again groaning" — the same word — "again moved with 
indignation within himself." He was in the presence of everything that marked human failure. Death is 
the final thing; sorrow the resultant thing, and blindness characterized the attitude of all those round 
about him. He was angry, he was moved with indignation, and so he moved towards the tomb. Now 
watch the process. He acted in the raising of Lazarus against unbelief, or rather, in spite of unbelief. I am 
not now thinking of the unbelief of his enemies, but the unbelief of Martha. He had said to her, 

"Believest thou this?" She had said, "Yea, Lord; I have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” 
Honestly she could not make the full affirmation for which he had asked, but she made the great 
confession. Now we come to this moment, the crucial hour, the critical moment. Christ stood in front of 
the grave, and the dead body lay within it, four days dead. He said, "Take ye away the stone." 
Immediately Martha protested. She had not grasped the full significance of the things he had previously 
said to her, showing that she was still lacking in perfect understanding of him. So Martha failed in faith. 
But he went straight forward. Then "Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that thou 



heardest me." Evidently he had been holding communion with his Father all the way through. But what 
made him say that? All we have to do to find the answer to that question is to read on. He was still 
speaking to his Father, and in doing so he revealed the reason for what he had said: "I knew that thou 
hearest me always; but because of the multitude which standeth around I said it, that they may believe 
that thou didst send me." If I may reverently say so, it was as though our Ford said to his Father: Father, 

1 am not surprised, 1 thank thee. Thou hearest me always; but because of the multitude which standeth 
around I said it that they may believe that thou didst send me. He was about to work a sign, but he was 
doing it in fellowship with God, and he took this means of making the multitude face that fact. All the 
way through we have seen that to be his claim. Nothing by himself; he and the Father together. He and 
the Father one. Perfect co-operation. 

"And when he had thus spoken, he cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth." Someone says, Why 
did Jesus have to cry with a loud voice. That is a child’s question, and therefore it is the sort of question 
that admits to the Kingdom of heaven and truth. It does look as though he had to cry in a loud voice to 
make Lazarus hear. But we know that is not so. Profundity is in the simplicities. He raised his voice that 
the crowd might hear. He had prayed to his Father that the multitude may believe, and now that all may 
hear what he does, he raised his voice. With a loud voice he spoke. Moreover, the habit of that time, and 
indeed of to-day in the case of all sorts of sorcerers and wizards communicating with the dead, was and 
is that of muttering incantations, that nobody understands but themselves. I am not sure that this was not 
also the reason of the loud voice. "He cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth." 

But far more important than that, he spoke as to somebody who could hear him. Martha would not have 
thought of calling Lazarus. Mary in her wailing might have called upon her brother, oh Lazarus, Lazarus! 
But she would never have dreamed that he could hear her. Jesus spoke as to one who could hear. He 
knew that Lazarus was not dead. That is what he told Martha, he was asleep, he was not dead. When he 
went into the house of Jairus, he said, "Talitha cumi," that exquisitely beautiful little phrase, so badly 
rendered, "Damsel arise," which should be, "Little lamb arise." He expected her to hear him. She did 1 
That was his attitude now. His was the voice which needed no raising for that puipose; but that carried 
over the borderline, and could be heard on the other side. 

Immediately there was response. Lazarus "came forth, bound hand and foot with grave-clothes." How 
could he come forth, if he was bound with grave-clothes, someone may ask? It depends on the method 
they took in the sepulture of Lazarus. If they had taken the Egyptian method of swathing the limbs 
separately, and not bound all together, he could move, but he could not loose himself. He struggled up by 
himself, a living man, and he "came forth," but found it difficult to go further. Jesus at once said, "Loose 
him, and let him go." 

That was the great sign. What did Jesus do? Was that a resurrection? No, not in the sense in which our 
Lord’s was resurrection. That was the calling of the spirit back to the body; but that was not resurrection 
in the full sense; that was resuscitation. When Jesus was raised, he needed no loosing from grave- 
clothes. When John and Peter went to the tomb, they saw the grave-clothes all in their wrapping as they 
had been round his body, and the napkin about his head, but he was not there. That was resurrection. 
We-talk about the raising of Lazarus. That is correct, but it was not a raising in the sense in which our 
Lord was raised from the dead. It was the bringing back of the spirit to the same body; and in the 
coming, the healing of the body, with all that had happened to it, to which Martha had referred. "These 
things are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God." That was a sign of God 
acting through him. 

As we do not come in this study of the Gospel to another incident like this, I pause to say that it is a 
significant thing that whereas he went about doing good, healing the sick, casting out demons, and 
bringing all kinds of blessing to men in the physical, he is recorded as having only raised three from the 
dead. There seems to have been a reticence in the operation of his power in that direction. It would seem 
that our Lord was very reluctant to bring back those who had escaped from the earthly life. He knew he 
was bringing them back to limitation, bringing them back probably to sorrow. 



This last sign was wrought when death was certified at its worst. He raised that man from the dead, 
resuscitated the body by calling the spirit out of the spirit world to take up its residence again in the 
temple that had been left. 

Finally John recorded the effects of the sign. There was division. "Many ... believed on him," as the 
result of what they saw. Some reported to the authorities. That report ensured his arrest finally on the 
human level. The result of the report to the authorities was the calling together of the council. It was a 
very special gathering of those in authority. We read, "The chief priests therefore and the Pharisees." 
Who were the chief priests? They were Sadducees, every man of them, diametrically opposed in 
philosophy and religion to the Pharisees. They made no terms with each other as a rule, but that which 
had manifested itself earlier, now came to a final activity; a coalition between Pharisees and Sadducees. 

It is a very brief report of what went on, but it is complete. First of all the council, then the consultation, 
and finally the counsel. 

The council held a consultation, which resulted in the counsel. The subject under discussion was. What 
were they going to do about this Man Jesus? What could they do to stop the whole business? We have no 
detailed report of the speeches made. 1 have no doubt they were characterized by confusion. At last 
Caiaphas spoke. In all literature, there is on record no more clever and damnable speech than that 1 It 
was the voice of the politician at his worst who was not prepared to say with blunt brevity what he 
means, but would clothe a dastardly intention in elegant phrases. Caiaphas began very cleverly. I never 
read it without thinking it is a wonderful way to begin a speech, if you are taking part in a debate, or are 
on a committee. He begins by saying, "Ye know nothing at all." That is the way to dismiss the previous 
speakers. Well, what do you know, Caiaphas? Now mark the elegance of the phrasing. "It is expedient 
for you that one man should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not." That is all. A very 
brief speech. It simply meant; There is only one thing to do, kill him, get him out of the way at any cost. 
It would not do to put it like that, so he put it on the ground of political expediency and national well¬ 
being. It was the most dastardly speech, but it won on the human level. Pilate at last consented to that 
policy. When Pilate saw that a tumult was arising, he gave Jesus over. It is expedient! What devilry can 
be done in the name of expediency! 

What was the counsel they took? They determined to kill him. That is how it ended. "From that day forth 
they took counsel that they might put him to death.” 

Now observe that marvellous comment which John inserted. It is as radiant with light and beauty, as that 
speech from Caiaphas’ standpoint was dark with sin and iniquity. He declares that Caiaphas had said 
more than he understood, more than he intended. "This he said not of himself." That is, he did not mean 
what John now said. "But being high priest that year," God over-ruled and compelled him, when he was 
uttering a thing of diabolical obscenity, at the same time, in the same words to utter a prophecy full of 
light and beauty. "This he said not of himself; being high priest that year, he prophesied that Jesus should 
die for the nation; and not for the nation only, but that he might also gather together into one the children 
of God that are scattered abroad." Caiaphas was a politician, and he said something characterized by 
political sagacity, indicating the right thing to do. John in reporting it, said in effect; Yes, and what he 
was saying was more than he knew. He was uttering a great word. It was expedient that he should die, 
and not for the nation only, but for all the world, that he might also gather together into one the children 
scattered abroad. Thus we have the most tragic and dastardly and diabolical speech on record; and side 
by side with it, a statement that the devilry is gripped and mastered by God, until the very thing said is 
transfigured, and becomes the statement of the Gospel of hope for a dead world. 

John 11:54 

Joh 11:54-12:19. 

THE raising of Lazarus had intensified the hostility of the rulers to Jesus. That in itself is an amazing fact 
and a terribly revealing one. Two notable instances of it have been seen before. One occurred in the first 
year of his ministry. When, passing through Bethesda’s porches, he healed the derelict who for thirty- 



eight years had been in his infirmity, the rulers were angry because, according to the technicalities of 
their traditions, he had caused this man to break the Sabbath day by carrying his mattress. They seem to 
have been entirely indifferent to the wonder wrought for the man. Again, in the case of the man born 
blind, exactly the same thing was manifested. The creation of sight for a man who had never seen was of 
small moment to them. They excommunicated the man, and their whole objection was to the fact that 
Jesus had wrought the wonder on the Sabbath day. A derelict for thirty-eight years given back to life and 
health and strength, and moral cleansing. A man born blind, gaining his sight. A dead man brought back 
to life. To these they were indifferent. What a picture we have of what traditional religion can do. It had 
killed their capacity for compassion. They were concerned because their traditions were violated. 
Moreover, they saw that these signs wrought by Jesus, and very especially this last and supreme one in 
many senses, were drawing men after him. The multitudes were coming to him, and they felt they were 
losing their hold upon them. It was because of these things that the council had been gathered together, 
and the counsel had been decided upon to kill him. 

Therefore Jesus withdrew, until his hour came in the economy of God. In this passage we have the story 
of that withdrawal; then the story of his coming back, and the supper at Bethany; and finally that of his 
coming to Jerusalem for his hour, for the final things. 

The reading breaks up quite naturally into three sections, and we may mark the sections by geographical 
names. In chapter eleven, verses fifty-four to fifty-seven, we are in Ephraim with him; in chapter twelve, 
verses one to eleven, we are in Bethany with him; and from verses eleven to nineteen in the same chapter 
we are in Jerusalem with him. 

Ephraim. "Jesus therefore walked no more openly among the Jews, but departed thence into the country 
near to the wilderness, into a city called Ephraim; and there he tarried with the disciples." We have no 
means of knowing how long that tarrying was. Possibly for forty days. During that period he was with 
his disciples, in quietness in the country. A period of quietness with his own before the storm broke upon 
him, and the billows swept over him. 

Then John carries us to Jerusalem, and tells us what was happening there, towards the end of the time 
that Jesus was in Ephraim. "Now the passover of the Jews was at hand; and many went up to Jerusalem 
out of the country before the passover, to purify themselves." Arriving from all that countryside, from 
over Jordan, and from Galilee — as they did at the Passover season, when Jerusalem became crowded 
with pilgrims, — they sought for Jesus. Jerusalem is seen without Jesus. This seeking of the people 
shows the place he occupied by this time in the public thought. They were familiar with his name, and 
largely with himself. Now they sought him here at Jerusalem, centre of the national and religious life. 
The interest was general. They were seeking Him — the verb should have that rendering — and they 
were speaking one to another as they stood in the Temple. All these people, gathered to celebrate the 
Passover, seeking ceremonial purification for the observance of the feast, were discussing the situation. 
"What think ye?" they said one to another. What they were inclined to think is revealed in the fact that 
they put the next question in the negative form. They did not say, Will he come to the feast? They said, 
"That he will not come to the feast?" John reveals immediately why the people talking about him, put the 
question in that form. "The chief priests and the Pharisees had given commandment, that, if any man 
knew where he was, he should show it, that they might take him." Quite evidently this was an 
authoritative proclamation issued by the Sanhedrim that if any one found the location of Jesus, he should 
signify to them, and they would arrest him. The people knew it, and were wondering, and talking about 
what he would do. Would that proclamation keep him away? 

In the wilderness Jesus was quietly spending the period with his disciples, while the city was beginning 
to fill with the crowds coming up to the feast, and he was the subject of discussion. 

So we turn to chapter twelve, and now he was coming. John selects three incidents from the events of 
these final hours of Jesus’ public ministry. First that of the supper at Bethany; secondly that of his entry 
to the city, coming to it for his hour; and finally that of the coming of the Greeks. In this paragraph we 
have the first two. 



"Six days before the Passover" Jesus came to Bethany. This was a purely social gathering. That was the 
intention. "They made him a supper." Matthew and Mark tell us that the supper was given, not in the 
house of Martha, but in the house of one Simon. It was a happy occasion. It is arresting and remarkable 
how often during the ministry of Jesus, they invited him out; and it is more amazing that he went. He 
knew the motives in the invitations. Apart from the day when he went to the house of Martha and Mary 
this would appear to be the only occasion when the invitation was that of pure hospitality. 

Look at the gathering. What was Martha doing? Serving 1 Martha would serve to the end. That is what 
she was doing before, in the incident recorded by Luke. That is all we are told about her now. It was not 
her house, but she was acting as hostess in Simon’s house. Is that all there is to say? No. When we met 
her in Luke, so far as we have any means of knowing, she was preparing a meal for Jesus, and Mary, and 
Lazarus, and herself; four people. How many had she here? Jesus, and twelve disciples, that is thirteen, 
and Mary, fourteen; and Lazarus, fifteen; and possibly Simon, the host, sixteen, and Martha herself, 
seventeen. Four only on the previous occasion; seventeen now, and there is not a word here about being 
distracted. Martha had learned something on that sad, dark day, when Jesus talked to her, when she came 
to him in hot and angry protest, created by her very love. He had talked to her, and said strange and 
mighty things. She passes off the scene now, and we see her still serving, but there is not a word about 
being distracted. Her service had not ceased, but some secret had been learned, which kept her from 
distraction. 

At this social gathering two things happened, two most revealing things, two things which stand in 
almost startling contrast to each other. The act of Mary, and the attitude of Judas are recorded side by 
side. 

What did Mary do? And why did Mary do what she did? First observe that Mary is seen at his feet. She 
has returned to the old trusting place. In the day of sunshine, when Martha became cumbered with 
serving, Mary had learned the lesson that there must be time for quietness and disciple-ship and 
adoration. She sat at his feet, when the sun was shining. Then when the darkness was round about her, 
and Lazarus was dead, and her heart was breaking, she came when he sent for her, and went straight to 
his feet. Now it was his day of approaching sorrow, and again she went straight to his feet. Do we 
understand what she did? Should we ever have understood if it had not been for our blessed Lord? After 
the protest of Judas, he said, "Suffer it now.” 1 like the old rendering here, "Let her alone.” She hath done 
it "against the day of my burying." That is surely a revelation of what was in the heart of Mary. When 
that day she looked into his eyes, she saw the sorrow there. In a very little while after we shall hear him 
say, "Now is my soul troubled." Mary saw that. She remembered the day of her own sorrow, how she 
had seen those eyes first flash with indignation in the presence of the dead; and then melt into tears of 
tenderest pity and sympathy; and on this day she saw, as did none other, the sorrow unto death; and she 
said to herself, I wonder what 1 can do to show him that I see. Love then became prodigal, and according 
to the meanness of Judas, she became wasteful. "Why this waste?" 

The question arises, Had she done what she wanted to do? Had she made him feel that somebody at least 
in this hour of approaching sorrow, sensed his sorrow, knew the darkness of the hour in measure, to 
which he was going, and was in fellowship with him? Yes, he knew. That is what he meant. "Let her 
alone; against the day of my burying hath she kept this." And if, with great daring, I may change the 
wording without interfering with the thought, it is as if he said, She sees and understands. Once a 
woman’s touch drew from him virtue. Here a woman’s act gave him comfort. I would rather be in 
succession to Mary of Bethany than to the whole crowd of the apostles. 

Then, in contrast, Judas. She, perceiving, sympathizing, sacramentally expressing it; Jesus, accepting the 
offering, knowing the intention, and seeing a gleam of brightness in the wasteful and glorious act; 

Judas — "Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence, and given to the poor?" Then John 
becomes sarcastic. "This he said, not because he cared for the poor; but because he was a thief." Judas, 
having no understanding of the situation, was blinded by selfishness, and spoke in criticism. Mary, 
seeing to the heart of things, expressed her sympathy in a prodigality of activity. A social hour; Jesus the 



honoured Guest. Round about him the disciples. The radiant loveliness of Mary’s action shines like a 
rainbow of God over the dark clouds 

that were gathering about him. In the words of Judas hell flashed itself out in deep and dire animosity. 

And now, the hostile priests see they have more to do than to put Jesus to death. It is very significant. 
Caiaphas in that council had said, "It is expedient that one man should die." They are finding out now 
that one won’t do; "Lazarus also." That is a great phrase, "Lazarus also.” We shall have two to kill, 
instead of one. And that was but a beginning. Hostility to God as manifested in Christ, has been the 
characteristic of the world ever since, and it has ever been trying to get rid of him. How many have they 
put to death in the endeavour? Pilate probably thought he had done the business presently when he put 
Jesus on the Cross. When he handed him over it was with a sort of sense of relief, that it was done with. 
Done with! Within a couple of generations the power he represented had to repeat the martyrdom of 
Jesus ten thousand times in Rome itself. "Lazarus also." We do not know if they did put Lazarus to 
death. Probably not. He was, however, in peril. This may be the reason of their passing out of the picture. 
We do not read of either of them at the Cross, or after the resurrection. 

This hostility, how futile it is. It is expedient Jesus should die, it will suffice. No, "Lazarus also." And 
following Lazarus, the long succession of the martyrs of Jesus; and "the blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church." 

Then, what next? John says, "On the morrow," and there follows the story of our Lord’s coming to 
Jerusalem. He is now seen coming deliberately to Jerusalem for his "hour." His foes had tried to take him 
and trap him, had issued a proclamation that if anyone should know where he was to report, that they 
might take him. Now he was coming of his own volition for his hour. We speak of his entry as 
triumphal, and such it was from the side of the heavenly, the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God. 

There were three entries; the first day, he rode into the city, came to the Temple, and looked round upon 
all things, and left without saying a word. On the next day he went to the Temple and cleansed it. On the 
third day the rulers gathered round him. John only records the first of these three entries, and that in a 
very condensed form. His purpose, undoubtedly, was rather to show the effects of that coming, than to 
describe its details. He tells of the greetings of the crowds to Jesus as he came. They took down palm 
branches, waved them, and flung them on the highway. As he approached, they sang sentences from the 
great Hallel. "Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord, even the King of Israel." 

"Hosanna," being simply translated, means, "Save now." And then, "Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord, even the King of Israel.” It was a most remarkable thing for the crowds to sing, when 
Jesus was coming. The rulers were hostile, the crowds themselves were fickle; and yet there came this 
sudden outburst of enthusiasm. Another evangelist tells us that the rulers objected, and said, Command 
these thy disciples that they be silent. To which Jesus replied, If these should hold their peace the stones 
would become vocal, would cry out. In that popular outburst of quotation from one of the greatest of the 
Hebrew songs, he was proclaimed as the "King of Israel." It has sometimes been said that the very voices 
which that day cried "Hosanna" very soon after cried "Crucify." I am not sure that they were the same 
voices. I am rather inclined to think the crowd that gathered around him, and marched in with him, and 
cried "Hosanna," was a Galilean crowd; and that the crowd that hissed "Crucify," was largely Judaean. 
There is no proof of that, but it is more than probable. However, even though it was a Galilean crowd, 
they also all forsook the King of Israel they confessed, presently. And yet mark this, he accepted it, and 
rode in regally. He chose to ride in, in Kingly fashion. The ass was the beast of kings. 

John declares that all this was in fulfilment of prophecy, and he gives the prophecy in Zechariah. Then 
he immediately adds, that at the time the disciples did not understand this, but when Jesus was crucified, 
when presently he was risen and ascended, when he was glorified, then they saw the relationship 
between the sign and the song, and understood what he did. John saw at last that however poor and 



paltry on the human level that entry was; nevertheless in the economy of heaven, it was the entry of the 
King. So he arrived. The hour was at hand. 


John 12:20 

Joh 12:20-36. 

THIS paragraph contains the story of the last incident in the public ministry of Jesus which John records. 
Moreover, it is the last incident on record. It took place later than that great day of question and answer 
in the Temple, which Matthew records so fully. It would seem that after this, he retired, possibly to 
Bethany. One can imagine those last hours spent in the quietness of Bethany. 

In this paragraph there are two very distinct movements; first the story of the coming of the Greeks 
which occupies verses twenty to thirty-three; and then John’s account of the questions of the crowd in 
verses thirty-four to thirty-six. 

In the story of the coming of the Greeks, there are two things to notice; the request which they preferred; 
and the response of Jesus to that request. 

These men were not Hebrews. They were Greeks. There are two different words in Greek, which are 
unfortunately translated the same way in the New Testament; the Greek words Hellenes and the 
Hellenistae. The first is always used of those who were Gentiles. Hellenistae were Greek-speaking Jews. 
The word here is Hellenes, which marks them at once, not as Jews, but as Gentiles. But they were 
evidently Gentile proselytes, for they had come up to worship at the Hebrew feast. These men came to 
the place where Jesus was teaching, surrounded by the group of his apostles; and they preferred their 
request. They said, speaking to Philip, "Sir, we would see Jesus." The fact that they addressed Philip 
with the title of great respect, "Sir," would at least suggest that there was something about this Jesus, 
whom they had not seen, but of whom they had heard, which commanded respect. 

There we tarry a moment, wondering why they wanted to see Jesus. It may have been mere curiosity. It 
is possible that it was so. At that time Jesus was the supreme Centre of interest in all the countryside, and 
especially in Jerusalem. They were gathered from everywhere for the Passover feast, and as they 
gathered, they were talking about him, "What do you think?" "That he will not come?" He was the 
subject of discussion throughout the length and breadth of the city; wherever they were crowding, they 
were talking about this Jesus, who had been conducting his ministry for three and a half years, and to 
whom their rulers had become bitterly hostile. These Greeks said, we want to see him, possibly out of 
mere curiosity. 

On the other hand it may have been, if we could but know the history of these men, that disillusioned and 
disappointed in the religion of paganism in which they had been brought up, they had turned in their 
quest for God to the Hebrew religion. And it may be that their connection with the Hebrew religion had 
left them still disillusioned and disappointed; for the Hebrew religion at that time was utterly dead and 
degenerate within itself. They may have heard of some of the things Jesus had been saying and doing, 
and their very coming was a further quest for something they had never yet found. 

It is interesting that they went to Philip. Philip is a Greek name. Andrew is a Greek name, and they were 
both dwellers in the same town of Bethsaida. Probably these men had known them before. Then we have 
the interesting hesitation of Philip and Andrew. Philip did not go straight and tell Jesus that there were 
certain Greeks wanting to see him. He consulted with Andrew, and after consultation, they came. Why 
the hesitation? I do not know that there is a dogmatic answer to that question; but the possible reason 
was that they knew these men were Gentiles, and they were not quite sure, now absolutely convinced of 
the Messiahship of Jesus, as to whether he would be prepared to receive Gentiles. 

The response of Jesus to the request was amazing. Glance at the end of the paragraph for a moment. It 
begins by Gentiles asking to see Jesus. How does it end. What is the last thing? The last thing is that he 



hid himself. It opens with a request to see him. It ends with a declaration that he hid himself. 1 am not 
suggesting that these men did not see him with the eyes of their flesh. 1 think they probably were near 
enough to see him, and to hear all he had to say. And yet the last thing recorded is that he hid himself. 

His response to the request is not exhausted in verse twenty-three. We have no right to stay there. What 
follows? "Verily, verily, I say unto you." Our Lord used the arresting formula "Verily, verily," which 
ever meant that something was now going to be said of supreme importance. 

"The hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a grain 
of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone." 

First note his reference to an hour. The first occasion he made such reference was to his Mother, "Mine 
hour is not yet come." Then to his brethren, "My time is not yet come." Again, "No man laid hands on 
him, because his hour was not yet come." And yet once more, "No man took him; because his hour was 
not yet come." Now he said, "The hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified." 

All that follows interprets that statement. First the illustration of the grain of wheat with applications. 
Then the great cry of his soul in its travail, "Now is my soul troubled." This followed by heaven’s voice; 
and certain human opinions. Finally the cry of triumph, "Now is the judgment of this world; now shall 
the prince of this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
myself." Then John says, "This he said, signifying by what manner of death he should die.” 

"The hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified." What hour? "Now is my soul 
troubled ... now is the judgment of this world ... if I be lifted up out of the earth, I will draw all men 
unto myself." The hour had come to which he had been moving through all the public ministry, the hour 
which evidently, in his own mind, from the beginning, was the consummation and the culmination of 
everything. In that first year of his ministry they had challenged him when he first cleansed the Temple, 
as to what right he had to do it; and he had given that mystical answer, "Destroy this temple, and in three 
days 1 will raise it up." He was then looking to the consummation and the culmination. Now he said that 
hour had come. 

Mark carefully how he referred to it. It would have seemed natural had he said; The Greeks want to see 
me; the hour has come in which I am going to die. But he did not say that; he said, "The hour is come 
that the Son of man should be glorified." Our Lord’s vision of that hour to which he was going was that 
it was the hour in which he would be "glorified"! 

The writer of the letter to the Hebrews says that he was "crowned with glory and honour, that by the 
grace of God he should taste death for every man." It does not say he was crowned with glory and 
honour because he tasted death, but rather that God conferred upon him the glory and honour of the right 
to die for men. He had already said, "No man taketh my life away from me, but I lay it down of myself. I 
have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again. This commandment received I from my 
Father.” "The hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified." 

Then continuing, he interpreted. He began with that matchless illustration from Nature: "Verily, verily, I 
say unto you. Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit." In the realm of Nature that is perfectly true. Its application to him is arresting. Jesus 
said in effect, These Greeks cannot see me. There is only one way by which they may see me, know me, 
apprehend me; and that is through the "hour" that has now come, and that is through the way of the 
Cross. That is the only way. 

"Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone." Have you ever seen a grain 
of wheat? Imaginatively put a grain of wheat in your hand. Are you looking at it? Can you see it? Of 
course you can see it. But really you cannot see it. How can you see it? Drop it into the earth, let it die, 
and wait and watch, and presently the grain becomes the blade, then the ear, and then the full com in the 
ear. That was all in the grain, but you could not see it. You have not seen it yet. Husk that grain, and get 



out all the grains, and put them back again, and watch, and if you keep the process up, one day you may 
see what lay hidden in the grain of wheat that lay hidden in the hand. My mind goes back to the Old 
Testament song, 

"There shall be abundance of corn in the earth upon the top of the 
mountains; 

The fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon." 

Christ was saying, These men cannot see me. There will be a day when men will see me. It will be the 
result of my going down into death, and of my emerging out of it; and of the process being carried on 
through the running centuries; through death into life, through death into life, through death into life. The 
harvest is not yet in its completeness. 

It is very remarkable that he took a natural illustration, Man in the Divine economy is not natural; he is 
supernatural. Man fell on to the level of the grain of wheat, of things that die to live. Man never would 
have died if it had not been for sin. He fell. Jesus never fell. He did not have to die. He was transfigured. 
But now he was going down into the realm into which man had fallen, which can be illustrated in 
Nature, because man has become merely natural, and no longer supernatural. 

Then he applied the principle. "He that loveth his life loseth it; and he that hateth his life in this world 
shall keep it unto life eternal." There is marked difference here in the words rendered "life.” "He that 
loveth his life" (psuche) "shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this world" — that is, life conditioned 
here — (psuche), "shall keep it unto life eternal" (zoe). Psuche refers to the mental. Whenever Paul talks 
about the "natural man," we might accurately read "the psychic man," the man living on the lower plane 
of the merely mental. If you love that life, said Christ, you shall lose it. If you hate that, mental activity 
conditioned in the cosmos, then you gain life (zoe) in all its fulness. Men who have fallen on to the level 
of the natural, must abandon all the calls and claim of the merely natural, if they would enter into the 
fulness of life. 

Again, "If any man" — not the Greeks only — "If any man serve me, let him follow me." My hour is 
come. If men want to see me, they must come my way, "and where I am," on this pathway to death, 

"there shall also my servant be." In all that teaching, our Lord was insisting upon the necessity for that to 
which he was going; the necessity for the Cross, as the Cross leads to resurrection, and all the life that 
lies beyond. "We would see Jesus," they said. Here was his answer. There is only one way to see me. 
Men must come my way. It is the way of the Cross, through death, into life. 

He then revealed the nature of the hour. "Now is my soul troubled," not zoe, but psuche, that very realm 
of life, that man must be content to lose in order to find fulness of life. "Now is my soul troubled." I hear 
him say that, and am conscious of sorrows that I cannot fathom, of a travail that baffles me when I try to 
comprehend it. "My soul is troubled." The trouble was such that he went on: "What shall I say?" Shall I 
say? — I am inserting these words to give the sense — "Shall I say Father, save me from this hour?" But 
there was no hesitation. He declared: "But for this cause came I unto this hour." What then did he say? 
Not, Save me from this hour, but "Father, glorify thy name." It is true that John does not tell us about the 
Garden of Gethsemane, but he does here reveal Gethsemane’s experiences. Gethsemane was more than 
an experience of an hour or two in the darkness of the night. Gethsemane was the experience of his soul 
all the way to Calvary. Shall I say that? Father, save me from this hour? No, I have only one passion: to 
glorify my Father’s name, "Father, glorify thy name." 

Very daringly let me say, and yet 1 say it resolutely, it seems as if God could not have kept silence then. 
Heaven answered, and the voice was articulate with words for those who were able to follow it. "I have 
both glorified it, and will glorify it again." "1 have both glorified it." All the past was in that, all the past 
of human history, specifically and specially in the ministry of his Son, in his revelation of the meaning of 
human nature, in his unveiling of the Divine heart in speech and word and deed. "I have both glorified 
it," and what I have done, 1 will do. So heaven broke the silence for the third time in the course of his 
life. 



But why did heaven break silence? Notice first the different opinions about what had happened. Some 
said that it thundered. Others said an angel had spoken to him. It is an arresting illustration of the fact 
that people often hear the same thing quite differently according to what they are in themselves. Some 
heard the thunder. Some, perhaps with a little more spiritual perception, knew it was articulate, and said 
it was an angel. He knew. He heard. He understood. Then he told them that it had not come for his sake, 
but for theirs. The voice that broke through, which they heard as thunder or as angelic, even if they did 
not hear what was said, and understand it, was a supernatural manifestation, intended to arrest them 
anew. 

The moment that voice had spoken, he continued, and the final thought of glorification was revealed. 
"Now is the judgment of this world." Judgment? Yes, now the world stands judged; the verdict is found. 
Necessarily and unhesitatingly the sentence is pronounced on this world. There he stood. Presently they 
would take him, and put him on a Roman gibbet. In view of that, he said, this is the crisis in human 
history. 

What next? "Now" — not has the prince of this world been cast out; — but, "Now shall the prince of this 
world be cast out." It is a process. It began when presently he bruised the head of the serpent. It is not 
over yet. The process is running on. 

The way of the casting out is then revealed; "I, if I be lifted up from the earth." That should be "out of 
the earth." That includes more than the Cross. It includes the resurrection. It includes the ascension. It 
includes his exaltation to the right hand of his Father. "If, if I be lifted up out of the earth, will draw all 
men unto myself.” That does not say that all will yield, but it does say he will be the gathering point for 
men, that men will be drawn towards him. 

Then it was that the multitude asked him two questions. That is to say that somebody in the crowd 
expressed the attitude and thinking of the multitudes. The first was a theological question, and the second 
a personal one. 

The first one was, "We have heard out of the law that the Christ abideth for ever; and how sayest thou, 
the Son of man must be lifted up?" They knew the teaching of the law, that when Messiah came, that 
would be final. They also understood that Christ had claimed to be Messiah; and further, they understood 
that he said he was going to die. There seemed to be a discrepancy between the law, and the claims of 
Christ, and what he was saying about himself. The law said Messiah abideth for ever; but he said he was 
going to die, and yet he claimed to be Messiah. 

Therefore their second question. "Who is this The Son of man?" I put the definite article in, because it is 
in the Greek, and I think we have lost something by omitting it. Evidently they were quoting him, for 
that was his name for himself, and nobody is ever recorded as using it except himself. They meant, What 
do you make Yourself? "Who is this, The Son of man." It was a cynical question. 

It is nevertheless an arresting thing that this crowd asked the very question he had made the test question 
of his ministry. John does not record it, but at Caesarea Philippi, he had asked his disciples who the 
people said, he, the Son of man was. The crowd are now asking the same question. 

Well, what did he say to them? He ignored their theological problem, and said, "Yet a little while is the 
Light among you." In the Temple he had said, "I am the Light of the world; he that followeth me shall 
not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light of life.” Now he said, "Yet a little while is the Light 
among you." They were going to put out the Light. They were going to put him to death. So he said, 
"Walk while ye have the light, that darkness overtake you not; and he that walketh in the darkness 
knoweth not whither he goeth. While ye have the Light, believe on the Light, that ye may become sons 
of light." 



When going to the grave of Lazarus, he had talked about walking in the light. He was not walking in the 
darkness, he was walking in the light. He walked in the light all the way, even into the darkness. There 
did seem to come a moment presently when, for him, the light passed; but that was — when he was — 
where I ought to have been, when the pains of hell got hold on him. 

In his answer, five times the word "light" occurs; four times with the definite article, "the light," once 
without it, "light." If you want to know me, said Christ in effect, Follow the light, the light you have. To 
fail to do that is to go into darkness. Mystic, majestic, infinite in beauty. "Who is this, The Son of man?" 
they said. And he did not argue with them. He said, Follow the Light! 

John 12:37 

Joh 12:37-50. 

IN this paragraph we have the very last things in connection with the public ministry of Jesus. No 
incident is recorded here. John had already completed his account of that public ministry, and now 
before going on to tell of the last teaching which he gave to his own, he surveyed the field, and gave us 
two summaries. From verse thirty-seven to verse forty-three he gives a summary of the results of the 
public ministry of our Lord, as he saw them. Having done so, from verse forty-four to the end, he gives a 
summary of the teaching and claims of our Lord, in words of our Lord himself. 

John summarizes very briefly the results by saying, "Though he had done so many signs before them, yet 
they believed not on him." John had selected from the many signs, eight in the realm of works. We have 
seen them as we have followed through; the turning of water into wine, the cleansing of the Temple, the 
healing of the nobleman’s son at a distance, the healing of the derelict in Bethesda’s porches, the feeding 
of five thousand, the stilling of the storm, the opening of the eyes of a man born blind, and the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead. In that little closing paragraph at the end of chapter twenty, with which we began 
our meditations, he says that they did not exhaust the story; "Many other signs did Jesus ... which are 
not written in this book." The ministry of our Lord had been a ministry of signs. Now John surveyed the 
field. He had been with him through the whole period of that public ministry. He had seen him and 
listened to him. Looking back to the period when it ended, when our Lord had said the last thing, and 
wrought the final sign of his earthly ministry in public, John said, "Though he had done so many signs 
before them, yet they believed not on him." The statement has almost a touch of hopelessness in it; and 
yet we all know that it was by no means a hopeless statement, but it was the facing of a fact in the public 
ministry of Jesus. That was the general result. Of course, there were those who had believed on him. 
There was the group around him of his own disciples, his apostles. There was a larger company we are 
familiar with; on the day of Pentecost, one hundred and twenty were gathered together; and as Paul tells 
us, five hundred brethren met him after his resurrection. The ministry had not been without definite and 
positive results that could be tabulated. And yet if we add them all together, the result would still seem 
meagre. Twelve, and one of them a devil. So I think we had better say eleven. One hundred and twenty. 
Five hundred. Statistically nobody would say it was a great success. But who is going to call the ministry 
of our Lord a failure? 

There were also his signs in the realm of words, with all the discussions and the discourses gathered 
round about them. Six of them had passed his lips, "I am the Bread of life," "lam the Light of the world," 
"Before Abraham was, I am," "I am the Door,” "lam the Good Shepherd," "I am the Resurrection and the 
Life." All of them great claims, uttered in the presence of the crowds, in the midst of discourses and 
discussions. There had been marvellous evidences that God was working through him in the works; and 
evidences supremely that he was God, in the words that had thus fallen from his lips. Many signs, many 
signs, "Yet they believed not on him." NO sign had been wrought, or could be wrought, that could bring 
complete revelation and complete conviction. The sign equal to that had yet to be wrought. They had 
asked him for a sign in the first year of public ministry, and he had replied, "Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up." The only sign that could bring complete revelation and create ultimate 
belief would be the sign of his Cross and resurrection. By another evangelist the same thing is recorded 
in other words. On another occasion Jesus said, "An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; 



and there shall no sign be given to it but the sign of Jonah the prophet; for as Jonah was three days and 
three nights in the belly of the fish; so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth." 

Then John explained the unbelief: "That the word of Isaiah the prophet might be fulfilled, which he 
spake, Lord, who hath believed our report?" 

"And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?" It is as though John had said, Of course we need 
not be surprised; this is the fulfilment of prophecy. The prophetic utterance of old anticipated it. This is a 
most interesting sidelight on prophecy. When Isaiah wrote those words, or uttered them, there is no 
question that they had local application, but they implicated abiding principles. "Who hath believed our 
report?" that is our message, the word we have had to say. "And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed?" The arm which is always the symbol of strength. Said Isaiah in those olden days, "Who hath 
believed our message?" Who has been convinced by the things of power seen? Jesus had wrought many 
signs; signs in the nature of a report from heaven, words spoken; signs in the nature of the manifestation 
of the activity of God; the ai m of the Lord in strength. They did not believe. John has now quoted that 
word from Isaiah, and says in effect: The principles that were manifested in the prophetic age, have now 
come to their ultimate fulfilment and expression in the ministry of the Messiah. 

But he went further. 

"For this cause they could not believe, 
for that Isaiah said again, 

He hath blinded their eyes, and he hardened their heart; 

Lest they should see with their eyes, and perceive with their heart, 

And should turn. 

And I should heal them." 

That is a definite statement that these people could not believe because God had hardened their heart and 
blinded their eyes. But it must be remembered that God never hardens a man until the man has hardened 
his own heart. John has quoted freely from Isaiah. Let us go back and read it, in Isaiah, verse ten in 
chapter six: "Make the heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and turn again, and be 
healed." That was the command to the prophet. Now look at the previous verse, verse nine; "He said. Go, 
and tell this people. Hear ye indeed, but understand not; and see ye indeed, but perceive not." It was 
because of this that he confirmed their own decision. It is exactly the same in the story of Pharaoh. The 
Lord at last hardened Pharaoh’s heart, but not till Pharaoh had hardened his own heart. The word used 
for Pharaoh’s action and the word used for God’s is not the same. In all the earlier movements God made 
strong the heart of Pharaoh, that is, held him in the strength of his manhood to make his own choice. 
Pharaoh did not make strong his heart; he calloused it, he hardened his heart. Then there did come a 
moment when God sealed his own choice, and the other word is used of the action of God. 

We are certainly not to understand by this summary of John that unbelief was the result of a Divine 
action, preventing belief. God does not do that. He does ratify human decision. If in spite of all the signs, 
men refuse the evidence of the signs, there comes the hour when that choice is ratified by God, and they 
pass into the realm of blindness. That summarizes the whole of that mission of our Lord. "Many signs," 
and the signs were intended to bring men to a recognition of truth, and to submission to it. "Many 
signs ... yet they believed not." The reason for the unbelief was foretold by Isaiah. God ratified a 
decision and an attitude, to which men had come of their own choice. 

Then he ends, shall I say, in some senses surprisingly, after what he had said about not believing; 
"Nevertheless even of the rulers many believed on him; but because of the Pharisees they did not 
confess, lest they should be put out of the synagogue; for they loved the glory of men more than the 
glory of God." That is by no means a contradiction. I think the most illuminative sentence concerning 
that came from the pen of Bishop Westcott, when writing of it, he said, "This complete intellectual faith 



is really the climax of unbelief." That is what John has shown. It is the severest indictment of them. He 
said they knew, they believed the truth, they had been convinced of the truth, but they would not confess 
it; and they would not confess it because of that most unworthy attitude of loving the glory of men rather 
than the glory of God. So the outlook covers all the ground. During three and a half years of public 
ministry he had given them many signs, signs that would remain, signs that would be recorded, signs 
ultimately that would have their influence. Yet he was refused, he was rejected. This record of the man 
who had been with him all the time, is characterized by simple honesty. When he wrote it he was looking 
back, and knew the ultimate. He knew the final sign of the Cross and the resurrection, the sign producing 
complete revelation; but looking back he says in effect: when our Lord came to the end of his public 
ministry, when he had uttered the last word in public, when he had wrought the last wonder 
supernaturally, they believed not on him. All the teaching, and all the supernatural working of Jesus 
failed to bring about the final results. To-day when I am told that all we need is the teaching of Jesus, 
and a determination that we will obey his teaching, it is not according to truth. Or when I am told, on the 
other hand, all we have to do is to believe in the supernatural element in the doing and teaching of Jesus, 
that also is not enough. There is only one final sign that brings complete revelation concerning our Lord, 
and that is the sign of the Cross and the resurrection. 

Then we have the summary of Christ’s teaching. The question arises as to whether John is here recording 
an actual address of our Lord, or summarizing. In any case he introduces the paragraph by the words, 
"And Jesus cried." The word "cried" we have noticed twice before. It is a word that reveals a manner and 
a method; it suggests a strong emotional appeal. I personally believe that John here was summarizing on 
the claims of Jesus. First, emphasizing the fact that these claims had been made so definitely and 
positively, that there can be no doubt about them; he said, "Jesus cried," and then summarizing the 
claims so made. 

Unquestionably these were the claims of our Lord. "He that believeth on me, believeth not on me, but on 
him that sent me. And he that beholdeth me beholdeth him that sent me." That is the first movement. 
There we have our Lord’s definite claim to relationship with God. We have seen how he had insisted 
upon it. He was sent, and everything he had said had been on the authority of the One who sent him. So 
now. 

He that believes on me, believes on God; and he that seeth me, seeth God. Later he said the same thing to 
Philip, "He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father." Christ consistently declared that he stood before 
men in the place of God, and that if men believed on him they were believing on God; and that if they 
had seen him, they had seen God. That is the first movement in the claim; relationship to God insisted 
upon. 

Then followed the definite personal note. "I am come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth on 
me may not abide in the darkness. And if any man hear my sayings, and keep them not, 1 judge him not; 
for I came not to judge the world, but to save the world. He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my 
sayings, hath One that judgeth him; the word that I spake, the same shall judge him in the last day." We 
must not disassociate this from what he had already said. Nevertheless this is personal: 1 am come a light 
into the world. I have brought into the world that which it had lost, the light of life that comes when God 
is there, and is recognized. That is the light. I am come a light into the world; and if any man hear my 
sayings, rhemata, not the word, but the sayings, the individual sayings; and keep them not, I do not 
judge; 1 did not come to judge. 1 came to save. But that man is judged. And how is he judged? By the 
very words that having heard, he refuses to obey. They are the words that judge him in the last day. 

The last movement was a return to the first. He goes back to emphasize his relationship with God. "I 
spake not from myself; but the Father which sent me, he hath given me a commandment, what I should 
say, and what 1 should speak. And 1 know that his commandment is life eternal; the things therefore 
which 1 speak, even as the Father hath said unto me, so 1 speak." 


What self-emptying all through. And yet what daring. He had been speaking. Men had heard his sayings. 
They were not his. They are the sayings of God. They are the words of God. Who else ever made that 



claim. For nineteen hundred years the sacramental host has grown and multiplied of those who have 
found it to be true, that in the words of Jesus they have heard the voice of God. 


Thus the account of the public ministry of Jesus ends. Fourteen signs have been grouped, eight in the 
realm of works, six in the realm of words; and as John distinctly says, "many other signs." We have no 
complete list either of his words or his works; but we have illustrations of them in this grouping of John. 
So many signs, yet they believed not. If we take this Gospel of John, and also Matthew, and Mark, and 
Luke, and end there, with their account of the saying and doing of Jesus in beneficence and in revelation, 
then we are face to face with failure. Yet we know the story is not that of failure. The Christian Church, 
using the word in its fine, catholic, universal sense, all down the ages proves that it has not been failure. 
And why not? Because he did not end there. His teaching, wondrous teaching; his beneficent doing in 
the realm of miraculous exercise of power, wondrous and amazing; left the mass unbelieving. They were 
all unbelieving in a measure. You get little glimpses of it after the resurrection. In Matthew, in the last 
chapter when they went up to meet him in Galilee, it is said that some disbelieved. Ultimate saving faith 
only broke in waves of possibility and power after the death and the resurrection and the ascension, when 
the Holy Spirit was poured out upon men. 

So the story ends. The final sign was not yet. When the Greeks came Jesus had said, "Except a grain of 
wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit." To the 
story of that final sign we shall come presently. 

John 13:1 

Joh 13:1-20. 

WE now begin the third and last division of the Gospel. And particularly, we begin a section occupying 
five chapters, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen and seventeen. For the devout student of the oracles of 
God, the wonder of this section never ceases. Like the alternating lights and shadows on the Urim and 
Thummim upon the breastplate of the high priest of old, the story proceeds, radiant with glory, and yet 
almost terrible with deep darkness. 

A group of thirteen men is seen, presently and quickly becoming twelve, as one of the number is 
excluded. All the way the central figure is that of Jesus. The other six names are those of Peter, John, 
Judas, Thomas, Philip, and Jude. These presently become five, leaving six of the twelve unnamed. These 
are all seen grouped around our Lord. Our attention throughout is held by Jesus himself. The others are 
seen in their relationship with him. 

He was now about thirty-three and a half years of age. The pathway of his earthly life was ending. The 
pathway of ministry had been brief indeed, only three and a half years. In these five chapters we have 
glimpses into the mind of Jesus that are very revealing. I cannot help thinking that as he talked, he was 
remembering his own childhood, thinking of his mother. 1 think his own mother was in his mind in the 
course of his discourses when he said, "A woman when she is in travail hath sorrow, because her hour is 
come; but when she is delivered of the child, she remembereth no more the anguish, for the joy that a 
man is born into the world." When he looked at that little group, he called them teknia, "Little children." 
It is the only time recorded that he used that name for them. It was the diminutive plural of the word 
Mary had used for him when she found him in the Temple at twelve years of age, "Child." Now he called 
the group "little ones," or "little children," perhaps catching the accents of his mother’s tender voice. In 
the seventeenth chapter we discover the quietness of his soul in the sense of life well lived, and perfect 
service rendered; as he talked to his Father. 

The key phrase to this section is "His own." The thirteenth chapter begins, "Having loved his own which 
were in the world, he loved them to the end." His public ministry completed, our Lord devoted himself 
for a brief period of a few hours to the inner circle of his apostles, those here designated "His own," 
those whom God had given him, as he said presently in talking to his Father, out of the world. "Thine 
they were, and thou hast given them to me." 



This period is divided very clearly into two parts as to location. During the first period, chapters thirteen 
and fourteen, they were together in the upper room. The occasion was that of the Passover feast 
observed, and then relegated to the past. At the end of chapter fourteen it is recorded that he said, "Arise, 
let us go hence.” Unquestionably they then left the upper room. Then follow chapters fifteen, sixteen, 
and seventeen, when the location was elsewhere. 

The paragraph now under consideration deals with an incident at the Passover feast. John gives us no 
account of the Passover feast itself; nor does he give any account of the institution of the new Feast. It 
was the hour of the merging of the old and the new, and John has recorded incidents in connection with 
the two Feasts, the old and the new, the Passover and the Eucharist. The first incident is an unveiling of 
his grace. The second is an unveiling of his government. In the first we see him girded with the towel, 
the badge of slavery; in the second we see him excluding the traitor. Here, as everywhere, is that infinite 
and marvellous merging of meekness and of majesty, but he is with his own. The world is shut out. All 
the clamour of the voices of his foes is silenced, all the hubbub of the curious and questioning crowd is 
hushed. 

The first thing that impresses us is the consciousness of Jesus which led to the symbolic act of grace. The 
symbolic act was that of the washing of the feet of the disciples; but the consciousness of Christ is the 
arresting thing in the story as John tells it. Let us read those opening sentences once more, putting an 
emphasis on certain words. 

"Now before the feast of the Passover, Jesus knowing that his hour was come that he should depart out of 
this world unto the Father, having loved his own which were in the world, he loved them unto the end. 
And during supper, the devil having already put into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray 
him, Jesus, knowing that the Father had given all things into his hands, and that he came forth from God, 
and goeth unto God, riseth." 

In that emphasis the consciousness of Jesus is revealed. The causative consciousness of Jesus, that is, the 
consciousness that led him to the action recorded here is revealed in the word "knowing." The resultant 
consciousness is revealed in the word "loved." 

What then were the things that John said our Lord knew? Lirst that the hour was come. His first recorded 
reference to that hour was — when he said to his mother, "Mine hour is not yet come." Now he knew 
"that his hour was come." He knew too that it was the hour when "He should depart out of this world 
unto the Lather.” Not a word is said here and now about the way of his going, but only the fact that his 
going would bring him to the Lather. When the Greeks came, he said, "The hour is come that the Son of 
man should be glorified.” So here the reference was not to the method of his going, but to the fact, and to 
the issue of it. "Knowing that his hour was come that he should depart out of this world unto the Lather." 
It is of supreme importance that we should understand the Scripture’s teaching about the mind of Jesus 
as he approached his Cross. Too often the death of Jesus is spoken of as a martyrdom, the heroic 
surrender to the inevitable in circumstances. There is no scintilla of truth in that view of the Cross. The 
New Testament accounts all reveal him as moving with the mien and attitude of One carrying out a 
Divine programme; his soul troubled, but always seeing through the gloom to the glory. "Knowing that 
his hour was come that he should depart out of this world unto the Lather." 

But again, "Jesus knowing that the Lather had given all things into his hands." That statement is 
significantly placed: "The devil having already put into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray 
him, Jesus knowing that the Lather had given all things into his hands." Judas had willed, and the devil 
had willed; but Jesus knew that he was already by the Father’s appointment in supreme authority. 
Presently he will say to this self-same group, "All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on 
earth." He knew it now. 


Thus, when the strident voices of his foes were hushed, and the hubbub of the curious crowd was still; 
and he was alone with his own, he knew that the hour was come; he knew the issue of the hour, he was 



going to his Father; he knew his Father’s confidence in him, he had given all things into his hands. 
Moreover, he knew the certainty of his victory. "Knowing ... that he came forth from God, and goeth 
unto God." 

And "knowing," he "loved." "Having loved his own which were in the world, he loved them unto the 
end." The words, "unto the end," eis telos, mean to completion. It has been rendered beautifully, "to the 
uttermost." I am going to dare to render it in another way, which I maintain reveals the very spirit of it. 
"Having loved his own which were in the world he saw it through.” The hour was come. The issue was 
that he was going to his Father. His Father trusted him, confided in him, had put all things into his hands. 
He was proceeding with the consciousness of certain victory. He had come from God. He was going 
back to God. Yes, but he had said, "Now is my soul troubled, and what shall 1 say? Father, save me from 
this hour?" And a little later, though John does not tell us the story, beneath the sombre shade of the olive 
trees in Gethsemane, he said, "Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass.” Now John, writing after the 
event, says, "Having loved them" he saw it through. "He loved them to the uttermost, he loved them to 
the end," eis telos, to perfection, to completion, to realization. So I dare to use the phrase which is not 
translation, but which is interpretation, "Having loved his own, he saw it through." 

"Love perfecteth what it begins." 

Thus the mind of Jesus is revealed! 

Of this he gave them a revelation, a symbolic unveiling. Three words mark the activity, riseth, girdeth, 
washeth. 

"He ... riseth from supper." He broke in upon the ritual of the Passover feast. The washing of the feet 
was not the ordinary washing of the feet of guests. This was something new, something startling, 
something intended to arrest their attention. He took a towel and girt himself with it. The towel girt about 
the loins in the East was the sign and badge of slavery. They saw him rise, and gird himself with a towel. 
They saw him assuming the badge of slavery. And then he bent down, and poured the water, and began 
the washing of their feet. 

Now Peter protested. Nobody knows the order in which he washed their feet. There is a legend that he 
went to Judas first. There is no proof of it. I think it was to Peter that he first went. I think if some of the 
others had submitted, he would not have been so vehement. Peter said, "Lord, dost thou wash my feet?" 
The emphasis should be placed on the two pronouns to understand Peter, "thou ... my." The amazement 
of it, his "Teacher," his "Lord," the One who had instructed him, the One to whom he had yielded 
himself! "Dost thou wash my feet?" 

The pronouns were used again when Jesus replied, "What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt 
understand hereafter.” The same contrast is recognized. But he said more: "But thou shalt understand 
hereafter." Full of self, Peter did not understand him then. But he would understand. 

Peter was still vehement, "thou shalt never wash my feet." Jesus was equally emphatic. "If I wash thee 
not, thou hast no part with me." "If I... thee ... thou ... me." Peter at once yielded: "Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head." It was a great word, showing that to Peter the thought that he 
should have no part with him was intolerable. 

Then again the words of Jesus tenderly corrected and explained. His own were already clean, because 
they were his. The act was symbolic of that which ever will be necessary, the cleansing of defilement 
contracted by the way. The whole picture is that of the Roman baths. When men walked from the 
bathing place to the dressing place, they might contract some dust by the way, and so always the last 
thing, after the robing, was the washing of the feet in order to remove the dust that had been contracted 
on the march from the central pool to the dressing room. 


Then our Lord applied what he had done. First he asked a challenging question. Do you know what I 
have done? He had told Peter that he did not know. "What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt 



understand hereafter." So he was going to help Peter, and began with a question. Do you know what this 
means? 1 rose, girt myself with a slave’s apron. 1 have taken the place of a slave, the lowest place of 
service possible. Do you know what I have done? Then, resuming the relationship of dignity and 
authority, he said, "If I then, the Lord and the Teacher, have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet." 

Now there are certain sections of the Christian Church even to-day who take that very literally, and 
observe this ritual as carefully as the Lord’s Supper and baptism. While we may not share their practice, 
we must at least not lose the significance of it. Said Jesus, As I have done, so ought ye to do. What had 
he done? Stripped himself of dignity, taken the lowliest place of a slave to serve them, in their highest 
interests. So ought we to do for each other; strip ourselves of all our dignities, and take the lowliest 
places of service. 

He ended with a beatitude, "If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them, happy are ye if ye do 
them." In effect Jesus said, the theory of service is no use, it is its practice which is of value. 

In conclusion. I turn to the first letter of Peter in chapter five and verse four. "And when the chief 
Shepherd shall be manifested, ye shall receive the crown of glory that fadeth not away. Likewise ye 
younger, be subject unto the elder. Yea, all of you gird yourselves with humility." The King James 
Version reads, "clothe yourselves with humility." Peter, where did you learn that? I think if I had asked 
him, he would have said. On that Passover night, in the upper room I saw him do that. I saw him gird 
himself with humility. It is a remarkable word that Peter used here, rendered in the Old Version "Be 
clothed with," and in the Revised, "Gird yourselves." The Greek noun from which the verb is derived has 
as its root a word signifying "Knotted." Being clothed or girded, is being dressed in a knotted garment. 
The Greek noun for that garment is used in two applications. It was the garment of a slave, but it was 
also the garment of princes. Whether the garment was a slave’s or a prince’s depended upon the material 
of which it was made. 

It seems to me that possibly Peter saw the knotted garment of slavery on Jesus, and before he was 
through, he saw that it was the knotted garment of royalty. He was writing now to young people, and to 
old people; and he gathers us all up, and says, "All of you, put on humility as a slave’s garment," and so 
learn to wear the garment of true royalty. 1 think he learned this in the upper room, when Jesus rose, and 
girded himself, and washed the feet of his disciples, both as Servant, and Sovereign. 

John 13:21 

Joh 13:21-35. 

JOHN gives no account of either the Passover or of the institution of the new feast. Some account of 
these may be found by a study of the other evangelists. John does record incidents that took place on that 
memorable night when He — according to the desire of his heart, as he said, "With desire I have desired 
to eat this Passover with you," — was with them at the Passover feast, and then instituted the new feast 
of the Christian Church. 

At this point a question arises, which I am not proposing to discuss, but to which 1 am bound to make 
passing reference. Was Judas present at the observance of the new feast? There has been a great deal of 
discussion around that question; and the findings are by no means unanimous. However, I think I am 
warranted in saying that the general consensus of careful and scholarly opinion is that he did not partake 
of the new feast, that he was excluded before it was observed. Personally that is my conviction. 

In this paragraph we have the account of our Lord’s action in excluding Judas from the company of the 
twelve. In it there are two movements. Verses twenty-one to thirty, give the account of the exclusion. 
Verses thirty-one to thirty-five give the account of the comments of Jesus, as the result of that exclusion. 
Everyone realizes the tragic solemnity of this story. It is not possible to come to it without that 


consciousness. 



Many have felt the story of Judas to be a difficult one; and there have been attempts to exonerate him 
from blame. 1 suppose the principal one was that of Thomas de Quincey. Based upon de Quincey’s 
article, a novel was written by Marie Corelli, in which she strenuously sought to prove that Judas meant 
well, but failed. With that view Dr. Parker in one of his volumes agreed. I refer to these to show that 
there have been honest differences of opinion. 

Let us note three plain statements of the New Testament about Judas; two of them from the lips of Jesus, 
one found in the book of the Acts. The first is found in this Gospel of John, in its sixth chapter. When 
our Lord was referring to his disciples as chosen, he said, "One of you is a devil." The other equally plain 
saying was a reference to Judas, recorded in the seventeenth chapter, where he called him "the son of 
perdition." In the Acts, in chapter one, the inspired writer tells us that he went "to his own place." The 
references are: Joh 6:20 17:12 Ac 1:25.1 believe each one of those statements to be literally true. I do not 
believe Judas was a man as other men. I believe he was a devil incarnate; I believe he was the son of 
perdition; and I believe that after his death, by his own hand, he went "to his own place." My own 
conviction has long been that Judas was raised up to do the darkest deed in human history, and that he 
was actually a devil incarnate. 

Now if that were so, his story is not without significance for us, because Judas is nevertheless presented 
to us as a human being, acting on human levels, using human intelligence, mastered by human emotion, 
deciding with human volition. As Jesus was God incarnate, and the reality of the humanity of Jesus no 
one will question, who nevertheless believe that he was the Word made flesh; so the reality of the 
humanity of Judas equally cannot be questioned, even though he were a devil incarnate. 

So we proceed to look at the story. It is graphic and tragic. In the earlier part of this chapter, in the 
eighteenth verse, there is a reference to which we turn. Jesus said to them, "I speak not of you all; I know 
whom I have chosen; but that the Scripture may be fulfilled, he that eateth my bread lifted up his heel 
against me." I have only referred to it to show that our Lord knew all the truth about Judas. 

But now mark how this story opens. "He was troubled in the spirit, and testified, and said, Verily, verily, 

1 say unto you, that one of you shall betray me.” He knew; and he was troubled in the spirit. We have had 
that same word about him twice already in the course of our readings. At the grave of Lazarus he was 
troubled. When the Greeks came, and he spoke of his approaching hour, he was troubled. There is a 
difference, however, in the form of the statements. At the grave of Lazarus the reading should be "He 
troubled himself." There he was first moved with indignation in the presence of death, and all that of sin 
which made death inevitable. He was angry; and then he troubled himself. He took upon himself all the 
sorrow. When he broke out into that great cry in the twelfth chapter, "Now is my soul troubled," it was 
"My soul," the area of the mental. Here our Lord is seen in the presence of evil at its worst, of treachery 
beyond all treacherousness, and he was troubled in spirit. Here trouble had reached its deepest depths. 
That is the spirit in which our Lord approached this action. 

But the hour had come when it was absolutely necessary to take action, and therefore he "testified" to the 
group sitting there around him, as I believe, the Passover feast ended, and the new feast not yet 
instituted. He said, "One of you shall betray me." Troubled in spirit, he testified. The hour had come for 
action. 

Then John tells us about the twelve with great naturalness. They looked at one another. They were 
speechless. They were filled with consternation. They were conscious of their own failure oftentimes, but 
that one of them should betray him seemed incredible. John reclining on Jesus’ breast, partly turned 
toward Jesus in response to Peter’s suggestion that he should tell them who it was. Then John leaning 
further back, asked, and the Lord gave him a sign. "He it is, for whom I shall dip the sop, and give it 
him." 


The act of the giving of a sop must be interpreted by the customs of the East, and of that particular time. 
In our country, people, at a banquet or a dinner, have the habit, if wine is being drunk, of lifting the 



glass, and saying, I drink to you. That is exactly what the giving of the sop was at an Eastern meal. It was 
a sign of friendship. We do not understand this incident if we miss that. That is what Jesus did. He was 
troubled in spirit. He knew what the issue would be. But foreknowledge is not causation. He knew from 
the beginning who it was who should betray him; and yet up to the last, he gave Judas the chance to halt, 
to turn from his wickedness. If he was a devil, he was a devil incarnate, and in his human life he was 
representing responsibility and opportunity. Up to the last our Lord was keeping the door open for him. 

Judas took the sop. He responded to the friendly gesture. Then Satan entered in. How did he get in? 

Judas let him in. Judas sat there, the nefarious purpose in his heart. He had already made up his mind. 
When Jesus handed him the sop, he said by the action, The door is still open to come back. Satan was on 
hand. There does not seem to have been hesitation; but for a moment at least, Judas stood between the 
friendly gesture of Jesus, and the appeal of Satan to carry out the nefarious business. He yielded. Satan 
entered. In that moment his doom was sealed. The sop was his last opportunity. 

Then followed the command of Jesus, "That thou doest, do quickly." That was authority ratifying a 
choice. It was as though our Lord had said: I offered thee the symbol of friendship; thou hast made thy 
choice; now do not hesitate. "That thou doest, do quickly." Judas immediately went out; and the arresting 
sentence follows: "It was night." He went out into the night. He that had eaten bread with Jesus had lifted 
up his heel against him. Our Lord had clung to him all through, had taken him about with him, had given 
him every opportunity. Evil incarnate had now manifested itself in its ultimate, and at its worst. 

Then what followed? "When therefore he was gone out." "He was gone out." The very form of the 
statement shows that his going was voluntary. It was self-excommunication. I have spoken of our Lord’s 
excluding him. That is true, but the method here was that which is always the method of the Divine. God 
never excludes a man from his heaven. It is the man who excludes himself; and God ratines his choice in 
the necessities of the order of the universe. "God willeth not the death of a sinner, but rather that all 
should return to him and live.” We talk about God sending men to hell. There is a sense in which that is 
so; but God never sent any man to hell that did not send himself there. He ratines human decisions. 

It was necessary now, however, that evil should be put out; and so we have the group without Judas, 
which means that treachery was absent. Evil expelled, was compelled to co-operate in the puiposes of 
God. That is the meaning of what our Lord said to him, "That thou doest, do quickly." The word 
rendered betray in our New Testament is a remarkable word. The Greek word means to deliver up. It is 
used of the action of Judas. But in a little while, six weeks or a little more, Peter, talking about the Cross 
to which Judas betrayed him, or delivered him, says he was "delivered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God." Evil will deliver up Christ, but the infinite love and compassion of God will 
over-rule that betrayal, so that it becomes the very means by which redemption is provided for a race. 
Thus Judas, and the devil behind Judas, are seen under the control of God. He was over-ruling all. 
Expelled was evil, and so compelled to carry forward the Divine programme. 

Then Jesus said: "Now is the Son of man glorified." It was night, and Judas had gone into the night to 
carry out the puiposes of darkness. A little later on Jesus said to a company of men, with Judas leading 
them, "This is your hour, and the power of darkness.” He went out into the night, and when he was gone, 
he said, "Now is the Son of man glorified.” The hour has arrived, the great "Now." The process was 
working itself out, even in the going of Judas, and in the nefarious business he had on hand. 

That is the last occasion which John records on which Jesus used the title "the Son of man" for himself. 
The first is found in chapter one. When Nathanael came he said to him, "Ye shall see ... the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of man." There the great title emerged in this Gospel. Ten 
times John used it on the way through. That is the first. This is the last. 

Now he was at the end. He had said to the guileless Nathanael, "Thou shalt see ... the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of man." Now, tragedy on the human level, darkness all about 
him, treachery hounding him to death, he says, "Now is the Son of man glorified." The rainbow arch was 
shining around the dark thunderclouds. All the wickedness of humanity in treachery, had gone out into 



the night. To that little group of his followers, he said, Do not look on the darkness merely. Know that 
through that very process, and in the very way, in all that results from the thing so dark, the Son of man 
is glorified. 

And more, "God is glorified" in the same way, and by the same process. And yet again, "God shall 
glorify him in himself, and straightway shall he glorify him.” Who? The Son of man. Here then, as 
presently in his great prayer in chapter seventeen, he saw beyond the darkness to which he was going, his 
return to the glory of which he had divested himself. God would take him back to that glory, but this 
darkness was the process through which the glory would be gained, and God would be glorified. 

Thus he saw through, he saw himself taken back to the glory that he had with the Father ere he came, but 
taken back to it as the Son of man. So that, for evermore identified with God, at the heart of the universe, 
is humanity, as represented in him. 

Then he dropped into infinite tenderness in speech as he said "Little children." He had never talked that 
way before, so far as the records reveal, teknia, "Little children.” It is a word of infinite tenderness. It is 
the diminutive plural of the word his mother used to him when she found him in the Temple, having lost 
him. She called him "Child," always a word of tenderness, and always a word that recognized peril, and 
the necessity for care over the little one. The very method of address is suggestive of all that was in his 
heart at the time. Troubled in the presence of treachery, confident as he moved along the line of a Divine 
programme of victory to glory; and then he looked round to those that were left, and he said, Little ones; 

I am with you for a little while. "Ye shall seek me; and as I said unto the Jews, Whither I go, ye cannot 
come; so now I say unto you." He said something to the Jews he did not say to these. To them he said, 
"Ye shall die in your sins." He did not say that to these men. He was simply stating the fact that the way 
he was now going, they could not come. He was going alone; they could not travel with him then. 

But "A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another; even as 1 have loved you, that ye 
also love one another." Judas the traitor was gone, but that little group of eleven were still with him, and 
he gave this command as the sum total of everything. "By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another." 

When he said, "A new commandment," what did he mean? There is a sense in which it was not a new 
commandment. In the Mosaic economy the word is found, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might"; and "Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." 
What did he mean when he called it new? This word for new means something that is fresh, as opposed 
to that which is effete. When he said that they were to love as he loved, the word indicates result, having 
the value of the phrase "seeing that." If we love, seeing he has loved, it is true that our love will be on the 
pattern of his. That is the sequence. But the point is this: 1 am giving you, said Jesus, a commandment 
that is new in its inspiration. Seeing I have loved you, let my love for you be your inspiration for loving 
each other; and then consequently, of course, it will mean love of the same nature. Stripped of his 
dignities, girded with a towel, the badge of slavery, he had washed their feet; and he had said, What 1 
have done to you, you ought to do to one another. This then was his one, final, and inclusive 
commandment, that they love one another. 

Then followed the arresting statement, "By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples." Not by the 
creed you recite. Not by the livery you wear. Not by the hymns you sing. Not by the ritual you observe. 
But by the fact that you love one another. Tertullian tells how in those early days, the exclamation that 
was made about the Christians was, "See how these Christians love one another." The measure in which 
Christian people fail in love to each other is the measure in which the world does not believe in them, or 
their Christianity. It is the final test of discipleship, according to Jesus. 

John 13:36 


Joh 13:36-14:31 



THE Passover had been observed and superseded. The new feast had been instituted and observed. Then 
immediately converse followed between our Lord and the group gathered round about him, Judas being 
excluded. These men were in trouble, and what wonder. Four of them spoke. The rest listened, and shared 
unquestionably in the troubled feelings, expressed by the four, and answered by Jesus. When we reach the 
end of the chapter, we find them quiet, hushed into peace. 

In this paragraph we have the account of their questions, and of our Lord’s replies. There are four 
questions and answers recorded between verse thirty-six of chapter thirteen, and verse twenty-four of 
chapter fourteen. Right in the heart of this we have the seventh sign of our Lord in the realm of words. In 
what remains, verse twenty-five to verse thirty-one, we have the summing up of Jesus at the close of those 
intimate conversations. 

It is very arresting that all the questions were concerned with super-earthly matters. Their supreme 
consciousness at the moment, a poignant one, a painful one, filling them with sorrow, was that our Lord 
was going. He had been telling them about this for six months, insisting upon it since Caesarea Philippi; 
and the way of his going he had clearly indicated; that it was to be the way of suffering and death, leading 
to resurrection. Those men had never understood the reference to resurrection. It was quite self-evident to 
them that he was going. Of course, they could not have listened to him without knowing that his attitude 
was never that of despair, but rather that of a consciousness of majesty, as he was moving along a 
Divinely marked course. But for them the terror of it was he was going; that soon, as they thought, he 
would be dead, and with them no longer. All their questions therefore moved into the realm of super- 
earthly matters; Peter, "Whither goest thou?"; Thomas, "Lord, we know not whither thou goest; How 
know we the way?"; Philip, "Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us"; Jude, "What is come to pass that 
thou wilt manifest thyself to us, and not to the world?" Every one of them moved in a high realm, the 
realm of super-earthly consciousness. 

The story of Peter begins at the thirty-sixth verse, and runs through chapter fourteen and verse four. The 
cause of unrest in the soul of Peter was that of the absence of Jesus from the earth. "Lord, whither goest 
thou?" The Lord was going away. Where? It is patent that he knew by this time, as they all did, that Christ 
was going to death. So Peter said, Where are you going? We shall not have you here. Where will you be? 

Then came the remarkable answer of Jesus, all of which must be considered. The first thing he said to him 
was not a definite answer as to where he was going. He said, "Whither I go, thou canst not follow me 
now; but thou shalt follow afterwards.” Peter never said a finer thing than he said in response to that. 

"Why cannot I follow thee even now? 1 will lay down my life for thee." He was perfectly sincere. The 
difficulty was that he did not know himself, nor understand the weakness of his nature. 

This the Lord proceeded to declare to him as he said, "Wilt thou lay down thy life for me? Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, the cock shall not crow, till thou hast denied me thrice. Let not your heart be troubled; ye 
believe in God, believe also in me.” 

I recognise that objection may be taken to reading these sentences thus in close connection on the ground 
that in the first verse of chapter fourteen the pronouns are plural, while the pronouns are singular at the 
end of chapter thirteen. That is quite true; but when he said, "Let not your heart be troubled," while he 
took them all in, he did not exclude Peter. Luke tells how on this same occasion he said to Peter, "Simon, 
Simon, behold, Satan asked to have you" — plural — " that he might sift you " — plural — " as wheat; but 
1 made supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not" — singular. But he did not exclude the others from his 
interest and prayer by saying that. So here. He began with the individual, and including the rest, he did 
not exclude Simon. 

Simon had said, I will lay down my life for thee. To which our Lord replied in effect: — Is that so? Is that 
how you feel? Is that your will? Simon, I know you better than you know yourself. I know the worst that 
is in you. I know before the flush of morning is on the Eastern sky, you will have betrayed me; but do not 
let your heart be troubled. 



Then he told them the condition upon which their heart might be free from trouble as he said, "Ye believe 
in God, believe also in me." Our translators, most of them, have rendered that sentence with one 
indicative, and one imperative. "Ye believe in God," indicative; "Believe also in me," imperative. I think 
they should both be rendered as imperatives. "Believe in God, believe in me.” He thus asked for equal 
confidence in God and himself. 

Then he gave the larger answer to Peter’s first question. He said, "In my Father’s house" — that is in the 
whole universe, "are many abiding places. If it were not so, I would have told you." If this earth were the 
only abiding-place, I would not have deceived you. You are all troubled as to where I am going. I am only 
going from one abiding-place in my Father’s house, to another. I am going "to prepare a place for you. 
And if I go and prepare a place for you, I come again, and will receive you unto myself; that where I am, 
there ye may be also." He was telling him now where he was going. He was going, still in the Father’s 
house, to some other abiding-place; and he was going to prepare it for Peter and the rest. 1 am going from 
this abiding-place, to another; so that when you come, you will be at home there, for you will find me 
there. I am going to prepare it for you. 1 will be there when you come. And if I go, I come, — not 1 come 
again, but 1 come, — and will receive you unto myself. 

Now again quite simply and bluntly, to review the whole movement. I am ready to die for you, said Peter. 
Peter, said Jesus, is that your will? You will not be equal to it. Before the morning dawns, you will deny 
me thrice. But let not your heart be troubled; believe God, believe me. I am going to prepare a place for 
you, and if I prepare a place, I will come and get you. In other words, 1 know the worst that is in you, 
Peter, but if you trust me, in spite of the worst that is in you, I will realize all your highest aspirations, and 
fulfil your life for you. 

In all this we have a great revelation of his attitude towards life. These men were earth-bound in their 
thinking, engaged in a quest, asking strange questions in an honest, blundering way; and he flung round 
them the vastness of the universe; and the fact that it was unified as being the Father’s house; and 
therefore the fact he was out of sight, did not mean he was lost to them. 1 come to you. Now how are we 
to interpret that "come?" There have been various ways. I think they are all included. He came to them in 
resurrection. He came to them in a full and new sense when the Paraclete came. He came to receive the 
majority of them as they passed to him through violent death. He met them as they passed over. The 
ultimate reference was undoubtedly to his second Advent. 

Peter had said, Where are you going? What is the mystery of this life that lies beyond? Can’t you tell us 
something about it? If there were nothing beyond, said Jesus, I would have told you. There are many 
abiding-places in this house of my Father. 1 am going out of sight, but 1 am coming for you, and I will 
prepare the home for you; and in the meantime I come to you, and at last 1 will receive you to myself. 

And he ended by saying: "Whither I go ye know the way.” 

Then Thomas the magnificent, the honest — the man who would not pretend to have a faith he had not, or 
a knowledge he lacked — bluntly contradicted Jesus, broke in upon what he was saying, and said, we do 
not know where. You have not answered Simon. You have not told us where. How can anyone know the 
way who does not know the destination? 

Then in answer to that honest expression of disagreement with Jesus, came that great claim; "I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life." The implicate of that is that he had said to them incidentally, that he was 
going to the Father. I am the way unto the Father; therefore I am the way to all the abiding-places in the 
Father’s house. 1 am the truth about the Father, and therefore ultimately about all creation, all the 
universe, all being. And 1 am the life, the very life of the Father; and therefore the One in whom, as Paul 
put it presently, "all things consist," or hold together. That word of Jesus illuminated all the darkness that 
was resting upon the minds of these men. Whether they entered into it then or not, who shall say? Peter’s 
Where are you going?; Thomas’ How can we know the way?; Philip’s Show us the Father; Jude’s What 
means the method of hiding the manifestation of thyself from the world?; the whole realm of difficulty 
was illuminated by this claim. I am the way to the Father, and to all the universe. All the highways that 
baffle our thinking, and leave us dreaming dreams and seeing visions, are unified in me, I am the way. 1 



am, moreover, the truth, the ultimate interpretation of everything. And finally of all that universe, I am the 
life. 


When we commenced these studies, I insisted upon, and I want to emphasize again, the fact that the 
works we call miracles, do not demonstrate his Deity. They do demonstrate the fact that God was working 
through him. It is his words that demonstrate his Deity. Put these words into the lips of any other than 
Jesus. It is unthinkable and impossible. In the midst of that little group, hell outside through priests and 
enemies, and Judas’ treachery, waiting to murder him and to those enquiring souls who were trying to 
know something about the life beyond, He said, "I am the way, and the truth, and the life." Follow me, 
and you have direction anywhere in God’s universe. Follow me, and you have, ultimately, the 
interpretation of all secrets, the ultimate in truth. Follow me, and you will know the fellowship of the 
ages, "I am the way, and the truth, and the life; no one cometh unto the Father, but by me." He was going 
to the Father. He was the way there. He was the truth about the Father. He was the very life of the Father. 

Then Philip spoke, and I never read this word of Philip without feeling that whatever he may have meant, 
it was the great cry of humanity voicing itself through this quiet, simple, unobtrusive man, because that is 
what Philip was. In a myriad tones still, many of them discordant, many of them wails of agony and sobs 
of distress, that is what the world is saying. Show us God and it sufficeth us. 

Now listen to Jesus. "Have I been so long time with you, and dost thou not know me, Philip? he that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father." Thus he claimed to be the Revealer of God. When we introduce some man 
or woman, youth or maiden, to Jesus Christ, we are bringing such face to face with God. That is what 
Christianity means. 

He did not finish there. He went on to show that if in himself was the revelation, by the coming of the 
Holy Spirit, there should be an interpretation of the Revelation. "I will send another Comforter," an 
Advocate, and his business shall be that of interpreting me. As the Spirit interprets the Christ, men find 
God. "He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father." The Spirit shall be the Interpreter of the Revelation. 
That is the only way in which humanity’s need will be met. Men will never find God by groping after him 
in Nature. A man tells me he has given up going to Church, and worships in the country. He is deluded. 

He never gets near to God in that way, so as to meet humanity’s dire need. A man may have an aesthetic 
titillation of his senses in the country, but for God’s sake don’t let him call that religion. Don’t let him 
imagine that so he is dealing with God. "No man cometh unto the Father, but by me." I will send the 
Spirit, and he shall interpret me, and so men will find God. There is no other way. 

And then he spoke of manifestation, and Jude fastened upon the word "manifest," How is it come to pass 
that you are abandoning the world? "What is come to pass that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not 
unto the world?" 

The answer was not in some senses a direct answer, but it was a complete answer. His answer to Jude’s 
enquiry was to talk about love, and the keeping of commandments. He went on to tell Jude and the rest of 
them that when they, or any, loved him, and proved it by keeping his commandments, something would 
happen. What? "We" — My Father and I — "will make our mansion with him." The word here rendered 
"abode" is exactly the same word Jesus used, when he said, "In my Father’s house are many abiding- 
places." He had said that, referring to the whole universe. Now he said in effect: you ask me, Jude, why I 
have abandoned the world? I have not abandoned the world. My Father and I are coming to dwell in you, 
and in all who shall, like you, love me. 

The implicate of that statement is the answer to Jude’s question. Given a man or a woman in whom God 
and Christ are living, the world receives illumination. One of his great claims in one of the earlier days of 
ministry was, "I am the light of the world." It is not in John’s record, but in his ethical Manifesto he had 
said to those disciples, "Ye are the light of the world." Thus he answered Jude by showing he was not 
abandoning the world, but finding those in whom God and he could live, and shine upon the world in 
manifestation. 



Then in final words he summarized on the whole fact of that which was coming. He told them of the 
coming of the Comforter for interpretation. Very tenderly he said to that little group of troubled men, I 
will not leave you desolate, 1 will not leave you orphans, unloved and straitened and uncared for. He had 
called them teknia, little children. He said, I am not going to leave you like little children, with no one to 
care for you. I am sending an Advocate, a Paraclete, One called to be by your side, and who will interpret 
these things, to bring all things to your remembrance that 1 have said; to interpret to you the revelation 
you have, but have not yet understood. 

And then finally, "My peace I give unto you." "I go unto the Father." When he said that he was looking 
through the conflict to the issue. "The prince of the world cometh; and he hath nothing in me," nothing on 
which he 

can fasten that can give him the victory. Then he was considering the victory in the conflict. 1 go "that the 
world may know.” Then he was referring to the final purpose, and showing that it was still the world. 

In view of all that he said, "My peace I give unto you.” Literally, I will give unto you the peace that is 
mine. Had he not said something like that before? Yes, a little earlier he had referred to "the 
commandments that are mine." In the next chapter he spoke of "the love that is mine"; and a little later, 
"the joy that is mine." 

He is going. The commandments, the peace, the love, the joy that were his, he committed to them; 
commandments to be obeyed, peace to be entered into, love to be yielded to, joy to be experienced. 

Then he said, "Arise, let us go hence." The conversations were over. There were no more interruptions. 
The key note to the whole is, "Let not your heart be troubled." Do not let these questions cause you 
unrest. "I am the way, I am the truth, I am the life." There is direction for you in me. There is the solution 
of all problems ultimately for you in me. There is life sufficient for the fulfilment of your being and 
service in me. "Let not your heart be troubled; believe God, believe me." 

John 15:1 

Joh 15:1-27 

THE closing words in chapter fourteen of John are these, "Arise, let us go hence." At that point they left 
the upper room, where the Passover had been observed, and the new feast had been instituted. When they 
left the upper room where did they go? Did they immediately leave the city? Chapter eighteen begins, 
"When Jesus had spoken these words, he went forth with his disciples over the brook Kidron, where was 
a garden." Does that mean that he went forth from the city then? It may do, but not necessarily so. There 
are those who believe that when they left the upper room, they took their way to the Temple, for it was 
the Passover season, and at that time it was the custom at Passover season to leave the great outer gates 
of the Temple open all night so that those desiring to enter in might do so for preparation for Passover 
observance. If Jesus took his disciples there, as they passed in through those gates, their eyes would very 
probably rest upon the golden vine which adorned the gates, and which was the symbol of the national 
life. That may have been so. 1 cannot tell. 

Personally I am inclined to believe that they left the upper room, and left the city, and went somewhere 
on the slopes leading down to the place where the winter torrent, or the Kidron, was running on its way; 
and that halting there, he uttered this great allegory of the vine. If that were so, in all probability at that 
time in the night, with the Passover moon shining upon them, they could see almost everywhere the 
vines growing, those stunted, gnarled, little vines of Palestine; and here and there, perhaps, they would 
see the nicker of a flame from the fires in which branches were being burned. Be the location what it 
may have been, wherever they went, he uttered this great final discourse. 


The questions and answers recorded in chapters thirteen and fourteen were concerned with super-earthly 
matters, as we saw. The troubled hearts of his disciples were peering out into the mystery of all that lay 



beyond the here and now; asking him where he was going, and telling him they did not know the way, 
asking for a glimpse of God, and wondering why now, he was manifesting himself to them, and not to 
the world. He had answered their questions, and hushed them into quietness and peace. 

Now, in this great discourse he brought them back to the earth life in a very definite way; and that with 
regard to their relationship with him in service on behalf of the world. They naturally, wistfully were 
staring out beyond, to where he was going, and asking their questions. He answered them, and then in 
effect, he said, Come back now with me, and see what I plan for you on the earth level. The allegory 
itself in its entirety is briefly given, and is followed by exposition and enlargement, in interpretation of 
this, his final sign, in the realm of words. As we have been travelling across this Gospel, we have 
listened to him on varied occasions, using the personal pronoun "I" in conjunction with the simplest form 
of declaration concerning being, "I am," and linking it with human symbols. This is the last, the final 
sign in the realm of words, uttered to that little gathered-out company that were round about him. The 
whole chapter is needed for an understanding of the allegory of the vine and the final sign; and indeed, 
the greater part of chapter sixteen is also needed. We begin with the sign itself, and then rapidly survey 
his interpretation thereof. 

Said he, as we have read it all our lives, and very beautifully, "I am the true vine." To me, however, there 
is suggestiveness in the Greek form in which those words are recorded. It may be said that it is merely a 
matter of idiom, and we have changed it from the Greek into the English idiom. The words are identical, 
but their arrangement is slightly different. This is how it reads: "1 am the vine, the true," There is a 
difference of suggestion, the Greek form gives us at once a sense of intended contrast. "I am the true 
vine" is perfectly accurate, but when we hear it thus, "I am the vine, the true," we immediately see that 
he was intending to put himself, under that figure of the vine, in contrast with all that had gone before. "1 
am the vine, the true." 

The figure of speech in itself was perfectly familiar to those who heard it. We can only appreciate its 
value as we remember that our Lord was not making use of a new figure of speech, but one which in 
their religious literature had its place for long years; and in their national life had become definitely and 
positively symbolic. 

This figure of the vine emerges in the Biblical literature in Psalm eighty. There, in the midst of national 
declension, a singer, singing a song with national intention, said, 

"Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt.” 

That was a symbolic reference to the beginning of their national life. 

Then we find the prophets made use of the figure. Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, all employ the 
figure of the vine. Hosea in his tenth chapter says, "Israel is a luxuriant vine, which putteth forth his 
fruit." That means that Israel was failing. It was not bringing forth the fruit it was intended to bring forth. 
It was bringing forth its own fruit. The following statement shows this: "He hath multiplied his altars." 
Later, Hosea speaking of God’s restoration of his ideal through a spiritual Israel, says that in that day, 
"Ephraim shall say ... from me is thy fruit found," that is, fruit according to the purpose of God. 

In Isaiah we find two great passages. In the fifth chapter, "Let me sing for my wellbeloved a song of my 
beloved touching his vineyard. My beloved had a vineyard in a very fruitful hi ll." God was looking for 
fruit from the vine, and wild fruit was brought forth. That was failure. Then in the twenty-seventh 
chapter, Isaiah is looking on to a time when there shall be realization, and he says then the vine shall be 
fruitful. He "will water it every moment." So Isaiah uses the figure, first of failure, and presently of 
fruition. 


Jeremiah in his second chapter speaks of that nation as being "a degenerate vine. 



Ezekiel uses it on different occasions. The first is in the fifteenth chapter, when he employs it with 
caustic satire, as he declares that the wood of the vine has no use, especially when it is burnt at both 
ends. Then in chapter nineteen he uses the figure as he speaks of one that caught up the vine, and carried 
it away, and planted it somewhere else; thus referring to the captivity of the people of God. Again in 
satire he speaks of the branches in the vine becoming rulers over the vine, so referring to the fall of Israel 
to monarchy, when they clamoured for a king, when God alone was appointed to be King. 

During the Maccabean period they had made the vine, on the basis of these references by psalmists and 
prophets, the symbol of their national life. 

Now Jesus stood among them and said, "I am the vine, the true." Not many hours before, he had made 
use of the same figure. Matthew in the twenty-first chapter records the parable of the vineyard. Servants 
sent, who were beaten and stoned and killed; the son sent, who was cast forth and killed. In that 
connection, when he had used the figure of the vine as illustrating the national life, he had 
excommunicated the nation, "The Kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, and shall be given to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits thereof." His disciples had heard him say that solemn and awe-inspiring 
thing. Now he was giving them his last consecutive teaching, and he took hold of that figure, so familiar, 
the vine, the emblem of national life, which the prophets had used to show national failure, and to predict 
ultimate realization. He stood there amid the ruins of the vine so far as the nation was concerned, and 
having excommunicated it from the position of responsibility and privilege which it had held, he said in 
effect, God has not failed, if the nation has failed. The purposes of God are not abandoned. He who 
created the vine to bring forth fruit for the world is not defeated. "I am the vine, the true." Thus in that 
great word he transferred the privileges and responsibilities from the Hebrew people to himself, and 
those associated with him, for in the fifth verse he repeats the figure, not using the word now, "the true," 
but indicating the relationship of all such to him, "I am the vine, ye are the branches." 

It is impossible to conceive of anything more startling, august, splendid, final than that. Hell was all 
round about him. Through the treachery of a man, and the animosity of a degenerate priesthood it was 
getting him now, and was about to put him on his bitter Cross. Then it was he said, "I am the vine, the 
true"; "I am the vine, and ye" — that little group of men — "are the branches." 

Then followed his interpretation. In the first ten verses he interpreted the fact of union between himself 
and his own. "I am the vine, the true, and my Father is the Husbandman." "The Husbandman," the One 
who cares for the vine, who sees to it that it bears fruit. Nowhere in the Gospel narratives does that word 
husbandman occur, except in his parable of the vineyard, which he had uttered a few hours before, in 
excommunicating the nation. There he had spoken of "wicked husbandmen," to whom the care of the 
vine had been committed, the whole order of priests and rulers who had all broken down, killing the 
prophets, killing the Son. After that parable this word becomes the more arresting. He said, Now no 
longer will the care of the vine be entrusted to husbandmen on the earthly level; "My Father is the 
Husbandman." All intermediation in care of the vine is abandoned, superseded. 

Then he told of the process; pruning, cutting out fruitless branches, and committing them to the burning; 
and the purging, or cleansing of the branches that remain, in order to more fruitfulness. Thus he said, 

Now the care of this vine is in my Father’s hands. He and he alone will do the pruning; he will do the 
cleansing necessary to produce fruitfulness. 

Then he revealed the vital condition of fruitfulness. "Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; so neither can ye, except ye abide in me." Then, "I am the 
vine, ye are the branches; he that abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit; for apart from 
me, severed from me, cut off from me, ye can do nothing." The condition is that of abiding. 

What then is the value of this new union? He stated it in words which I am going to render a little 
differently. "If you abide in me, and my words abide in you, you shall demand as your due whatever you 
are inclined to, and it shall be generated unto you." That rendering is certainly warranted, and is an 
amazing statement. But do not let us forget the flaming sword which guards the way, If ye abide in me! If 



we do that, what then? You shall demand as your due. The Greek word certainly warrants that rendering. 
It is one of the strongest words used with regard to prayer. If you abide in me, and my words abide in 
you, utter your demands, whatever you are inclined to. It shall be done, and the word means generated, 
caused to be; creative power shall operate. If we are abiding in him, and his words are abiding in us, we 
shall not be inclined to anything out of harmony with his will. That is the condition. But if we are there; 
then we may demand as our due, and God generates, if necessary, that which is so demanded, as the 
result of living union with Christ. 

The intended issue is fruit. "Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit.” The value of the 
union is that we are admitted into a relationship that makes us free of the franchise of heaven; and access 
to God enables us to make demands upon God through which, when we make them, God can do things 
that he does not do except upon those conditions. Such demand always issues in fruit-bearing. Any 
prayer which does not react upon my life, and make it a more fruit-bearing life, is not prayer at all. The 
value of the union is the franchise of asking, and the reaction of fruitfulness. 

Then he revealed the nature of this union in those wonderful words, "If ye keep my commandments, ye 
shall abide in my love; even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his love.” The 
nature of the union is that of the love-mastered life that demonstrates our loyalty to our Lord, and allows 
him to express himself through us in fruit. 

Having thus interpreted the new union, he went on to show what it means with regard to his disciples and 
himself. "These things have I spoken unto you, that the joy that is mine may be in you, and that your joy 
may be fulfilled." What then is the purpose of the union so far as the disciples arc concerned? That they 
may have his joy. This is the first time in the ministry of Jesus that we have it recorded that he referred to 
his joy. He referred to it when he was approaching his unfathomable sorrows. "My joy!" 1 think the 
writer of the letter to the Hebrews had that somewhat in mind when he said, "For the joy that was set 
before him endured the Cross, despising shame." Union with him means that we have his joy. Those who 
do so know what joy really is, their joy is fulfilled. The measure in which we know anything of his joy, 
is the measure in which all other joys are like the crackling of thorns under a pot, the attempt to satisfy 
life with apples of Sodom. 

Then is revealed the law of this union; "This is my commandment that ye love one another, even as I 
have loved you.” Always, in these last discourses he was keeping these men face to face with love as the 
supreme matter. 

Then, very tenderly and beautifully he told them of the new name he was now giving to them. "No 
longer do I call you bond-slaves, but friends; for the bond-slave knoweth not what his lord doeth; but I 
have called you friends." I am interpreting to you the things from my Father; and because you are 
coming into an understanding, you will be my friends. I call you friends. 

Then followed that wonderful statement, "Ye did not choose me, but I chose you ... I appointed you." 

He was talking to the eleven, of course; but through them he was talking to all whom they represented. 
His Church was in his mind, as we shall see by and by, when we get to his prayer in the seventeenth 
chapter. I chose you, and appointed you, what for? "That ye should go and bear fruit, and that your fruit 
should abide; that whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my name. He may give it you." I chose you 
and I appointed you to two things, to fruit-bearing, and to asking. The same two things already referred 
to, only now he put the ultimate first, and the secret behind it. I chose you in order to bear fruit, and in 
order that you may do so I chose you to ask, and so to get into touch with God, that fruit may abound. 

Once more he repeated his command: "These things I command you, that ye may love one another." If 
we really love him, we have fellowship with him in suffering. "If the world hateth you, ye know that it 
hath hated me before it hated you." The world loves its own, and hates that which is not of itself and its 
own nature. Therefore it hates Christ. So long as the world is of the world, living by the philosophy of 
the world, conditioning life wholly within the earthly, the materialistic order, it loves its own, its own 
people, its own ways, and its own self-satisfaction. The world, so mastered, is bound to hate Jesus Christ 



who comes crashing across everything in his first requirement, "If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me." Therefore the world hates Christ’s people, that 
is, if they can see Christ in them. The measure in which the world agrees with us and says we are really a 
fine type of Christian, we are so entirely broad, is the measure in which we are unlike Jesus Christ. 

Union with Christ means fellowship with him in suffering in this world. 

But he had something else to say. "But" — I am glad that "But" is there, against that solemn passage. 
"But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father, he shall bear witness of me; and ye also bear witness, because ye have 
been with me from the beginning.” Thus the last thing he said was not merely that we are to suffer in 
fellowship with him, but we are to witness in fellowship with the Holy Spirit. The chapter is over. He 
had more to say to which we come in our next meditation. 

"I am the vine, the true." God’s purposes are not failing. They never have. They never will. His 
instruments have failed almost continuously and disastrously; but through the ages, the "one unending 
purpose runs." Or in those wonderful lines of Russell Lowell, 

"Standeth God within the shadow, 

Keeping watch above his own," 

not merely his own people, but his own purpose. His own passion, his own redeeming intention. "I am 
the vine; ye are the branches," so fulfilling God’s purpose in the world of bearing fruit that will meet the 
world’s hunger, and satisfy its deepest necessity. 

John 16:1 

Joh 16:1-33 

BETWEEN chapters fifteen and sixteen there should be no break. It would seem that at the point which 
we reach in verse sixteen in chapter sixteen, the Lord paused, and the disciples are seen talking together, 
"They said one to another." They were talking of their peiplexity, perplexity concerning that which Jesus 
had just said. After that conversation, he, being aware of their difficulty, and what they were enquiring, 
resumed, and replied to that enquiry. Again the disciples spoke, this time not of perplexity, but affirming 
their confidence in him, "Now speakest thou plainly ... now ... we believe ... Now we know." To this 
the Lord replied in a very remarkable way. Not questioning their confidence, he indicated to them that 
however confident they were, they would break down; ending everything with that tremendous word, "I 
have overcome the world." At that point his teaching ceased. 

Let us begin with the sentences at the end of chapter fifteen: 

"When the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father, he shall bear witness of me; and ye also bear witness, because ye have 
been with me from the beginning." 

These words followed immediately upon what he had told them about the world’s hostility. They were 
going out into a hostile world, hostile because it was ignorant of God and of himself. Therefore he had 
told them of the coming double witness in the world, which nevertheless would be one witness, and the 
only witness capable of bringing conviction to the world; the witness of the Spirit, and the witness of the 
Church. "He shall bear witness of me; and ye also bear witness, because ye have been with me from the 
beginning." Now, in close connection he ran on, in these sixteen verses. 

First, having spoken of the fact that in the hostile world this double witness would be borne by the Spirit 
and by the Church, he showed the relation between the world and the Spirit; verses one to eleven. The 
world was in his mind, the hostile world. God so loved the world that he had given this Son of his love. 

If the world was hostile to him, he was not hostile to the world. He was about to die for it; and looking 



on to those days when these men would go out into the hostile world, he had told them that the Spirit 
would bear witness to the world, and they also. 


He first shows that the world’s hostility will be very definite and very bitter. He said. The hour will come 
when they will think they are doing God service when they kill you. That was actually true in the case of 
these men, and of the early Church; the world thought it was serving God if the witnesses going forth 
were slain. 

Then he showed that the reason for the hostility was still the world’s darkness, "Because they have not 
known the Father," and because they know not me. That is still the trouble with the world. The world is 
hostile to Christ. Why? Because it does not know God. 

Then he showed them what their equipment would be for going out into that hostile world. It was here 
that he made that remarkable statement; "It is expedient for you that 1 go away." Look at that little group 
of men. In a little while, they would all forsake him, yet they were all loving him, all loyal to him. The 
one terror filling their heart was that of the apprehension of the future without him. And now he said, "It 
is expedient for you that I go away." 

It is an arresting word, that word "expedient." It is an interesting fact that it is the word Caiaphas had 
used about his going. That superbly brilliant and damnable politician had said to the Sanhedrim, "It is 
expedient ... that one man should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not." Caiaphas 
said more than he knew, when he said, It is expedient that he die. Jesus was now close to the Cross, with 
Caiaphas in the background; and he now said to this group, "It is expedient for you that I go." The high 
line of politics, said Caiaphas, is that we get rid of him. The higher line of God’s policy, said Jesus, is 
that I go. Thus all the folly and wickedness of man is at last resolved into the harmony of the Divine 
government and the Divine authority. It is expedient, said the politician; it is expedient, said the King 
Redeemer. 

Thus Jesus told these men that it was better, not only better, it was best, the only right thing, that he 
should go. But why? "If I go not ... the Comforter will not come." It is better that I am not here. My 
going is a gain. My going out of this relationship that I have borne to you is in order to progress. This 
physical intimacy is a poor thing compared to that which begins when the Comforter comes. 

Then straightway he told them what that coming of the Spirit would mean for the world. "He when he is 
come, will convict the world," not of in spite of the translations, but "in respect of," that is about, or 
concerning. The witness of the Spirit in the world has to do with three things; sin, righteousness, 
judgment. 

These are inter-related. Sin, the fact of failure all men know, whatever name they give it. Righteousness 
as an ideal is admitted if the fact of sin is recognized. If there is no such thing as righteousness, there is 
no such thing as sin. Judgment is the principle at work everywhere in human thinking, which 
differentiates between right and wrong. 

Said Jesus, When the Spirit is come, these are the things he is going to deal with in the world, the things 
which constitute the cardinal consciousness of every human being, when that human being gives 
attention to its spiritual nature. Then he told them what the Spirit would have to say concerning those 
things. "Of sin, because they believe not on me." Jesus said in effect, my being in the world has created a 
new centre of sin, and given a new meaning to sin; and the Spirit is coming to show the world that sin 
now, is rejection of me. Sins are symptoms. Sin is a malady. Because of the coming of Jesus into the 
world, the sin which blights and blasts and may damn, is rejection of him. All sins can be dealt with if 
men believe on him. 

The Spirit would also witness concerning righteousness. "Of righteousness, because I go unto the 
Father." Righteousness would now have a new interpretation, and a new potentiality, because he was 
going back to the Father. There was the Cross. That is the way he was going. It was in his mind all 



through these intimate conversations and discourses. He was going that way, and because of that, 
because he was going through to the Father, victorious, righteousness would be made possible. 


And of judgment. The Spirit was coming to show to the world that this principle of discrimination had its 
central manifestation in the fact that the prince of this world was judged and condemned. In me, said 
Jesus, there is the power that deals with sin. If men reject that, that is sin. In me, said Jesus, is the power 
that enables for righteousness. I am going to the Father, and through me righteousness has been set forth 
before the world. In me, said Jesus, the fact of the condemnation of evil and the glorification of 
righteousness is seen. 

At this point our Lord made this revealing statement, 

"I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 

now." 

It was something said, as it were, in passing. He looked at them; he had told them these things. He knew 
how frail they were, how faulty they were, how they were failing to apprehend his teaching. He 
understood it all, and yet with great tenderness he said, "I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now." A little earlier he had said, "They shall put you out of the synagogues; yea, the 
hour cometh, that whosoever killeth you, shall think that he offereth service unto God. These things will 
they do, because they have not known the Father nor me. But these things I said not unto you at the 
beginning, because I was with you." There were things Jesus did not tell them at first. He did not tell 
them of the hostility that would come. He never told them about his own Cross until he had been with 
them three years. And now he was going, and he said, "I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now." A wonderful principle is revealed there, namely that he tells us things, reveals 
things to us, as we are able to bear the revelation. I look back over my life. Thank God that he did not tell 
me all about it at the beginning. He teaches us, as we are able to bear. 

Yes, but that is not all. "Howbeit." There are many things that I have to say to you which at the moment 
you are quite unable to bear. "Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth is come, he shall guide you into all the 
truth; for he shall not speak from himself; but what things soever he shall hear, these shall he speak; and 
he shall declare unto you the things that are to come." 

Do not exhaust that phrase, "the things that are to come," by making it a prophetic reference only. It is 
that, but it is far more. Look at that group of men. When he left them, they had very little idea how to 
proceed, except that they must do so in the power of the Holy Spirit. All subsequent unveilings to the 
Church of God as to methods of work and service, have come by the growing interpretation of the Spirit. 
"He shall show you things to come." In that word of Jesus we find warrant for many things the Church of 
God, in the line of true authority, and under the guidance of the Spirit, has had to do in the running 
centuries, for which we have no instructions in the words of Jesus. 

He will guide you. A guide always means a pilgrimage, and a guide always means a process. The whole 
Church of God to-day has a fuller apprehension of truth than had those twelve men. The Spirit has been 
guiding us into the truth. 

Finally in this regard, the whole mission of the Spirit is to glorify me, said Jesus, by interpretation of the 
things of the Father which are all mine. The world is hostile, but God so loved it that he gave his Son. 

The world is hostile because of its ignorance of God, and of his Son. Out into the world he sent his own, 
in partnership with the Spirit of God; and the ministry of the Spirit in the world is to deal with the 
cardinal elements of spiritual consciousness; sin, righteousness, and judgment, and relate them to him. 
And about the disciples? The Spirit needs them. It is through them the work must be done, and in order 
that they may do it, Jesus went as to bodily presence. The Spirit came to guide them into truth, to show 
them, all the way, things that are to come; and that, in order that the Christ may be glorified; and in the 
glorification of the Christ, the things which are the things of God, be revealed to the world. So the great 
allegory of the vine ended. 



Then he said to them something that puzzled them, and what wonder. He said, "A little while, and ye 
behold me no more; and again a little while, and ye shall see me.” "Behold" and "see" are two different 
words in the Greek New Testament, as in ours. Ours do not quite convey the force of the difference. "A 
little while," and you will not be looking at me as you are looking at me now. That is what you are 
frightened at. In a little while 1 will be gone out of sight. That is your trouble. "Yet a little while ... and 
ye shall see me." If you are going to lose sight of me in the way you have been accustomed to look at 
me, you will see me in a new way. It is expedient for you that I go, and in a very little while it will be so, 
1 will not be here with you, to meet you on the shores of Galilee. You will not behold me; but in a little 
while you will see me, see me as you have never seen me before. 

Then the perplexed disciples talked to each other. They were very serious. What is this he is talking 
about: A little while, you will not behold me, and a little while and you shall see me. "We know not what 
he saith.” 

Then he told them explicitly what he meant. "A little while" was the little while of darkness into which 
they then were passing. "Verily, verily, I say unto you, that ye shall weep and lament.” He was looking at 
the Cross, their weeping and lamenting, while the world would be rejoicing. The world will think when 
they have put me on the Cross they have gotten rid of me, and so will it seem to you. You will be 
weeping and sorrowful; and the world will be glad. 

Then the high, wondrous, beauteous declaration: "Ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned 
into joy." Not after your sorrow you will obtain joy. No, the very sorrow, the very thing causing your 
sorrow will be transmuted into joy. The joy will come out of the sorrow. "Your sorrow shall be turned 
into joy." 

In that connection he employed that fine, tender, exquisite illustration of a woman in travail, to interpret 
the sorrow in the hour to which they were going, and in the hour to which he was going. In effect he 
said; your sorrows will be birth-pangs, leading to life. A little while that you will not see me, the little 
while of your darkness, and pain, and tears; but that is going to be turned into your joy. He was telling 
them beforehand. I do not think they understood him at the time, but I am sure they came to understand 
him by and by. 

Running on, in verses twenty-three to twenty-seven, we find these wonderful words, "In that day ye shall 
ask me nothing.” In this paragraph we have two Greek words both rendered "ask." This one means, In 
that day you shall ask me no question. Why not? Because the Paraclete will be there, guiding you into 
truth. I think there was an application here to the things that had been happening. They had been asking 
questions. Peter, "Whither goest thou?" Thomas, "We don’t know where you are going, how can we 
know the way?" Philip, "Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us." Jude, "What is come to pass that you 
are revealing Yourself to us, and not to the world?" And now, what does he mean by a little while? We 
do not know. He now said, When that day comes, the day that dawns with the coming of the Spirit, you 
will not ask me questions. Why not? You will have the Interpreter, the Spirit guiding you, leading you, 
teaching you. You will ask me no question, because of the interpreting Paraclete. 

In that day, moreover, you will find you have a new relationship with the Father. He said, I am not 
saying that I will ask the Father to do things for you, for you will ask him yourselves. Notice two things 
here. You will ask in my name; and the Father will give in my name. 

Then in verse twenty-eight, completing everything, we have his summary of his whole mission, the 
mission of which they were to bear witness, the mission of which the Spirit will bear witness, the 
mission concerning which the world will gain the truth in the united witness of the Spirit and the Church. 

Listen to the majesty of it. "I came out from the Father," Nativity and Incarnation; "and am come into the 
world," all his mission, his teaching, his ministry; "again, I leave the world," by the way of the passion, 
the Cross; "and go unto the Father," the ascension and the return to the glory. "I came out from the 



Father," the Virgin Birth and Incarnation. I "am come into the world," his identification with humanity in 
its limitation, by his teaching, and mighty works, "He went about doing good.” "I leave the world," I am 
going by the way of the Cross. 1 am going "to the Father," assurance of victory, and the ascension 
foreshadowed. 

Then they said to him, "Lo, now speakest thou plainly, and speakest no proverb. Now know we that thou 
knowest all things, and needest not that any man should ask thee, by this we believe that thou earnest 
forth from God." It was a great word. Two things they said, Now we know, and now we believe; and 
they were perfectly sincere; and our Lord did not question their sincerity. He said, "Do ye now believe?" 
The "now" there is different from their "now." The Greek word indicates a crisis. He was not denying 
what they affirmed, but he was saying to the whole of them what he had said to Peter in the 
conversations in the upper room. He said to them in effect, Have you arrived so far? You will break 
down in spite of it. The knowledge that you have, and the belief that you have so far, will not be enough 
to hold you. "Do ye now believe?" He knew their coming failure. "The hour cometh, yea, is come, that 
ye shall be scattered every man to his own,” his own house, his own home, his own pursuits, his own 
affairs, anything you like; "and shall leave me alone." "Do ye now believe?" Is that so? That is not 
enough to hold you; the hour is coming and it is right here, when you will all be scattered; you will go to 
your own, you will leave me alone; and if I had none to depend on save you, I would be desolate. Yet I 
am not alone, the Father is with me. 

Then the final words. "These things have I spoken unto you, that in me ye may have peace." I have 
spoken these things to you, things of comfort, and things of terror; and the last thing is that you will all 
forsake me. These things I have told you, "that ... ye may have peace.” Peace? Yes, peace. There is no 
peace so fine to the human soul as the sense of realizing that he knows me, even the worst that is in me. 

And then the great final word, "Be of good courage, I have overcome the world." 

John 17:1 

Joh 17:1-26 

I WOULD ever be careful lest I should appear to differentiate between the value of one part of Holy 
Scripture and another, but no one will deny that when we come to this chapter we are at the centre of all 
the sanctities. The mission of our Lord on the earth was ended, completed. I emphasize that phrase "on 
the earth." In the fourth verse we hear him saying, "I glorified thee on the earth, having accomplished the 
work which thou hast given me to do." That is "on the earth." The greatest work yet remained. That was 
to be done by his lifting up out of the earth. His work on the earth level was already accomplished, 
completed; and his converse with his own was consummated in the allegory of the vine. Now we are 
permitted to come into his presence as, under the very shadow of the Cross, he held communion with his 
Father; and did so audibly, in the presence of our representatives, the first disciples. Who can doubt that 
the uttering of this great prayer at the close, while it was strictly communion with his Father, was uttered 
audibly for the sake of that group of men that were round about him. They, through this prayer, and we 
through this self-same prayer, are permitted to come into the sanctity of the thinking of Jesus in the 
presence of his Father, immediately before his Cross. 

The prayer moved on a very definite plane as is revealed in the words he employed with reference to it. 
Thrice over in verses nine, fifteen, and twenty, we find the words, "I pray." Once in verse twenty-four we 
find the word, "I will." These words reveal the plane upon which he prayed. 

The word, thrice rendered "I pray," in our Version, has a marginal note, which says, "or make request 
of." Personally I do not like that marginal note, because the Greek verb he used there means literally, to 
interrogate. But etymology may often be insufficient for interpretation. The word in use describes a 
desire uttered in perfect fellowship with the one to whom it is expressed. This word for prayer often 
occurs in the New Testament, but it is never used of prayer except by John; and he never uses it of any 
prayers other than the prayers of Jesus. 



So that I would render it, "I desire." That may not be strictly correct etymologically, but I believe that it 
is strictly spiritual interpretation. He was talking to his Father. He was not asking favours; but in 
communion, expressing the things upon which his heart was set. In the twenty-fourth verse the American 
revisers have rendered another word, "I desire," I think quite missing the mark. 1 much prefer there, the 
translation, "I will." The word there means, 1 determine. That is all technical, but it does introduce us to 
the atmosphere of the prayer. Our Lord was talking to his Father. He had said the last thing to the world. 
He had said the last thing to the group of men God had given him out of the world. Now with these men 
in mind, and with the world in his heart, he was talking to his Father, expressing his desires, and his 
determination. So we are admitted into the heart of Jesus, and the mind of Jesus, and the will of Jesus, in 
those over-shadowed moments just before his Cross. 

The movement of the communion is threefold. His expressed desires at first, concerned himself. These 
are found in the first five verses. Then from verse six to nineteen he prayed for the men who were then 
about him. At verse twenty we come to the final movement. He said, "Neither for these only do I pray, 
but for them also that believe on me through their word." From there to the end, he was praying for his 
whole Church, for all who are Christians, all members of the Church of God. All who are members of 
the one Church of God are so because they have believed on Jesus through apostolic teaching, that is, 
through these men then gathered about him, through their witness in speech and by writings. 

So our blessed Lord is heard talking to his Father about himself, about that group round about him, and 
through them, looking on down the years that have multiplied into decades and centuries, and now nearly 
two millenniums, all the hosts who have believed on him, thinking of them. Into the circle of his 
thinking, and of his passion, and of his desire, all his Church to the consummation passed as he prayed; 
himself, his first messengers, apostles; and all the sacramental host. The plane of prayer was that of 
expressing in communion, his desires and determination. The subjects of prayer; himself, his first 
messengers, and all who should believe on him through their word. In the first five verses which 
concerned himself there were two expressed desires. In verses six to nineteen, concerning the men 
around him, there were three expressed desires. In verses twenty to twenty-six there were two desires, 
and one determination expressed. 

In the first five verses, two desires were expressed. What were they? Mark the arresting words with 
which he began: "Father, the hour is come." All through John we have found references to that hour. It 
began away back, when talking to his Mother at Cana he said, "Mine hour is not yet come." Now he said, 
"Father, the hour is come." To this hour he had been looking forward from the beginning; for it, he had 
been preparing in all his teaching, and all his doing; it was this hour which had constituted the 
underlying passion, urge of his life. "Father, the hour is come." In the presence of that consciousness, he 
expressed two desires for himself. The first is contained in the early verses, "Glorify thy Son, that the 
Son may glorify thee; even as thou gavest him authority over all flesh, that whatsoever thou hast given 
him, to them he should give eternal life. And this is life eternal, that they should know thee the only true 
God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ. I glorified thee on the earth, having 
accomplished the work which thou hast given me to do." 

What is the desire? "Glorify thy Son, that the Son may glorify thee." He did not say, Glorify me that 1 
may glorify thee. Of course that is what is meant, but the very method of statement is significant. It was 
not personal, but relative. He was thinking of himself in his intimate relationship with his Father, "Thy 
Son ... the Son." Whereas the prayer is personal, as we have said, the first expressed desire maintains 
his sense of relationship, and all which that meant at that hour. "The hour is come; glorify thy Son, that 
the Son may glorify thee." He was expressing his desire that the Son might be glorified. What for? That 
the Son may glorify the Father. The deepest passion of his heart was the glory of God. The deepest 
passion of the heart of Jesus was not the saving of men, but the glory of God; and then the saving of 
men, because that is for the glory of God. 


How that applied to himself is discovered as we read on. "Even as." That phrase introduces us to 
interpretation. "Even as thou gavest him authority over all flesh, that whatsoever thou hast given him, to 



them he should give eternal life." Glorify thy Son, that he may glorify thee, even as thou hast given him 
authority to give eternal life. 


How had God given him that authority? What does he mean by that "as?" In the tenth chapter we hear 
him say, "Therefore doth the Father love me, because 1 lay down my life, that I may take it again. No one 
taketh it away from me, but 1 lay it down of myself. I have authority to lay it down, and I have authority 
to take it again. This commandment received I from my Father." The authority to lay down his life that 
he might take it again, was in order to place it at the disposal of men. Now he said, "Father, the hour is 
come; glorify thy Son, that the Son may glorify thee, even as thou gavest him authority ... to give 
eternal life." He was praying for the Cross, the glory of the Cross. Here we miss the whole thinking and 
heart of Jesus if we imagine that at that moment he was first of all desiring the glory of which he had 
divested himself when he came into time and human condition. He was desiring the Cross, because by 
the way of the Cross, and by the way of the Cross alone, he would put life at the disposal of humanity, 
according to the puipose of his Father. It was the desire of a great consent. In the twelfth chapter we 
heard him say, "The hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified"; and then, "Now is my soul 
troubled; and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour?" He did not say that; he said, "Father, 
glorify thy name." Now, right on the margin of the hour, he was still assenting, consenting to 

the Cross, and saying to his Father that the first, surging, urging, passionate desire of his soul was the 
Cross. God crowned him with glory and honour that he might taste death for every man, said an 
apostolic writer. He had done all that led up to the hour, finished, accomplished everything on the earth 
level. Now, said he, "Father, glorify thy Son, that thy Son may glorify thee." 

Then we reach his second desire in verse five. "And now, oh Father, glorify thou me with thine own Self, 
with the glory which I had with thee before the world was." He does not now say, the Son, that relative 
description. It is now personal, "Glorify thou me ... with the glory I had with thee before the world 
was." Now he was expressing his desire for return to that of which he emptied himself when he became a 
Servant, and was made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the Cross. But the desire of Jesus for return to the glory of which he had 
divested himself, was only a desire that he might reach it by the way of the Cross. When next we sing, 

"In the Cross of Christ I glory" 

let us remember that was the mind of Jesus himself, as he went to it. The glory of the Cross! The 
shadows were gathering. Presently he crossed the winter-torrent of the Cedars into Gethsemane. Then all 
the darkness of the Cross enveloped him; but even there he said, "Nevertheless not as I will, but as thou 
wilt." There was never a moment’s deflection from the doing of the Father’s will, even though in the 
presence of the gathering storm there was a shrinking. Here as he talked to his Father, his desires for 
himself were, first the Cross, and then the glory which comes out of the Cross. As though he had said, — 
let me say it softly; there are some things it is so hard to say because they refer to matters which defy 
speech, — My Father, I emptied myself to come to this level. I never want to come back except by the 
way that accomplishes the purpose for which I came. Glorify thy Son by the Cross. Then give me again 
the glory I had, but by that way, and by none other. 

Then at verse six he began to pray for the men about him. He first referred to the work he had already 
done with them. He said, "I have manifested thy name" to them. What name? God has only one name 
according to the Biblical revelation. God, is not a name. It is a designation. The Lord is not a name; it is 
a title. He has only one name, and his name is Yahweh — Jehovah as we now render it. Jesus had borne 
that name, linked with the thought of salvation; Jesus the Greek for Jehoshua, Jehovah-salvation, merged 
into one. "I have manifested thy name." That first group of men, as Hebrews, knew that God had one 
name. God had said. This is my name, my memorial name to all generations. Now said Jesus, "I have 
manifested thy name" to them. I have interpreted the meaning of the prophetic name that thou didst take 
for thyself in the long ago. "I have manifested thy name unto the men thou gavest me.” These men had 
by no means understood all he had said to them, or revealed to them; but they did know, as he said, what 
he said was the Word of God, and that he was from God. 



For these men he expressed three desires; "Keep them in thy name ... that they may be one, even as we 
are"; "Keep them from the evil"; "Sanctify them in the truth." Of these the first is inclusive, while the 
second two interpret. The one desire for them was: "Keep them in thy name ... that they may be one, 
even as we." The two show how that will be done: "Keep them from the evil," "Sanctify them in the 
truth." 

In this connection occurred those arresting words, "I pray not for the world, but for those which thou hast 
given me." When we read that, at first it appears that Jude was warranted in what he had said in the 
upper room to the Lord, "What is come to pass that thou art manifesting thyself to us and not unto the 
world?" It looked to Jude for the moment when he asked the question as though our Lord was 
abandoning the world. Now Jude heard him pray, and the rest heard him pray, and they heard him say 
this thing, "I pray not for the world." 1 read that for years, and did not like it. It did not seem as though 
Jesus would give the world up. Yet he said "I pray not for the world." Presently, however, we hear him 
say, "That the world may believe ... that the world may know.” He had not forgotten the world. The 
world was on his heart, for he was in union with the God who so loved the world that he gave his Son. 
What then did he mean? Simply this: In order that 1 may reach the world, I am not for the moment 
praying for the world, but for those through whom I am going to reach the world. He was praying for the 
instrument he was creating, through which he would reach the world. If this instrument, that is, this 
company of men, multiplied as they will be down the running ages, if this instrument is to bring belief 
and knowledge to the world concerning God, then "Keep them in thy name, that they may be one, as we 
are one." 

"As we are one." First of all, that is vital and essential oneness. He was one with the Father vitally and 
essentially. Now he prayed that these, kept in his name, may be one in that way; having a vital 
relationship. Not the oneness of sentiment or intellectual opinion, but the oneness that is living. One in 
life, therefore one in light, and therefore one in love. He and the Father were one in essential life. He and 
the Father were one intellectually in all light and understanding. He and the Father were one in love. 

Keep them there; keep them in the name I have revealed, and manifested to them. Keep them there, that 
they may be one as we; one in life, one in light, one in love. 

Said he, continuing, "I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world." Their business is in the 
world. "I pray ... that thou shouldest keep them from the evil." But how? "Sanctify them," separate them 
through thy truth; and then that there might be no mistaking in the lengthening years, he said, "Thy Word 
is truth." 

This desire for that first group of men applies equally to us all. To the world we are sent, the world as we 
have seen, hostile, gathering its forces to put him on his bitter Cross; the world hating him. But there is 
he, loving the world. He was not praying for it, at the moment, but he was praying on its behalf, for the 
men who were to go out into it with his messages, and his witnesses; praying for all such that they might 
be one, that they might be kept from the evil, and sanctified in the truth. 

So we pass. "Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that believe on me through their word." 
Here for his whole Church he expressed two desires, and one determination. The first desire was "That 
they all may be one," not only that first group, but the continuity of believing souls through their 
ministry, that they all may be one, in the same way. What for? "That the world may believe." We have 
often quoted that, and I think perhaps permissibly, in order to show that if Christianity is divided up into 
all sorts of sections, we cannot expect the world to believe. I am quite sure that the division of 
Christendom into sects and parties has hindered, when the divisions have created bitterness and 
separation in spirit. The main thought again, however, is that of being one in vital relationship with each 
other, because having vital relationship with the Father and the Son. One, that is, in life and light and 
love. It is the unity, and manifestation of life and light and love according to the Divine, that brings 
conviction and belief in the world. 




Then there is a slight change in the next expression. "That they may be perfected into one." There is the 
recognition of a process, the recognition of the fact that the ultimate unity may be postponed in 
realization; but the desire is that at last it shall come to consummation. What for? "That the world may 
know." That is something beyond belief. Here I think he was looking through to that hour, which has not 
yet arrived, to the great consummation, in which the unity of the Spirit, the unity of all believers with 
God and with Christ, is completely manifested. In that hour the world will not believe merely; it will 
know, when Christ shall come to be glorified in his saints to perfection. 

Then we have the final "I will," I determine. This is my will, this is my determination, this is my 
decision. That "where I am, they also may be with me; that they may behold my glory." Where was that? 
Go back to what he was saying about himself. He was going to the Cross, and through the Cross to the 
glory. My determination, my will concerning my own is that they shall have fellowship with me, in the 
glory of the Cross, and so in the glory that results from the Cross. In time, with me by the way of the 
Cross and in the Cross, in the ages to come, with me for ever in the glory that is yet to be revealed. 

So, our blessed Lord approaching the hour, talked to his Father. Were these prayers of Jesus answered? 
As to himself? Yes, he went to the Cross; he returned to the glory. As to his own? Yes, except, as he 
said, in the case of the son of perdition. The requests were progressive, but they were kept in the name, 
kept from the evil, sanctified in the truth. As to his Church in the widest outlook? Yes; in the Divine 
economy the Church is one. The measure of our failure has been the measure of our failure to recognize 
the fact of unity. The belief of the world has been the result of the answering of these desires of Jesus, 
and that determination. The knowledge of the world will be the final issue. 

There is another way of approach to this chapter. It is to ponder it alone; and to say, How far am I a 
member of that one Church for which he prayed, as he prayed I might be? 

John 18:1 

Joh 18:1-27. 

THIS is the first of our last seven studies in the Gospel according to John. The seven of them will deal 
with the final section of John’s writing from the standpoint of his own scheme. Now everything is 
climacteric. Chapters eighteen, nineteen, twenty, and twenty-one give us the story of the ultimate Sign. 
As we have followed the narrative along the line of our Lord’s public ministry, we have seen sixteen 
signs, eight of them in the realm of works, eight of them in the realm of words. 

Now we reach what I have already described as the ultimate Sign. For the interpretation of that 
designation we go back to chapter two, where we have the account of our Lord going up to Jerusalem, 
and cleansing the Temple. In connection with that he was challenged, "What sign showest thou unto us, 
seeing that thou doest these things?" They asked him for a sign that would demonstrate his authority for 
the things he was doing. To that he replied in what to them must have been mysterious language. John 
tells us immediately after recording his answer, that the disciples did not understand him then, but they 
came to understand him afterwards. He said, "Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up." 

On another occasion, not recorded by John, Jesus said, "An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign; and there shall no sign be given to it but the sign of Jonah the prophet; for as Jonah was three days 
and three nights in the belly of the fish; so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth." On both these occasions our Lord declared that the only sign which would completely 
and finally reveal him and the secret of his authority, would be that to which he referred at first as their 
destroying of the temple which he would raise; and on the other occasion, taking the similitude of 
Jonah’s story, declaring that he would be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. In other 
words, our Lord declared at the beginning, and again on one definite occasion at least, that the ultimate 
sign of his authority would be his death and his resurrection. He named the two things which, in their 
merging, would constitute the sign, the ultimate sign, the dissolution of the temple of his body at the 
hands of his enemies; and his raising of it again. Death and resurrection. 



These last four chapters then, eighteen to twenty-one, have to do with these two things. It may be well to 
survey the whole scheme. In the first eleven verses of chapter eighteen we have the prelude, the story of 
the garden and the betrayal. Beginning at the twelfth verse of chapter eighteen, and running over to the 
sixteenth verse of chapter nineteen, we have the account of two trials, the religious and the political; 
before the priests and before Pilate. In chapter nineteen, in a few verses, seventeen to thirty-seven, we 
have the story of the crucifixion. In what remains of the chapter, beginning at the thirty-eighth verse, and 
running through the forty-second, a very brief paragraph, we have the story of the burial of the dead 
body of Jesus. Then in chapters twenty and twenty-one we see the risen Jesus. 

In these first twenty-seven verses of chapter eighteen we have two movements; first the betrayal in the 
garden; and then, the trial before the priests. 

How then do we see our Lord in this story of the garden? There are two things that are supremely 
evident; first his majesty, and then his meekness. 

Let us look first at the things that mark his majesty. John is careful to tell us where this took place, and 
that in an arresting and beautiful way. "When Jesus had spoken these words, he went forth with his 
disciples over the winter torrent of the Cedars, where was a garden, into which he entered." Mark that 
word "entered." It was undoubtedly a private garden, into which Jesus had the right of entry. It was not a 
public place. 

"Now Judas also, which betrayed him, knew the place." It is possible to be familiar with the Most Holy 
Places, and do the most damnable deeds. He knew the place. "For Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his 
disciples." That is to say that Jesus often gathered there with his disciples. Thus it was familiar ground to 
which he went. 

It is evident then that when our Lord had ended his prayer, he did not hide. He went to a place where he 
knew Judas could find him. With majesty he was moving forward. He had ordered Judas, a little while 
before, to be quick about the business, when he said to him in the upper room, "That thou doest, do 
quickly." Then Jesus, when he had done with the group round about him, went to the garden, knowing 
that Judas knew where he was going. 

"Judas then, having received the band of soldiers," that is a cohort, a whole company of Roman soldiers. 
His enemies were determined to settle the business for ever. Their obtaining of a cohort undoubtedly 
suggested that they anticipated trouble in the arrest of Jesus. They took with them also "officers from the 
chief priests," that is, the Temple police. John names "the chief priests and the Pharisees.” The chief 
priests were not Pharisees; they were Sadducees. Thus two bitterly opposed parties, theologically and 
politically, were united in their determination to put an end to Jesus. They came "with lanterns and 
torches and weapons" notwithstanding the fact that the paschal moon was riding high in the heavens. 
They thought he might be lurking and hiding somewhere, and might offer resistance. 

Now mark the majesty of these next four verses. "Jesus therefore, knowing all the things that were 
coming upon him, went forth." That statement is full of significance, bearing out and emphasizing the 
fact that the pathway of Jesus to his Cross was not the pathway of a Victim. All the way he knew all that 
was coming to him. Perfectly familiar with it all, he "went forth," went forth in majesty, never more 
majestic than when his eyes were set upon his Cross. 

This statement that "He went forth" means that he left the garden. He went forth from it. He went 
outside. 

There and then happened a remarkable thing, which was a supreme evidence of his majesty. He faced 
them. He said, "Whom seek ye?" They said, "Jesus the Nazarene." He then said, "I am." Our versions 
render it" 1 am he." Quite literally he simply said, "I am." When he did so, a cohort of Roman soldiers, 
the Temple police, the rulers themselves, Judas guiding them, went backwards and fell to the ground. 
Some burst of majesty halted them. There may have been the emerging of something we cannot 



interpret, a flaming of glory. I think rather that something in the mien of Jesus as he stood confronting 
his enemies caused their shrinking and fall. They could not lay a hand on him. Right to the very margin 
he revealed the fact referred to again and again, as we have seen in the process of the Gospel, that no 
man could lay hands upon him until his hour was come. His hour had now come, but even now, all the 
cohort and the police of the Temple and the elders were powerless of themselves to lay any hand on him. 
"I am," he said, and they went backwards, and fell. Thus the majesty of Jesus was revealed. 

Then he said to them a second time, "Whom seek ye?" And they repeated themselves, "Jesus the 
Nazarene." Said he, "I told you that I am; if therefore ye seek me, let these go their way." A beautiful 
merging of his mercy and of his majesty. He knew perfectly well that if they were arrested, they would 
all break down even more swiftly and terribly. So he said, Let them go; take me alone. 

Then Simon drew his sword and struck a blow for Jesus. I like Simon. He had got something in him. 1 
know it was wrong. It was honest zeal, but it was zeal without knowledge. The other evangelists record 
that the last act of supernatural and Divine surgery wrought by Jesus was rendered necessary by the 
blundering zeal of a disciple. I sometimes think that our Lord is still often healing wounds that zeal- 
without-knowledge people make on other souls. What said our Lord? "Put up the sword into the sheath; 
the cup which the Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?" That was zeal with knowledge. Simon did 
not understand, and struck a blow. It was a poor blow. When a man unsheathes his sword, and aims at a 
man’s head, and only gets his ear, it is a poor business. It was zeal, but he was nervous when he struck 
that blow. 

That is not the way, said Jesus. "The cup which the Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?" And so 
Gethsemane is seen in John, although he does not tell the story. From other evangelists we know he had 
been talking to his Father about the cup. "If it be possible, let this cup pass away from me; nevertheless, 
not as 1 will, but as thou wilt." There was shrinking, and yet complete fellowship with his Father’s will. 
Now, John shows the result of that. "The cup that the Father hath given me, shall 1 not drink it?" Simon’s 
was zeal without knowledge. That of Jesus was zeal with knowledge, — "the zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up" said the prophetic writing long before, knowing all that was coming upon him. This cup 
that I am pressing to my lips, so potent and so bitter, that no human soul will ever understand it, shall I 
not drink it? This was the word of an ultimate majesty, and the revelation of complete meekness. 

Then they bound him. I never read it without laughing. Yes they bound him, and see how many it took to 
do it; the band, and the council, and the chief captain, he is specially named, and all the police. They 
rushed at him, and they bound him. They bound him? They thought they bound him. What did bind him? 
Love for me! Love for you I That was what bound him; not the hempen cords of those foolish men, but 
the eternal cords of the Divine Love. 

Still they bound him, and they took him to Annas. John only gives an account of the arraignment of 
Jesus before Annas, which was quite a preliminary matter. He tells us in the twenty-fourth verse that 
Annas bound him again, and sent him to Caiaphas. John omits entirely the account of our Lord’s 
examination before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrim, recorded by Matthew and Mark. At verse twenty-eight 
we read, "They led Jesus therefore from Caiaphas into the palace." Thus omitting the appearing before 
Caiaphas, and the Sanhedrim, John gives the story of the preliminary arraignment of Jesus. 

In many ways Annas was one of the most remarkable personalities flung up in Judaism at that time. Five 
of his sons occupied the high-priestly office. In the line of succession, Annas should have been high 
priest, but on some political ground, Rome objected to him, but consented that Caiaphas his son-in-law 
should be appointed. Annas probably was not eager to occupy the position of high priest. He was making 
money too fast. He had become one of the wealthiest men of the time by extortion. He had retained, 
some believe, his position as president of the Sanhedrim. At any rate he was so much in power, that 
when they arrested Jesus, they took him first to the house of Annas. 


Two of the disciples of Jesus went as far as that house. One of them went into the court, that is, the open 
space in front of Annas’ house. That one unquestionably was John the writer of the story. The other was 



Peter. The rest of the disciples seem by now to have gone. John went right in. Peter halted at the gate, 
and stood outside. It is at least suggestive that the man who went right in was not molested. The 
molestation of Peter began as he halted outside. John seems to have felt that his co-apostle was in 
danger, for when he got in, he remembered Peter was outside, and went to the door, and spoke to the girl 
in charge of the door, and she let Peter in. 

I wonder why John told us it was cold that night. At that season of the year, the nights were hardly ever 
cold. But John says it was cold that night. I wonder if it was not the chill of fear, dread, apprehension: of 
the things that were happening. Peter was cold, and he stopped to warm himself at a fire built by the 
enemies of Jesus. A very dangerous thing to do. If any try to get warmth from fires built by his enemies, 
they are in danger. 

The formal interrogatory before Annas was brief. Annas asked him concerning his disciples and his 
teaching. It is self-evident that he was hoping to get our Lord to declare himself, his ideals and his 
purposes and his teaching, and to name his disciples, and show how far they were infected or affected by 
his teaching. He was looking for something upon which he could fasten, in order to prefer a charge 
against Jesus, which would bring him within the power of the authorities who could deal with him, and 
put him to death. This was not an enquirer, wanting to know. This was an enemy, hoping there in the 
flush of the morning to bring Jesus within the grip of the government. The question was probably most 
courteously asked. In effect, Annas said, Tell us what is it all about? What is your teaching? And what 
are you and your disciples attempting to do? 

Our Lord answered in majesty and in anger. There is no question about the anger in this. That is proven 
by the action of the officer who struck him. It was the tone in which he spoke which provoked the act. In 
what he said, the emphasis was on the personal pronoun. The "I" is emphatic. "I have spoken openly to 
the world; I ever taught in the synagogues, and in the Temple, where all the Jews come together; and in 
secret spake I nothing." The declaration was a contrast between his method, and that of his enemies. A 
secret plotting against him had been going forward, of which he was aware. He said, Why do you ask? 
You know. Or, if you do want to know, ask these who are all round about me. I have spoken in public, 1 
have spoken openly; I have not been having secret meetings; I have not been plotting against any earthly 
government. All I have done is in the open. Because of the anger manifest in this reply an officer said, 
"Answerest thou the high priest so?" Mark the "so." He was rebuking Annas, and the officer smote him. 
He did not answer the officer concerning the method of his speech, but, again referring to all his 
teaching, all that which he said had been spoken openly, he said, "If I have spoken evil, bear witness of 
the evil; but if well, why smitest thou me?" 

It was over. Annas had no more to say. The next thing was to bind him again, and to send him to 
Caiaphas. 

Simon Peter was still standing there, warming himself, and they came to him again. The first denial had 
taken place when a saucy servant maid had taunted him. Now they came again, asking him, "Art thou 
also one of his disciples?" He denied. But "one of the servants of the high priest, being a kinsman of him 
whose ear Peter cut off, saith. Did not I see thee in the garden with Him?" Peter denied again. John did 
not tell us about the cursing and swearing. That was recorded by others, especially in the story of Mark, 
for which Peter himself was responsible. John tells us of the tragedy, he "denied again; and straightway 
the cock crew." Neither does he tell about the look of Jesus. He leaves it there. It is a tragic story. Zeal 
without knowledge struck a blow, and then weakened, wavered, and three times over, before the flush of 
morning was upon the sky, said, he did not know him, did not belong to him. I read it with fear. "Let him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed, lest he fall." 

John 18:28 


Joh 18:28-19:16. 



AS we saw in our last meditation, John gives us the account of our Lord’s arraignment before Annas, 
and tells that Annas sent him bound to Caiaphas. He omits altogether the story of the examination before 
Caiaphas and the Sanhedrim, and resumes at the point where they sent him to Pilate, after the Sanhedrim 
had sentenced him to death. "They led Jesus therefore from Caiaphas into the palace." 

This is a most graphic story. The scene is the Praetorium, which undoubtedly was the residence of Pilate, 
and there he held court. As we read, we find the scene alternating between the outside and the inside of 
the Praetorium. There are seven movements. The first things recorded took place outside, and are 
recorded in verses twenty-eight to thirty-two of chapter eighteen. In verses thirty-two to the first sentence 
in verse thirty-eight we are inside. From the rest of verse thirty-eight to forty we are outside. In the 
nineteenth chapter in the first three verses we are inside. In verses four to seven we are outside. In verses 
eight to eleven we are inside. In verses twelve to sixteen we are outside. The whole story is that of Jesus 
and Pilate, with a background of priests and rulers and a rabble. Here we have the Gentile world as 
represented in the person of Pilate, confronting Jesus. Pilate was the embodiment of the Roman Empire; 
all its might and all its majesty were vested in him as an executive. All the way through the question 
about Jesus is a question of Kingship. Everything revolves around that. Three times over Pilate went 
inside the Praetorium, taking Jesus with him, leaving the crowd outside. These two are seen confronting 
each other. The priestly trials were over, the arraignment before Annas, and the examination before 
Caiaphas and the Sanhedrim. Religion had decided to kill Jesus, and now the civil trial goes forward. We 
see Jesus no longer in the presence of religion, but of government. 

The first movement, outside the Praetorium, is revealed in verses twenty-eight to thirty-two. In that first 
movement Pilate put an official question to the men who brought Jesus to him. They had made up their 
minds that Jesus must die. That is why they brought him to Pilate. They were anxious that they should 
not be ritually defiled, so as to prevent them eating the Passover. Therefore they did not enter the 
Praetorium. Jesus had spoken of straining at a gnat, and swallowing a camel. That is what they were 
doing. Pilate’s question was in legal form. These Jewish rulers had brought a prisoner before him. His 
was the official court of appeal in all these matters. He represented the Roman Empire, and he asked 
them, "What accusation bring ye against this Man?" Sometimes it is possible to discover the tone in 
which a question is asked by the answer that is given to it. So here. They replied, "If this Man were not 
an evil-doer we should not have delivered him up unto thee." What made them say that? Pilate had a 
perfect right to ask. Their reply shows that the question was one of contempt and scorn for them. As 
though he had said, What now? What accusation do you bring against this Man? What is the meaning of 
this coming to me? He had not yet come face to face with Jesus. That was the spirit of Pilate as he met 
them. This cold, dispassionate Roman procurator, a remarkable personality, a freed slave, rising to a 
position of power through the influence of the emperor’s mother and wife, was impatient with these 
priests and rulers, and this troublesome mob of Jews. Angrily they replied, "If this Man were not an evil¬ 
doer, if he were not a malefactor, we should not have delivered him up unto thee." 

Pilate therefore said, "Take him yourselves, and judge him according to your law." In other words, he 
refused to consider the accusation; he refused to take the case. 

Then the Jews said, "It is not lawful for us to put any man to death." Pilate saw at once that the thing was 
more serious than he had understood. He discovered that what they sought was not an investigation, but 
a sentence, that they had brought Jesus there, determined upon his death. They would not have brought 
him there had they not themselves at the time been deprived of the power to inflict the death penalty. 
They had gone as far as they could. They had their interrogatory in the house of Annas, and before 
Caiaphas and the Sanhedrim. They considered him to be worthy of death; and now they came to Pilate 
because, while they could pronounce a sentence, they could not carry it into effect. Pilate thus discovered 
that these people had not come to him to investigate an accusation, but to promulgate a sentence. 

The second movement in verses thirty-three to thirty-eight took place inside. The priests and the crowd 
were left out. "Pilate therefore entered again into the Praetorium, and called Jesus, and said unto him. Art 
thou the King of the Jews?" While it was an interrogation, the form of the sentence in the Greek is 
arresting. "Thou art the King of the Jews?" The emphatic word is "Thou," and is placed first, as Pilate 



said it. He said, "Thou art the King of the Jews?" Quite evidently he knew the accusation they were 
bringing against him, although he had asked them for an official statement of it. Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John all tell us that these were the first words of Pilate to Jesus. Face to face with him inside the 
Praetorium, the whole emphasis of his question is on the "Thou." There was a touch of scorn in the 
question. "Jesus answered, Sayest thou this of thyself, or did others tell it thee concerning me?" Have 
you already had that judgment from others, or is your question the result of your own wondering? A 
tremendously searching question. Is that the result of your own thinking, or are you repeating what 
someone else has said? Pilate found himself face to face with Someone he had probably never met 
before, and certainly a personality such as he had never known before. He answered him angrily: "Am 1 
a Jew? Thine own nation and the chief priests delivered thee unto me." Then he said this amazing thing, 
"What hast thou done?" Having manifested scorn in his first question, Jesus had asked him the question 
that had searched him, and he was angry. Yet this Roman judge did that most unusual thing, he asked the 
prisoner to give him the reason for his being there. "What hast thou done?" 

"Jesus answered, my Kingdom is not of this world; if my Kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight, that 1 should not be delivered to the Jews; but now is my Kingdom not from hence.” What 
an amazing reply. The judge was asking what he was there for, what had he done, and he answered 
Pilate, representing the Roman Empire, and what he said concerned his Kingdom. He spoke of "My 
Kingdom," and the emphatic word in the Greek throughout is the pronoun "My." "my Kingdom is not of 
this world; if my Kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight." The word he used of his 
disciples was arresting and suggestive. It is the only place in the New Testament where that word is 
applied to the followers of Jesus Christ. It is a word suggesting dignity, those holding office within a 
Kingdom. This was the voice of the King. The Prisoner, confronting Pilate, the embodiment of the 
Roman Empire, and representative of the Gentile world, when asked why he was there as a Prisoner, did 
not answer, but talked about his Kingdom, and told this man who represented the kingdom wholly of this 
world, depending for its authority upon the mailed fist, upon soldiers, cohorts, and armies, that his 
Kingdom was not of this world. If it were, said he, my officers, my statesmen would fight. My Kingdom 
is not from hence. It is not built up by the world, nor by worldly methods. 

There are senses in which this reply of Jesus does not seem relevant to what Pilate was doing; but it had 
a relevancy to the Divine over-ruling, of all Pilate was doing. "My Kingdom is not of this world." "Pilate 
therefore said unto him. Art thou a King then? "Are you admitting that you are a King? I asked you if 
you were King of the Jews, and you gave me no direct answer. "Art thou a King then?" 

"Jesus answered. Thou sayest that I am a King.” Thou sayest that which I am, a King. He definitely thus 
claimed Kingship. Then he told Pilate the nature of his Kingdom. "To this end have I been born, and to 
this end am I come into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. Everyone that is of the truth 
heareth my voice." His Kingdom is the Kingdom of truth. He came into the world to bear witness to the 
truth. If once the truth triumphed in human life and history there would be no problems left for us to 
solve at Geneva or London, or anywhere else! Rudyard Kipling speaks of God somewhere, and says of 
him that he is "the God of things as they are." So he is; that is to say, he is the God of truth. Paul in 
writing to Timothy said that he "witnessed a good confession" before Pilate. That confession was marked 
by this strange, mystic dignity, claiming Kingship, not of the world; but in the realm of truth. 

Then Pilate looked at him and said, "What is truth?" He was arrested now. He had heard things he had 
never heard before. He knew much about empire on a worldly basis, an empire governed by force. But 
here was One, a Prisoner, claiming to be a King, and that in the realm of truth. And so he said, "What is 
truth?" I do not agree with Bacon in his great essay on Truth, when he begins by saying, "‘What is 
truth?’ said the jesting Pilate, and did not wait for a reply." Pilate was not jesting. Pilate never felt less 
like jesting than he did that day. Here suddenly brought face to face with something startling, he said, 
"What is truth?" I think that probably there was cynicism in the enquiry, concerning the world in which 
he lived. It was as though he had said, Truth 1 What is it? He was not denying that there is such a thing 
as truth; but he was saying in effect, If that is the nature of your Kingdom, you have not much chance of 
realization in a world like this. "What is truth?" 



Then he again went out. The account is in verses thirty-eight, the second part, to verse forty. John again 
has condensed into very brief words this story. We have it far more particularly in the other evangelists, 
but he gives enough for his puipose. When Pilate went out, he pronounced the official sentence of 
acquittal. What he said was the official sentence of a Roman judge, acquitting the prisoner — Not guilty 
1 would be our formula. He went out and said, "I find no crime in him," then suggested that he should 
release him. 

But evidently they were ready. They cried out, "Not this Man, but Barabbas." From the other evangelists 
we learn that he was wont to release a prisoner to them at that season of the year. They were allowed 
freedom of choice, a prisoner, whom they would. But now he had limited their choice. He had offered 
them a choice between Barabbas and Jesus. As though he had said: It is a custom for you to ask from me 
the freedom of any prisoner. On this occasion you must choose between this Man and Barabbas. They 
cried for Barabbas. 

The next section is in the first three verses of chapter nineteen. Again the happening was inside. Here we 
are in the presence of something that is appallingly wicked. The judge had pronounced him not guilty, 
had suggested that he go free, but when they chose Barabbas, he did a dastardly thing. He took him back 
into the Praetorium, and he handed him over to scourging. The law provided that he stand by when the 
scourging was done. What was he doing? 1 have no hesitation in saying that he was making a concession 
to the clamour outside, in the hope that would satisfy them. He was trying not to put Jesus to death, in 
spite of the clamour. So he did the most illegal thing, the most dastardly thing, gave a Prisoner to 
scourging whom he had acquitted. 

In verses four to seven, the scene is again outside. "Pilate went out again, and saith unto them." He went 
out by himself, and said: "Behold, 1 bring him out to you, that ye may know that 1 find no crime in him." 
Then Jesus "came forth, wearing the crown of thorns, and the purple garment. And Pilate saith unto 

them. Behold, the Man!" What was Pilate doing? He had violated all justice in having him scourged, and 
yet down in the heart and mind of him was the hope that the scourged and lacerated and thorn-crowned 
and bruised and bleeding Man would appeal to their pity. He said, "Behold, 1 bring him out to you," 1 
bring him forth to you, knowing that I have acquitted him; but behold the Man. As they looked at him, 
the chief priests and the officers cried out, "Crucify, crucify." 

Pilate said, "Take him yourselves, and crucify him; for I find no crime in him." Again he refused to put 
him to death. He said, Take him yourselves, and crucify him, knowing perfectly well they could not do 
it. He was mocking them. And again I think he thought he had found a way out. Then immediately they 
said something else. "We have a law, and by that law he ought to die, because he made himself the Son 
of God." At last they have told the truth. He had claimed to be the Son of God, and that had been their 
quarrel with him all through, but they had never raised it in connection with his trial before Pilate until 

then. Now, driven to desperation, they told this pagan Roman — for whom they had no respect, but 
whom they would get on their side for the death sentence, — the underlying reason of their hostility. He 
had claimed to be the Son of God. It was a clever stroke on their part, and it had its effect. 

The next section from verse eight to verse eleven takes us inside once more. "When Pilate therefore 
heard this saying, he was the more afraid, and he entered into the palace again." He went in and took 
Jesus with him. "He saith unto Jesus, Whence art thou?" As though he had said, What do these men 
mean by saying thou art the Son of God? If ever a man was sore perplexed and tempest-tossed, Pilate 
was. "Jesus gave him no answer," a most remarkable statement. The question was of fear, resulting from 
this declaration of the Jews, and Jesus gave no answer. 

Then, "Pilate therefore saith unto him, Speakest thou not unto me? knowest thou not that 1 have authority 
to release thee, and have authority to crucify thee?" He was telling the truth on the human level. The 
priests had not. He had. The right of life and death was vested in him. The answer of Jesus was, "Thou 
wouldest have no authority against me, except it were given thee from above; therefore he that delivered 
me unto thee hath greater sin." He was revealing his sense of the authority that rises higher than the 
throne of the Caesars, or any other; that all authority in the last analysis is in God. He was reminding this 



procurator that he had no authority except that which was derived. Moreover he apportioned guilt. 
Caiaphas who had sinned against the spiritual, "hath greater sin" than Pilate, even though he was 
violating justice. 

And so we come to the last section, verses twelve to sixteen, and we are outside once more. "Upon this 
Pilate sought to release him. The Jews cried out, saying, If thou release this Man, thou art not Caesar’s 
friend; every one that maketh himself a king speaketh against Caesar." In that sentence the Jewish nation 
expressed, through its rulers, their final subjugation by Gentile power, and their rejection of their 
birthright inheritance. They bowed the neck to Caesar in order to murder Jesus. "When Pilate therefore 
heard these words, he brought Jesus out, and sat down on the judgment-seat at a place called The 
Pavement, but in Hebrew Gabbatha. Now it was the Preparation of the Passover; it was about the sixth 
hour." He made one more effort to release Jesus as he said, "Behold, your King! They therefore cried 
out. Away with him, away with him. Crucify him." And again he said, now perhaps in defeat and 
disappointed mockery, "Shall I crucify your King?" Then the final word of the priests, "We have no king 
but Caesar.” "Then therefore he delivered him unto them to be crucified." 

John 19:17 

Joh 19:17-30. 

IN this paragraph we have John’s account of the crucifixion of the incarnate Word of God. Here as 
everywhere, his principle of selection is manifested. There are matters concerning the crucifixion to 
which he makes no reference. Unquestionably selecting, as he has done throughout, he has given exactly 
the presentation necessary for the completion of his presentation of our adorable Redeemer. 

In this paragraph we have the first movement in the ultimate Sign. At the commencement of our Lord’s 
ministry he was challenged when he cleansed the Temple for a sign demonstrating his authority; and he 
then made that mystic reply, not apprehended as to its meaning at the time, "Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up." By that statement he meant to say that the world was asking for a sign of his 
authority, and that the one, ultimate, final, complete sign would be that of his death and resurrection. 

That death, on the human level, would be brought about by the enmity of man in sin; such would destroy 
the temple of his body. Resurrection, the triumph of love and redeeming power over sin, would follow, 
the third day "I will raise it up." These last chapters in John record that final sign, the two sides of it, the 
human and the Divine. We are now dealing with the human, the dissolution of the temple; the death of 
Jesus on the human level. Nevertheless in that consideration we shall see that the chief glory of the death 
of Jesus was not brought about by human agency. 

The story opens with the statement that "They received Jesus" from Pilate. We read, "They took Jesus 
therefore." The Greek word there means, "They received him.” Pilate delivered him; they received him. 
Pilate, at last baffled, beaten, played the coward, compromised, stifled his conscience, and "delivered 
him" to them, and "they received Jesus," they received Jesus! John does not say they took him out. They 
received him, but — "He went out, bearing the Cross for himself." We are watching him in his majesty. 
Pilate has delivered him; they have received him, having gained their objective; but "He went out, 
bearing the Cross for himself," no Victim, but a Victor. By all human seeming, and I am inclined to think 
by hell’s thinking, he was beaten. He was not. "He went out, bearing the Cross for himself unto the place 
called The place of a skull, which is called in Hebrew, Golgotha." They got their way, but he was 
treading a Divinely marked pathway. "In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God .... And the Word became flesh, and pitched his tent among us ... full of grace and 
truth." "he went forth," bearing his own Cross. All the details of circumstances are trivial and stupid 
things in the last analysis, when one gets the vision of Divine procedure. He went out, bearing his Cross, 
his own Cross. And he went to Golgotha. 

They crucified him. Only three words. I am not going to add to the reverent reticence of John, and of 
Matthew, and of Mark, and of Luke, any detailed description of that. The New Testament writers give us 
no description of the crucifying. The fact is stated. It may be a challengeable opinion, but I think the 



Church of God has suffered more than it knows by pictures of the crucifying of Jesus; and sometimes by 
very honest and well-intentioned sermons, trying to describe the matter on the physical side. I am not 
denying the tragedy and the pain of it physically, but the physical suffering of Jesus was nothing 
compared to the deeper fact of that Cross. So, with reverent reticence, John tells the story and leaves it. 
"They crucified him." 

They ! Who? When Peter came to the day of Pentecost, he talked to the crowd in Jerusalem, and he said 
to them, "Ye men of Israel ... ye by the hands of men without the law did crucify and slay" Jesus of 
Nazareth. "They” the Gentile hands did the work, but behind them were his own people, God’s people, 
but renegade, blinded, depraved. They, they crucified him. Sin is there revealed in its most degraded and 
degrading form, that of devitalized religion. The most damning thing in life is religion when it has been 
degraded. All history proves it. "They crucified him" the Sinless. But more. There comes back to us the 
voice of his great forerunner, when identifying him for his Messianic mission he said, "Behold, the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world." There they crucified him, the Sinless; and in the Divine 
economy the Sin-Bearer. They heaped insult on him even then. They crucified him with two others, John 
does not name them, but he does point out the fact that they put "Jesus in the midst." What does that 
mean? It was the sign of pre-eminence in guilt; and that is what they meant when they put him there. By 
an act of malice they crowned him King among sinners. Jesus in the midst. "They crucified him, and 
with him two others, on either side one, and Jesus in the midst." And as Redeemer he was rightly placed, 
for he had taken upon him the sin of the world. 

In the meantime Pilate was somewhere there in the background. I see him with a stylus in his hand, for 
John is very particular to tell us that Pilate wrote the superscription. What did it say? "JESUS OF 
NAZARETH, THE KING OF THE JEWS." He had it written in Hebrew, the national language; in Latin, 
the language of the government; in Greek, the language spoken of the common people. The priests 
objected. Of course they did. We will leave them alone with their objection. Looking back on that scene, 
from the standpoint of the Divine government, we see how all men were in the hands of God, and guided 
by God, even when they are not seeking his guidance. Every human being ultimately is under the 
government of God. When a Roman procurator, who has sold his conscience, takes the stylus and writes, 
guiding his hand, is God. Pilate meant to annoy the priests. The priests hated the thing, and made their 
protest, and with sharp incisiveness, gathering courage in an attempt to save his face, Pilate said, "What I 
have written I have written." Pilate, yes! Moreover, what you have written, you have written by the 
authority to which Jesus referred when he stood before you, and told you you could have no authority at 
all except it were given you from above. Now you have written God’s estimate of him among the Jews. 
Moreover, in that writing, from the Divine standpoint is an evidence that he had fulfilled God’s intention 
in the creation of the Hebrew people. The Hebrew people had failed in casting him out; but God, out of 
that Hebrew nation, has lifted up the King. As King of the Jews, he will realize God’s programme for 
them, that of providing a Witness for all the world, and a way home for humanity. What Pilate meant, 
and what God meant! 

The rest of the story very briefly brings us into the presence of the Crucified. From verse twenty-three he 
is seen on his Cross. There are two groups about the Cross, the soldiers, and the friends of Jesus. 

Soldiers gambled for his garments, the four pieces under the over-wrapping robe. They gave one piece to 
each soldier; and then the soldiers saw that the robe was a peculiar one. Not a costly one, but woven 
from the top throughout. It was the garment of the simple folk, home-made. That garment of Jesus was 
woven by the deft fingers of some woman. Who shall doubt it was his Mother’s work? Those Roman 
soldiers were not accustomed to that kind of robe, so rather than rend it, they cast lots. 

Here John inserted the statement, 

"That the Scripture might be fulfilled, which saith. 

They parted my garments among them. 

And upon my vesture did they cast lots." 



Thus once more John drew attention to the fact that the trivialities of men are resolved in the knowledge 
and purpose of heaven. Where is that written? We find it in the twenty-second psalm; and in a moment 
or two, though John does not record it, Jesus quoted from that psalm on the Cross, its opening words, 
"My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" I have often wondered, when the Cross was over, if 
John did not go home and read the psalm, and pondering it, found out the truth about it, that its ultimate 
value was Messianic foretelling. There he found these words: 

"They part my garments among them. 

And upon my vesture do they cast lots." 

John caught the radiance of the rainbow around the darkness of the tragedy. 

There were others beside the soldiers there, four women and one man. Mary the Mother, Salome her 
sister, Mary the wife of Cleopas, and Mary Magdalene, close to the Cross. One man, the man writing the 
story. John never names himself in his writings, and he never names the Mother of Jesus, never names 
his own kindred, never names the brothers of Jesus, and members of the family. 

Then something took place that is full of beauty. Evidently the eyes of Jesus, — in the midst of his 
physical pain, with all the pains of hell gradually getting hold of Him, — fell upon his Mother standing 
there, and standing close by, John. Those eyes fell upon the face they had first looked into when he came 
into the world. A sword was piercing her soul. He knew it, and he said to her, "Woman, behold, thy son 
1" Then evidently his eyes passed quickly from her to John, "Behold, thy Mother 1" he in the midst of 
the unfathomable things, in the midst of those hours when all the Divine compassions were toiling to 
redeem men, and exhibit the everlasting mercy, his heart thought about his Mother, and he provided for 
her for the rest of her earthly pilgrimage. We are trying to look at the Cross. It will baffle us finally, but 
as we look we learn that the Christ of Golgotha, of Calvary, of the mystery of the everlasting mercy, has 
eyes for human sorrow, and cares and provides. 

And then John says, "And from that hour the disciple took her unto his own home." One wonders how 
long she lived with him. There are all sorts of traditions. One is that he stayed in Jerusalem eleven years, 
until she was fifty-nine, and then she died. Another says that when he went presently to Ephesus, he took 
her with him. 

And so we come to the central Wonder. John says, "After this." How long after? Probably three hours, 
for the word to his Mother was probably uttered at the beginning. John does not tell us about those three 
hours. He says, "After this." John’s account here is the most revealing of those of the evangelists. Of 
course Matthew wrote by inspiration, so also did Mark, and Luke unquestionably; but equally by 
inspiration John has written something in simple sentences that is more revealing than what Matthew, 
Mark, or Luke were inspired to write about that hour, and what transpired. 

John says, "After this Jesus, knowing." What? "That all things are now finished, that the Scripture might 
be accomplished, saith, I thirst." Jesus did not say "I thirst" until he knew that everything was done. He 
knew that all things were accomplished. Then there passed his lips the only words in all the process, 
either of trial or crucifying, or long-continued agony on the Cross, that gave expression to physical 
suffering. Then he said, "I thirst," but he did not say that until whatever he had gone to the Cross to do 
was done. When he knew that "all things were accomplished, he said, I thirst." There was a vessel 
standing there with vinegar in it; and somebody took some hyssop, and saturated it with the vinegar and 
gave him, and he received it. At the very beginning they had offered him wine, mingled with gall, 
drugged, and he refused it. He refused anything that would deaden the physical pain. But now knowing 
that all things were finished, he said, "I thirst." They gave him the simple sour wine of Palestine on 
hyssop, and he took it. 

When he "had received the vinegar he said, It is finished." But he knew it was finished, before he said "I 
thirst." Finally he said, "It is finished." John does not tell us, but others, who do not record the words, say 
that he cried with a loud voice. From them then we know that this thing was said with a loud voice. It 



was not the voice of One defeated. It was the voice of the Victor. "It is finished." The Greek words mean 
far more than that something was over. It means that it was rounded out to perfection. Whatever he went 
to the Cross to do was accomplished. 

There is the sea of mystery. We can only stand by it. and listen to the sigh and the moaning of the storms 
that sweep across it; but what we learn from John is that the dying by which we are redeemed was not 
the physical dying. That was necessary as a sacramental symbol, but something deeper, something 
profounder, something rooted in Deity, into which human intellect peers reverently, always to be blinded 
by excess of light had been accomplished. 

He had finished; it was over, it was done. The pains of hell gat hold upon him. All the waves and the 
billows had swept across him. He had breasted the storm, and accomplished God’s purpose. When he 
knew all things were finished he said, "I thirst"; and then he announced his victory, "It is finished." 
Whatever the "it" stands for, that which brought him there, the purpose of his going was fulfilled, 
completed, rounded out. 

And then the last act. I did not say fact. I said act. What was it? He yielded up his Spirit. The eyes closed, 
the limbs relaxed, and men said, he is dead. Yes, he is, on the human level. The temple is dissolved. 

They have destroyed the temple of his body. But on the Divine side, before the consummation of their 
wickedness came, he had completed the work he came to do. And so now John says of him, he yielded 
up, he "gave up his Spirit." Again let it be remembered that neither Matthew, Mark, Luke or John says of 
that final fact that he died. Matthew says, "He yielded his Spirit." Mark says, "He gave up the Spirit.” 
Luke says, "He gave up the Spirit.” John says, "He gave up his Spirit." It was an act. I go back a little 
way, and I listen to him, when all his enemies were round about him, and criticizing him; and I hear him 
saying, "No man taketh my life away from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have authority to lay it 
down, and I have authority to take it again.” 

Yes, they had destroyed the beautiful sacred temple. They have done their uttermost. Sin can do nothing 
worse. But the death that redeems was over, before the physical death took place. 

John 19:31 

Joh 19:31-42. 

THIS is a brief paragraph, but it is full of suggestive and revealing beauty, against a background of 
appalling darkness. The ugliest and the darkest days in all the stretches of human history were the days 
when Jesus lay dead. The dead Jesus! The sacred and beautiful temple of his body destroyed, dissolved, 
by human malice. During all the process of these studies we have been following John’s account of his 
ministry, with its illustrations of his teaching and his power; but we have always gathered around him in 
the consciousness of the living Jesus. Now we gather around his dead body. The dead Jesus; life ended, 
light extinguished, love eliminated. 

Life ended. Spiritual death universal, and no hope of attaining to abiding life. The group of his own 
disciples, because he was dead, had lost their hope of life. Light extinguished. The only perfect Light 
that had ever shone in human history after humanity had broken with God, was put out in darkness. Love 
eliminated. Oh but the world was full of love. Nay verily, lust, not love. The Incarnate Revelation of life 
and light and love had been done to death. That was the world’s verdict; the dead Jesus! 

I have no desire to leave that impression upon the mind as final; and if I had, I could not do it. We are all 
conscious that there is something else to be said, and the light of it is already breaking through for us. 

For the moment however we are concerned with the dead body of Jesus. 

The paragraph falls quite naturally into two parts; in the first, verses thirty-one to thirty-seven, we see the 
dead body of Jesus in the hands of his enemies. In the second, verses thirty-eight to forty-two, we see the 
dead body of Jesus in the hands of his lovers. Yet that statement needs to be amended slightly. I have 



said that in the first part, we see the dead body of our Lord in the hands of his enemies. As a matter of 
fact, the hand of an enemy never touched the dead body of Jesus. When once his mighty work was 
accomplished, and he had dismissed his spirit to his Father with august majesty, no enemy had touched 
him. They pierced his side with a spear, the long broad lance of the Roman soldier; but no hand was laid 
upon him. Only the hands of his lovers ever touched that dead body. 

First of all, we find the Jews requesting the removal of the dead bodies. There were three. The rulers 
requested their removal, and the ground of their request was supposed to be religious. The ritual of 
religion must be observed, however much its principles were violated. According to Jewish law, an 
executed person must be buried before sundown. {De 21.22 and on } They were strictly within the limits of 
Jewish law when they asked Pilate to grant the dead bodies removal, in view of the fact that the Sabbath 
was approaching, which was a great Sabbath. The attitude revealed is that of the ritual of religious law 
being punctiliously observed by men who had violated the very essence of religion. The Roman custom 
in crucifixion was that of leaving the bodies to putrefy on their crosses. So when these Jewish rulers 
went to Pilate and asked that the bodies might be removed, they were asking a concession to their 
religious rites and ceremonies. Pilate granted their request. Pilate let them have their way. Another of the 
evangelists tells us that he was very careful to enquire as to whether Jesus was dead. He sent for the 
centurion, the officer in charge, to find out if he was really dead. One wonders whether some 
superstitious fear was haunting him. 

That is immediately followed by the account of the response of authority to the request. The soldiers 
came, under Pilate’s orders unquestionably, and they brake the legs 01 the malefactors, one on the one 
side, and one on the other side of Jesus. The breaking of the legs was an entirely separate punishment 
from crucifixion in the Roman method. It was however often super-added. There are different opinions 
as to the reason for it. There are those who think it was an act of mercy to hasten death. It has been 
shown too, that sometimes they were taken off their crosses long before death, and the legs broken to 
prevent escape. Evidently here the intention was to end their lives swiftly, in order to grant the request 
for the removal of the bodies. Then we have this most significant statement. When they came to Jesus, 
they found he was dead already. Crucifixion meant a lingering and agonizing death. Sometimes the 
crucified hung on their crosses for two or even three days and nights before they died. Probably the two 
malefactors would have done so if it had not been for this. But "Jesus was dead already." When they 
found he was dead already, a Roman soldier pierced his side. 

Then something happened, proving that he was dead. That it was something of vital importance is 
proven by the way John emphasizes it. In telling the fact, that when the spear pierced the side of Jesus, 
straightway there came forth blood and water, he says, "He that hath seen hath borne witness, and his 
witness is true; and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye also may believe." John made this statement 
because he was desirous of insisting upon the absolute accuracy of what he had recorded. It is quite 
possible that that soldier pierced the side of the three. We are not told that he did; but it was often done. 
If the soldier had pierced the side of either of those malefactors before they were dead, what would have 
been seen issuing from the wound created by the lance? Blood, red blood alone. That is why John is 
particular to say when the sword pierced the side of Jesus, there came out blood and water. 

Now I have no doubt whatever there are mystical things and symbolic values in the fact, but the first 
value of it was that the outflow of blood and water, as John calls it, was a demonstration of the fact that 
he was dead already, and reveals moreover how, on the physical side, he had died. He had died of a 
ruptured, broken heart. In 1847 a volume was written by Dr. Stroud on that subject. I have a pamphlet 
given to me eighteen years ago by Sir Alexander Simpson, the father of Dr. Hubert Simpson, called, 

"The broken heart of Jesus." This pamphlet deals with the subject briefly, but very clearly, quoting from 
Dr. Stroud, and showing how other men, eminent pathologists took up the work of Dr. Stroud, and 
investigated it. The finding of these scientific experts is that the out-flow which John calls blood and 
water might with perfect accuracy have been described as blood and serum; and the very fact that the 
two appeared, when the side was pierced, was a demonstration of what John had just said, that he was 
"dead already." The spear did not put him to death. Whatever the intention of the spear was, the issue of 
that action in the case of Jesus was demonstration of the fact that he "was dead already," and that he had 



died of a broken heart. That breaking of his heart did not take place until he knew all things were 
accomplished for which he had gone to the Cross, and until he had said, "It is finished," and commended 
his Spirit to his Father. Then, on the physical side, the whole strain ruptured his heart, and straightway he 
was dead. 

And yet it was a demonstration of the fact, that while the humanity of Jesus was real, the moment of the 
rupture was within the counsel and determination of his own will, and so we are here also in the presence 
of something more than human. "No man taketh my life from me. 1 lay it down of myself." Here we have 
perfect humanity, the strain and the agony, bodily and mentally, reacting upon the physical, until his 
heart was broken, but this only taking place when he willed that it should. 

John here adds something arresting. He saw in these happenings fulfilment of two words from the past: 
"A bone of him shall not be broken"; and "They shall look on him whom they pierced." John saw the 
over-ruling of God in all these things of human iniquity, and human sin. 

His first quotation was from the book of Exodus; his second from Zechariah. From the law and the 
prophets he takes out two simple statements. The fact that they did not break his bones was the 
fulfilment of something found in Exodus; and the fact that they pierced his side was the fulfilment of 
something foretold by Zechariah. 

As to the first. We search in vain for any such statement in the Old Testament that is explicitly made 
concerning Messiah. The words in psalm thirty-four, 

"He keepeth all his bones; 

Not one of them is broken," 

are often applied to Messiah, and perhaps in some senses justifiably so. As a matter of fact however it is 
not a Messianic psalm. David is speaking of the righteous in contrast with the wicked. We must go to 
Exodus to find the reference. John recorded how when Jesus began his public ministry, his forerunner 
announced him in these terms, "Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world." John 
was remembering that. When he wrote this, he had come to understand the glory of that introduction of 
Jesus by his great forerunner, "The Lamb of God." So now he went back to Exodus where instructions 
were given for the paschal lamb. One definite instruction was that it was to be perfect, and no bone of it 
was to be broken. They came, the soldiers, and saw him dead already; and so there was no need to break 
his bones. Historically an incidental fact, but in it John saw a fulfilment. Jesus was the true paschal 
Lamb, and no bone of him was broken. 

Then he remembered the passage in Zechariah, "They shall look on him whom they pierced." And now 
John saw the pierced side. The piercing may have been an act of pity, for in those last moments the 
soldiers were over-awed. They gibed at him at the beginning. They joined with the priests in their gibing, 
but as the hours passed in which he hung upon the Cross, and they listened to him, the centurion in 
charge of the business broke out, and said, "Truly this Man was the Son of God," and he broke out also, 
"Certainly this was a righteous Man.” One of the evangelists records one thing, and another another. A 
spell had been cast upon these soldiers. They found him dead already; and then one of them pierced his 
side. So, the side was pierced, and the prophetic foretelling fulfilled. 

That the outflow of blood and water was symbolic to John is seen in his letters, when he refers to blood 
and water. There we find how presently he came to see a symbolism in that which was purely natural, 
that it had a supernatural suggestiveness. He came to see that the blood was the symbol of redemption, 
and the water of regeneration. 

There are two lines in one of our hymns which 1 never sing without a sense of sob in my throat, which 
merges into a song, 


The very spear that pierced his side, 



Drew forth the blood to save. 


That was God’s answer to humanity’s sin. The spear thrust was the last brutality, the last indignity; and 
the spear was bathed with the blood, evidence of the infinite and compassionate heart of God. 

Now his enemies had done all they could do. So we turn to the second section, in which we see him in 
the hands of his lovers. Two of them are here, Joseph and Nicodemus. Joseph a disciple, but secretly, for 
fear of the Jews. John tells us that definitely about him. From the other evangelists we learn more about 
him. He was rich. He was a member of the Sanhedrim. He had not voted for the death of Jesus. He had 
not given his consent to their counsel. The finding of the Sanhedrim, when Caiaphas gathered it, and sent 
him to Pilate presently, was not unanimous. There was at least one man who did not vote for the death of 
Jesus. Nicodemus was also a Sanhedrist. I wonder how he voted. I think it is certain that he did not vote 
for his death, because on an earlier occasion he had raised his voice on the side of justice, {joh 7:5i / In any 
case we now see these two members of the Sanhedrim acting together, Joseph of Arimathaea was 
certainly weak. John is very distinct about him; he was a "disciple of Jesus, but secretly for fear of the 
Jews.” Yet when Jesus was in danger, he manifested his courage in that he did not vote for his death. We 
are told moreover that he was one who was looking for the Kingdom of God. John does not tell us about 
the little group which, when Jesus was born, were in the Temple, Simeon and Anna, and a little group 
loyal to the God of their fathers, waiting for the Kingdom of God. Joseph belonged to that company, and 
he had come to believe in Jesus. 

Nicodemus was one of the earliest seekers. I have no sympathy with those who say he was cowardly. His 
coming by night proved his commonsense. He came when the crowd was gone, and he could get Jesus 
alone. He it is now who we see coming, bringing a hundred pounds weight of spices. The Roman pound 
was twelve ounces; twelve hundred ounces of spices. What was he going to do? He was coming to join 
Joseph of Arimathaea. Certainly they knew each other, for they were both Sanhedrists. 

In that supreme hour Joseph did the thing of ultimate courage; he went straight to Pilate, and begged the 
dead body of Jesus. He went right to the Praetorium, past all other authority, to Pilate, and begged the 
body of Jesus. 

Then we see those two men acting together. The sepulchre was rock-hewn. It was in a garden. There was 
a garden near the place where they crucified him. It was Joseph’s garden, and the tomb was prepared 
unquestionably for his own sepulture by and by. No man had ever yet been buried there. Always in those 
rock-hewn tombs, there was a porch, into that they carried the dead body. There they brought the body of 
Jesus, and there we see these two men wrapping it round, with a hundred pounds of spices intermixed 
with the wrappings. John is careful to say they buried him "as the custom of the Jews is to bury." That is 
to say not after the Egyptian manner, or the manner of other nations, which meant embalming, and the 
mutilation of the body. The Jews never mutilated a dead body, but wrapped it in spices in the cloths, and 
last of all a final winding sheet. The wrapping of those dead bodies was a work of singular complexity. 

Here we see the last ministry of love. Two disciples, — one of them who had certainly been a disciple 
secretly. The other perhaps so also. Never let us forget that when Peter, the loud talking disciple, and the 
rest of the crowd with him had all run away, two secret disciples took care of the dead body of Jesus, and 
buried it with love. In the hour of supreme darkness, it was two fearful disciples who blazed into 
courage, and buried the dead body of Jesus. 

What poetry there is in one little statement here. "In the place where he was crucified there was a 
garden." Into the garden they carried his dead body. I always seem to see the dead body of Jesus lying 
where the flowers were blooming, and the birds were singing; the flowers he loved so well, and the birds 
he loved so well. Perhaps they were silent for a while; but I am sure they were blooming, the asphodel of 
heaven, and the birds of Paradise, when the morning of the first day of the week came. They put him in a 
garden. 



And yet mark it well. His lovers treated him as dead. John tells us presently that they never grasped the 
truth of resurrection, (joh 20:9} He was dead, and as we see those two men burying him, we know three 
things about them. We know they still loved him. They had not lost their love for him. We know they 
still believed in him personally. They loved him, they believed in him. Faith was still there; love was still 
there. What was lacking? Hope. They had lost all hope. They were looking for the Kingdom. They had 
become his disciples. They had expected that he would realize all their hopes, and all their dreams. They 
had trusted that it should be he who should redeem Israel. It was all over. He was dead! He could not do 
it. He had failed. The world had been too much for him. The forces of ungodliness had triumphed. He 
was dead! But they loved him still, and believed in him. He meant well. So they gave him burial, the 
burial of love. They put him in a tomb in which no man had ever lain, and wrapped his body round with 
an overplusage of spices. 

He was dead! His enemies thought they had done for him, and they were glad. His friends thought he 
was done for, and they were sad. But heaven watching was preparing the music that should ring around 
the world declaring the defeat of evil, and the mastery of sin, and the ransom of the race. 

John 20:1 

Joh 20:1-18. 

IN this paragraph we have the first part of the account of the completion of the Ultimate Sign. The 
temple of his body had been destroyed by his enemies, destroyed in the sense in which the word was 
used by himself, dissolved. They had put him to death. If that had been the end, there had been no sign, 
and no authority. However great he may have been in his idealism as revealed in his teaching, however 
heroic in his devotion to an intention, if death were all, there is no sign of authority. The completion of 
the sign was his resurrection. The whole story, occupying the twenty-nine verses of this chapter, spans 
an octave of eight days. The account of the first day is contained in verses one to twenty-three; and that 
of the second day — that is, the eighth from the first, — in verses twenty-four to twenty-nine. 

We are concerned now with the earlier part of the first day only. John gives an account of the morning 
and the evening of that day. The story of the morning is found in these first eighteen verses. 

These eighteen verses fall quite naturally into two movements. In the first ten we see the empty tomb; in 
verses eleven to eighteen we see the living Lord. 

It is more than interesting, it is arresting, to remark in passing that we have no historic account of the 
rising of Jesus; but we have accounts of the risen Jesus. It is quite evident that no eye watched him as he 
left the tomb. His enemies were not permitted to see that; and his friends were not expecting him back; 
and so they did not see it. 

As we consider the empty tomb, let us first follow the sequence of events in the early morning. There is 
much that John does not record. We are simply taking what he does tell us. His principle all through, was 
that of selection. The same principle obtains here. From the marvellous story of that first day, he makes 
selections, and he tells us certain things that happened in rapid sequence in the morning. 

The first thing recorded by John was that of the arrival of Mary of Magdala, very early, "while it was yet 
dark." When she arrived, the one thing she saw was that the stone — some of the evangelists say, was 
rolled away, — John says, was lifted out. The stone which had been rolled to the mouth of the rock-hewn 
tomb, and upon which the seal of Pilate had been put, to render it secure, was removed from the 
entrance. Mary evidently did not stay to investigate. She ran to Simon Peter and to John. How long the 
journey was we have no means of knowing; certainly the tomb was not very far away from Jerusalem. 

In passing, notice where Simon Peter was. He was with John, and consequently in company with John 
and the Virgin Mother of our Lord. John had taken her to his home. This is the only place from which we 
learn where Peter went after he had denied his Lord. The last picture we have of him prior to this is of 



the man with a broken heart, going out, having denied his Lord. I used to wonder what became of him 
during the dark intervening hours between the crucifixion of his Lord, and his rising. Here we find John 
had taken him in. For evermore blessed be the memory of John, if for nothing else than that he found 
Peter, and took him in during that dark period. 

The next thing in sequence, is the story of how they immediately left their home, and ran to the sepulchre 
to see if this thing could be so; and, if the stone were really gone, what it meant. John outran Peter. 1 
think that is our warrant for thinking he was younger than Peter. 1 am quite sure he was not more eager. 
When John arrived, "He seeth the linen cloths lying." That was a little more than Mary saw. She had not 
stopped to investigate. He stooped and looking in, saw the linen cloths lying. 

The arrival of Peter is the next incident. He did not stand outside, but went right in, and "He beholdeth 
the linen cloths lying, and the napkin ... rolled up in a place by itself." 

Then John, encouraged by the boldness of Peter, went in too, and we are told that "he saw, and 
believed." 

Then Peter and John went home. Mary did not. She stayed. We are not told that she had seen what they 
had seen, but she stayed by, when they went home. Such is the sequence. 

The supreme value of this story of the resurrection, as we have it from John, is the care with which he 
described what these disciples did, what they saw, and ultimately the effect produced upon one of their 
number. In this way John’s account, simple, natural, artless, characterized by truth and poetry, carefully 
considered, throws a light upon the resurrection, along the line of demonstration, to be found nowhere 
else in the historic records. 

In these few verses John shows that these disciples, Mary, John, and Peter used their eyes, but he uses 
different words to describe how they did so. It is said that Mary "seeth" the stone rolled away. It is said 
when John arrived, that "He seeth the linen cloths lying." It is said Peter "Beholdeth the linen cloths 
lying, and the napkin" in separation. Then it is said that John "saw." 

Mary "seeth," and the Greek verb is blepo, which means just to see, quite the ordinary word. When John 
came, and stooping, looked in, he also saw in that way, the linen cloths lying. When Peter came, he 
beheld. The word for Peter’s use of his eyes is theoreo. This word suggests far more than mere seeing. It 
means that he looked critically and carefully. We are not told of any effect produced upon him. I am sure 
an effect was produced. Then John, encouraged, went in. Now we have an entirely different word. It is 
the word eido. This word, while describing the use of the eyes, always conveys the idea of apprehension 
and understanding of the thing seen. When John went in, he saw, that is, he understood, and therefore 
believed. Intelligent apprehension produced absolute conviction. 

Let us now consider what it was they saw. Mary saw the stone rolled away, and the entrance unguarded. 
John saw a little more. He looked in, and saw grave cloths lying, fallen flat, but lying just as they were, 
except that there was evidence that the body was not there. When Peter came in, he examined. What did 
he see? In a book written in the year 1900 by the Rev. Henry Latham, M.A., who was then the Master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, called "The Risen Master," the author has gone into this matter with very great 
care, and has clearly shown what they actually saw that morning. I have no hesitation in saying that 
nothing finer has been written on the Gospel of John than Westcott’s commentary. But when Bishop 
Westcott suggests that the description means that everything was left in order in the grave, that there was 
no haste or hurry in the resurrection; and that the fact that the napkin was folded together apart shows 
order without haste, I do not hesitate to say that this is an entirely mistaken inteipretation. Peter saw the 
grave cloths as they had been wound about the body of Jesus, with all the spices in the windings, 
undisturbed, except that those wound around the body had fallen flat. They were not unwound. The most 
significant statement is that the napkin was lying by itself, separately; and that it was still in the folds as 
it had been about the head of Jesus. 



A careful consideration of the method of burial in those rock-hewn tombs shows that the wrapping of the 
head was never a part of the wrappings on the body, but was separate. Into those rock-hewn tombs the 
body was carried, and laid the feet towards the opening, and the head further in, the body lying on a 
stone ledge; upon which ledge there was a slightly elevated place for the head. The napkin about the 
head was thus always separate from the wrappings about the body. When Peter looked, he saw the grave 
cloths lying. John had seen that, but that fact had no particular significance for him, except that it did 
prove at the first glance, that the body of Jesus was not there, because they had fallen flat. He did not see 
the napkin. Peter saw that also. He discovered that the grave cloths had not been disturbed. They were 
just as they were — when Joseph of Arimathaea and Nicodemus left them. The wrappings were still 
there; the spices had not escaped. Moreover the napkin, wrapped in a peculiar way about the head, was 
undisturbed, "folded up." That word does not mean smoothed out. The napkin was still in the folds that 
had been wound round the head. 

John entered the tomb, and he saw; that is, he understood. There had been no disturbance in that tomb. 
No rude hand had gone in and torn away the wrappings. Not even the hands of lovers had touched the 
dead body which Joseph of Arimathasa and Nicodemus had left there. John saw and believed. His Lord 
was not there. He was risen! 

Remember, that as yet they had not seen Jesus. He had not appeared to them; but the demonstration of 
the resurrection came in a stone rolled away, and in undisturbed grave cloths. The tomb was empty. He 
had gone. The Ultimate Sign was complete. 

That is the centre and the heart of Christianity. Deny it, and we have no Christianity. The historic fact of 
the Christian Church is the result of the thing that John saw and believed. The angel who rolled the stone 
away did not do so for him to leave the tomb, but to show he was gone. He had gone before they rolled 
the stone away, and without disturbing the grave cloths. John saw, that is he understood, he mentally 
apprehended the meaning of the sight which fell upon his astonished vision. Therefore he believed. 

And now in verses eleven to eighteen, we have the risen Lord. The central value of this is of course the 
Lord himself, but the revelation gathers around Mary of Magdala. We see her in three relationships. First 
alone, in verse eleven; secondly with the angels, verses twelve and thirteen; and then with her Lord, 
verses fourteen to seventeen. 

Mary alone. What a wonderful verse this is. "Mary was standing without at the tomb weeping." Standing 
without. The stone was gone, but she had not understood it. Peter and John do not seem to have stopped 
and talked to her. A little fellowship might have been helpful, but they had gone away and left her. I can 
quite understand them from their own standpoint. But she stayed on. What was she doing? Weeping. The 
Greek word there means sobbing. It is not merely that tears were trickling down her face. She was 
convulsed with her weeping. And then what? "She stooped and looked into the tomb.” The word 
"looked" is not in the Greek, but it is implied. The statement is that standing there, she bent beside, or 
she leaned over to the tomb, evidently to look in. Peter had been in, and John. It would seem that they 
had come out and left suddenly, possibly understandably silently. But this sobbing woman wanted to see 
for herself. I can see her there, Mary of Magdala, out of whom he had cast seven demons; the woman 
who through him had been set free from the appalling domination of seven evil spirits. She had lost him. 
She saw them put him on his Cross. She had tarried longer than anyone else. Other of the evangelists 
reveal the fact that she stayed all through the first night after they had buried him. She stayed by. She 
was back again the first day, after the Sabbath, for he was in his grave all the Sabbath. She was sobbing, 
convulsed, and she bent over, and looked in. Then "she beholdeth" — the same word now that was used 
for Peter’s seeing. What did she see? "Two angels ... sitting, one at the head, and one at the feet, where 
the body of Jesus had lain." She knew the body was gone. She had found that out, but angels were sitting 
there. 

They asked her a question. "Woman, why weepest thou?" She replied, "Because they have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him." When she went to tell Peter and John of what she 
had seen, she said to them the same thing, but in a slightly different form. She told them the stone was 



rolled away, and this is what she said, "They have taken away the Lord out of the tomb," using the 
absolute term for him, "the Lord." In her mind he was dead, but that did not matter to Mary. He was still 
for her "the Lord." Now she uses the personal word, "They have taken away my Lord, and 1 know not 
where they have laid him." Mary of Magdala was true till death, and beyond it. He was dead. He had cast 
the demons out, and had been by her side through the years, and held her by his love and teaching. 
During those years he had indeed been her Lord. But now he was dead. She had lost even his dead body. 
That is how she thought of him. She did not think of a living Lord. She thought of a dead body. They 
have taken away a dead body; yes, but still she said, "my Lord.” 1 never read that without feeling 
rebuked at the loving loyal devotion of Mary of Magdala. He might be dead and buried, but he was still 
her Lord. "They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him." 

"When she had thus said, she turned herself back, and beholdeth Jesus standing." She had bent and 
stooped over to look into the tomb, and when she had done so, she beheld the vision of two angels who 
spoke to her and asked her, "Woman, why weepest thou?" She told them through her sobs, she told her 
agony, "They have taken away my Lord and I know not where they have laid him." They did not reply. 
So she "turned herself back." The wonder of the angels did not satisfy her hungry heart. They had not 
told her anything about him. So she turned her back upon the angels. Her Lord was gone, and angels 
could not fill the gap for Mary’s heart. 

She turned back; and when she did, there was Someone standing there. "When she had thus said, she 
turned herself back, and beholdeth" — the same word once more, the word that marks the staring 
wonder, examination. Surprise, — "she beholdeth Jesus." But she did not know it was Jesus. 

Then he spoke to her, and he first asked her the same question the angels had asked, and added another. 
He said, "Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest thou?" To her at first it was only a man standing 
there, asking her the questions; a very understanding man, who knew that a woman standing by an empty 
tomb, weeping, was seeking someone. 

Then "She, supposing him to be the gardener," quite naturally, very beautifully, said to him, "Lord," or 
"Sir" — 1 think it is good to translate "Sir," because, supposing him to be the gardener, it was not to be 
interpreted as anything other than a respectful address, — "Sir, if thou hast borne him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away." That was the splendid language of loyal love. Mary 
of Magdala may have been a very strong and healthy woman, but hardly equal to carrying a dead man. 
But love is capable of doing difficult things. Tell me where that dead body is, and I will carry it, she said. 

Then he said, "Mary." 1 cannot interpret that in any tone of voice of which I am capable, so as to reveal 
the significance of that "Mary." It is possible to utter a name in such a way as to call back all memories, 
and reveal all endearment. That is what Jesus did. He just said "Mary." 

Then she said, "Rabboni." That may be rendered "My Master," but John is very careful to tell us what it 
meant in her case. "She turneth herself, and saith unto him in Hebrew, Rabboni." Then John says, "which 
is to say. Master." No, that is not what John wrote. He used the word Didciskcilos, Teacher. That reveals 
how far she had gone. It was very far, it was very wonderful; but it proved her ignorance of the final 
facts concerning him. Immediately she approached him to take hold of him. 

His words to her here were most significant. He did not say, "Touch me not." It is unfortunate how that 
rendering misses the true meaning. The Revised Version, in the margin, reads, "Take not hold on me." 
Our Lord did not say, you are not to touch me. He said, Mary, not that way, you are not to take hold of 
me, to cling to me like that. The old order is changed. Do not so take hold of me. I have not yet ascended 
to the Father. He was declaring that the new relationship had not yet been vitally established, but she was 
to break with the old. All the sobbing of her heart was caused by her grief that she had lost him in 
nearness of touch and holding. He said in effect, Mary, there is a new way coming. 1 have not yet 
ascended to the Father. He did not then say more. We can run on and see that presently he ascended, and 
received gifts for men, for the rebellious also. He received the Spirit, and he poured him out, and linked 
Mary of Magdala with himself in a fellowship she never could have known in the days of his flesh. 



"I am not yet ascended unto the Father; but go unto my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and my God, and your God." Then "Mary Magdalene cometh and telleth the 
disciples, I have seen the Lord; and how he had said these things unto her.” What were these things? 
What she announced and told the disciples, and revealed to them was not the fact of his resurrection. 
They knew that by this time. She announced his coming ascension. She told them he was going to 
ascend. Thus we have seen an empty grave, but a living Lord! 

John 20:19 

Joh 20:19-29. 

IN this paragraph we have the account of the completion of the final Sign of authority in the mission and 
ministry of our Lord. Concerning the first day, the day of resurrection, John gives us the story of the 
morning and of the evening; the records of the morning, the story of the empty tomb and the living Lord. 
Then he passed at once from those morning incidents to the evening. We know from other writers that 
other things had happened in the interval. He had appeared to two other women; he had met Peter 
privately somewhere; and he had joined two walking to Emmaus in sorrow, and revealed himself to them 
in the breaking of the bread, when he accepted their offered hospitality. John omits these, and records the 
story of the evening, in the upper room. Then there is the interval of a week between the things recorded 
at the beginning of this section and those recorded at the end. We have two appearings of Jesus to the 
disciples. 1 said in the upper room. That is not specifically stated, but we take it for granted that is — 
where he came, quite evidently to some place of privacy, and not to a public place; for we are told that 
the doors were shut on both occasions. The first time we are told they were shut for fear of the Jews. We 
have the appearances of Jesus, on the evening of the first day, and again a week later. We have no record 
in John or anywhere else, of anything that happened in the interval between those two days. 

In this paragraph then we have three movements; the evening of the first day, verses nineteen to twenty- 
three; the interval between, verses twenty-four and twenty-five; and the eighth day, and the second 
appearing, in verses twenty-six to twenty-nine. 

On the evening of the first day, let us notice the assembly. "When therefore it was evening, on that day, 
the first day of the week, and when the doors were shut where the disciples were, for fear of the Jews." 
Luke referring to this says "the eleven" were gathered together. That was a phrase used in reference to 
the apostolic band. Only ten of them were present. Thomas was not there. That does not mean that none 
other were there. We have no means of knowing how many, but what we do know is that it was a 
gathering, all of them disciples of Jesus. Their hearts were filled with fear, and the doors shut. The fear 
was perfectly natural. The hostility to Jesus that had put him on his Cross was by no means dead; and 
quite naturally this group did not know exactly what was going to happen. They did not know where that 
hostility might break out again; or whether it might not manifest itself against them, being his followers. 

But they were gathered together. What brought them back? They had been scattered every one to his 
own. They had fled when the thunder-storm burst upon his head. But now they were together again. The 
only thing that brought them together again was the stories that they had heard in the early morning that 
he was alive, that he was risen from the dead. They had not understood the fact of his resurrection. John 
tells us that in this very chapter at an earlier point. But there were those who said they had seen him. 
Through the intervening hours, as recorded by other of the evangelists, others had seen him. They were 
afraid. The doors were shut. And yet inside they were surely talking of their Lord, and of these strange 
things. I think I am warranted in saying that, by the story of the two walking to Emmaus. They were 
walking disconsolately away from Jerusalem when our Lord joined them. He asked them what they were 
talking about, and why they looked so sad. They said, Are you only a lodger in Jerusalem, are you only 
tarrying for a night? Don’t you know the things that are happening? And he said to them, "What things?" 
Then they told him, "Jesus of Nazareth ... a Prophet mighty in deed and word ... we hoped that it was 
he which should redeem Israel." 1 am always convinced that the two going to Emmaus were men, 
because they said, "Certain women of our company" say that they have seen him, as though it were 



possibly a delusion. They were all talking about him. Thus they were gathered, with the conflicting 
emotions of wonder, of hope, of fear. 


Then suddenly the Presence. Right there, in the midst of them he stood. They all knew him. During these 
days it was quite possible for him to appear so that some did not recognize him. He appeared to Mary 
Magdalene, and she did not know him. The walkers to Emmaus did not know him until he blessed the 
bread, and they then knew him at once. On this occasion, however, they knew him. He was in the midst 
of them; and he had come in a strange way, — supernaturally. The door had not been opened, but he was 
there. Then he spoke to them, and gave them the common, ordinary, everyday salutation, which 
undoubtedly they constantly used in greeting each other: "Peace unto you." 

It is impossible, however, to read this story without knowing that the ordinary and everyday salutation of 
courtesy took on a new meaning when he used it, that evening, in that upper room. "Peace unto you." 

The last thing he had said to them in those hours of intimate conversations, as recorded in chapters 
thirteen, fourteen, fifteen and sixteen, was "My peace 1 give unto you." They had gone out from these 
conversations, and had watched him on his way to Gethsemane and Calvary; and then they had left him 
in the terror and dread. He had said, "My peace I give unto you," and there was nothing like peace to 
their troubled hearts, as it seemed to them. Now he stood in the midst of them, beyond the tragedy, 
beyond the agony, beyond the darkness, beyond that which had filled their hearts with terror; and he 
used the salutation with which they were familiar. He had said to them, "My peace I give unto you," and 
now the reason for the dread was over, he was beyond the thing that they had so dreaded for love of him, 
and so he said, "Peace be unto you." 

Having said this he showed them his hands and his side that they might make no mistake. It was as 
though he had said. Don’t be afraid. 1 am the very One you saw and followed; the One you saw nailed to 
the Cross. Thus the first word of peace, with its accompanying action, was intended to banish their fear. 
Then John tells us "The disciples therefore were glad, when they saw the Lord." They saw! The word is 
eido, the same word used of John when he saw and believed. It means more than the mere seeing of the 
eye, referring to the seeing which produces understanding. When they saw the Lord they were glad. The 
doors were still locked. The Jews were still outside. Shall I say they were still filled with fear? Lor the 
moment fear was banished; their hearts were glad. What made them glad? The risen Jesus. 

Then he repeated his formula, again using the common salutation, "Peace unto you." This time we must 
not stop there. We must read right on, in the closest connection. "Peace unto you; as the Lather hath sent 
me, even so send I you." If the first salutation, "Peace unto you" was intended to allay their fears, the 
repetition of it had another purpose in view. It was to create within them something that was more than 
the absence of fear, namely a courage in view of the work they were called upon to do. "Peace unto you; 
as my Lather sent me, even so send I you." He was bringing them back to the realization of the fact of 
responsibility that was resting upon them. He had told them that they were to be his messengers to the 
world. He had left his great commissions with them; but one can imagine, for the time being, in those 
days of agony and anguish and despair, when they saw him die, they would probably forget their 
responsibility. He brought them sharply back to face it on that first resurrection day. "Peace unto you," 
look at my hands and my side. Mark my identity, and see that I am the living One with scars, which 
mean I am Master of death; there is nothing to fear. Then while their hearts became glad, he brought 
them back to a recognition of responsibility. As my Lather sent me, so send I you. 

It is significant that at this point our Lord did not use the same verb to describe his sending of the Lather 
as he did to describe his sending of them. Here the verb he used for his sending by the Lather was 
cipostello. The verb he used for his sending of them was the verb pempo. They are not the same. He used 
both verbs at other times about his own mission, and about their mission. It is, however, significant that 
at the moment, when he was thus bringing them back to face responsibility, reminding them that their 
own gladness must not be sufficient, their own safety not the final thing, that they were sent; he used 
these two verbs. 



What is the distinction? The word cipostello, from which the word apostle comes, always marked first a 
setting apart. Now we are very apt to say that an apostle is one sent, and that is true as it reveals a result. 
The first meaning of the word, however, is to set apart, and therefore to be sent. That is the word he used 
here about himself. It is consonant with his constant reference to his own mission, especially as John 
records it. There are only four chapters in John’s Gospel in which he is not recorded as claiming to have 
been sent. He was the Sent of God. The verb cipostello stands for delegated authority. 

Pempo never refers to delegated authority. It always stands for despatch under authority. God delegated 
all authority to him. He does not delegate authority to his Church. He retains it, and his apostles, 
messengers, are to run errands under him. Their authority is his. "Peace be unto you." As the Father hath 
delegated all authority to me, so now I despatch you under that authority, which is mine, to carry out my 
enterprises. And do not let us forget that when he would identify himself in their presence, he showed 
them his hands and his side. I cannot affirm it, but 1 always feel that those hands were still held out to 
them with the wound prints in them, as he said again, "Peace unto you; as the Father hath sent me, even 
so send I you." He was not calling them to a soft and easy pathway. The Father sent him, and those 
wound prints were the insignia of his authority. When they had become recipients of the new 
resurrection life, they would be called to go by the way of the Cross, which is always the way of 
resurrection. 

Then "He breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” That, of course, was a 
prophetic breathing, symbolic and suggestive. They did not receive the Holy Spirit then. Did he not tell 
them in the course of these days that they were to wait until they received the Spirit? But while their 
mission was indicated by the outstretched hands with the wound-prints in them, and his declaration that 
he had authority, and they were to be his messengers, he symbolically revealed to them the secret of 
power. "He breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” The word "receive" 1 
think is better rendered by the yet simpler, "Take ye." Take ye the Holy Spirit. He was indicating to them 
their responsibility in view of the resources at their disposal. My Father has sent me; I am sending you. 
The authority he delegated to me is the authority under which you will go; but you cannot go except in 
one power, that of the Holy Spirit. 

Then followed that wonderful word, revealing the reason why they should receive that Spirit, revealing 
the meaning of their going. "Whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; whose soever 
sins ye retain, they are retained." That was spoken to the whole assembly, to those who were sent, to his 
disciples. 

Is that authority, is that power still with the Church? It certainly ought to be. It certainly is, when the 
conditions are borne in mind, and observed. What did the Father send him into the world to do? To deal 
with sin, and so with sins. "Thou shalt call his name JESUS; for it is he that shall save his people from 
their sins." He came into the world to face a world morally derelict and bankrupt and paralysed and 
blasted. What for? To bear the sins, to break their power, to liberate humanity from the mastery of sins, 
to remit them, set men free from them. "As my Father hath sent you, so send I you." The ultimate reason 
of the mission of the Church in the world, is to deal with sin. Of himself he said in his life-time, "I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance." That is the mission of the Church. 

Has the Church then the power to remit or retain? To bring the question down to the individual — have 
I, not as a priest belonging to a caste, not as a minister recognized by the Church, and set apart by the 
Church to my work, but have I as sent by Christ, the right to say to any individual soul, thy sins are 
forgiven thee; or have I the right to say to any. soul, thy sin is not forgiven? The answer is 
unquestionably, Yes. To whom have I the right to say, thy sins are forgiven? To any man, to any woman, 
to any youth, or maiden who, conscious of sin, repents towards God, and believes on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I have done it hundreds of times. I have looked into eyes hundreds of times, and after man or 
woman has said, I do repent, I will trust him; I have replied: — Therefore your sins which are many, are 
all forgiven in the name of the Redeemer. And when, for some reason of supposed intellectual pride, 
more often of moral delinquency, the soul has persisted in sin, saying, No, I cannot give this up; then I 
have had to say to that soul, your sins are not forgiven; they are retained, they remain with you.. 



This was a wonderful hour, and a wonderful word, so simple, so sublime, so local, so universal, to such a 
few, representing such a sacramental host all down the ages. "Peace unto you." I am alive, behold my 
hands and my side. Let your fear be gone. Your work now begins. As my Father sent me, so send I you. 
For this you are only equal in the power of the Spirit. Take the Spirit. Then pass out, carry oh my work; 
face sin, face sins, face humanity. You will be able to pronounce the remitting word, or the retaining 
word. 

Then there was an interval of eight days. We do not know anything about them, except what is revealed 
in verses twenty-four and twenty-five. Thomas was not present on that first occasion. Why not? There 
can be no dogmatic answer to that question. Yet, as I understand Thomas, I can at any rate make a 
suggestion. I do not think it was cowardice which kept him away. I think it was anguish. Thomas was the 
man who said when they were over Jordan, and they heard of Lazarus, Let us go with him and die with 
him. And he meant it. But, he had broken down like the rest. He had not been prepared to carry out his 
resolution, high and noble as it was. He had run away; and when he said, "Except 1 shall see in his hands 
the print of the nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, and put my hand into his side, I will 
not believe," I cannot listen to him without feeling that he was in anguish. He had seen those wounds, 
and while in a sense he might not have been able to prevent them, he was guilty, he had not been true; he 
had run away. I think Thomas said in effect, I cannot go and meet them. We all ran away, but I am the 
man who said I would die with him. Yes, Peter had said it too; but Thomas perhaps had a finer and more 
sensitive spirit than Peter. But evidently he could not keep away. He got back to them sometime during 
that week, and they received him at once, and told him the good news, "We have seen the Lord." That is 
all we are told, but surely they also told him the evidences of identity which he had given them. We have 
seen him, and we knew it was he, because he showed us the wounds. 

Then Thomas said, I will not believe unless I have your evidences, "Except I see in his hands the print of 
the nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, and put my hand into his side 1 will not believe." 

Jesus came back, came back to the man who had come back to the group of his disciples, came back to 
the man who had been in anguish, and demanding the evidences the others had had. The only justifiable 
criticism of Thomas is that he was not there on that first occasion. I have tried to account for it. 
Nevertheless, he ought to have been there. However, he came back, and Jesus came back to meet him, 
for who will deny that the coming of Jesus on that eighth day was specially for Thomas. 

Then the story which is familiar and straightforward. Again the first day of the week; Thomas present, 
probably still unbelieving, but holding on. And again, no door opened, but the Lord in the midst. Again 
the familiar greeting, "Peace unto you.” Then immediately to Thomas, "Reach hither thy finger, and see 
my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and put it into my side." He offered him the evidences which the 
others had received, and which he had demanded; and warned him, "Be not faithless, but believing"; or 
more accurately, "become not faithless." 

The with a solemn hush, with hardly any necessity for interpretation, we come to the supreme moment. 
Thomas saw the wounds, and looked into the eyes of Jesus, and he said two things in close succession, 
but united. "My Lord," which revealed a conviction of identity. And then immediately the discovery of 
the ultimate truth, "My God." So Thomas made the greatest confession of any. 

Christ acknowledged his faith, as he said, "Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed"; and then 
there fell from his lips his last beatitude. The earliest were in the Sermon on the Mount. He had uttered 
others on the way of his public ministry; he had uttered one to Simon when he made the great confession 
at Caesarea Philippi, "Blessed art thou, Simon Barjonah." Now the last: "Blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed." Of whom was he speaking? The other ten? No, they had seen. Their belief 
was the result of their seeing. Even John at the sepulchre saw and believed. Of whom then was he 
thinking? The eyes of the risen Christ were turned from Thomas and the group, and looking down the 
running ages, he saw the great hosts who should believe on him, never having seen him; and his last 
beatitude came down the ages for all the sacramental host that make up the Church of God. 



John 20:30 


The Writer’s Account of his Book 

Joh 20:30,31. 

A QUESTION asked long ago, and often repeated is as to why we have four Gospels. The answer to that 
enquiry was given by Origen when he said, There are not four Gospels, but a four-fold Gospel. This 
means that to an understanding of the Person and mission of our Lord, each evangelist, inspired of the 
Holy Spirit, has given one phase of revelation. This being so we cannot compare them in the sense of 
discriminating between their values. Each has its own distinctive revelation. 

Nevertheless, there is a common and justifiable consciousness that in the Gospel according to John we 
arrive at an ultimate unveiling. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson once suggested that the four Gospels in the order in 
which we now have them, follow the line of the old Hebrew encampment. Matthew surveys the 
Theocracy in its entirety. In other words, the whole camp is seen surrounding the King. In Mark we find 
ourselves in the outer court, in the place of service and sacrifice. In Luke we have passed into the Holy 
Place, where stood the seven-branched candlestick of witness, and the table of shewbread, or communion. 
In John we enter within the veil, into the Holiest of all. If this warranted figure of speech be allowed, it at 
once becomes evident that any approach to this Gospel must be that of reverence and awe. 

The work is evidently that of a poet, but it is none the less remarkable for its systematic structure; and we 
begin by recognizing that structure. The complete treatise is found in the first twenty chapters, so far as 
verse twenty-nine. This is immediately followed by a foot-note in chapter twenty — verses thirty and 
thirty-one, in which the writer accounts for his own book. Then there is an Epilogue, or Postscript in 
chapter twenty-one. The terms epilogue, or postscript, do not suggest anything of secondary value, but 
refer merely to the literary structure. In the last analysis, chapter twenty-one continues and completes the 
movement ending in verse twenty-nine of chapter twenty. Our first study is concerned with the writer’s 
account of his book, as found in the footnote, chapter twenty, verses thirty and thirty-one. Every one will 
agree that when a writer interprets his own book, we must give attention to bis interpretation if we are to 
hope to understand his book. 

The foot-note runs thus: 

"Many other signs therefore did Jesus in the presence of the disciples, which are not written in this book; 
but these are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye 
may have life in his name.” 

In these words the writer gives the reason for the writing, and incidentally reveals the method. Why did he 
write it? "These are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that 
believing ye may have life in his name." 

Then incidentally he shows how he did his work, or rather, reveals the principle underlying the writing. 
From many signs he has made a selection. 

Three words then will help us to gain the value of this foot-note. One of them is found in the foot-note 
itself, and the two others result from the finding of the one. The first word is the word "Signs." The next 
word is Selection. The word is not used by the writer, but the fact is revealed. John is careful to point out 
that he has not told all the story of Jesus. This does not profess to be a life of Jesus. Neither does it profess 
to give all the signs available. "Many other signs ... not written"; but "these are written." Notice the 
contrast. Many not written; these written. John has made a selection. Selection then reveals the method of 
John. The third word I would use is the word Significance. The significance of the signs, as John saw it. 
The signs were selected to produce conviction, "that ye may believe," and a spiritual result, "and that 
believing ye may have life." 



The word "signs" is arresting. We must understand what that word means, as we find it here. There are 
three words used in the New Testament in the realm of what we commonly designate the supernatural; 
"Powers, Wonders, Signs.” On the day of Pentecost, Simon Peter preaching, employed them. I will not 
quote them from the King James Version, nor from the Revised. The Old Version began with the word 
"miracles," which is not correct. The second word may be so rendered, but not the first. The Revised has 
it "mighty works," and then puts in the margin the true rendering "powers." "Jesus of Nazareth, a Man 
approved of God unto you by powers and wonders and signs.” In writing his second letter to the 
Corinthians, Paul, referring to apostolic work, names "signs ... wonders ... powers." The same three 
words, but in another order. In his second letter to the Thessalonians, referring to Satan, he uses the same 
three words. He says he wrought with powers and signs and wonders falsely. Note that little word 
"falsely." It qualifies the activity of Satan. But we are in the same realm of ideas. The things that Jesus 
did; the things his apostles did; the things that the devil does. 

Now what do the words mean? "Powers" refers to operations producing results. "Wonders" describes the 
effect produced by the power when it operates. "Signs" refers to the value of the thing done, which has 
produced wonder. We have in these three words a complete revelation, a complete philosophy of what we 
are pleased to call the supernatural. 

The word miracles comes from the Latin miraculum , derived from the Latin mirari , which simply 
means to wonder. In the life of our Lord, we may take anything which we describe as miraculous, — 
turning water into wine, that is John’s first; the raising of Lazarus, that is his last, — and they were 
operations which could only produce wonder or astonishment. In the presence of every such 
manifestation the astonished observer would recognize power, or energy. The wonder would be created 
by ignorance of the power producing the result. Therefore, it is a miracle, a wonderful thing. The last 
word reveals the value of it; it is a sign, proving something. Jesus went about, and God through him 
wrought powers, that is the fact; wonders, that is the effect; signs, that is the value. 

A sign then is something that proves something else. A sign is infinitely more than a symbol. A symbol 
can be capriciously chosen to represent that with which it has no inherent connection. That is never true 
of a sign in the New Testament sense of the word. Let me illustrate that. The maple leaf is the symbol of 
Canada. But the maple leaf is not the sign of Canada. Why not? Because we have seen maple leaves in 
other lands. But if we could find a plant which grows in Canada, and nowhere else, that would be a sign. 
That is the meaning of sign in the New Testament, always. Moreover, a true sign is always a proof of 
God; while false signs prove Satan. 

In John’s Gospel he never uses the word "powers," never calls the things Jesus did, "powers." In the Book 
of Revelation, he does use the word; but in the Gospel, and the letters he never employs it. It is also true 
that he never uses the word "wonders." He does record in the fourth chapter of the Gospel that Jesus once 
said to the men in Cana, "Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will in no wise believe." John’s use of the 
word implicates powers and wonders, but he does not use the words. As he calls to mind all the things 
that Jesus did and said, noting their power, noting their wonder, he is emphasizing their significance and 
value. 

In this statement there is an arresting limitation. The writer speaks of "Many other signs therefore did 
Jesus in the presence of the disciples, which are not written in this book." The things done and said were 
done and said, for the most part, in the presence of the crowd. John is referring to the fact that there were 
those who saw and understood. It is possible for Jesus to perform a miracle, and for the crowd to see it, 
but not to understand it. John was emphasizing the fact that there were other witnesses, who did see the 
signs, and grasped their meaning. 

John — who certainly was an old man when he wrote the Gospel — was going back in memory over the 
three and half marvellous years with Jesus, remembering the crowded days, and the incidents of all those 
wonderful days; and from them all he made a selection of signs, and grouped them in this marvellous 
piece of writing, and that with a very definite purpose. 



And so we come to the declaration of puipose. Why did he write? "These are written that ye may 
believe." There are two uses of the same verb in that passage. "That ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may have life in his name." In this double use of the verb, 
we have revealed the two sides of the faith that brings men into life. The first quite patently is intellectual 
conviction, "that ye may believe"; that is that you may be convinced. Of what? That Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God. But more; "And that believing ye may have life.” That implies more than intellectual 
conviction. That is belief as volitional surrender to the thing of which the mind is convinced. As a matter 
of fact, we never really believe anything until we surrender ourselves to it. It is possible to say every 
Sunday, "I believe in God the Father Almighty.” Do we? Saying it in the sanctuary does not prove it. The 
life through the week proves the reality of the faith affirmed, or disproves it. Intellectual conviction is not 
saving faith; but apart from it there can be no saving faith. We must have the facts, and grasp them 
intellectually, and then yield to them. 

Begin with the intellectual. What does he say is to be believed? In order that we may believe something 
about Jesus. It is very arresting that John uses that name for our Lord more than any other writer. In the 
Revised Version we find that Mark calls our Lord, "Jesus” only thirteen times. Luke calls him "Jesus” 
eighty-eight times. Matthew calls him "Jesus" one hundred and fifty-one times. John calls him "Jesus" 
two hundred and forty-seven times. That is quite mechanical, but it is revealing. In other words, all 
through this Gospel, John is keeping us face to face with the human Jesus, Jesus as he was known. His 
eyes were ever on Jesus as known in the days of his flesh. This is admittedly the Gospel of our Lord’s 
Deity, and yet this Gospel keeps me close to his humanity more than either of the other Gospels does. 
Matthew? I am in the presence of government all the way through. I am impressed with authority. Mark? 

1 am in the presence of the suffering Servant stripped of his dignity. Luke? 1 am in the presence of Man in 
an ideal perfection that almost frightens me. But in John I feel I can handle him, and get close to the 
human. He never lets me get away from the human. 

But in him there was more than the human. "These are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ." Let us pause there. In this Gospel he calls him Christ twenty-one times, three of them in 
connection with the name Jesus. Where he says the law came by Moses, grace and truth by Jesus Christ, 
he links them. He never links them again until recording the prayer of our Lord in chapter seventeen, 
verse three, "Him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ." He does so finally in this foot-note, "that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ." Three times only they are thus linked together. 

The first purpose of the writing is to prove that Jesus is the Christ. That was the question in all the years 
of our Lord’s public ministry to the people among whom he exercised that ministry. Is he the Christ? 
There came a day when they asked our Lord specifically; "If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly." It was the 
question that divided men; some saying, Yes, and others, No. John now says, I have gathered up these 
things to prove that Jesus is the Christ, that you may believe it. 

What else? "The Son of God." The title Christ refers to his office. The designation Son of God, refers to 
his Person. He speaks of the Man of Nazareth, and remembers that he had looked into human eyes, been 
conscious of the touch of human hands, had put his head on the bosom of Jesus, and felt the beating of his 
human heart. Yes, but he had gathered up signs that prove the deepest fact, that this Jesus is the Son of 
God. Not a Son of God, but the Son of God. 

That phrase, occurring here in the foot-note, must be interpreted by the writer’s use of it in the earlier part 
of his book. In that book we find the first reference to the Sonship of Jesus in the eighteenth verse of 
chapter one, at the close of the prologue. "No man hath seen God at any time"; but "the only begotten Son 
who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him." That is the first reference of John to the Sonship 
of Jesus. 

There are two renderings of that reference to Sonship. Admittedly it is difficult to decide between them; 
and the difficulty is created by a difference in the manuscripts. There are many which read, "the only- 
begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father." But there are also many which read, "God only- 



begotten." In either case the significance is the same. The word "begotten" marks Sonship. even if the 
manuscripts which read, "God only begotten" are correct. It is Sonship, and Sonship of a peculiar nature. 
Every subsequent reference to the Sonship of Jesus must be interpreted by this. He is repeatedly referred 
to as the Son, or Son of God, in fact twenty-four times; and always we must interpret by that strange, 
myotic word, "the only-begotten Son of God," or "God the only begotten." That is what John means at the 
end. 

Now, if the great question of the hour in the ministry of Jesus was that of his Messiahship, the profounder 
question was the one that Jesus asked, What do you think of the Messiah, Whose Son is he? They told 
him, "The Son of David.” Then he said. How did David call him Lord? when he said; "Jehovah said unto 
my Lord." How did David call him Lord, if he was only his son? Christ’s great question was that, Whose 
Son is he? The question of men was, Is he the Messiah? But the deeper question was, Whose Son is the 
Messiah? John says, I have gathered these signs that you may believe that Jesus is the Messiah, and that 
he is the Son of God. That was the purpose intellectually of this book. 

We may state this in another and arresting way. John says in effect: "Many other signs therefore did Jesus 
in the presence of his disciples, which are not written in this book; but these are written that ye may 
believe" that Simon Peter was right at Caesarea Philippi. What did Simon Peter say at Caesarea Philippi? 
Jesus had asked, who do you say that I am? Peter replied: "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God." 
"Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Lather who 
is in heaven." Long years after John, the poet, the friend of Simon, sat down, and said in effect, Simon 
was right that day. Let me gather out the signs. He gathered them, and grouped them; and wrote his 
treatise and said, These are written that you may believe that Simon was right, that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. 

And so we reach the end, "that believing ye may have life in his name." If being intellectually convinced, 
we act in accordance with the conviction, what then? We have life. That is the way into life; life in his 
name. Intellectual conviction is not enough. By volitional surrender only, can we pass into life. 

Linally, this word life is arresting. The word John uses for life is the Greek word zoe. There are other 
words which stand for life. There is the word pneuma for spirit; psuche for mind. There is another 
outstanding word, bios. But John uses neither of these. Moreover, it is true that all the New Testament 
writers, when referring to the life that comes through Jesus, use that word zoe. In classical Greek, zoe 
simply means the life principle. It is used of insects, of worms, of men, or of God. Bios was supposed to 
be a higher word, meaning life on a higher level. We have the thought of the two words in our words 
biology and zoology. When we speak of zoology to-day we are referring to animal life. The other word 
we use of human life, and all its higher forms. The New Testament employs the word which refers to life 
simply. In Greek there are two words that stand in antithesis, zoe and thanatos, life and death. In the New 
Testament throughout zoe is used for life. The Bible recognizes that death is the result of sin; so when sin 
is absent, or dealt with and put away, life is restored, in which there is no room for death. Zoe therefore 
becomes sinless life, life completely realizing the ideal, with no thanatos, no death. That is what Jesus 
meant when he said, "He that believeth on me ... shall never die." Thus Christianity has taken hold of the 
word which is of the simplest in its original intention, and filled it with sublimity. We enter into life that 
has no antithesis in death, that is, eternal life. We enter into that when we are convinced that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and when we answer our conviction by trusting everything that is suggested by 
that, trusting the great and eternal implicates that are there. 

Thus we have considered the writer’s account of his book, and so are prepared to study it in harmony with 
its declared puipose. 

John 21:1 


Joh 21:1-25 



QUITE evidently this chapter is an appendix to the Gospel according to John, a postscript, that is, 
something that he wrote after the system of his Gospel was completed. That system comes to conclusion 
at the twenty-ninth verse of the previous chapter. Then followed the paragraph in which he tells why he 
had done his work, and in which he incidentally revealed how he had done his work: "Many other signs 
did Jesus in the presence of the disciples, which are not written in this book; but these are written, that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may have life in his name.” 

Then, how long after none can say, he added an appendix, which we have in this twenty-first chapter. 

It is well to recognize at once that this appendix was not written to prove the resurrection. The proofs of 
the resurrection had already been given. This postscript was written rather to reveal the Person of the 
risen Jesus in certain ways and certain applications. This is clearly revealed by the way in which John 
introduces the story. Indeed it strikes a deeper note than that of revealing his own purpose in writing it. 
That introduction shows that whatever we have in the chapter, is a revelation of Jesus, which Jesus 
himself desired that group to have. 

Notice carefully the wording: "After these things Jesus manifested himself." The voice of the verb is 
active, showing that it was a manifestation of intention and purpose in the mind of Jesus. The story is full 
of pictorial beauty. Let us imagine ourselves there, at that Sea of Galilee, with which these fishers were 
so wonderfully familiar; on the shores of which they lived for the prosecution of their old calling of 
fisher-folk. As we do so, notice how John tells the story. He says Jesus manifested himself. The Greek 
word there means to shine forth. That is, Jesus made himself to shine forth upon them in certain ways. 
Whatever we have in the chapter, it is something which Jesus particularly intended that little group to 
see. He manifested himself. And again the statement is made that, "He manifested on this wise." Twice 
over the same word, "manifested," shined forth, revealed. What? Himself. That is the key to everything 
in the chapter. 

As we take our way through the chapter we see a little group. They are all named for us at the beginning. 
We have met some of them before in the story of the life of Jesus; Simon Peter, that is one of the first 
with whom we came into contact. Thomas, we have met him also. Nathanael, the guileless, so named by 
Jesus. James and John; we know them also. Then two others, the nameless ones, the representatives of 
the great anonymous crowd in the Christian Church, which constitutes her real strength and backbone we 
remember them all as we go through the chapter, but we shall not see much of some of them. There is 
nothing else about James and Thomas and Nathanael, or the other two. Simon and John we shall see 
again. The value of the chapter, however, is not the revelation of Simon, or of John; it is the revelation of 
Jesus. He manifested himself. He manifested himself in two ways, first in relation to the group as 
representing the Church; and then in his relation to individuals as constituting the Church. 

In his relation to the group, we see his relation to his Church, for the group was representative. They 
were not all there, even the twelve. Seven are referred to; five are named; and two unnamed. In any 
group of Christian people, the whole catholic Church is represented. That is the genius of Christianity, 
"Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them." Wherever there 
is a gathering of two or three, seven or more, the whole Church is there in potentiality, and as to 
underlying principles. Thus he manifested himself. That revelation runs on until we reach verse fourteen. 
Then we see him dealing with individuals in the group, while not separating them from the group. The 
individuals are Simon and John. 

Now take the first movement, to catch its atmosphere. Let us look at the group. What was their 
condition? They were restless. Behind them the tragedy of the Cross, by which all their hope had been 
blotted out. Yet now they knew he was alive. He had already been manifested to them in the upper room. 
They knew he was alive, but they could not understand. During those forty days between the resurrection 
and ascension there had occurred the matchless wonder, almost weird, of his appearing and his 
disappearing. They never knew where they might see him next. Had he not come through doors without 
opening? They were down by the sea with which they were so familiar. They were restless, because 



uncertain. The tragedy had been transformed into triumph by his resurrection, but they did not 
understand. It was all so perplexing. They were restless, disturbed; nothing seemed settled. 


Then it was that Simon, that man of action, said in effect, I cannot bear this; 1 must do something, I am 
going fishing; and they joined in and said, we are all coming too. By which they meant, we are all in the 
same condition. In other words, they sought relief in action from their restlessness. 

It seems to me to be a small matter as to whether they were right in going or not. I will leave it. 
Personally I think they were wrong. He had told them to wait until they were endued with power from on 
high. Jesus, however, did not rebuke them. They went, restless, seeking relief in action, and they did not 
get their relief; rather they got a new form of discontent, because they were unsuccessful. 

Now to that group of his own, so representative of Christian men and women all down the age, restless, 
not understanding things in the midst of which we are living, having great certainties in our hearts about 
Jesus, yet strangely perplexed; trying to find relief in action; and over and over again disappointed even 
there, how did he manifest himself? First of all, without a single suggestion of rebuke, either for their 
going fishing, or for their restlessness or for anything else, he manifested himself as entering into their 
immediate experience. All night fishing; no fish, a disappointment. Then, he was there, standing on the 
shore of the Sea. The little boat at that time was about a hundred yards; doing nothing, but drifting in, 
empty of fish. Then he said, "Children, have ye aught to eat?” "No" came the answer. Then his word, 
Fling your net "on the right side of the boat, and ye shall find." It was John who first discovered who he 
was. "It is the Lord." Then Peter, who was stript for his fishing, when he heard that, flung his coat about 
him, "and cast himself into the sea" to get to the Lord. 

Luke tells us in his fifth chapter how that once before he had helped them fishing. On that occasion they 
certainly had no business to have been fishing. He had called them to himself, and they had left all to 
follow, and then they had drifted back to fishing boats. On that occasion he had not rebuked them. He 
used the boat for a season for a pulpit, and then had given them the harvest of the sea. It was then that 
Simon said, "Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, oh Lord." What did he mean? It was as though he 
had said, Give me up, I have failed; I had no right to leave thee, and come back to these nets. 

Now again he had given them a draught of fishes. They were not called to take dead fish, but to catch 
men alive. That he had told them on that earlier occasion. Once more they had gone back. Yet he came to 
them, and in effect said, If you are going fishing, and you have a bad night, I can give you a good 
morning. "Thus he manifested himself," the risen Lord. He entered into their immediate experience of 
failure, of being beaten, of a new discontent that had not removed their restlessness. And there he 
revealed his power on that lower level of activity. If it was dead fish they were after, then he could help 
them there. 

And then what? When they arrived they saw a charcoal fire, which unquestionably he had lit that 
morning on the shore. Do not read anything supernatural into that. It was perfectly natural. It was a fire, 
not of coals, but of charcoal. Such a fire lights slowly. Very often one had to bend down over it, and 
blow it. Jesus did that; he lit a charcoal fire. That is how they saw him. Moreover, there was fish laid 
upon it. The risen Lord had been preparing a breakfast. When they dare not ask him who he was, because 
by this time they knew, when they did not know quite what to say, he said, Come, and break your fast. I 
can see the group sitting down on the shore, and looking at him. What had he done? He made them sit 
down, and he took the place of a waiter. A waiter. Do not be afraid of this. We go to an hotel, and a man 
or a girl waits on us. That is what Jesus did. He carried the bread round to them. He carried the fish to 
them. He waited on them till they were satisfied. The whole Church was represented in that group. He 
manifested himself as entering into our immediate experiences, providing for our physical necessities, 
providing breakfast, and serving. 

When this first phase of the manifestation is considered in the light of the great enterprise of Jesus which 
was filling his own mind, as the subsequent conversation with Simon reveals, it becomes the more 
radiant and beautiful. The vastness of his human emprise did not divorce him from association with the 



immediate necessities of his own. Are we baffled and beaten, restless by reason of the times in which we 
live; beaten in our daily callings in these strange and tumultuous hours, not knowing which way to turn? 
Thus he manifested himself. His own purpose and enterprise is vast; but the vastness of it is not allowed 
to interfere with his interest in his own in the matter of their immediate necessity, and even in the 
supremely small matter as it seems to us, of physical hunger. Tired men after a night of vain toil, cold 
and hungry certainly, the risen Jesus will light the fire, and prepare the breakfast. Thus he manifested 
himself. 

And so we pass, and immediately see him dealing with two of them, principally with one. Everything 
that follows is distinctly individual. Yet, the individual is seen, as Jesus deals with him, whether Simon 
or John, as related to the others, and to the whole of the Master’s enterprise. The real value of personality 
is never found in personality, but in relationship. The value of a life is not within that life. The value of 
life is found in what it is in relation to other people, the near, and the far. 

It is arresting to observe the contrast between these two. Naturally they did not get on together. 
Supernaturally, yes; because when the supernatural envelopes them, each finds his need of the other. But 
temperamentally they were entirely different. Peter was the practical man of affairs, the active, earnest, 
busy man. Thank God for that man. John was the contemplative man, who would always seem to be a 
little aloof, because he was dreaming and seeing visions. Such do not get on well together, until they 
discover that in the supernatural supremacy of things, one is a fool without the other. Presently we shall 
hear Simon say of John, "Lord, and what shall this man do?" or more literally, "And this man what?" 
Simon, the practical man of action, said about John in effect, What about this fellow, he is always 
dreaming, what about him? And yet when I turn over into the Acts of the Apostles, and the Holy Spirit 
has brought them into a new relationship in Jesus Christ, they are together, the poet and the practical man 
needing each other. If the practical man had no poet to dream, he would kill himself with his activity. 

And if the poet had no practical man at hand he would sigh himself away. 

Now let us watch him dealing with Simon, and we must look at him first, the risen One. What is the 
position he assumes? Presently he said to Peter, "Feed my lambs ... shepherd my sheep ... feed my 
sheep." "my lambs, my sheep, my sheep." In these phrases the consciousness of Christ is revealed. If we 
go back to the tenth chapter of John, in the days of his public ministry, we find him talking in Jerusalem 
to his own, and to all, and saying, "I am the Good Shepherd; the good Shepherd layeth down his life for 
the sheep.” "No man taketh it away from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again.” The good Shepherd! The thinking of Jesus that morning on the shores 
of Tiberias was that of the Shepherd. He was thinking of his lambs; of his sheep. That thinking is 
interpreted by a statement given by Matthew. In the end of the ninth chapter he tells us how Jesus saw 
humanity. "When he saw the multitudes, he was moved with compassion for them, because they were 
distressed and scattered, as sheep not having a shepherd." Now he was standing on the lake-side, and was 
looking out upon humanity the world over, and through all the running decades and centuries. Of them 
he said, mine, my lambs. Mine, my sheep. From that standpoint he was dealing with Simon. That 
possessive pronoun marks Sovereignty and Saviourhood. 

Thus he was indicating to him what his work was to be, Simon’s work; one of the group, representing 
all. That work was to be directly related to the enterprise of Jesus as the Shepherd. "Feed my lambs," 
"Shepherd my sheep.” "Feed my sheep." 

Once more back to Matthew: "He was moved with compassion" because the sheep were distressed and 
scattered, having no shepherd. Now he told Simon that his work was to shepherd them. Shepherding the 
sheep is not always the sweet and soft pastoral avocation of going through flowery meadows, and beside 
still waters; sometimes it means leaving the fold, and going out on the mountains wild and hare, and 
grappling with the wolf, and allowing the wolf to bury his fangs in you in order to save the lamb. 

The qualifications for the doing of the work are then revealed. He said, Simon, are you devoted to me? 
The word our Lord used is far more than emotional. It describes complete devotion. Simon dared not 
climb to the height of the word used by his Lord. He honestly replied that he loved him, using the purely 



emotional word. He asked him again, Are you devoted to me? and again he dared not climb. He said, 1 
love you. Then with infinite grace, the Lord came down to Simon’s word. Do you love me? Simon did 
not like that. He did not like Jesus coming down to the lower word. But still he used it, "Lord, thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest that 1 love thee." 

The qualifications then for feeding lambs, and shepherding sheep is that of love of the Lord. But do not 
let us forget that the love he seeks, is the love of absolute devotion. 

Having thus spoken in the terms of his emprise, our Lord gave Simon his personal programme. He told 
him that when he was young he had stretched out his own hands, and girded himself; that he had gone 
his own way. It was a portrait of young Simon, a revelation of the sort of boy, and youth, and man he had 
been until Jesus met him; self-willed, independent, and able to manage his own affairs. He was not 
rebuking him. He was describing what he used to be. Then he told him of the differences there would be 
in him. When he was old, he would be a very different man; he would be neither self-centred nor self- 
satisfied. He would stretch out his hands, and another would gird him. Moreover they would take him 
where naturally he did not want to go. In other words, Jesus in infinite tenderness was saying to this man, 
that in contrast to what he used to be, the Cross would henceforth be the principle of his life. He also 
predicted that Simon would be true to that principle. At that point John inserts these words, "This he 
spake, signifying by what manner of death he should glorify God," thus emphasizing the meaning and 
value of Christ’s words. 

After that comment of John, he takes up again the words of Jesus. Jesus said to him, "Follow me," or 
more literally, "Travel with me." In the actual conversation, of course, these words followed in direct 
connection with what he had said about the manner of Simon’s death. He had indicated his work, "Feed 
my lambs ... shepherd my sheep ... feed my sheep"; and revealed the one qualification necessary, that 
of absolute devotion to his Lord. One can almost imagine Simon saying; I shall never be equal to it! 

Then the words of Jesus, full of tenderness, telling him that he knew the sort of man he was by nature; 
but that now all was changed. He would follow the programme to the end. Then the command, "Travel 
with me," would remind Peter that his Lord had also gone to the Cross, but that his Cross had led to his 
resurrection. And so would it be with Peter, for Jesus had said in the upper room on that first day of 
resurrection, "As my Father hath sent me ... so send I you." 

Then followed a scene true to human nature and experience, and revealing the authority and method of 
the Lord. At once the weakness of Simon flames out. He wanted to manage somebody else. He said. 
What about this man? Quick and sharp, with a touch of acid, the Lord rebuked him, "If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee?" In other words. Mind your own business. Don’t spoil your own 
soul’s condition by fussing about another man. Then again, and in that connection, he said, "Travel with 
me." Travel with me, and so carry out life to the Cross. Travel with me, and so be delivered from the 
mistaken fussiness which attempts to interfere in the life of another. It was a mystic word and 
intentionally so. John tells us that men misunderstood it. Perhaps John did not understand. The whole 
point of the reference to John was that our Lord deals with each of his own separately, and in ways 
which others cannot understand, and about which others have no right to ask questions. It is transparently 
significant, and of great comfort to all of us. 

Dr. Horton in his poem makes John say this: 

"He spoke of me — I do not understand it — 

A tender oracle of love divine. 

Which always murmurs through me, and 1 hand it 
Down to the generations for a sign"; 

"He breathed a thought, that haply I should tarry 
Until he came; and at the welcoms word 
1 saw the winding pathway, dim and starry. 

In which I should accompany my Lord." 



"He said not that I should not die — nay, rather, 

He did his work by dying, so shall I; 

He meant not that he would return to gather 
His Church Elect before my time to die." 

"He meant — 1 know not, but 1 think I tarried 
Until he came, for he is very near; 

Already are the bride and Bridegroom married; 

Eternal life is now, and Heaven is here." 

That is very suggestive and full of beauty as to what the word to Peter might have meant to John. 

Thus the risen Lord manifested himself; as associated with us in the commonplaces of life, and 
incorporating all the commonplaces into the supreme emprise of his Shepherd heart. 

Acts 1:1 

Ac 1:1-5 

THE book which we call the Acts of the Apostles may be said to complete the Pentateuch of New 
Testament history. Four of these books present the Person of our Lord; while the fifth gives the first page 
of the history of the Church; that is, the story of the first activities of Christ, in power, in the history of 
the race. 

The story of these first things in the life of the Church has a fascination from which there is no escape. 
However it may be read, it interests. But to see its true character, before beginning to deal with it in 
detail, we need to recognize the nature of the book as a whole, and its place in the New Testament 
revelation. 

The book opens with a reference to one of the earlier books, in the words, — "The former treatise." The 
Lucan authorship of the Acts of the Apostles needs no argument. We take that as fully established, both 
by the long-continued opinion of the Church, and by the conclusions of the most recent scholarship. 
Consequently we may take it for granted that this reference, at the commencement of the book, is to the 
Gospel which bears Luke’s name. 

In order that the value of this may be gained, we will read the prologue to Luke’s Gospel: 

"Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative concerning those matters which have 
been fulfilled among us, even as they delivered them unto us, who from the beginning were eye¬ 
witnesses and ministers of the Word, it seemed good to me also, having traced the course of all things 
accurately from the first, to write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know 
the certainty concerning the things wherein thou wast instructed." 

We then take up the book of the Acts of the Apostles and read, "The former treatise I made, oh 
Theophilus." The continuity is apparent on the surface. We have the same writer, Luke; the same reader, 
Theophilus; the same subject, Jesus. 

Yet perhaps the whole of that does not appear immediately. One is inclined to say; the writer is the same; 
the reader is the same; but is the subject the same? 

First let us recognize that the title of the book is an unfortunate one. To one taking up the book for the 
first time, that title, "The Acts of the Apostles," would seem to suggest that in the book we should find a 
chronicle of all the doings of all the apostles. We know that this is not so. As a matter of fact the Greek 
title of the manuscript is "Acts of Apostles." That is more indefinite, suggesting only that it records some 



acts of some apostles, which comes far nearer the truth. Some of the apostles are never named beyond 
their inclusion in the list given before the account of the Pentecostal effusion. Further, not all the acts of 
any one apostle are recorded. The book as history is merely a fragment, and in some senses a 
disappointing fragment; but the incompleteness of the story is part of the method of the Spirit. When we 
come to its last sentences, we inevitably put it down, feeling that there are a hundred questions we want 
to ask. The last picture we have in the book is that of Paul in his own hired house in Rome, receiving all 
that came to him; teaching them the things concerning Jesus; and preaching to them the Kingdom of 
God. Before he went to Rome he wrote to the Romans that he hoped to go on by them unto Spain, for his 
eyes were ever fixed on regions beyond. We should like to know if he ever did pass on to Spain; yes, and 
more, whether the feet of the intrepid apostle ever actually stood on the soil of Britain. These things the 
book does not tell us. It is an unfinished fragment. 

Nevertheless in the imperfect nature of the book there is a perfect system. It is the story of the first 
movements of the Christian fact in the world; revealing principles, indicating methods, showing failure; 
and all in order that there might be at least one page of inspired Church history, which, men reading, 
might know the true meaning and mission of the Church in the history of the world. 

But this fact that the book is the first page of Church history is not a final or perfect definition of its 
value. To discover what its supreme value is, we must come back once more to the initial phrase, in 
which we shall find the key which unlocks the book: — "The former treatise I made, oh Theophilus, 
concerning all that Jesus began both to do and to teach." Observe carefully that word began. If the writer 
had written: "All that Jesus did and taught," the suggestion would have been entirely different. That 
would have suggested a conception of the mission of the Lord in the world, which was not that of the 
writer of this treatise; it would also have suggested a conception of the purpose of this treatise, which 
was not that of its writer. 

The words, "the former treatise," as we have seen, take us back to the Gospel so full of exquisite beauty 
in its artistic setting forth of the matchless glory of the Person of Jesus Christ; the Gospel which pays 
little attention to chronology, but groups events so as to present the perfect Man, perfected through 
processes, and perfecting others by the mystery of his work. With that Gospel in our minds, we take up 
the new treatise by the same writer, and find that it is linked to this Gospel. 

What then is the Gospel of Luke? It is the story of the birth and being; of the childhood and 
confirmation; of the attesting and anointing of Jesus. It gives the account of the processes of teaching, 
and temptation, and transfiguration through which he passed. It records his descent to the valley; his 
going to the Cross; his resurrection; and his ascension. This surely is the story of all Jesus did and taught. 
No; according to Luke: it is the story of all he began to do and to teach. 

The same writer now commences a second treatise, and the inference of this method of introduction is, 
that he is about to write the story of the continuity of the doings and teachings of the same Person. 

When we gather in worship to-day, we do not do so in memory of a dead leader; but in the real presence 
of a living Lord. We do not merely think of One who did and taught, in the dim distance of times of 
which we know very little. We are not following One of whom we have read in the records. That is not 
the truth concerning Christianity. We gather about the living Christ, Whose touch has still its ancient 
power; the thrill of communion with whom by the Spirit is the flame that inspires us to new endeavour; 
the inspiration of Whose love within our heart, draws us to sacrificial service for men. The former 
treatise was concerning all that Jesus began to do and to teach; and the new treatise is concerning the 
things he continues to do and to teach. It is not final. It is concerned with the things that Christ is still 
doing and teaching; and in the Apocalypse, the last Unveiling, we come to dreams and revelations, to 
signs and symbols and mysteries revealing the things he is yet to do. 

We have seen the Christ in Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; as King and Servant; as Man and God; the 
face of the lion, and of the ox, of the man, and of the eagle; to borrow the ancient mystic symbolism of 
the East. 



We see him in the Acts proceeding to kingly empire by the royal race of men and women, who look 
upon their girding as his bond-slaves as being a greater honour than any crowns that can be placed upon 
their brows. We see him in the Acts proceeding through processes, toward the making of men and 
women conformed to the image of his manhood, and made partakers of the Divine nature. 

But the story is not completed. The last picture is that of an Apostle in prison, while others have been 
slain, and others persecuted. The victory is not won; and we thank God therefore for the fact that there is 
another book; and in it the story of a great Throne, and in the midst of the Throne a Lamb as it had been 
slain, and round about the Throne four living creatures with the faces of the lion, and the ox, and the 
man, and the eagle; which story foretells his ultimate victory. 

When we come to the study of this book, therefore, we must understand that it is not a merely 
mechanical story of the journeyings of Paul, or of the doings of Peter. It is intended to reveal to us the 
processes through which Christ proceeds in new power, consequent upon the things he began to do and 
teach, toward the ultimate and final victory, which we see symbolized in the mystic language of 
Revelation. 

There is a soliloquy of Jesus contained in the Gospel of Luke, and in no other. {Lu 12:49,50} In the midst of 
our Lord’s teaching of the crowd he seems suddenly to have paused, and in these two verses we have 
what must be described as a soliloquy. 

"I came to cast fire upon the earth; and what do I desire if it is already kindled? But I have a baptism to 
be baptized with; and how am I straitened till it be accomplished." Mark the strange word here, the 
arresting word, "How am I straitened till it be accomplished." This is Christ’s own word; it is something 
he said of himself, in the midst of his strenuous life and ministry; I am constrained; I am imprisoned; I 
cannot yet do my mightiest work. What was his mightiest work? "I came to cast fire upon the earth." So 
his herald had declared. John’s voice had rung out over the mountains and plains, saying: "I indeed 
baptize you in water unto repentance, but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, Whose shoes I am 
not worthy to bear: he shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit and in fire." Christ uttered the same thought 
when he said, "I came to cast fire." That was the purpose of his coming, but he said: I cannot cast it yet; I 
am straitened; I have a baptism to be baptized with; and I cannot realize the fulfilment of my mission 
save by the way of that baptism — the baptism of my Passion and my Cross. That is the whole story of 
the Gospel. 

We come now to the Acts of the Apostles, and we find the same Christ, but no longer straitened. The 
baptism is accomplished, the whelming is over. He has passed into the infinite morning, and the larger 
life, and he is about to scatter the fire. He could not cast that fire until his passion was accomplished. On 
that side of the Cross he was straitened; but on this side he is no longer straitened. 

Let us try and express this in the terms of the experience of the disciples. 

Jesus said to his disciples, "It is expedient" — and reverently let us change his word for the moment — 
"It is better for you that I go away"; better that my hands should not rest upon your head again, John; 
better that you should not be able to lay your head upon this bosom of mine, and feel the beating of my 
heart; for if I go not away, the Comforter, the Paraclete, will not come. 

The better thing, then, is the presence of the Christ, by the Spirit, in the heart and life of the disciples. 
Supposing, for the sake of argument, that he had stayed in the world, living an eternal life on the human 
level merely, and in physical presence. How we should have been straitened! If he were in Judaea he 
could not be in England. If he were in London, and had gathered with his people in one place, he could 
not be in another. 


But now, in the great cathedral; in the church; in the chapel; in the Salvation Army citadel; in the 
cottage; with the two or three gathered together, everywhere is the Christ. 



He came again and was not straitened, was not limited. The geographical limitations were ended, and the 
spiritual presence began. Paul, that man who saw so clearly into the heart of the Christian fact, wrote — 
and we now begin to understand the meaning of his exulting writing — "Wherefore we henceforth know 
no man after the flesh; even though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know him so no 
more." In this book of the Acts then, we see Christ with all human sympathy, and Divine power, 
everywhere present by the Spirit, beginning to live and work, not in Judaea only, but also in Samaria, 
and to the uttermost part of the earth. He is seen, being completed in his Body, the Church; and his 
Church is seen, becoming the instrument through which the Spirit of his life moves forward in salvation, 
and to empire. 

We might, therefore, call this book which we are studying, not the Acts of the Apostles, but "The book 
of the continued doing and teaching of the living Christ by the Holy Spirit through his Body which is the 
Church." 

The study of the Acts of the Apostles will have a twofold effect upon us; — it will fill us with hope; it 
will fill us with shame. We shall see in it, how the Body of the Christ was indeed the instrument of his 
victory. Yet we shall see him straitened in the imperfection of the Body which is his Church. 

Before this risen glorified One passed out of human sight, to return in spiritual power at Pentecost, he 
stood in the midst of a group of disciples, and he said to them: Ye shall be my witnesses; — My 
evidences, my credentials, my arguments; in Jerusalem, in Judaea, in Samaria, and to the uttermost part 
of the earth. 

Yet now, nearly two thousand years after we have not reached the uttermost part of the earth. We need 
cast no reflection on past centuries; but if we catch the vision of this Christ, and feel the tenderness of his 
yearning heart, and are brought by the study of this book under the compulsion of his great demand, 
before the generation passes, the whole earth will have heard the witness. 

There is failure all through this book, but there is yet gracious victory here also. As we read it, we shall 
find a revelation of purpose and power; and we shall find the indication of the perils that confront us as 
the members of his Body. 

Acts 1:6 

Ac 1:6-26 

THIS paragraph serves as a link between the things of the "former treatise of Luke," and those of his new 
story. Here we have our last glimpse of the disciples before Pentecost; and our last vision of Jesus — to 
use Paul’s descriptive phrase, "after the flesh" — present among his disciples in bodily form. Surely the 
artistic hand of Luke is evident in the placing of this paragraph here. 

Here we see the Lord, and the apostles; and yet a larger group, consisting of "the women, and Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and his brethren"; gathered together. As we look at this group we recognize that the 
picture is intimately related to all that we have seen in the Gospel story. This is the same Jesus, Whose 
birth was there recorded, Whose ministry was chronicled, Whose crucifixion was described, Whose 
resurrection was declared, and who was finally revealed as One ascended to God. He is spoken of as 
"Jesus," as the "Lord Jesus.” It is the old word, the old title; the name by which he had been called in the 
days of his life at Nazareth, the title by which his disciples had addressed him in the days of his public 
ministry. The Person is very familiar; coming from the olden days. This is equally true of the men and 
women round about him. We seem to know them all. 

All this is to emphasize the statement, that this paragraph constitutes a page between the preface and the 
main story of the book. Moreover we shall never again meet Christ through all the story as we meet him 
here. We shall never in this book see him again in the same visible and material relationship to these 



men. He will be absent. No more the walk between Jerusalem and Jericho. No more the laying of the 
hand upon the children brought to him. No more the actual looking of the human eye, into the eye of 
some decrepit soul needing help. No more the human tone of the voice in answer to which disease flees. 
We shall never meet him thus again. Henceforth know we not Christ "after the flesh." 

But we shall see these men again; and yet, all the way through the book, they will be changed, and 
different; not in the visible externals; but absolutely changed in the hidden facts of the life. A new light 
will shine through the same eyes. A new tone will come into the same voices. A new atmosphere will be 
generated by the same presences. Peter will be the same man, and yet absolutely changed. All the old 
impulsiveness will be present, and all the enthusiasm and the fire and the fervour that made him fit 
companion of the sons of thunder, Boanerges. But there will be something else. The change will not be 
that which denies the natural, but the change that baptizes it with the supernatural, until it becomes its 
fitting and magnificent instrument. 

The picture of Jesus and his disciples given to us in this paragraph, serves to reveal, first, the results of 
the things he began to do and to teach; and, secondly, the need for that coming of the Paraclete, which 
was immediately to follow. As we look at the picture we are first amazed at the wonderful results of the 
things Jesus began to do and to teach, as manifested in these men; but we are supremely impressed with 
the truth of what the Lord himself said to them in the paschal discourses just preceding his Cross, "It is 
expedient for you that I go away.” 

We will divide our present study into two parts; dealing first, with the last glimpse of the disciples before 
Pentecost; and secondly, with the last vision of Jesus after the flesh. 

In considering the last glimpse of the disciples before Pentecost, let us carefully notice the two things 
already indicated; first, the wonderful results of the things he began to do and to teach; and secondly, the 
necessity revealed for the coming of the Paraclete. 

We begin then with the results of the things Jesus began to do and to teach. 

We have first, the story of their gathering about him, of his final commission, and of his departure. Then 
we have the story of their going back, after his departure, to Jerusalem; of their being of one accord in 
one place, steadfastly given to prayer. Finally we have the story of Peter’s address concerning the 
vacancy in the apostolate created by the death of Judas, and of how they proceeded to fill the vacancy by 
the election of Matthias. 

In the first of these things their wonderful confidence in him is revealed; their confidence in each other is 
revealed in the second; and their confidence in the Scriptures of truth is revealed in the third. All these 
were the direct result of their having been the disciples of Jesus during the three years of his public 
ministry. They were the issue of the things he had said to them in many a patient discourse by the way, 
and in many a long and lonely walk; of the things he had wrought miraculously among the sons of men; 
of the mystery of the Cross and of the wonder of the Resurrection. 

We are impressed supremely with their confidence in him. They asked him: "Lord, dost thou at this time 
restore the kingdom to Israel?" Let us forget for a moment the mistake they made; forget the narrowness 
of their outlook; and mark their quiet confidence in him, as revealed in their assumptions. 

They assumed his Lordship, addressing him as Lord. They assumed his ability to bring the ancient 
economy and purpose of God to a final consummation. They were Hebrews. They had grown up in the 
great hope of the Hebrew people. For long years, perchance through all the early years of their lives, it 
had been a very faint hope; but as they had walked with him, and talked with him along the way and 
especially in those final discourses after resurrection, when, as Luke has told us, he opened to them the 
Scriptures, and gave them to understand the meaning of their own nationality and economy they had 
come to see the larger vision; the kingdom restored to Israel; God’s ancient purpose fulfilled. They 
believed he was able to do this. But a little while ago they had questioned his ability, when at Caesarea 



Philippi they said in effect: That be far from thee, Lord; if thou dost take thy way to the Cross, thou wilt 
be defeated; and disaster will overtake thee rather than victory! Two of them on the way to Emmaus had 
said, "We hoped that it was he who should redeem Israel.” "We hoped" the past tense; for hope had been 
extinguished, and their confidence had failed. 

But now all this was changed, and here they stood about him, having perfect confidence in his ability to 
fulfil their highest and truest hope the restoration of the kingdom to Israel; to establish the will of God, to 
consummate the purposes of the Most High. 

We are next impressed by their confidence in each other. When they were come together into the one 
place, Luke tells us, they were of one mind. Notice the grouping of the apostles here. It would be unsafe 
to build a doctrine upon this, or to overemphasize its value, but it is interesting to see that the moment we 
get into not reached the uttermost part of the earth. We need cast no reflection on past centuries; but if 
we catch the vision of this Christ, and feel the tenderness of his yearning heart, and are brought by the 
study of this book under the compulsion of his great demand, before the generation passes, the whole 
earth will have heard the witness. 

There is failure all through this book, but there is yet gracious victory here also. As we read it, we shall 
find a revelation of purpose and power; and we shall find the indication of the perils that confront us as 
the members of his Body. 

This paragraph serves as a link between the things of the "former treatise of Luke," and those of his new 
story. Here we have our last glimpse of the disciples before Pentecost; and our last vision of Jesus to use 
Paul’s descriptive phrase, "after the flesh" present among his disciples in bodily form. Surely the artistic 
hand of Luke is evident in the placing of this paragraph here. 

Here we see the Lord, and the apostles; and yet a larger group, consisting of "the women, and Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and his brethren"; gathered together. As we look at this group we recognize that the 
picture is intimately related to all that we have seen in the Gospel story. This is the same Jesus, Whose 
birth was there recorded, Whose ministry was chronicled, Whose crucifixion was described, Whose 
resurrection was declared, and who was finally revealed as One ascended to God. He is spoken of as 
"Jesus," as the "Lord Jesus." It is the old word, the old title; the name by which he had been called in the 
days of his life at Nazareth, the title by which his disciples had addressed him in the days of his public 
ministry. The Person is very familiar; coming from the olden days. This is equally true of the men and 
women round about him. We seem to know them all. 

All this is to emphasize the statement, that this paragraph constitutes a page between the preface and the 
main story of the book. Moreover we shall never again meet Christ through all the story as we meet him 
here. We shall never in this book see him again in the same visible and material relationship to these 
men. He will be absent. No more the walk between Jerusalem and Jericho. No more the laying of the 
hand upon the children brought to him. No more the actual looking of the human eye, into the eye of 
some decrepit soul needing help. No more the human tone of the voice in answer to which disease flees. 
We shall never meet him thus again. Henceforth know we not Christ "after the flesh." 

But we shall see these men again; and yet, all the way through the book, they will be changed, and 
different; not in the visible externals; but absolutely changed in the hidden facts of the life. A new light 
will shine through the same eyes. A new tone will come into the same voices. A new atmosphere will be 
generated by the same presences. Peter will be the same man, and yet absolutely changed. All the old 
impulsiveness will be present, and all the enthusiasm and the fire and the fervour that made him fit 
companion of the sons of thunder, Boanerges. But there will be something else. The change will not be 
that which denies the natural, but the change that baptizes it with the supernatural, until it becomes its 
fitting and magnificent instrument. 


The picture of Jesus and his disciples given to us in this paragraph, serves to reveal, first, the results of 
the things he began to do and to teach; and, secondly, the need for that coming of the Paraclete, which 



was immediately to follow. As we look at the picture we are first amazed at the wonderful results of the 
things Jesus began to do and to teach, as manifested in these men; but we are supremely impressed with 
the truth of what the Lord himself said to them in the paschal discourses just preceding his Cross, "It is 
expedient for you that I go away.” 

We will divide our present study into two parts; dealing first, with the last glimpse of the disciples before 
Pentecost; and secondly, with the last vision of Jesus after the flesh. 

I. In considering the last glimpse of the disciples before Pentecost, let us carefully notice the two things 
already indicated; first, the wonderful results of the things he began to do and to teach; and secondly, the 
necessity revealed for the coming of the Paraclete. 

We begin then with the results of the things Jesus began to do and to teach. 

We have first, the story of their gathering about him, of his final commission, and of his departure. Then 
we have the story of their going back, after his departure, to Jerusalem; of their being of one accord in 
one place, steadfastly given to prayer. Finally we have the story of Peter’s address concerning the 
vacancy in the apostolate created by the death of Judas, and of how they proceeded to fill the vacancy by 
the election of Matthias. 

In the first of these things their wonderful confidence in him is revealed; their confidence in each other is 
revealed in the second; and their confidence in the Scriptures of truth is revealed in the third. All these 
were the direct result of their having been the disciples of Jesus during the three years of his public 
ministry. They were the issue of the things he had said to them in many a patient discourse by the way, 
and in many a long and lonely walk; of the things he had wrought miraculously among the sons of men; 
of the mystery of the Cross and of the wonder of the Resurrection. 

We are impressed supremely with their confidence in him. They asked him: "Lord, dost thou at this time 
restore the kingdom to Israel?" Let us forget for a moment the mistake they made; forget the narrowness 
of their outlook; and mark their quiet confidence in him, as revealed in their assumptions. 

They assumed his Lordship, addressing him as Lord. They assumed his ability to bring the ancient 
economy and purpose of God to a final consummation. They were Hebrews. They had grown up in the 
great hope of the Hebrew people. For long years, perchance through all the early years of their lives, it 
had been a very faint hope; but as they had walked with him, and talked with him along the way — and 
especially in those final discourses after resurrection, when, as Luke has told us, he opened to them the 
Scriptures, and gave them to understand the meaning of their own nationality and economy — they had 
come to see the larger vision; the kingdom restored to Israel; God’s ancient purpose fulfilled. They 
believed he was able to do this. But a little while ago they had questioned his ability, when at Caesarea 
Philippi they said in effect: That be far from thee, Lord; if thou dost take thy way to the Cross, thou wilt 
be defeated; and disaster will overtake thee rather than victory! Two of them on the way to Emmaus had 
said, "We hoped that it was he who should redeem Israel." "We hoped" — the past tense; for hope had 
been extinguished, and their confidence had failed. 

But now all this was changed, and here they stood about him, having perfect confidence in his ability to 
fulfil their highest and truest hope — the restoration of the kingdom to Israel; to establish the will of 
God, to consummate the purposes of the Most High. 

We are next impressed by their confidence in each other. When they were come together into the one 
place, Luke tells us, they were of one mind. Notice the grouping of the apostles here. It would be unsafe 
to build a doctrine upon this, or to overemphasize its value, but it is interesting to see that the moment we 
get into the Acts of the Apostles, the grouping of these men is changed. 


Peter and John. That is new. It always used to be Peter and James and John. Now, "Peter and John and 
James and Andrew"; that is the first group. There were only three in the olden days, and we speak of 



them as the men of special privilege, taken to special places of vision. Perhaps, after all, Peter, James, 
and John needed more especial care because of the weakness of their boanergic temperament. When 
Luke groups them in the Acts he brings Andrew in, the man who never seems to have occupied a place 
of privilege, of whom we know nothing at all, save that he called Peter. Now Luke puts him in with the 
first three, and thus associates the ordinary and outside man with those more notable. 

Then again, Peter and John were never agreed in the Gospel story. They never understood each other. 
Peter was the practical man, John was the poet. Peter was always doing, John was always dreaming. 
When you get to the last chapter of John, John is still troubling Peter, so that he says to the Lord: "Lord, 
and what shall this man do?" In the new grouping, they have gone into partnership; the doer and the 
dreamer; the practical man and the poet. Then James and Andrew, the courteous and the curious. Next 
Philip and Thomas. Philip the reserved man, who believed everything, and was willing to be on the edge 
of the crowd and bring strangers to Jesus. Thomas, the sceptic, who demanded proof, or he would 
believe nothing. Then Bartholomew and Matthew; Nathanael, the guileless worshipper; and Matthew the 
publican, the astute tax-gatherer. Then three, "James the son of Alphaeus, and Simon the Zealot, and 
Judas the son of James." No one knows anything about the first two, and Judas is only known as one who 
asked a question in the upper room, fjoh u-m} 

Is not all this at least suggestive? Does it not seem to say to us that the Cross and the Resurrection 
brought men into an affinity that cancelled all merely temperamental discords? 

"And certain women, and Mary the mother of Jesus." That is the last glimpse of the highly favoured 
Virgin Mother. "And his brethren." They were never with him in the days of his flesh, but they are 
gathered now in the one accord. Confidence in each other is the basis of a new fellowship. 

And once again, observe their confidence in the Scriptures. Peter now commenced to interpret the 
present by the Scriptures of the past. He made quotation from two of the great Psalms (79 and 109) and 
distinctly, and without any hesitation, said that David wrote these things by the Holy Spirit concerning 
Judas. If we read Psalm 79 or 109, without the illumination of this interpretation, we should never dream 
that there was a reference in them to Judas, or that there was a reference in them to the Messiah. The 
great Messianic psalms are indeed Messianic psalms; but the writers did not understand the full richness 
of their Messianic values. David was referring to one of his own enemies; but Peter deliberately and 
quietly quotes the old and familiar passage, and says that finally it had reference to Judas and to Jesus. 
One of the last things that Luke tells us in his Gospel story is of how Jesus walked and talked with the 
disciples, and opened to them all the Scriptures, beginning from Moses; of how he spoke to this selfsame 
group just before leaving them, and taught them that it behoved him to suffer, that all things written in 
the Scriptures should be fulfilled; naming the three great divisions, Moses, and the prophets, and the 
psalms. Peter was a Hebrew brought up on the very Scriptures which he was quoting, familiar with their 
letter, undoubtedly; but now he read them with a new understanding. He had seen a new light in them. 

Thus we see gathered about Jesus a group of men with perfect confidence in their Lord; with joyful 
confidence in each other; with an absolute confidence in the value of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. These things all resulted from the things he began to do and to teach. 

But now let us briefly notice the incompleteness manifested, which necessitated the coming of the 
Paraclete. 

The first fact observable is that of their ignorance of Christ’s purpose. "Dost thou at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel?" Christ rebuked, not their conception that the kingdom is to be restored to Israel — 
for that he never rebuked — but their desire to know when it would take place. "It is not for you to know 
times or seasons, which the Father hath set within his own authority." A popular interpretation of this is 
that Christ said to them: "There is to be no restoration of the kingdom to Israel." Christ did not say so. 
What he did say was: It is not for you to know the times or seasons. You have other work to do. "Ye 
shall receive power when the Holy Spirit is come upon you: and ye shall be my witnesses." 



These men did not understand that. They loved him, they were loyal to him, they loved each other, they 
loved their own Scriptures, they had come to a new appreciation of them; but they were not ready for 
their work, because they had not seen what it would be. They had no conception of this new spiritual 
mission to which they were called. They did not understand the method by which God was about to work 
toward the ultimate consummation. They had heard him, had seen him, had come to love him, and 
believe in him; but they were absolutely ignorant of the next step in the programme of God; and they 
never did understand it until Pentecost, and the consequent interpretation by the Spirit of all the things 
that Jesus had said. 

In the next place notice their consequent inability to execute his commission. He had said to them that 
they were to be witnesses. But here they were in the upper room; of one accord; steadfast in prayer; 
happy in their mutual comradeships; constant in their loyalty; but quite unable to witness. They could do 
nothing to bear testimony to him until after Pentecost. 

And again — this is a debated point in interpretation — but my own conviction is that we have a 
revelation of their inefficiency for organization; that the election of Matthias was wrong. Their idea of 
what was necessary as a witness to the resurrection was wrong. They said that a witness must have been 
with them from the baptism of John. They thought a witness must be one who had seen Jesus prior to his 
ascension. As a matter of fact the most powerful incentive to witness was the seeing of Christ after 
resurrection, as when he arrested Saul of Tarsus on his way to Damascus. So their principle of selection 
was wrong. Their method of selection was also wrong. The method of casting lots was no longer 
necessary. Thus we have the wrong appointment of Matthias. He was a good man, but the wrong man for 
this position, and he passed out of sight; and when presently we come to the final glory of the city of 
God, we see twelve foundation stones, and twelve apostles’ names, and I am not prepared to omit Paul 
from the twelve, believing that he was God’s man for the filling of the gap. 

These men were perfectly sincere, proceeding on the lines of revealed truth, but they were ignorant of 
God’s next method; unable to bear their witness; unable to organize themselves for the doing of the 
work; and consequently needing the coming of the Paraclete. 

II. In conclusion, let us look at this last vision of Jesus "after the flesh." His last teaching was a 
correction; a promise; and a commission. He corrected them. He did not deny their hope that the 
kingdom should be restored to Israel. He only rebuked their curiosity, and in that last word he taught his 
disciples and his Church that they have nothing to do with the times and the seasons of Israel; nothing to 
do with dates and days and calendars and predictions. What, then, are they to do? First they are to 
recognize that for the doing of that to which he calls them, they need power: "Ye shall receive power 
after that the Holy Spirit is come upon you." Then follows the commission. He gathered the whole earth 
into his declaration of purpose. Beginning in Jerusalem, passing out through Judaea and Samaria, and at 
last reaching the uttermost part of the earth, they were to be witnesses. 

The last doing of Jesus after the flesh was that of vanishing. The last act was that of disappearing. As 
they looked upon him, he was received up, and so he vanished out of their sight. He did not go away; he 
went out of sight as to bodily presence. We are perfectly correct in using the word up — he was received 
up — that is, on to the higher level of life; the life that is higher than the merely material, and manifest, 
and localized, and limited. The man Jesus vanished from sight, but the Christ did not depart. He had said, 
"Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the age." 

The body in which he began to do and to teach passed out of their sight. It did not cease to be, but for 
their sakes it vanished to make way for the body in which he would continue to do and to teach, which is 
his Church, "the fulness of him that filleth all in all." The days of limited service were over, the days of 
unlimited service were about to begin. The body of earthly service passed out of sight, and the new body 
was there, not having come to birth and might, but waiting for the Pentecostal effusion. 


The Man of Nazareth is still a man in God’s universe. The terms up or down, far or near, we shall have 
to cancel when presently we drop this robe of flesh, and pass into the light and into the glory; but the 



Man of Nazareth will forever be the central point of manifestation, as he was in the world. The Christ of 
God, the Son of God, the Saviour, who wrought out into visibility, through his body, the infinite facts of 
the Divine Being and of human redemption, was still near to his disciples, but they must be trained to 
faith, and not to sight. Therefore he vanished. The last vision is that of the vanishing, but not that of 
departing, not of going 1 away. 

One other word. We see these men looking, gazing toward heaven. The cloud had enwrapped him, and 
he had gone, and yet they were gazing. Then there stood by them two men. We nearly always say angels, 
but the Bible says "Men." Perhaps they were Moses and Elijah, the men who appeared on the mount of 
transfiguration. Two men stood by them. They had lost one Man, the One was gone, but two were there. 
These two said, "Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye looking into heaven? This Jesus shall so come in like 
manner." The form that you have loved to look upon will yet be seen of your eyes. For to-day, he is out 
of sight; but he is not away from you. 

He had passed out of sight, but he knew how their hearts would break; he knew how difficult it would be 
to realize him when he was gone; and so he sent them a message out of the unseen. Two other men bore 
that message. What a startling thing it was! One Man had gone, but there were two. So they knew that 
the One was not lost. In a moment the two were also gonet. What had the disciples learned? That they 
knew nothing about that which was around them, save that at any moment the One might appear again. 

We do not understand it, but the fragrance of it is all about us, and whereas we worship the mystic, and 
the eternal, and the unseen Christ, we still work in comradeship with the Man of Nazareth. 

"Warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 

And love its Galilee.” 

Acts 2:1 

Ac 2:1-4 

THIS paragraph contains the story of the formation of the Christian Church. It is so familiar that 
probably all could recite it. Therefore we need do no more than glance at its details by way of 
introduction, and then pass to the consideration of some of the spiritual significances of this wonderful 
event. 

The time was the day of Pentecost, fifty days after Passover. The persons assembled, described as "they," 
were those named in the previous chapter — the eleven apostles, also Matthias, certain women, the 
virgin mother, and the brothers of Jesus. The actual place of their assembly is not named. Undoubtedly it 
was in the Temple. {Compare l u 24.52,53 Ac 1:14 Ac 2:1 Ac 2:46 } Upon this company of units, united by a common 
love for, and loyalty to, the departed Jesus, there came the mystic mystery of the baptism of the Spirit. 
Two symbols were given — one appealing to hearing, and the other to seeing. The symbol of sound — 

"a rushing mighty wind"; the symbol of sight — "tongues ... of fire," a plurality and a unity, the 
tongues were many; but the fire was One. 

These were but symbols, of no value save as signs for the moment. It is necessary to observe that fact, 
because there is always a hunger in the carnal heart for signs. These signs were material; to-day we do 
not need them; they were needed at the commencement. 

That which is of supreme importance is the experience described in the words: "They were all filled with 
the Holy Spirit." The Spirit was unseen and unheard. The wind was but Christ’s chosen symbol of that 
Spirit, and was not the Spirit; they did not hear the coming of the Spirit; they heard the sound as of the 
"rushing mighty wind"; and thus, the symbol which their Lord had used when he said to Nicodemus, 
"The wind bloweth where it will, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh. 



and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit," would remind them of his teaching, and 
emphasize the presence of the Spirit. The Spirit is not fire, and did not come in the fire they saw. That 
was the symbol granted; but never granted since, because unnecessary. The abiding fact was that of the 
Spirit filling these waiting souls. 

Then a new day dawned in human history, a new departure was initiated in the economy of God. Taking 
the Bible as the history of God’s dealings with men, there had never been anything like this before, 
though everything had looked toward it, waited for it, and hoped for it. 

When Peter preached his first great sermon in the power of the Pentecostal effusion, he interpreted its 
meaning by citing the ancient prophecy of Joel. Through all the Old Testament Scripture; in the types, 
and shadows, and whisperings; in the gleams of light, the songs of hope, and the visions of coming 
things; this is the event toward which men were looking. When Peter began to interpret the things in the 
midst of which he and the disciples found themselves, he said, "This is that which hath been spoken 
through the prophet." Up to this time there had been expectation, without realization. 

Not that the Spirit had been wholly absent from human affairs. The restoration of creation came by the 
ministry of the Spirit, brooding upon chaos, and producing cosmos. The Spirit is referred to over and 
over again in the study of the Old Testament, as clothing men with himself; clothing himself with men; 
coming in power upon individuals for the doing of mighty deeds; coming with sweet gentleness in the 
inspiration of art, in order that men might work cunningly in gold and silver and other things for the 
temple of God. 

But such a day as this had never dawned. This was the beginning of a new departure in the economy of 
God; not a new departure rendered necessary by the failure; of the past, but a new departure rendered 
necessary by the accomplishments of the past. Everything in the economy of God had been preparatory 
to this. This never could have been until this hour. But the hour had come; everything was accomplished; 
all the preparatory work was over, and there broke upon human history a new dawning; there began a 
new economy in the enterprises of God. 

In order to an understanding of all that is to follow in the book of the Acts of the Apostles, and in order 
to an understanding of all our own life and service, it is necessary for us to consider two matters; first, 
the new facts following Pentecost; and, secondly, the limitations of the Pentecostal age. 

We will tabulate the new facts following Pentecost, and consider them under three headings; the new 
facts as to the Christ; the new facts as to the Church; the new facts as to the world. 

In order to recognize the new facts as to the Christ, we must remind ourselves of the things prior to 
Pentecost concerning him. These we may very briefly summarize as the facts of the Incarnation, and the 
Decease. We use that word "decease" as it is used in the Gospel stories. One would much prefer to use 
our form of the Greek word, the Exodus. 

The Incarnation; — the fact of his coming, the mystery of his birth, his being, and his presence in human 
history; was an accomplished fact before Pentecost. So also was the Exodus, which included the Cross, 
the Resurrection, and the Ascension. 

In the Gospel of John, our Lord himself is reported as expressing the whole fact of his mission in these 
words, "I came out from the Father, and am come into the world: again, I leave the world, and go unto 
the Father." "I came out from the Father and am come into the world"; that is Incarnation. "Again I leave 
the world and go unto the Father"; that is a simple statement, thrilling with meaning, including in itself 
the mystery of his Cross, the victory of his Resurrection, and the glory of his Ascension; or briefly the 
Exodus. These things were all accomplished before Pentecost. The value of Incarnation is that of 
revelation; the value of the Exodus is that of redemption. He came to reveal; he came to redeem. He 
revealed by the Incarnation. He redeemed by the Exodus. 



The Incarnation was revelation. Let us take another word instead of revelation — exhibition. We 
associate the word with spectacular displays. Then let us take yet another word. It is a word which is 
coming into use for the same purpose, borrowed from the French — exposition. 

What then is an exhibition? It is the gathering together in one place, the focussing, of certain things from 
the far distances, in order that men may see and understand. What is an exposition? It is expository work, 
a method of revealing, a method of showing, a method by which men are brought face to face with 
things they would not otherwise understand. Perhaps the best illustration is found by going back to the 
first Exhibition of 1851, where the purpose, primarily, was not commercial as it now is; but that of the 
revelation of truths concerning other peoples, in order to produce unity of heart in the world. 

Before Pentecost there was Exposition. Jesus was himself the great Expositor; the Exhibition of God to 
men; also of heaven, of truth, and of all spiritual verities. That is not to say that the world had seen, or 
that the disciples had seen. One would be prepared to say they had neither seen nor understood. But there 
was the Exhibition, the Exposition, the Revelation in Christ, of all essential truth. 

We have seen exhibitions, and have never seen them. We have passed by the grounds, and have said to 
our friends: I saw the exhibition. But we never entered it. Or we have entered the gates, and have spent a 
few brief hours there; but we never saw it; we saw parts of it. 

God gave an Exposition of himself in human history by the way of the Incarnation, and men did not see 
it. This was before Pentecost. 

So also with the Exodus — the going out, the return to the Father by the Cross, by the Resurrection, by 
the Ascension. These things were all accomplished before Pentecost. Thus before Pentecost the Christ 
had revealed and redeemed. 

The new things which came with Pentecost were those of the administration of redemption in the actual 
lives of men; and the multiplication of the revelation through the lives in which redemption was 
administered. 

On the day of Pentecost, Christ by the coming of his Holy Spirit, was able to make over to trusting souls 
the actual value of his Cross, so that when the Spirit filled them, they were crucified with him, because 
he himself in them administered the value of his Cross. In that moment he was able to make over to them 
the virtue of his Resurrection, so that they began to live a life they could not live until the Spirit thus 
came to administer the power of his Resurrection. In that moment he won in them the victory of his 
Ascension, so that they began to love — to use Paul’s radiant phrase — "the things above." 

Thus Christ found by the coming of the Spirit the new and enlarged opportunity for which he had 
prepared by his own advent. This takes us back again to the opening phrase of the book, "The former 
treatise I made ... concerning all that Jesus began both to do and to teach." Now, by the Spirit, Christ, 
the Revealer and Redeemer, came to administer redemption in the actual experience of human souls, and 
so to multiply the revelation by the souls transformed into his own likeness. 

At this point, questions naturally arise. Were not these men born again before Pentecost? Was not 
Abraham born again? Were not the men of the old economy born again? The answer to that enquiry is, 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the Prophets, and the men of the old economy, were brought into 
true relationship with God upon the basis of their faith in him. Their faith in him received a reward, 
because of his faith in himself, and in the coming of the Christ. These men in their essential spiritual life 
were renewed, were born again, if you will. There is no objection to the word itself. That they received 
divine life there can be no doubt. 

But here upon the day of Pentecost, that which happened was not merely the renewal of the life of these 
men; it was the imparting to them of a new germ of life, a new principle of life, something they had 
never had before, that Abraham never had; there was given to them the life of the Christ, the Incarnate 



One; so that there came to these men that which made them one with him and with each other, and 
constituted then - membership in the Church of the first-born. 

Thus our first consideration merges into the second, and we may now speak of the new facts as to the 
Church. It is well that we remind ourselves that the word Church is in some senses an unfortunate one. 
The word Church is not true translation. It is a useful word, and one would not suggest that it be altered. 
But let us remember what it really means. This word Church which has passed into common speech, is a 
word, the root meaning of which is simply the Lord’s. The Greek word Ecclesia means an assembly. The 
word Church is a beautiful word applied to the Assembly, but it is not translation, it has not caught the 
meaning of the word of which it is supposed to be a translation. The word so translated is used in three 
relationships in the New Testament. We read of "The assembly in the wilderness," which is translated, 
"The Church in the wilderness." We read of "The assembly of God," which is translated, "The Church of 
God," and we read once of "The Assembly" in a heathen town, which is so translated. 

The word assembly in every instance refers to a select and gathered-out company, having certain 
qualifications, and being committed to certain work. The men who constituted the town assembly in a 
Greek city were all free men. To them was committed the welfare of others. They constituted a 
governing body, consisting of free men. That was the Greek use of the word. 

The Hebrew use of the word had reference to the Hebrew nation as the peculiar people of God. Christ 
thus took hold of a word in common use when he said "My Ecclesia." The Hebrew understood it; it 
meant one thing to him. The Greek understood it; it meant another thing to him. Gather the principles out 
of the Hebrew and Greek uses of the word, and combine them, and we find exactly what Christ meant 
when he said — My Assembly. He referred to his called-out ones, who, fulfilling certain qualifications, 
are committed to certain work. In that sense the Christian Assembly did not exist prior to Pentecost. 
Pentecost created the Assembly. 

Now let us glance at the previous conditions as we see them in the story of the Passover Feast, flu 22:1-34} 
because there we see the same men as we now see at the Pentecostal Feast. 

They were disciples; that is they were loyal to him as Master and Teacher. They were comrades; that is 
they were willing to stand by him as far as they were able, as he himself said, through all the process of 
his trial. They were servants; that is they were willing to run on his errands and deliver his message. All 
these things were they, before Pentecost. 

Then what was new as the result of the coming of the Spirit? Comprehensively, by that whelming of the 
Spirit, these men, disciples, friends, servants — outside the actuality of his life though loving and 
loyal — were made actually, though mystically, one with him in the very fact of his own life. They were 
made sharers of the life of the Christ. They had never been that before. They were sentimentally one with 
him, and that word is not used in an objectionable sense. They were emotionally one with him, agreeing 
with his ideals, consecrating themselves to him, yet separate from him, as all men had been separate 
from all teachers, and are still, except in this one case. Buddha, rare and wonderful soul, was never able 
to communicate his actual life to his disciples. Confucius, great and remarkable ethical teacher, was 
never able to communicate dynamic to the men who learned his ethic. Neither has any other teacher been 
able to do this in the history of the world. Prior to Pentecost the disciples were disciples, standing away, 
yet very near — I would not undervalue the nearness of those days — but they were not one with him. 

When the Spirit came, his actual life passed into their lives, and from that moment they were able to say 
what Paul himself expressed so graphically in the familiar language of the Galatian letter, "I have been 
crucified with Christ; and it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me: and that life which I now live 
in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself up for 
me." 


What did it do for them? Did it change the old relationships? By no means; it fulfilled them. They were 
still disciples, but they had a new vision. Not a new vision coming upon them from the outside, but a 



new vision coming from the actual shining in them of his life, so that they began to see as he sees. That 
is the mystery, the marvel, and the majesty, of Christianity. It is — when 1 see something, not which 
Christ interprets to me as from without; — many men see from without, and are reverent; — but when 
through these poor dim eyes of mine the light of his own vision illuminates all that is without, then 1 
know what Pentecost means. In half an hour after Pentecost they knew more about Jesus Christ than they 
had ever known before. Peter, the impetuous man to the end — for the Spirit never alters a man’s natural 
temperament — became the Apostle who proclaimed the Cross in Jerusalem, and gloried in it, because 
Christ looked through his eyes, and spoke with his tongue. That is the great mystery. 

Did these men cease to be the friends of Jesus? Surely not. They were still his comrades, not comrades 
standing by his side merely, but comrades by identity of life. He was in them. He suffered, and their 
suffering was his suffering. He rejoiced, and their rejoicing was his joy. He fought, and their fighting 
was his fighting. That was the great change. 

Were they no longer his servants? Surely his servants, but no longer sent from him, but the very 
instruments of his own going. Their hands became his hands to touch men tenderly; their feet, his feet to 
run on swift errands of God’s love; their eyes his eyes, to flame with his tenderness; themselves part of 
himself. 

This is mysticism. Christianity is mysticism. But if it be mysticism, it is fact. It is not scientific, it is not 
honest, to deny the mysticism, until you can otherwise account for the fact. Take the men, the fact of 
themselves, the changed outlook, the changed behaviour, the moral regeneration, the moral passion, the 
uplifting fervour, and account for it in any other way. 

As to the world. In the past there had been, as John beautifully puts it, the unapprehended Light — the 
Light never extinguished, always shining somewhere, and in measure in every man. In the Incarnation, 
the Light had come into the world. But now after Pentecost there was a new conviction for the world. 
"He, when he is come, will convict the world in respect of sin, and of righteousness and of judgment.” 
The Spirit of truth came to create the Assembly; and the world’s conviction of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment is to be accomplished by the Spirit, through the Church. Thus there came to the world this 
new conviction. The quality of the conviction was new; the weight of the conviction was new; the result 
of the conviction was new. 

There came also a new constraint by the Church; the constraint of his love shed abroad in the heart of the 
Assembly, and ultimately in the hearts of men outside, luring them; the constraint of the Church’s light 
shining in the dark places, revealing sin, and indicating the way to holiness; the constraint of the 
Church’s life poured out in sacrifice. The Church has won Christ’s victories by sacrifice, and in no other 
way. It is never until she is wounded that she wins. It is by weariness and death and suffering that she 
has cooperation with Christ. Wherever, in the distant places of the Mission field, in slum or suburb, the 
body of the Christ suffers, the life of the Christ is communicated to the world. By this way of Pentecost 
there came the dawning of a new day for the world; a day of new conviction and constraint. 

What then are the limits of the Pentecostal age? First of all as to Christ himself. His resources are 
limitless. While he was still in the world he said, "How am I straitened." He can say so no longer. In 
himself there is the ultimate and final and perfect revelation, and to borrow that exquisite phrase of the 
Old Testament, there is also "plenteous redemption." His resources are limitless for the doing of his 
work. 

But Christ is limited in his Body which is the Church. If the Assembly in those early days had been 
absolutely perfect in its loyalty, he was still limited. He cannot win the ultimate victory but through the 
perfecting of his Body. He was limited, therefore, through all those ages in his Body, the Church, for 
which in some senses no blame is to be attached to her, nor to any; it is part of a Divine process. 

In other senses, great blame is to be attached to her. He cannot reach China save through her. He cannot 
accomplish the puipose of his Word in Africa save through his Body. It is an appalling truth, a mystery; 



one cannot pretend to understand, but it is God’s method. Not by angels can he preach the reconciling 
Word, but through his Body, the Church; and the whole process of God to final victory is halted, in some 
respects necessarily, and properly, and rightly; in many respects unnecessarily, improperly and wrongly 
through his Body, the Church. 

That thought naturally merges into the next — the limitations of the Pentecostal age as to the Church. 
Here again, we must begin as we began before — the Church’s resources are limitless. But the Church is 
limited, first, in the necessity for growth. The Church is not even until this age a perfect instrument, 
because she has not grown to the measure of the stature of her fulness in Christ. That is a proper 
limitation. In the hurried fretfulness of our brief life we would fain hurry these things; but in calmer 
moments, when we rise into the consciousness of the eternity of God, we know that it is vulgarity that 
hurries, and so does poor work. The processes of God are necessarily slow to human thinking; but they 
move with absolute certainty to the ultimate goal. 

The Church is limited in the Pentecostal age when she grieves the Holy Spirit, when she quenches the 
Spirit. These are two significant words, "Grieve" — having to do with the matter of the Church’s life; 
"Quench" — having to do with the matter of the Church’s service. How often has the Church grieved the 
Spirit, quenched the Spirit, and so limited herself! This is the appalling thing, the thing that brings 
heartbreak! 

As to the world, what shall we say concerning limitation? Again we begin where we have begun in each 
case — the world has limitless resources in Christ. There is nothing the world needs that is not found in 
him. Everything needed, of social well-being, and political emancipation; everything that makes for the 
uplifting of the race, is in Christ. Limitless resources are in the world’s Redeemer. 

But the world is limited in the Church’s failure. That is not the world’s fault. If there be blood-guiltiness, 
it is upon the Church. 

But finally the world is limited in its own resistance, That is the third word in the Bible marking the 
forms in which the work of the Spirit may be hindered. "Resist," is a word not spoken to the Church, but 
to those outside. Men can resist. 

There has been no lessening of the resources. It is such a commonplace thing to say, and we all agree; 
but does the Church really believe it? Have we not some kind of subconscious heresy in our minds that 
Pentecost is passed, and that Pentecostal power has weakened in the process of the centuries? It is not so. 
The resources are as limitless now as they were in the dawning of that great day. The question for our 
hearts should be: Is Christ limited in us? If only by the necessity of our feebleness and our growth, we 
need have no anxiety, because God’s processes always seem slow. But if he is limited because we grieve 
or quench the Spirit, then it is necessary that judgment should begin at the House of God. We must 
repent, renounce, return. 

We need waste no time in talking about a revival in the world until there is a revival in the Church. It is 
when, within this mystic Assembly of the Christ, he is unlimited, allowed full sway by the indwelling 
Spirit, that the light will flame upon the darkness without, and the great victory will come. 

Is the world limited in us? If so, it is because the Christ is limited in us. "They were all filled with the 
Holy Spirit." Are we? And if not, why not? Let us leave the questions, as such, for our individual heart¬ 
searching. 

Acts 2:5 

Ac 2:5-13 

WITH this paragraph begins the story of the Church witnessing. In obedience to her Lord’s command 
she began in Jerusalem. The story of this witness in Jerusalem is that of the first things; and this lends 



charm and value to the study. We have in sequence: the first impression produced in Jerusalem; the first 
message delivered in the power of the Pentecostal effusion; the first opposition raised to the infant 
Church; the first attempt to realize the communism of the Christian Church; the first fearful and fiery 
discipline by which the Church was made pure; the first outbreak of persecution against the Church; the 
first Church organization in the setting apart of the deacons; and the first Christian martyr. 

As we study these, we shall discover the lines of Church life, and Church service, according to the will 
of the Spirit of God, who came to interpret the things of Christ, and realize them, in the Church, and 
through the Church in the world. 

Our present study is concerned with the first impressions produced by the witnessing Church. Let us 
follow two lines of consideration. First, the impressive facts; and secondly, the impressions made. The 
supreme matter in this study is not that of the facts, but that of the impressions. We have often been in 
danger, in reading this story of the Pentecostal effusion, of laying an undue emphasis upon the 
manifestations, to the forgetfulness of the impressions made. 

I. Let us first notice the impressive facts. 

Of these the first-named is that of "a sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind." Concerning this, Luke 
says: "Now there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, from every nation under heaven. And 
when this sound was heard, the multitude came together." 

There is no question whatever that this is a far more helpful translation than that which reads, "when this 
was noised abroad." To read it thus would seem to suggest that the multitude was gathered together when 
they heard about these people speaking with tongues; but that certainly is not the meaning of this 
statement. The Greek word here translated sound is never used for a rumour or a report. It is always used 
of some sound that arrests attention. The reference here undoubtedly is to the rushing mighty wind, 
which was heard throughout the whole city of Jerusalem. It was a startling sound, as of a hurricane. 

Luke describes it as coming "from heaven.” It was a descending hurricane, settling upon, and centring at, 
one place, the Temple where these men were assembled. Jerusalem heard it. It was this sound of a 
mighty rushing wind, marvellous, mysterious, that brought the multitude together. That was the first 
impressive fact; something outside the ordinary, something supernatural. 

But a still more impressive fact of that day to Jerusalem was that of the crowd of disciples. Jerusalem 
saw and heard a company of about one hundred and twenty men and women all "speaking" — probably 
all singing, or chanting — "the mighty works of God." This was the common subject of the ancient 
psalmody of the Hebrew people. This was the subject of Peter and this gathered company of men and 
women. But that did not arrest attention. That would not have startled any Jewish multitude. It was not 
the singing, it was not the things of which they sang, but it was that they, the gathered Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, heard with absolute distinctness and accuracy all 
they were singing, in their own tongue. In many tongues and dialects, with perfect distinctness, this 
chanting, this ecstatic utterance of the newly baptized company of disciples, broke upon the astonished 
and listening ear of that assembled multitude. "They were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance." 

All the references in Acts, Corinthians, and Ephesians, show that the exercise of tongues consisted of 
ecstatic utterance. These people were not preaching, they were praising; they were not indulging in set 
discourse, they were pouring out the rapture that filled their souls. In the filling of the Spirit there had 
come to them a new vision of their Lord; and a new consciousness of his life throbbing through their 
lives. They realized that all the hopes and aspirations of the past were being fulfilled. They knew that the 
river of God had come by the way of the altar, and that they were in the full flood tide of its healing and 
life-giving waters. They were praising God for his mighty works. 



Did they know they were speaking in other tongues? One cannot be at all sure that they did. Were they 
familiar with the tongues in which they were speaking? Probably not. They praised with a new 
inspiration, they poured out their songs, and lo, Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, sojourners from Rome, 
people from Mesopotamia, men of all dialects, listened; and they heard the songs in their own language, 
with perfect accuracy and distinctness. The Resurrection was the first note, in their singing, as it came to 
be the first note in apostolic preaching. One could almost wish that one could have listened to that first 
chanting of the Church, in which the singers set forth the mighty works of God. 

II. We may now consider the impressions made upon Jerusalem. "They were all amazed, and were 
perplexed, saying one to another. What meaneth this? But others mocking said, They are filled with new 
wine.” In that one statement we have a record of the first impression made by the Church in Jerusalem. It 
was a threefold impression. First, amazement; secondly, perplexity; thirdly, criticism. 

What was this amazement? It was mental arrest; not yet illumination. They did not know the meaning of 
what they heard and saw; but they wondered. Out of wonder worship is barn. Where wonder ceases 
worship ceases. Wonder is not worship, but it is the first movement toward worship. For the moment, 
Jerusalem was compelled to turn from other interests, to attend to this matter. It was only a beginning, 
but it was a beginning. For a brief hour or two at least, men left the schools, and the disputations, and the 
quarrellings, forgot their differences, and united in common amazement in the presence of something in 
their midst for which they could not account. The amazement was mental arrest, a compulsion laid upon 
the men of a city, to turn from all other matters, in wonder. 

As they observed, and as they listened, they were not only amazed, they were perplexed. If amazement is 
mental arrest, perplexity is mental defeat; not yet illumination. The amazement meant that they did not 
know. The peiplexity meant that they knew they did not know. There is no moment more hopeful to an 
intellectual soul than that in which it comes to the point of known ignorance. That is the opportunity for 
discovery. 

Men amazed, arrested, compelled to drop other matters to look and listen; men finding that when they 
look they cannot see everything, that when they hear they have missed some note, and are in the 
presence of a mystery they cannot fathom; are driven to enquire. That is an advance upon amazement. 

Perplexity was followed by criticism. Criticism, is mental activity. These men, amazed, perplexed, were 
compelled to come to some conclusion. They first stated the problem to be discussed: "What meaneth 
this?" Some of them arrived at a conclusion: "They are filled with new wine," which meant that they 
were drunk. They were much nearer the mark than appears at first sight. They had first been arrested, 
compelled to turn from other things to consider. They then were perplexed, defeated; they could not 
understand. Then the mind had become active. What is this? Took and listen. Took at the glory in the 
eyes. Listen to the abandonment in the voice. Mark the pulsating passion of these people. To some of 
them there could be but one explanation. They were drunk! 

They were nearer the truth than they knew, but they were exactly as far from it as hell is from heaven. 
What they said was a fair conclusion. Carefully observe Peter’s answer: "These are not drunken, as ye 
suppose" — that is, in the way you think. Compare this with Paul’s injunction in Eph 5:18. The one is a 
false and destructive method of attempting to realize life in its fulness. The other is the true and effective 
method. 

What is the relation of this story to the era in the midst of which we are living? 

First of all we must remember that these signs of the day of Pentecost were initial, and produced no final 
result. The gift of tongues exercised in the midst of the multitudes, to the astonishment of the multitude, 
and probably to the astonishment of the disciples also, brought nothing to a conclusion. It did not 
produce conviction, either of sin, or concerning Christ. It needed prophecy to complete it. It created the 
opportunity for prophecy. Directly it had produced the impressions referred to, of amazement, and 
perplexity, and criticism, Peter prophesied. Mark the relationship between tongues and prophecy, and see 



the perfect harmony of this revelation with what Paul taught, when he said, "I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that I might instruct others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue." 
Prophecy is the final method for bringing conviction, and accomplishing the will of God. 

All this was initial; and it was incomplete. It was necessary as a sign, to arrest the attention of Jerusalem. 
With the development of the spiritual fact, the necessity for signs passed away. In this connection it is 
well to remember Christ’s attitude toward signs. Men have always sought them. Evil and adulterous 
generations are forever saying, Show us a sign; and the Christ is forevermore saying. There shall be no 
sign given unto you. The sign is the occasional thing, the thing better done without. Christ said to his 
own disciples, "Believe me." That was his great appeal. "Or else," he continued — if you cannot do that, 
if that is too large a thing, and too high a thing, and too noble a thing at first — "believe me for the very 
works’ sake." The signs were evidences, made necessary in order to arrest attention, but they never 
produced conviction. That comes through prophesying in the power of the Spirit. At the beginning there 
must be the mighty sound out of heaven; this arresting thunder of a great wind; these strange and 
wonderful and yet distinct ecstatic utterances in all tongues; but these can accomplish nothing beyond 
arousing attention. They were Divine, directly and positively; but they were transient, never repeated 
because never needed. 

What then are the abiding values of this story? The Spirit-filled Church always presents to the world 
supernatural phenomena, producing amazement, perplexity, criticism. These phenomena vary according 
to the needs of the time. In the book of the Acts of the Apostles they changed immediately. We shall find 
as we go through the book, that wherever the messengers of Christ came — the Spirit-filled witnesses — 
something happened, something that startled men, something that produced exactly the same results as 
were produced at first by the Pentecostal tongues. Presently it was a lame man healed. Again it was the 
shaking of a prison, and the releasing of Apostles. Presently it was the privileges of the new 
fellowship — men desired to join the new fellowship who had not submitted to the one Lord. Again it 
was the death of a man. Stephen was bruised and battered, and made bloody with stones. Look at his 
face! There shone the light that never was on land or sea. It was supernatural dying. There was one fine, 
scholarly, clean, sincere, young Pharisee saw that face, and never lost its effect. He was amazed, he was 
perplexed, he was critical; and then he was converted. Presently it was the apostolic work in Samaria, 
and Simon Magus wanting to buy a partnership with Peter and John. Again it was Paul’s conversion, and 
its effect upon Lestus, upon Lelix, upon Agrippa. 

Amazement, perplexity, criticism; these were the effects produced by the tongues. God has many 
methods of producing these effects; but the real value of the method which startles, is always that of the 
effect it produces, and of the opportunity it creates for prophesying. 

If these impressions are not produced, it is because the Church is not Spirit-filled. Is the Church of God 
amazing the city, perplexing the city, making the city criticize? The trouble too often is that the world is 
not at all amazed, not at all perplexed, not at all critical; because there is nothing to amaze, to perplex, to 
criticize. The work of the Church is to be Spirit-filled, and amaze the city, and perplex the city, and make 
the city listen. Are we doing it? Thank God yes, sometimes! 

With much truth it may be added that there is only one criticism that is worth anything; the criticism of 
the world that is of value is that criticism in which it says that the Church is drunk! Has any one ever 
charged you with being drunk with your Christianity? Oh God, how seldom men have thought us drunk. 
We lack the flashing eye, and the pulsating song, and the tremendous enthusiasm of an overwhelming 
conviction. That is what the city needs to produce the amazement, the perplexity, and the criticism which 
create the opportunity for prophesying. 

Our responsibility is not that of endeavouring to reproduce past phenomena. One need not be at all 
anxious to hear men talking in other tongues, who have been too lazy to learn them. There is a whole 
philosophy in that passing remark. The Church had not had time to learn the languages then, and so 
spiritual equipment was provided to meet the need of the mixed multitudes. A minister in New York 
once said in my hearing that New York presented a grave problem because all nations and languages are 



found there. But surely that is a Pentecostal opportunity. We have not the gift of tongues, but we have 
time to learn the languages. God never makes up by miraculous intervention what man lacks through 
laziness. 

The Church’s responsibility is that her members be so Spirit-filled that the Spirit may be able to produce 
the new phenomena required to startle this age. The Church has been far more anxious about emperors, 
and states, and wealth, and theologies, and organizations, than about the Spirit, It is the Church Spirit- 
filled which makes the city amazed, peiplexed, critical. That is the Church’s opportunity for preaching. 
What is the use of Peter preaching when the world is not amazed? The psychic moment for preaching 
comes when the city is amazed, perplexed and critical, as the result of the living testimony of the Spirit- 
filled Church. Then upon the astonished ear of the amazed people the Word will fall as thunder and as 
benediction, and results will be produced. Our responsibility then is only that of seeing to it that we are 
filled with the Spirit. 

Acts 2:14 

Ac 2:14-47 

IN this paragraph we have the account of the first Pentecostal message, and of the results following its 
delivery. The passage is full of importance; both in its revelation of the true method and subject matter of 
preaching; and in the picture it presents of the things that follow such preaching. In our present study we 
take a general survey of the whole; considering the message as to its method and its matter; and glancing 
at the results, both immediate and continuous; postponing the actual things said in the power of the 
outpoured Spirit to this amazed, perplexed, and critical audience gathered together in Jerusalem. 

I. Let us first of all notice the method of this discourse, in which so far as principles are concerned, we 
have a revelation of what preaching ought to be. 

We will notice first, the matters which may be described as physical; secondly, the mental; finally and 
supremely, the spiritual. 

The first of these need not detain us long. They are all contained in the statement: "Peter, standing up 
with the eleven, lifted up his voice, and spake forth unto them." 

That is a perfect and final lesson in elocution for every man called to preach. "Standing up with the 
eleven." This in itself was a new method. It was not the method of the Rabbis. Jesus had significantly 
said to his disciples, before leaving them, that they were not to be called Rabbi. They were no longer to 
be teachers merely, they were to be heralds. Teachers sat; heralds stood. 

It is quite unnecessary to make any comment upon the next phrase — "He lifted up his voice." If three 
thousand are to hear, it is no use speaking for thirty to hear. The voice must reach the listener who is 
furthest away. 

The next phrase is equally important. "He spake forth." The Greek word means that he enunciated 
clearly; there was a correct articulation, so that every man in the crowd could understand. This particular 
word occurs on two other occasions. The first is in the second chapter when it is said that they spake 
with other tongues "as the Spirit gave them utterance." The other case is — when Paul, standing before 
Agrippa pleading his cause, replied to the interruption of Festus by saying, "I am not mad, most excellent 
Festus, but speak forth words of truth and soberness." In each case the idea is that of clear enunciation. 
Thus the first Christian preacher stood up as a herald; lifted up his voice so that the whole multitude 
might hear; and articulated with perfect distinctness. 

Finally, and by no means of least importance is the declaration that he "spake forth unto them." 



Preaching too often to-day is preaching before people, rather than preaching to them; and there is all the 
difference in the world between the two methods. 


It is not very long ago that in a ministerial conference I heard a minister say that years ago the work of 
the Christian preacher was that of a combat, in which he wrestled with souls, and compelled them to 
obedience; and he lamented that the days had passed. He was right in his regret, if he was right in his 
conclusion that such days had passed. That is the work of the Christian preacher; even though he have 
ability to instruct intellectually; even though he be able to move emotionally; if his preaching end with 
the intellect, or with the emotion, then his preaching is a disastrous failure. 

We pass now to consider the mental method of this preaching. Notice in the first place that Peter 
recognized their right to enquire. This will be made perfectly clear by observing a simple word and its 
place in this narrative. I refer to the word this. "Be this known unto you." {Ac 2 :i 4 } "This is that which hath 
been spoken through the prophet Joel." {Ac2:16} "He hath poured forth this." {Ac 2 : 33 } 

The assembled crowd when they became critical said, "What meaneth this ?" In their use of the word 
"this" was included all they saw and heard; the things that amazed and peiplexed them; the sound of the 
wind; the strange, and to them, grotesque vision of a company of people hilarious, ecstatic, praising, 
singing; and then that strange and compelling wonder, that as these people sang or praised, all those 
gathered about them, understood them in their own tongues, Parthians and Medes, and Elamites, and so 
on. 

Now said the crowd, "What meaneth this!" 

When Peter commenced his address he said, "Ye men of Judaea, and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be 
this known unto you"; by which he meant, 1 am about to explain this: I am about to answer your enquiry. 
He then contradicted their foolish attempt to answer their own question. Some of them had said: "These 
men are filled with new wine." Peter answered, "These are not drunken as ye suppose, seeing it is but the 
third hour of the day." The third hour of the day was the hour of sacrifice, and men neither ate nor drank 
until that hour. Having replied to this false suggestion, he proceeded to explain that which had perplexed 
them: "This is that which hath been spoken by the prophet Joel.” In these words he related the things 
seen, to the ancient predictions. 

He then traced the history of Jesus of Nazareth, ending with the declaration, "He hath poured forth this." 

The whole message proceeded upon the assumption of the right of the multitude to ask an explanation. 
"What meaneth this?" was an honest and proper question. "These men are filled with new wine," was a 
blundering attempt to get at the truth. Peter was not angry with them. He was neither angry with them for 
their mistake, nor for their attempt to discover. He said, "Be this known unto you." Listen, I will explain; 
this is not so strange as you think; "this is that which hath been spoken through the prophet Joel," your 
own prophet; and moreover Jesus of Nazareth whom you all know, "He hath shed forth this." The first 
note of the mental mood of the Christian preacher must be that of his recognition of the right of men to 
enquire, and a willingness on his part to answer their enquiry. 

But again, the apostle made his appeal to the things they knew. This we have already seen, but it is of 
special importance, and so we return to it. He began his explanation of the things they did not know, by 
taking them back to the things with which they were familiar. 

This is that of which your own prophet wrote. This is the outcome of the life and death and resurrection 
of the Man Jesus, whom you know. 

This is the true art of preaching, whether it be in London, or Bombay; whether it be in the heart of 
Africa, or in the midst of the wealthiest civilization, matters nothing. At Athens, quote your Greek poets; 
make the barbarians at Lycaonia put Jupiter and Mercury into contrast with Jehovah. Begin with the 
things men know. 



The Christian preacher must always recognize that there is a light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world; that God has never left humanity utterly without witness. Therefore the true preacher and 
the true missionary begin with the things known, and show their relationship to the Christ. 

Observe in the next place, that there was in this address an orderly statement of truth. We will only refer 
to it, now, for we shall examine it more carefully in future studies. Beginning with the words, "Jesus of 
Nazareth," the whole truth concerning Christ was declared in orderly sequence. 

The final fact to be noticed in the mental method of the sermon is that the ultimate proclamation was that 
of the Lordship of Christ. "Let all the house of Israel, therefore know assuredly, that God hath made him 
both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified." 

Such was the mental method of the sermon — recognizing their right to enquire; appealing to the things 
they knew; making an orderly statement of truth; and, finally, appealing by the proclamation of the 
Lordship of Christ. 

The spiritual method is of supreme importance, yet it perhaps needs the least exposition because it is so 
patent. We observe, first, Peter’s ready obedience to the Spirit. Christ had said to him, and to the rest, not 
above two weeks before, "When the Holy Spirit is come upon you ... ye shall be my witnesses.” The 
Spirit came, and immediately the spiritual method of preaching was that of quick and ready and direct 
obedience to the Spirit, seizing the opportunity created by the amazement, perplexity, and criticism of 
the crowd, and declaring his message. 

But notice also, the conviction of this preacher. It was the conviction of clear vision, resulting from the 
illumination of the Spirit. Not once in all the course of that first sermon do we find such phrases as: In all 
probability, or It is reasonable to suppose. There is not a nebulous statement in this message from 
beginning to end. It is positive, convinced, courteous declaration. 

The courage of the preacher is equally patent. The crowds were amazed, perplexed, critical; but all the 
rulers were opposed to the Nazarene heresy, and he began by naming Nazareth. Peter now confronted the 
great mass of the people gathered from Judaea and from far and near, and he said boldly: "Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God unto you ... God hath made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus 
whom ye crucified." It was the courage of spiritual conviction, resulting from the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The mental orderliness of statement, to which we have referred, was the result of spiritual illumination. 
To every man who heard, a double witness was borne; the witness of the man, and the witness of the 
constraining Spirit of God. When the Sadducean opposition began, the rulers said to him: How dare you 
preach when we have forbidden? Carefully notice his answer, "We must obey God rather than 
men ... we are witnesses of these things; and so is the Holy Spirit." 

The last spiritual note is that of victory. This was manifested finally in the multitude who believed; but 
its first manifestation was in the preacher. The Spirit of God, who had come with the sound and symbol 
of the wind and the fire, turned this cringing, fearful man of seven weeks ago, into a prophet, an apostle, 
an evangelist of the new age, and made him victorious in the delivery of his first message. 

II. Lastly let us briefly notice the matter of the sermon. Peter commenced with the Old Testament 
Scriptures; and there is evident a fine sense of fitness in his selection of the passage from Joel; Joel who 
was either the earliest or the latest of the prophets, and whose message concerning the Spirit is more 
clear than any other of the ancient prophecies. This is the message Peter chose. Of that message he 
quoted part which was fulfilled immediately; part which is being fulfilled now; and part which is yet to 
be fulfilled. The day of the Lord has not come, and the signs of its coming are not yet. He quoted all the 
prophecy, because he knew that with the descent of the Spirit consequent upon the exaltation of the 
Christ, the movement had commenced, though it would take millenniums to work itself out to finality. 



He then proceeded to declare the things of Christ. We will only name them. 


The fact of Jesus: "Jesus a man." 

The perfection of his manhood, and the work of his ministry: "approved of God unto you, by mighty 
works and wonders and signs." 

The Death of Jesus: "Him being delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye 
by the hand of lawless men did crucify and slay." 

The Resurrection of Jesus: "It was not possible that he should be holden of it." 

His exaltation and reception of the Spirit: he is exalted, he is glorified, he has received from the Father 
the gift of the Spirit. 

His activity: "He hath poured forth this." 

The results were immediate and continuous. The immediate were those of conviction and enquiry; 
instruction and exhortation; obedience and addition. Men said, "What shall we do?" Peter answered them 
immediately, and led them forward. 

The continuous results were those of the new ordinances; the new fellowship; the new experience; and 
the growth; to all of which we shall return. 

From this general survey we can only gather broad applications. As to the Christian message, we learn 
that it is wholly a proclamation of what God has to say to men. The Word written — Joel’s prophecy; the 
Word living — Jesus of Nazareth; but always what God has to say to men. The business of the Christian 
preacher is to tell men what God has to say to them. The business of the preacher is not to speculate, or 
to attempt to evolve from the appearances of the hour some underlying truth. He is to come to the age 
saying to it, "Thus saith Jehovah." 

This address reveals the further fact that the preacher deals with the spiritual, and produces spiritual 
results. He does not begin at the circumference of things, but at the centre. But he affects the uttermost 
circumference, by beginning at the centre. He says to individual men, Crown the Christ who is at the 
right hand of God; and then from that central point readjust all your life, correct everything. 

Finally we learn from this study that the Christian messenger must know by experience, or he cannot 
preach; that he must be filled with the Spirit if there are to be any results from his preaching; and that he 
must be wise, for "he that winneth souls is wise.” 

Acts 2:16 

Ac 2:16-21 

THE brief and incomplete statement, "This is that," constitutes a key to this passage, in which we have 
the first movement in Peter’s answer to the enquiry of the amazed, perplexed, and critical multitude — 
"What meaneth this?" Recognizing their right to enquire, and taking advantage of the opportunity which 
that enquiry afforded him, the apostle first took them back to the prophetic writings with which, they 
were familiar, and so reminded them that in these prophecies these things were foretold "This is that 
which hath been spoken through the prophet Joel." 

The similarity between the manifestations predicted, and those being witnessed, was marked; and so 
Peter was able to remind them of the predicted cause — "I will pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh"; 
and thus to claim that, as explaining what was passing around them, rather than the filling of new wine, 



as some of them had suggested. "What meaneth this?" said they; and some of them mocking made a 
guess: These men are drunken — "filled with new wine." 


This relation between the Pentecostal effusion and the ancient prophecy is of interest to us also. Taking 
the brief phrase, "This is that" as text, these are our divisions: first, "That"; secondly, "This." We will 
look back to the ancient prophecy; and then we will observe the fulfilment of it in its first manifestation, 
and in its suggestiveness as to the age of the Spirit. 

I. In considering this prophecy which Peter quoted upon the day of Pentecost we will first take a broad 
survey of the whole book, considering the context as well as the text. 

It is difficult to place the prophecy of Joel with historic accuracy, but we may say with practical certainty 
that he was either the earliest, or nearly the last of the prophets. He makes no reference to Cyrus, to the 
Assyrians, or to the Chaldeans. He but mentions Tyre, Zidon, and Philistia. He makes no reference 
throughout the whole of his message to idolatry, or to corruption. He refers throughout the whole of the 
prophecy to the Temple services as being maintained. He is quite silent as to kings or princes, but 
constantly refers to leaders and to priests. He has none of the scorn for sacrifice which marks the writings 
of other prophets; on the contrary he mourns that through the locust plague there are no offerings to 
bring to the Temple. A number of passages found in the prophecy of Joel are also found in other books; 
which suggests that he quoted from them, or they from him. It is agreed that the prophecy could not have 
been uttered during the period covered by the prophets from Amos to Zechariah. It must have been 
earlier or later. This particular reference to the work of the Spirit, which is so peculiarly clear, concise, 
definite, positive; was either one of the earliest or one of the latest, and was in itself inclusive. Ezekiel 
said much concerning the work of the Spirit of God under different figures; Isaiah made clear reference 
to the coming of the Spirit; but in all the ancient writings there is no passage quite as precise, as definite, 
as positive, as this paragraph which Peter selected for quotation upon the day of Pentecost. Either it was 
the earliest utterance of prophecy, concerning the dispensation of the Spirit, which served as inspiration 
to those which followed; or else it was the last, gathering up into clear statement all the things that had 
been said. 

But now, what is the burden of the whole prophecy of Joel? Joel was first of all impressed by a plague of 
locusts, which had swept over the country, devastating everything. The men of the time were conscious 
of the calamity, but were not connecting it with their relationship to the throne of God. Just as to-day 
some plague, some catastrophe, some war, will occupy the thought of men, they will be deeply interested 
in it; but will fail to climb the heights, and interpret the events of the hour in their relation to the throne 
of God. 

This however is precisely what Joel did. His prophecy was based upon the actual locust plague. He first 
called the people to contemplation. He made his appeal to the old men; he made his appeal to memory; 
he made his appeal to the drunkards; he made his appeal to the young. He called all to contemplation, 
and then declared that this visitation of the locust plague was an activity of the day of the Lord, that God 
was proceeding in judgment against them on account of their sin. He next called them to humiliation, as 
well as to contemplation. 

When he had observed the things in the midst of which he lived, and interpreted their meaning to his age; 
he predicted another j udgment, and used the past as illustrating that which was imminent, employing the 
locusts as symbolic of the armies coming upon them in battle and judgment. 

In both these connections he indicated the Divine judgment, and announced the Divine grace. He told the 
people that if they would repent and humble themselves before God, he would spare them. So far, the 
prophecy seems to be of little interest to us. But now, the prophet said, "And it shall come to pass 
afterward." Verse twenty-eight of chapter two in our Bible, is verse one of chapter three in the Hebrew 
Bible. Those who rearranged these chapter divisions thought they knew better than the Hebrews. They 
did not. Our arrangement at least seems to suggest that what now followed was to take place 
immediately. As a matter of fact the word "afterward" shows that the prophet now climbed a little higher, 



and looked into the distances, and from that moment to the end, was uttering a prophecy of things that he 
saw far away. As he thus looked far ahead he saw a movement remarkable, strange, different from 
anything that had been seen in the history of his own people: "I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh." 

The prophet had risen above his own times, above the immediate future, and he saw, what he described 
in the words, "I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy; 
your old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see visions, and also upon the servants and upon 
the handmaids in those days, will I pour out my Spirit." 

In these words every prejudice of the Hebrew was attacked. The Spirit was not to be poured upon the 
Hebrew nation only, but "upon all flesh," The right to prophesy was not to be the peculiar privilege of 
priests, or Levites, or men, but "your sons and your daughters shall prophesy." It was not to be the 
peculiar privilege of sons and daughters, but servants and handmaids were to be among the prophets. 
There was to be an effusion of the Spirit of God upon all the race. There was to be an outpouring of the 
Spirit of God that should give men and women the power of prophesying. There was to be a bestowment 
of the Spirit of God, that should sweep out caste, and give slaves the high honour of proclaiming the 
spiritual mysteries. 

What more did he see? "And I will show wonders in the heavens, and in the earth, blood, and fire, and 
pillars of smoke. The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, before the great and 
terrible day of Jehovah cometh. And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call on the name of 
Jehovah shall be delivered; for in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem there shall be those that escape, as 
Jehovah hath said, and among the remnant those whom Jehovah doth call. For, behold, in those days, and 
in that time, when I shall bring again the captivity of Judah and Jerusalem, 1 will gather all nations." 

Now the prophet saw far beyond the Pentecostal effusion. He was still looking on, and in his vision, 
century merged into century, and age lay beyond age, in strange and wonderful perspective. Looking to 
the final things, he saw that God will bring again the captivity of Judah and Jerusalem; will gather Israel 
from its scattered position o’er all the world, and will bring it back to the place of privilege and power 
and responsibility. This, God has never done yet. That prophecy is not fulfilled. 

To summarize. Joel stood in local circumstances, and saw the locust plague as an act of God; and so 
interpreted it to his age. He then rose to a higher height of vision, and saw that the outcome of their sin 
must be a new judgment, and declared that it was coming. He then climbed still higher, and saw the age 
of the Spirit poured upon all flesh; the age when sons and daughters and bondservants and bondmaidens 
prophesy; the age when the old men dream dreams, and young men see visions. Then he said, before the 
day of the Lord come, there shall be signs on the earth and in the heavens, blood, and fire, and pillars of 
smoke; and during that day of signs, whoever calls on the name of the Lord shall be delivered. 

In Joel’s prophecy then we have a description of the whole dispensation of the Spirit; its 
commencement — "I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh"; its characteristics — "Your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see visions, and also 
upon the servants and upon the handmaids in those days will 1 pour out my Spirit"; its consummation — 
before the great day of the Lord come — "I will shew wonders in the heavens." 

Thus, according to this prophecy, the dispensation of the Spirit is not measured. There is no time given. 

It opens with the pouring out of the Spirit upon all flesh. Its characteristics are those of prophecy and 
vision. It will end with supernatural signs. 

When on the Day of Pentecost, the multitudes amazed, perplexed, critical, enquired, "What meaneth 
this?" Peter answered, "This is that which hath been spoken by the prophet Joel." 

According to this ancient prophecy, upon which the apostle of the new economy set his seal, what do we 
mean when we speak of the Day of Pentecost? The Day of Pentecost historically, was the day upon 
which the Spirit was poured upon all flesh. The day of Pentecost dispensationally, is that whole period 



following, during which the true characteristics are those of prophecy, and of dreams and visions. The 
Day of Pentecost finally, is that period when, before the final acts begin, supernatural signs will indicate 
the end of the period, and the approach of God’s new and last method with the world. 

Where then are we placed now? The dawn has passed away. The day is proceeding. The darkness has not 
yet come. Dawn: "I will pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh." Day: "Your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams, yea, and on 
my servants and on my handmaidens in those days will I pour forth of my Spirit; and they shall 
prophesy." Darkness: "The great and notable day ... the sun turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood." That has not yet come. 

This prophetic teaching should make us cease speaking of the day of Pentecost as though it were passed. 
This is the day of Pentecost. The dawn has passed, but who regrets the dawn when the sun has climbed 
to the heavens? Sometimes we think that it is westering; that the shadows are already about us. It would 
seem that we are approaching the end of this dispensation of grace; but there is no sorrow in our heart, 
there is no regret. We do not believe that this dispensation is the last activity of God for the world. Our 
hope is also in the movements that lie beyond it; in the fact that he will gather Judah to Jerusalem, and 
Israel to himself, and in other ways proceed to the accomplishment of his purpose. The whole subject is 
not for consideration now, but what it is important to remember is that this very age in which we live and 
serve, is part of God’s plan, but not the whole of it. It is an integral part of the whole. God has never 
been trying experiments with humanity. He has been moving surely, certainly on, and this age in which 
we live and serve is part of a larger whole. We need not sigh for the dawn; we thank God for it, and the 
story of its breaking always fascinates us. We need not waste time looking for the ending of the age; for 
ere it come there will be supernatural signs that herald its approach. 

In concluding this study, let us glance at the characteristics of this day of the Spirit. It is the Day of the 
Spirit poured forth. The Spirit has been associated with all human history. We begin our Bible with the 
Spirit: "In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. And the earth was waste and void; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep; and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters." All 
the way through we find the Spirit — clothing himself with a man, clothing a man with himself, 
inspiring men to be cunning workers in gold and silver for the making of the Tabernacle. In all the past 
the Spirit is discovered, coming, departing; visiting, retiring. As, over the original chaos he brooded for 
the production of the new cosmos, so over the processional chaos, he was ever brooding, until there 
came the Word made flesh, conceived in the womb of the virgin by the Holy Spirit. The day of Pentecost 
was not the day when the Spirit of God began. It was the day in which the Spirit was "poured forth." It 
was the day of a definite and specific beginning. The Spirit of God was to be no longer a Visitor, 
dwelling with lonely men and individual souls, but poured out in all fulness. 

But again, the Spirit was "poured forth upon all flesh." Take the Old Testament, and observe the 
recurrence of the phrase "all flesh." It is sometimes used — once in Daniel, and notably in other of the 
prophetic writings — in reference to all animal life from the lowest to the highest; but where it is used 
evidently of human beings, it always refers to all human beings. The phrase "all flesh" is never used in 
the Old Testament of one nation, not even of the Hebrew nation. It is never used in any smaller 
application than to the whole of humanity. The Spirit was poured upon all flesh. That is, there is a sense 
in which on the day of Pentecost the Spirit of God came into relationship with the whole of humanity. 
Concerning the Christ, through whom the Spirit was poured upon all flesh, it is written: "In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God ... And the Word became 
flesh.” Now that is not merely a description of the individuality of the Man of Nazareth; it is the generic 
term, showing that he came into contact with the whole race. When he became flesh, he took not on him 
the nature of angels; he laid hold upon human nature. When he became flesh, he became a member, not 
merely of the Hebrew race, but of the human race. Presently, when his work as representative of the race 
was accomplished, and he had ascended on high, the Spirit was poured upon that whole race into union 
with which he had come, when he was made flesh. 



The Spirit is upon all flesh for clearly defined puiposes. He is on all flesh to convict of sin, of 
righteousness, of judgment. He is in the human race as the power that hinders evil, and he will hinder 
until he be taken out of the way. 

The characteristics of the Day of the outpoured Spirit are those of visions, dreams, and prophesying. 

What is a vision? Something seen by a watcher. What is a dream? Something seen by a sleeper. Visions 
are for the young men, who should be watching. Dreams are for the old men, who should be resting. 

The New Testament prophet is a witness in speech, and the prophets are to be men and women, bond and 
free. This Spirit came to scorch and burn and destroy the false divisions which existed; he came to 
recognize humanity, irrespective of caste or sex; sons and daughters, bondslaves and bondmaidens. 

What are the things we need to fear supremely? First, silence. If we cannot speak — not necessarily to a 
crowd — for our Master, wherever the opportunity is given, then we should be afraid. The Spirit was 
poured out to give us power to prophesy. Let us be very afraid of silence. 

We need also to fear if there is an absence of visions and dreams. If we have no dreams and no visions, 
why not? It is because we are not responsive to the Spirit. If we do not do this, it is not merely that we 
fail. We limit God; for the marvellous and matchless mystery of the Pentecostal age is this that while the 
Spirit is on all flesh, he waits for a partner, and the partner must be a man, a woman, a child. God bring 
us into fellowship that we may give his message and hasten the Kingdom. 

Acts 2:22 

Ac 2:22-36 

THE more carefully this first message delivered in the power of the outpoured Spirit is pondered, the 
more wonderful does it appear. We have considered the first section, summarized in the words, "This is 
that.” We may now proceed to the study of the second section summarized in the words, "He hath poured 
forth this." In this section there are three things of preeminent importance. 

Peter first traced the process which culminated in Pentecost, beginning with the words, "Jesus of 
Nazareth"; and ending with the words, "He hath poured forth this." 

In reading the section we notice how much of it, in some senses, is in parenthesis. At verse twenty-five, 
with the words, "For David saith concerning him," we are conscious of the fact that Peter departed for 
the time being, from the main line of his statement, as he quoted from the Psalms, and proceeded to 
make application of what he quoted. At verse thirty-two he practically repeated what he had already said 
in verse twenty-four, "Whom God raised up," in the words, "This Jesus did God raise up." The whole of 
that paragraph then (verses twenty-five to thirty-two) is in parentheses. I do not suggest that it is 
unimportant, but rather supremely important, showing that the apostle was dealing with what we may 
speak of as the pivotal fact in the mission of Jesus. This, indeed, is the second thing of value in this part 
of the discourse. 

Then finally, having traced the process that culminated in Pentecost, and having parenthetically taken 
time to deal with the pivotal fact of the Resurrection, he made the Pentecostal proclamation, Jesus is 
Lord, and Christ. 

Our present meditation is concerned with the process which culminated in the outpouring of the Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost. The apostle distinctly indicated seven stages in the process. 


He began by naming the Person, perfectly familiar in this way at least, to the crowds that were round 
about him: "Jesus of Nazareth." 



He next said that this Man, Jesus of Nazareth, had been demonstrated as a perfect Man in their midst; — 
"a Man approved of God unto you by mighty works and wonders and signs, which God did by him in 
the midst of you, even as ye yourselves know." 

He then referred to the death of this Person in terms full of significance: "Him, being delivered up by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye by the hand of lawless men did crucify and slay." 

He then declared that this selfsame Person was raised from the dead: "Whom God raised up, having 
loosed the pangs of death; because it was not possible that he should be holden of it." 

He then affirmed that the Person so raised from the dead was exalted: "Being therefore by the right hand 
of God exalted." 

He then announced that the Person so exalted had received in some peculiar and special manner the 
fulfilment of the ancient promise of Jehovah: "Having received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Spirit." 

He finally declared that this selfsame Person poured forth the Spirit: "He hath poured forth this, which ye 
see and hear." 

To more briefly summarize the stages: The apostle spoke of the Person; his demonstrated perfection; his 
death; his resurrection; his exaltation; his reception of the Spirit; his bestowal of the Spirit. 

Of these, the central fact is that of resurrection. Three precede it: The being and Person of Jesus of 
Nazareth; his perfection; his death by the way of the Cross. Three follow it: his exaltation to the right 
hand of power; his reception of the Spirit; his pouring forth of that Spirit upon the waiting disciples. 

Thus, at the heart of the mission of Jesus is the fact of the Resurrection. 

Now let us consider these seven stages. We will attempt to do so by dealing with each of the sentences. 

Peter commenced by the use of a phrase which was familiar to the men who listened, "Jesus of 
Nazareth." He thus designated the Person, upon whom he would fix attention. In doing so he appealed to 
the knowledge of his hearers. The fame of Jesus had spread far and wide. Very many had seen him. 
Multitudes of those who had never seen him had yet heard of him. He had become widely known by this 
peculiar designation, "Jesus of Nazareth." So far as our records reveal, Philip first made use of it. When 
speaking to Nathanael he said, "We have found him, of whom Moses in the Law, and the Prophets wrote, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Joseph." This designation arrested the attention and aroused the criticism of 
Nathanael who said, "Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?" Presently a demon-possessed man 
looked into the face of Jesus and said, "What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth?" Later on 
in his ministry, as he entered Jerusalem, on what we speak of as the triumphal occasion, the multitudes 
said, "Who is this?" The Galilean crowd in triumph answered, "This is the prophet Jesus, from Nazareth 
of Galilee." When, on the dark betrayal night, the soldiers came to arrest him, he said to them, "Whom 
seek ye?" and they replied, "Jesus of Nazareth." When Peter was warming himself at the fire built in the 
outer court, a servant maid looked at him, and said, "Thou also wast with the Nazarene Jesus." Pilate the 
Roman Procurator commanded to be written, and affixed to the cross, this designation of the 
Crucified — "Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” At the Resurrection, the angel said to the waiting 
and weeping women: "Ye seek Jesus the Nazarene, who hath been crucified." Two men were walking to 
Emmaus when a stranger joined them, and asked them why they looked so sad; and they said to him, 
"Dost thou alone sojourn in Jerusalem and not know the things that are come to pass in these days?" 
"What things?" said he. "They said unto him. The things concerning Jesus of Nazareth, who was a 
prophet mighty in deed and word before God and all the people." These instances are only given to 
emphasize what seems of importance here, the fact namely, that he was known as Jesus of Nazareth. 


Peter took hold of that peculiar designation, which would appeal to his hearers, because they were 
perfectly familiar with it, and in view of the things he was about to declare, commenced by reference to 



the actual Personality with which these men were familiar, either by sight or hearing — "Jesus of 
Nazareth." He thus reminded them of the fact of his humanity. 


The effusion of the Spirit upon human life, with all that has followed, is related to the humanity of Jesus 
Christ, to the absolute fact of his presence in the world, as a Man of our manhood, a member of the 
human race. In that first descriptive phrase then, we immediately feel ourselves close to him, and there 
can be no question that it was the intention of Peter to emphasize that relationship. 

This designation of the Person was immediately followed by the words: "A Man approved of God unto 
you by mighty works, and wonders, and signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, even as ye 
yourselves know." We must very carefully note the plain, first meaning of this statement. The apostle did 
not by these words intend to declare that the Man of Nazareth was pleasing to God. We are a little apt to 
read the word "approved" as though it meant that. Let us change the word, and instead of "A Man 
approved of God unto you," let us read, "A Man demonstrated of God unto you." 

Peter’s declaration was that the Man of Nazareth was proved to them by mighty works, and wonders and 
signs. The question that arises is, what was proved by these things? In order to answer that, we must give 
careful attention to the whole statement. Let us begin with the method of the demonstration, or proof. It 
was that of mighty works, and wonders, and signs. The first word, "powers," or "mighty works," 
indicates the exercise of a power. The next word, "wonders," indicates the effect produced by the power 
upon the mind of other people. The last word, "signs," indicates the value of the power and of the 
wonder it produced. 

Peter declared that these were works of God; that they were things which "God did by him in the midst 
of you." If for a moment the statement seems as though it were robbing Jesus of some dignity, let us 
remember what he himself said, "I do nothing of myself; I work the works of him that sent me." The 
works which became wonders, and were signs, were wrought by God, but they were wrought by God 
through him. This Man of Nazareth was the Instrument through whom God wrought. The Man of 
Nazareth was a fitting and perfect instrument of God; was a Being absolutely at the disposal of God, 
through whom God could exercise his powers, produce his wonders, give his signs. What then did this 
prove concerning him? It was not the demonstration of Deity; it was rather the demonstration of his 
perfect realization of the Divine ideal in his human life, so that he was an instrument absolutely fitted to 
the use of God, one through whom God could work. That is the difference between Jesus and ourselves, 
on the level of humanity. We are men; so was he. We are imperfect; he was perfect. God cannot through 
us do all his work. Jesus was so absolutely perfect as an instrument, that through him God could work in 
such a way as to produce wonder in the minds of sinning men, and to give signs to them of the things he 
would have them know. This second movement of the apostle’s interpretation of the process that led to 
Pentecost reveals Jesus as a perfect Man, and a sinless Man. 

Then the apostle passed to the next step in the process. Still emphasizing the identity of the Person by the 
introductory pronoun he said: "him, being delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, ye by the hand of lawless men did crucify and slay." In that statement we find the whole mystery of 
the Cross. In it the apostle recognized the Divine side, and the human side in that Cross. We are nineteen 
centuries away from it. The men who listened to him were not more than seven or eight weeks away 
from it. They remembered it; that rough, cruel, bloody, Roman gibbet. They knew what crucifixion 
meant. When he referred to it he did not begin with the brutality of it; he did not begin with the 
dastardliness of it; he began from the heights and from the infinite distances: "Him being delivered up by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God." That is the aspect of the Cross to which man clings 
in the hour when he knows himself a sinner. We are not saved by the murder of a Man. We are saved by 
the death of the One who was delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God. It was 
a murder; a vile murder; but it was more, infinitely more. It was something that took place "by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God." The Greek word translated "determinate" here, is the 
word from which we derive our word "horizon.” The phrase "determinate counsel," suggests the plan of 
God, that which was within the boundaries of his purpose. The death of Jesus, said Peter in effect upon 



the day of Pentecost, was not an accident, not something brought about by men. It was the working out, 
in human history, and into visibility, of an eternal purpose and plan and power. 


But there was a human side to it, and Peter brought all the guilty face to face with the Cross. Carefully 
notice his recognition of the two human agencies; "ye" and "lawless men." The "ye" referred to the men 
of Israel whom he was addressing; the "lawless men," that is men without law, referred to Gentiles, the 
procurator, and the soldiers. All were involved, the Israelites, and the Gentiles. So the human element is 
seen. When that Cross was lifted, and that One was nailed to it; men under the law, violated law; men 
without law, seared their consciences. On the human side his death was caused by sin, dastardly, 
grievous, final; beyond which there is no sin. Jesus of Nazareth, the Man demonstrated perfect, sinless, 
was delivered by the counsel of God, and executed by the crime of men. 

Peter immediately continued, and again insisted upon the identity of the Person by the first word of his 
statement: "whom God raised up." That was the central fact. We will not pause there now, but leaving the 
statement in its simple sublimity, will return in our next study to its exposition by the Psalms which the 
apostle quoted. It is of special importance at this point however that we emphasize the identity of the 
Person. It is the same Person from beginning to end: Jesus of Nazareth; a Man demonstrated; him 
delivered; whom God raised. If the identity be denied here, then there is no meaning in this message, and 
the whole superstructure of Christianity has been erected upon an imaginary foundation, indeed upon a 
lie, which is absurd. 

The next stage in the process the apostle described in the words: "Being therefore by the right hand of 
God exalted." This was a reference to the Ascension. 

A glance to verse thirty-four will give us the interpretation of the word "exalted." There we have a 
quotation from David: "The Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou on my right hand." This is one of the 
occasions in which it would be a good thing to retain the Hebrew form — "Jehovah saith to Adonai." If 
we turn to the Psalm (one hundred and ten) we see the meaning of the statement. That this Psalm is 
Messianic, all Hebrew commentators and Christian interpreters are agreed. In it we see the Messiah 
crowned and enthroned; and so winning his ultimate victories. That is the meaning here of the 
declaration that God exalted him. Jesus of Nazareth, demonstrated perfect, crucified, raised, was exalted 
to the place of power and authority, to the centre of the universe of God; and his exaltation was in order 
to his final victory — "Till I make thine enemies thy footstool.” 

The next phrase of the apostle, in language which is full of mystery, reveals to us what took place at that 
centre of the universe. Here all earthly language fails. We speak of location and place, and we must do so 
in order to follow the process, and yet it is difficult to follow. Peter declared that being thus exalted, as 
David had foretold, to the right hand of power, to wait until his enemies are the footstool of his feet, "He 
received of the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit." This expression "the promise of the Holy Spirit" 
takes our minds back to the things which our Lord himself had said before he left them: "Behold I send 
forth the promise of my Father upon you." What, then, was the promise of the Father? Let us glance back 
at the ancient writings. God had said by Isaiah — "I will pour out my Spirit." He had said by Joel — 
"And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour my Spirit upon all flesh." He had said by Jesus 
Himself— "I will inquire of the Father and he shall give you another Comforter." Now, said Peter, this 
Man of Nazareth, perfect, crucified, raised, exalted, received the promise of the Father; that is, he 
received the Spirit for all flesh; the Spirit for the new age. Thus Peter described poetically and yet 
actually, the fact that, when there came into that centre of the universe the crucified and risen Man of 
Nazareth, God fulfilled the ancient promise and gave him, not for himself, but as a deposit for all flesh, 
the fulness of the Spirit; "He received the promise of the Father.” 

One can never read this without attempting to witness the august and glorious event, without in 
imagination observing the coming of the Man of Nazareth to the high and exalted place of his glory. He 
was the first Man to enter into the perfect light of heaven, in the right of his own holiness. Heaven had 
never before received such a Man. Abel had passed home by faith and prophetic sacrifice; and all the 
long line of the spirits of the just men made perfect were there upon the basis of the mercy of God. But 



on that Ascension Day there came into heaven a Man who asked no mercy. Pure, spotless, victorious, he 
came into the light of heaven, and caused no shadow there. 

But, as we look at him, we wonder, and we say: How is it that the perfect is wounded? What mean these 
wound-prints in hands, and feet, and side? Tell me ye angel spirits! There is but one answer, and it is the 
answer that comes welling up out of our ransomed nature; "He loved me, and gave himself for me." To 
the wounded Man, who had won the victory for the lost race, God gave the Spirit, and gave it him for the 
race, which he had redeemed. 

Then Peter ended his story of the great procession, and declared its consummation. Here again the 
identity of the Person is emphasized by the first word: "he hath poured forth this.” Do not think of a 
vapourized presence, a lost individuality — "He hath poured forth this." All the vision, and the ecstasy, 
the light and the power, which had astonished Jerusalem, had come through Jesus of Nazareth. 

Finally observe that the great argument of Peter’s declaration is, that the whole mission of Jesus was of 
God. God demonstrated his perfection; God delivered him to death; God raised him from the dead; God 
exalted him to the throne; God gave him the Spirit. Thus the statement is a revelation of the victory of 
grace over sin. Men acted to a certain point. They watched Jesus and listened to him. Then they crucified 
him. In that they had done the worst thing. In that act, sin finally expressed itself. Grace operated all 
through. It gave Jesus to human life. It delivered him to death. Then it continued, when sin had ended. 
God raised him, he exalted him, he gave him the Spirit. Sin and grace are seen in dire conflict in the 
Cross. The victory is with grace, not with sin. 

The very spear that pierced his side, 

Drew forth the blood to save. 

By that poured-out Spirit, the declaration is uttered to all the ages of the triumph of the grace of God. 
Acts 2:24 
Ac 2:24-32 

THIS paragraph is an exposition, in the apostolic preaching, of the central fact concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth, that, namely, of his Resurrection. The statement concerning the resurrection stands at the 
centre of the whole movement of this discourse. Three facts precede it; — the manhood, the perfection, 
and the death of Jesus; three facts follow it; — His exaltation, his reception of the Spirit, his bestowal of 
the Spirit upon the assembled disciples. The former three culminated in the resurrection. The latter three 
resulted from the resurrection. 

Let us first notice briefly, but carefully, the structure of this particular paragraph. It consists of three 
parts; — a declaration; an affirmation; and an explanation. The declaration; — "God raised him"; the 
affirmation; — "It was not possible that he should be holden of it"; the explanation is found in the Psalm 
quotations. 

The declaration is simple and explicit. The affirmation which follows it is bold and defiant. In reading it 
the emphasis should be placed on the pronouns: "It was not possible that he should be holden of it." The 
he refers to that one Person, Jesus of Nazareth, demonstrated perfect, crucified by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God. Of him the apostle said: "It was not possible that he should be 
holden of it." The simple meaning of that affirmation is that God was bound to raise him in the very 
nature of the case. 

This affirmation he then explained by quoting one of the Psalms: 


"For David saith concerning him, 

I beheld the Lord always before my face; 



For he is on my right hand, that I should not be moved; 

Therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue rejoiced; 

Moreover my flesh also shall dwell in hope; 

Because thou wilt not leave my soul unto Hades, 

Neither wilt thou give thy Holy One to see corruption. 

Thou madest known unto me the ways of life; 

Thou shalt make me full of gladness with thy countenance." 

Then followed the defence of his use of the Psalm. It was quite within the bounds of possibility that 
somebody listening to him might have said, What right have you to make use of that language as 
applicable to Christ? Peter therefore declared that all that was suggested by the Psalm was not fulfilled in 
the experience of David, for "he both died and was buried, and his tomb is with us unto this day." Peter 
interpreted the Psalm as prophesying the Resurrection; he understood that the writer of it was referring to 
some one who should pass into death, triumph over it, and emerge from it. David did no such thing; he 
died and was buried, and his sepulchre was with them unto that day. He declared — and let us carefully 
remember that he was speaking under the inspiration of the new baptism of the Spirit which he had 
received — that when David wrote that, he wrote as a prophet more than as a Psalmist: "Knowing that 
God had sworn with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins he would set one upon his throne; he 
foreseeing this, spake of the resurrection of the Messiah." 

The affirmation — "It was not possible that he should be holden of it" — was both bold and defiant. The 
boldness was born of the confidence that God cannot violate eternal principles. The defiance was born of 
the assurance that death had been conquered in the resurrection of Jesus. 

The explanation was a radiant revelation of the evidence for resurrection, as contained in the necessity of 
the case. We often defend the truth of the resurrection by historical evidence, and there is ample proof 
along that line, for if the testimony of these men is not to be accepted, then there is no testimony upon 
which we can depend concerning anything in the history of mankind. Peter’s evidence here, however, 
was not that he had seen the risen Christ, although he came back to that when presently he said, 

"Whereof we are witnesses." The line of his argument here is that if the things he had already declared 
concerning Jesus were true, then the resurrection was absolutely necessary, or else God was violating 
eternal principles. If this Jesus of Nazareth was indeed demonstrated by the works, wonders, and signs, 
perfectly sinless; then, though he died, death could not hold him. It is as though Peter had said: An 
understanding of him and an understanding of it, will demonstrate the fact that there could be no final 
relationship between him and it, that his passing into "it" was a necessary, and a voluntary act, but that, 
even though he passed into "it," it could not fasten upon him, and hold him. It held David. David foresaw 
a victory; David sang a song of great confidence; David was filled with hope; nevertheless he died, and 
was buried, and his sepulchre is with us unto this day; but this Jesus was other than David; other than 
any other man; and it was impossible that he should be holden of it. Peter’s reason for this affirmation is 
revealed in the quotation which he made from the Psalm. Let us then first of all examine the quotation 
itself. There are three parts to it. 

There is first a description of life: 

"I beheld the Lord always before my face; 

For he is on my right hand, that I should not be moved: 

Therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue rejoiced." 

Immediately following it, is a description of death, in which an attitude toward death is assumed that can 
be postulated of no human being, except this One: 

"Moreover my flesh shall also encamp in hope, 

Because thou wilt not leave my soul unto Hades, 

Neither wilt thou give thy Holy One to see corruption.” 



Then, after life and after death, is a description of the resurrection: 


"Thou madest known unto me the ways of life; 

Thou shalt make me full of gladness with thy countenance." 

Cause and effect are set in relation to each other in this Psalm quotation. Let us trace the effect to the 
cause. We begin with the effect, which was that of resurrection. That resurrection resulted from the 
peculiar nature of death. The way of life was made open to One who, laying down flesh in hope, was 
certain that his soul could not be left in Hades, nor his flesh see corruption. 

The peculiar nature of that death, which issued in resurrection, resulted from the peculiarity of life, the 
life which could say: 

"1 beheld the Lord always before my face; 

For he is on my right hand, that 1 should not be moved. 

Therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue rejoiced." 

Let us take the same line of thought, tracing it in the other direction, and observing the sequence. The life 
described was such that in death encamped in hope; such death made resurrection necessary in order to 
the maintenance of eternal order. 

Let us now confine ourselves to the reasons for the resurrection, as here set forth. In the words of the 
Psalm describing the life and death, there is revealed a threefold victory over sin; first the victory over 
the possibility of originating evil, — "I beheld the Lord always before my face"; secondly, the victory 
over evil as suggested from without, — "For he is on my right hand that I should not be moved"; and 
finally, the victory over evil as responsibility assumed: 

"Therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue rejoiced: 

Moreover my flesh also shall encamp in hope; 

Because thou wilt not leave my soul unto Hades; 

Neither wilt thou give thy Holy One to see corruption." 

Victory over the possibility of originating evil is claimed in the words, "I beheld the Lord always before 
my face." Whenever we think of this Man of Nazareth we must remember his unique and lonely 
personality. He was very God and very man. Therefore he was other than either, because he was both. 
Other than man, because God as well as man. Other than God, because man as well as God. So that when 
this Man of Nazareth, very man and very God, came into our human life, there came into the universe of 
God a new Being, a new creation. In his coming the first movement was that he took the form of a 
servant. In that great word in the Philippian letter, in which Paul was describing that descent from 
heights that we cannot see, to depths that we know experimentally, he declared that he, being in the form 
of God, thought it not a prize to be snatched at, this equality with God, but emptied himself and took 
upon him the form of a servant. That statement is followed by the words, "Being made in the likeness of 
men." The first fact then that we have to consider when we see this new Being in the universe of God, is 
that he was a Servant, on the plane of angel relationship, though not of angel nature. "He took not on him 
the nature of angels," but he stood on their plane of relationship to God. It was a descent from 
sovereignty to subjectivity. This is a mystery that cannot be fully explained; it transcends all human 
experience, but we dwell upon it in order that we may see the meaning of this first phase of victory. 

As we look upon this Man of Nazareth who is very God and very Man, standing in relation to the eternal 
God as Servant, we see at once that a new possibility is created of the origination of evil. Jude declared 
of the angels that fell, that "they kept not their own principality, but left their proper habitation." There is 
a difference between the sin of angels and that of Adam. Man did not originate evil by his own volition; 
he responded to temptation from without. The mystery of evil in the universe is older than the history of 
man. The story of the fall of the angels is that they kept not their habitation. That is not an account of 
punishment; it is an account of sin. When Isaiah sang the song of the fall of the king of Babylon, he 



interpreted the mystery of evil. Lucifer, son of the morning, left his own orbit when he said, "I will 
ascend into heaven ... I will be like the Most High." Then he left his proper habitation, so losing his 
principality, and falling. That, so far as we know from revelation, was the origination of evil. 

When the Son of God came into a new sphere of existence, for the purpose of carrying out the eternal 
counsels of God, an opportunity was created for a new origination of evil. For the servants of God a 
habitation is ordained by God; and the law of maintaining their habitation, of moving in their orbit, is 
that of always keeping him before their face as King. In the case of Lucifer and those angels who 
followed him there came a moment when they chose to exercise their will outside of relationship to the 
command of God. In that moment there was a beginning of evil, not by suggestion as from without, but 
by the action of the will in independence, instead of in dependence, upon God. 

That conception of the possibility of choosing evil, not in answer to allurement from without, but by 
original action, is involved in this word: "I beheld the Lord always before my face." It is as though this 
One had said: I never indulged in independent or self-caused action; I never left my proper habitation; 
and so I have reserved my principality. 1 took upon me the form of a Servant, and having taken the form 
of a Servant, I never rebelled against the service, or chose my own method of life — "I beheld the Lord 
always before my face." By the very mystery and uniqueness of his Being, this Person might have been a 
centre from which evil should originate and spread out in ever-increasing circles; but he says: "I beheld 
the Lord always before my face"; I kept my first habitation; I held my original principality; I never broke 
from my allegiance to the God Whose Servant I became in the mystery of my being. That is the story of 
the Being who passed into death. He was One who could say, "I beheld the Lord always before my face"; 
One who did not originate evil. That was the first phase of his victory over evil. 

Let us pass to the next declaration: "For he is on my right hand, that 1 should not be moved." The 
difference is apparent. The first declaration may thus be expressed, "I have not moved." The second 
declaration may thus be expressed, ”1 have not been moved." 1 have not moved by my own volition, 
choosing to act as apart from Divine movement; and I have not allowed any outside attack to overcome 
that allegiance. This brings us to the consideration of the position of Jesus in the world, to the fact of his 
Manhood. He came into a world where the force of evil was already in existence, and active. He stood 
through all the years of his human life between two arguments, the argument of right, and the argument 
of wrong, just where we stand; he stood between two forces, the force that forevermore was drawing him 
towards the Throne, and that which was drawing him from the Throne. Between these two arguments, 
these two forces, he, in common with all humanity, was called upon to choose. Angels fell by their own 
volition and choice. Man fell because standing between these two arguments, he listened and yielded to 
the one of rebellion. Jesus stood in both places. With regard to the first he said, "I set the Lord always 
before my face." With regard to the second he said, "Because he is on my right hand, that I should not be 
moved. Therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue rejoiced"; which means, being expressed in other 
language: I found the way of pure happiness, because I recognized his nearness to me, and made him my 
defence against all the assaults of the evil one. He gained his victory over the temptations that assailed 
him from without, by constant cooperation with the God who was at his right hand. As the Servant of 
God, on the angelic plane of relationship, he set the Lord before him, and never left his habitation. As the 
Man on the human plane of relationship, he recognized God on his right hand, and availing himself of 
his strength, was never moved by the forces that were against him. Thus he gained a victory over the 
possibility of originating evil; and over evil as suggested from without. Thus a double victory over sin 
was gained in the life of this Man. 

We now come to the third phase of his victory, that gained through the mystery of his death. If we could 
but free our minds from matters with which we are familiar in this story of Jesus, we should never read 
of his death without being startled. Here was One who, as Servant, had not left his habitation: who, as 
Man, had won his victory of purity and holiness by cooperation with God; in whom therefore there was 
no reason for death. We see him passing to death. But now carefully observe his attitude toward death. 
Out of the midst of this life of victory, this double victory over evil in life, he looked at death, and he 
said: "My flesh shall rest in hope." He looked to that which lay beyond death, and he said, "Thou wilt not 
leave my soul unto Hades, neither wilt thou give thy Holy One to see corruption." As a Servant he had 



won victory on the first plane; he had not originated evil. As man he had won victory on the second 
plane; he had overcome evil in its assaults from without. He now said: 1 am going into death, but death 
cannot hold me. Death is the wage of sin. Death is that which has resulted from the fact of rebellion 
against God. 1 am going into it, but it cannot hold me; 

"Thou wilt not leave my soul unto Hades, 

Neither wilt thou give thy Holy One to see corruption." 

This was his claim to victory over evil, as responsibility assumed. Why passed he into death, this Man of 
perfect life? The explanation can only be gathered from all the teaching of the New Testament. It is 
hinted at in this very discourse when the apostle said: "Him being delivered up by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God.” The meaning of it had been suggested by our Lord himself ere he 
departed, when he said: "No man taketh my life away from me, but 1 lay it down of myself. 1 have power 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it again." The reason why he laid it down is declared in the 
selfsame discourse, in these words, "I am the Good Shepherd; the Good Shepherd layeth down his life 
for the sheep." The meaning of that death is declared by all the writers of the New Testament. "Who his 
own self bare our sins in his body upon the tree.” "God commendeth his own love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." This Man of perfect victory went down to death because 
he had assumed the responsibility of sin not his own. "Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin 
of the world.” 

It is sometimes said that it is difficult to understand how one Person could take such responsibility. There 
is no difficulty if we remember who the Person was who took the responsibility. It must not be forgotten 
that he was more than man or servant; who in the midst of his Manhood’s days could say, "1 and my 
Father are One"; "I do nothing of myself, but the things of the Father"; "My Father worketh and I work." 
This is the One who went down to death, and so into the grave. 

Did he never rise? Was the stone never rolled away? Did he never come back, the Man of Nazareth? 
Then of all men we are the most miserable. Then is our preaching vain, and our faith is vain also. But 
more is involved. If the story of the perfect life be true, God has violated eternal principles in allowing 
death to hold One in whom there was no place for death. That is what Peter meant when he said: "It was 
not possible that he should be holden of it" God raised him up; and the raising was proof finally of 
victory, over the possibility of orginating evil, over evil as suggested, and over evil as responsibility 
assumed. "It was impossible that he should be holden of it." We accept that dictum; we accept the 
witness of the actual fact of the Resurrection; and so we know that he who took the responsibility of 
human guilt has been able to accomplish his purpose; he has turned his vision into victory, and his 
victory into virtue. 

We never stood on the angel plane, and so never could have originated evil as could they; but we have 
stood as men upon the human plane, and we have listened to the voice of the tempter, and we have 
yielded; our record is spoilt, we have failed, we are broken. But this Man who never failed, took the 
awful, and the mysterious and incomprehensible responsibility of our failure, and went down into death, 
and sang as he went: "My flesh shall rest in hope." From death he emerged, his soul delivered from 
Hades, his flesh never having seen corruption, and by that resurrection we know that the value of his 
dying is at our disposal. If Christ won this threefold victory, death could not hold him. If Christ rose, he 
did so because he had won. Therefore the central verity of the Christian faith, and the central note of 
Christian preaching is the Resurrection. This explains the meaning of the Cross; and must issue in the 
exaltation and the coming of the King. 

Acts 2:34 

Ac 2:34-36 

WE come now to the final words of the apostolic discourse; words to which all the rest have led up; 
words which constitute the Pentecostal proclamation. 



Peter had commenced by saying, "Be this known unto you." He had continued by explaining that all they 
saw was in fulfilment of their ancient prophecies: "This is that which hath been spoken by the prophet 
Joel"; and that all had come to pass as the result of the ministry of Jesus. 

He now passed from explanation to application. He had completed his argument, and was seeking a 
verdict. His last words were: "Let all the house of Israel therefore know assuredly, that God hath made 
him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified." This proclamation was preceded by an 
arresting illustration: 

"For David ascended not into the heavens: but he saith himself, 

The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 

Till 1 make thine enemies the footstool of thy feet." 

In our examination of this final movement in the apostolic discourse we will take first the proclamation, 
and then return to the illustration. 

The last note of the proclamation took the men who were listening back to the apostle’s first reference to 
the Person. He had commenced on the level of their knowledge, and in the region of their contempt, with 
the words: "Jesus of Nazareth." Then he had led them on to statements concerning Christ which had 
challenged their belief, and which had probably raised many questions in their minds. With stately 
argument, and scriptural demonstration, he had proceeded from point to point; — A Man approved of 
God; a Man crucified, not by accident nor by blunder, but by the determinate counsel of high heaven; a 
Man raised from among the dead in spite of all their Saddticean unbelief; a Man lifted high and placed at 
the right hand of God in glory; a Man receiving there in mystic manner the gift long promised to the 
nation, of the outpoured Spirit; a Man pouring out this gift. As they had followed and wondered, perhaps 
they had lost sight of the Man of Nazareth, and forgot the villainy of their own crucifixion of him, in the 
strange things that were being said to them. So the apostle finally brought them back face to face with 
the same Person, in the words, "This Jesus whom ye crucified." 

This is a matter of great importance, as it serves to emphasize the identity of the Person. If these men 
were inclined to think that perhaps the apostle’s conception of Jesus was changing, and that as he 
ascended the heights and saw the light of the heavenly, he was forgetful himself of the Person to whom 
he had been attached; they found that he brought them back again very definitely to that same Person; 
"This Jesus whom ye crucified.” 

The proclamation, by claiming that this Jesus had been made by God, both Lord and Christ, emphasized 
the central doctrine of the Resurrection. The One at the right hand of power, the One elevated by God to 
Lordship, and manifested as the anointed Christ, fulfilling all the promises and purposes of the past; this 
One is the actual One who was crucified, and therefore must be the One who had been raised. 

The actual proclamation was that "God hath made him both Lord and Christ." A natural reading of this 
word of the apostle makes it plain that he intended to declare that in the fact of resurrection, and in the 
fact of ascension, and in all those mysteries which are so difficult to speak of in the language of time and 
sense, God did definitely put him in the place indicated by the twofold designation, "Lord and Christ.” 
The word "made" here, is a very common one, but it is a word that is always indicative of a single act; it 
indicates a crisis; it indicates the fact that now, the process being ended, the consummation had been 
reached. "God hath made him." 

The intention of the apostle’s declaration was not that of signifying the peipetual Lordship of Christ, 
though that also was included. There is a sense in which through all the years of public ministry he was 
God’s anointed One, speaking the word of authority; both Lord and Christ. Here, however, the apostle 
indicated the fact that at a crisis, definitely, positively, God did by one act, make him both Lord and 
Christ. In the eternal counsel and puipose of God, the Son of God was the Saviour before sin was 




committed, for the Lamb was slain in that eternal counsel from the foundation of the world. But now this 
fact had become part of human history, as well as part of a divine puipose. 


This was, and is the Pentecostal proclamation. God hath made him Lord. The word Lord indicates his 
personal supremacy. He hath made him Christ. The word Christ indicates his relative supremacy. 

God hath made him Lord; that is, hath vindicated his Lordship; hath declared in the sight of heaven, and 
earth, and hell, the fact that he is Lord by an inherent superiority. That fact was ratified by God in his 
resurrection, and in his ascension. When one speaks of the inherent supremacy of Jesus Christ, one refers 
to the fact that he is Lord, — whether we will or not, — by virtue of what he is. Jesus of Nazareth is 
Lord. He is facile princeps among the sons of men, incomparable in ideals and realizations, in ethical 
purposes, in moral achievement, in grace, and grandeur, and beauty of character. Whether we submit to 
him or not, is another matter. Whether we choose to have other lords reigning over us, is not now the 
question. 

There is none other to compare with him. No other ideal has broken upon the imagination of man that 
comes into comparison with the supernal and superlative loveliness and light of the strange picture that 
the four Gospels give us of the man called Jesus of Nazareth. 

This Lordship God has recognized and ratified. He has lifted out of the human race this Man who is of it, 
and he has put him in the place of Lordship. In his humanity Jesus fulfilled, not merely the hope and 
aspiration of humanity, but the will and intention of Deity. "Let us make man in our own image" was the 
ancient and eternal counsel. Behold this Man in Jesus. God hath made him Lord. 

But, thank God, there is another word. He hath made him Lord and Christ. We must interpret the word 
Christ by the Old Testament. We must go back to its ritual and its ceremony, to its hopes, its aspirations, 
its increasing light, to its sob, and its sigh, and its singing, if we would know what the word Christ 
means. When we know it all, we do not fully know what Christ means. We need the New Testament also 
to tell us what Christ means. For first values we need the Old Testament. The word itself emerges in a 
very dark day in Israel’s history. In the day of the Judges, when chaos was everywhere, one woman in 
answer to faith was given a child, Samuel; and she sang a song. It was her own song. Probably Hannah 
did not know the value of her song in its wider application, but it was an interpretation of the Divine 
method in that dark age. That song ended with the words "His anointed"; and the Septuagint, the Greek 
version of the Scriptures, translates it "His Christ." There the great idea first appears. According to that 
song the Christ was the King who was to come. We move on through the history to those days of clearer 
vision, the days of the prophets, and we find that the Anointed was seen as anointed to loose the captive, 
to open the prison door, to bind up the broken-hearted, to preach the acceptable year of our Lord, and the 
day of vengeance of our God. There we see the Anointed supreme in a great and glorious sovereignty; 
but we also see the Anointed bowed and broken beneath a weight of sorrows, and we hear the Seer sing 
of him, "He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him." Now said Peter, he hath made Him — this Jesus — the Anointed. He it is who 
has fulfilled the hope, realized the aspiration, provided the Atonement, made possible the restoration. 

This final declaration of Peter must be interpreted by all his previous argument. We must go over those 
seven movements again if we would understand the ultimate meaning of his Lordship and Messiahship. 
Who is this that God makes Lord and Christ? Jesus of Nazareth; a Man approved of God; delivered to 
death; raised from the dead; ascended to the right hand; Receiver of the fulness of the Holy Spirit; 
Communicator of that fulness to the waiting souls on earth. All these things are necessary, for an 
interpretation of the royalty of Jesus, and of the virtues and values of his saviourhood. 

Let us take those seven matters once again, and refer to them in other terms, attempting to deduce from 
the historic facts their moral and spiritual values. He hath made him Lord and Christ; crowned humanity, 
is at the centre of the universe; vindicated holiness, holds the sceptre; sacrifice, as the principle of 
deliverance, is upon the Throne; ultimate victory, as demonstrated by resurrection is there, and all the 
fight is the skirmishing of administration; — spiritually Armageddon is already fought and won; it is not 



open to debate as to whether God or the devil is going to win; the victory is won; — He received the 
promise of the Father, and so established fellowship between God and humanity. 

Yes, but more; he, pouring forth this gift upon frail and fainting men and women, their paralyzed lives 
were remade. 

So the moral and spiritual values of the Lordship of Christ are these — A crowned humanity, holiness, 
sacrifice, victory, fellowship, and power. "Let all the house of Israel therefore know assuredly, that God 
hath made him both Lord and Christ." 

Now let us turn back to Peter’s illustration. Speaking to these men, familiar with the ancient Scriptures, 
he said, "David ascended not into the heavens." That takes us back to what he had already said 
concerning David when arguing for Resurrection — "Brethren, I may say unto you freely of the patriarch 
David, that he both died and was buried, and his tomb is with us unto this day.” Exactly the same thought 
is now expressed with regard to ascension and to crowning. 

In this statement we have a clear revelation of what Peter meant by ascension. If ascension was merely 
the passing of the spirit out from material limitation into the larger life that lay beyond, then David did 
ascend into the heavens. But if ascension meant the coming out of death of the body of the person that 
passed into it, and the passing of that same body into the heavens, then David did not ascend, for, as the 
apostle says, "His tomb is with us unto this day." Peter now made a quotation from the Psalms, and said 
it was from a Psalm which David wrote. In our Bibles it is Psalm no. One wonders whether Peter would 
ever have quoted that Psalm in this connection if he had not heard Jesus himself do so. {Mt 22:44 1 

Reference to this Psalm will show that it is peculiarly a Psalm of the Messiah. It falls into two parts. In 
the first four verses the Messiah-King is presented in his relation to Jehovah. In the last verses the same 
King is presented in his own might, and in the ultimate victory of his judgment. In the first four verses 
the Psalmist sang of the King; who is seen in relation to Jehovah, appointed and strengthened by 
Jehovah, surrounded by his people; and the King is Priest; 

"Thou art a priest forever, 

After the order of Melchizedek." 

In the closing part of the Psalm this selfsame King is seen in his might and victory, proceeding through 
judgment to the ultimate establishment of his Kingdom. This is the Psalm that Peter quoted in exposition 
or illustration of the claim he made for Jesus of Nazareth. All that the Psalmist saw in dim and distant 
vision from some mountain height, and expressed in song, is fulfilled in the Christ. The Christ is the One 
appointed and strengthened by Jehovah. The Christ is the One who gathers his people around him, the 
people that become willing in the day of his power, the people who are as dew issuing from the womb of 
the morning, in freshness and beauty, and strength. That is the vision Peter had in mind as he declared 
that Jesus of Nazareth, the Person whom they crucified, was thus appointed of God. 

But let us turn to our Lord’s quotation of this selfsame passage, as it is found in the Gospel of Matthew. 

"Now while the Pharisees were gathered together, Jesus asked them a question, saying. What think ye of 
the Christ? Whose Son is he? They say unto him, The Son of David. He saith unto them. How then doth 
David in the Spirit call him Lord, saying," 

"The Lord said unto my Lord, 

Sit thou on my right hand, 

Till I put thine enemies underneath thy feet?" 


If David then calleth him Lord, How is he his Son? And no one was able to answer him a word. 



Let us observe the relation of that question of Christ to what had gone before. His enemies had asked 
him three questions; and he asked one. Every one they asked, he answered; the one he asked, they could 
not answer. Their first was a political question. It was asked by a coalition of Pharisees and Herodians. It 
was concerned with the paying of tribute. The second question was a theological one. It was asked by 
Sadducees, and had to do with resurrection in which they did not believe. The last was an ethical 
question. It was asked by a lawyer, a sincere man, and yet for the moment in all probability a tool and 
mouthpiece of the rest, as to which was the greatest commandment. 

Jesus answered particularly and in detail every one of them. To the question about tribute, he said: 
"Render therefore unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are God’s"; to 
the question about resurrection, "In the resurrection they neither marry nor are given in marriage ...” 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living; to the question about law, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself." He then explained how he had been able to answer, by drawing attention to himself, and setting 
up the claims of an absolute supremacy in every department. "The Lord said unto my Lord." Whose son 
is that? David’s. Then how does David call his Son his Lord? They gave him no answer. We know the 
answer. David’s Son is David’s Lord, because David’s Son, of David’s nature, is also of other nature 
than David’s nature. 

Interpreting the quotation then by Christ’s own use of it, the Lordship of Jesus is that of his final 
authority in matters political, theological, ethical. He is still the supreme authority in all national and 
international matters. He is moreover Lord in an everlasting dominion, dealing with the whole life, that 
which lies beyond the present, finally cancelling death in his Lordship. He is Lord to-day, ruling this life, 
giving us the laws of conduct for time, and earthly conditions. Death has become a mere transition, for 
we are in his empire now, and shall forever be. 

The quotation shows that the appointment is also to restful dominion. 

"The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand." The right hand is the place of power and the 
place of peace. There is no panic in the nature of God, and there is no need for it in those who know him. 

But observe finally that the appointment has its limits: 

"Till I make thine enemies the footstool of thy feet." Not while I make thine enemies the footstool of thy 
feet. That is not the word; it is not that God has put him there as Lord and Christ while he carries on a 
process of getting his Kingdom ready for him. God has not yet begun to make his foes the footstool of 
his feet. The doing of that lies beyond the present age. 

To quote another passage: "He shall not cry, nor lift up his voice, nor cause it to be heard in the street. A 
bruised reed will he not break, and a dimly burning wick will he not quench; he will bring forth justice in 
truth." When he sends forth judgment to victory he will break the bruised reed and quench the smoking 
flax, and will win his last victory over finally rebellious hearts by the processes of judgment. 

That day has not come. When is it coming? We know not. God has given us no calendar. We do not ask 
to know. Our comfort is that he sits at the right hand now, the Lord and the Christ. 

That is the Pentecostal message; that is the all-inclusive witness of the Spirit to-day; and therefore it is 
the all-inclusive witness, of the Church; that alone for which the Church can claim Pentecostal power. 
Our business — may God grant that it may be more than our business, our passion it ought to be, — to 
make him Lord and Christ, whom God hath made Lord and Christ, in our own lives, in our homes, in our 
cities, in the wide world. 

Acts 2:37 


Ac 2:37-47 



IN the Hebrew Economy Pentecost was described as the "Feast of harvest, the first fruits of thy labours. 
The spiritual suggestiveness of the feast was fulfilled in the Christian dispensation on this occasion. 


We have followed the course of Peter’s sermon. Now we consider the results of the preaching of that 
sermon. The story is contained in these verses. The immediate results are chronicled in the first five; (Ac 
2:37-41} and the continuous results in the remainder of the paragraph. {Ac 2:42-47} 

The immediate results were: First, conviction and enquiry; secondly, instruction and exhortation; and 
finally, obedience, and the addition of those who received the Spirit. 

When they heard the message of the apostle they were pricked in their heart, and said: "Brethren, what 
shall we do?" This enquiry immediately followed Peter’s final proclamation concerning the Fordship of 
Jesus. In making that proclamation he did so in such a manner as to urge upon these people the sin of the 
death of Jesus — "God hath made him both Ford and Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified." Two 
thoughts were thus borne in upon the mind of the people that listened; — first, the fact of the Fordship of 
Jesus; and secondly, the fact of their sin in the light of that Fordship. Conviction of these two things 
produced the immediate enquiry, "Brethren, what shall we do?" 

The preaching which is to produce conviction in the minds of men concerning their need must be that 
which presents the Fordship of Christ. It was the fact of the absolute supremacy of Jesus, that produced 
in the minds of these men the sense of their own sin. We are often being told that men to-day lack the 
sense of sin that characterized the thinking and conviction of our fathers. That is probably true. One of 
the greatest difficulties of the hour is that men are not conscious of sin. Among the reasons for this may 
be the fact that we have too often brought men to the Mosaic Faw, and too little to the pure majesty and 
lonely splendour of the Fordship of Christ. There are men to-day who never tremble though they recite 
the Decalogue with great regularity; but we have yet to meet the man who can be brought face to face 
with the Ford Jesus Christ as he is presented to us in these Gospel stories, who can stand in the presence 
of his inherent Fordship, and of that Fordship which he won by the process of his work of redemption, 
without coming to the conviction of sin. If we are to measure our life by the standards of any law, 
including the Hebrew law, we may know little of trembling; but when we stand in the presence of this 
Ford — first in the presence of the light, the holiness, and the splendour of his character; and then in the 
presence of that ineffable mystery; of his Passion, in which Fove has wrought itself out into visibility — 
then we shall place our hand upon our lip and cry Unclean! It was — when Peter traced the story of this 
Man of Nazareth, crowned Lord of all, God’s eternal Type, as well as God’s perfect Redeemer, that these 
men cried out in the consciousness of their own sin. 

This conviction was produced by the double witness, that of a man, and that of the Holy Spirit. To 
attempt to produce this conviction by the preaching of Christ in one’s own strength, would be to utterly 
fail. And it is also true that the Spirit is dependent upon the witness of man. Where these two are united 
in witness, then these results follow. 

Then followed the apostle’s instruction and exhortation. His instruction as to sin was expressed in the 
words: "Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, unto the 
remission of your sins." His instruction as to the Lordship of Christ, in the words: "And ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit." There must be on the part of those who raise this enquiry, a turning from sin, 
and faith, which is symbolized by baptism; but there must also be the reception of the Spirit, in order that 
they may know the Lordship of Christ and obey that Lordship. His encouragement was expressed in 
words which declared that the ancient promise was made to them, and to their children, and to all such as 
God should call. Moreover he warned them to save themselves from the untoward generation. 

Now observe carefully what is written about that which followed immediately: "They that received his 
word were baptized; and there were added ... about three thousand souls." The use of that word "added" 
here, is an interesting and valuable one to observe. The old Version read that they "were added to the 
Church." The phrase "to the Church "has been omitted, and the italized words "Unto them "substituted. 



As an actual fact neither phrase is in the text. Presently, it is again written, "The Lord added to them," 
and here also the words "to them "are not to be found in the text. The statements respectively are, "There 
were added, ... three thousand souls"; and, again, "The Lord added ... those that were being saved." In 
each case the real intention is that of showing the growth of the Church. The word translated "added" 
literally means to place forward', that is, the placing of certain things next to things already in existence, 
for the increase of that which is already in existence. Secondarily, these people were added to the one 
hundred and twenty, added to the company of the disciples; but primarily, they were added to the Lord. 

In that hour when the Holy Spirit fell upon the hundred and twenty, the hundred and twenty were added 
to the Lord, made members of his Body, his flesh and his bones; in the deep and mystic sense of the New 
Testament teaching, they began to share the common life of the Christ of God. Here also on this day of 
Pentecost these people convinced, obedient, were added to the Lord, and in their addition they gained all 
the values of his death, and the virtues of his life. In their addition to him, he gained the enlarged 
instrument through which to proclaim his message, and to do his work in the world. 

So the first results of the Pentecostal sermon are seen. Conviction and enquiry produced not by the 
eloquence of the preacher, not by his logical argument, but by his declaration of truth concerning Jesus in 
the power of the Spirit; and by the Spirit’s demonstration of the truth declared, in the mind and heart of 
those who listened. 

Conviction and enquiry were immediately followed by instruction and exhortation on the part of the 
apostle and the other apostles who were with him. Obedience, by turning to Christ as Lord, and 
repentance in the presence of sin, was followed by the reception of the Spirit, and the adding of these 
souls to the Lord. So the Church grew, the instrument through which our Master was able to deliver his 
message, and carry on his work. 

Now let us glance at the continuous results. There were unquestionably un tabulated results of that first 
sermon in the. power of Pentecost. There were gathered together at the Feast devout men from every 
nation under heaven. In that company of three thousand, who heard, and were convinced, who enquired, 
and obeyed, who received the Spirit, and were added to the Lord, were people from the whole known 
and civilized world. As they returned to their lands and homes, they went as members of the mystic body 
of Christ, sharing his life. In the places to which they went, Christ found his opportunity through them. 

There are two instances at least in the Acts of the Apostles that reveal the truth of this. The most 
conspicuous perhaps is that of the Church in Rome. Paul wrote his letter to the saints in Rome. Desiring 
to see them, and being prevented, he sent them a letter. Whence came the Church there? We have no 
story of the visit of an apostle. "Sojourners from Rome" heard that Pentecostal sermon. "Sojourners from 
Rome" became obedient to the message, and went back, and so in all likelihood the infant Church was 
founded. When Saul of Tarsus was stricken by the roadside it was to the Church in Damascus that he 
was going. Believers were gathered together in that city. Whence came they? We have no account of an 
apostolic visitation. Most probably as a result of this first sermon, men had gone back to Damascus, and 
so the Church had been formed. How far the results went no man can ever tell. The sermon was preached 
in the power of the Spirit concerning Christ. Immediate results followed, but all the results of such 
preaching can never be tabulated. The scattered people, going here, there, and everywhere, carried the 
evangel, carried more than the evangel, — they carried the power of the Christ-life by the Spirit. 

But there were other clearly manifest results. The picture of the new society, the Christian Church, is full 
of interest. Notice its ordinances. "They continued stedfastly in the apostles’ teaching, and fellowship, in 
the breaking of bread and the prayers." These are four ordinances of Christian fellowship. Baptism is not 
an ordinance of Christian fellowship; it is the ordinance that indicates the entrance upon fellowship. The 
four ordinances to be constantly observed in Christian fellowship are: the apostles’ teaching, the 
fellowship, the breaking of bread, and the prayers. These are not the ordinances of Christian service, but 
of Christian fellowship. Service lies beyond them. They form the method of equipment for service, and 
are the ordinances for conserving the life of the members of the Church. With the subject of the apostles’ 
teaching we need not tarry now. Suffice it to say it is preserved for us in the New Testament. The 
ordinance of fellowship, we have too much neglected. Are we not tempted to read these two words 



"teaching" and "fellowship" together, as though they indicated but one fact? Or are we not inclined to 
think of fellowship as merely the sentimental oneness of people, who were listening to apostolic 
doctrine? But that surely is not the meaning of the word here. The use of the word fellowship here 
indicates certain definite habits of the Saints in their assembling together. 1 believe that one of the secrets 
of the success of the Methodist Church has been its Class Meeting. In that meeting they have had at any 
rate something of the realization of Christian fellowship. Dr. Dale of Birmingham once said to me, "If I 
could graft the Methodist Class Meeting on to our Congregational Church life, I would do it to-morrow, 
and make attendance upon it obligatory.” It has become very difficult for Christian people to talk of the 
things of Christ to each other. They meet together in ordinary life, and they talk of everything except the 
deepest things of their spiritual life; and that not because they have not deep experience, not because they 
are unfamiliar with the things of God and his Kingdom, but because they have never learned how to help 
each other in mutual converse concerning them. Those early Christians talked together of the things of 
their spiritual life, and there is no surer way to conserve and strengthen Christian life than that of such 
fellowship. The Old Testament has a gracious illustration of it in its last book. In those days of formalism 
against which Malachi thundered: "Then they that feared Jehovah spake one with another." That was not 
a Prayer meeting, that was a fellowship meeting. 

Then there was the breaking of the bread; that is, the gathering together as members of one family, 
around the one table, in obedience to the Lord’s command, to take the emblems of bread and the fruit of 
the vine, in memory of him, and in proclamation of his death upon the Cross. 

Finally there was the ordinance of "prayers," that is of systematic, definite, positive praying, not as 
individuals only, but in connection with one another. 

The effect produced by this company of people who continued steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching, in 
fellowship, in the breaking of bread, and in the prayers, was that "fear came upon every soul." The 
outside multitudes were conscious of fear in the presence of this strange new society existing in the 
midst of their life. 

The fellowship in spiritual things had its outcome in other fellowship; — the fellowship of goods, 
fellowship in worship — they continued in the temple worshipping; fellowship in home life — from 
house to house they passed in social inter-relationship, eating "with gladness and singleness of heart." 
They did all this, "praising God" — and mark this well — "having favour with all the people." The 
persecution of the early Christians never originated with the people, but always with the rulers, the 
priests. 

"Having favour with all the people." If we fail there, if the Church is not in that attitude now, what are 
we to do? Are we to leave the Church and criticize it? A thousand times No! Rather let us face the fact of 
our failure, repent, do the first works, realize the Christian fellowship, and so begin to win back the 
favour we have lost. Have we lost favour with the people? To-day it is being admitted on every hand that 
the Church, as such, has ceased to have favour with the masses of the people. If so, why is it? 
Fundamentally she has failed to realize her own corporate life and to reveal the life of the Christ of God. 
She has turned to other lords and other masters, and has adopted other methods than the methods of the 
Christ himself. 

The Church of Christ — take a local Church as indicating the great and ideal application — a local 
Church, so at the disposal of the Spirit as that the Spirit through the Church can flash and flame upon the 
outside world, so as to amaze, perplex, and raise an enquiry; a local Church, one within its own borders 
in fellowship with Christ, and testifying to Christ is invariably a Church in favour with the people. Not 
that we should seek the patronage of the multitude, but that we are so to reveal Christ as to be centres of 
attraction to the multitude. The moment we depart from him, we lose the crowd. The Church of Christ, 
where the Christ himself is the supreme revelation made, — not only through the individual lives of its 
members, but in its corporate capacity, — where the compassion of Christ and the life of Christ are 
manifest in the mutual inter-relationship of the souls forming the Christian Church, is the Church to 
which the worldly and woebegone will turn. That is the truly influential Church. How we have degraded 



‘that word influential. We call a Church influential now because of the kind of people that attend it, 
because of the money which it raises for philanthropic objects. There was a Church in the olden days that 
said: "1 am rich, and have gotten riches, and have need of nothing," and the Master walking amid the 
golden candlesticks said: "Thou ... knowest not that thou art the wretched one and miserable and poor 
and blind and naked." So he would say to-day to many Churches which we describe as influential. The 
influential Church is the company of loyal souls who "continue steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, and in the breaking of bread and the prayers," who eat their meat with gladness and 
singleness of heart, who manifest in their individual lives and corporate capacity the strength, the beauty, 
the glory, the compassion of the Christ. Wherever there is such a Church you will find the Church that 
has favour with the people. 

The lessons of this study for the worker, and especially for those in the ministry are patent. First, preach 
for a verdict. That is what Peter did. Secondly, when you have preached, take time to gather your results. 
Thirdly, having gathered them, set them in order. 

Finally let us remember for our encouragement that all the results of our teaching and preaching, if we 
are at the disposal of the Spirit of God, can never be tabulated. If we can tabulate the results of 
preaching, then the preaching is a comparative failure. But it is not so with any man who will but bring 
himself, with his ignorance or knowledge, with his weakness or strength, with his halting or eloquence, 
to the Spirit of God, for the declaration of this evangel. Rome will feel its power, Damascus will feel the 
effect of it. The far distant places of the world will be the places where the last ripples of the water touch 
the shore, and he will never know till the Day break. Cast thy bread upon the waters, for after many days 
thou shalt find it. 

Acts 3:1 

Ac 3:1-10 

WE have dealt with the first impression produced by the Church, and have considered the first sermon 
preached in the light and power of the Holy Spirit. We now commence the section dealing with the first 
opposition. {Ac3:i-4:3i} The cause of this opposition was that of a miracle wrought, the preaching of the 
resurrection which resulted, and the consequent hatred of the Sadducees, who were rationalists in 
religion. The effect of the opposition was that Peter bore a new testimony, the priests indulged in a new 
threatening, and the Church received a new filling of power. 

Our present meditation is concerned with the miracle. This is the first miracle recorded in the book of the 
Acts of the Apostles. As time passed on there was a gradual decrease in physical miracles, and a 
corresponding increase in spiritual wonders. Our Lord never set any great value upon the physical 
miracles he wrought, as arguments or credentials, either for his Divinity or his mission. He distinctly said 
to his own disciples, "Believe me ... or else believe me for the very works’ sake." His supreme evidence 
was himself. His supreme argument was himself. But in the midst of that unbelieving and superstitious 
and materialistic age, it was necessary that there should be material manifestations of power to arrest the 
attention. In proportion as the Church emerged into all her spiritual glory, she ceased to see the material 
miracles which were necessary in the earthly ministry of Christ. They were rendered unnecessary in view 
of the wider and more spacious work of spiritual testimony and power. In that fact is revealed the 
meaning of Christ’s word to his disciples, "Greater works than these shall ye do; because I go unto the 
Father." By that word he did not mean that they would work more wonderful miracles in the material 
realm, for they did not do so. He meant rather that the miracle wrought in the material is never so 
marvellous as the miracle wrought in the spiritual realm. When he passed to the Father they were to work 
greater works — the wonders in the spiritual realm. 

Yet the story of this miracle is very interesting, and there is no doubt that it is recorded here because it is 
necessary to the elucidation of what followed. The preaching which stirred up opposition was the result 
of this miracle. The opposition which resulted in further preaching and greater boldness, grew 



immediately out of this miracle. We will pass over the story three times; first to notice the simple facts; 
secondly, to notice the supreme facts; and finally, to suggest the symbolized facts. 


The simple facts may be dismissed briefly. This is the story of a lame man healed. Luke declares that this 
man was a cripple from birth. That in itself is suggestive. Observe carefully the particular words made 
use of in the story of his healing: "Immediately his feet and his ankle-bones received strength. And 
leaping up. he stood, and began to walk." Perhaps only medical men can fully appreciate the meaning of 
these words; they are the peculiar, technical words of a medical man. The word translated feet, is only 
used by Luke, and occurs nowhere else. It indicates his discrimination between different parts of the 
human foot. This particular word refers to the base, or heel. The phrase ankle-bones is again a medical 
phrase, to be found nowhere else. The word "leaping up" describes the coming suddenly into socket of 
something that was out of place, the articulation of a joint. This then is a very careful medical description 
of what happened in connection with this man. 

This then is the simple story. A man crippled, not as the result of accident, not as the result of sin in his 
own life, but from birth, suffering from congenital disease, was suddenly made to stand, to walk; in the 
exuberance of a new-found strength he suddenly leapt within the precincts of the Temple. 

How was this wrought? At the word of Peter and John. How great was the gap between the second and 
third chapters of this book we cannot tell. Chapter two ends with the statement of the fact that the Lord 
added to the company of believers, by adding to himself, day by day, those that were being saved. That 
statement ended the chapter of enthusiasm, the chapter of ecstasy, the chapter of a flaming vision, the 
chapter of song and praise and proclamation, and of crowds swept into relationship with Jesus Christ. 
Chapter three begins with the statement that two men, Peter and John, were going to the Temple. They 
were "going up ... at the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour." There were three hours in the day, 
separate hours, at which people gathered to the Temple, and the evening hour was the hour of sacrifice, 
the ninth hour. The hour of prayer was half an hour after the sacrifice had been offered. In it the incense 
offering was ascending and men prayed. Peter and John went to the Temple, not at the hour of sacrifice, 
but at the hour of prayer which followed sacrifice. As we look at these two men, going up to the Temple, 
no tongue of fire was resting upon their heads; there was nothing to attract attention; they were walking 
in the commonplace; the ecstasy of the day of Pentecost had passed. They were two men who, in the 
earlier years of their life, had known each other, and had been friends; who yet had probably been 
perpetual irritants to each other. Peter was the practical man. John was the poet. Peter was a doer of 
deeds. John was a dreamer of dreams. The whole fact of their difference flames out in the last picture we 
have of them before the day of Pentecost. Peter, standing on the shores of the lake, after Jesus had 
restored him, said, "Lord, and what shall this man do?" It was the question of his perplexity about John. 
Peter’s prescription for all trouble was doing. He had little patience with dreaming. Yet mark the sacred 
and beautiful significance of the fact that beyond the Cross and Resurrection, and after Pentecost, Peter 
the doer and John the dreamer went into close fellowship. They had found that they were not 
antagonistic but complementary to each other. At the word of Peter, spoken in the comradeship of the 
silence of the dreamer, this man, lame from birth, walked, leapt, and praised God. 

The word was spoken in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth; but it was spoken by a man who was in 
possession of all that the name indicated. "Silver and gold have I none; but what 1 have, that give I thee. 
In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk." This was no apology. Peter meant rather to boast in his 
Lord. True he had neither silver nor gold, but he had something far better, and in the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth he pronounced his commanding and powerful word. 

The simple facts then are that a cripple whose life was maintained by the alms of those who passed to the 
Temple — a man who, had he lived in this day, would have been designated a professional beggar — 
was suddenly lifted, and set upon his feet, and made into an ardent worshipper in the spiritual realm, by 
the word of two men who used the name of Jesus. 

Let us then consider the supreme facts revealed. The first grows entirely out of our clear vision of the 
simple facts already referred to. The supreme fact is that of the continuity of the activity of the Christ. He 



was still at work, and doing exactly what he had done in the days of his flesh. We cannot read this story 
of the healing of the man, a cripple from birth, without being reminded of the story of the life of our 
Lord, who when passing through the Bethesda porches, found a man who for thirty and eight years had 
been in the grip of an infirmity, and healed him. The healing of that man in the Bethesda porches, 
humanly speaking, cost Jesus his life. When he had healed him he told him to carry his bed, and the 
rulers criticized him for carrying his bed on the Sabbath day. When they found Jesus they charged him 
with Sabbath breaking. Jesus answered them, "My Father worketh even until now, and 1 work." In effect 
he said to these men who charged him with breaking Sabbath; I have no Sabbath, for God has no 
Sabbath, in the presence of human suffering! 1 have worked on the Sabbath Day to give this man the 
chance of Sabbath, such as he has never had! "For this cause therefore the Jews sought the more to kill 
him, because he not only brake the Sabbath, but also called God his own Father, making himself equal 
with God"; and they never ceased their hatred; and their planning and plotting never ended until they had 
killed him. Humanly speaking the healing of that man cost him his life. Divinely speaking also it cost 
him his life. He had healed that sinning man by the right of atonement, not then made visible to human 
sight, but existing in the nature of God, to be wrought out into visibility by the very Cross, which 
resulted from what he had done. Now said Peter, "In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk!" In the 
name of the One who wrought with God to set right human limitation by dealing with human sin. So, as 
we see this man responding, we see the Christ continuing his work. 

But if in this miracle we see the continuity of the activity of the Christ, we see also the commencement 
of activity through his Body, which is the Church. Peter and John were no longer isolated disciples. They 
were "members of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones," to use the mystic language of the New 
Testament writer. Peter and John were living members of the living Christ, and therefore the instruments 
of his will and of his power. Christ healed through these two men. Peter fastened his eyes upon this man. 
Peter spoke directly to this man. "Silver and gold have I none; but what 1 have, that give I thee." Then he 
took him by the hand, and the Greek word signifies a seizing by the hand, a grip that lifted. There is not 
the slightest evidence in the story of any faith on the paid of the man. Nearly all the commentators say 
that he must have exercised his faith in order to be healed, but it is not stated in the story. His healing 
was a direct act of the Christ, through these men. Peter looked, and through the eyes of Peter there 
flashed the love of the Christ. Then Peter spoke, and it was the very language of Jesus. He also was a 
Man of poverty so far as this world’s goods were concerned, and now through two members of his Body 
he was able to say, "Silver and gold have I none; but what I have, that give 1 thee." Through that touch, 
that lifting with a strong hand, Christ was making contact with human need, through the members of his 
Body. 

The third supreme fact then was that of the communication of life, in order to the correction of disability. 
What was the need so. far as the man was concerned? Leaping instead of lameness; giving praise instead 
of asking alms. This communication of life, equal to the accomplishment of both the wonders, was 
wrought by the living Christ, through the members of his Body. 

We turn now to the last line of our consideration. Here as always, the miracle has a spiritual significance. 
He who in the days of his flesh said, "I am the Truth," by that declaration suggested the unification of all 
life in his own Person. Jesus never divided as we do, between the sacred and the secular; and the very 
laws by which Pie operated in the physical realm, were those by which he wrought in the spiritual. There 
was not a miracle he wrought but has its spiritual significance as well as its material demonstration; and 
what is true of the Master was true here also. The day of Pentecost as a day, as an event, as an initiation, 
was over. The tongues of fire had passed out of sight. The sound of the mighty rushing wind was no 
more. The ecstatic, enthusiastic songs were silenced. This is the first picture of the Church as she is to 
be, as the result of the tongue of fire and the mighty rushing wind, and the enthusiasm. Pentecost as a 
flaming fire was never intended to be the continuous and normal condition of the Christian Church. The 
conditions after Pentecost are symbolized in these chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. The normal for 
the Church of God is in the commonplaces, and among the cripples. The places of inspiration and vision 
are given, in order that we may translate them into virtue and victory, as we go to the world in its need. 



What then are the symbolized facts? First that the Church’s opportunity is lame humanity, lame from its 
birth. It is waste of time to discuss how humanity came to be lame; it is lame, and that is the trouble. The 
Church’s opportunity is not to build schools and erect forums where we shall discuss how men were 
born lame. The disciples of old came to Jesus with a question, a wonderfully tempting metaphysical and 
psychological question, "Rabbi, who sinned, this man, or his parents, that he should be born blind?" He 
dismissed their question: "Neither did this man sin, nor his parents; but that the works of God should be 
made manifest in him we must work the works of him that sent me." Lame humanity is the Church’s 
opportunity. This is indeed a pathetic story and picture; lame humanity at the Beautiful Gate, but outside! 
There at the gate, with all the mountains’ far-flung splendours encircling the city; there, where the steps 
went up to the Temple, he lay; but outside. That is humanity’s position, in the midst of beauty, but not of 
it; in the realm of things lovely and of good report, but excluded. That is the position of humanity 
everywhere; it sighs and sobs and is in agony at the Beautiful Gate; but it cannot get in. There is the 
Church’s opportunity. 

What was this man doing? He was not seeking for strength to walk, but for alms. Alms are the means by 
which men live, in spite of disability, and without work. That is what humanity is doing everywhere. 
Work is never the result of sin. The result of sin is that man is trying to live on alms without work! Men 
are asking alms everywhere; they are paupers, at the Beautiful Gate; and that is the Church’s 
opportunity. 

Secondly the Church’s gift is here revealed. "Silver and gold have I none; but what I have, that give I 
thee." What hast thou then, oh Peter, to give to humanity, lame at the Beautiful Gate, excluded, begging? 
That which cancels disability, that which communicates ability; and ultimately, that which creates 
worship. First that which cancels disability. Said Peter to this man, I have nothing to give you that will 
help you to maintain your life while you are a cripple; but I have something to cure the crippled 
condition; and make you able to earn your own living. That is Christianity. Christianity has not come 
into the presence of the world’s wounds and woes and agony to give out doles in order to help it to bear 
its limitation. Christianity comes to give men life, and put them on their feet, and so enable them to do 
without alms. Christianity faces a man with a gift that cancels his disability. Christianity takes hold of a 
man whose ankles are out of joint, and makes them articulate. That man knew more about ankles than 
any man in Jerusalem, for he had lain on the steps, and had seen all the people coming up to the Temple 
for years. A man may know much about ankles, and never know how to walk. Christianity does not 
come to teach a man philosophy. It comes to give him life, to give him that which cancels his disability, 
and to communicate ability, and so to create worship. 

If that is the Church’s gift, then what is the Church’s method? She must speak and work in the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, the risen Christ. We are on the other side of the story of the Cross and the 
Resurrection. This word was spoken in his name; but it was spoken by a man who shared his very nature. 
If we go to lame humanity at the Beautiful Gate in our own name, or in any other name, we may even 
give them some alms that will help them to bear their disability, but we shall never set them on their feet. 
It is in his name that the Church must go. 

Again, Peter and John went in cooperation. "Look on us,” said they, as they steadfastly looked at him. 
Moreover there was contact. Peter took him by the hand and lifted him. "He took him by the right hand, 
and raised him up." That is the final thing in the Church’s method. We must come to the man that lies at 
the Beautiful Gate begging alms, outside; and take him by the hand. There must be personal, immediate, 
direct contact. The Church standing afar off, and singing a song which she hopes will reach the dweller 
in the valley does but mock the need of the dweller in the valley. The Church that comes down to the 
side of the wounded, weary, woebegone world, and holds out the right hand, and lifts, is the Church 
through which the Christ is doing his own work, through which the Christ will win his ultimate victory. 

Acts 3:21 


Ac 3:11-26 



THIS paragraph contains the story of how Peter explained to the crowds the meaning of the things that 
had happened. The scene is peculiarly Hebrew. The place was the Temple, in Solomon’s porch. The 
people were almost undoubtedly permanent residents in Jerusalem, a different crowd from that which 
had suiTounded the apostles on the day of Pentecost. Pentecost was a Jewish feast, and men gathered in 
the city from all parts. That feast was now over, the multitudes had departed to their own homes; and the 
company of people who ran into Solomon’s porch, gazing with wonder at the healed man, was 
undoubtedly a company almost exclusively of Hebrews, that is of Israelites. 

This address of Peter was peculiarly Hebrew. He referred to God as "The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, 
and of Jacob"; he declared that "God foreshewed by the mouth of all the prophets"; and toward the end 
of the address he spoke of the covenant which God made with "Your father Abraham." 

The references to Jesus were almost all borrowed from Old Testament Scripture: "The Servant of God" 
(not as rendered in the Authorized Version, "the Son," but as it is accurately translated throughout this 
passage in the Revision, "The Servant of God"); a word which took them naturally back to the great 
prophecy of Isaiah: "The Holy and the Righteous One," being two descriptions of the Old Testament, 
each of them having Messianic value; and finally "the Christ" which was but the Greek form of the 
Hebrew word Messiah, indicating the great hope of the people. 

The terms in which he spoke of the hopes which Jesus had created were equally suggestive. "That your 
sins may be blotted out," was an immediate quotation from the great psalm of penitence; "seasons of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord," gathered up and expressed the perpetual note of hopefulness 
that had sung itself out in the psalms and prophecies of the ancient covenant; and when he spoke of the 
teaching, he referred to the fulfilment in the Person of Jesus, of the promise of Moses, that another 
prophet should be raised up. 

The opening and closing words of the address indicate the fact that the message was peculiarly one to the 
Israelitish nation. He said, "Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this man." The apostle meant to say that 
men, not of Israel, might have marvelled with greater show of reason. When we come to the close of the 
address, notice very carefully these words, "Unto you first God having raised up his Servant." The 
thought most evidently is that he had been expressing himself throughout the whole of this explanation 
of the miracle, peculiarly and directly to the men of Israel. 

It is necessary to emphasize this in order that we may understand this message. Whatever spiritual 
principles are taught, the first application was to the men of Israel. Let us first consider in broad outline 
the message to Israel, and secondly the teaching for ourselves, which may be deduced therefrom. 

This message from the apostle to Israel falls into three parts. Beginning at the eleventh verse we have the 
account of the running of the people into Solomon’s porch, and the taking hold of Peter and John by this 
man. It is a graphic picture. It seems as though the healed man was loath to let these men go, who had 
been the instruments of his healing and blessing. As he laid hold of them, and the people gathered 
together, Peter seized the opportunity for the correction of the attitude of the people who had gathered 
together: "Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this man? or why fasten ye your eyes on us, as though by 
our own power or godliness we had made him to walk?" He thus asked them two questions which 
constituted almost a rebuke, and certainly a correction of their attitude. Then immediately, having 
rebuked their misapprehension of what they had seen, he began his explanation. His instruction begins at 
the thirteenth verse and ends with the sixteenth. "The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob" — 
commencing upon ground that was perfectly familiar to these people, taking them back to the central 
fact of their religion — he stated two historical facts leading up, so far as they were concerned, to the 
healing of that man who stood in the midst of them. 

Then notice the new note at verse seventeen. "And now, brethren, I know that in ignorance ye did it, as 
did also your rulers. But the things which God foreshewed by the mouth of all the prophets, that his 
Christ should suffer, he thus fulfilled." From that verse to the end of the paragraph we have the apostolic 
appeal. First the correction of the wrong outlook of the house of Israel in the presence of the miracle; 



then instruction of the men of Israel concerning the real significance of the miracle and its relation to 
eternal things; and finally the appeal, based upon correction and instruction, to the house of Israel to 
repent, and to turn back again to God. Such were the main divisions of the address. 

His correction consisted of two questions. The first was, "Why marvel ye at this man?" Now, why should 
they not marvel at this man? Was there not a reason and a cause for marvelling? Here was a man who 
had been for forty years incompetent, lame from birth, seeking alms at the Beautiful Gate, a familiar 
figure to the crowds of Jerusalem; now he was on his feet, and instead of asking alms from men, he was 
giving praise to God. It was a great and wonderful transformation, why should they not marvel? When 
the apostle said "Why marvel ye?" he was preparing the way for something which was to follow. His 
choice of words was not careless: "Ye men of Israel"; ... "The God of Abraham, of Isaac, and Jacob." If 
he had only said, "the God of Abraham," Ishmaelites might have claimed inclusion in that description. If 
he had said, "The God of Abraham and Isaac," Edomites might have come within that description. He 
narrowed down the company to whom he spoke when he said, "The God of Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob." Jacob became Israel, and he spoke to them as men of Israel, men who stood in fleshly and 
covenant relationship to Jacob, and to him as Israel, the man ruled by God. He thus reminded them of 
their past history. They were men of the covenant, of the Scriptures, and of the prophets. Therefore he 
said, "Ye men of Israel, why marvel yeV You, men of such history, of such a heritage; you, men with the 
records of miracles stretching back through all the centuries; you, men who have seen in these last days 
so much of the manifestation of God’s power in setting disability right, — "Why marvel ye at this man?" 

Then followed the second question: "Or why fasten ye your eyes on us, as though by our own power or 
godliness we had made him to walk?" Their wonder in the presence of the miracle was due to their 
forgetfulness of their past history, and to the fact that they were out of fellowship therewith; and the 
explanation which they offered in their own mind as they gazed upon Peter and John, was a false 
explanation unworthy of that history. He charged the men of Israel with being false to their own history 
in wondering in the presence of the miracle they had just seen; and he charged them with being unable to 
interpret the secret of what they had seen. They had never understood or been true to the historical facts, 
in which they made their boast, or else they would have seen that the ultimate, logical result of all the 
things they believed, and in the fellowship of which they had lived, was represented in the man at the 
Beautiful Gate who was healed. 

Then immediately he turned to explanation. As he began to explain he went back: "The God of 
Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of our fathers." He then made a startling declaration in the 
ears of those who were listening. One commentator says that the miracle of the speech of Peter is a far 
more wonderful one than the miracle wrought in the healing of the man who lay at the Beautiful Gate. 
Notice the daring of Peter, and remember the fear that characterized him before Pentecost. See him now, 
standing in the temple in Solomon’s porch, with the crowds, residents of Jerusalem, about him. He 
declared "The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath glorified his 
Servant Jesus.” A parenthesis commences here, with the words, "Whom ye delivered up" and runs on to 
the end of the fifteenth verse. The immediate connection of declaration is found by taking the first part of 
verse thirteen and linking it with verse sixteen. "The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the 
God of our fathers hath glorified his Servant Jesus ... and by faith in his name hath his name made this 
man strong, whom ye behold and know: yea, the faith which is through him hath given him this perfect 
soundness in the presence of you all." Thus in effect he said: The God of Abraham, the God of your 
history, the God of your nationality, "the God of our fathers hath glorified his Servant Jesus," hath lifted, 
exalted him, to power. The resurrection was not mentioned, but it was implied. 

These men were men of Israel, with all the prejudice and the pride of men of Israel; they had looked in 
amazement at the healed man, feeling that what they saw was a part of this new movement of power, 
which they thought was outside the covenant, and therefore contrary to the purpose of God. Peter 
declared that they were blind and foolish, in that they did not see that this thing was part of the operation 
of their own God, the God who created their nation, who was at the centre of all their history. 



In stating all this, Peter borrowed the great word of Isaiah "His Servant." That word "Servant" may not 
appeal to us as it did to a Hebrew. The great prophecy of Isaiah is the prophecy of the Servant of God. 
We need not now discuss the question as to whether the Servant of God as seen by Isaiah was the ideal 
nation, or a Person. Both things are surely true. Isaiah saw the nation as a Servant; but he also saw the 
true principle and purpose realized in a Person in the dim and distant future. The title Servant of God was 
to the Hebrew a word expressing a hope, a word reminding him forevermore of the ancient prophecies. 
We must get back into the atmosphere of Solomon’s porch, and of these Hebrews thronging Peter, before 
we begin to apprehend how startling was the thing he said. "The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath glorified his Servant." These men would catch the prophetic allusion, 
and be ready to ask, who is the Servant of God? Before the enquiry could be put, Peter answered in 
uttering that word "Jesus." He thus claimed the fulfilment in Christ of all Messianic hope and prediction, 
declaring that God had glorified him. These men might well say, and doubtless would say, Glorified 
him! We saw him die, he was crucified. 

Now return to the parenthesis: "Whom ye delivered up and denied before the face of Pilate, when he had 
determined to release him." That was the historic truth. They had denied him, and delivered him up, and 
that in spite of a Gentile attempt to set him free. Thus he was fastening the guilt upon Israel. Mark the 
carefulness of his word, "But ye denied the Holy and Righteous One, and asked for a murderer to be 
granted unto you, and killed the Prince of Life." Here is a case when one wishes that a word might be 
translated differently. "Prince" is not wholly wrong; but the Greek word is the word that occurs in the 
Hebrew letter, when the writer speaks of the Author and Finisher of faith. We might translate here "The 
Author of Life." Yet Author hardly conveys the thought. Very literally, the word means a file-leader, one 
who takes precedence, one who goes first. This was a hint of what he was about to declare more fully, a 
hint of resurrection. Let us attempt to keep in mind the background they had of a crucified Man on the 
green hill, of a malefactor on Golgotha. He said to them, you killed the Holy and Righteous One; you 
chose the murderer, and flung out the File-Leader in the procession of life, its Author, its Prince. God 
replied to what you did by raising him from the dead, and making us witnesses of that resurrection. All 
that is in parenthesis, but we now see it, in relation to the whole. 

Then Peter said: "By faith in his name," the name of Jesus whom ye saw die. Whose death you brought 
about, whom God raised from the dead, and who is glorified and demonstrated the Servant of God, the 
long-looked for Messiah; "by faith in his name," this man has been healed. They had marvelled because 
they had become blind to the goings of their own God, because they were out of harmony with the 
processes and procedure of the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob; and consequently they had 
failed to be able to explain the mystery of the healed man. So that in this instructive part of the address, 
Peter took that man, and showed that his healing was the natural outcome of the economy in the midst of 
which they lived. 

The rest of the address was of the nature of appeal. "And now, brethren, I know that in ignorance ye did 
it, as did also your rulers." Notice the tenderness of this. One is almost inclined to say, has he not 
weakened his argument? Would it not have been better if he had refrained from anything like this 
admission? Does he not seem to take away from the guilt that he has been charging upon them? I think 
the answer to such enquiries is to be found in the word of Peter, "I know that in ignorance ye did it." It 
does not express his opinion of the situation; it is rather his declaration of the fact that he accepted the 
truth of what Jesus had said, when in the very hour of his dying, he prayed, "Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do." I know, said Peter, "that in ignorance ye did it, as also did your rulers." 
Nevertheless he charged them with the guilt, and showed them it was by their will, and their decision on 
the human side, that this Man Jesus was murdered. "But the things which God foreshewed by the mouth 
of all the prophets, that his Christ should suffer, he thus fulfilled." In these words, over against the 
blunder, the calamity, the tragedy of the ignorant murder of Jesus, he set that infinite purpose of grace 
which triumphed over their sin, and fulfilled the very purposes of God as declared in the past, in the 
death and resurrection of Jesus. 


Immediately, he made his definite appeal: "Repent ye therefore, and turn again." Into that "therefore" we 
must read everything that was meant. Why should they repent and turn again? The things that follow 



declare the issues of repentance, but the things preceding declare the reason for repentance on the part of 
the house of Israel. These reasons were: that Jesus was the Servant of God; that through Jesus, God had 
been carrying on and carrying out his purposes; that when they procured the death of Jesus, forcing 
Pilate to condemn him, they blundered, and were guilty of refusing the Holy and Righteous One; and 
that in spite of their blindness and sin and ignorance and blundering, God raised him and fulfilled his 
purpose, the purpose of grace and the purpose of life. "Therefore," because of their sin, and of his grace; 
because in the putting away of Jesus they fell out of the line of their own progressive national history, 
and because by the raising of Jesus, God made possible the putting away of the very sin which they 
committed in his murder, "therefore" they were to "repent ... and turn again." He thus called these 
people back from ignorance into light; and so back from all the sins that had grown out of ignorance, into 
the true line of conduct. Peter having called these people to repentance, promised certain results. 

"Repent ... and turn again; that your sins may be blotted out, that so there may come seasons of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord, and that he may send the Christ who hath been appointed for 
you, even Jesus; whom the heavens must receive until the times of restoration of all things." There can 
be no explanation of this save by remembering that he was talking to the house of Israel. To make it 
applicable to all the world, is to miss its real meaning. When he began to speak of the issues of 
repentance and turning again, the application was narrowed to the house of Israel. The first phase, "That 
your sins may be blotted out," may have a general application. But let us follow on. What was to be the 
result of blotting out of sin? "That so there may come seasons of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord." What was to be the issue of these seasons of refreshing from the Lord? "That he may send the 
Christ who hath been appointed for you" — the house of Israel — "even Jesus; whom the heavens must 
receive until the times of restoration of all things." If we take these words as applicable to the house of 
Israel, at once the sequence is seen. The restoration of all things is intimately associated with the coming 
of Christ to the house of Israel, the Messiah for them, and to them; and his coming to them waits for the 
repentance and turning to him of the house of Israel. Or, to take it in the other order, when the house of 
Israel repents and turns to Jehovah, then the sins of the house of Israel will be blotted out; and then there 
will come to the house of Israel seasons of refreshing from the presence of the Lord; then there will come 
through the house of Israel the restoration of all things, and that in connection with the advent of 
Messiah. We speak of it as a second advent, but it will be the first advent in which he will be received by 
his own people. If I am asked if I believe that what Peter expected will be so, without any hesitation, I 
say Yes. I do not think Israel is a lost and abandoned nation. I believe that Israel is to be found and 
gathered together. It is because I so believe, that I cannot accept any theory that robs Israel of its present 
living identity, and merges it in some other nation. Israel will yet repent and turn to him, and he will blot 
out their sins. Until this time there has been no repentance of Israel; but there will be a day of repentance, 
and a day of turning to him. 

What, for us, is the teaching of this address, delivered so distinctly and particularly to the house of 
Israel? It seems to me there are three lessons as to the economy of God. First, that his ancient purposes 
are unchanged; secondly, that the restoration of all things waits the Advent of Jesus; and thirdly, that this 
will be the time of the recovery of Israel. 

But what are the spiritual principles that I learn as I read this address? In that part of the address which I 
have described as corrective, two spiritual principles are involved; first, that wonder in the presence of 
the supernatural demonstrates infidelity; and secondly, that infidelity creates false explanations. The man 
who is at tempting to get rid of the supernatural from his Bible and from his religion does not believe in 
God. He may have some idea of God as of a moral force, but the God of the Bible cannot be believed in 
by a man who wonders, and is startled in the presence of, and attempts to account for supernatural 
manifestations along other lines. Wonder in the presence of the supernatural always demonstrates 
infidelity. Granted the truth of the first verse in the Bible, and there is no difficulty with the miracles. "In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth." This is the supreme miracle, and it is no miracle 
when God is postulated. It was the simple activity of his power. The supernatural is that which is a little 
higher than man can see, a little pro founder than he can understand. 



In the instructive part of this address moreover, there are spiritual principles. The patent one is that of the 
unutterable sin and foolishness of rejecting Jesus. The triumph of God even over such sin and folly, is 
seen in his raising him from the dead, and thus making him the Saviour of man. 

Finally, the appeal emphasizes the fact that the children of privilege have responsibilities; and upon their 
fulfilment of such responsibilities depends the continuity and the enlargement of privilege. 

If Israel be to-day a people scattered and peeled over the face of the world, the reason for the scattering 
and peeling for long and weary years, in which she is cast away from service, is that she became self- 
centred, and lived wholly alone, and forgot the surrounding nations she ought to have blessed. 

Therein is a message for the Church. If our privileges are high and holy, our responsibilities are 
correspondingly great. As we forget our responsibilities, so surely the privileges themselves become 
grave-clothes that hinder and bury, rather than inspirations that drive and help. 

Acts 4:1 

Ac 4:1-22 

THE story of this paragraph still gathers around the healed man. We first saw the wonder wrought in the 
Name. Then we heard Peter’s explanation to the men of Israel delivered in Solomon’s porch. We now 
come to a smaller company, in some ways a more remarkable one, in many ways a very interesting one. 
Suddenly, while teaching the people in Solomon’s porch, Peter and John were arrested, and kept in ward 
for a night. Immediately outside Solomon’s portico was to be found the Basilica in which the Sanhedrim 
assembled, and that means that it was outside the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. Outside that Beautiful 
Gate the lame man had been found. Having been healed, he had laid hold upon Peter and John, his mouth 
filled with thanksgiving; and the people seeing this, had gathered together in the porch, where Peter had 
specifically and directly spoken to the men of Israel. Now his speech was interrupted and hindered. This 
was the first open opposition to the apostolic message in the new activity of Christianity. Let us examine 
the court; watch the proceedings; and consider the lessons of permanent value. 

Whereas the word is not used, it is perfectly evident that the court before which Peter and John were 
arraigned was that of the Sanhedrim, for its composition, as described by Luke in the opening words of 
this chapter, can leave us in no doubt on the matter. The apostles were arrested by "the priests and the 
captain of the Temple." The phrase is an interesting one, indicating the fact that at that time the Hebrew 
people still had the right of life and death in the matter of offences committed in the Temple. They were 
entirely under Roman rule, they had been forbidden to pass the death penalty for any civil offence, but 
Rome still permitted them to visit with death any who violated the sanctity of the Temple. The captain of 
the Temple was the head of that body of religious police, whose business it was to watch the Temple 
courts, and see that there was no violation of their sanctity. "The priests and the captain of the Temple 
and the Sadducees came upon them." Thus the cause of the arrest was that the priests had reported to the 
captain, inspired by their own Sadducean conviction. 

Then in verse five, we are told and here we have an exact description of the Sanhedrim — "It came to 
pass on the morrow, that their rulers, and elders, and scribes, were gathered together in Jerusalem." That 
was the constitution of the ancient Sanhedrim; the rulers, that is, the priests and the officials; the elders, 
the heads of the chief families in Israel; the scribes, the interpreters of the law and teachers of the people. 
The Sanhedrim consisted of seventy-one members, twenty-three forming a quorum, before which such 
cases as those already referred to, of the violation of the sanctity of the temple courts, might be brought. 

It was, so far as it went, a legal assembly. 

Standing in remarkable contrast to the method these men adopted with Christ, is the method they now 
adopted with his apostles. They waited till the morning. This was according to their own law, which in 
the case of Christ they did not observe. Certain names are given: Annas the high priest, deposed by the 
Romans, but still held in honour by Israel; Caiaphas, appointed by Roman rule; and two evidently 



notable persons, John, and Alexander. Notice the significant phrase, "As many as were of the kindred of 
the high priest." The aristocratic religion of the hour was Sadducean; the democratic was Pharisaic. All 
the wealthy people in Jerusalem belonged to the Sadducees. 

This then was a remarkable gathering of the Sanhedrim, properly constituted; together with the wealthy 
Sadducean rulers of society, and of religious thinking in Jerusalem. It was a very remarkable assembly. 
Here is a picture waiting for some artist to paint. The tribunal, in all the glory of robing and the dignity 
of the men, would be seated in a semicircle, with the president in the centre; and probably gathered 
round, as was the custom of the time, the law students, listening to every case, and so becoming 
acquainted with the processes of law. 

But let us notice quite carefully, and principally, the mental attitude of that court. We have already 
noticed that these men were Sadducees. It is evident that the Sanhedrim was packed that morning of set 
purpose with Sadducees. The high priest was a Sadducee; his friends and kindred were specially named 
as present. Notable men were also there, and we see in the first word declared, that the inspiration of the 
arrest was Sadducean. 

Now who were the Sadducees? There are three things to be borne in mind concerning them, one of 
which is of supreme interest to us. Sadducees denied the supernatural; they affirmed the freedom of 
human will; and, the oral traditions, repeated by Pharisees, taught by Pharisees, insisted upon by 
Pharisees, they held in contempt. The principal matter which we need to remember, is that they were 
rationalists in religion. They were religious undoubtedly, for they believed in God, and in the Mosaic 
law, but they denied every story of the miraculous. To take the description of them that is found in 
another verse in this book, they believed neither in angels, spirits, nor resurrection. They were the men 
who had turned the Hebrew economy into an ethical system. Their belief in God was not the belief of the 
Pharisees. Resurrection they denied; the existence of angels they laughed at; and the idea of spirit they 
had abandoned. This was the mental attitude of the Sanhedrim that morning when Peter and John were 
arraigned before them. The inspiration of opposition to Christianity had now changed from Pharisaism to 
Sadduceeism. In the life of Christ the opposition was chiefly Pharisaic. Very little is said about the 
opposition of the Sadducees in his life. They are sometimes seen in coalition with the Pharisees, but the 
deadly opposition that ended in the death of Jesus was Pharisaic. In the Acts the Pharisees are hardly 
seen at all. As a matter of fact they are seen rather friendly to Christianity. Twice a Pharisee lifted his 
voice in defence of some Christian evangelist later on, and the whole opposition to Christianity that is 
revealed in the Acts of the Apostles has a new inspiration. It came from a different centre. This is in 
itself a revelation of the impression made at the time as to the central truth of the Christian propaganda. 
The whole idea was spiritual, and therefore in conflict necessarily with that which was severely material. 
The whole impression made upon Jerusalem and upon those who listened and watched these men was 
that of their absolute confidence in the supreme reality of unseen things. They believed in angels. 
Presently they will affirm that an angel opened the prison door and liberated them. The whole burden of 
their claim was that they were working in cooperation with the Holy Spirit of God. The one central note 
of all their proclamation was the declaration that Jesus had been raised from the dead and was alive. The 
angels are not patent to common vision; the Spirit breatheth where he listeth, and men cannot watch the 
processes of his coming and going; Jesus had passed out of mortal sight; but these men believed in the 
absolute and final reality of the things unseen, and they were asserting them. 

It was inevitable that there should be conflict between the Sadducees and these men. Either Sadduceeism 
must end, or Christianity must be stamped out. Observe carefully Luke’s declaration, that they were 
"sore troubled because they taught the people, and proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection from the dead." It 
was not merely that they declared Jesus himself was risen from the dead, but in preaching that, they 
preached the Resurrection. Such was the court, and such the mental mood of the judges. 

Let us now look at those who were placed in the centre of that court, Peter and John. We have already 
noticed the close comradeship existing between these two men; Peter the practical and John the poet; 
John the dreamer, and Peter the doer. These were the men arraigned before the assembly, the speaker and 
the thinker. 



But there was a third man there: "And seeing the man which was healed standing with them." We do not 
know whether he had been locked up for the night; if not, in all probability he had waited until morning, 
until these men who had given him what none other had, were released. Now he stood with them. 

Carefully observe Peter and John, and observe that which cannot be seen with the eyes of sense. They 
were "filled with the Holy Spirit.” That means that they had clear vision, absolute certainty, strong 
passion, and unflinching courage. As we first look upon this scene, and see the dignity surrounding these 
men, notice the cold analytical acumen of Sadducean philosophy confronting them, we wonder how 
these two fisherfolk will fare. But we need have no fear; for they were filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
they stood in the midst of that assembly, with unflinching courage. 

What impression did they make upon the council? Let us run a little ahead of the story, for the 
impression is not described until after the process of the examination; but it is well that we should notice 
it here. The impression that they made was, "that they had been with Jesus.” Men filled with the Spirit 
always make that impression. That is the impression which the filling of the Spirit creates. If a man shall 
tell me he has received specific gifts at some specific hour which he describes, and the impression he 
makes upon me is antagonistic to the mind of Jesus, 1 know that he is not filled with the Spirit. The word 
"ignorant" used to describe these men is a little unfortunate; "plebeian" would better convey the idea. 
They were unlearned and plebeian men, that is men of the common class. But they had boldness of 
speech, and boldness does not merely mean braveness, but clarity, clearness of statement. On another 
occasion when Jesus was talking in the metropolitan centre of the learning of his time, they said, "How 
knoweth this Man letters, having never learned?" This puzzle was repeated in the case of Peter and John. 
"They took knowledge of them, that they had been with Jesus." Notice the mistake they made. This was 
the result of their own philosophy. They spoke of the men as having been with Jesus, in a past tense. 
What was the truth? Christ was in the men, and speaking through the men; and the similarity which they 
detected was not that lingering from contact with a lost teacher, but that created by the presence of the 
living Christ. 

Now let us watch the proceedings. There are four things to observe in the challenge made to these men. 
The court first enquired, "By what power, or in what Name, have ye done this?" One can imagine that 
the accused might have said, What do you mean by ", this ?" They did not do so, for the meaning was 
patent. There was the healed man; and when they said "this" they tacitly admitted that they were in the 
presence of a fact for which they could not account. In their very question there was a recognition of 
something done. We must begin there. The Sadducees could not escape from it. Every one knew the man 
who had been for forty years and more in that condition, a cripple at the Beautiful Gate, asking alms. He 
was now standing in the circle of the Sanhedrim, with a light on his face, and gladness in his heart, near 
to the two men who had healed him. They admitted the patent fact from which they could not escape. 

The question was how it had been done. This was an attempt to divert the thinking from the supreme and 
final evidence, into a metaphysical disquisition. This is a favourite method of the enemies of 
Christianity. 

We now come to the enquiry itself: "By what power," that is, what force did you employ to set this man 
upon his feet? or, "In what Name." This was a very technical question. It was a refusal to entertain the 
view presented in Solomon’s porch. There Peter had declared distinctly that in the Name of Jesus of 
Nazareth the man had been healed. They swept that aside. They did not entertain it for a moment. Then 
they asked, "By what power or in what Name have ye done this?" There is a great deal of light on this 
story in the book of Deuteronomy. In the thirteenth chapter, there are instructions carefully given to the 
rulers of the people concerning possible manifestations in their history. Let us read one or two words. "If 
there arise in the midst of thee a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams" — and a perfect description of the two 
men who stood before the Sanhedrim is then given — "and he give thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign 
or the wonder come to pass," and if that sign actually wrought is intended to lead you from Jehovah to 
other gods, you are not to hearken, and this man is to be punished with death. In the fourteenth verse we 
read: "Then shalt thou enquire, and make search, and ask diligently; and, behold, if it be truth, and the 
thing certain, that such abomination is wrought in the midst of thee" then — there was to be punishment. 



The Sanhedrim was obeying this ancient instruction to their people. Here were two men, a prophet and a 
dreamer of dreams, standing side by side. They had definitely and positively wrought a sign; and, 
according to the ancient instruction, the rulers of the people were to search and enquire diligently. The 
death penalty was to be passed upon men attempting to lead men from Jehovah to some other god. Thus 
is revealed the subtlety of their question and their method. 

There was a marked method in Peter’s answer. It exactly replied to all contained in the challenge. First 
the challenge was a recognition of something done. Peter drew attention to that in his reply. "If we this 
day are examined concerning a good deed done to aft impotent man." Notice in this, the inferential 
revelation of the imworthiness of their opposition. You are examining us for a good deed done to an 
impotent man. Again, they had asked for the power and the Name. Peter gave the exact information, but 
in the other order, he began with the Name, and then declared the power: "Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom ye crucified.” Peter did not intend that there should be any mistake. Not the Messiah, not Jesus 
merely; but with deliberateness, carefulness, he fastened their attention upon the One Whose Name they 
fain would make forgotten forever. Jesus, the Messiah, of Nazareth whom ye crucified. That was the 
Name. But what was the power? He immediately went on, "Whom God raised from the dead, in him 
doth this man stand here before you whole." This is the Name, the Name in which you charged us not to 
speak; this is the power, the raising of that One whom you declared did not rise, because there is no 
resurrection. Thus Peter insisted upon the declaration made in Solomon’s porch, which they had declined 
to receive. 

But notice very particularly how Peter finished. That Deuteronomic instruction said that if there should 
be an actual sign wrought, tending to lead men from Jehovah, the men working the sign must die. He, 
said Peter, "is the Stone which was set at nought of you the builders, which was made the head of the 
corner. And in none other is there salvation; for neither is there any other Name under heaven, that is 
given among men, wherein we must be saved." By that quotation from Psalm 118 he denied that he was 
leading men away from Jehovah; and claimed that he was acting in harmony with the foretelling of their 
ancient Scriptures, which was the burden of the message he had delivered in the porch of Solomon. 

Then followed the conference. The prisoners were excluded; and we see the measure of the intelligence 
of the Sanhedrim. First we note their discovery of the relation of Peter and John to Jesus, and the 
certainty of the miracle, and their decision not to attempt to deny it. We see also the measure of their 
ignorance in their decision to threaten these men. Imagine any court threatening a man who is filled with 
the Holy Spirit. But of course there was no Holy Spirit according to their philosophy, and therefore that 
was the proper thing to do. If one man be threatened by a Tribunal, composed of the forces of culture, 
there is little hope of him; but if that man be filled with the Holy Spirit, he will challenge the whole 
company, and the victory will be with him. 

When they charged these men to be silent, Peter flung back their judgment on them, and set over against 
their threatening the one eternal principle of right. "Whether it be right," that is the question. Waive your 
technicalities and have done with your casuistry. Is it right? If it be right, threatening is of no avail. 

This story of the first opposition reveals for all time the nature of opposition to Christianity; and also the 
real secrets of the Church’s power. Opposition to Christianity is always based on Sadduceeism, is always 
rooted in rationalism, is always the outcome of materialistic philosophy. James when describing the 
wisdom of the world, the wisdom of men, putting it into contrast with the wisdom that comes from 
heaven does so in biting, burning words. He speaks of the "wisdom of the world" as being "earthly, 
sensual, devilish"; it is earthly in its outlook; sensual in its desire; devilish in its choices. The intellect in 
looking out, sees only the earth; the emotion desiring, is wholly sensual; the will choosing is under the 
dominion of devils. It is the rationalistic conception of life that is angry with Christianity, most subtle of 
all foes, and most to be dreaded. Mrs. Besant lecturing for the Secular Society in the old days bitterly 
attacked Christianity. Mrs. Besant, theosophist, never attacked Christianity. I am not defending her 
position, but it is interesting to remember that a spiritual conception does not attack Christianity. It is the 
material ideal, the ideal that says in the wilderness. Bread out of stones is all you need; the ideal that says 



in the midst of the life of to-day, Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die; that is the force against 
Christianity; and it is always Sadducean. 


This story teaches also that opposition to Christianity is always opposition to actual good being done in 
the world. The whole work of Christ is that of healing, helping, saving. The hour has come surely when 
the Church must decline to allow responsibility to rest upon Christ for her ofttime blunders, and 
misrepresentations of his purpose. The business of the Church in the world is not the discussion of 
theories, is not that of indulging in speculations, or formulating philosophies; it is that of seeking and 
saving that which is lost. It is out to find men lying at the Beautiful Gate, excluded from worship, and to 
put them on their feet, and make them worshippers. 

Finally opposition to Christ is always opposition in spite of conclusive evidence. There is the healed 
man, Oh ye men of the Sanhedrim, confronting you! In God’s name, why waste time accounting for him, 
why not let this thing go on? The healed man has been multiplied in all the centuries. The healed man is 
in all the world to-day. The healed man is here, healed mentally, spiritually, physically, in proportion as 
he is true to the great spiritual truths to which he has submitted himself. 

Then, on the other side, the story reveals the Church’s secret of power. The reality of the spiritual is 
demonstrated by results produced in the visible and material. The Church has no argument unless she has 
a healed man, and the Church that is not healing men, remaking them, has no argument for her 
Christianity; "Seeing the man which was healed standing with them, they could say nothing against it.” 
The unassailable and final answer of Christianity to detraction is the healed man. 

The basis of courage is spiritual and such courage is vindicated by such results. Vindicated? I take the 
word back. Courage is created by such results. Are we a little afraid to-day in the presence of the 
materialism of the age? No man with his eyes open will deny that the age is material. Is the Church 
afraid of it? Are we halting, speculating, and attempting to recast things so as to meet the materialistic 
age? If so the reason is that there is a dearth of healed men. I would like always to preach as Peter and 
John did that day, with the healed man by my side; men who have been healed and remade, men upon 
whose faces there is the light that never was on sea or land; these are the men that make the preacher 
courageous. If we are to face the materialism of the age with purpose and courage, we must have these 
evidences. 

Finally, opposition on the part of the material to the spiritual eventuates in the destruction of the 
material. Dr. John Hall, for so many years the minister of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, 
once illustrated that in this way. He said: "A serpent fastens upon a steel file and attempts to gnaw it 
through; it is at first gratified at the evidences of apparent success; but presently blood is there, and the 
serpent finds that the file has been destroying its tooth rather than its tooth the file." 

If Christianity is becoming materialized, God have mercy on us and the world. It must be the Christianity 
of men and women filled with the Holy Spirit, knowing the power of the One Name, and bringing men 
to deliverance through it, which alone can be victorious. 

Acts 4:23 

Ac 4:23-31 

IN this paragraph we come to the last scene in the story of the opposition resulting from the healing of 
the man at the Beautiful Gate. Here we find ourselves in entirely new surroundings, in striking contrast 
to those of the previous study. This paragraph opens with the declaration "And being let go, they came to 
their own company"; and we can imagine the different atmosphere into which Peter and John, and in all 
likelihood the lame man, now passed. "Their own company" was most probably the apostolic band and 
the whole Church. We last saw them standing in the midst of the Sanhedrim and the Sadducean 
atmosphere. Now we see them in the midst of their own company, and the spiritual atmosphere. 



In considering the story of how the Sanhedrim dealt with these men, we noticed that the opposition was 
based upon the Sadducean conception of life, which was entirely materialistic. They had stood in the 
hostile and critical atmosphere of that Sadducean philosophy, defending their position by reaffirming the 
truth of the resurrection of Jesus. We now see them in an entirely new atmosphere. "Being let go, they 
came to their own company," a company of those who in all probability during the hours of their 
imprisonment had been in prayer for them, perhaps with a great deal of fear in their hearts. To this 
company of believers, and in this atmosphere of spirituality, Peter and John told their story. It was a 
story of opposition, intellectual and active. The rulers of the people had now taken definite action, in this 
first arrest and arraignment of the apostles, and this first charge to them not to speak in the name of 
Jesus. The dealing of the Sanhedrim with the apostles had for the moment been characterized by 
mildness; but they had left no doubt in the minds of the apostles that they were in active and definite 
hostility to the preaching of the resurrection; and so this company of the apostolic band, gathered 
together and listening to Peter and John were conscious of growing hostility without, indicative of 
danger. The One in Whose name they were gathered and Whose evangel they were proclaiming had been 
crucified. They had come to see the larger meanings of that crucifixion — and that they had done so, is 
evident in the prayer we have now to consider. Nevertheless, they saw what that fact of crucifixion 
meant on the human plane. Jesus had been crucified because of his testimony to the spiritual, in an age 
characterized by material thinking. Because of his affirmation of the supremacy of the spiritual, his 
persistent calling of men back from dust to Deity, men had at last attempted to silence his voice by 
crucifying him. Their message was that of his Resurrection, which was that of his victory. They knew the 
issue of this kind of preaching. They knew that the hostility that was stirred against them was determined 
and definite and daring; that as it had stopped at nothing in order to silence the voice of the supreme 
Teacher, so now it would stand at nothing in order to silence the voices of those who were repeating 
what he had said, with the added argument and force of their declaration of his resurrection. 

The last statement of the paragraph reveals the ultimate effect of this opposition of the Sadducees upon 
the apostolic band. "They spake the word of God with boldness." They continued to do, what two of their 
number had done at the Beautiful Gate, in Solomon’s porch, and before the Sanhedrim. At the Beautiful 
Gate Peter had said to the lame man, "Silver and gold have 1 none; but what I have, that give I thee." 
Taking him by the hand in the name of the risen Christ he had commanded him to rise, and straightway 
he had stood upon his feet. In Solomon’s porch Peter had rebuked the rationalism of the men of Israel, 
showing that if they were true to their own history they would not be surprised at the wonder wrought. 
Before the Sanhedrim, without any hesitation, or apology, they had declared the selfsame truths. When 
the chief priests and the Sadducees "beheld the boldness of Peter and John, and had perceived that they 
were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled; and they took knowledge of them, that they had been 
with Jesus." The threatening which followed was not that of the vulgar mob, but that of the cultured 
elders; it was not that of a crowd swept by passion, but that of quiet, calculating, subtle foes. They 
threatened them and let them go. The apostles had come back to their own company and all were 
perfectly conscious of this hostility, which was in the air, and now was beginning to manifest itself. They 
saw definitely what it meant in the future; but the effect produced was that "They spake the word of God 
with boldness." 

We shall attempt to discover the secrets of this boldness. There is nothing more interesting in this part of 
the book, or indeed throughout the whole apostolic story than its continuity. The word "boldness" 
suggests clear and daring statement; a clear enunciation of certain truths, so that there could be no 
mistaking of the meaning; and an almost blunt and defiant enunciation, that arrested attention, and 
compelled men to listen. This note of boldness runs through all the apostolic teaching. There is an utter 
absence of apology; or of hesitation. Prophets and apostles forevermore faced men and said: These 
things are so, Thus saith the Lord. This first manifestation arrests our attention, and we enquire the 
secrets of it. 

Broadly stated, the boldness of this apostolic band resulted from prayer offered and answered. That tells 
the whole story of this paragraph. These men prayed, and the answer came. These men heard the story 
that Peter and John had to tell, and then one of them undoubtedly speaking the mind of the rest, — for 
they were of one mind and one heart, — they lifted up their voice in one prayer; and straightway, without 



any hesitation and waiting, the answer came, the place was shaken, and they were filled with the Holy 
Spirit and spake the word of God with boldness. While that tells the whole story, let us examine more 
particularly the nature of the prayer, and the nature of the answer to the prayer. 

We turn first to the prayer itself. Notice two things: first the convictions that created the prayer; and 
secondly the desire expressed, as it reveals the attitude of the men praying. 

The convictions concerning God are indicated by the form of address, by what they stated concerning 
their own ancient Scriptures, and by what they said about the crucifixion of Christ. 

The prayer opened with the words, "Oh Lord," and that word Lord is a very rare one in the New 
Testament. It is not the one usually translated Lord. It is a word which we might translate by using the 
word despot. Of course we have come to associate everything that is iniquitous with the word "despot"; 
but, as a matter of fact, it simply means absolute ruler, it indicates final sovereignty. Later, in the prayer 
they used the other and commoner word, but it opened with a title that indicated their attitude toward 
God and their conviction concerning him. The first thought suggested is that of their belief in the 
sovereignty of God, and they illustrated the meaning of this form of address by saying "Thou that didst 
make the heaven and the earth and the sea, and all that in them is." They were confining themselves for 
illustration to the things nearest to them, to the very material world which the Sadducees said was 
everything. The Sadducees denied the existence of anything beyond that which was patent and self- 
evident; the heaven, that is, as a firmament with all its mystery; the solid earth; and the sea; these were 
the sum-total of the things which the Sadducee accepted or believed in. Now these men said, "Oh Lord, 
thou that didst make the heaven and the earth and the sea.” Evidently, therefore, to them God was more 
than all. This was the subconscious conviction that underlay the prayer of these men. Prayer always 
begins there. No man ever prays unless he has this conception of God, as being more than the sum-total 
of the things of which he is conscious in his philosophy and in his science. Underlying this prayer, 
therefore, which issued in boldness, was this conviction of the absolute sovereignty of God. 

As we move on we find another conviction, or another phase of the one conviction. "Who by the Holy 
Spirit, by the mouth of our father David thy servant, didst say": 

"Why did the Gentiles rage, 

And the peoples imagine vain things? 

The kings of the earth set themselves in array. 

And the rulers were gathered together, 

Against the Lord, and against his Anointed." 

Their quotation was taken from the second Psalm, which all Jewish expositors admitted, and admit, to be 
Messianic in its value. In all probability it was written by David in the midst of some local circumstances 
to which it referred, but it had larger applications and further meanings. Whether their conviction was 
false or true is not now under discussion. The point is that these men attributed the psalm to David, to the 
Spirit, to the foreknowledge of God; and consequently their conviction concerning God was not that of 
his sovereignty only, but also that of his wisdom. They believed that when David sang that psalm, he 
sang better than he knew, and fuller than he thought; that behind the singer was the inspiring Spirit; and 
that at the back of the wisdom that foresaw human events, was God himself. 

But there is yet another phase of conviction evident, perhaps in some senses more remarkable, more full 
of comfort and helpfulness. "For of a truth in this city against thy holy Servant Jesus, whom thou didst 
anoint, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the peoples of Israel, were gathered 
together." We must pause here to notice carefully how these men described what had happened in the 
city. Mark carefully their description of the forces massed "against thy holy Servant Jesus, whom thou 
didst anoint." Herod, representing Hebrew authority; Pontius Pilate, the representative of Roman 
authority; "with the Gentiles," the nations outside the Covenant; "and the peoples of Israel," those of the 
Covenant; "were gathered together." These had been gathered together to destroy Jesus. That is quite 
true; but that is not what these men said. They said: "They were gathered together, to do whatsoever thy 



hand and thy counsel foreordained to come to pass." That is the last phase of their conviction concerning 
God. It was the conviction, not merely of his sovereignty, not merely of his wisdom, but of his actual, 
definite, government and overruling, in the affairs of men. 

These then were their conceptions of God. He made the heaven, and the earth, and the sea; and therefore 
he is before, and he is more than they. He foretold, through the singing of a man long centuries ago, the 
course of events; and therefore he is full of wisdom. But more, he presides over history. These men in 
the Upper Room were looking back to those sad, dismal, and awful days in Jerusalem when they arrested 
the Lord and Master whom they loved; when he was bandied about between Herod and Pilate, when the 
outside nations and the chosen people combined to murder him; but they did not speak about murder 
when they prayed. They would do that, when they were outside. They would charge his murder upon 
those who were guilty; but now they were in the secret place of prayer. They saw the people, assembled 
tumultuously together, but high over all they saw the Throne, and God governing and compelling. 

Peter had given utterance to the same thought in the Pentecostal sermon when he put the two things into 
close connection saying "Him" — that is, Jesus, — "being delivered up by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye by the hand of lawless men did crucify and slay." In this prayer there was only 
the recognition of the Divine overruling. These were the things in which they believed: the sovereignty 
of God; the wisdom of God; the active government of God; and these convictions concerning God, 
inspired their prayer. 

Their convictions concerning Jesus are as clearly revealed. First they believed in the sinlessness of Jesus. 
"Thy holy Servant Jesus." Twice they repeated the word. They believed in the Messiahship of Jesus. 
Having quoted the second psalm that referred to the economy of the Son, they said of Jesus, "Whom thou 
didst anoint." They believed that through the Cross, he accomplished the purpose of God, for when they 
spoke of the things done by Herod and Pontius Pilate and the Gentiles and the Chosen, they spoke of the 
Cross not as defeat, but as victory. 

The word "accomplishment" was surely used of set purpose. Peter and John were two of the men who 
had been on the Mount of Transfiguration. There they heard Jesus talk with Moses and Elijah about "The 
exodus that he should accomplish." These men recognized that he accomplished, even through that death 
that seemed so tragic, a definite purpose. 

These then were the convictions that underlay the prayer of this apostolic band; convictions concerning 
God, his sovereignty, his wisdom, his government; convictions concerning Jesus, his sinlessness, his 
Messiahship, and his accomplishment through death of the Will of God. 

Now let us turn to the desires expressed. Notice in the first place the evident consciousness of danger 
revealed in the actual petition. Their first petition was, "Look upon their threatenings.” Their conviction 
concerning God was that he is sovereign, that he is All-wise, that he is governing the affairs of men, and 
making even the wrath of man to praise him. They knew the threatening outside, and the only thing they 
could do with it was to remit it to him. "Look upon their threatenings." They did not ask that the 
threatenings might cease, nor even that the threatenings might not be carried out. They did not ask that 
they might escape from the logical issue of persecution and death that they had seen. There was no such 
request. They asked that he would look upon their threatening; and then immediately that they might 
have boldness to speak the word, while God stretched out his hand to heal: "Grant unto thy servants to 
speak thy word with all boldness, while thou stretchest forth thy hand to heal." Thus they prayed for the 
continuance of that very activity which had produced the hostility. At the Beautiful Gate they had spoken 
the word with boldness, and God had stretched out his hand and healed the man; and all the hostility had 
come out of those facts. Now they prayed, and in effect they said: God help us to keep on in spite of 
everything, doing that which has produced the threatening. They had been charged not to speak in the 
Name again. They flung the caution aside. To the Sanhedrim Peter had said, "Whether it is right in the 
sight of God to. hearken unto you rather than unto God, judge ye." Now, in the secret place, the men of 
courage came into the presence of the God in whom they believed, and they had but one thing to ask, 
that they might still speak the word with boldness, while he stretched forth his hand to heal. 



But there is another part to the prayer, revealing the deepest desire of the hearts of these men: "That signs 
and wonders may be done through the name of thy holy Servant Jesus.” Men of such conviction, are 
always men of such desire. Men who know such a God and such a Jesus, are always men who supremely 
desire, — not to escape from suffering, not to be spared all the toil and the travail of proclaiming the 
evangel, — but that his name should be vindicated and glorified by perpetual victory, and therefore that 
they may be kept bold in the preaching. 

These praying men impress us, first as being consistent. This is a great word which we have largely 
misused. Some people think that to be consistent means that the same thing is said yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. A great consistency may make a man deny to-day what he said yesterday, because he finds out 
that what he said yesterday was not true. To be consistent is to be possessed and mastered by some one 
principle. Because these men were so possessed and mastered, they were strong. They were cautious 
also. This is seen in the fact that they were conscious of the peril, and therefore claimed the resources 
which were at their disposal in God. But supremely these men were courageous. There was no 
suggestion of retreat. The only passion in their hearts was to go forward, and their only fear was that they 
might fear, and so fail. 

The answer to the prayer came immediately. There was first a sign: "the place was shaken." That was a 
response to their conviction concerning God. As Sovereign of the universe he laid his power upon the 
material house, and it was shaken. Do not be at all anxious if that kind of sign is not repeated in this 
century. The only infidelity to be feared is that which denies the possibility. Nevertheless, a material 
miracle is always a sign of dulness in the spiritual sense. All the miracles of the ancient days were 
necessary in order to lead on to the higher spiritual miracles which resulted. The Master said to his 
disciples: "Greater works than these shall ye do; because I go unto the Father." To read the context is to 
see that the "greater works" are the works of spiritual wonder. But to these people a material sign was 
granted, the shaking of the house. Then they were filled with the Spirit. This has sometimes been 
described as a New Pentecost. This is a most unfortunate expression. There can be no new Pentecost. 
Pentecost was once, and forever. The day of Pentecost was not a day of twenty-four hours. The day of 
Pentecost is the day of grace. This is the day of Pentecost. When the Spirit was outpoured in the Upper 
Room, the day dawned, which has not yet passed. This was no new Pentecost, but a new enduement, a 
new filling. A simple formula of New Testament terminology concerning the activities of the Holy Spirit 
will always help us to intelligent thinking: One baptism, many fillings, constant anointing. These are all 
phrases of the New Testament. This was a new filling, a new enduement of power; perhaps because 
fulness had been interfered with by fear, while they were waiting for Peter and John. Personally I believe 
that the new filling was intended to prevent the development of incipient fear. They feared, and there was 
granted to them a new consciousness of the inrush of the Spirit. In Dr. Elder Cumming’s wonderfully 
illuminative book The Eternal Spirit, he traced with accurate and scholarly precision the difference 
between the phrases "full of the Spirit" and "filled with the Spirit" as used in the New Testament. Some 
one full of the Spirit may nevertheless be filled to overflowing for specific service, and for work that 
waits to be done. These men were filled with a new consciousness, and a new actuality of the presence 
and the power of the Spirit; with the result that they went out, and spoke the word of God with boldness. 

This study teaches us that if we would deliver the testimony of the risen Christ, characterized by the 
boldness of clarity and courage, we need right convictions concerning God, concerning his Son; and the 
constant reception of power by the inflow of the Holy Spirit. The last is the issue of the former. It is God, 
who is the sovereign Lord, All-wise, actually governing, to whom we must ever turn. It is Christ, who is 
sinless, the anointed and appointed Messiah, who accomplished through death the puipose of God, to 
whom we must go. In proportion as we are submitted to Christ, and wait in prayer upon God, there will 
ever come to us that inflow of the Spirit, which will make us bold to proclaim the evangel; and great 
results may and must follow where the Church is thus convinced and Spirit-filled. 

Acts 4:32 


Ac 4:32-37 



WE have been considering the infant Church in the midst of hostile forces. We now come to a section of 
the book which gives us a glimpse of the internal conditions of her life at that time. This particular 
section falls into two parts. There is first a picture of the Church’s fellowship, and then a picture of its 
discipline. We are now to deal with the first of these. 

Opinions held about this story by expositors and teachers are very divergent. They may generally be 
divided into two main positions. There are those who count this as a mistake — the first apostolic 
mistake. There are those who believe it was Divinely ordered, and the inevitable outcome of the 
Pentecostal effusion. 

Those who declare that this was the first great mistake made by the early Church do so for certain 
reasons which we must briefly pass in review. 

They affirm first, that the action of the early disciples was due to their expectation of the speedy return of 
Christ; that he would personally and actually return within the generation; and that therefore there was 
no need to retain possession of earthly goods. These early disciples were certainly looking for the return 
of Christ, as the disciples of to-day ought to be, and if they are not — to quote Dr. Denny — the bloom is 
brushed from their Christian experience; but we have no right to say that these early disciples expected 
him within a generation. They expected him all the time, and that was, and is, the true attitude. In this 
story, however, not a word is said to suggest that this expectation was the motive for the selling of their 
lands and their houses. 

Again, it is affirmed that this action was the cause of that subsequent poverty of the Church in Jerusalem, 
which made necessary the collections that were taken through the Greek cities, and sent to Jerusalem. 
Such a statement is wholly gratuitous, and without a vestige of Biblical authority, probably the 
hypothesis of some one who approached the story with an anti-communistic prejudice. 

That it is said that the action was a mistake is proved by the resulting experiences, those namely, of 
Ananias and Sapphira, and of the murmuring of the Hellenists because in the distribution certain of their 
widows were neglected. But the first lie, and the first discipline in the Church were due, not to the action 
chronicled here, but to the violation of the principles revealed here. The lie was the lie of a man and 
woman who were not true to the ideal; and the murmur of the Hellenists was against an unfair 
distribution. 

Yet again it has been objected to by those who have treated the story as though the practice was one of 
indiscriminate charity, which as practised to-day, is so unquestionably unwise. But there is no similarity 
at all between the two things. This was wholly a Church activity. The material fellowship was merely the 
outward and visible sign of a spiritual fellowship, necessarily existing between regenerate men and 
women. 

And yet once more, there are those who consider the action mistaken, because they treat it as though it 
were on the pattern of modern, legislative, social propaganda. As a matter of fact, it was not legislative at 
all. There was no law that any one should sell his land or house. In the case of Ananias and Sapphira the 
apostle said very definitely, While it was your own, it was your own; no one asked you to sell it. The 
action in each case was purely voluntary, and that of regenerate men. 

A word of caution is necessary in the case of many who defend the story. Too often it is quoted in 
defence of a propaganda which fails to begin with Pentecost. That inclusively reveals the danger of 
taking this story, and preaching it promiscuously, as though it were a national idea, toward the 
realization of which we are to work to-day. Archbishop Magee, years ago, was severely criticized when 
he said that the British nation could not be governed on the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. But 
he was perfectly right. The Sermon on the Mount can be applied to England when England is a nation of 
regenerate men and women, and never until then. We are sometimes told to-day that the work of the 
preacher is to preach the Sermon on the Mount, and attempt to establish the Kingdom. Certainly it is, if 



we begin with Pentecost; but we must have Pentecost before we can have the condition of affairs 
described here. This condition of affairs was the immediate outcome of Pentecost, with all that it meant, 
of new vision, emotions, conceptions, power. 

Let us attempt to look at the story of these few verses; first at the general description found in Ac 4:32- 
35; and then at the particular i 1 lustration given in Ac 4:36,37. 

First, we have a general description of the condition of affairs obtaining among the members of the early 
Church. This was not a new departure in the case of the Church; it was not a new venture consequent 
upon new opposition. In chapter two, verses 44 and 45, we have an account of the things happening 
immediately after Pentecost. There at the very beginning, immediately upon the descent of the Spirit, and 
the filling of these people by the Spirit, these same conditions obtained. Notice the forty-second verse of 
that second chapter and then verses forty-three to forty-seven as they explain verse forty-two. The forty- 
second verse makes this declaration, "And they continued steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching, and 
fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the prayers." Four things are named. The verses which follow 
simply break that verse up and show how they continued in these four things. First, The apostles’ 
teaching: "And fear came upon every soul; and many wonders and signs were done through the 
apostles." Secondly, Fellowship: "And all that believed were together, and had all things common; and 
they sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all, according as any man had need." Thirdly, 
Breaking of bread: "And day by day, continuing stedfastly with one accord in the temple, and breaking 
bread at home, they did take their food with gladness and singleness of heart." Finally, Prayers: "Praising 
God, and haying favour with all the people. And the Lord added to them day by day those that were 
being saved." These were the conditions immediately following upon Pentecost. The disciples, by the 
coming of the Spirit, baptized into union with their Lord, continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine, 
which does not merely mean that they listened to the apostles, but that they supported the teaching of the 
apostles by the witness of their lives. Therefore, they continued steadfastly moreover in fellowship. 

There is no richer word in the New Testament than the Greek word so translated. Koinonia is translated 
in a great many ways, because no single word can convey all its richness. It and its cognate words are 
translated fellowship, communion, communication, distribution, contribution, partners, partakers. The 
root of the word is found in the statement that they "had all things common." The word translated 
common is the root out of which the word koinonia comes. Fellowship therefore is having all things in 
common. The great teaching of the New Testament is that the child of God has fellowship with God, that 
is, all things in common with God. All the resources of God are at the disposal of the child of God. All 
the resources of the child of God are at the disposal of God. These men of the early Church therefore, 
and necessarily, had all things in common with each other. The conditions then that we find described in 
this fourth chapter are exactly the conditions which inevitably followed the Pentecostal effusion, the 
baptism of the Spirit, the indwelling of these men and women by Christ himself through the Spirit. They 
were brought by that baptism into new relation with Christ, and so into new relation with God himself. 
That inevitably meant new relationship with each other. 

At the centre of the Ephesian letter, the apostle urged those Christians to whom he was writing, to walk 
worthily of the calling wherewith they were called. The first charge he laid upon them was this: "Giving 
diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace." Having so written, he described what he 
meant by the unity of the Spirit in these stately words, "There is one body, and one Spirit." That one 
body is Christ, and all his people. He then showed how men come into that union: "One Lord," Christ; 
"One faith," fastening upon him; "One baptism," that of the Spirit, making the trusting soul one with 
him. Finally he described the result of that union: "One God and Father of all, who is over all, and 
through all, and in all." That is komonia, fellowship, all things in common. Men and women made 
partakers of the Divine nature, seeing in the Divine light, feeling with the Divine love, living with the 
Divine life. That is the basis of the communion of this chapter. The communism was not that of people 
who have signed articles, and decided to pool property. It was the communism of a new life, which, 
possessing all, made these attitudes and activities irresistible and necessary. 


Let us now turn to a closer examination of the paragraph, and so of the fellowship; noticing first, its 
power; secondly, its principles; and thirdly, its practice. 



The power of this fellowship is revealed in the words: "The multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and soul." It does not matter for the moment whether these believers sold their houses and land, or 
not. That is not the important thing. Do not begin with the selling of a house, and the selling of land; 
begin with the fact that "they that believed were of one heart and soul." 

The initial fact is found in the phrase, "them that believed"; and the resultant fact in the statement that 
they "were of one heart and soul." These men were of one heart and soul because they had believed. 
Belief here must be interpreted by all the evangelical values of the New Testament. The people who 
believed, necessarily became men and women of one heart and soul. "Them that believed" is a phrase of 
inclusion and of exclusion. We cannot take this story, and apply it on the level of that crowd in 
Jerusalem which did not believe; and we must not attempt to apply the teaching of this story to the 
promiscuous multitudes to-day that do not believe. "Them that believed," were those who had yielded 
themselves to the Lordship of Jesus, to obedience to his teaching. 

What was the result of their believing? "They were of one heart and soul." The two phrases are not 
carelessly selected. "One heart," reveals the emotional and inspirational centre; "One soul," reveals the 
new life as dynamic. This company of people, having believed in him, submitted to his Lordship, being 
loyal thereto, were of one heart. They were moved by one great impulse, one love mastered them; they 
had one outlook, one inward consciousness, one inspirational motive. But more, infinitely more, they 
were of one soul. The word soul here is the word that indicates life; it is not the high word which means 
spirit, but the word which refers to life as a force, as a dynamic. 

We can never have the flowers and the fruits of the garden of the Lord unless we have the roots; and we 
shall never be able to reproduce in any community, in any nation, all the fair and gracious beauty of this 
condition, save as we can realize anew the one heart and the one life of that early company of first 
disciples. 

But now let us notice the principle of this activity. The first element was that of selflessness: "And not 
one of them said that aught of the things which he possessed was his own." The trouble with much social 
propaganda to-day is that every man says that what he has, is his own. Here no man said so, because no 
man thought so. The one heart and the one life had completely ended the selfishness of these people. 
They were selfless. 

The second element was that of a corporate consciousness. "They had all things common." If we cannot 
understand what that means, we must go to some of the apostolic writings, and listen to their descriptions 
of what the Church ought to be. If one member suffers, all the members talk about it, and attempt to be 
sympathetic, and decide to make a collection. That is not the idea at all. That is what we do to-day! This 
is it: "Whether one member suffereth all the members suffer with it; or one member is honoured, all the 
members rejoice with it." That is corporate consciousness. They had all things common. "Not one of 
them said aught of the things which he possessed was his own.” 

There is yet another element to be observed. These people lived in the conviction of the supremacy of the 
spiritual over the material. The very life of the Spirit in them made the question of property a secondary 
question. We may call them improvident. That is the word of the world, and I am not sure that it is not 
the word of the flesh and the devil also. These people were so mastered by the spiritual power that 
possessed them, so driven in this fresh and fragrant dawn of the Church’s life by the reality of the eternal 
and the spiritual, that they held with light hands the things of the world. All material property was 
subservient to spiritual puipose, and so they said that nothing they had was their own. 

Then observe carefully that there was no compulsion, neither rules, nor regulations, nor pledges! The 
multiplication of pledges is always a sign of the decadence of the Church’s life. There was a great 
spiritual impulse, but there was no compulsion other than that; these men were not compelled to give up 
anything; everything was voluntary. The distribution was apostolic, and according as every man had 
need. The movement was purely voluntary, wholly and absolutely spiritual, the answer of external 



activities to the inward dynamic. One heart, the emotional centre; one life, spiritual dynamic; one 
activity, all things belonging to all. 


In the midst of the story we find the wider value of this great fellowship. Those who criticize this action 
of the early Church generally deal with this particular verse by omitting it. "And with great power gave 
the apostles their witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus; and great grace was upon them all." The 
apostolic witness to the resurrection was made powerful by the spirituality and the selflessness of the life 
of the Church in itself; it had the evidence of life in harmony with the life of Christ, the evidence of love 
as the master-passion of all activity. This was the supreme evidence in apostolic preaching to the 
resurrection of Jesus. And again "great grace was upon them all." We must not read that as though it 
meant that grace like some glorious, yet nebulous Divine cloud of benediction hung over them. "Great 
grace was upon them all," means that there was a beauty and a glory manifest in their own character; and 
that beauty and glory, or to use the word itself, that grace cooperated with the apostolic testimony to 
resurrection. The word was with power because it was incarnate in the life of that early Church. 

Leave that general outline and turn to the particular illustration. Joseph was in all probability a wealthy 
man. We have met his relations before. He was the brother of Mary, that is, of Mary the wealthy woman 
who lived in Jerusalem, at whose house the early disciples gathered. Mary was the mother of Mark, so 
that Mark was a nephew of this man. He was by birth a man of Cyprus, which at that time was a great 
centre for Jewish people; and he was a Levite. But if we really want to know something of the man, let 
us mark well the name which the apostles gave him: Barnabas. This was a name given, indicative of the 
supreme quality of this man. Bar-Nabas means son of prophecy. We have a translation in the text, 

"which being interpreted is, Son of Exhortation." The Authorized Version says, "The Son of 
Consolation," which the Revised Version has retained in the margin. The difference is the same as that 
obtaining in the translation of the word Paraclete. Did Jesus say, "I will send you a Comforter?" or did he 
say, "I will send you an Advocate?" He really said both. Actually he said, I will send you the Paraclete. 
The meaning of the word Paraclete is, one called to the side of another; and one called to the side of 
another for a twofold purpose, the Advocate, to argue, and the Comforter, to comfort. That the element 
of comfort was in his mind was evident by the fact that he said, I will not leave you orphans, I will send 
you the Paraclete. The fact that exhortation was in his mind was evident by the fact that he said, "When 
the Paraclete is come he will teach you all things." In the word Paraclete therefore we have the thoughts 
of exhortation and of consolation. Here is the same word — the son of Paraklesis, the son of exhortation, 
or consolation. The apostles surnamed him thus because of what he was in himself. This man was a man 
gifted in speech, but it was speech that while it was exhortative, was also full of comfort. If we follow 
his history through the book of the Acts, we shall see how true this was. 

Now this man had land, and he sold it, and laid the proceeds at the feet of the apostles. Look at this story 
in the atmosphere of the present day. Men have such a passion for holding land, that they speak of it as 
Real Estate. The fact that this man had land and sold it, was remarkable. It was a great venture of faith. 
Here were the apostles, a few men with all the massed light and leading of their age against them. These 
men set up a fanatical communism, not by rule and regulation, but by the wild impulse of love; and here 
was a landowner who sold his land and brought the proceeds and laid it at the feet of the apostles. That is 
an illustration of the principle that underlay the whole movement. It was an act of love, for it was 
accomplished in the power of that great principle here enunciated. No man said that anything he 
possessed was his own. It was an outcome of life, he was compelled to it by the nature of the life he 
shared in common with the rest. This is an illustration of what all these men did in greater or less degree. 
Barnabas had land and he sold it. That was his investment. We have not reached the dividends yet. Those 
will be found later on in the book. 

So in conclusion we observe two or three matters of supreme importance. First, we must remember that 
this is a picture of conditions obtaining only within the Church. We must remember secondly that these 
are conditions which ought to obtain within the Church. It may be said that this condition of affairs is 
very perilous. Ananias and Sapphira illustrate the peril of it. The Hellenist murmuring testifies to the 
peril of it. But in each case we must finish the story. In a Church that can establish that order, Ananias 
and Sapphira cannot live. In a Church that can establish that order, the murmuring of the Hellenists 



issues in the appointment of Spirit-filled deacons, and the trouble is settled. There is administrative 
power. Do not quote Ananias and Sapphira and the Hellenist murmuring as showing the impossibility of 
realizing this ideal. If it is not possible to-day, it is because we have lost the purity that makes the lie 
impossible within our borders; because we have lost the unity of Spirit that can administer in any hour of 
difficulty. Let us be honest! If that is a lost ideal, it is because the power realizing it is largely a lost 
power. The only restoration will be in the power of the preliminary things. In the Evangelical Revival 
how many wonderful things were said and sung. Call to mind one of the old hymns and this couplet 
therein: 

"Let the priests themselves believe, 

And put salvation on." 

Go back to the apostolic writings, "Judgment must begin at the house of God.” If we are ever able to 
return to that realization of fellowship, it will be in the power of the absolute filling of the Spirit. When 
we are of one heart, one inspirational centre; of one soul, one dynamic of life; then again, it will be true 
that not one of us will say that aught of the things which he possesses is his own. There will be no rules 
and regulations, but a great love. That is — where the Church has most sadly failed. When Peter came to 
write his letter, he wrote words which to me are the most wonderful in all the apostolic writings, as 
setting forth one phase of truth about the Church. "Ye are an elect race," that is the life principle; "a royal 
priesthood"; that is our relation to God; "a holy nation," that is the social order. That is — where we have 
failed. 

We are not what we ought to be within the Church. I have no hope whatever of any social propaganda 
outside the Church. If we cannot realize this fair and fragrant vision of beauty within, at least let each 
soul see to it that it does believe; that the inspirational centre of its life is love, and the dynamic behind 
all its activities, that Spirit which makes things material forever subservient to things spiritual. The 
measure in which each does this will be the measure of the Church’s approximation to the lost ideal. Let 
us pray for some measure of restoration; for therein lies the Church’s safety, and her power of testimony 
to the resurrection of Christ in the world. 

Acts 5:1 

Ac 5:1-16 

THE opening word of this section, "But," at once suggests a contrast. Interest still centres in the Church 
in Jerusalem. We are still observing the first things in its history in that city. We have contemplated the 
first impression produced, the first message delivered, the first opposition manifested, and the first 
realization of fellowship. We have seen the hostility of rationalism, the Sadducean party opposed to the 
work of the apostles, preeminently because they proclaimed the Resurrection of Jesus from among the 
dead. Then following the hostility which manifested itself after the healing of the lame man at the 
Beautiful Gate, and expressed itself for the present only in examination and threatening, we saw the great 
and gracious and wonderful picture of the fellowship of spirituality; that first fascinating account of how 
these people — answering the impulse of love, walking in light, and energized by life, all of which 
things had come to them in new measure and method by the coming of Pentecost had all things in 
common. 

In this passage we are faced with a new peril, and a new manifestation of power. The passage opens with 
the tragic and awful story of Ananias and Sapphira; but it closes with the account of how all the sick who 
were brought to the apostles were healed. All that is here recorded of judgment and of blessing is the 
outcome of the One Presence in the Church. The blasting and the blessing were the acts of the Holy 
Spirit in his administration of the work and the will of Christ. The story therefore of the whole paragraph 
is that of the first discipline, and reveals its occasion, its operation, and its outcome. The occasion of 
discipline was the sin of Ananias and Sapphira; its operation was the direct, swift, and awful judgment of 
God; its outcome was a new fear and a new power resulting therefrom. 



We need to understand exactly what this sin was. First let it be noted that it was a sin within the 
fellowship of the Church. There can be no doubt whatever that Ananias and Sapphira were already 
associated with that company of believing souls which constituted the infant Church in Jerusalem. The 
perils without we have seen; but this peril was within, and was far more insidious, far more subtle, far 
more dangerous, than all those from without. The Church has never been harmed or hindered by 
opposition from without; it has been perpetually harmed and hindered by perils from within. 

Let it be carefully remembered that the sin of Ananias and Sapphira was not that of refusing to 
contribute. They brought a part of the price. Neither was it that of refusing to give all. It was not wrong 
that they should bring part of the price. We must insist again upon that which we emphasized in our last 
study, that the communism of the early Church was not by law, rule, regulation, requirement. It was the 
natural and beautiful outcome of the spirit-life by which all were mastered. Consequently when Ananias 
and Sapphira gave only part of the result of their selling of land, of their selling of their possession, there 
was no wrong in keeping back part of the price. There was no regulation in this early community that 
men should give, or that they should give all. This was not a requirement for fellowship or for service. 

Wherein then lay the sin? One must discover the nature of the sin by what Peter said both to Ananias and 
Sapphira. The sin of Ananias and Sapphira was the sin of pretending that part was all. It was the sin of 
hypocrisy, of attempting to appear what they really were not, of endeavouring to make it appear that they 
had done what they really had not. The sin was that of lying; so the apostle named it: "How is it that thou 
hast conceived this thing in thy heart? Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God." This was the terrible 
nature of the sin; not that of refusing to give; not that of only giving part; but that of attempting to make 
men believe that they had given all, when they had only given part, and so that of lying to God. 

We may illustrate this by the things of to-day. If a man attend a convention or a religious service, and 
sing with fervour, "My all is on the altar" when it is not, he is committing the sin of Ananias and 
Sapphira. The Church’s administration to-day is not what it was, or there might be many dead men and 
women at the end of some services. The sin of Ananias and Sapphira is that of attempting, by confession 
of the mouth, or song of the lips, to make it appear that things are, as they really are not. The one thing 
that made Christ angry, the one thing against which he uttered his severest words, was the sin of 
hypocrisy. What severe things he said to the men who pretended to be religious; what scorching, blasting 
words fell from his lips against such. He had no attitude toward the hypocrite, but that of unsparing 
severity; no language for the hypocrite, but the language of denunciation and of fire. Ye hypocrites who 
whiten the external, and within "are full of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness." 

This Divine attitude toward hypocrisy is revealed by contrast in the story of God’s dealings with his 
people as recorded in the Old Testament, and in the accounts of Christ’s attitude toward honest men and 
women. Honesty never made God angry, even when it seemed to blaspheme, as in the case of Job. Christ 
was ever patient. An angry protest might honestly be made against something he said, and if his terms of 
dealing with the protest were severe, the severity was with the mistake, and not with the man who made 
it. Perhaps the simplest illustration may be cited. When Martha faced him upon the day of her awful 
sorrow at the death of their brother, she was angry. The story cannot be read without catching the accent 
of an honest, impatient anger. But he was not angry. He patiently bore with it, shed light upon it, and 
illuminated her mind. He led her into rest by answering the angry protest in such way as to astonish her. 
If we are in the midst of sorrow, and feel that God has done hardly by us, and then sing of resignation, 
that is hypocrisy. But if we are in the midst of sorrow, and tell him all the hot anger of our hearts, he will 
be patient and gentle, and lead us into light. He who said "I am the truth" never made any peace with a 
lie. This man and this woman lied. That was their sin. 

But let us look at the sin a little more closely, in order that we may see what it really meant. We can only 
see it in the light of the previous story, that of the fellowship of the saints. Self instead of love was the 
impulse of the lying; darkness instead of light was its method; and an earthly possession instead of the 
fulness of life was the issue. 



Self instead of love was the impulse. The marvel of the love existing among the Christians at that time 
we have seen illustrated in the picture of our last study; it was love that made men cease to say that 
anything they had was their own; love that made them feel each other’s joys, and each other’s sorrows in 
a holy communism. In the midst of that atmosphere of love, Satan was allowed to enter the heart; and the 
choice made was that of selfishness instead of that of love. 

It was, moreover, the method of darkness instead of light. Wondrous light had come to these men; light 
in which the apostles themselves saw more clearly the meaning of Christ, and the ultimate issue of his 
mission, than they had done in the three years in which they had been disciples close at his side. It was a 
strange and mystic light that illuminated all the dark horizon, and led into life with all its new meaning. 

In the midst of that light, Ananias and Sapphira lived in the darkness, and walked in the darkness, and 
chose the method of deceit. 

They chose, moreover, to retain earthly possessions for themselves, rather than enter into all the spacious 
issues of the life which they had received. Barnabas, having land, sold it, and laid the proceeds at the feet 
of the apostles; and as we go on through the Acts of the Apostles, presently we find another thing 
recorded about him. He was "A man full of faith, and of the Holy Spirit." That was the larger life. He 
flung the dusty possessions away, and took hold upon the infinite things. But these people clung to the 
thing that was material, and in so doing denied the operation of the spiritual life. That which is the price 
of honesty, is always the ruin of a life. Judas may grasp his thirty pieces of silver, but he will never spend 
them. There is no purchasing power in the gain of dishonesty. Ananias and Sapphira retained a part of 
their possession, but they lost even the thing they sought to gain, when they were content to lose the 
greater gain. 

We turn next to consider the operation of discipline. Here we have to do with matters which we must 
describe as supernatural. Yet there is a sense in which they were natural, rather than supernatural. If we 
interpret what happened that day, by the higher law of the higher life that had come to these men, it was 
natural. The unnatural thing is that men should still live in the Church, professedly in the name of Christ, 
and continue in their impurity. This was the true nature of the new conditions. The discerning Spirit was 
at work, and the atmosphere was such that it was impossible for a man with a lie in his heart to come in, 
without the lie being known and detected. The tremendous, the overwhelming part of this picture, the 
thing that astonishes and fills us with awe, is not the death of Ananias and Sapphira. It is rather that of 
the purity of the Church that compelled that death; compelled it, not by law and control, but by the 
atmosphere of the Spirit in which the Church was purified, and in which the Church was wholly and 
absolutely at the disposal of the Spirit. There was once a flaming sword that guarded the way to the tree 
of life. How flaming, in the power of holiness, was this atmosphere, into which if a man passed with the 
profession of generosity on his lips and a lie in his heart, he was immediately arrested and smitten. I look 
back upon the great scene, and it is not the death of a man that fills me with awe, but that of the Church’s 
condition. That little company of believing souls, a growing company all the time, but still comparatively 
a small company, was the Body of Christ, his instrument for the revealing of his will, and the carrying 
out of his will. It was dominated by the Spirit, and so was mastered by his love, walked in his light, and 
was energized by his life. There came into that assembly a man with a lie upon his lips; and in a moment 
one spokesman of the fellowship addressed him with a faithfulness that could only be the outcome of the 
Spirit’s indwelling, inspiration, and interpretation. Peter had no mixed motive in his heart, he had no 
desire to retain the patronage of Ananias because he was a wealthy man; but being a man wholly at the 
disposal of the Spirit for the doing of the work of Christ, his word was that of terrific directness. 

Then observe that Peter said no word to Ananias about his death. The sentence was not the calling down 
upon a man of a curse at the caprice of an ecclesiastical official. The death of Ananias was the act of 
God. It is probable that no man in that company was more surprised than Peter himself when Ananias 
fell dead. He "gave up the ghost." He could not live in that atmosphere. 

It was also the purification of the Church. This was an act of discipline by which a man who would have 
spoiled the Church’s fellowship, and paralyzed its power, by polluting its purity, was swept on one side. 
Through all the story of God’s dealing with men, it will be found that the beginning of some new 



departure such as this, has been characterized by an act of sudden judgment. The question is often asked: 
Why has not this continued? If the Church had continued to live as a whole, in that atmosphere, that 
discipline would have been maintained. The Church has become dangerously weak in the matter of 
discipline. We have welcomed altogether too carelessly men into our fellowship who are not of us; and 
as the mixed multitude was the perpetual curse through all the years to the Hebrew nation; so the mixed 
multitude in the fellowship of the Christian Church has been, and still is, the supreme curse of the 
Christian Church. Far better the three hundred men that lapped, than the thirty-two thousand who first 
gathered about Gideon. I look back with wonder and astonishment and amazement and ever-increasing 
awe at that awful atmosphere of the purity of the early Church, in which a lie could not live; and in 
which the judgment was swift, sudden, sure, appalling, awful, direct, by the hand of God. 

Finally the outcome is clearly revealed in the passage. Two words will express it: fear, and power. Luke 
is careful to say that the fear came upon the Church, and was felt outside it also. "Great fear came upon 
the whole Church." That is the first occurrence of the word Church in the Acts of the Apostles. Never 
before had the company been called the Church. Here she emerges in her conscious and corporate life. 
There fell upon them a new sense of fear, the revelation of the awful purity of the atmosphere of the 
Holy Spirit. They had felt the thrill of love, and had answered it in that holy fellowship described in the 
previous chapter. Now they were taught by this activity of the Holy Spirit in the case of Ananias and 
Sapphira, the purity of the Holy Spirit. The very Church itself fell into solemn and awful awe under the 
sense of that purity. Where the Spirit indwells and has full sway, the same awe forevermore abides. We 
have heard very much in recent years of the ministry of the Spirit. More books have been written on the 
work of the Holy Spirit during the last fifty years than in all the nineteen centuries preceding. Yet 1 am 
sometimes afraid, in reading books, in listening to addresses, in singing hymns about the Spirit, that we 
have been more impressed by the joy of the life, than by the awful solemnity of its purity. The early 
Church had to learn not only the love that made a man feel that nothing he possessed was his own, but 
that a lie could not live in the atmosphere of the Spirit. Either Ananias or the Spirit must go. The two 
cannot live side by side. Fear fell upon the Church, wholesome Godly fear; the Spirit of awe sweeping 
over the company of believers; the fear that made them investigate as to whether or not, perchance there 
were any lie in their own position and profession. Would God that such a baptism of fire might fall upon 
us to-day, the fear that drives us to a solemn enquiry as to whether our anthems are blasphemy, our 
hymns impertinence, and our profession a lie. I am passing no judgment upon any man, but I am 
bringing my life to the bar of the judgment of purity. It is only as we come there that we gain the full 
value of this story. 

But the fear fell upon the community outside, as well as upon the Church; upon all the city, and upon all 
the leaders of men that thronged the city. That sudden and swift and awful judgment became a flaming 
sword barring the entrance, and holding men away. There is a sense in which the Church of God should 
always be spoken of as Mother Church, with her dear arms stretched out to take back the lost and 
wandering. But the Church must be a holy Church, a flame, a fire, and a scorching; so that while the 
wandering may come back, they know in their coming that the garments spotted by the flesh must be 
burned as they enter; that the unholy traffic must be left at the door; that no man or woman can hope to 
come into the fellowship of the Christian Church, whose hands are stained with unholy business; that no 
man or woman can hope to find refuge in the Church unless their lives are true and pure and consecrated 
to the highest of all ideals. It will be a good thing for the Church when she gets back so near to the 
Pentecostal manifestation and power, that fear falls upon the outside world. Why is it that the outside 
world does not fear in the presence of the Church? Why is it that parliaments and kings and emperors are 
not afraid of the Church? Because the Church has allowed to come within her borders the unclean thing; 
because she is not pure. If only the Church of God had maintained that level of purity that comes from 
absolute abandonment to the indwelling Spirit, so that his life might have flamed at her gates, men would 
have come for healing, but never for refuge for a lie. 

But the result was not only fear; it was also power. "By the hands of the apostles were many signs and 
wonders wrought among the people; and they were all with one accord in Solomon’s porch. But of the 
rest durst no man join himself to them; howbeit the people magnified them; and believers were the more 
added to the Lord." Then mark the peculiar evidence of power that follows. "Insomuch that they even 



carried out the sick into the streets and laid them on beds and couches, that, as Peter came by, at the least 
his shadow might overshadow some one of them. And there also came together the multitude from the 
cities round about Jerusalem, bringing sick folk, and them that were vexed with unclean spirits: and they 
were healed every one." 

There are several things of importance in that paragraph. First of all notice that the paragraph does not 
say that the shadow of Peter healed any one of them, or that it did not. Do not let us deny the accuracy of 
the story, by denying the truth of something that is not affirmed. The phrase "the shadow of Peter" is a 
purely Eastern phrase; and in the Eastern lands to-day people will try to escape from the shadow of one 
man because there is an evil influence supposed to be in it; and they will try to come into the shadow of 
another in which there is supposed to be an influence for good. This is a purely Eastern picture, but see 
what it reveals; and see what these men thought of Peter. Sick people felt they would be healed if put in 
his shadow. It is a revelation of these people’s conception of the power of the Christian Church. They 
were afraid, and yet they knew that purity was at the heart of the fierce fire that scorched and blasted sin. 
The world always knows it. At the heart of the fire there is not only purity, but blessing. The world is 
keenly conscious of the fact that the only healing is the healing of purity and holiness, however much 
they may argue to the contrary. As they carried the sick out into the streets and laid them there, their 
doing so was evidence of the impression made upon them of that little company of pure souls, in the 
presence of whom no lie could live. 

Then there was the actual healing of the multitudes. Observe how careful Luke the physician is. We can 
detect the touch of the physician in all his writings. He drew attention to the different kinds of sickness. 
"There also came together the multitudes from the cities round about Jerusalem, bringing sick folk, and 
them that were vexed with unclean spirits; and they were healed every one." That is to say there was 
bodily and mental healing, healing for the bodies of the sick, healing for the minds demon-possessed; 
and they were healed every one. The Church ought to face this problem and enquire as to whether we 
have not lost, with our loss of purity, an actual power which ought to have enabled us to deal with very 
much of physical and mental disease, which is still in our midst, and which baffles us on every hand. 
Take the story as written here, and the story of all healing in the New Testament, and it will at once be 
seen where the wrong emphasis is placed. Gifts were bestowed upon some in the Church and exercised 
by them. There is no case recorded where healing was made dependent upon a certain kind of faith, or 
even upon an attitude of faith on the part of the person who was sick. 

What are the individual applications of the story? First surely this story speaks to us in the most solemn 
terms of the necessity for truth and holiness in the individual life. The need abides as much as ever. He 
requires truth in the inward parts. 

In making an application of the story so far as the Church is concerned, I repeat that here is a story that 
begins with destruction and ends in healing, but it is the one power in both cases. Hell and heaven are 
made by the selfsame presence. It depends upon what a man is, as to whether the presence of God to him 
be heaven or hell. "Who among us can dwell with the devouring fire? Who among us can dwell with 
everlasting burnings? He that walketh righteously; and speaketh uprightly." God is the one and final 
environment of man’s soul, and he is heaven or hell to a man according to what the man is. The same 
mystic might in that early Church of the indwelling and abiding Spirit struck a lying man and woman to 
death, and healed the crowds that came. It is but one Presence, and indeed there is a very remarkable 
interrelation between the two effects. Through j udgment in the Church the Spirit moved to the healing of 
all that were brought. It is — when the Church is cleansed and pure that she is ready to be an instrument 
of his healing, whether it be of spirit or mind or body. Through judgment to healing is the movement of 
this narrative. 

The Church pure is the Church powerful. Go back over her history and see how true that is. It has always 
been so. Mathematics have no place in the economy of God, numbers are nothing; quality is everything. 


But the Church Spirit-filled is the Church pure. The only power equal to making a Church pure is that of 
the indwelling Spirit of God. 



And the last thing is, the Church obedient is the Church Spirit-filled. In proportion as she is obedient to 
the light she has, she is filled not once and forever, but perpetually with the eternal inrush of the Spirit, 
which is also the eternal outflow of the Spirit’s power. "Living water" said the Lord himself. What is 
living water? Water that is not stagnant, simply that, and nothing more. The term does not suggest 
mineral properties, but a continual flow. If I gather from the bubbling spring some water, and say I will 
retain some of this living water for use, it ceases to be living water in the moment I have so gathered it. 
Living water is for evermore flowing in, and through, and out. The great and gracious river, figurative of 
the Spirit, is full of suggestiveness. The Church must be filled by the Spirit, who ever fills, and ever 
purifies, and ever flows through. But if the Church by her worldliness, by her complicity with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil dams the flow of the river, she loses her power, because she loses her purity. 

All the great principles revealed concerning the Church are true of the individual. It is the pure man who 
is the strong man. It is the Spirit-filled man who is the pure man. It is the man obedient to the light 
received, who is the Spirit-filled man. 

Acts 5:17 

Ac 5:17-42 

WE are still dealing with the first things of the Christian Church, and come now to the first definite 
persecution. We see the forces opposed to Christianity, gaining courage, most evidently the courage of 
desperation. The rulers were strangely perplexed by the new and remarkable victories that were being 
gained in the city. At the centre of our paragraph there is a statement which gives us a general outlook 
upon the condition of affairs in Jerusalem. This declaration is the more remarkable in that it was made, 
not by Peter, but by the high priest; not by one who stood in defence of the Christian movement, but by 
the chief leader of the opposition thereto. From the standpoint of the opposition it was surely a word 
spoken inadvisedly. 1 sometimes wonder if the high priest would have uttered such remarkable testimony 
to that little band of men arraigned before him, if he had known that it would be preserved for all time. 

He said to them: "We strictly charged you not to teach in this name; and behold, ye have filled Jerusalem 
with your teaching, and intend to bring this Man’s blood upon us." This was, as we have said, most 
remarkable testimony to the growth of Christianity in Jerusalem at that time. It shows how profound an 
effect was being produced upon the city; — "Ye have filled Jerusalem with your teaching"; and more, ye 
"intend to bring this Man’s blood upon us." This was a revelation of the fact that the testimony and 
teaching of the apostles were turning public opinion toward a true conception of the action of the rulers 
in encompassing the death of Christ. 

As we read this chapter there are three standpoints from which we may consider the story profitably: 
first, that of the opposition: — its composition, its reason, and its methods; secondly, that of the 
Church: — its master principle, the methods of its work, and its temper in the midst of opposition; 
finally, that of seeing God amid the shadows, keeping watch above his own, — His methods, and his 
victories. 

In order that we may follow this course, the simple facts of the story must be kept in mind. The apostles 
were imprisoned by the jealousy of the Sadducees. In the early morning, before daybreak, they were 
delivered supernaturally by the intervention of an angel. Immediately upon their release they returned — 
just as the sun was flushing the eastern sky, and as, in the Hebrew economy therefore, the ancient 
sacrifice was about to be offered in the temple — and carried on that work, for the doing of which they 
had been imprisoned. A little later in the day, but still in the morning, the Sanhedrim assembled, and they 
were perplexed because the apostles were lost. There is a touch of humour in the situation, in that 
trembling in the most august assembly of men that Jerusalem could produce. Luke describes that 
assembly on this occasion with careful accuracy as the senate and council, that is the greater and the 
lesser Sanhedrim. In imagination we see them assembled in their robes, and dignity, and glory; 
everything in readiness except the prisoners. They were not forthcoming. While they waited, messengers 
were sent to the prison, only to discover their absolute helplessness in the presence of the Divine 



movement, for the messengers returned to tell them the prisoners had escaped. Then came another 
messenger, and there seems to be a touch of satire, whether intended or not, in his message: "The men 
whom ye put in the prison are in the temple standing and teaching the people." The apostles were at last 
brought, and placed in the centre of the council; arraigned on the charge of continuing to preach and 
teach in the name of Jesus. The apostolic defence followed, that address of Peter, a perfect example of 
courage and clearness and concise declaration of fundamental truths. It was a powerful statement, and 
the council decided to dismiss the men with a caution, and then violated their own order, by beating 
them. We then see them go forth, and a most illuminative thing is written of them: "They therefore 
departed from the presence of the council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer dishonour 
for the Name.” Such is the story. 

First then let us observe the opposition. A description is given in verse seventeen of those before whom 
the apostles were arraigned: "The high priest ... and all they that were with him (which is the sect of the 
Sadducees).” Then in verse twenty-one: "The high priest ... called the council together"; — that is the 
inner circle of the Sanhedrim, that which was known as the Lesser Sanhedrim, lesser not in importance 
but in numbers; "and all the senate"; — that is the whole company of the Sanhedrim. Pharisees were 
included in that gathering. When we were considering the first opposition we saw how very careful the 
writer of the story was to show that the whole Sanhedrim was not in opposition; but now the complete 
Sanhedrim was gathered together. The full gathering was a revelation of keen interest. It was a rare thing 
in those days for the whole of that great assembly to meet together. The Sanhedrim was the constituted 
Hebrew authority, having limited jurisdiction under the Roman rule, and they met occasionally, a 
handful of them; but this whole gathering was evidence of remarkably keen interest in the case before 
them. This full gathering of the Sanhedrim was a very important thing, showing the growth of the 
Christian movement in Jerusalem. So keenly interested were the rulers of the people, that the whole 
Sanhedrim had come together, gathering from far and near. They were all there because they had felt the 
thrill of the new movement. The air was electric with it. The high priest, spokesman of the rest, said, "Ye 
have filled Jerusalem with your teaching." Men were talking in the assembly courts, in the places of 
commerce, and everywhere, about this new heresy, this new doctrine, this new teaching, this new way, 
this new life, this new religion. 

The real inspiration of the opposition is revealed quite clearly in verse twenty-one; it was jealousy. 
Jealousy is always an ugly word; and it means here exactly what it means in our English tongue. Their 
jealousy is explained by verse twenty-eight. These rulers had discovered that their own authority was 
being set at nought as the result of a new authority which was at work in the city; an authority that had 
no central council, no police to enforce it, no army behind it; but a mighty, spiritual power, making itself 
felt in all the city. In consequence of that new authority, theirs was being set on one side, first by these 
very men who were arraigned before them, and therefore by the people. They were "much peiplexed 
concerning them whereunto this would grow.” They were unable to see the direction, and they were in 
trouble as to the ultimate issue. 

The final reason of the opposition was hatred. These men did not understand this new movement. They 
could not account for it. It was a great mystery to them that they had not been able to end it when they 
crucified its Leader; and an even greater mystery, that when they laid a charge of silence upon a handful 
of Galilean fishermen, it proved to be absolutely and utterly without avail. Despite all their determination 
to stamp out the heresy of the Nazarene, Jerusalem was full of the doctrine. In the presence of that 
mystery their hearts were moved with hatred because they felt the reins of power slipping from their own 
fingers. 

The methods of the opposition were those, first of intimidation; and finally of caution, according to the 
advice of Gamaliel. This advice was by no means strong, but preeminently weak. From the standpoint of 
the Church, the advice of Gamaliel to give them time was excellent; but from the standpoint of the 
opposition it was weak. The strong attitude is never that of allowing anything to drift, in order to see its 
result; but rather that of intellectual determination to examine and discover the meaning of that which is 
moving men. Saul of Tarsus was honest, intellectual, strong, mighty before he was converted, and he 
was so afterwards. His two attitudes of mind were these; first to crush the movement; and then, when he 



was arrested and compelled to come to the inner heart of the mystery, he discovered that the only attitude 
was that of toiling and suffering in order to put a crown upon the brow of Jesus Christ. The opposition to 
the Christian Church was mainly Sadducean, rationalistic, that which protests against the supernatural. In 
the presence of the supernatural it was strangely perplexed, and acting upon the advice of Gamaliel, 
decided to watch developments, rather than to face and solve the problem. 

Let us now look at the Church. As we look back at the city of Jerusalem and accept this dictum of the 
high priest that it was full of the doctrine, we must feel a sense of contrast with the present times. To-day 
there are great multitudes of people gathering together to worship God. We thank God for all the 
assemblies of his saints. There is an atmosphere of fiery fervour and irresistible dynamic in these stories 
that we miss to-day. If we can see that early Church, we shall discover the reason of the difference. The 
opposition is exactly the same. It does not take the same forms to-day. It never will take the same form 
again. Physical imprisonment and torture are largely things of the past. They will not be tolerated to-day. 
But if the method of the opposition is different, the spirit is with us still. Sadduceeism is rampant, so is 
Pharisaism; they are represented to-day by rationalism and ritualism. These are the opponents of living, 
vital Christianity to-day, just as they were in Jerusalem. 

How then is the Church to be victorious in the midst of these things? Let us go back to our story. 

Observe the principle upon which these men acted. It is expressed in one brief statement: "We must obey 
God rather than men." That was the master-principle of the early Church. The word translated obey is a 
rare word in the New Testament, occurring not more than four times altogether. It stands exclusively for 
obedience; it does not suggest anything except actual, absolute, unquestioning submission. 

In his defence Peter affirmed three things concerning God: God raised Jesus; God exalted Jesus to his 
right hand; God gave the Spirit to them that obey him. These were the great things which had brought 
these men into the position of absolute surrender to God; the resurrection, the ascension, and the 
outpouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost. In the power of these things Peter said, "We must obey 
God rather than men.” We must put emphasis upon almost every word in that little sentence, in order to 
find the profound significance of it. "We must obey God." That is the language of a company of people 
who have come into fellowship with God, and have swept out from their lives all other mastership and 
all other authority. Or again, "We must obey God." Not we must consider him, or patronize him, or hold 
theories concerning him, or defend the fact of his existence. Yet further, "We must obey God." It is — 
when a man, or a company of men, says, I must, or, we must, that we listen with respect. When a man 
says, I ought, we are interested, but not moved. A man may know what he ought to do, and never do it. 
When a man says I must, and begins to interpret his rights or his beliefs in the terms of obligation, then 
he is passing into the realm of power. "We must.” All these men are against you — "We must." You will 
be imprisoned "We must." We are determined that you shall not "We must." Finally, "we must obey 
God." They did not endeavour to persuade others to bear their responsibility, but took the burden upon 
themselves. 

The proportion in which the Church and individual members of the Church say that, is the measure in 
which the old impressions can be made again, the old victories won, the old power be known. That may 
seem like a somewhat severe impeachment of the Christian Church to-day. If it be so then let us 
remember that whenever men say "We must obey God," and mean it, they safeguard themselves against 
the power of opposition, the peril of patronage and the paralysis of compromise. To ponder these three 
words is to see some of the reasons why the Church is not producing, and has not recently produced the 
old effects. 

One is almost ashamed to speak of suffering for Christ to-day, there is so little of it. We see these men 
scarred, bruised, and battered; carrying in their bodies the stigmata of Jesus, the actual brutal scars and 
bruises in the flesh as the result of stones and stripes; when we put against all that, the suffering we have 
to endure to-day, one is almost ashamed to speak of it as suffering. But opposition is with us still, 
insidious, smiling, devilish opposition; and perhaps that kind of opposition is harder to fight than the 
other. How shall we be safeguarded against yielding to opposition? "We must obey God." The Church’s 
gravest danger has never been created by opposition. When she has been opposed and persecuted she has 



been pure and strong. Never until she was patronized did she become weak. Wherever the Church is 
patronized and admired by the world, she becomes weak. How shall we safeguard against that? "We 
must obey God." So surely as the Church is obeying him, she can never be weakened by patronage, and 
she never can be paralyzed by compromise. She must forevermore stand alone, bearing her testimony, 
opening her portals to receive the wounded in order that they may be healed, spreading her arms, great 
mother Church, to take the wanderers back again, and lead them to health and blessedness; but never 
permitting the standard of her ideals to be lowered, or her message of righteousness to be silenced, or her 
claim on behalf of God to be reckoned as of no account. 

In this story we find not only the principle, but the methods of the early Church. These are revealed in 
the final word of Peter, "We are witnesses of these things; and so is the Holy Spirit, whom God hath 
given to them that obey him." What is a witness? Not a person who talks merely. Many people will talk 
who are not witnesses; and many people will witness, who do not talk. A witness is a martyr. A martyr is 
a confessor, not with the lip only, but with the life; a martyr is an evidence, a credential, a demonstration. 
I see Peter standing in the midst of the intellectual aristocracy of Jerusalem, saying in effect: you have no 
right to question the accuracy of what we say until you have accounted for what we are. "We are 
witnesses." See what we were', see what we are', and know that the change has been wrought because 
God raised Jesus, exalted him to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance and remission, and gave 
us the Spirit. We have followed him; we have repented, our sins are remitted; we have the Spirit. "We 
are witnesses." See what we are. The Church is never powerful unless she can produce her witnesses; not 
her preachers merely. If men and women are listening to preaching and are incarnating the thing 
preached, and are becoming living witnesses, concrete, incarnate documents, that is the way of the 
Church’s victory. 

But observe the completion of the declaration. "We are witnesses ... and so is the Holy Spirit.” That is 
the Church’s final power. That is the mightiest fact of all. If we lack cooperation with the Holy Spirit, 
unless we are in business partnership with the Holy Spirit, we can do nothing to impress Jerusalem or 
London. Unless the preacher is touched with the unseen, unless the Church catches and flashes upon the 
world the mystic light of the infinite, which cannot be gathered in the academy or university, preacher 
and Church will be "Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null." If we would fill London with our 
doctrine, we must be in partnership with the Holy Spirit. Then through joy and pain, the Church will 
move forward with God in continual victory. 

Acts 6:1 

Ac 6:1-7 

IN these seven verses we have the account of the first organization within the Church. While this is a 
story which seems to be almost entirely local, yet it is full of value in its revelation of abiding principles. 
There is nothing more interesting in the study of this book, or indeed in the study of the whole New 
Testament, than the absence of anything like detailed instruction as to ecclesiastical arrangements. The 
incidental things are not apparent; but the essential things are clearly manifest. The incidental 
rearrangements are largely out of sight; the eternal things that admit of no rearrangement are perpetually 
in view. 

Let us then look at this brief, human, natural story of the first organization of the Christian Church not a 
full and final organization, but one in order to meet an immediate need; not so much that we may see the 
particular officers or system, but that we may see the underlying spirit and life and method. 

It is necessary, however, that we should first see the local colouring; the occasion of the organization; 
and the men chosen for the particular work. 

The occasion was that of the actual, or supposed, neglect of the Hellenist widows in the distribution of 
those funds which had resulted from the inspired communism of the early Church. This was not a quarrel 
between Jews and Gentiles; these people were all Jews; the Revised Version is careful to render the word 



Hellenist, which means "Grecian Jew." For an understanding of the distinction we must go back to the 
days of the Maccabees, and remember all that wonderful activity which had resulted in the creation, 
within Judaism, of two distinct and antagonistic parties. There were out-and-out Hebrews. They were 
dwellers in Palestine, and largely in Jerusalem, who spoke Hebrew or Aramaic, and observed all the 
customs and traditions of Hebraism. The Hellenist Jews still worshipped Jehovah, still followed the ritual 
of the ancient economy, but very largely spoke the Greek tongue, and had come under the influence of 
Greek thinking, apart altogether from Christianity. There was therefore a very clear line of division 
between the Hebrews, and the Hellenist Jews. 

1 am always thankful for the book of the Acts of the Apostles, and, among other reasons, because it takes 
away the false impression some people have that the early Church was absolutely perfect. I am 
perpetually hearing to-day that we need to go back to apostolic times. It is therefore a great comfort to 
me to see that in days of multiplication, success, and victory, there were difficulties within the Church, 
murmuring in the midst of development. These people had been baptized by the Spirit into union with 
Christ, and were living still in the glory of that Pentecostal effusion, which had wrought such wonders in 
individual lives, and had so impressed Jerusalem. Yet here into the company of the Church, into this 
sacred fellowship, there had come materialistic and social distinctions, that ought forever to have been 
destroyed at the doorway of the Church. 1 am not glad of the division — for all such divisions ought to 
cease the moment the threshold of the Church of Jesus Christ is crossed; but 1 am glad the story reveals 
it. The antagonism between Hellenist and Hebrew was within the Church. Here then we have a picture 
not of heresy, but of schism. If I may simply illustrate the difference, a schism is a rent, a sect is a piece 
torn off. There are no sects in Christianity; but alas, there is a great deal of schism. Never a piece has 
been torn off from the Church yet; would to God we all believed it. There is a great deal of schism, alas 
and alas, which ought not to be; but there are no sects in the Church. We still can sing Baring Gould’s 
great hymn, "We are not divided"; and have loving pity for the man who cannot join us honestly in that 
singing. Here was a schism, a rent, a division, born of social distinction that ought never to have been 
recognized within the Christian Church. 

What was the issue? Seven men were chosen; and all the names of these men were Greek names. There 
was not a Hebrew name amongst them. Almost certainly six of the men chosen were Hellenist Jews; one 
of them a proselyte, that is, a Greek who had become a Hebrew by religion. The remarkable thing about 
this, is that the difficulty was that the Hellenists imagined that the Hebrews inside the Church were 
neglecting them in the daily ministration, and when presently the issue of the spiritual and apostolic 
method was declared, the Church manifested not its weakness but its strength, in the fine and gracious 
act of electing seven men, not Hebrews but Hellenists, men from the very company of those who thought 
their widows were neglected. These men would henceforth have to do with the distribution of alms, not 
to the Hellenists only, but to the Hebrews also. That is the very spirit of Christianity. It overcomes 
prejudice by heaping upon those who imagine they have been neglected, all the honours and 
responsibilities of office. I am afraid we are a long way from apostolic times! Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
once said, If you have an angular, peculiar person in your church, always put him into office, and keep 
him at work. It was fine philosophy, warranted by this action of the early Church. 

So much for that which is purely local. Through the local and the incidental, we discover the ideal and 
the essential. Perspective is the value of distance. From a distance then, let us look back at that picture, 
and observe three things: first, the organism; secondly, the organizing; finally, the organization. 

First the organism. It is not described. There is no mention of unity here at all. Indeed, it is a paragraph 
that seems to deal with a quarrel, a schism; and yet, looking back at the whole company, there is revealed 
the Christian Church; not finally organized, but a great organism. The one Lord, and Hebrew and 
Hellenist Christians alike were loyal to the one Lord. The one faith, fastened upon that one selfsame 
Lord, and expressing itself — if in divergent opinions as between themselves — in common loyalty to 
the one Lord. Finally, the one Spirit, presiding over the whole company, and inspiring all of them, so that 
it was possible for the apostles to say, "Look ye out therefore, brethren, from among you seven men of 
good report, full of the Spirit." 



Then we see not merely the one life, but all the organs in the one life, necessary for the fulfilling of the 
purpose of that life. They were all present. There were men there, quite capable of managing all the 
business enterprises of the Church; and there were men there, equally capable of proclaiming the great 
message of the Church. There were men there to whom had been committed the service of the Word, the 
preaching of the Word. There were men there who had all the ability necessary for the serving of tables, 
for carrying out all the business side of the Church’s work. In that company there were all the organs 
necessary for the fulfilment of the full meaning of the life of the Church. They had not been found, they 
had not been set in order; there was a little conflict between them; a little misunderstanding; but they 
were there. There existed a perfect organism, possessed of all the organs necessary for the fulfilling of 
the meaning of its own life. 

The one puipose was that namely of the proclamation of the Evangel, the presentation to men of the 
Person of the world’s Redeemer, the increase of the Word. 

The sense of relation existing is manifest first in the complaint. These people complained because they 
recognized the unity, the inter-relationship, the mutual responsibility, and felt that it was not being 
realized. 1 leave out of count the question as to whether the complaint was warranted or not, as 
something which cannot be decided, because the story is silent concerning it. The fact, of the complaint 
is demonstration of an underlying consciousness of unity. Those Hellenists who imagined that the 
Hellenist widows were being neglected, felt the neglect was a violation of that great fellowship, of which 
we have already spoken; and so the complaint was the manifestation of the underlying sense of unity. 
That unity has most clear manifestation in the organization of the Church, which resulted from this 
particular schism. Forget the murmuring of the Hellenists for a moment, and see in Jerusalem the one 
Church, an organism not completely organized, not perfectly working. There was a defect somewhere, 
but to use a medical distinction, it was a functional trouble, not an organic one. It is — when we 
recognize the organism that we are able to organize. In proportion as we forget the organism, our 
organization is a mockery, a blunder, a disaster. 

We now turn to the subject of the organizing in the presence of the difficulty. This process consisted in 
the discovery of the organs, and their employment. Here comes out into prominence two orders of the 
Christian ministry. In the Congregational Church, we generally speak of this as the institution of the 
order of the diaconate. The word "deacon" is used in the Anglican Church in another sense to the sense 
in which we use it. It should be remembered that the word "deacon" never occurs in this passage. 1 
believe these men were deacons; but the word does not occur here. The Greek word from which the word 
deacon comes is in this passage, but it is used not only of the seven but also of the apostles. The apostles 
were also deacons. It is important therefore to discover the meaning of the actual word. It simply means 
men who serve. Two orders emerge into view in this process of organizing; men who serve "the Word," 
and men who "serve tables." The twelve said, "It is not fit that we should forsake the Word of God, and 
serve tables," and presently the very word "service" is used of the work of preaching the Word. 
Consequently the first order is that of preaching of the Word, which includes apostolic, prophetic, 
evangelistic, and pastoral work, as Paul himself elaborated it, when he came to write the Ephesian letter. 
The preaching of the Word, whether apostolic, which is fundamental and authoritative; or prophetic, 
which makes application of principles to an age; or evangelistic, which woos and wins individuals; or 
pastoral, which teaches and instructs the saints that they may grow; all these are contained within the one 
great function of the preaching of the Word. 

There is also another service which emerges at this point; — the service of tables. How did it originate? 
Mark carefully the simple order. As the result of the preaching of the Word new conditions of life were 
created. The numbers of those who believed in Jesus multiplied, the Church grew in numbers, and 
whenever a Church grows in numbers it necessarily grows in necessity and need. All new conditions of 
life demand new arrangements, new care, new thought. These conditions demanded business attention. 
The business attention must be business attention in the spirit of the Word preached. Consequently this 
need for a new service was created. It was necessary that there should be an order of men, who should 
cooperate with the preachers of the Word, by caring for the new conditions arising as the result of the 



preaching of the Word. Therefore the office here revealed is not inferior to the apostolic office; it is 
separate from it, and yet complementary to it. 

Notice in the second place the procedure. The first thing in this organism was the setting free of the 
apostles for their own work, setting them free from high work which nevertheless hindered them in the 
doing of their own. It was high and holy work, this work of caring for the distress existing among the 
members of the Church. It is always high and holy work, every part of the business of the Church — the 
swinging open of the door, the reception of the man who comes across the threshold, and placing him in 
relation to service and work. It is great in every detail, but the doing of it hinders the men who are called 
to the preaching of the Word. The apostles said, "It is not fit that we should forsake the Word of God" — 
not to do a low thing, a mean thing, a vulgar thing; but to do a high and holy thing, if the high and holy 
thing prevents our fulfilment of that which is our specific work. The first organization was designed to 
set the preacher of the Word free from everything except prayer and the preaching of the Word. "We will 
continue steadfastly in prayer and in the ministry of the Word." 

Notice the process, the method, under the apostolic guidance. They instructed the people as to how they 
should act, and ratified their choice, but the appointment of the seven was a Church appointment. The 
whole multitude of disciples were gathered together; and they — the whole multitude, not the 
apostles — chose these men. The details of election are not given. This is in keeping with the utter 
absence of ecclesiastical detail which characterizes the apostolic records. The perpetual presence of the 
Holy Spirit was to be the safeguard of method and of choice. That which is final and necessary is the 
presence of the Spirit, his safeguarding of the organization, his selection of the proper men for the proper 
work, his making known of the will of the Lord for the whole company of disciples, under the direction 
of the apostolic teaching and apostolic authority. These are things that are very simple, and yet they are 
of supreme importance. 

Mark very carefully the four things said concerning the men chosen to work in the Church. First, "Men 
from among you"; secondly, "of good report"; thirdly, "full of the Spirit"; finally, "full of ... wisdom." 
These are not qualifications for preachers of the Word. This is the apostolic revelation of the conditions 
upon which men take office in the Christian Church. These are abiding conditions. 

First, "from among you." This is the first law of Christian service, that those employed in serving the 
disciples of the Church should be of the number of the disciples. That condemns forever mixed finance 
committees, and shows that no Church has any business to bring on to its financial board a man who is 
not definitely and distinctively a Christian man. 

Secondly, men "of good report," and the root of the word "report" is the same root as that for the 
apostolic word "witness"; martyrs; men of good witness. That is a twofold qualification; they are to be 
men well reported of; and they are to be men who have borne such witness as to create a good report. 
May 1 illustrate this by another passage that seems to be at a distance from this, and yet is closely akin to 
it; the apostolic charge which Paul delivered to Timothy, "Let no man despise thy youth." By that he did 
not mean that Timothy was to charge men not to despise his youth; he meant rather that he was to see to 
it that his youth was not despicable; that he was not a man that men could despise. These were men of 
good report, men of whom other men spoke excellent things; but in order to be that, they were men of 
excellent things, they were men who had borne good witness. This suggests the absolute necessity for the 
choice of men of character in the eyes of the world, for the carrying out of the functions of the Church. 

Again, they were to be men "full of the Spirit"; that is, of full realization of Christian power and purpose. 
There are men who hold aloof from service, and say they cannot lay claim to that realization. Let us 
understand the meaning of the phrase. A man full of the Spirit is one who is living a normal Christian 
life. Fulness of the Spirit is not a state of spiritual aristocracy, to which few can attain. Anything less 
than the fulness of the Spirit for the Christian man is disease of his spiritual life, a low ebb of vitality. 
Fulness of the Spirit is not abnormal, but normal Christian life. Fulness of the Spirit does not necessarily 
mean, indeed it does not at all mean, the abandonment of interest in things of the earth; but it does mean 
that the things of this earth — home, business, profession, and all life, are touched by a hand which is 



Christ’s hand; dealt with by heart and soul and will, under the dominion of the Christ. Such men, men of 
faith, of Christian devotion, and Christian life, are to hold office in the Church. 

But there was yet another qualification, they were to be men, "full of ... wisdom." It is interesting to 
notice here that whereas there are different Greek words, translated in our Bible "wisdom," the word here 
is ffoyta, a word never used in Scripture save of God or of good men, except in one case where in 
evident irony, the practical apostle James says, "This wisdom is not a wisdom that cometh down from 
above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish." In this word "wisdom" there is a moral quality, but infinitely 
more; it is a word that suggests the reaching of the best ends by the best means. They were to be men of 
sanctified common sense. That is not translation, but it is interpretation. The man who holds office in the 
Church needs tact, and, if he lacks it, he may have many other things and be of very little use. He must 
be a disciple, a man of good report, a normal Christian, full of the Spirit; but he must be full of wisdom. 
The very liberty which Christ creates is one of the greatest perils threatening the Christian Church; a 
great and gracious benediction but a perpetual peril, as all the highest, noblest, and most beautiful things 
are the most perilous things, because their adjustment is so delicate and exquisite. The men who are to 
take office in the Christian Church must be men of sanctified common sense. An old story comes back to 
mind, the first application of which is in another direction. A Professor in a Theological College on the 
American side of the Atlantic, in his opening address to freshmen who had come up to take the course, 
said, "Gentlemen, you need three things if you are to be successful; gifts, grace, and gumption. We can 
do nothing to help you as to the first; I believe God has given you gifts; we can by training and prayer 
help you to gain grace; but if you have not gumption neither God nor man can help you, and I advise you 
not to continue your studies." If this is true of theological students, and ministers of the Word, it is more 
true of the men who have to preside over the very delicate work of serving the tables of the Christian 
Church. 

We finally see the organization completed. The organization of the Christian Church is its unified variety 
at work; all the variety unified in order to work; the whole Church obedient to one life-principle, which 
is service; the whole Church working without friction, which is strength; then the accomplishment of 
results, which is success. "The Word of God increased." This is a most remarkable expression, showing 
that true growth of organization is a growth of capacity for revealing Jesus. "The number of the disciples 
multiplied," and that in the heart of opposition — Jerusalem. By fulfilment of function there was growth 
of the organism, and by growth of the organism there was increase of power and increase of work. Luke 
put the final touch upon the story when he wrote a most astonishing thing, "A great company of priests 
were obedient to the faith." The manifestation of the new exercise of spiritual priesthood destroyed in the 
best way possible false priestism, by bringing the priests themselves into the place of belief. So finally 
we look back to that first organization and see that it was spiritual, simple, and sufficient; but it was not 
final. A great deal of subsequent organization is carnal, complex, and corrupt. We have to learn in the 
work of the Christian Church that we must get back to this ancient chapter, and its underlying principles, 
remembering forevermore that the external manifestation may change, and change perpetually. In the 
twelfth chapter of Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians light may be found on this great theme. Some of 
the gifts that the apostle there enumerates are not in existence in the Church to-day; the reason for their 
non-existence being that he divided "to each one severally even as he will." Other gifts may be found in 
the Church to-day which the apostle did not name, because they were not then bestowed. To try to 
compress the activity of the Spirit of God in the Christian Church into a formula of a dead generation, 
even though the story be in the Bible, is to hinder the progress of the Kingdom of God. We must 
remember that the Spirit is living amongst us now. What we supremely need is to obey the Spirit’s 
leading, and leave ourselves to his direction; always remembering that the work of the whole Church, 
whether it be the service of the Word or the service of tables, is holy work; and at the gate of the 
sanctuary service is a flaming sword, and no man must dare enter and lay unclean hands upon the holy 
vessels, or attempt out of an impure heart to accomplish results of purity. 

Acts 6:8 


Ac 6:8-15 7:54-60 



WE now come to the consideration of the eighth and last of these first things of the Christian Church; — 
the first martyr. I use the word martyr now in the sense in which it is usually employed. In the process of 
the centuries we have come to use the word only of such as seal their testimony with their blood. When 
we chant the Te Deum and sing, "The noble army of martyrs praise thee," our minds turn back to the long 
and wonderful line of those who have been so true to truth, that they have died rather than violate it in 
life, or deny it in teaching. But those who have died for the truth were not made martyrs by their dying; 
they died because they were already martyrs. The fires of Smithfield in the olden days never made 
martyrs; they revealed them. No hurricane of persecution ever creates martyrs; it reveals them. Stephen 
was a martyr before they stoned him. He was the first martyr to seal his testimony with his blood. 

The story of Stephen is full of strength and colour. The personality of the man arrests us first in that he 
breaks suddenly upon the view, and as suddenly passes out of sight. He was one of the seven allocated to 
the work of serving tables, a deacon in the Church. Almost immediately he flamed into a more 
remarkable prominence than any of the apostles themselves, by his stoning to death, in which there was 
the merging of tragedy and victory. 

We gather from his name that he was either a Greek or a Hellenist, that is a Grecian Jew. His name indeed 
would have to have been prophetic. Stephen means a crown. One can imagine that some fond mother 
named the boy thus, and so expressed her hope that he would come to some crowning; but little she knew 
the crowning to which he would come, the first to wear the crown of the martyr in the history of the 
catholic Church. 

There are very many ways in which this story of Stephen might be profitably examined. I propose to deal 
with it as presenting the first clash of battle, even to the shedding of blood, between the forces of the 
world and the Christian Church. There had been one such clash of battle, even to the shedding of blood, 
before; but it was not between the world and the Church, but between the world and Christ. This story is 
preeminently remarkable for the fact that to that one "Dectth-grapple in the darkness twixt old systems and 
the Word" this is in succession, continuity, and fellowship. We remember the opening phrase of the book 
of the Acts, "The former treatise I made, oh Theophilus, concerning all that Jesus began both to do and to 
teach." By that very suggestive commencement, as we have already said, the writer gave character to his 
earlier treatise, and also a key to the second treatise. He connected them. The Gospel contained the 
account of the things that Jesus began to do and to teach, and that suggestive phrase indicates the fact that 
the ministry and mission of Jesus did not end with the things recorded in the Gospel. Therefore it 
becomes a key to the book of the Acts of the Apostles, which is the story of the things that Jesus 
continues to do and continues to teach through his Body, which is the Church, by the presidency and 
power of the Holy Spirit. Christ is seen, through his Body, carrying on the things he began to do and to 
teach. That is the supreme quality or quantity of interest in the picture presented by Luke, of Stephen in 
his confession and in his martyrdom. Here is a concrete illustration of what the apostle meant when he 
spoke of filling up "that which is lacking in the afflictions of Christ." By the use of that word lacking , the 
apostle did not mean to infer that there was any absent element in the sufferings of Christ; something that 
had to be added, as to elemental value. The word lacking means the deficit, that is, that which comes later. 
The underlying thought of the apostle is that the sufferings of Christ are not over. Just as in the mystery of 
the Incarnation there has been granted to us a glimpse into the eternal fact of the nature of God, and the 
heart of God, and the suffering of God; so with the work of Jesus Christ and his suffering and his death. 
The actuality of his suffering did not cease; it is continued in all such as in fellowship with him suffer 
shame for his name; their suffering is his, his suffering is theirs. To Stephen fell the singular honour of 
being the first member of the Body of Christ in whom this continual process of suffering was manifest, 
this travail that will never end until the ultimate purpose of God be achieved. We often speak of the hour 
that is to come, with hope and confidence, when "He shall see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied." 
Let us never forget that the travail itself is not ended; that God, and God in Christ, and God in Christ in 
his Church, are still travailing in the birth-pangs of redemption, toward the ultimate realization of his 
great Divine purpose. Here in this early story of the Church is a wonderful manifestation of a member of 
the Body of Christ making up that which is behindhand in his affliction, in fellowship with his Lord in 
nature, in testimony, in suffering, and in triumph. We learn the profound meanings of this whole 
succession of suffering in order to victory, by an examination of this first manifestation. There are two 



lines of thought; first, the fellowship between Stephen and Jesus; and secondly, the witness of Stephen to 
the world. The relation of these two things is patent. Stephen is first seen, filled with the Spirit, preaching 
with great wisdom, working wonders in Jerusalem. Then he is seen bearing his testimony before the 
Sanhedrim, that testimony which we speak of as his defence. It was the testimony of Stephen to the 
world; and that testimony was the outcome of his fellowship with Jesus of Nazareth. 

Let us first consider the fellowship between this man and Jesus. Those familiar with the life-story of Jesus 
cannot read this story of Stephen without feeling how remarkable are the notes of identification and 
similarity between the two. Here was a man walking along the very pathway of the Gospels with Christ. 
The attitude manifested toward him in Jerusalem and by the council, is almost identical with the attitude 
of the rulers toward Jesus. When we come to the dying of Stephen, the last thing that passed his lips was 
almost a quotation of some of the last things that Jesus said. Jesus in his dying said, "Father, into thy 
hands I commend my Spirit." "Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do." Stephen in his 
dying said, "Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." "Lord, lay not this sin to their charge." There is perfect 
harmony between this story of how a man preached and wrought wonders and uttered his great address 
and went to death; and the story of how the Man of Nazareth preached and wrought wonders and uttered 
his great discourses and took his way to death. 

Between Stephen and Jesus there was communion of nature, there was communion of testimony, there 
was communion of suffering, and finally there was communion of triumph. 

Let us observe first of all the communion of nature. Stephen is described as being "full of grace and 
power." That is a comprehensive and final description of the nature of this man. Our minds go back to the 
earlier writing of Luke, and to his declaration concerning Jesus, that he grew in stature and in favour with 
God and with men. When Luke had to describe the nature of Jesus he always did so by the equivalents of 
those two words, grace and power. To express the underlying thought in the speech of our own day, 1 
would say, Stephen was full of sweetness and strength. These words are really not so fine as the others, 
but they may help us for the moment. Sweetness, grace, all that is beautiful and tender and 
compassionate; and strength, power, all that suggests vigour and determination, dignity and authority. 
These two qualities were not in separated compartments, but merged in one personality, so that coming 
into the presence of this man one was welcomed by his grace, and at the same moment aware of his 
power. These same things were perpetually manifest in Jesus. We hear him saying to the multitudes, 
"Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden," with such sweet, wooing winsomeness that they 
crowded after him; and then saying, "If any man would come after me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow me," with such sudden, awful solemnity that they hardly dare come at all. Here then 
was a man who shared the very nature of Jesus; a deacon of the early Church, a man serving tables; but so 
in fellowship with the nature of Christ that the impression he made upon the men and women who were 
round about him, was that of great grace and beauty of character, combined with great strength of 
puipose. These two things persisted to the end. Grace was manifested in his cry, "Lay not this sin to their 
charge"; and power in the words, "Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." The secret of Stephen’s character was 
that he was in fellowship with Christ in nature, a partner of the very life of Christ. 

Secondly, let us notice as briefly, their fellowship in testimony. Luke says of Stephen that he "wrought 
great wonders and signs" in Jerusalem. In the first Pentecostal sermon, Peter, speaking of Jesus, said of 
him, "Jesus of Nazareth, a Man approved of God unto you by mighty works and wonders and signs, 
which God did by him in the midst of you, even as ye yourselves know.” Thus the very testimony of Jesus 
by wonders and signs as well as by word of mouth, was the testimony that Stephen had been bearing in 
Jerusalem. Luke here speaks of the wisdom and the Spirit by which Stephen spake; and in the second 
chapter of his first treatise he speaks of the wisdom and Spirit by which Jesus spake, in almost identical 
phrases. The selfsame words that he used to describe the work and teaching of Jesus, he now used to 
describe the work and teaching of Stephen. Thus we see in Stephen a man, not only in fellowship with the 
nature of Jesus, but also in fellowship with the testimony of Jesus repeating his works, uttering his words. 
In Stephen the Christ who had communicated to him his life, found an instrument for word and work; and 
thus the things he began to do he still did. 



Mark in the next place, the fellowship of suffering. The cause of Stephen’s suffering was that he had 
borne testimony to the same things as had his Master. He had strenuously rebuked sin. When we come to 
study his defence we shall see with what fine art he led them over their own history, until he came to the 
point where he charged them with the murder of God’s ultimate Servant, whom he designated "the 
Righteous One.” The hatred of their heart resulted from his rebuke of their sin. Mark the course of that 
hatred; their suborning of witnesses, their attitude toward him throughout the whole of his trial, and then 
the brutal sentence. The fellowship of this man with his Lord was of the closest. Because of the 
fellowship in nature fully realized, there was fellowship in testimony fully declared, and therefore there 
was fellowship in suffering. 

In the measure in which persecution still exists, this law still operates. Men cannot live a Christian life 
without suffering. The old brutal methods of persecution are forever at an end for us at least; but it is 
impossible to share his nature and share his witness without coming into fellowship with his sufferings in 
an ungodly and antagonistic age. 

Finally, the fellowship was that of his triumph. The great secret is told when Luke says he was full of the 
Spirit. Mark the manifestations of that triumph. It is seen in his outlook on his foes. He was full of pity for 
them, and so he prayed, "Lord, lay not this sin to their charge." That was the triumph of grace. It is seen 
also in his outlook on death. He was absolute master over it. as he said, "Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." 
That was the triumph of power. In that ultimate triumph there was fellowship with Jesus. Christ never 
spoke of his own death by any other term than that which indicated power and authority. Men still speak 
of death with the sense that there is defeat in it. No man loves death. For believers, death is irradiated with 
light, but it is the light of that which lies beyond it. Yet Jesus never spoke of death in the terms in which 
men speak of death. When he spoke of death he spoke of it as an exodus, as something he could 
accomplish, as something in the presence of which he said with defiant authority, "I lay down my life, 
that I may take it again. No one taketh it away from me, but I lay it down of myself." He suffered in its 
presence, because of the infinite mystery of its pain; yet seeing through, he approached it with the tread of 
a Victor. Now his servant went out of the city, the brutal stones rained on him, he was dying; and in the 
final agony he spoke of death, not as of something mastering him, but as an experience in which he was 
able to commit his spirit to another. This was the triumph of perfect fellowship with Christ. 

There was granted to this man in the final hour an unveiling; in order that he might know all the full and 
gracious experience of spiritual certainty, and that he might have the very help and encouragement 
needed. It was a vision of Christ’s actual fellowship with him. Do 1 thi nk he really saw that which he 
thought he saw? Surely yes. Other men would not see it. There are many things which other men can 
never see which yet are seen. It is well for us of the Christian faith to remember that, and face it 
perpetually. Do not let us try to explain all our religion to the man who is not a Christian. It cannot be 
done. There is a statement in Hebrews, "He endured as seeing him who is invisible." We still talk of men 
who are far-sighted, and we usually mean men who see enough to arrange and combine for their own 
ends. Dying Stephen saw the heavens opened, and saw the glory of God. No one else saw that glory. 

What was it that Stephen’s eyes looked upon? "The Son of Man." That is a description which no one had 
used of Jesus in the day of his flesh except himself, save on one occasion in criticism. Stephen used of his 
Lord the tender title that he had so loved. Other writers speak of the risen and ascended Christ as sitting 
on the right hand of God. Stephen did not see him sitting. Stephen saw him standing. The two positions 
suggest the two activities of his Priesthood. He was a Priest after the order of Aaron, whose business it 
was to make Atonement. As such he sits at the right hand of God, because his work is accomplished. But 
he was also a priest after the order of Melchizedek. When Abraham was returning from conflict, 
Melchizedek brought forth bread and wine. Melchizedek was a priest of God who ministered to the 
failing strength of the warrior of faith. Stephen saw the heaven opened, and the glory of God, and the 
great Archetype doing Melchizedek’s work, standing and ministering. Because a member of his Body was 
in pain and suffering, he stood to minister to him in the hour of his agony. The whole thing may be very 
simply explained by using Paul’s words, "Whether one member suffer eth, all the members suffer with 
it"; and linking with them other of his words, "The head cannot say to the foot, I have no need of you." 
When Stephen, a member of the great Body on the earth, was in pain, the agony was felt in heaven, and 
the Head of the Body stood. The dying Stephen saw the standing Christ. Wherever a saint y of God in 



fellowship with the nature, testimony, and suffering of Christ is in pain, he stands, the great High Priest in 
sympathy and in ministry, until he welcomes that suffering one over the line, and into the eternal 
fellowship. 

Acts 7:2 

Ac 7:2-60 

WE now turn to consider the testimony borne by Stephen as a witness of Jesus, in his apology, and by 
his dying. This word apology is one of the discrowned words in our language. We constantly misuse it in 
our daily speech. We say we apologize, when we confess that we are wrong. An apology is really an 
argument that we are right. 

This address of Stephen was an apology, not for himself, but for his Master. His testimony in life and in 
death was Christo-centric; therefore it shared the clearness, authority, and influence of the testimony of 
Jesus. Just as we have seen in the previous study the wonderful unity between Stephen and his Lord; so 
here we shall see the same unity between the testimony of Stephen and the testimony of Jesus. Stephen’s 
outlook was that of Christ. Stephen could have said as accurately as did Paul, "To me to live is Christ." 
We shall confine ourselves to the witness of his trial and death, recognizing that, being the outcome of 
his former testimony, it harmonized therewith. 

Let us remind ourselves of the circumstances of this great apology. Stephen was arraigned before the 
Council, that is before the Sanhedrim; and the charge preferred against him was a strange mixture of 
truth and error. This is what they said of him, "We have heard him speak blasphemous words against 
Moses, and against God." That was their interpretation of what he had said. They suborned false 
witnesses who said: "This man ceaseth not to speak words against this holy place, and the law." These 
were their impressions of the results of his teaching. 

But the definite, specific charge — for a charge had to be formulated for the Sanhedrim — was this, "We 
have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs 
which Moses delivered unto us." That last statement was true undoubtedly; he had said that very thing. 
He had said that the mission of Jesus must culminate in the destruction of the temple, and the changing 
of the customs; but when they interpreted that to mean that he blasphemed Moses and God; that this man 
had set himself against all that was Divine in the origin of the Hebrew economy, they were wrong. He 
was arraigned upon a charge partially true and partially false. There is never any more serious situation 
than that: 

"A lie which is all a lie may be met with and fought outright; 

But a lie that is partly truth is a harder matter to fight." 

Mark the answer of Stephen first, in general terms. It was not a defence. There was not in this whole 
speech of Stephen a single reply as to whether he had said the things they charged him with saying. The 
personal element is wholly absent. He was not careful for a single moment to defend himself even 
against misinterpretation. He did not attempt to show the difference between the formal charge and their 
interpretation of it. He was so utterly lost in the sense of God, and the spaciousness of his outlook in 
Jesus Christ, that he did not seem to think it worth while to reply to the actual words of the charge made 
against him. On the other hand, he did most definitely reply thereto, and defend the declaration that the 
temple must be destroyed, and would be destroyed without loss; and declared with new emphasis the 
necessity for the change of the customs established by Moses. From beginning to end however he made 
it perfectly patent that the last thing in his mind was any intention of speaking against God or against 
Moses. Rather he argued that all that happened in the coming of Jesus was in fulfilment of the great 
central prophecy of their own lawgiver, Moses. 



The apology of Stephen is therefore not in the nature of a defence, but of an arraignment. Looking back 
over the centuries at the great scene, we see Stephen, not so much as a prisoner at the bar, but as the 
vicegerent of God, the judge of the nation. 

This was a great crisis in the national history. There had come such a crisis during the ministry of Jesus 
when he had said, "Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, and stoneth them that are sent 
unto her! How often would 1 have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate." In the ministry of 
Jesus he first spoke of the temple as "My Father’s house," but at the end he spoke of it as "your 
house ... left unto you desolate." Now the second crisis had come in the history of the people. They had 
been given a Pentecostal opportunity. They had received a new spiritual presentation of the Evangel in 
the early mission of the apostles. All those first things which we have been considering constituted the 
witness of Christ by the Spirit in Jerusalem. Presently the mangled body of Stephen was Jerusalem’s 
answer to this new opportunity. Ere he went out to death he stood, not as a prisoner at the bar, but as the 
judge of the people, declaring in the very terms of Christ, the doom of the city that had rejected him. 

His address was peculiarly Eastern. It is very difficult for the Western mind to follow the movement, and 
catch the cumulative force of its arraignment of the nation. At the close he said, "Ye stiffnecked and 
uncircumcized in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy Spirit.” We of the West live lonely lives; 
we speak of our fathers and our inheritance, but we hardly begin to feel the force of the relationship. The 
Easterner lives in the past as well as the present. Mr. Johnston Ross has said that no Westerner can ever 
understand the words: "Fill ye up the measure of your fathers." In that sense the whole method of this 
address, and the sweep of its argument, is Eastern. Stephen would not consent to deal with the 
immediate, save in relation to all that which had preceded it. He saw in events that were happening 
around him, not incidents, but movements in the rhythmic march of God, and revelations of the perpetual 
sin of his own people. 

It was a great historic declaration, because it was the declaration of a man who looked out over history, 
and saw it in its highest values. There were few dates, and few names; and some of the names were 
mistakes, as will be gathered when the story is carefully considered; for instance, he said Babylon, where 
he ought to have said Damascus, when he quoted from the ancient prophets. Of course the mistakes may 
be due to copyists of the manuscripts. 

The argument itself was an interpretation of history from the heights. Dr. Pierson said at the Ecumenical 
Conference of Foreign Missions in New York that "History is his story, if man can climb high enough to 
read it.” Stephen had climbed the heights, and looking back over the history of his people he interpreted 
it in the light of the Divine method, and the Divine overruling. Beginning with Abraham, nay, beginning 
with the God of glory, and then in human history with Abraham, passing in review all the centuries after 
Abraham, he ended with Jesus. Their charges against him were, "We have heard him speak blasphemous 
words against Moses, and against God"; "We have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth shall 
destroy this place, and shall change the customs which Moses delivered unto us.” In answer, he gave 
them a general view of the whole history of that nation of which they were a part, and in which they 
made their boast. Beginning with Abraham he ended with Jesus. 

Abraham was first mentioned as the man of faith. Joseph was mentioned, but only in connection with the 
attitude toward him of the patriarchs. The patriarchs sold Joseph. Moses they understood not, and 
refused. The test of testimony — mark the fine satire of it — was in the wilderness; and the forty years 
of their rebellion are in his mind. "Solomon built him a house. Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in 
houses made with hands." The prophets, their fathers persecuted them. Of the Righteous One they had 
become the betrayers and murderers. Through all the movement he emphasized the continuity of their 
failure. 

Mark also how he pointed out to them through all the address the persistent puipose of God. "The God of 
glory" was the first phrase, and the glory of God was the perpetual theme. As we read this apology we 
see clearly that which Russell Lowell described, in the words, 



”... standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above his own." 

The apology may be read from beginning to end, losing sight of the nation, and watching only the goings 
of God through individuals; Abraham, a lonely man; Joseph, a lonely man; Moses, a lonely man; the 
prophets, one after another standing out in supreme and awful isolation; and at last the Righteous One, 
quite alone. Yet every individual is seen creating a new social opportunity and requirement, and marking 
perpetual progress in the Divine movement. As I read this defence, and watch the goings of God, I am 
impressed with the truth of Lloyd Garrison’s word, "One with God is a majority." Therefore 1 learn also 
that one man can excommunicate a Church, one man can shut out a nation from national greatness; one 
man can set up an altar to which the Church returning, may be redeemed; and one man can lift a standard 
around which the nation gathering, it can be remade. This man, standing arraigned before the Sanhedrim, 
led them back over their whole history, and the supreme note and glory of his apology was its revelation 
of the goings of God. 

He was also impressing upon them the perpetual rebellion of man, man’s hindrance to God’s progress. It 
is one long story of man’s utter inability to cooperate with God. 

Yet again, not only is it the story of God’s method, and of man’s hindrance, it is the story from 
beginning to end of God’s victory. God is revealed as forevermore moving a little further forward, from 
Abraham to whom he gave the promise of a seed; never resting in his march until the promise was 
fulfilled in the Person of the Righteous One. 

He left them to make their own deduction. It was a self-evident one. He charged them with having 
rejected the last movement in the Divine progress. The argument from history was that they rejecting, 
were rejected; and that the rejected One was crowned. He admitted the partial truth of the charge they 
brought against him, by revealing to them the fact that the temple must be destroyed; but also insisting 
upon it that it might be destroyed without loss, because the throne of God remains, and the government 
of God is utterly unchanged; and explaining to them what he really meant by the testimony he had borne, 
and the truth he had declared. Stephen, standing before the Sanhedrim, interpreted the goings of God to a 
people who professed to know him, and yet were perpetually hindering him. In succession to his Lord he 
uttered again the things that Jesus had said, claiming that God had never been defeated, but that man had 
perpetually failed, as he had failed to understand and follow the Divine guidance. 

The testimony that Stephen bore in his dying was that of witness to the supremacy of the spiritual, to the 
reality of the unseen, and therefore, to the fact that the glory of God is essentially demonstrated by, and 
active in the grace of God. 

First, it was a witness to the supremacy of the spiritual. Jesus had said: "Fear not them which kill the 
body, and after that have no more that they can do.” "After that!" What can there be after that ? The 
ultimate fear in the human heart that has lost its vision of God, and the sense of the spiritual, is the fear 
of death. A man may profess to believe that death does not end all, and yet in his underlying 
consciousness, his very fear of death is demonstration that he has no certainty of that which lies beyond, 
does not believe in the supremacy of the spiritual after death. The one great conflict of human life 
unilluminated by fellowship with God, is conflict with death, effort to postpone it, to evade it, to fight it 
off, so to live as not to hasten it. The materialist is forevermore saying, "Let us eat, and drink, for to¬ 
morrow we die." Therefore let to-morrow be postponed, for it is the final dread, the ultimate agony. 

Jesus said, "Fear not them which kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do," and in that 
word there flashed forth the light of his conception of essential personality; the body killed, but the man 
continuing. With softened footfall, and reverent demeanour, we come to the Cross. What does the Cross 
say? Among other things, profounder and mightier, it yet surely says, "Fear not them which kill the 
body, and after that have no more that they can do.” 1 watch Christ himself fastened to the Cross, and to 
my own heart there is profound and overwhelming significance in the word he uttered, "Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit." They had killed the body it was then ceasing to be, the life-blood was 



ebbing away, the vision was becoming dim, and as men looked on they said, he is dying; but he said, "1 
commend my spirit." "1 lay down my life, that I may take it again. No one taketh it away from me, but 1 
lay it down of myself." That was the ultimate argument for the supremacy of the spiritual. 

Stephen was a witness, a martyr of Jesus, an argument for the truth of the thing that he preached, taught, 
and lived; an evidence of Christianity, a credential. He went outside Jerusalem, and the stones fell thickly 
upon him. In the attitude of dying he was a witness to the supremacy of the spiritual. "Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit." It is that conception and conviction of the supremacy of the spiritual which alone is equal to 
enabling a man to "fear not them which kill the body." The awakened sense of the reality of the spiritual 
makes cowards of us all. The courage that will face all opposition, and bear all bruising, and die, is 
courage bom of the conviction of the reality of the spiritual. That day the Sadducean mob that largely 
composed the Sanhedrim (for the Pharisees were in the minority), as they watched this man die, saw how 
their theories were laughed out of court by a man who could bow in quietness and meekness to death, in 
the strength of his conviction of the supremacy of the spiritual. 

How far do we know that conviction, and live in that power? It is a little difficult to answer this to-day, 
because no stones are waiting for us in the city. We may never be called upon, in this land at least, so to 
die as Stephen died. But there are subtler things than stones. Have I the courage that will make me true in 
the place of criticism and opposition, of supercilious disdain for the name of Christ? I have not, if Christ 
is to me but the name of a Teacher, high and noble though he may have been. But if I know the spiritual, 
if my life is circumferenced around the centre that is homed in eternity, then I shall have courage; 
courage enough to die for Christ perchance; but also that which is much more difficult, courage enough 
to live for Christ in places of subtle and insidious difficulty. The only courage that dares, is the courage 
bom of the conviction of the supremacy of the spiritual. That was Stephen’s dying witness. 

Because it was that, it was also witness to the reality of the unseen. "I see the heavens opened, and the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God." None other saw the vision in the crowd of people round 
about him. His murderers had no such vision. Saul of Tarsus did not see it; but 1 think Stephen’s 
testimony haunted him, and constituted the very goads against which he tried to kick. This man saw the 
unseen; and by that dying word, and the triumph of his speech, and the light upon his face from the glory 
of a great vision, he testified in the Sadducean, rationalistic age in which he lived and died, to the reality 
of unseen things. 

Finally, the most overwhelming testimony of his death was its witness to the glory of God as being 
grace. In that prayer of his, full of tenderness, there was an echo of the prayer of his Lord. Stephen died 
with a prayer upon his lips for the very men who were murdering him; and by that they knew that he 
believed, and lived in the power of the belief, that the glory of God, to which he had referred at the 
commencement of his argument, was the very grace of God. The prayer did not only reveal his desire for 
his enemies, but also his confidence in the pardon of God. He prayed to a God ready to pardon. There he 
lay, dying under the brutal stones, with the great consciousness of the failure of his own people in their 
past history filling his soul. He saw the outstanding places of their failure in their long rejection of the 
messengers of God, and he watched God’s movement ever onward; and now when they had cast out the 
Righteous One, and were stoning him to death he prayed for their pardon. 

The story ends with the mangled body of Stephen. No, it does not so end! It ends with the brief word 
written after, to stimulate interest, and suggest something still to come, "And Saul was consenting unto 
his death." 

The witness is dead; the truth lives; and in his very dying he has sown the seed of a mighty harvest in the 
heart of the hardest man in the crowd. So the first martyr sealing his testimony with his blood, reveals to 
us how true the thing is that has been said, and proven through all the centuries, "The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church." 


Acts 8:1 



Ac 8:1-13 


THE martyrdom of Stephen created a crisis in the history of the Church. In reading the Acts, we find that 
from this point onward Jerusalem is no longer the centre of interest. It almost fades from the page. This is 
not loss; but great gain. When Jerusalem ceases to be the centre of interest, the record does not suffer in 
any way, nor does it reflect upon Jerusalem. The local, the temporal, the material, are of little importance 
in the Church of God. The universal, the eternal, the spiritual are supreme. It was of the very spirit of an 
old and past economy to fasten upon a geographical centre, and to depend upon material symbols. The 
Church now moves out upon the great pathway of her victorious business, independent of Jerusalem. That 
is the supreme revelation of this book of the Acts of the Apostles. Not easily did they learn the lesson, for 
the apostles clung to Jerusalem; but the great spiritual movement, independent of Jerusalem and of 
apostles, went forward; not slighting Jerusalem, not unmindful of Jerusalem, nor careless of its past 
history and early contribution; but far more influenced by the vision of Jerusalem from on high, the 
mother of us all, a spiritual ideal and victory. No longer hampered by localities and temporalities, the 
surging spiritual life of the Church swept them all away, and moved quietly and majestically on to new 
quests and new triumphs. Church failure has invariably resulted from an attempt to check that spiritual 
movement which is independent of locality, and of all things material. 

Whenever the Church is governed from Jerusalem, or from Rome, or from anywhere else other than 
Heaven, it is hindered and hampered and prevented from fulfilling the great functions of its life. 

The paragraph now under consideration falls into three parts; the events chronicled gather around three 
persons, Saul, Philip, and Simon; and three words suggest its values: persecution, power, and peril. The 
story of persecution, breaking out in Jerusalem and scattering the disciples, centres around Saul. The story 
of power, manifesting itself in strange circumstances and new surroundings and peculiar atmospheres, 
centres around Philip. The story of peril centres around Simon. Let us first examine the passage, and then 
attempt to observe its spiritual significance. 

The story of persecution centres around Saul. In the seventh chapter, at verse fifty-eight, we find the 
words which introduce this man to our notice: "The witnesses laid down their garments at the feet of a 
young man named Saul." Then immediately follow the first words in the present paragraph: "And Saul 
was consenting unto his death." The question naturally arises: who is this man? We find his own account 
of himself, as he was in those days, in his letter to the Philippians: "Circumcized the eighth day, of the 
stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of Hebrews; as touching the law, a Pharisee; as 
touching zeal, persecuting the Church; as touching the righteousness which is in the law, found 
blameless." This account becomes the more remarkable when it is remembered that it was written not less 
than thirty years after his apprehension by Christ. After thirty years of Christian experience, thirty years’ 
fellowship with the risen Lord, he looked back to what he was in the old days. Beginning on the level of 
the flesh, he indicated his relationship to the ancient economy. "Circumcized the eighth day." There was 
no carelessness in the matters of ritual observance on the part of his parents. "Of the stock of Israel, of the 
tribe of Benjamin." He was a Hebrew, purely and wholly so, of Hebrew parents. "As touching the law, a 
Pharisee." He was of the spiritual party in the Hebrew nation. "As touching zeal, persecuting the Church." 
He was intense in his devotion to what he believed to be true. "As touching the righteousness which is in 
the law, found blameless." He was true to the light as he saw it. 

So Saul comes into view; a Hebrew of Hebrews; a spiritual ritualist; a zealous man; a man convinced; a 
man sincere; a man ardent and passionate; a man determined; a man with a clean moral record. Around 
this remarkable man the story of persecution gathers. 

The words of Luke reveal the turmoil in the city. "Devout men buried Stephen and made great 
lamentation over him." I personally believe that Stephen was buried, not by Christian men, but by 
Hebrews. The phrase "Devout men" is peculiar and suggestive. Devout men, not believers or disciples, 
but the devout men in Hebraism carried Stephen to his burial. "But Saul laid waste the Church, entering 
into every house, and dragging men and women committed them to prison.” 



In that double declaration there is manifested a division of opinion, even among Hebrew people, 
concerning the death of Stephen. Some of them lamenting the brutality, tenderly buried him with great 
lamentation. Others, strangely stirred, broke out into wild and uproarious persecution of the Christians. 
Jerusalem was filled with the noise and the turmoil of persecution. 

Two forces were in opposition in Jerusalem. They had been in opposition ever since the ministry of Jesus 
began. Now they were coming into conflict again most definitely. On the one hand was Sadducean 
Judaism, and on the other, spiritual Christianity. The remarkable fact here is, that Sadducean Judaism was 
being led in its opposition to Christianity by a Pharisee. Saul of Tarsus, a Pharisee, was already acting 
contrary to his deep religious convictions, perhaps unconsciously, when he led that Sadducean opposition 
to Jesus Christ. He was no lover of the Sadducean high priest. By virtue of his early Pharisaic training, he 
was utterly opposed to the Sadducean philosophy. Moreover, he had seen Stephen die. To all that we shall 
return when we come to the story of his conversion. 

All this turmoil grew out of Stephen’s speech and death. We see the base, attempting to rid itself of the 
high; we see materialism, attempting to silence the voice of spirituality. We see Calvary repeated. They 
put Christ to death because his conceptions were spiritual and theirs were material. They put him to death 
because he insisted upon the supremacy of the spiritual, while they grovelled in the dust of materialism. 
Now these people, living by the impulse of his indwelling life, must come to the same conflict. 

As we watch that scattering crowd, we are observing the progress of the Christian Church. They were 
entering into fellowship with his sufferings, and therefore they were entering into the fulfilment of his 
purpose for Judaea and Samaria. "There arose on that day a great persecution against the Church which 
was in Jerusalem; and they were all scattered abroad throughout the regions of Judaea and Samaria.” Thus 
were they scattered through the regions which Jesus had told them to pass over, and announce his Gospel, 
and they were going in fellowship with his sufferings. 

So we pass to the story of Philip, and of power. Philip is introduced in chapter six, verses three to six, 
"Look ye out therefore, brethren, from among you seven men of good report, full of the Spirit and of 
wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business ... and they chose Stephen, a man full of faith and of 
the Holy Spirit, and Philip." In the twenty-first chapter, verse seven, we find these words: "And when we 
had finished the voyage from Tyre we arrived at Ptolemais; and saluted the brethren, and abode with them 
one day. And on the morrow, we departed and came unto Caesarea; and entering into the house of Philip 
the evangelist, who was one of the seven A we abode with him. Now this man had four daughters, virgins, 
who prophesied." Philip the deacon, one of the seven, became Philip the evangelist. He was among the 
number of those who were driven from Jerusalem by Saul’s persecution. In the twenty-first chapter, 

Philip is seen entertaining Paul on his missionary journey. How they must have talked together of those 
early days, and of the martyred Stephen. 

"Saints, did I say? with your remembered faces, 

Dear men and women, whom I sought and slew 1 
Ah, when we mingle in the heavenly places 
How will I weep to Stephen and to you!" 

"Oh for the strain that rang through our reviling, 

Still, when the bruised limbs sank upon the sod, 

Oh for the eyes that looked their last in smiling. 

Last on this world here, but their first on God!" 

I think they talked of that at Caesarea. 

This man Philip then was the centre of the wonderful movement in the city of Samaria. Jews have no 
dealings with Samaritans, but Christians have, and Philip came to Samaria. There he proclaimed the 
Messiah. In the course of this passage two great words for preaching are used in describing the work of 
Philip. He proclaimed the Christ — and that is the Greek word kerusso , which means to proclaim as a 



herald. We find later that Philip preached the Gospel, and that is the Greek word euaggelizo, which 
indicates the proclamation of good news. The message concerning Christ, delivered through the deacon- 
evangelist Philip, arrested Samaria. In Samaria the Christian preacher found a new atmosphere and a new 
outlook. Moreover, Samaria was at the time under the spell of Simon the sorcerer. To Samaria, driven by 
persecution, there came, not an apostle, but a man set apart to serve tables, in order that the apostles might 
be set apart to preach the Word. He proclaimed Christ, and his preaching was accompanied by mental and 
physical signs. Unclean spirits were cast out, and men were healed. The city was full of joy, resulting 
from these things; and in that attitude of amazement, of surprise, and of joy, they listened. This story of 
Philip is but an illustration of a much wider movement. The whole Church, driven by persecution, was 
proceeding in power. 

So we come to the story of Simon, and of peril. Simon had amazed the city of Samaria with sorcery, and 
had gathered around him a great company of people. He had flung the spell of his personality over the 
city by his self-advertisement: "Giving out that himself was some great one." How is a city to be 
delivered from that kind of spell? 

To Samaria Philip came, full of the Spirit, and driven by the indwelling life of the Christ, and there he 
proclaimed the Christ. Observe the difference: Philip proclaimed another, the Messiah; Simon proclaimed 
himself. 

The third part of our paragraph elaborates the declaration of the second. The second says that "he 
proclaimed Christ"; the third that he preached "the Kingdom of God and the Name of Jesus Christ"; and 
this with power because he himself was submitted to it, and driven by it. "The Kingdom of God and the 
Name of Jesus Christ"; that was a new centre for a new society. 

The people who had been under the spell of the sorcerer, listened. They believed, and they were baptized. 
The most marvellous victory in Samaria — for victory it was — was the belief and the baptism of Simon. 
We have no right to say that Simon was insincere. The very words used of the multitude are used also of 
Simon, and I believe his belief was as sincere as that of the rest, and his baptism was as valid as theirs. 

But there was a great incompleteness in the whole of this. The belief was intellectual assent, and the 
baptism was intellectual consent. In the fourteenth verse to which we come in our next study, we read that 
the apostles heard that they had "received the Word of God." That is to say that they had received it 
intellectually. They had not received the Spirit which brings regeneration, the beginning of the new life. 
This first victory broke the spell of the sorcerer. He himself was captured, and the city passed under the 
spell of the evangel. Great multitudes intellectually accepting the truth of what Philip had declared, 
submitted themselves to the rite of water baptism as an indication of their acceptance. It was a remarkable 
triumph. 

The enquiry necessarily arises at this point, as to how it was that these people did not receive the Spirit 
immediately upon their intellectual assent to the truth. I have no answer. Whether the reason was spiritual 
or psychological is debatable. The story as it stands reminds us once more that we have no right to base a 
system or economy on any one picture given to us in the Acts of the Apostles. Here were people believing 
on Jesus, and subsequently receiving the gift of the Holy Spirit. There are other pictures where people 
believing received the Spirit immediately. We cannot, I repeat, base an economy or a system on any one 
instance. Our economy must be based rather on the whole revelation of the Acts of the Apostles. As in the 
Gospel stories, we see that Jesus did not fulfil his ministry in the souls of two men in the same way, that 
there was infinite variety in his method; so in the Acts of the Apostles we see that Christian experience 
cannot be tabulated and systematized in the case of any one, for all are different. God fulfils himself in 
many ways. Let us make room for him in the experience of other men, and not attempt to say that thus 
and so, and by sequence which we have systematized in our theology, must men pass into fullness of life. 
Here is a case, for some reason which cannot be discovered, in which men came into intellectual assent 
and consent, and yet lacked for a little while the real touch of life which made them members of the 
Church, and witnesses of the Christ. When presently the apostles came, they found Simon and the rest 



lacking the Spirit. Then came differentiation and discrimination, resulting from the next attitude taken up 
by Simon, and the rest. 


What are the spiritual significances of this passage? First of all it is singularly impressive in its revelation 
of the sovereignty of the Lord Jesus. Note well his compelling power. He said to these men: "Ye shall be 
my witnesses in Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria and to the uttermost part of the earth." They halted, and 
waited, and failed to go forward. Then, through the fidelity of Stephen he ultimately compelled their 
teaching and preaching in Samaria, though he drove them out by persecution. 

His sovereignty is seen, not only in his compelling power, but in his continued fellowship with these men. 
Persecution never for a moment weakened their consciousness of Christ, or their loyalty to him. That is 
always so with martyrs, with witnesses, with those in whom he dwells. Here is a man, loud-voiced in his 
profession of loyalty to Christ, and when persecution begins, his testimony ceases. That man never really 
knew Christ in his inner life. Christ was external to his life. The one thing persecution can never do for a 
true witness, is to blur the vision of Christ, or change the loyalty of the witness to him. One little word 
occurs here, which alone has no significance, but in its connection is full of most exquisite beauty. "They 
therefore that were scattered abroad went about preaching the Word." Wherefore? Because they were 
persecuted and driven out. How revealing is that! Persecuted and driven out, he yet held his throne in 
them; and secured their loyalty, for he never parted company with them in spiritual experience. 

The next lesson is that of the universality of the Gospel. In Samaria we see the Gospel in a new 
atmosphere. That matters nothing. Christ arrests Samaria as easily as he arrested Jerusalem. The evangel 
brings conviction in Samaria, as surely as it brought it in Jerusalem. 

Finally, we learn the lesson of the spirituality of the Church. Mark the obscurity of the apostles. All were 
driven from Jerusalem, except the apostles. The majority of expositors say that it was necessary that the 
apostles should remain at Jerusalem for purposes of government. I respect that view, but I am not sure. 1 
am rather inclined to think that they should have been out on the highway of witness. When apostles stay 
at a geographical centre, they may do more harm than good. If they had been out upon the missionary 
pathway they would have been fulfilling the meaning of the word apostle, as they were not when 
remaining at a centre. 

God is not, however, dependent upon apostles that stay at Jerusalem. He has Philip the deacon, the 
evangelist. The Christian Church in her spiritual conception is independent of localities and men. She 
fulfils her true function by the presence and power of the Spirit in all such as allow him right of way to 
administer the affairs of the Christ. 

Acts 8:14 

Ac 8:14-25 

This paragraph has still to do with the work of the early Church in Samaria, and is the sequel to our 
previous study. Samaria as a centre of operation was not chosen by the council of the apostles in 
Jerusalem. It was undoubtedly in the original intention of the Christ. Persecution had broken out in 
Jerusalem, and the saints were scattered here, there, and everywhere; and among the rest, Philip had 
come to Samaria and preached the Gospel. 

In this paragraph Jerusalem and the apostles reappear. The news reached Jerusalem that Samaria had 
received the Word of God, a statement which must have powerfully affected that group of men, who still 
retained some of their old Jewish prejudice against Samaria; for it is evident that Hebrew believers did 
carry over with them into their new relationship to Christ, the old prejudices against all things outside the 
Hebrew economy. Immediately, however, the apostles fell into line, and cooperated, sending two of their 
number to Samaria. We see here a new cooperation in spiritual ministry. 



Another thing that impresses us is that the apostles themselves became evangelists. Peter and John 
having been to Samaria, having seen the work of God, having been the instruments for consolidating that 
work, and for purifying it at its very beginning by the exclusion of Simon, went back again to Jerusalem; 
but as they went, they "preached the Gospel to many villages of the Samaritans." 

This paragraph then falls into three sections: first the apostolic visitation of Samaria; secondly the 
apostolic discipline in the case of Simon; and thirdly the apostolic evangelism through the villages of 
Samaria. 

It is impossible to read this story without once more being impressed with something we have already 
noticed in an earlier chapter — the comradeship of these two men Peter and John. We shall not have 
occasion to refer to it again in the course of this book, because John here passes out of the record. He is 
never seen again in the New Testament history, save when Paul refers to his being in Jerusalem in the 
Galatian letter, and in his own references to his sojourn in Patmos in the Apocalypse. In this 
companionship of Peter and John, we see the spiritual fellowship of opposites in Christian service. How 
utterly and absolutely different they were! Peter the practical; John the poet. Peter the man of deeds; 

John the dreamer. When the work in Samaria had to be inspected, for 1 think that was the first apostolic 
intention, — the Spirit, acting through the apostles, sent these two; the man of deeds, and the man of 
dreams. 

The whole fiction of Petrine supremacy breaks down in the light of this story. If it be true that Peter was 
the chief, how comes it that he was sent by his brethren? Peter and John were sent in a holy fellowship 
by the Spirit of God who in the Church at Jerusalem was still acting, and that as the Interpreter of the 
Will of Christ the only Head of the Church. 

We turn our attention to the Samaritans. What is the story of these men in Samaria? First that they 
"received the Word of God.” Secondly they were "baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus." Thirdly 
they had not received the Holy Spirit. 

Let us institute a simple enquiry. Why did they not receive the Spirit of God immediately? In the 
paragraph concerning the teaching of Philip, we learned that he proclaimed Christ as Messiah; and that 
he preached good tidings of the Kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus. 1 lay emphasis upon those two 
statements because they cover the whole outlook of New Testament preaching. There are many words in 
the Greek New Testament translated preach ; but there are two principal words, and both of them are 
used here about Philip. The two great ideals of preaching are discoverable in what Philip did in Samaria; 
the word kerusso, which suggests the proclamation of a herald; the word euaggelizo which suggests the 
declaration of good news. Philip did both. He proclaimed as a herald the Messiahship of Christ. He 
preached as an evangelist the good news of the Kingdom of God, and of the name of Jesus. This double 
declaration concerning the preaching of Philip shows that there was nothing lacking in his preaching. We 
must not account for the fact that when these people believed and were baptized they did not receive the 
Spirit, by saying that the preaching of Philip was faltering. Further on in our studies we shall find that 
there were men in Ephesus, who had not received the Spirit. The preaching of Apollos was faulty. 
Apollos had not known, but Philip did know. Here was preaching which was preaching in the fullest 
New Testament sense of the word, the authoritative proclamation of the Lordship of Jesus; the glad 
telling of the good news of the Kingdom of God, and of the name of Jesus — the name of Jesus being 
the symbol of salvation. The preaching was complete. Why then was it that when people believed into 
that very Name which he preached, and evidently were baptized in water, that they did not receive the 
Spirit? There is no answer. There is no reason to be discovered in the Acts of the Apostles for that delay. 
If that statement appears to be most unsatisfactory, the fact that there is no answer, is an answer. When 
the Church of God begins to recognize that, strange and paradoxical as it may appear, we shall be at the 
end of a vast amount of confusion in systematic teaching concerning the work of the Holy Spirit. The 
fact is of importance, and so we repeat it. There was a full preaching, authoritative and evangelistic, of 
the Messiahship of Jesus, of the Kingdom of God, of the saving name of Christ. Men and women 
believing into the Name — which is more than believing on it, — submitted themselves to all that the 
preaching claimed, and were baptized. Yet they had not received the Spirit. 



Peter and John came down to Samaria, and as a result of their visitation these men did receive the Spirit. 
Let us look then somewhat carefully at the story from that standpoint. What did the apostles do? They 
prayed for them; they laid their hands upon them; and then they received the Holy Spirit. 

In further explanation of the statement that there is no answer to our enquiry; and in the presence of this 
description of what happened, and of the method by which these men received the Spirit; what light is 
there upon our problem? We may be inclined to think that in order to the reception of the Spirit it was 
necessary that there should be apostolic ministry; that while Philip the evangelist could preach a whole 
gospel and bring men into intellectual assent, and belief, and even to the obedience of baptism, yet 
because he was not an apostle there could be no reception of the Holy Spirit? If that be set up as a 
system, then we are face to face with a new problem. The mightiest missionary that ever existed in the 
early Church, Paul, received the gift of the Holy Spirit by the ministry, not of an apostle nor even of a 
deacon, but of Ananias a simple disciple. So we must be very careful not to set up a system that will 
break down presently. Or again we may be inclined to think that while this was not apostolic, yet it was 
the plan of God that men should only receive the Spirit as hands were laid upon them. We must not 
speak slightingly of any material ordinance, if it be in the economy of God. Was it then the laying on of 
hands which Philip had neglected, and the apostles fulfilled? Presently Cornelius received the Spirit, and 
the apostle Peter never laid hands on him. We must be careful not to create a system that does not hold 
good in all cases. If we say there must be some human intermediation, then why not in the case of 
Cornelius? The moment we become mystified in the presence of the operations of the Spirit, we have 
reached the heart of truth. "The wind bloweth where it will, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but 
knowest not whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.” The moment in which any theologian, or school of 
theology, attempts to systematize the method of the coming of the Spirit into human lives, in that 
moment they are excluding a score of his operations, and including only one. These people had not 
received the Spirit. "The wind bloweth where it will"; and this is the supreme glory of the Christian 
Church. Its life and its power is not that of organization or ministry, but that of the indwelling Spirit. 

But what happened? They received the Holy Spirit. What difference did that make? In the first letter of 
Paul to the Corinthians, and in that twelfth chapter concerning spiritualities, is this verse — "For in one 
Spirit were we all baptized into one body." What then happened when the Spirit came to these men in 
Samaria? Exactly the same thing that happened when the Spirit came to the men in the Upper Room on 
the day of Pentecost. Exactly the same thing that happened when the Spirit came presently to Cornelius, 
falling upon him as upon those disciples at the first. Exactly what happened when the Spirit came to Saul 
of Tarsus. Exactly what happened when the Spirit came to the little handful of disciples at Ephesus. 
Exactly the same thing that happened when the Spirit of God came into our lives. They were baptized 
into the one Body of Christ. This is a figure of speech, but it is a supremely beautiful and fitting one. If 
we would know all the glory of it, and understand what happened to the Samaritan Christians, we must 
study carefully the teaching of the apostle, in which with inimitable art and matchless skill, he takes the 
figure of the body with its different parts and members and functions. Therein he speaks of "diversities 
of gifts." The word diversities may suggest division; so that we will use another word here, diaereses of 
gifts, diaereses of ministrations and of workings. The diaeresis indicates a difference, and yet the running 
together of two letters in close connection as in the word naive. Now in the body, the diversities in that 
sense, of gifts, of ministrations, of workings, are in one body; Christ, the Head, and all the members. 

That is what happened when the Spirit came. Samaritans were baptized into the one Body; that is to say 
from henceforth personality to them was to be Christian personality. Intellectually there was the outlook 
of Jesus; emotionally the passion of Jesus; volitionally the choices of their lives were the choices of 
Jesus. He in them, would think and love and will. In that moment they were baptized into that one Body; 
and that meant membership in the Church; all their resources at the disposal of the Church, all the gifts in 
the Church, were gifts bestowed for their sake, whether they were gifts of the apostles, evangelists, 
prophets, teachers, or helpers. These people came into the mystic mystery of the one lonely and 
indivisible Church of Jesus Christ. 


The picture that immediately follows emphasizes the teaching by way of contrast. What did Simon ask 
for, and what did Simon want? It is constantly imagined that he asked for the Holy Spirit, and wanted to 



buy the Holy Spirit, but the story does not say so. He said to Peter: "Give me also this power that on 
whomsoever I lay my hands, he may receive the Holy Spirit." He did not ask for the Holy Spirit; he 
asked for power to bestow him. The whole city had been under the spell of this man’s sorceries, and here 
was something that he lacked. What he craved was not the power of the Spirit, but the power to bestow 
the Spirit. There was born that which in the history of the Church has been described as simony, the 
buying and selling of position and office within the Church; the idea that ecclesiastical preferments can 
be procured in any denomination by money; the conception that the things of the Holy Spirit and of the 
Church can be purchased in current coin, of any state, or country. He asked for power to bestow the 
Spirit; to be admitted into the fellowship of the place in which the apostles stood; and to be brought to 
the position, where by the laying on of hands he also might confer power. The sin was a desire to possess 
spiritual power for personal ends. God deliver us from all Pharisaism, and all attempts to make 
application of that revelation of peril to any other communion than our own. Not merely the man who 
buys a living in some Church and sells it; but the man who in the great spiritual convention falls into line 
with certain suggestions of the speaker, and professes, and seems to desire some spiritual blessing, in 
order to personal aggrandizement and fame; is guilty of the same sin. A man does not receive the Spirit 
in order to crowd his church, and if a man seeks for a spiritual gift in order that he may enrich himself at 
any point, in any way, he is attempting to traffic with spiritual things for personal aggrandizement. 

Think of the subtle peril of this suggestion to Peter. He rose superior to the temptation, but still mark the 
temptation, in order that we may learn this fact, that the only way in which to resist this temptation is the 
way of the fullness of spiritual life. Peter knew full well that the Spirit had not fallen upon these men by 
the laying on of his hands. That is what Simon thought he saw. Peter knew, and declared that it was the 
gift of God. Yet how easy it would have been to have agreed to the bargain proposed. This was the peril 
confronting the early Church, when a man asked to come into its office in return for money. Looking 
back over the history of the Christian Church we see that she has not always resisted. Mark well Peter’s 
almost terrible severity; and I have no explanation of that severity save as I believe that he saw the peril 
to himself and to the Church: "Thy silver perish with thee, because thou hast thought to obtain the gift of 
God with money. Thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter." Thou canst not invade the spiritualities 
with thy carnalities. If the Church believed that today, and acted upon it, she might lack a good deal she 
possesses, but would be richer for the lack. There is a lack that means power; there is a possession that 
means paralysis. 

But observe the true spirit of the apostle, and the true evidence of the indwelling Spirit in the tender 
sympathy of Peter for the man, "Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, and pray the Lord, if perhaps 
the thought of thy heart shall be forgiven thee." Not in the thunder of a final anathema did the apostolic 
speech end, but in the tender hope of restoration. That is the Spirit of Christ. Some interpreters have said 
that when Simon said, "Pray ye for me to the Lord that none of the things which ye have spoken come 
upon me, he was impenitent, and only afraid of punishment I do not think we have any right to say so." 
That is a subject better left where the record leaves it. 

Our last paragraph deals with the apostolic evangelization. In this connection it is interesting to turn back 
to the Gospel of Luke. There, in the ninth chapter and at verse forty-nine, we read: 

"And John answered and said. Master, we saw one casting out demons in thy name; and we forbade him, 
because he followeth not with us. But Jesus said unto him. Forbid him not: for he that is not against you 
is for you. And it came to pass, when the days were well nigh come that he should be received up, he 
steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent messengers before his face, and they went and 
entered into a village of the Samaritans to make ready for him; and they did not receive him because his 
face was as though he were going to Jerusalem. And when his disciples James and John saw this, they 
said, Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire to come down from heaven and consume them? But he turned and 
rebuked them." 

John would have destroyed the Samaritan village by fire in those early days, but now he is seen 
preaching the Gospel in the Samaritan village. No comment is necessary. It is such a wonderful 
revelation of what the spiritual life really is. The man was completely changed. He was still Boanerges, a 



son of thunder, a man of resolute and determined endeavour; only the whole force of his nature had been 
turned in another direction. That is the story of the fullness of spiritual life. Let us be careful not to 
imagine that when the Spirit takes hold of man or woman he makes them all of one pattern. He takes the 
man and turns the whole force of his life into a constructive instead of a destructive direction. 

The abiding truths we have surely seen as we have passed the story in survey. As we read of the coming 
of the apostles to Samaria, and the reception of the Samaritans of the gift of the Spirit, we learn the truth 
anew, that nothing short of the actual reception of the Spirit is Christianity. Men may come very near, 
they may be intellectually convinced of the supremacy of Jesus; they may even decide that they will 
adopt his ethical ideal; they may go so far as to determine that they will imitate the perfection of his 
example. But these things do not make men Christians. The whole evangel of the authoritative Christ, of 
the Kingdom of God, of the saving Name, may be understood, but there may be no touch of life. If men 
have not received the Holy Spirit, they are not members of the Christ. No man has entered into true 
Christianity, save as there has come to him that life which is illumination, which is emotion, which is 
volition, and all which are Christian. "If any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 

We learn also from this story, what Christian life really means. There was glorious cooperation in 
service; apostles and evangelists working together. There is perfect fellowship in all the orders of the 
Christian ministry in the fullness of the Spirit. Peter and John the apostles, are glad to go down and help 
consummate the work of Philip the evangelist. There is no antagonism in the heart of Philip against the 
work of Peter and John. 

Again, by the awful and solemn exclusion of Simon, we learn that the Spirit-filled Church is a Church in 
which simony cannot live. 

Finally we have a further illustration of the marvellous power of the Church. One sentence is enough to 
illustrate it; victory was gained in Samaria. This Judaism had never won. How near the Samaritans had 
come to Judaism the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Samaritan circumcision, the Samaritan rite and symbol; 
but ritualism approximating to ritualism never brings the ritualists together; and Judaism and 
Samaritanism never merged. Judaism — never conquered Samaritanism, but the Word of God won in 
Samaria. So the triumph of the Church must be that of the Word proclaimed in the power of the Spirit. 

Acts 8:26 

Ac 8:26-40 

WHILE this paragraph commences with words that suggest intimate relation with what has preceded, 
there is nevertheless a very definite and decided break in the narrative at this point. The verse begins: 
"But an angel of the Lord spake unto Philip." The work of Philip is still in view, and yet, here 
commenced that wider movement in the activity of the Christian Church, of the beginnings of which, the 
remainder of this book of the Acts of the Apostles tells the story. It only tells the story of beginnings, 
because this wider movement in the work of the Church is not yet completed. 

We have seen the first movements, indicated in the commission of Jesus, "In Jerusalem, in Judaea and 
Samaria." Now we have the first movement beyond, toward "the uttermost part of the earth." We almost 
invariably speak of the opening of the door to the Gentiles as having taken place in the house of 
Cornelius, and of Peter being the first messenger of the evangel to the Gentiles. That may be true, or it 
may not. There is a question as to what the Ethiopian’s nationality really was. I believe that by race he 
was Ethiopian, that is a Gentile; and therefore, that not to Peter the apostle, but to Philip the deacon was 
given the work of first expanding the commission of Jesus so as to win one for him from among the 
number of those who by the Jews were looked upon as outside the covenant of promise. 

Of the issues of this movement toward Africa, we have no record. There are legends, interesting, but 
quite unreliable. Our interest in this story is in the movement itself, as this account reveals its direction 
and methods. So we shall first examine the story, and then attempt to observe its abiding teaching. 



Let us first look more carefully at this Ethiopian Eunuch. We are told quite clearly certain things about 
him. He was "a man of Ethiopia," he was "a eunuch of great authority under Candace, queen of the 
Ethiopians"; he "was over all her treasure." It has been suggested that he was a proselyte to Judaism, a 
proselyte of the Gate, a proselyte of righteousness. If this was so, he would not be admitted to the inner 
sanctuary at Jerusalem, but would be allowed to stand in an outer court, in order to worship. There are 
those who hold that this expression, "a man of Ethiopia" simply means that, being a Jew, he was 
nevertheless born in Ethiopia, and had risen there to this position of power and eminence. Probably he 
was indeed a man of Ethiopia in the full sense of the word, a son of Africa, himself one of the race of 
Ham, a negro. That is my own personal conviction. 1 believe he was the first of the African race to 
become a Christian. It is now established that at least three centuries before Christ Greek literature and 
thought had permeated that central African district, and that a most remarkable civilization was realized 
under Candace. Probably this word Candace is not the name of a woman, but rather a title, like Pharaoh. 
The Egyptian portraiture of the Ethiopians shows the distinct negro type. 

1 never read this story without wondering how it came about, that seeing this man passed down into 
Ethiopia so early in the history of the Christian Church, Africa is — where she is to-day. In the earliest 
churches in existence in Africa, we find that they failed to translate the Scriptures into their own 
language, failed to give the Bible to their own people. The story of missions the whole wide world over, 
shows that the success or failure of such missions has always been dependent on whether those brought 
to Christ had the Scriptures in their own language or not. 

This man had been to Jerusalem to worship, and he was now on his way back. What had he found in 
Jerusalem? He went to the Hebrew centre of worship, to the Hebrew priesthood, to the Hebrew temple. 
He went to that system of worship, a portion of the sacred literature of which he held in his hand, and 
was reading on his way home. In Jerusalem he found that whole system of worship materialized, under 
Sadducean influence; materialized, ritualistic, dead. 

In some of the things this man said to Philip on his return journey, one can hear the echo of his 
discontent with everything he had found in Jerusalem. The statement, "He was returning and sitting in 
his chariot, and was reading the prophet Isaiah," shows his interest in some of the profoundest things of 
the Hebrew religion. Philip had said to him, "Understandest thou what thou readest?" In his answer I can 
detect the restlessness of a great disappointment and discontent. "How can I, except some one shall guide 
me?" The word "guide" there is a very technical word. It is used again and again with reference to 
authoritative teaching and interpretation. Christ described the authoritative teachers of his time as "blind 
guides." 

This man, profoundly interested in the deepest things of the Hebrew religion — for Hebrew expositors 
will agree that the great prophecy of Isaiah was reckoned by themselves to be the finest and profoundest 
of their writings and literature — had found his way back to that writing, and therein to that strange and 
mystic chapter, telling the story of the Servant of God, suffering, bruised, and through travail proceeding 
to triumph. 

While profoundly interested, he was equally ignorant. Said he, "How can I understand, except some one 
shall guide me?" ... "I pray thee, of whom speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or of some other?" If 
the fact that he read proved his interest, and his confession proved his ignorance; this question proved his 
intelligence. It was the question of the hour among the expositors. Was that portraiture of the latter part 
of the prophecy of Isaiah, which at that particular point becomes the portrait of a suffering, bruised, and 
broken Servant nevertheless emerging into triumph, Isaiah’s account of himself? Or was he speaking of 
some one else? "Who hath believed our report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?" 
Was Isaiah uttering a lamentation about the failure of his own ministry, or was he speaking of some One 
who should come and should fail? That, moreover, is the question which is still being debated 
concerning this chapter. There are those to-day who are a little more inclined to be dogmatic than was 
the Ethiopian Eunuch. It is affirmed that Isaiah had no view and no vision of the ultimate suffering of the 
Servant of God, but that the whole meaning of the passage was exhausted in his own experience, or 



possibly in that of Jeremiah. But that is not our subject now. We are interested in the man. A man of 
authority, he had been to Jerusalem, seeking to worship; to satisfy in the city of holy associations, in the 
very central place of worship, the deepest, profoundest, and holiest cravings of his life. This man laden 
with honour, overwhelmed with responsibility, sitting in his chariot, read aloud as men did in those days, 
the prophecy of Isaiah, pondering over it, perplexed by it, catching the music in it, and yet wondering 
what it all meant. He was a hungry soul! 

Let us now look at Philip in these new circumstances. "But an angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, 
saying, Arise, and go toward the south unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza; the 
same is desert." The word "But" suggests change in the circumstances of Philip’s ministry. From 
Samaria, the city crowded with interests, and crowded with men, he was sent to the lonely road, that 
winds away from civilization across the desert, toward another civilization, foreign, alien, different. 

From a ministry among multitudes, with all its thrill and fascination, to a conversation with one man. 
Philip did not even know he was going to one man. He only knew he was going to the Desert! Samaria 
was the city of fellowship, new fellowship, glad fellowship, the fellowship of souls won for his Lord. 
Philip the beloved evangelist had been in the midst of that sacred fellowship. He was now disturbed, and 
sent into loneliness: "Go toward the south unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza; the 
same is desert." 

But that is only part of the story. It was an angel who told him to go. When obeying, and having arrived, 
he saw the retinue passing along the road, and this man sitting in the chariot, it was the Spirit who 
whispered in his heart, "Go near, and join thyself to this chariot." With the company of angels, in 
fellowship with the Holy Spirit there is no loneliness. In this great life and movement and service of 
which Philip was an honoured instrument, there are heavenly guidances, and eternal illuminations, and 
spiritual comradeships, which make men forevermore independent of crowds, or anything else that the 
world holds to be sacred. 

Both the Eunuch and Philip were prepared for this interview. The preparation of the Eunuch consisted in 
the fact that he had the prophetic writings, and a sense of his own ignorance. The preparation of Philip, 
in that he knew the historic fulfilment of the writing, and was indwelt by the Spirit of knowledge. On the 
one hand was a man poring over most wonderful writings, seeing glimpses of light, catching strains of 
music; but unable to find his way into the fullness of life, unable to catch all the music of the great song. 
On the other hand was a man who had seen the ancient prophecy wrought out in the experience of One 
upon whom his eyes had in all probability rested, and whom he had come to know more perfectly by the 
fulfilment in him of the Christ life by the Holy Spirit. 

Let us now look at the method of Philip’s approach. He did so with an enquiry, and with a play on 
words, which cannot easily be translated into English. The Greek word for reading, quite literally, means 
"to know again." When a man reads, he is supposed to be knowing again, repeating over again. Some 
one else had known, had written, and the man reading, knows it again. There is a fine philosophy of how 
to read suggested by the Greek word for "reading." The word "understandest" was really the second part 
of his second word. It is as though he had said, Knowest thou what thou knowest again? That is a very 
imperfect way of suggesting the play upon words. In the method there was a gentle raillery, intended to 
arrest the mind. The question meant. Is there any use in your reading? Do you know what you are 
reading? Do you know what you are knowing again? 

Then mark the answering question, "How can I, except some one shall guide me?" This was the 
expression of a great discontent. He besought Philip to come up and sit with him. If he was filled with 
discontent, he was also full of desire for instruction. 

Philip had no doubt as to whether the prophet spoke of himself, or of some other. Philip would not have 
denied that the prophet spoke of himself; but he knew that when he began to speak of himself, "Who 
hath believed our report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?" he climbed upon that 
suggestion of the Divine authority of his own mission, and saw through the centuries another Servant of 
God. He saw the great ultimate working out of the things that he had felt in his own soul. Philip therefore 



declared that it was Jesus of whom the prophet wrote. The questions of the Eunuch were answered, as 
this man, not an apostle, not directed by Jerusalem, but instructed by the Spirit, and guided by the Christ, 
sat in the chariot, and explained the ancient writing. 

What was the issue? On the part of the Eunuch, obedience, implicit and immediate. "Behold, here is 
water; what doth hinder me to be baptized?" The gloss which was in the text as a verse, now rightly 
relegated to the margin, may throw some light upon the fact that in preaching Jesus, Philip had led him 
also toward those final things which Jesus had said concerning conditions; and so he went down into the 
water, and was baptized. 

Philip, having done his work, was caught away by the Spirit, and "was found at Azotus." It is not at all 
necessary that this should be accounted a miracle. 1 am never anxious to read miracles in, where they are 
not; any more than I am anxious to rule miracles out, where they are in. "The Spirit of the Lord caught 
away Philip; and the Eunuch saw him no more for he went on his way rejoicing." He was quite 
independent of Philip. The picture is not that of the Eunuch left dazed, upon the highway, wondering 
what had become of Philip. He had forgotten Philip, for he had found all for which his soul was hungry. 
"He went on his way rejoicing," the new light upon his brow, the new life thrilling through his spirit, the 
new love mastering him. He was independent of Jerusalem now, he was independent even of the 
messenger; because he had found the Master. 

The abiding teaching of the story is patent. It is the story of the victorious Christ at work immediately 
among men. Sang the ancient Psalmist: 

"Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led away captives; 

Thou hast received gifts among men, 

Yea, among the rebellious also.” 

I go further on in the Psalm, and find these words: 

"Ethiopia shall haste to stretch out her hands unto God," 

It was the One that had ascended on high, who had led captivity captive, who saw Ethiopia stretching out 
her hands to God. Nay he it was by the Spirit who caused that stretching out of the hands. He was at 
work by the Spirit in the heart of the Ethiopian Eunuch before Philip reached him. The Spirit was ahead 
of Philip, making this man discontented, giving him to know his own ignorance. So we see the Christ 
preparing this Ethiopian Eunuch; commanding his servant to leave the city for the desert, the crowds for 
loneliness, the fellowship for isolation. As we see the meeting between these two men, we realize anew 
that this Christ is he who opens, and no man shuts; who shuts, and no man opens. He is still carrying on 
these same things in these same ways. He opens doors, and then through his people, enters the doors he 
opens. Long e’er the missionary comes to the land we call benighted, he is preparing for the coming of 
the missionary. It is not always by Isaiah that he prepares, but by the fetish, that the Ethiopian carries 
with him to-day. Happy indeed is that missionary who can do what Philip did, begin just where the 
enquirer is, and preach Jesus. There is no gleam of light in the world’s religions but that Christ fulfils it; 
and no discontent of the human heart but that he meets it. 

The last thing this story has for us is a revelation of the responsibilities of his own. It may be dismissed 
in a sentence as to statement! If Christ is hindered, it is because some Philip is not willing to go! It may 
be pondered long and carefully in application! 

Acts 9:1 

Ac 9:1-9 

WE now turn to the more definite and systematic expansion of the Christian movement beyond the first 
circles, and follow the growth of the Christian Churches among those Asian cities which were so largely 



under Greek influence. This movement is the more remarkable when we remember the antagonism 
between Hebraism and Hellenism. 


This particular paragraph contains the story of the conversion of Saul of Tarsus. It must, however, be 
related to the whole triumphant movement of Christ, by his Spirit, through his Church. It was not 
difficult in some senses for Christian Hebrews to evangelize Judaea. Their brethren, after the flesh, dwelt 
in Judaea, and while it is perfectly true that they were slow to do it, and did not set to work at all 
systematically until they were driven forth by persecution, still there was no religious revulsion produced 
in the minds of any as they preached their great evangel through Judaea. 

It was a little more difficult to preach in Samaria, for there existed the influences of the ancient 
traditions, and the habits of long centuries, which were expressed in the familiar words: "Jews have no 
dealings with Samaritans." That antagonism to everything Samaritan had manifested itself in the request 
proffered by one of the sons of thunder when they would have called down fire out of heaven to destroy 
the Samaritan village which had refused to receive Jesus. But under the conviction of the Spirit, a man 
full of the Spirit had gone down to Samaria, and had preached, and Samaria had received the Gospel, and 
the triumph had been won. 

But now by far the most difficult work awaited these men. Once they stepped over the boundary-line, 
and began to touch these ancient cities, with their Jewish customs and Greek influences, they were in a 
new atmosphere, and one far more difficult for them than any in which they had so far preached the 
evangel. 

The last three prophecies of the Old Testament, those of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, were 
undoubtedly post-exilic. In the course of the prophecy of Zechariah, with its wonderful visions and 
strange foretellings of the coming of a King to be rejected, and yet ultimately to be crowned, these words 
occur, "I will stir up thy sons, oh Zion, against thy sons, oh Greece." These words were not mere 
rhetoric. They are for us revealing words. They had immediate reference to the Greek aggressiveness 
under Alexander the Great; and they had their first fulfilment in the victory of Judas Maccabseus over 
Antiochus Epiphanes. These facts are matters of history. Yet, while the words of Zechariah had such 
fulfilment, they had a deeper significance, for they suggested the diametrically opposed ideals of 
Hebraism and Hellenism. 

We must recognize this antagonism between the two ideals. The ideal of Hebraism was that of the moral, 
the righteous, the religious, and it insisted upon law. The ideal of Hellenism was that of the culture and 
freedom of human life, the perfection of the powers of nature, the full play of all the forces of individual 
life. As we put these two ideals thus into contradistinction, in the measure in which we are Christian we 
see that they are not really contradictory, but complementary. But for ages this antagonism was very 
manifest. 

To quote from Dr. Hugh Black’s Culture and Restraint The policy of Alexander aimed at unifying the 
various elements that made up his world-wide empire, by the diffusion of a common language and 
civilization. To this end the Oriental races were to be saturated with Hellenic culture by means of the 
Greek colonies that followed in the wake of the victorious army. Entirely new Greek towns were 
founded, while the older cities were leavened by Greek settlements. Thus over one-half of Asia a 
network of Greek culture was stretched, which had as its object the reducing under its influence of the 
whole surrounding regions.” 

To take one glance again at the Maccabsean rising and victory. Onias, the High Priest, contemporary 
with Judas Maccabseus, opposed with all the force of his religious fervour the Hellenizing influences 
which were spreading through the whole region. 

Turning to the time of Christ we find the opposing forces represented in the two parties, of the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees. The Jewish nation had become largely Sadducean. The Sadducees were 
Hellenists. The Pharisees stood for Hebraism. There, in the last analysis, was the conflict between the 



Hebrew ideal, which the Pharisee represented, and for which he fought, and for which he made his 
traditions a safeguard; and the Greek ideal of culture and freedom, the glorification of human life, and 
the denial of the supernatural, for which the Sadducee stood. This then was the atmosphere at this time. 
Away beyond Judaea, Galilee, and Samaria, lay these ancient cities that had become Hellenized; and in 
the midst of them were colonies of Jews; Hellenized Jews; and to these also the Gospel must be 
preached. 

This introduction has been necessary background to a right understanding of the apprehension of Saul of 
Tarsus. In the very word Tarsus there is significance. He was born there, a Hebrew of Hebrews, as he 
tells us in one of his epistles. Both his father and mother were Hebrews; there was no mixture in his 
blood. Timothy was born of Greek and Hebrew parents, but not so Saul. Nevertheless Saul was of 
Tarsus, a Greek city, the great university city of the time. At about fourteen years of age his parents were 
anxious that he should not pass under the Hellenizing influences of Tarsus; so they did not send him to 
the university there, but to Jerusalem; and he was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. 

This man, born in Tarsus, received the earliest and mightiest impressions in the atmosphere of 
Hellenism. He received his religious education from father and mother, Hebrews, not Sadducees, but 
Pharisees; and then was sent up to Jerusalem to complete that education at the feet of Gamaliel. This was 
a wonderful merging; indeed a coming together of opposing forces. The boy had spent his play-time in a 
Greek atmosphere, and had gained his earliest impressions there, the impressions that will abide, even 
though the snows of innumerable winters are upon the brow. This man, a Hebrew of Hebrews, a 
Pharisee, was also a Hellenist. Greece had touched him with its culture, its refinement, its poetry, and all 
its glory, and his zealous, godly, and much to be reverenced teacher, Gamaliel, was utterly unable to 
eradicate the poetry and passion of Greece, for he had been too long in Tarsus. 

With all that in mind, we turn to our story. It gives the account of the apprehension by Christ of the man 
who was to be his special instrument in carrying his Gospel to these cities under the influence of Greek 
culture. We see the wonderful fitness of the choice. Whereas, it is perfectly true, that when the Master 
has a piece of work to be done, he can take hold of a man devoid of equipment, and bestow upon him 
fitness for service; again and again the past is taken into account; and the preparation of the earliest years 
is perpetually preparation within the will of God for the accomplishment of a great purpose. As to natural 
fitness, Peter would not have been successful, John would have been altogether out of place, James 
would certainly have failed. But this man Saul was one whose preparation consisted in his blood 
relationships, and all those years spent in Tarsus. The choosing of the Holy Spirit is not capricious. 

Briefly then let us look at the man to be apprehended; at the apprehension itself; and at the man after the 
apprehension. 

The man to be apprehended. There are previous glimpses of him in the eighth chapter. He is there seen 
minding the clothes of the men who are hurling the stones upon Stephen. The next statement concerning 
him is that he was "consenting unto his (Stephen’s) death." In that declaration, which means that he gave 
his vote for the death of Stephen, is a revelation of the fact that he was a member of the Sanhedrim. He 
was a man saturated with Greek ideals; yet even bitterly devoted to Hebraism; a man at war with the 
Sadducean philosophy, profoundly convinced of the divinity of Pharisaism, having given his vote for the 
dying of Stephen and of others, minding the clothes of such as cast the stones. We are further told, and 
can dismiss the whole tragic story in the words of the sacred narrative, that "he laid waste the Church." 

Now let us take up the story as it is written: "But Saul, yet breathing threatening and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord, went unto the high priest.” Let us see the mental mood of this man, so far as we are 
able. Take that verse again. Vincent translates thus, "Breathing hard, out of threatening and murderous 
desire." The Greek form there certainly warrants that translation. It is the picture of a man fiercely 
opposed, breathing hard, out of threatening and murderous desire. That is too familiar a picture to need 
exposition. But we have omitted a word. "But Saul yet breathing out threatening and murderous desire," 
or "But Saul still breathing out threatening." That is a small word, which seems as though it mattered 
little, yet it is full of profound significance. Surely there is nothing lost by the omission of this word. To 



omit it is still to have the picture of a fierce man, determined to stamp out the Nazarene heresy, a man 
definitely appointed as the public prosecutor of Christianity. But that is not all the picture. The word 
"yet" or "still," is one which suggests continuity in an attitude, in spite of something. In this passage 
certain words are omitted in the Revised Version which appeared in the Authorized. There is no question 
that they are accurately omitted; but in the twenty-sixth chapter and the fourteenth verse, when Paul was 
telling the story of his conversion, he quoted words which Jesus addressed to him, which are not 
chronicled in this paragraph: "It is hard for thee to kick against the goad?" The answer of Paul, "What 
shall I do, Lord?" is also omitted. This is found in the twenty-second chapter, and the tenth verse, where 
Paul was again narrating the fact of his conversion. When Christ said to him, "It is hard for thee to kick 
against the goad," what did he mean? Surely he meant, Saul, there are forces playing about you, that 
would drive you in one direction; and you are kicking against them. This man, a Hebrew of Hebrews, 
was determined to stamp out the Nazarene heresy, and he had obtained letters of the high priest, and was 
on his way to Damascus, to hale men and women to prison; but he was kicking against the goads, he was 
fighting against conviction. 

Let us go back again to the sixth chapter, and to verses eight and nine: 

"And Stephen, full of grace and power, wrought great wonders and signs among the people. But there 
arose certain of them that were of the synagogue called the synagogue of the Libertines, and of the 
Cyrenians, and of the Alexandrians, and of them of Cilicia and Asia, disputing with Stephen." 

This means that Stephen’s conflict was with the Hellenists, not with the Hebrews. The whole of his 
marvellous address was a protest against Hellenism. Stephen’s fight was not with Pharisaism. We must 
be fair to Pharisaism. The rags of Pharisaism were its self-sufficiency, its boastfulness, its contempt for 
others; but the heart of Pharisaism was spiritual, a defence of spiritual religion against rationalism. 
Stephen’s fight was with Sadduceeism. Probably Saul had heard that great defence of Stephen; and all 
his Pharisaic sympathy would be with Stephen. As this man listened to Stephen, he heard a man 
emphasizing the spirituality of religion, and charging upon them that they were turning from spiritual 
things. Yet he had consented to his death, had seen him die, and there had been manifested to him, his 
own belief in the supernaturalism of religion. He had seen a man bloody from the stones, bruised and 
battered and beaten, going out of life, with his face lit with a glorious light, and had heard his declaration 
that he had seen into the world beyond, a living Lord and Master. It was the vindication of his own 
philosophy and profoundest conviction. "Yet breathing threatening and slaughter." This man was fighting 
against a strange turmoil of mind, in which mental questionings, enquiries, wonderings, amazement, 
mingled. 

Moreover he had now been to the Sadducean high priest, sacrificing his own deepest religious principle 
in going; and had asked and obtained from him letters, empowering him to hale to prison and to death 
men and women who, however much they might seem to be antagonistic to the ancient ritual of his 
people, did nevertheless hold the spiritual verities which he himself held. So, troubled by all these forces 
of the past, and this mental turmoil, revealed in a white-hot passion, partly born of the fact that he was 
violating a growing conviction, Christ apprehended him. 

By the omissions here from the text of the words of Christ, Luke fastened attention on the actual person 
of Christ, without deflecting the thought of the reader more than necessary to Saul. The first phase in the 
apprehension of Saul was that of a great light shining round about him out of heaven, above the 
brightness of the sun. It was a moment fraught with tremendous issues in the whole programme of Christ 
in the world. Then came the enquiry. A voice spoke, not in the Greek, but in the Hebrew tongue, "Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me?" It was a voice out of heaven, out of the light, asking him, a man on the 
earth, why he persecuted the One who spoke. What a strange thing, what a startling thing! "Who art thou. 
Lord?" cried the astonished Saul. Oh, the revolution, the convulsion, the upheaval in the soul of Saul. 
Then came the most arresting thing. The voice replied: "I am Jesus whom thou persecutest." Then there 
broke upon his consciousness, dimly and indistinctly, more perfectly apprehended in after days, the great 
truth that Christ and the Church were one. How Paul wrought out this truth in those great letters 
afterwards, as he insisted upon this unity of the living Lord with his people. It is as though Christ had 



said to him, Those men and women whom you have haled to prison have suffered; but it is I who have 
suffered in their suffering, Saul. The brutal stones that you saw hurled upon Stephen, cutting into his 
flesh, and giving him physical pain, reached me, hurt me. 1 felt every throb of Stephen’s pain. 

But there was another meaning in the words. "Why persecutest thou Me?" 1 am above thee in the 
heavens; thou canst not undo my work; that against which thou art righting, is not the fanaticism of a 
mistaken fanatic; it is the march of God through human history. "Why persecutest thou Me?" In that 
moment, nebulously as yet, not perfectly apprehended, the truth was breaking upon the mind of this man, 
and by implication, ere he knew it, he had yielded himself to the One who had spoken out of the eternal 
light, and who had addressed him by name. "Who art thou, Lord?" That use of the word Lord revealed a 
fine recognition of a trained mind, in the presence of such a manifestation of supremacy. When the light 
came, and the voice spoke, prejudices went, and all the antagonism that created the fever heat of his 
hostility ended. He was in the presence of supremacy, and he admitted it as he said, Lord! 

Then came the revealing words, "I am Jesus.” Again Paul told the story, and in doing so spoke of the 
answer coming in the form, "I am Jesus of Nazareth." Who was Jesus to Saul of Tarsus? A dead man, 
disgraced, and hated! Then there came the light and a voice. In the presence of it he said, "Who art thou. 
Lord?" The answer came, "I am Jesus." The Jesus that he thought dead was alive. The Jesus that he 
thought disgraced was at the centre of heavenly glory. The Jesus that he hated, spoke to him in the 
language of an ineffable love. We do not wonder that this man never looked back! It was a great arrest, a 
great apprehension. 

He was then commanded to do one thing, and that the most simple: "Rise, and enter into the city, and it 
shall be told thee what thou must do." That is always the Master’s method. Was it a simple thing? It was 
a very severe thing. They were expecting him in Damascus; those opposed to Christ were expecting him 
as their leader; and those with Christ were expecting him as a great enemy. Christ said, Go into the city, 
and wait. 

So he came to Damascus. Damascus was one of the first cities that Alexander had conquered, and into 
which he had brought his great influence. Paul came into Damascus led, for he was blind, defeated, and 
captured. 1 think when I get to heaven I shall want to know what became of the high priest’s letters. He 
who had come armed with official authority to end the Nazarene heresy, was led in, the blind slave of the 
Christ. Those were wonderful days, the three days and nights that the blindness continued! We are not 
surprised to read that he ate and drank nothing. What happened in his thinking? One little word in the 
Philippian letter helps us. "What things were gain to me, these have I counted loss for Christ." He was 
finding the balance of things. What things were gain, 1 counted loss; my Hebrew birthright, for I had 
been born into Christ; the Hebrew rite of circumcision, and all the observance of the ritual, for 1 had 
entered into life in Christ. Did you count the Pharisee’s supernaturalism loss, Paul? Yes, because I 
gained the spiritualities in Christ. I think through those three days of blindness and fasting, he was taking 
stock of the situation, and every hour there came to him a new consciousness, not of loss, but of gain. 

Mark again the Master’s fitness in the choice of the instrument. To see the Hebraism and Hellenism 
merging in Paul read in the Galatian letter these words: "1 have been crucified with Christ," that is 
Hebraism, restraint; "and it is no longer I that live," that is Hellenism, culture. Then he merged the two, 
"but Christ liveth in me," and that is Christianity. In that final sentence Hebraism and Hellenism have 
joined hands; culture is seen resulting from restraint, and restraint merging into culture. In this story 
then, we see Heaven’s arrest of the apostle who passed through the Asian cities to carry the evangel to 
these regions beyond. 

Acts 9:10 

Ac 9:10-22 

THE opening words of the paragraph suggest continuity. In the first nine verses of this chapter we saw, 
first the man to be apprehended, Saul of Tarsus; secondly, his apprehension, as on the way to Damascus 



the light shone round about him and the voice of Jesus spoke to him; and thirdly, the man after his 
apprehension, in Damascus. The man who had set his face toward Damascus, having obtained letters 
from the Sadducean high priest in order that he might hale to prison and to death all who were followers 
of the Nazarene, was led into Damascus weakened, silent, and blind. 

We now come to the second stage in the preparation of this man for his work. The contrast is very 
remarkable between the condition in which we left him in our last study, and that in which we shall leave 
him at the close of this one. We left him blind; we shall leave him with the scales fallen from his eyes, 
seeing. We left him silent, we shall leave him in the midst of the Jews of Damascus, preaching and 
proving that Jesus is the Christ. We left him weakened by the way, broken down, with prejudices swept 
away as by a hurricane; we shall leave him growing stronger as his face is set toward his great work. 

The paragraph presents us with three pictures. The first is that of Ananias and the Lord Jesus. The second 
is that of Ananias in his dealings with Saul. The third is that of Saul in the synagogues. Let us examine 
the pictures, and then attempt to gather up the spiritual significance of them. 

We are at once arrested by the man Ananias. Nothing is known about him other than that which is 
revealed in this book of the Acts; and the poverty of the revelation is the richness of the unveiling. He is 
comparatively obscure. He passes before our vision at this point and never again, save as he is referred to 
by Paul, and save as his influence can be discovered in the writings and thought of Paul. It is certain that 
the influence of the first things Ananias said to Saul, and the first things he did for Saul, permeated all 
the writings of Paul, and had a bearing on all his missionary endeavour. When this man Saul was to be 
dealt with, and his face set toward the line of his life-work, and when he was to be brought into the 
reception of all those spiritual forces which were necessary thereto, the instrument employed by God was 
an obscure man. We spoil the picture of Ananias which the Spirit has given us, when we add to it the 
daubing of legends. Ananias is named as a disciple, and nothing more. He held no official position. He 
was not an apostle. We have already seen how independent the Holy Spirit was, and is, of apostles. He 
sent the deacon Philip to Samaria. We now see that he is not even dependent upon deacons, a most 
salutary lesson, even for the present age. He employed a disciple, neither an apostle, nor a deacon, and 
made him the instrument through whom the fullness of spiritual blessing came to the man who was to be 
the pioneer missionary; not only to bring individual men in Asian cities to Christ, but in capturing 
Hellenism and bringing it to the rebirth, through his profound and Spirit-inspired ministry. 

Another thing we must not omit here, although it is found in Paul’s first record of his conversion in 
chapter twenty-two. In making his defence he referred to this man thus: "One Ananias, a devout man 
according to the law." Now this was not a description of his Christian character, but of his Hebrew 
character. Paul was the last man to describe a Christian as a devout man according to the law. He was "a 
devout man according to the law, well reported of by all the Jews that dwelt there." This meant that 
Ananias was not a Hellenist, but a Hebrew. Saul, who by religious education was preeminently a 
Hebrew, but who by all the influences of childhood was a Hellenist, was now to be sent to the Greek 
cities; and the man sent to lead him into fullness of life was a Hebrew, having the Hebrew ideal as the 
master ideal of his Christianity. 

Jesus spoke in a vision to this man Ananias, calling him by name. His response was quick and 
immediate, "Behold, 1 am here, Lord." Jesus told him what he would have him do, listened patiently to 
his protest, and urged him to obedience. 

This story impresses us with the naturalness of the supernatural to those early Christians. Luke writes it 
without any defence, does not for a single moment think it necessary to explain, or to account for it. No 
surprise is expressed that the voice of the Lord was actually heard by this man, that there was direct and 
immediate communication between them. Jesus was alive from the dead, and Ananias was not surprised 
when he heard him speak. Moreover Ananias did not get ready to reply, he was ready. It is a glorious 
picture of wonderfully tender, direct, and immediate familiarity between Christ and his own. 



Jesus speaking to Ananias referred to "Saul, a man of Tarsus." Tarsus was the centre of Hellenistic 
education, and to name it to such a man was to suggest that against which the whole of his philosophy 
was at war. The objection of Ananias was a perfectly natural one. Saul’s reputation had preceded him. 
The purpose of Saul’s mission to Damascus was known. Ananias said, "1 have heard from many of this 
man, how much evil he did to thy saints at Jerusalem; and here he hath authority from the chief priests to 
bind all that call upon thy name." It is interesting to notice in passing that the word saints has only been 
used once before in the New Testament. It is found in the Gospel of Matthew, but there it is applied to 
men of the old economy, as it speaks of the saints who came out of their graves. It had never been 
applied to Christians until now. It is peculiarly a Pauline word. 1 think he learned it from Ananias. It is 
followed by a definition of saints, "All that call upon thy name." The Corinthian letter, — a letter 
peculiarly written for the sake of Christians living in the midst of Hellenist Judaism, — commenced, 
"Paul, called an apostle ... unto the Church of God which is at Corinth ... called saints, with all that 
call upon the name." The similarity is at least significant. 

To Ananias the Lord gave the secret of his own heart about Saul in the words: "He is a chosen vessel 
unto me, to bear my name before the Gentiles and kings, and the children of Israel." So Ananias was 
sent. 

The next picture is that of Ananias and Saul. Saul spent three days in the "street which is called Straight." 
Visitors to Damascus know the street. It is still there, and constitutes the main highway. Along that street 
he passed, led blind to the house of one Judas, which now lies below the rubbish. That street in 
Damascus stretched from the western to the eastern gate. In the days of Saul it was very beautiful, typical 
in every way of that Greek movement to which we have made so many references; a great highway 
through the city of Damascus, the principal highway, divided by Corinthian columns into three avenues, 
along the centre one of which the footmen walked, while along that on one side all the traffic proceeded 
to the western gate, and along the other moved the traffic to the eastern gate. There, in one of the 
principal residences, as befitted the reception of the representative of the high priest in Jerusalem, Saul of 
Tarsus was received; and there in his blindness he spent three days. The attempt to identify the Judas of 
that house with a Judas of the New Testament is utterly unwarranted. The Judas who entertained Saul 
entertained him as the ambassador of the high priest, and was full of amazement at the strange thing that 
had happened to him in those days. 

To that house, befitting the reception of the representative of the high priest in Jerusalem, Ananias made 
his way. When he arrived he laid his hands upon him, and said, "Saul, brother." He thus immediately 
recognized the new relationship. Then, proceeding he referred to "the Lord." That was the word which 
Saul had used on the way to Damascus, when he said, "Who art thou. Lord?" The answer given to him 
was: "I am Jesus whom thou persecutest." Now Ananias said: "The Lord, even Jesus, who appeared unto 
thee in the way which thou earnest, hath sent me, that thou mayest receive thy sight, and be filled with 
the Holy Spirit." That message was delivered, while the hands of Ananias lay upon Saul. 

Then, "Straightway there fell from his eyes as it were scales, and he received his sight." We are certainly 
warranted in believing that while only the falling of the scales is mentioned, the full experience came to 
him, to which Ananias had referred; he received his sight, and the fullness of the Holy Spirit. Carefully 
observe that these were not the hands of an apostle, not the hands of a deacon, but the hands of a 
disciple. Christ sent a disciple, he laid his hands upon this chosen vessel who was to bear Christ’s name 
before kings and Gentiles. In simple address, with nothing in it that was official, with all brotherliness, 
and in simple obedience he put his hands upon him, and said to him, "Saul, brother, the Lord, even 
Jesus ... hath sent me that thou mayest receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Spirit"; and 
immediately he received the fullness of the Spirit. 

From subsequent stories we learn that Ananias commanded him to be baptized, and to wash away his 
sins after he had received the fullness of the Spirit. This of course was the baptism of water, and was the 
sign of a break with the past, and in all external things, a falling into line with the spiritual change that 
had been wrought in him. The baptism of the Spirit in this case, was followed by the baptism which was 
for outward confession. 



The last picture is that of Saul in the synagogues. But between the picture of Saul and Ananias and this 
one, at least two years had elapsed, during which Saul had been in Arabia. This we learn from his letter 
to the Galatians. From that period of solemn solitude under the shadow of Sinai he returned to 
Damascus. He had started forth from Jerusalem to reach these syngagogues as the persecutor; he now 
came as the preacher. He started for them in order to put an end to the Nazarene heresy; he reached them 
as the great apostle of the Way of Life through the Nazarene. "Straightway in the synagogues he 
proclaimed Jesus," and mark carefully what follows, he preached that Jesus "is the Son of God.” That 
was a new departure, an enlargement of the evangel. It is interesting to discover when we turn to the 
writings of the apostles, that the phrase "the Son of God" is peculiarly that of Paul and of John. 
Preeminently it is that of John, for in his brief epistles in which there are seven chapters, the phrase is 
found twenty-three times. In all of Paul’s writings, including the Hebrews for the sake of this argument, 
it occurs twenty-nine times. Peter was the first to use it at Caesarea Philippi, but it is only found once in 
his letters. It is the full statement of the mystery of the Person of the Lord Jesus Christ, and straightway 
this man commenced to preach that. What a wonderful contrast between this proclamation of Saul in the 
synagogues that Jesus is the Son of God, and the intention with which he had come there! He started, a 
sincere man, to persecute those who differed from him. He stood in the synagogues, a sincere man, but 
with no thought of persecuting those who differed from him now. He would preach to them, persuade 
them, argue with them, but there was no persecution. 

As we review the whole paragraph, what are its supreme spiritual values? First, its revelation of the 
living Christ dealing immediately with his own, accomplishing his puiposes, through his own, enlarging 
his operations in the world by joining others to himself. The living Lord, the risen Lord, is seen carrying 
on his own work; in a vision appearing to Ananias; in a vision appearing to Saul; and so bringing them 
together. The living Christ was at work. Oh for a recovery of this lost sense! How often we seem to put 
him at a distance. We pray to him as though we had to travel leagues to find him. We treat him as though 
from some high altitude he had committed the work to us, and was unmindful of it, save as we persuaded 
him to look at it. The picture here is that of the overruling and living Person, knowing the right man for 
the right place, and the right message for the right man. 

And once again we have an illustration of the truth of the words Jesus uttered: "the Spirit bloweth where 
he will." We cannot compel this Spirit into any particular line of action. No apostle, no deacon, but a 
disciple, laid hands upon this man, and the fullness of the Spirit was received. 

Observe also the first thing Paul did after receiving the fullness of the Spirit. "He took food.” He fasted 
until he received the Spirit, but the first thing he did after receiving the Spirit was to eat a meal. Do not 
let us imagine that we demonstrate the fact that we are full of the Spirit when we trifle with our physical 
life. He ate his meal, and then in the strength of the fullness of the Spirit and a meal, he left for Arabia. 
That is the whole philosophy of common-sense Christianity. 

Acts 9:23 

Ac 9:23-30 

WE now come to the third, and last section, in the account of the apprehension of Saul of Tarsus, in 
which there are four stages. The first is covered by the words, "When many days were fulfilled." During 
those days, Saul passed into Arabia and tarried there probably for two years. The second is that of his 
return to Damascus. The third is that of his return to Jerusalem. The fourth is that of his return to Tarsus. 

At once the supreme interest of the story becomes manifest. At the commencement of the chapter we 
saw Saul leaving Jerusalem for Damascus, and read of the happening by the way. We looked at him in 
those hours of darkness, when all external things being excluded by the beneficence of his blindness, his 
thoughts were inevitably turned to his inner and deeper life. We saw him receiving the fullness of the 
Holy Spirit in that hour of the coming of Ananias. 



We shall now attempt to see him in that period over which a veil is drawn to a very large extent; the 
period of the sojourn in Arabia. Then we shall watch him moving back over the pathway; first to 
Damascus; then to Jerusalem, from which he had started as the officially appointed prosecutor of such as 
named the name of Jesus; and so back to Tarsus, to the home of his boyhood. We see nothing more of 
him, until, because of the new movement in Antioch, Barnabas went down to Tarsus, and found him. 

Between the apprehension on the Damascus road and his return to Jerusalem three years elapsed. "He 
was certain days with the disciples which were at Damascus." {Ac9:19} "And when many days were 
fulfilled.” {Ac 9:23} 

What happened within the compass of the "many days" with which this paragraph opens? The answer is 
to be found in the Galatian letter, chapter one, verse seventeen, "Neither went I up to Jerusalem to them 
that were apostles before me; but I went away into Arabia; and again I returned unto Damascus." Within 
the compass of that indefinite phrase "many days" Saul went into Arabia. There are chronological 
uncertainties here. Some think the visit to Arabia was one of brief duration, and that he returned almost 
immediately to spend the greater part of the three years in Damascus. That may be so. A careful reading 
of the story leads me to the belief that the greater part of that time was spent in Arabia, in quietness, in 
seclusion. This man, arrested for special work, for further preparation passed almost immediately after 
the arrest, and the filling with the Spirit, into the lonely, splendid region of Arabia. What associations the 
place must have had for Saul! Under the shadow of Sinai the great lawgiver of the people to whom he 
also belonged, had spent forty years of preparation for service. In the same country, majestic by reason 
of its rugged splendour and lonely grandeur, he had received the law. Moreover it was from that same 
district that the next outstanding figure in the history of the people, Elijah the prophet, had suddenly 
appeared. These two, Moses and Elijah, the great lawgiver, and the great reformer, had spoken upon the 
mount with Jesus of his exodus; and these men had received the training of the desert for their ministry 
among the multitudes. 

Some ancient expositors believe that Saul went to Arabia and evangelized, that he was busy among the 
scattered and wild peoples inhabiting the district. All that is quite uncertain. I believe that F. W. H. 

Myers came nearer to the truth about that period when he wrote, as though they were the words of Paul 
himself, 

"How have I seen in Araby, Orion, 

Seen without seeing, till he set again, 

Known the night noise and thunder of the lion, 

Silence and sounds of the prodigious plain!" 

"How have I knelt with arms of my aspiring 
Lifted all night in irresponsive air. 

Dazed and amazed with overmuch desiring, 

Blank with the utter agony of prayer!” 

Paul makes two references to this period. Both are in Galatians; the first in Ga 1:17, and the other in Ga 
4:25. In writing to the Galatian Christians he states that he "went away into Arabia"; and later, in the 
course of the argument there is another incidental reference, merely geographical, "Now this Hagar is 
mount Sinai in Arabia." Ambiguous as the references seem to be, there is much light in them. It should 
be remembered that this Galatian letter is one which reveals the conflict between Jerusalem and Antioch; 
and Paul’s contempt for the officialism which had manifested itself in the college of the apostles is 
patent throughout. One touch shows how he felt. Writing of those whom he had met in Jerusalem, in a 
parenthesis he described them as "they who were reputed to be pillars." Throughout the letter he was 
defending his apostleship, and his gospel, against the influence of Judaizing teachers. With that 
background in mind, notice where these references to Arabia occur. He first declared to those to whom 
he wrote, that he did not receive his apostleship from men, that his appointment to apostleship was not 
mediated, but immediate. He declared moreover that he did not receive his gospel from men, but directly 
from the Lord Christ. In order to emphasize this fact he gave the history of his missionary days, 



introducing it with the word that showed how he recognized the Divine government: "When it was the 
good pleasure of God, who separated me from my mother’s womb, and called me through his grace, to 
reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him among the Gentiles; immediately I conferred not with flesh 
and blood: neither went 1 up to Jerusalem to them which were apostles before me; but I went away into 
Arabia." 

The contrast in the paragraph immediately throws light upon the sojourn in Arabia. He did not confer 
with flesh and blood; he went into Arabia to confer with his Lord. Remembering the Hellenistic 
atmosphere of his boyhood’s days in Tarsus; the religious convictions created by his Hebrew blood and 
training; and the strange experience through which he had passed in his apprehension by the One whom 
he had thought dead and disgraced, but whom he had discovered to be alive and glorified; what was 
more natural than that he should desire a period of reconstruction? The arrest had been an earthquake, 
and the whole superstructure of past years had tottered and fallen, and lay in ruins about him. He was 
quite certain that the One whom he had persecuted was the risen Lord; but he wanted time now to confer 
with him alone. We can follow him in imagination back to the desert, to the splendour of its loneliness; 
and see him entering into conference, into consultation with Christ. In his letters we find how often he 
referred to things he had received from Christ. In writing to the Corinthians he said, "I received of the 
Lord that which also I delivered unto you." That is but a simple illustration, but it is full of light. 1 
believe in that period in Arabia there was close, intimate, personal, definite and clear conference between 
this man and Christ. 

But the second reference, in the fourth chapter, is equally interesting and illuminating. He wrote: 

"Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not 
hear the law? For it is written, that Abraham had two 
sons, one by the handmaid, and one by the freewoman." 

Then he went back to Arabia, to Sinai, to the place where the law was given, to the place where the great 
founder of the nation received instructions concerning the ritual of worship. Sinai stood for Hebraism; 
and he went back to the shadow of that mountain, back into all the lonely splendour of that very area 
where Moses had received the law directly from God. He went back to put Hebraism in the light of the 
new revelation. The result was that he looked at Jerusalem, and declared that Jerusalem as he found her, 
was in bondage. But a little while before, he had left Jerusalem, the appointed prosecutor of a heresy 
which seemed to threaten Hebraism. Now from Arabia, looking back upon Jerusalem in the light of the 
revelation that had come to him upon the Damascene road, he saw Hebraism in bondage; but he saw that 
the Jerusalem above, the mother of us all, is free. 

In the argument of this fourth chapter of the Galatian letter we discover the results of the sojourn in 
Arabia. There, through the illumination of that Spirit which he had received in fullness; and as the result 
of his conference, not with flesh and blood, but with the living Christ through the Spirit, this man saw the 
old in the light of the new. In the figures of speech which he employed, and which mean little if we 
depart from the atmosphere in which he lived, but which meant very much to the men who read them as 
they came from Paul’s pen, we discover the merging in his consciousness of the two values which had 
contributed to the making of his life before he met Christ, the freedom of Tarsus, and the bondage of 
Jerusalem. Under the shadow of Arabia’s mountain, in conference with Christ, in the light of the Holy 
Spirit, the two things merged. He still saw Jerusalem, as the city of God, the city of government, the city 
of righteousness, the city of worship; but he saw Jerusalem free, with her gates open to the four points of 
the compass, with all the nations of the world pouring their riches into her. He saw no longer a restraint 
that destroys essential humanity, but a redemption that renews. All the forces that as a Hebrew he had 
considered wrong, he now saw redeemed, renewed, and incorporated in the great purpose of God; so that 
presently, when correcting Corinthian disputes, he could say, "All things are yours; whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come; all are yours; and 
ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s." There in Arabia, in conference with Christ, by the illumination of 
the Spirit, in the atmosphere in which Hebraism was born, he came to discover that in the two ideals that 
he had always considered as being opposed to each other, there were elements of truth; so that when he 



wrote to the Galatians in defence of freedom, it was in defence of a freedom within the law of love for 
Christ. He learned those things in the quietness of Arabia; he saw the rough and rugged magnificence of 
Sinai clothed with asphodel and flowers; he saw the stern element of Judaism laughing into the breadth 
and beauty of Hellenism. Hellenism was cleansed by Christ from its impurities; Hebraism was delivered 
by Christ from its austerities. 

From Arabia he went back to Damascus, where hostility was stirred up by the Jews, aided by the 
Damascenes. The burden of his preaching there we have already referred to. It brought persecution upon 
him. In writing his second letter to the Corinthians he distinctly asserts that those who guarded the gates 
were under the order of the officers of the King. But the disciples, those very men whom he had come to 
hale to prison, helped him to escape from prison. Those whom he had come determined to put to death, 
now aided him to escape from death. These contrasts are very remarkable. Observe the indignity of the 
method by which he left Damascus. After Arabia, with its magnificence and revelations, the apostle to 
the Gentiles escaped from Damascus in a basket, let down over the wall. Yet in that very contrast is the 
glory of this story. He was not delivered by some miracle, or by some whirlwind, although these were 
possible in the economy of that God who had borne away into the land of great distances and silences a 
prophet in a whirlwind of fire; or who by the Spirit had swiftly transported Philip from the desert. In this 
story is a revelation of the tender love of these disciples; and of the fact that the man who passes from a 
period of conference with Christ may have to exercise his work in the most commonplace way, and 
sometimes find himself in circumstances which lack dignity. 

He then went back to Jerusalem. There is also a touch here full of beauty. Arrived there, he sought out 
the disciples. In the old days he would have been a welcome guest in the houses of the men of light and 
leading. Now he did not seek them, but the disciples. Their fear of him was perfectly natural. Three years 
had passed since his conversion, and they had not seen him. They had however heard the report of him, 
and were afraid to receive him; until Barnabas found him and introduced him to the little company. 
Perchance Barnabas had known Saul before this; for he was a Levite and a native of Cyprus, near to the 
coast of Cilicia, where Saul had been born. Saul was thus introduced to the little company, and became 
the guest of Peter for fifteen days, not to seek from him any authority, but to confer with him; as he was 
careful to state in his Galatian letter. 

Then he went straight to the assembly of the Hellenistic Jews, and disputed with them. This word 
disputed only occurs in this book of the Acts in one other place, in chapter six, and verse nine. Stephen 
disputed with the Hellenized Jews. Saul had listened in all likelihood, had seen the result when the Jews 
turned upon him, flung him out, and stoned him to death. He had watched Stephen die, himself 
consenting to his death. Now when he came back to Jerusalem, he went to the same company of 
Hellenistic Jews, and did the same thing that Stephen had done. He took up the ministry of the man to 
whose death he had consented. The ministry of Stephen had been peculiarly an argument against the 
Sadducean influence of the hour. Saul, the Hebrew, had violated his deepest religious convictions, when 
he had agreed to the death of Stephen. Now arrested by Christ, he attempted to make amends for past 
folly and sin, and so sought out the very place where Stephen had argued, and continued the argument as 
he disputed with them. The result was that he shared that hostility which brought about Stephen’s death, 
for "they went about to kill him." Later on in this book we find that Paul tells us something about this, 
which Luke does not insert at this point. In the twenty-second chapter, when reviewing his story, he says 
that the Lord appeared to him here in a trance, in an ecstasy, and bade him depart, for he had other work 
for him to do. 

Once more, aided by the disciples, we see him leaving Jerusalem; going back through Caesarea to 
Tarsus; back to the old scenes after the new vision, back to the old atmosphere in the power of the new 
life. There we leave him, until Barnabas presently finds him and leads him back to Antioch. 

In our study we have attempted to watch the movement as part of the whole of the activity of the Spirit 
of God through the Church, in those early days of her history. We have seen the apprehension of this 
man as part of the Lord’s method for that new campaign. Jerusalem had heard the evangel. It had been 
preached in Judaea and through Samaria. Now there lay waiting for the Gospel, that wider district of 



Asia, with those Asian cities, and their strange mixture of Jewish synagogues and Hellenistic thinking. 
For the doing of that work this man was selected by the Holy Spirit. As we contemplate this story, we 
see how the Spirit of God selects the right man, when unhindered by the pride, arrogance, and self- 
satisfaction of men. Here was a man, in whose preparation we can trace Tarsus and Jerusalem; and more, 
Rome also. He was not only Hebrew and Greek; he was also Roman, with a passion for empire. So the 
Spirit of God selects for peculiar work those who are peculiarly fitted for it by their first creation. 

But that is not all the equipment needed for the special work. He could not do the work that was to be 
done, because of Tarsus, because of Jerusalem, or because of Roman imperialism. He must first know 
the risen Lord. That stands forevermore as the first qualification for Christian service, That was the 
master note in all his preaching and teaching. Secondly he must receive the Spirit’s fullness. Then there 
must be Arabia, the desert, and quietness. The peril of much work to-day is that of imagining that any 
man, immediately he has been converted can break the bread of life, and tell out the deep things of God, 
and fulfil a great ministry. It may not always be Arabia as a geographical location, but God never uses 
for the great work of interpreting his Kingdom any man who has not been definitely called and 
spiritually trained. Reverently to illustrate here from the life of our Lord, for that is always superlative 
and therefore final; the Lord Jesus Christ preached for about three years, but there was the long 
preparation of eighteen years preceding that preaching, in the carpenter’s shop. Even when he came to 
the hour of his ministry, he was halted again for forty days in the wilderness. Saul began to preach in 
Damascus immediately after his conversion; but because God had some fuller ministry for him, he had to 
leave Damascus and go into Arabia. There must be the preparation that comes from conference with 
Christ, and waiting upon him. 

What did this man leave behind him? Both Hebraism and Hellenism. What did he carry over with him 
into the new life and ministry? His own personality, redeemed and renewed. Henceforth he was neither 
Hebrew nor Hellenist, but Christian; a man who in fellowship with the character of Christ had 
discovered the value of Hebraism, and had sloughed off the things therein that were worthless; a man 
who in fellowship with the risen Christ, had grasped the secret of Hellenism, and flung away the things 
that were worthless. 

So we leave him for the present in Tarsus, presently to see him again upon the high road of his work for 
God; having seen in this study how wondrously the Spirit of God selects, equips, prepares. 

Acts 9:31 

THIS one verse is of great importance, because it marks a new departure in the story as it gathers up 
suggestively, certain unrecorded facts. The first word necessarily arrests attention, "So the Church 
throughout all Judaea and Galilee and Samaria had peace, being edified." That simple word "so," 
suggests the statement of result, and the relation of the result to the cause. 

The statement of this verse is generally treated as though the result to which Luke desired to draw 
attention was that of peace, and as though the cause was the conversion of Saul. I believe that the verse 
includes much more in each case; that the result referred to is far larger than that of peace, indeed, that 
peace was temporary and incidental. The essential result is, "Being edified." Peace very soon passed 
away, and persecution broke out again; but the edification went on and has continued in the Church until 
this hour. As to the cause, it certainly is not inaccurate to include Christ’s apprehension of Saul of Tarsus 
therein, but a great deal more must be included. To get the suggestiveness of this introductory word "so" 
we must turn back in the story, and call to mind ground which we have already traversed. The last 
statement of this verse is that the Church "was multiplied." In chapter six at the first verse we read, "Now 
in these days, when the number of the disciples was multiplying, there arose a murmuring of the Grecian 
Jews"; and there follows an account of the setting apart of seven men to the office and dignity of the 
serving of tables in the power and fullness of the Spirit of God. After that we read that "the Word of God 
increased; and the number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem exceedingly; and a great company of 
the priests were obedient to the faith." The story of Stephen occupies the remainder of chapter six and 
the whole of chapter seven. At the commencement of chapter eight we read, "There arose on that day a 



great persecution against the Church which was in Jerusalem; and they were all scattered abroad 
throughout the regions of Judaea and Samaria, except the apostles; and devout men buried Stephen, and 
made great lamentation over him; but Saul laid waste the Church, entering into every house, and 
dragging men and women committed them to prison." We are familiar with all the recorded happenings 
following that statement up to this thirty-first verse, "So the Church throughout all Judaea and Galilee 
and Samaria had peace, being edified." Much, however, had happened which is not chronicled. A much 
wider work was going on than is recorded in this book. Certain outstanding and vital incidents in 
connection with the movements have been noted; the persecution and scattering of the disciples, and its 
use by the Holy Spirit. Our attention has been focused upon the apprehension of Saul of Tarsus. But as 
we have said, much more had been going on; and in this phrase, suggestively and remarkably, Luke 
draws attention to the much more. Here we read of "The Church throughout all Judaea and Galilee and 
Samaria." That is an entirely new conception, not found in the book of Acts before. This is the first 
occasion on which the word "Church" is used in that spacious sense. When persecution broke out, the 
Church at Jerusalem was almost wasted; there, as it seemed, most havoc was wrought; and the disciples 
were scattered everywhere. We saw the persecution scattering them, and the evangelization of the whole 
region round about which resulted from the scattering. We noticed carefully the apprehension of one 
man, the central figure Saul; and now as the result of the persecution which scattered, and as the result of 
the evangelization that followed, as the result of the arrest of one man who was leading the opposition 
and his apprehension by Jesus Christ; "The Church throughout all Judaea and Galilee and Samaria had 
peace, being edified." The "so" with which the verse opens encompasses the whole movement. 

From this verse to the end of the twelfth chapter, Peter again becomes the central figure. Here at the 
parting of the ways between that vital story of the apprehension of Saul, and the interesting account of 
Peter’s work, we have a picture of the Church such as has not appeared before. The statement of Luke 
concerning the Church is a most careful one. 

In examining this verse we must bear in mind its completeness as a paragraph. It stands alone in the 
record, rightly placed. Let us, moreover, carefully notice the divisions of this paragraph. The Text of 
Westcott and Hort separates it carefully from the following verse; and its punctuation divides it into two 
parts, by placing a comma after the word "edified." The punctuation of the Revised Version follows this 
idea, though with English fullness. Therefore I find that this text has two distinct parts; first, "The 
Church throughout all Judaea and Galilee and Samaria had peace, being edified"; and secondly, "and, 
walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Spirit, was multiplied." There are then, 
two phases of revelation; first of the Church in itself; and secondly, of the Church in its service. 

Let us first take time to consider the essential meaning of the word "Church." The word ecclesici literally 
means called out. The picture of the Church suggested by the word is that of a company of those who are 
separated from the nation, and from the race, an entirely new company. 

The use of the word is interesting. In the seventh chapter of this book it is used in a way, to notice which, 
will help us: "This is he that was in the church in the wilderness." That might be translated quite 
accurately, "the assembly in the wilderness.” The phrase has reference to the ancient people of God; and 
in that verse we discover the Hebrew use of the word. When Jesus first made use of it at Caesarea 
Philippi, saying to Peter, "Upon this rock I will build my Church," he used a not uncommon word. Those 
who heard it were arrested not by the use of the word ecclesia, but by the authoritative and possessive 
pronoun, "my ecclesia," by the use of which he indicated something with which they were familiar, and 
something with which they were entirely unfamiliar. The Hebrews understood the word ecclesia as 
referring to the peculiar people, the chosen nation, the Theocracy, the Divinely-governed people. 

But the word had also a Greek meaning, and in this book of the Acts of the Apostles it is used in the 
Greek sense in the nineteenth chapter and the thirty-second verse: "Some therefore cried one thing, and 
some another: for the assembly was in confusion." There the reference was to the special gathering of the 
craftsmen. Then there is the account of the uproar in Ephesus, and twice the assembly is mentioned, 
where the reference is to the Civic Authority. What then were the peculiarities of the Greek ecclesia ? It 



was composed entirely of free men, no slave was allowed to be a member of the Greek ecclesia; and its 
function was that of government. 


Two ideas are therefore suggested by the word; the Hebrew idea which was that of a God-governed 
people; and the Greek idea, which was that of a governing community. When Jesus said at Caesarea 
Philippi "My ecclesia," he was doubtless perfectly familiar with the two ideas, and he included them 
both. The word appears upon the pages of this book of the Acts, and refers to the company of those who 
are following the name of Jesus; and are first, the God-governed people; and secondly, the governing 
people; the people who hold the keys, not of themselves, the Church, but of the Kingdom; the moral 
interpreters, those who are to state the standards of life, and who are to insist upon the ethical ideas of 
Jesus. 

Now observe the enlarged conception at this point. The word "Church" had occurred only two or three 
times previously. In the second chapter it is said, "The Lord added to them," the Authorized Version 
renders it "The Lord added to the Church.” The real meaning is that he added to himself, and so to the 
Church. Then a little further on, in the fifth chapter we read, "Great fear came upon the whole Church." 

In the eighth chapter, again, "There arose on that day a great persecution against the Church ... Saul laid 
waste the Church." These occasions are grouped in order to note the fact that up to this point every 
reference to the Church had been to the Church at Jerusalem. But now it is employed with a wider 
outlook: "The Church throughout all Judaea and Galilee and Samaria.” In the Authorized Version the 
passage reads "the Churches throughout." 1 have no hesitation in saying that the change is not only 
necessary, but vital to an understanding of this passage. Later on, there will be recognition of local 
centres; but here a greater, grander idea than that breaks upon the vision. The preposition is significant, 
not the church of, but "the Church throughout." Whenever we lay emphasis upon the preposition of, we 
wrong the catholic ideal. The Church of Scotland, the Church of England. There is really no such 
Church. There is the Church throughout Scotland, England, Ireland, the World! A great spiritual vision 
breaks upon the sight at this point, of a united Church. Mark the wonderful comprehensiveness of this; 
Judaea, Galilee, and Samaria were included; and the movement was about to spread. Go back to the 
Gospel history, and remember how the men of Judaea held in contempt the men of Galilee, as they called 
it, Galilee of the Gentiles. Between Judaea and Samaria there was perpetual feud; "The Jews have no 
dealings with the Samaritans." Yet here we read "the Church throughout ah Judaea and Galilee and 
Samaria"; not one for Judaea, one for Galilee, and one for Samaria, continuing race prejudice, 
perpetuating bitterness, establishing local geographical centres. This great movement was sweeping ah 
these things away forever. One ecclesia called out from Judaea, Galilee, Samaria; brought from 
prejudice, pride, and geographical limitation, into the unity of the Spirit. Here then for the first time there 
appears upon the page of the Acts of the Apostles, the spacious catholic conception of the Christian 
Church. 

Then let us notice the edification of that Church. I am not careful to dwell upon the "peace,” for, as I 
have said, that was transitory; the essential thing is "being edified." This suggests the incompleteness of 
the Church. The man who wrote that word had no idea that the Church was complete! It was being built. 
The word also indicates progress; he saw the work going forward. Moreover it looks to finality; that 
which is building will yet be completed. Luke, as he wrote, saw not only the spiritual conception of the 
Church, but its invincibility, the fact that nothing can destroy it. Through opposition and persecution he 
saw it growing up into the holy Assembly of the Lord; and he saw growing into that whole Assembly the 
several buildings, the individual churches. Yet he lost sight of the individuality of the local churches, in 
view of the supreme glory of that ultimate Church which is to be the very Assembly of the living God. 

Thus these people are seen passing away from the temple at a centre, and becoming themselves the 
temple wherever they are. The larger spiritual ideal is emerging, and being realized, the ideal expressed 
by Christ himself to one individual, — not a Hebrew, not even a Galilean, but a Samaritan, and more 
wonderful still, a Samaritan woman, and still more remarkable, a Samaritan woman who was a sinner; 

— "The hour cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the 

Father ... the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shah worship the Father in spirit and 



in truth." That is the catholic Church, independent of locality, sweeping over all geographical 
boundaries. 


Where are we to-day? The Church is still being built. If only we could remember, that it is as we 
discover the simplicities, that we reach the sublimities, we should cease our criticism of parts of the 
Church. No man has seen the Church; it is not built, it is being built, but it is not completed. Half the 
things about which we quarrel to-day are scaffolding, rather than essential building. 

We turn now to a brief examination of the second part of the verse: "And walking in the fear of the Lord, 
and in the comfort of the Holy Spirit, was multiplied." That word "walking" has certainly no reference 
here merely to the habits of life; it is a far profounder word. In Rotherham’s translation it is rendered "the 
Church ... going on its way in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy Spirit." The particular 
word here translated "walking," is one that always suggests purpose as opposed to aimlessness. There is 
another Greek word found in the New Testament which is not necessarily that of purpose or finality, and 
from that word we have derived our word "peripatetic," which may describe quite an aimless walking 
around. Not so this word. This is the word that Jesus made use of in the great commission recorded by 
Matthew, "Go ye therefore and disciple the nations." He used the same word in the commission as Mark 
records it, "Go ye into all the cosmos." At this point Luke takes up that word, a word full of these sacred 
associations. He was not now describing the habits of individual members of the Church, but the service 
of the whole Church, going on its way. The Lord’s intention for his Church, is that it should be an 
ambassage, a corporation of living souls, sent out upon the King’s business. Luke sees the Church 
fulfilling this function, going on its way. 

The twofold condition of that going is stated. First, "Going in the fear of the Lord." The Lord had thus 
commissioned his Church: "Go ye therefore, and disciple the nations, baptizing them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
commanded you"; and again: "Go ye into all the cosmos, and preach the gospel to the whole creation." 
The Lordship of Christ to those early disciples was twofold in its application: he was the Lord of life, the 
authoritative and final one; and he was the greatest of all servants, himself leading those who serve in 
places of suffering and toil and travail. Here then we see the Church; a spiritual Body, including all who 
believe within its boundaries; going on its way in the fear of the Lord. This meant that its life was 
yielded to his dominion, and itself was forevermore proclaiming his authority, and insisting upon it. It 
meant also that its life was at the disposal of his suffering ones; as it entered into the cosmos, and placed 
itself against the wounds and weariness of humanity, touching the degradation of life everywhere, so as 
to heal it. That is to "go in the fear of the Lord.” 

But all this was done "In the comfort of the Holy Spirit." The word "comfort" is palpably inadequate. 

The Holy Spirit was spoken of by our Lord as the Paraclete, the One called to the side of his people 
when he was about to leave them. He came first for comfort, to disannul orphanage, to fill the gap, to 
console those who were left behind; but he came to be an Exhorter, as well as Comforter, the Advocate 
who should plead the cause of the absent Lord. The Greek word here covers the two values, and we may 
render it walking in the comforting advocacy of the Holy Spirit. In the ministry of the Holy Spirit the 
Church went forth to work. That ministry was that of making the Lord himself real to the consciousness 
of those who went, for witness, for preaching, for insistence upon the Lordship of Christ; for 
proclamation of his authority over all life, and for revelation of the power of his Saviourhood. 

In view of all this we are not surprised to read the last phrase, brief though it is, that the Church "was 
multiplied." The idea is not merely that of the numbering of units; it is that of fullness; the Church was 
made to abound. The Church went forth in abounding power, itself growing and multiplying because of 
the two facts of its life: the master-principle of the Lordship of Jesus, and the power and comfort of the 
Holy Spirit. 

As we look back to this ancient picture, we earnestly desire new realization in the day in which we live. 
There are two things we gather from our examination of this verse. First, the spiritual conception of the 
Church. This is suggested by the phrase "the Church throughout." By that phrase all geographical 



boundaries are ignored, all race prejudices are destroyed, all ancient feuds are ended, all religious centres 
are abolished. Nineteen centuries have gone, and we still have our geographical boundaries, and name 
our Churches according to them; race prejudices still divide the Church; ancient feuds are still 
maintained within the Church; and we still go up to some special centre to worship. Let us more 
carefully contemplate the great ideal. In proportion as our eyes behold it and our hearts desire it, and we 
in individual life conform to it; we shall hasten the perfecting of the Church, and the accomplishment of 
the will of God. 

It is impossible to read this verse without being reminded of the missionary vocation of the Church. Here 
the Church is seen going on its way, going in the way the Lord commanded it, going to the nations to 
disciple them, going into the cosmos to suffer in order to save; and going on its way in the fear of the 
Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Spirit. These two things are closely united. The first part of the, 
verse ends "being edified"; the second part ends "was multiplied." The underlying thought is exactly the 
same. Consequently if the Church is to be missionary, she must be spiritual; and if the Church is to be 
spiritual, she must be missionary. 

Acts 9:32 

Ac 9:32-43 

THIS paragraph constitutes a link between the story of Saul and that of Cornelius. It is complete in itself, 
and yet is closely related to that which has preceded it, and that which is to follow. 

As to its relation to the preceding one, we remember that Saul was at Tarsus; and that, as the 
introductory declaration of this paragraph reveals, Peter was going throughout all parts. Saul is now left 
for a little while at Tarsus, and we have no record of his doings; but are brought back again from this 
point, and on to the end of the twelfth chapter, to Peter. 

This paragraph is related to that which follows in that the last word of this chapter declares that Peter 
"abode many days in Joppa with one Simon, a tanner"; and immediately following is the account of 
Cornelius. Peter came to Joppa, which was to be to him a place of new and revolutionary vision. 

The paragraph to be considered is of the nature of a page of illustrations. Peter is seen travelling 
everywhere, exercising his ministry. Certain facts are recorded; those of the healing of Aeneas, and the 
raising of Dorcas; and finally and most significantly, that of Peter lodging in the house of a tanner. These 
pictures gather up much that has gone before, and illuminate it. As we ponder the pictures there are three 
things impressed upon the mind, with which we may deal in an ascending order; first, the communion of 
the saints; secondly, the operations of the Spirit; and thirdly, the victories of the Lord. Beginning on the 
lowest level, that which is simplest and most apparent; let us see what this paragraph reveals of the 
communion of saints; then looking behind that manifestation, what it reveals of the operations of the 
Spirit; and finally that which is the supreme matter, what it reveals of the victories of the Lord. 

First then as to the communion of the saints. Reading this story carefully, we are conscious of the 
influence of a man who is not named. It is a simple and natural question to ask. Whence came there to be 
saints at Lydda? Let us turn back to chapter eight, to the story of the Ethiopian Eunuch, and all that 
followed. The last verse reads, "Philip was found at Azotus; and passing through, he preached the gospel 
to all the cities, till he came to Caesarea." If we trace Philip’s journey from Azotus to Caesarea on a map, 
we shall find that the direct road went through Lydda. I think it is a fair conclusion that Lydda was one 
of the cities where Philip preached. He had preached in Samaria and a Church had been formed. He had 
preached to the Ethiopian Eunuch, and had won him for Christ. He had been borne by the Spirit to 
Azotus, and then started preaching through the cities. It is probable that his preaching in Lydda had been 
the means of gathering together a number of those who believed on Christ. Here then were the saints at 
Lydda, as I believe, the result of Philip’s preaching. 



Then at Joppa lived Dorcas, whose ministry was that of deft fingers, inspired by a full heart. It was a 
great ministry. When presently Peter came into that chamber, and the widows about him were lamenting, 
and handling the garments she had made, what a beautiful revelation we have of the woman! She gave 
herself to making garments for the poor. It is of course true that her work sprang out of the mastery of 
the Christ-love, for that is always anxious to clothe the naked. I think however that here are results of 
Philip’s ministry. When the dispute arose in Jerusalem in the early days concerning the distribution of 
alms, the Hellenist widows complained that they were being neglected, and seven deacons were elected, 
men full of the Holy Spirit and full of wisdom, to set this matter in order, Philip was the second man 
chosen. When he passed through the cities, 1 believe he not only preached the Gospel, so that men might 
be saved, but he showed the lines and directions along which the new Christian life should be used for 
the blessing of others. 1 think there is proof of Philip’s ministry in the saints at Lydda, and in Dorcas and 
her beneficent operations in Joppa. Peter now passed over the ground, and entered into the result of 
Philip’s ministry. This was part of the communion of saints. Wherever Peter went, he entered into the 
labours of another. Such ministry as Peter exercised in Samaria would have been utterly out of place had 
it not been for the preparatory ministry of Philip. There was no antagonism between the evangelist and 
the apostle; and wherever it is found to-day it is because either the evangelist or the apostle is out of 
harmony with the Lord. There was communion of ministry here. 

At Joppa we have this wonderful picture of Dorcas. Luke says concerning her that she "was full of good 
works and almsdeeds." One would have thought that the story was complete there; but I think that there 
was Divine purpose in the addition of three small words "which she did." So many people think of good 
works and almsdeeds, and dream of them; but she did them. She not only pitied the poor when the sharp 
wind blew; she ministered with deft fingers to their need. This again is a picture of the communion of 
saints. These two phases are most suggestive; the communion of saints in the ministries of the Church, 
that of the evangelist and that of the apostle; that of the proclamation of the first things of salvation, and 
that of the man who instructs and edifies; that is the communion of ministry. Then we see that little 
homely group of women, around one who is known forevermore as the one who made coats and 
garments for the poor. The communion in each case is the same. The master-principle underlying the 
comradeship between evangelist and apostle is the same as that which underlies the companionship that 
exists between the woman of heart and leisure and ability, who makes garments, and the widows who in 
poverty and need, wear them. 

The communion of saints always expresses itself in service. Wherever the apostle urges the saints to be 
true to the communion, fellowship, the expression of communion must be in service of some kind. The 
Church does not express its communion when it gathers together in assembly, and asserts it. The Church 
expresses its communion when in all types and kinds of its manifold ministry, it cooperates and ministers 
in helpfulness and love. 

Then we come to the deeper and underlying matter, of which all that we have seen is but the fruit. Mark 
the operations of the Spirit as revealed here. The twelfth chapter of I Corinthians is an exposition of this 
paragraph. Take these little pictures of the condition of things in the early days, and then read that great, 
and magnificent statement of truth concerning the Church’s relation to its Head, and its inter¬ 
relationship, and we can account for all we find in these pictures. Or we may account for the clear vision 
of that statement in the Corinthian letter by the fact that it was written by a man who had entered into 
this great life of the communion of saints. 

First of all there are evidences of the Spirit’s operation in the guidance of the apostle, as he went 
"throughout all parts"; to the saints at Lydda, to Joppa by the invitation of two men who represented the 
assembly in trouble because Dorcas was dead; then tarrying in the house of Simon the tanner. Nothing is 
stated about the activity of the Spirit. This man is travelling throughout all parts, no longer because of 
persecution, for the Church at this time had peace. Persecution will attack it again presently. The apostles 
tarried at Jerusalem until they were driven out by persecution; but the period of persecution had passed 
for the moment. Peter went through Lydda, incidentally, from the human standpoint. He went to Joppa 
because two men invited him. He went to lodge with Simon the tanner. This is not the story of haphazard 
journeying. The Spirit was guiding this man throughout all parts. Whence the liberty, the freedom, the 



ability to pass from place to place? "Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty." All the bondage that 
results from separation, division, as between Christian people, is due to the absence of, or disobedience 
to, the guidance of the Spirit of God. The operation of the Spirit is plainly manifest, and it becomes the 
more beautiful when it is seen that the Spirit was guiding the apostle through the simplest human 
methods. Two men called him from Joppa, and he went, and entering into the house of Simon the tanner, 
he lodged there. 

The working of the Spirit is manifested in the exercise of gifts; the gift of miracles, the healing of 
Aeneas, a man outside the Church; the raising of Dorcas, a disciple inside the Church. The gift of 
miracles is not the only gift of the Spirit to be found there. At the conclusion of the Corinthian chapter 
when the apostle was dealing with the subject of gifts, enumerating them, among other things he referred 
to "helps." That gift is illustrated in the case of Dorcas. That is the meaning of helps; to be quite simple 
and literal it means gifts of relief. When Dorcas was using her deft fingers to make garments, she was 
doing it in the power of that gift which the Holy Spirit had bestowed; just as surely as Peter raised 
Dorcas, and healed Aeneas, as the result of gifts bestowed by the Spirit. Much of the force of Christian 
testimony is lost in the world because we forget that such a gift as this is also of the Holy Spirit. In that 
Corinthian chapter the apostle gives two lists of the gifts of the Spirit, in the first part one and in the 
second part another; from the second some of those in the first list are absent, and in the first list some 
that are in the second are not named. If we refer to other lists in the New Testament of the gifts of the 
Spirit we shall find that no two are the same. All of which is of profound significance. What are the gifts 
of the Spirit? No man can answer. The Church to-day has gifts that she had not in the apostolic age. She 
had gifts in the apostolic age that she has not now. There are two master statements in the Corinthian 
letter; the Spirit "dividing to each one severally as he will"; and "God set the members each one of them 
in the body, even as it pleased him." We have no business to be wasting time wondering why we have 
not the gifts that the early Church possessed. He giveth as he will. If he withdraw the gift of healing 
which Peter had, I have nothing to do with it, but to be thankful that he still bestows the gift of helps. If 
we are tempted to think they are so different; that the one is so small, and the other so great, we are 
entirely wrong. While men are wondering and hankering after something that is more spectacular, more 
likely to make them notorious, they neglect the gifts of the Spirit which will make them helpful, and they 
are hindering the work of God. He gives as he will. If he does not to-day bestow certain gifts, he is 
always bestowing some. Let us take the gifts he gives, and use them, and not sigh for other gifts that are 
withheld in wisdom. This is the age of the Spirit. We are to act, not in imitation of the methods of the 
apostolic age, but in obedience to the present work and power of the Holy Spirit. When the Spirit of 
infinite wisdom, giving as it pleases him, bestows a gift upon a man, the simplest of them all according 
to the language of human, incompetent thinking; he makes his contribution toward the accomplishment 
of God’s purpose in the world by using that gift, rather than by sitting down and sighing for the 
possession of some gift not bestowed. It may be argued that the apostle finished that very chapter in 
Corinthians by saying "Desire earnestly the greater gifts," but if we read on, he also wrote, "And a most 
excellent way show I unto you," which was the way of love. Passing through the thirteenth chapter, and 
on into the fourteenth, we find that he distinctly announced his conviction that the gift of tongues is 
infinitely inferior to some of the simpler gifts which men have held to be of less value and of less 
importance. Let us attempt to free ourselves from these false divisions, as between great and small 
service, important and minor work. The member of the great Church of Christ who out of the welling 
love, of her heart for the poor and needy, sits in a Dorcas meeting making garments for the poor, is 
rendering service as sacred as that of the man who ministers to her in holy things. Let us have done with 
this false idea in the Church that the man who is notorious is great. The peril of life is that of being 
conspicuous. We are perpetually in danger of losing the very freshness of the Spirit, because of what 
men call great opportunities. Garments made by Christian women, members of the perpetual Dorcas 
Guild, contribute to the victories of the Christ, and the enterprises of the catholicity of the Church, quite 
as surely as the sermon and argument in defence of the Evangel. 

Let us take one other glance over the whole story, at that supreme matter, the victories of the Lord. It 
would be quite possible to imagine as the story is read, that we were back again in the Gospels. There is 
first the story o the healing of the body. How careful the apostle was in speaking to Aeneas to make clear 
what happened! "Jesus Christ healeth thee: arise, and make thy bed.” 



We hear again the very echo of the voice of Jesus. The appeal was to the will: Arise. The command was 
laid upon him to do in his healing what he could not apart from the healing, "Arise, and make thy bed." 
There was no condition of faith on the part of the man who was healed. It was a gift of healing bestowed 
without condition, except that he would rise. He was only asked to exercise his will, which was to 
express itself in walking. We go back again to the first verse of the book of the Acts, "The former treatise 
I made, oh Theophilus, concerning all that Jesus began to do and to teach." He said to a man, "Arise, take 
up thy bed and walk." He was still doing it through a member of his body, Peter the apostle. 

Then we come to the raising of the dead. Once again the picture is so like what Jesus did, that some of 
the ancient commentators have suggested that Peter did actually make use of the very words of Christ, 
for there is but a letter different. Jesus said, "Talitha cumi." Peter said, "Tabitha cumi." 

The question may be asked, How is it that men do not still raise the dead? Think again how rarely Christ 
raised the dead. It is recorded that he only did so on three occasions. What was the immediate purpose in 
his raising of the dead? In every case, the raising of the little damsel, the young man of Nain, and 
Lazarus, there is one answer. He raised them for the comfort of those that mourned. But every one he 
brought back, came back to suffering. The little damsel came back out of peace into turmoil; the young 
man came back out of eternal youth, to grow old; Lazarus came back out of infinite peace to conflict. 
Thank God he did not raise more; and we will not ask for our dear ones back. Notice what Peter did with 
Dorcas. He gave her back to the saints and widows. It is the same Lord of life on this side Pentecost as 
on the other; not Peter, not an apostle, but the same Christ. Why does he not heal so now? Why does he 
not raise the dead so now? The question can only be answered by himself. 1 decline to place any blame 
for the withholding of this gift upon the Church. I recognize that he is doing his work in other ways, and 
so my heart rests there. 

The last wonder of all in the victory of the Lord is not that of healing the sick, or raising the dead; but the 
spiritual emancipation of a disciple. Peter went and lodged with one Simon, a tanner. We know the 
abhorrence the Jew felt for a tanner, and the fact that the tanner was not allowed to follow his calling 
save at a set, legally denned distance from the city’s limits. But Peter went in to lodge with one Simon, a 
tanner. That is the victory of Jesus over prejudice. We go back again to a story on the other side of 
Pentecost, and see the Lord going in to lodge with the very kind of man that the Jew hated, the publican, 
Zacchaeus; as the Pharisees said in their technical cleanness, which was of the essence of pollution: "He 
is gone in to lodge with a man that is a sinner." Peter went in to lodge with one Simon, a tanner. It was a 
movement toward the larger vision, which was immediately to follow. 

So we leave the page of pictures, attempting to gather up the great conclusion. The communion of saints 
is created by the operation of the Spirit, and issues in the victories of the Lord. The operations of the 
Spirit are for the victories of the Lord through the communion of the saints. Once again the victories of 
the Lord follow the communion of saints by the operations of the Spirit. 

A threefold responsibility is suggested; that we cultivate the communion of the saints; that we do it by 
submission to the indwelling Spirit; and that the reason shall forever be, our desire to crown him Lord of 
all. 

Acts 10:1 

Ac 10:1-23 

WE now begin the study of a wonderful movement of inclusion. Here the door was opened to the 
Gentiles, and the first representative Gentile entered the Church. 

We cannot affirm that no other Gentile during the eight years since Pentecost had found his way to 
Christ. In all probability others had been brought to the sound of the Name, and to obedience to the claim 
of Christ. This, however, is the record of the particular case which arrested attention, provoked 



controversy, and finally brought the apostles and the Church to a recognition of the larger meaning of the 
work of Christ. 


In order to understand the wonder which was created by the conversion of Cornelius, we must appreciate 
certain facts. The Christian movement was distinctively Hebrew. Christ himself after the flesh was a 
Hebrew. His chosen apostles were all Hebrews. His ministry was exercised among Hebrews. Indeed 
there were occasions when he made that very evident in some of the things he said. That was the 
meaning of the almost strange word he spoke to one seeking soul: "It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread and cast it to the dogs." There were prophetic exceptions in the midst of his ministry; indeed, the 
one already cited was such an exception; for although he said that his ministry was exercised among the 
Hebrew people exclusively, he nevertheless granted to the seeking soul the blessing sought. All his 
ministry harmonized with his understanding that God’s intention in the Hebrew people was always that 
of reaching the people beyond that race; and so bringing blessing to them. Yet in order to understand the 
prejudices of the earliest members of the Christian Church, we must remember that Christianity was an 
outgrowth of Judaism, a development of Hebraism, and the early disciples had heard Jesus speak of God 
as the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob. He had distinctly told them that he had not come to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil it. He had insisted upon it in their hearing, that neither jot nor tittle of that 
law should pass till all was fulfilled. 

Beyond the Pentecostal effusion, the Church growth had been almost exclusively Hebrew. There may 
have been exceptions, as scattered disciples preached Christ here and there, and Gentiles had heard and 
obeyed. But the general movement had been Hebrew. The disciples in Jerusalem had not ceased to 
observe the worship of the Hebrews. They still gathered in the courts of the Temple. Peter was still 
observing the Hebrew habit of prayer even in Joppa. He went up at the sixth hour of the day, which was 
the midday hour for prayer. Even Cornelius, in Caesarea had adopted the forms of Hebrew method in his 
religious life, and observed the ninth hour, another Hebrew hour of prayer. 

There had, however, been a gradual approach to a wider understanding. The inclusion of Samaria was 
remarkable. When Philip reached Samaria and preached, and the news came to the apostles that the 
Samaritans had received the Word, there was an element of surprise in their attitude; but they recognized 
the movement as of God. 

Moreover there had been the definite reception into the fellowship of a Gentile who undoubtedly was a 
proselyte, in the case of the Ethiopian Eunuch. The future apostle to the Gentiles had been apprehended, 
had spent those lonely months or years in Arabia, had gone back to Jerusalem, had continued the 
ministry of Stephen to the Hellenist Jews, had been persecuted; and at the very time was in Tarsus of 
Cilicia. But so far, no Gentile, as entirely separated from Hebraism, had been admitted on apostolic 
sanction to the fellowship of the Christian Church. The admission of this man Cornelius rocked the 
Church to its very centre, threatening to divide it in twain. It was the beginning of a long-continued 
controversy, in the process of which the man now in Tarsus had to fight over and over again for the right 
of his apostleship, and for the larger ministry that he exercised. 

Our present study is preparatory, and is occupied with the story of two visions, and of a meeting between 
the men who had come from Caesarea and Peter in the house of Simon the tanner. In this study we shall 
not attempt to dwell upon the final significance of the vision which was granted to Peter, for he had not 
come to a full understanding of it in the house of Simon the tanner. That broke upon him later in the 
house of Cornelius. Let us then consider these two visions; as to the two men, and as to the two results 
produced. 

There is nothing whatever here to warrant the view that this man Cornelius was a proselyte in the full 
sense of the word. There were full proselytes, and proselytes of the gate; and the distinction was a very 
real one. Full proselytes of Judaism were such as submitted themselves entirely to all its rites and 
ordinances, were circumcized, and thus entered into all the privileges of the covenant people. Cornelius 
was not one of these. He may in all probability have been a proselyte of the gate, but such an one 
remained a Gentile in the thinking of the Hebrew. A proselyte of the gate was considered by the Hebrew 



as outside the covenant, outside the place of privilege; for he had not submitted to the ceremonial rites, 
and ordinances, even though he professed sympathy with the one master-idea of the Hebrew religion, 
that of its monotheistic philosophy. We know certainly that Cornelius was a Roman soldier. He may 
have been a patrician or a plebeian. There was a great Roman family of the Cornelian patricians; and 
there was also a great family of enfranchised slaves, Cornelii, for an emperor had enfranchised a number 
of slaves, and had given them his own name. This man may have been of one or the other family; which, 
we cannot tell. 

His religion arrests us. He was a centurion serving under Herod Agrippa, the representative of Roman 
power in that district. Stationed with his cohort at Caesarea, he was thus the representative of Rome for 
the quelling of tumults if they arose, for the insistence on order; a part of Rome’s great police force. He 
was an officer, moreover, of the Italian band, that is of a band made up of soldiers from Rome, entirely 
outside the influence of Judaism. He was a man of faith, faith in the one God, which he expressed in his 
life. He was devout in all the full and rich sense of that word. His faith in God was expressed in his gifts, 
for he gave alms to all the people. His faith in God was expressed supremely in his prayer, for he was a 
man who prayed alway. Here then was a man outside the ancient economy, very largely uninfluenced by 
it in all probability in the earliest days of his life; himself a Roman, a centurion, of the Roman cohort, 
saturated with Roman ideas and ideals of government; and a man of faith in the one God, expressing his 
faith in the devotion of his life, in his almsgiving, in his prayer. Moreover he was a man whose godliness 
was such that the whole of his household had been influenced thereby. To go a little ahead of our present 
paragraph, we find that revealed in a remarkable way. When the angel visitation came to him, he called 
into conference "two of his household servants, and a devout soldier of them that waited on him 
continually." Those under him shared his faith. This is a remarkable picture of a little household 
governed by a godly man outside Hebraism. This man Cornelius stands out, an interesting and unique 
figure, not to be accounted for as we first meet him, by Christianity, or by Judaism. He is an evidence of 
the truth to which John draws attention in the introductory chapter of his Gospel, that there is a "light that 
lighteth every man.” He is an illustration by contrast of the truth to which Paul draws attention in the 
Roman epistle when he charges the Gentiles with this peculiar sin, that they held down the truth in 
unrighteousness; that is, that they had not obeyed the light they had; that whereas in the creation they 
might verily see the Divinity and the wisdom of God, instead of following that light and worshipping 
God, they worshipped the creature more than the Creator, made to themselves images and worshipped 
these. There was the Gentile sin. But here was a man standing in contrast to that description, one who 
had been true to the light that was within him. He had followed it, yielded himself to it, and had become 
a worshipper of the one true living God. 

But he had not passed into the fullness of life or of light. He also needed Christ. He also needed spiritual 
enduement. That is the key to the situation. The most remarkable thing about this story is the wonderful 
character of Cornelius before he became a Christian. Just as Jesus said, "Ye must be born anew" not to a 
man vile and contemptible and notorious in vulgar sin; but to Nicodemus, the highest product of 
Judaism, the man who, sincere and true and devout and enquiring, was seeking the teaching of every 
messenger from heaven; so also here, the first Gentile admitted into the recognized fellowship of the 
Christian Church was a Gentile who had come as far as he could, apart from the evangel. There is no 
suggestion that in the mind of the Spirit, and presently in the mind of the Christian apostle, or in the 
mind of those early Christian thinkers, Cornelius was all he might be. Had there been no Christ, no 
evangel, had he never heard the message, then he would have been judged by the light he had, and his 
obedience to it; but he needed the fuller light, and his obedience to the early light was the condition upon 
which the angel came to him and said: thy prayers and thine alms are gone up for a memorial before 
God. And now send men to Joppa, and fetch one Simon. He shall tell thee what to do; the other things 
waiting for thee, and the larger life opening its doors before thee. 

To return to Joppa. Let us notice the other man, Peter. In all likelihood he might have said with Saul of 
Tarsus, that he was "a Hebrew of Hebrews," of pure Hebrew parentage. The prejudices of the past were 
still strong within him. He had seen something wider. Illuminated by the Holy Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost, he had interpreted the fact of the coming of the Spirit when he had said to the listening 
multitudes, "This is that which hath been spoken through the prophet Joel." He had declared that the 



Spirit should be poured upon "all flesh." That little phrase is the most inclusive possible; "all flesh." Had 
he yet come to full understanding of the significance of the thing he himself had said? It is very unlikely. 
In our previous study we left him in the house of Simon the tanner; and that in itself was an evidence of 
the fact that prejudice was being broken down. Prior to his coming to Christ, and his baptism of the 
Spirit, Peter, the Hebrew, would not have lodged in the house of Simon the tanner. The trade of the 
tanner was held in such supreme contempt that if a girl was betrothed to a tanner without knowing that 
he followed that calling, the betrothal was void. A tanner had to build his house fifty cubits outside the 
city. But this man Peter’s prejudices were so far broken down that he was content to lodge in the house 
of Simon a tanner; assuredly in the house of a man who loved Christ, a fellow-disciple. The first 
outworking of prejudice was gone; and yet it was still in his heart. He still thought of Hebraism as so 
Divine, that its rites must be submitted to by those who were coming into the larger life from the Gentile 
world. It was necessary that he, and those associated with him, should discover the fact that the old 
economy had been swept away by fulfilment; and that now without rite, ceremonial, or ordinance of 
Hebraism, men might come into living relationship with Christ. 

So the two men are seen; one in Caesarea, the product of the light that the Gentile had apart from 
Judaism; and one in Joppa, a man who had been brought up in Judaism, had been brought into relation 
with Christ, but had not yet come to a full understanding of the glory of the light in which he lived, of the 
power of the life which was throbbing through his own soul. 

Let us now turn to the visions that came to these men. To Cornelius it was an open vision, a definite and 
actual visitation. To this man, an angel came in the hour of his meditating. That which is of supreme 
importance is not the presence of the angel, but what he said. In the angel’s message to this man 
Cornelius, there was a recognition of everything that had gone before. "Thy prayers and thine alms are 
gone up for a memorial before God." Here the truth of a subsequent statement that "God is no respecter 
of persons" is made manifest. The angel came to an uncircumcized Gentile, with no part in the fleshly 
covenant, with no privileges within Hebraism. It was an object lesson not only to Peter, but for all time. 
In the words of the angel there was a recognition of the past, no word of blame, no word that charged 
him with sin, but a recognition of the fact that he had been true to the light he had received. "Thy prayers 
and thine alms are gone up for a memorial before God." 

But the angel brought not only recognition, but instruction. "Send men to Joppa, and fetch one Simon, 
who is surnamed Peter: he lodgeth with one Simon a tanner, whose house is by the seaside." In the word 
of the angel we have a revelation of the line of Cornelius’ prayer. He shall tell thee what to do. That 
surely implies that Cornelius was anxious, was enquiring, that he had come to some place of perplexity 
in his life. It may have been he was hesitating as to whether he would become a proselyte, and enter into 
that religion; for he had discovered that the God of the Hebrew was a mighty God. It may have been that 
he also had come under the influence of Philip, and the wonderful preaching that had made its way 
through Samaria and Judea. It may be he was wondering whether he could enter into fellowship with that 
Christ whom Philip had preached, save through Judaism. It may be that this actual problem was in his 
mind which was confronting the Church. Be all that as it may, the fact remains that to this man, sincere 
and enquiring, the angel came, recognizing his sincerity, and indicating the line of progress. 

In our return to Joppa we have an entirely new vision, no longer objective, but wholly subjective. Peter 
had gone to the housetop at the hour of prayer, and there is a human touch in the story; he was very 
hungry, and fell into a trance, into a condition of ecstasy, for that is the meaning of the word. While in 
that condition he saw the vision. To Cornelius an angel came; to Peter a vision was granted, while he 
was in a state of trance. As this Jew looked at that vision he saw a strange vessel in the form of a great 
canvas, filled with all kinds of animals. There would necessarily be the revulsion of the Hebrew against 
them. Then a voice sounded, "Rise, Peter; kill and eat.” His answer rendered, "Not so, Lord," is hardly 
emphatic enough. It is not distinctively Petrine. To translate bluntly, this is what he said: "Lord, by no 
means!" He is the same man we knew in the Gospel, the man who said, "That be far from thee, Lord,” 
"Thou shalt never wash my feet." By no means, Lord, I have never eaten anything common or unclean. 
That was the Hebrew speaking. Then came this remarkable word to him, "What God hath cleansed, 
make not thou common.” The voice did not say, "What God hath cleansed that call not thou common"', 



but "make not thou common ," which is a far stronger word. The idea conveyed was that of the cleansing 
of all, and therefore the putting away forevermore of those ceremonial limitations which had cursed the 
Hebrew religion. Do not make common, do not defile by your attitude toward it, that which God hath 
cleansed. We are no longer to speak of animals as unclean, and put them into a place of degradation, if 
God has cleansed them. We may naturally enquire if the Divine commandments regarding certain foods 
have been abrogated. So far as the commandments against certain forms of animal life were ceremonial, 
they are swept away; but so far as they were laws of health, they abide. It should, however, be 
remembered that the laws of health in that land and in this may be different. The general health law of 
Hebraism is that of Christianity; that the body must be cared for as the property of God, and nothing be 
eaten or drunk which harms it, and makes it an unfit instrument of the spirit. That tabulation of clean and 
unclean has now passed away forever; but the law of health abides. This is what astonished Peter. He had 
no right to call them unclean, for they were cleansed. Something had taken place in the history of 
religion, that revolutionized all the habits and methods of religion. Henceforth men were not to make 
anything profane which God had now taken within the circle of that which is sacred. 

So the two results are seen. In Caesarea there was conference between the centurion and his trusted 
servants, two of them household servants and one a soldier. There followed the obedience of faith, and 
Cornelius is seen waiting, while the men take their journey of thirty miles, tarrying perhaps for a night at 
Appolonias. In Joppa we see this man Peter, in his perplexity and his open-mindedness. While Peter 
pondered there on the housetop, the Spirit spoke to him. This was no longer a vision, nor an ecstasy. This 
is one of those almost amazing declarations of this book, revealing the intimacy between those early 
disciples and the Holy Spirit. To this man, with all his prejudices, and his magnificent loyalty the Spirit 
said, "Behold, three men seek thee. But arise, and get thee down, and go with them, nothing doubting." 
There was no explanation of the vision yet. Peter was now about to tread an unknown pathway, he was 
coming to new revelation. He was peiplexed with the vision, but the solution awaited him. In order to 
discover the solution of this perplexing vision, he was commanded not to be afraid. Then with the 
perplexing vision in his mind, and the voice of the Spirit in his soul, he heard the cry of the men outside 
that Eastern house, and he went down and said, "Behold, I am he whom ye seek: what is the cause 
wherefore ye are come?" They then delivered their message, and "he called them in, and lodged them.” 

This is a great picture. The house of a tanner; and inside it, the tanner himself, the apostle of Christianity, 
two household servants who are Gentiles, and a soldier. They all stayed together that night. The unifying 
Spirit, breaking down barriers, sweeping out prejudices, was at work more powerfully than those men 
knew. When the traveller visits Joppa to-day he is still shown the house of the tanner. There it stands, the 
waters lapping the shore close by. I think angels watched that house that night, with the despised tanner a 
fellow-disciple, the great apostle, the three Gentiles as they lodged there. 

As Peter had not yet come to an understanding of his vision we postpone that consideration, confining 
ourselves to Cornelius, and the general values of the study. All that Cornelius was, resulted from his 
obedience to the light he had received. But all that was preparatory. Because he walked in the light that 
had come to him, he was led presently into fuller light. 

The general values of this story are those of its revelation of the progress of the Divine movement, and of 
the mosaic of details. Every detail is part of the larger whole. Two men are thirty miles apart. They must 
be brought together. In order that they may meet, while Joppa is busy with its trade, and Caesarea with 
its great shipping interests, and will know nothing of what is going on; God within the shadows keeping 
watch above his own, sends the angel to Caesarea, and grants the ecstatic trance in Joppa. Thus they 
were brought together. Presently as the result of that meeting, the infant Church, with its lingering 
prejudices, will be compelled to a recognition that in Christ there is neither Jew nor Gentile; that the 
Christian movement includes all who come through faith in Christ, into fellowship with him; and before 
its onward march pride and prejudice must forever give way. 

Acts 10:23 


Ac 10:23-48 



IN this paragraph we have an account of the things resulting from the two visions: the vision of an angel 
which came to Cornelius openly; the vision of Peter, which came in the form of a trance. 


The vision of Cornelius was objective, and needed no explanation, for the instructions given to the 
Gentile soldier were perfectly clear and definite. All that was necessary was that Cornelius should obey, 
and discover the issues of the revelation. That of Peter, on the other hand, was subjective, and needed 
interpretation. Herein then we have an account of what followed the visit of the angel in the case of 
Cornelius; and the interpretation of the trance, which was granted to Peter. 

In the meeting between these two men, the detailed story of which is told in this passage, there was 
mutual value. Peter’s visit, and the message he delivered, explained to Cornelius the reason of the 
angel’s visit. Cornelius’ experience explained to Peter the meaning of the trance. When this Jew, who 
was Christian also, came into the household of Cornelius, and saw all the things that happened there, he 
understood the vision that had come to him on the housetop in Joppa. We shall first consider the story, 
and therefrom attempt to learn the lessons. 

The story may be divided into three parts. First there was the enquiry. Peter, arrived at the house of 
Cornelius, said, "I ask with what intent ye sent for me?" The second part of the story gives the evangel. It 
is found in the address which Peter commenced to deliver, for as we shall see, he did not finish it. The 
third part of the story deals with the enduement, as it tells of the coming of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Gentiles. 

The company who journeyed for those thirty miles from Joppa to Caesarea was composed of ten men; 
the three who had been sent, — two household servants and a soldier; the apostle himself; and six men 
whom he took with him — Christian Jews, who are designated as "they of the circumcision." In the 
taking of these men, there is detected the anxiety of Peter, his wonder, and his perplexity. He had seen 
the vision; some gleam of light had broken upon his mind, and he was quite conscious that the journey 
toward the house of the Gentile was an entirely new movement; so he took with him six brethren, 
Hebrews, who were Christians. 

The company waiting for them consisted of Cornelius, and his kinsmen and friends. When Peter arrived, 
Cornelius did him obeisance. The word "worship" there must not be misinterpreted. It simply declares 
that Cornelius gave him full honour, according to the custom of the East. Peter’s refusal becomes more 
significant when we see it was not an act of worship, but merely an act of obeisance. There was surely 
dawning upon him the great truth, "I myself also am a man.” In that word in which he refused the 
obeisance, he recognized the manhood of Cornelius. 

Peter then declared in the presence of the company his difficulty in coming. He told them how contrary it 
was to law and tradition and custom for a Jew to enter the house of a Gentile and eat; and in that 
statement we see his lingering prejudice. He still described himself as a Jew, as an apostle of Jesus 
Christ; but he had not come to the full consciousness of what Christianity really meant, or he would 
never have said such a thing. Cornelius answered his enquiry by repeating the facts of the story which 
have been considered in our last study, of the visit of the angel to him. 

Peter’s address commenced with that preliminary word: "I perceive that God is no Respecter of persons, 
but in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him." He then 
proceeded to deliver his message. He began by admitting that the word which he had to declare, was a 
word committed to Israel, but in the parenthesis, "He is Lord of all," he revealed the fact that he was 
coming, as he stood there in the midst of those circumstances so new and strange to him, to a fuller 
understanding of the meaning of Christianity. The word was sent to the children of Israel. The preaching 
of peace by Jesus Christ was to the children of Israel. But the uttering of the words, "He is Lord of all," 
shows that the light was breaking upon his spirit, and he was coming to the fuller understanding of the 
meaning of his Master’s work; and consequently of the Church’s responsibility. In the study of these 
discourses of the New Testament, those of Peter, or of any of the apostles, we are always impressed with 



the wonderful way in which they covered the whole ground of the work of Jesus. Mark the things that he 
now said. He made passing reference to the baptism of John, to the message of the forerunner and herald. 
He then named the Lord, by that familiar phrase Jesus of Nazareth, which set him on the common level 
of everyday life. He next distinguished him from all the men among whom he placed him, by the 
remarkable declaration that God anointed him with the Holy Spirit, and with power. He then told the 
story of his public ministry, "Who went about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil; for God was with him." He then referred to his crucifixion, "Whom also they slew, hanging him on 
a tree"; and immediately as was the custom of apostolic preaching, he illuminated the Cross by the 
Resurrection, "Him God raised up the third day, and gave him to be made manifest.” Again, he is "the 
Judge of quick and dead," not merely the Judge who is to sit upon a throne in some dim and distant time 
as the Judge of the dead; but the Judge to-day, the Criterion of conduct, the One before Whose bar men 
are forever standing. Finally he proclaimed the great and gracious message of the evangel, "Through his 
name every one that believeth on him shall receive remission of sins." 

In the declaration of the evangel Peter was careful to emphasize the fact that it was witnessed. "We are 
witnesses of these things." He used that expression twice, and around the two occasions he grouped the 
essential notes of the mission of Jesus. Witnesses of his life and death; of the anointed Man, the 
beneficent ministry, and the violent death. Witnesses of his resurrection and supremacy; the resurrection 
itself was so definite, that they sat and ate and drank with him; his supremacy was revealed in the fact 
that he had charged them to declare his Gospel. Finally he said that to him the whole of the prophets 
gave witness. 

But the speech of Peter was interrupted. He was not allowed to finish. As he spoke, there fell on those 
assembled Gentiles the selfsame gift that the disciples had received at Pentecost. The evidence was in the 
gift of tongues; glad and ecstatic utterances of praise, not necessarily in different languages, for there is 
no reference to such. The gift of tongues is not only to be interpreted by the second chapter of the Acts, 
but also by the first Corinthian letter. It was the gift of praise. Mark the words, "They heard them speak 
with tongues, and magnify God." The same effect was produced upon these Jewish Christians from 
Joppa which had been produced upon the Hebrew crowd in Jerusalem. They were amazed as they 
listened to the utterances of praise, to the glad words that magnified God. They heard these men with 
loosened tongues giving utterance to the fact of the new life which had come to them. Observe that these 
men received the gift of the Holy Spirit before baptism in water, without the laying on of apostolic 
hands. Some had received the Spirit because the apostles laid their hands on them. Some had received 
the gift of the Spirit after water baptism. Here was another irregularity, and the value of this story of the 
Acts of the Apostles is that it is forevermore revealing the fact that "The wind bloweth where it will." 

The Spirit interrupted the apostle in his discourse, falling upon the listening men and women, when they 
had heard enough of the message to believe into the Christ. So the Spirit fell; and they of the 
circumcision were amazed as they heard them magnify God. 

What are the supreme lessons that this story teaches? We will confine our answer entirely to those of the 
enquiry and the evangel. They may be at once indicated by three points in the narrative. Peter first said, 
"Unto me hath God showed that I should not call any man common or unclean." That is the first lesson 
of value. Again, "I perceive that God is no Respecter of persons; but in every nation he that feareth him, 
and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him." That is the second lesson. The third lesson is that of 
the suggestiveness of the interrupted speech of the apostle. 

In the words, "Unto me hath God showed that I should not call any man common or unclean" we find the 
first significance of the vision, as they reveal Peter’s understanding of the meaning of the vision of the 
vessel let down, with all kinds of animals therein, which he was ordered to rise, and slay, and eat. In that 
moment the apostle came to an understanding of the truth that in the Christian economy there was to be 
no race superiority, and no religious superiority: "That / should call no man common or unclean." Who 
was the speaker? He was first of all a man who from birth, naturally, and in some senses perhaps 
properly, had been proud of his race; a man who, passing away from Judaea into any other country, 
would everywhere, whatever other men had thought, have been in his own heart proud of his national 



relationship; a man who looked upon himself as of a superior race to all others. Now God had said to 
him that this was to be so no longer; that there is no race superiority. 


But the speaker was by religion originally a Hebrew; and at the moment a Christian. Yet Peter was not to 
consider his religion as a Jew superior to the religion of Cornelius. Peter was also to remember that his 
religion as a Christian gave him no right to call any man common or unclean. 

How far has the Church understood this fact? How far have we learned that lesson? Has our Christianity 
taught us that our race relationship gives us no superiority in the world? Or do we not even yet imagine 
that God has a chosen people, and that people the Anglo-Saxon race? It is an appalling heresy, which 
cuts the nerve of Christian work, which makes impossible full devotion to missionary enterprise. There 
is no race superiority, there are no inferior races. 

But even beyond that, more astonishing, and more unbelievable, it is true that the Christian preacher or 
teacher must call no man common or unclean. He has no right to look with contempt upon any man 
because he does not share his religious doctrine or creed. To change the word "unclean," and render the 
passage more literally: "God hath showed me that I should not call any man common or uncleansed." 

The remarkable thing about the word "common" is that it is the root, koinos, from which we derive our 
rich word koinonia, fellowship. "God hath showed me that 1 should not call any man common." Here is a 
strange and apparent contradiction. There is no finer explanation of the word than that of its use in the 
beginning of this book, "having all things in common.” That means the ending of all degrees, the 
breaking down of all castes, the coming to a realization of the unity of life. That is the true idea of the 
word. But Peter said, "God hath showed me that 1 should not call any man common." In that statement 
we have an instance of the false use of the word. The Gentile is common clay; we are a spiritual 
aristocracy! So the Hebrew had said for generations; and so says the Christian Church altogether too 
often at the present hour. The man outside is common, not within the sacred circle, shut off from 
privileges. Peter said God had taught him that he should call no man common, outside the circle. 

How is that false conception of the meaning of the word "common," to be corrected? By a discovery of 
the fact that all men in the sight of God, for some wonderful reason occupy the same position. Let us go 
back to the vision. There was the vessel let down, containing all kinds of animals. Peter, commanded to 
slay and eat said, "Lord, by no means, 1 have never eaten anything that is common or unclean." The 
answer was, "What God hath cleansed make not thou common." In that word there was a recognition of 
the fact that there was a process by which the thing that was unclean had been made clean. In the infinite 
and mysterious and overwhelming economy of the grace of God, by the Cross of the Christ, the whole 
race is redeemed. The race is not saved. The New Testament makes a clear distinction between salvation 
and redemption. Salvation is always referred to as following the act of faith; redemption never. 
Redemption is independent of faith. Upon the brow of every man there is the sign of the Cross; and on 
every human life there rests the sacred enduement of the mystery of sacrifice, — God’s sacrifice wrought 
out into visibility by Calvary. This man came at that moment to the recognition of the fact that he had no 
race superiority, that all questions of race were swept away as by a flood, submerged in the new fact that 
men everywhere are redeemed, and that therefore there is no common man, in the false sense of the 
world. 

That is the Christian outlook. Paul declared the same truth when he said, "There can be neither Jew nor 
Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, there can be no male and female: for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus." By the side of that great passage we might put one of the prayers of the Talmud, which Paul had 
doubtless said every day for years, "Oh God, I thank thee that I am not a Gentile, that 1 am not a slave, 
that I am not a woman." Humanity in the sight of God stands on redemption ground; and when we 
perpetuate within the Church of God our race prejudices, or when we show to the world our race 
prejudices; and imagine that God is caring for the elect inner circle, and is careless about the vast 
multitudes, then we violate the first principle that this great lesson teaches. 

The second lesson is but the enlargement of the one idea or one truth included within the first. Peter said, 
"I perceive," and the word is one that indicates the coming to a clear comprehension. It is the very word 



Paul used about his conversion when Christ apprehended him. Here it is used in the realm of the mind. It 
indicates the sudden grasping of ideas. He had come to a new view, to a larger understanding, fresh light 
had broken in upon him. "I perceive that God is no Respecter of persons." Those familiar with the Greek 
New Testament remember that "Respecter of persons" is one word, and that a very suggestive one. I am 
not sure that it is not a playful word, with a touch of satire in it; that Peter had now come to such 
revelation of God’s attitude as to use the word, "1 perceive that God is no Accepter-of-a-face." Imagine a 
Jew saying that; the Jew who had thought that his very face was the hall-mark of Divine election. Now 
he said, God is no Respecter-of-a-face. Of course it means infinitely more than that; it means all that the 
thought suggested to a Jew. "But in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is 
acceptable to him." That is not the same verb. It is a stronger one; carrying with it the idea of closer 
relationship with men everywhere, who walk in the light they possess. Men that fear him, work 
righteousness. The apostle did not mean to say that man is received upon the basis of his morality. God 
has cleansed, and God’s reception of the race is based upon the passion of God, as wrought out in the 
Cross, according to this great evangel. But no man is to be saved because he understands the doctrine of 
the Atonement. He is saved, not by understanding it, but because he fears God, and works righteousness. 
Oh, the glad and glorious surprise of those ultimate days when we find that there will be those who 
walked in the light they had, and wrought righteousness, and were acceptable to him; not because of their 
morality, but by the infinite merit of the Cross, and by the fact that they yielded themselves to the light 
they possessed. The sin of the Gentile is not that he does not believe the thing of which he never heard. It 
is that he holds down the truth which he knows, in unrighteousness. This was the great advance for Peter. 
He had not quite cut loose from the old prejudices. Paul had to withstand him one day a little later on. 
This story is not merely the story of the emancipation of a man, it is light for the Christian Church to the 
end of time. 

Finally in chapter eleven, Peter in telling the story in Jerusalem, of this visit to Cornelius, said, "As 1 
began to speak, the Holy Spirit fell on them.” {Ac 10.15 } One can imagine when Peter reached this point, 
that he had but laid down the lines of his address and indicated the outstanding facts, and that he was 
intending to elaborate them; but his was an interrupted speech. But it was yet a complete speech; 
complete in its matter, for it spoke of Christ only, fully, and clearly. It was complete in its method. It was 
a message delivered in obedience to the instruction of the Spirit, for the Spirit had said, "Go with these 
men, nothing doubting." It was a message delivered by a witness, one who in his own life knew of the 
power of the things he spoke. It was a message accompanied by the Spirit, and at the very moment when 
the things of Christ had been presented by this Spirit-filled man to the multitude, the work was done. 

To read that address and note its interruption, and the sudden falling of the Spirit upon its hearers is to be 
rebuked. We labour so hard to make the Gospel plain. We so constantly imagine that it is necessary for 
us not to preach Christ only, but to defend Christ, and vindicate Christ, and explain Christ. We leave so 
little room in our preaching and teaching for this cooperative ministry of the Holy Spirit. It is a great and 
sacred ministry to speak only and briefly of the ministry of the Christ. As we do so the Spirit himself will 
carry the message, fall upon the multitudes; and the work of bringing men into fullness of life be 
accomplished. 

Acts 11:1 

Ac 11:1-30 

THIS chapter falls into two parts. The first eighteen verses are almost exclusively occupied with a 
recapitulation of the story told in chapter ten; the last twelve deal with the growth of the movement 
among the Gentiles. It is only necessary to note the first part of the chapter, as to its connection with 
what follows, in order to see how it prepares the way for that wider and most remarkable movement 
which commenced at Antioch. 

The report reached Jerusalem that the Gentiles had received the Word of God, and the attitude of the 
apostles toward the news is indicated in the declaration that they "contended with" Peter, not for 
preaching the Word to the Gentiles, but for eating with them. In the previous chapter, at the twentieth 



verse, these words occur, "Arise, and get thee down, and go with them, nothing doubting: for I have sent 
them." Such was the word of the Spirit to Peter on the housetop in Joppa. Again, In this eleventh chapter, 
at the twelfth verse, Peter says, "And the Spirit bade me go with them, making no distinction." The verb 
"contended with them" is exactly the same as that translated in those two passages, "nothing doubting," 
and "making no distinction." The word doubting is an insufficient word. The Spirit of God commanded 
Peter to go with these men, without wavering, without discrimination, without making distinction. When 
he came to Jerusalem the brethren there did this very thing. They discriminated with him, debated with 
him, contended with him; and he told them that the Spirit had charged him to go with these men doing 
nothing of the kind. It is quite evident that these men in Jerusalem were passing through the mental 
experience through which Peter had passed. It was perfectly natural that he should waver, that he should 
discriminate, as between Gentiles and Hebrews; but the Spirit had charged him to make no such 
distinction, to go without wavering or contention. When he came to Jerusalem he found that the apostles, 
his brethren, were experiencing the same mental difficulty. They were making distinctions between 
themselves and the Gentiles. In a word, they were doing what the Spirit had charged Peter not to do. In 
order to help them, he told them the story of the experience through which he had passed, and by which 
he had been delivered from making such distinctions. He told the story of his visit to the house of 
Cornelius, told how before he had delivered the message he had intended to deliver, before he had fully 
declared to them all that which was in his heart, while he yet spoke, without his intervention, not by the 
laying on of hands, not even as the result of his interpretation, nor in answer to his intercession, the Holy 
Spirit fell on the men who listened. Having told his story to the brethren in Jerusalem, Peter said — and 
the whole matter was summed up in his enquiry — "Who was I, that I could withstand God?" 

The wisdom and graciousness of the Jerusalem brethren were manifested in the fact that when he said 
this, they held their peace; their contending was over. They could not deny the evident activity of God 
himself, by which the Spirit had been poured upon these Gentiles; and therefore they could no longer 
argue for difference or distinction or discrimination. They praised God that the Gentiles also were to 
receive like gifts with themselves. 

All this prepared the apostles in Jerusalem for cooperation with the wider movement, and now therefore 
we may turn immediately to the last twelve verses of the chapter. This paragraph falls into four clearly 
marked sections. In verses nineteen to twenty-one we have an account of the initiation of this new 
movement. In verses twenty-two to twenty-four we see the confirmation of the movement by the apostles 
and the Church at Jerusalem. In verses twenty-five and twenty-six is contained the story of the 
consolidation of the work. In verses twenty-seven to thirty we see the cooperation of the new with the 
old. 

The story of continuity is in the nineteenth verse. The outstanding words to note are these: "scattered" 
through "tribulation." That is the beginning of the new work. Surely God works in ways we never would 
have chosen. The next words that arrest the attention are these: they "travelled ... speaking." This 
passage is rich in words descriptive of the methods by which the early disciples witnessed. It contains no 
less than four Greek words, and every one of them is significant. This is the word for simple speech, the 
common harangue, or conversation of travelling people. They travelled, speaking the Word, not 
preaching it in certain acceptations of that word, but talking it. Scattered through tribulation, these people 
passed through all the regions round about, travelling here, there, and everywhere; but they were careful 
to speak of this sacred thing of their life only to Jews. This method began when they martyred Stephen, 
and Hebrew opposition breaking out, believers were scattered by tribulation. If the saints are scattered, 
and if they are Spirit-filled, they do but scatter the seed of the Kingdom, which is the Word of God. 

We come in the next verse to the new departure. Men of Cyprus and Cyrene, reaching Antioch, began to 
preach. Now another word is employed, the word that is stamped upon the page of these New Testament 
stories, the word euaggelizo, the declaration of the evangel, the definite proclamation of the Gospel. 
These men of Cyprus and Cyrene began to preach the Gospel to Greeks. That was the new beginning. 
This had not been done before. Stephen had held disputation with Greek Jews, with the Hellenists in 
Jerusalem; but these men, reaching Antioch, having travelled there from Cyprus and Cyrene, talked, not 
to the Grecian Jews only, but to the Greeks. Antioch was wealthy and magnificent, and was described as 



one of the "eyes" of Asia, the third great city of the world at that time; Rome being first, and Alexandria 
second. Antioch was the residence of a Roman prefect and his court. It was also the place of a large 
Jewish colony. But it was supremely Greek. There was the grove of Daphne, and heathenism appeared in 
its most tempting and debasing form. It was of such magnificence, that its main street ran for four miles 
through the length of the city. These men from Cyprus and Cyrene preached there to Greeks; not in an 
obscure village, but in this great city, which for strategical purposes in the economy of God at that 
moment was more central and available than either Alexandria or Rome, and was free from the limitation 
imposed upon thinking by Hebraism in Jerusalem. 

The work in Antioch resulted from no immediate action of the apostles. These pioneers of the new 
missionary movement, these instruments chosen by the Spirit and sent to Antioch for the initiation of the 
larger fulfilment of the purpose of God, are unnamed. Speculation has been busy trying to name them. 
Surely such speculations miss the value of the fact that the names were not given. The teaching of the 
passage is that the Spirit of God ever moves out in new directions, apart from all officialism; a lesson 
which always needs to be borne in mind, forgetting which has often been our hindrance. Simple men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene, unnamed pioneers, travelling, found themselves in magnificent, voluptuous, and 
sinful Antioch; and they determined, without consultation with any one, to preach the Gospel not merely 
to the Jew, but to the Greek also. So began the new movement. 

The next few verses tell the story of the confirmation of that movement by Jerusalem. The report that the 
Gospel had been preached to Gentiles reached the apostles. They had been prepared, by Peter’s 
experience, for this report; and so they immediately sent Barnabas. Mark the wisdom of the choice. He 
was not an apostle, though the intimate of the apostolic band. He was a man of Cyprus; and men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene had begun this work in Antioch. Yet one cannot read this story without feeling that 
their sending of Barnabas was that of doubt. They had hardly reached Peter’s understanding that no 
distinction was to be made. 

But when Barnabas reached Antioch, he saw "the grace of God." There can be no question that when he 
came into the midst of the company of believing Greeks in Antioch, into the fellowship of those who had 
been gathered about these men of Cyprus and Cyrene, he detected the supreme spiritual evidences of the 
divinity of their work in the tone and temper of the men in the midst of whom he found himself. A little 
later on in this book we shall come to an occasion when Paul came to Ephesus, and missed such marks, 
and said in astonishment to the men, "Did ye receive the Holy Spirit when ye believed?" Barnabas, on 
the other hand, coming to Antioch found the evidences of grace, a new tone and disposition, evidences of 
joy, light, and happiness; all that which characterized the presence of the Spirit, and the grace of God. He 
gave these disciples no apostolic and authoritative instruction; but he exhorted them. This is yet another 
word, which is akin to the word Paraclete. It may also indicate the reason why the apostles gave this man 
his name, Barnabas; for he was a son of comfort, a son of exhortation. "He exhorted them all, that with 
purpose of heart they would cleave unto the Lord." 

Thus the work grew and developed. Barnabas is described, not in an official capacity, for he had none, 
but as to his character. He "was a good man, and full of the Holy Spirit and of faith." We saw in the first 
few verses that this movement was entirely apart from officialism; now we see that there was to be no 
schism in the body of Christ. The new movement was not to continue in separation from Jerusalem. The 
independent beginning was part of a spiritual unity, and that unity was manifested and maintained. In 
this visit of Barnabas to Antioch we see the linking of Jerusalem with Antioch, in the underlying 
inspiration and enduement of the Spirit. The work in Antioch commenced without Jerusalem; but 
Jerusalem and Antioch were united by the visit of Barnabas. Thus there was not merely the new 
departure in independence of Jerusalem; there was also the new sense of fellowship in interrelation with 
Jerusalem. 

Next in order we have an arresting picture: that of Barnabas leaving Antioch, not for Jerusalem, but for 
Tarsus. Years before, he had helped Saul to escape from Jerusalem when the Hellenists were persecuting 
him; and he had sent him up the country, and across to Tarsus. Since then Saul had been in Tarsus, 
probably travelling round the district, and preaching in Cilicia, but no details of such work are given. 



Now Barnabas went to seek him. It has been said that he knew where to seek him. The word suggests 
rather that he did not. Quite literally it says that he went to hunt him up. Saul had been waiting and 
preparing for greater work. Recognizing the fact that no ministry is complete in itself, that it must ever 
seek the cooperation of others; seeing in that centre of Antioch work that he could not do, Barnabas was 
heroic and Christly enough, to be obedient to the Spirit, and to seek for Saul. 

There, for one year at least, Saul was the assistant of Barnabas. They gathered with the Church, teaching. 
Here we have another word, which means quite simply teaching. As we look back on this work, we are 
impressed by that little group of people gathered together. Antioch would pass and perish with the 
running of the centuries; but that new movement, the inclusion of the Greek within the work of the Spirit 
through the Church of Christ, was destined to spread through all the neighbourhood, and eventually to 
capture the whole world. 

It was at Antioch that the disciples were first called Christians. Professor Lurnby has pointed out that the 
word is hybrid. It is a Greek word with a Latin termination. In that I think is evidence of the fact that it 
was a name given to these men by Antioch. It was certainly not chosen by the Jew; for to him Christian 
would have meant a man of the Messiah; and he would object entirely to that description of those of the 
Nazarene sect. It was certainly not a name chosen by the Christians themselves, for they designated 
themselves "disciples," "brethren," "those of the Way." It has been said that it was a nickname, and that it 
was given to them as a title of contempt. That may be so. In any case, the giving of the name in Antioch 
reveals two things. It shows first that Antioch recognized the Church no longer as a sect or part of 
Hebraism, but as a new society, which could not be named by Hebraism, but must be known by a name 
of its own. I think also that Antioch named these people by what Antioch saw in them. They were the 
people of the Christ, Whomsoever he might have been. It was of the Christ they spoke, of the Christ they 
sang, for the Christ they lived. 

In all this the free operation of the Spirit of God is again manifested. The man of the apostolic 
confidence, Barnabas, sought the man bom out of due season, Saul. Barnabas acted evidently upon his 
own initiative, and yet in response to the indwelling and guiding Spirit of God. On that action the seal of 
the Divine blessing was set, and their year’s work was formative and preparatory to the larger 
movements of which the rest of this book is the chronicle. 

In the last section, we see the enlarging cooperation. Agabus was a prophet. This is the first mention of a 
prophet in the New Testament economy, and the predictive element of the work was evidenced as this 
man foretold the coming of a great famine. 

The impressive fact, however, in this last paragraph is that of its revelation of the sense of unity. These 
Greeks had heard and believed in the Gospel; and there were evidences of the grace of God, which 
evidences Barnabas had seen. Barnabas and Saul had been teaching and instructing them, and they had 
been growing in grace. When therefore Agabus foretold the coming of the famine, these Christian men at 
once recognized that the famine would bring distress to the brethren in Judaea. Spontaneously they 
began to care for those brethren, not under the direction of the apostles, but out of that new life which 
has love at its heart. So important did they conceive the work of relief to be, that they set their two 
teachers apart for the carrying of their gifts to Jerusalem. This is a glorious and gracious revelation of the 
consciousness of oneness in the Spirit; obedience to prophecy, expressing itself in love; and love taking 
the practical form of definite help sent to those in Judea who would suffer most as the result of the 
coming famine. 

The true notes of development are revealed in this study. First there is the note of continuity. Every 
movement is the outcome of an earlier one. Secondly, there is the note of an absolute freedom. Every 
movement is a new departure. Thirdly there is the note of an unbroken unity. Every movement is part of 
one great whole. Finally there is the note of a perpetual variety. 


First, every movement is the outcome of an earlier one. Stephen’s martyrdom was Antioch’s 
opportunity. Through his martyrdom tribulation broke out, and the Christians were scattered, travelling 



everywhere, and coming at last to Antioch. In the economy of God we cannot see all the issues of the 
thing we suffer, or the thing we do to-day. When we imagine that we can, then we become restless. Or 
again, Peter’s vision became the Church’s eyesight. Or again, Saul’s apprehension on the way to 
Damascus was Antioch’s supply. Or again, Antioch’s spiritual blessing became Judaea’s material 
succour in the hour of famine. These things of God are all linked together. 

But again, every movement is a new departure. Mark the freedom. Men of Cyprus and Cyrene preached 
to Greeks. That was a new movement. The sending of Barnabas by the apostles was a new official 
action. The finding of Saul by Barnabas was an independent action. Some ecclesiastical courts to-day 
would have summoned Barnabas back to Jerusalem, to investigate. The collection for Judaea was 
spontaneous. The movement is always manifesting itself in a new way; linked to the preceding things but 
always independent. 

Then again, every movement is part of one whole. Mark the unity of it. We cannot better express this 
than by citation of Paul’s words written to Ephesus: "One Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God and 
Father of all, who is in all, and through all." That apostolic word is stamped upon this paragraph. One 
Lord is preached, whether it be by the travellers who talk, or by men of Cyprus and Cyrene who preach, 
or by Barnabas who exhorts, or by Agabus who prophesies. One faith is exercised, whether it be the faith 
of the men who first heard and believed, or the constant faith of the men who believing, obeyed, and 
allowed the Spirit to lead and guide them independently of all prejudice. One baptism is shared, the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. One God is glorified. These are the great things of unity; and they are the 
things of unity for the Church to-day. 

Finally there was a great variety of gifts; the apostolic gift, the evangelistic gift, the prophetic gift, and 
the pastoral gift. Paul enumerated these in that same passage in the Ephesian letter, "He gave some to be 
apostles, and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers." They are seen at 
work here in this new departure and new movement. There was also a variety of methods. Four or five 
words describe the method by which the Word was preached. 

In that paragraph we have the microcosmic revelation of true Christian work, and missionary 
development. Every new departure is a continuation of something which has gone before. No one can act 
in independence of Christ and his Church in work for Christ. No one man can win a soul. How many 
prayers, and long hours of patient teaching, and many other ministries, are needed to the making of one 
soul anew? How can we fulfil any Christian service that is not linked to the magnificent past? I believe 
in the holy catholic Church, and that every piece of work to-day is linked to the things that have gone 
before. But there must be freedom from the restraint of the past, freedom from the interferences of hoary 
and ancient traditions; for where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. There must also be absolute 
freedom. Every new departure is independent, in that it is under the impulse and inspiration of the Spirit, 
and is the test of the Church’s unity. The essential things of unity are not those of ecclesiastical 
management, or of human creeds. These are they. One Lord to be preached; one faith to be exercised; 
one baptism, that of the Spirit, to be received; one God to be glorified. In proportion as we come to a 
recognition of these underlying things we shall be able to sing truthfully: 

"We are not divided, 

All one body we, 

One in hope and doctrine, 

One in charity.” 

There are also varieties of gifts. The Spirit of God is still bestowing gifts. Men are still receiving gifts of 
the Spirit, for apostolic, pioneer work in distant lands; for prophetic declaration of God’s truth to their 
own age; for evangelistic calling of men to Christ; or for the patient teaching and training of the saints. 
The Spirit is with us yet, and the method of his operation is that of diversity, while he himself is the 
unifying life of the Church. 


Acts 12:1 



Ac 12:1-25 


THIS chapter is supremely interesting because with it Jerusalem, as the centre of the Church’s 
operations, passes out of sight. It only appears twice again in the history of this book; once as the 
meeting-place of the council which set the Gentiles free from all the obligations of Judaism; and once, 
when Paul revisited it, and for the saving of his life was compelled to seek the protection of the Roman 
power. 

It is also an interesting fact that the words in the seventeenth verse, "Peter departed, and went to another 
place," are the last concerning him in this history. In Galatians there is an account of his contention with 
Paul; and his letters were certainly written at a later date; but here he passes out of sight in Luke’s 
history. 

We have been tracing the story of the development of the work among the Gentiles. The outstanding 
facts in that development were: first the apprehension of Saul of Tarsus; secondly the vision of Peter, and 
the reception of Cornelius; and thirdly, the establishment of the new centre of operations in Antioch. 
Antioch will now become the centre, not Jerusalem. All those wonderful missionary journeys which 
remain to be considered, started from Antioch; and the returning apostles and missionaries reported 
there. It became God’s new centre for the fulfilment of the commission which Jesus gave to his disciples, 
that they should be witnesses unto him, not only in Jerusalem, Judaea, and Samaria, but also unto the 
uttermost part of the earth. 

The story contained in this chapter is quite simple and straightforward. The supreme interest is that of 
conflict between the godless theocracy and the new nation. Those terms need some definition. The term 
"godless theocracy" in itself is a contradiction. The nation of Israel was created by God in order to be a 
theocracy, a people governed, not by man, but by himself. To recall the facts of the history of Israel from 
Abraham, will be sufficient to illuminate the thought; — Abraham called, Abraham answering; the 
growth of the people, their organization into national life by the way of exodus from Egypt; the 
appointing of the leader and the lawgiver; the giving of the law, and the establishment of the ritual. 

These are but landmarks. Then there came an hour in which they said, — and mark the profound 
significance of the word, "Make us a king like unto the nations." In that hour God said to Samuel that 
they had rejected him from being King. That was the hour of their supreme failure. From that moment 
there was steady degeneration. God made the nation in order that all other nations might in it see the 
breadth, the beauty, the beneficence of the government of God. The nation was to be, not a monarchy, 
not a democracy, — and each is an equal tyranny, — but a theocracy, a God-governed people. Luke 
describes Herod as king. Those familiar with Paley’s "Horse Paulinas" will remember that he quotes this 
reference as proving the historic accuracy of Luke. This man Herod was king of the Jews, the first to 
bear the title for long time. He represented in his own person, as he acted on behalf of the nation, the 
theocracy without God. That is one side of this picture. 

On the other side was the new nation; and again the term may need explanation. It may be suggested that 
we substitute the word "Church," for nation; but in this connection I adopt that word "nation" from 
Peter’s definition of the Church as a holy nation. This reveals one side of truth concerning the Church 
which we are perpetually in danger of forgetting. I am inclined to think that the Church has most signally 
failed in that she has forgotten she is God’s theocracy, God’s nation. What is a nation? A nation consists 
of all those who live under one sole authority, and in mutual inter-relationships; and the Church in the 
will of God is not merely an elect race, not only a royal priesthood, not only a people for God’s 
possession, not only a people having a heavenly vocation that can only be fulfilled in ages yet unborn; 
that is all true, but she is also a nation, in the world for the same purpose for which the Hebrew nation 
was created, for the revelation to the world of the beauty, breadth, and beneficence of the Divine 
government. Here then, is the picture of that nation, with no earthly king, and without a parliament; but 
with one governing King. These two forces come into conflict in this chapter. The Church, the holy 
nation, will come into conflict with other of the world forces presently. She has been doing so ever since. 



Here, however, is the last clash of the conflict between the theocracy God-created, which had failed; and 
the theocracy God-created, which was yet upon its trial. 


In that way we will consider it; dealing with the opposition and defeat of the false; and the strength and 
victory of the true. Such division is based upon a recognition of the one central matter of the Kingship of 
God. For the realization and manifestation of that Kingship Israel was created. For the realization and 
manifestation of that Kingship the Church exists as to its earthly responsibility. The supreme matter in 
life is not the saving of man’s spirit; nor better dwellings. Those are parts of the supreme matter, which 
is the establishment of the Kingdom of God. Even that is a phrase which I sometimes think we have 
devitalized by using too commonly. What is meant by the establishment of the Kingdom of God? It 
means that the matter of importance for every soul, for every nation, for the world is that God should 
govern. The will of God was the master-passion in the life and ministry of Jesus. The ancient people of 
Israel was created a nation to realize that will, and to manifest it. The Church of God was created to 
realize it, and to manifest it. 

In noticing then the opposition and defeat of the false, our attention is necessarily fixed in the first place, 
upon this man Herod, Agrippa the first, a nephew of that Herod Antipas who murdered John, and a 
grandson of Herod called the Great, the murderer of the innocents at the time of the birth of our Lord. 
This man was of Roman habits, for he had lived in Rome for thirty years, the boon companion in every 
kind of vice of the son of an emperor. He was, however, strangely enough, even throughout those days of 
dissolute habits, a man having Jewish interests. It is confidently affirmed, and accurately undoubtedly, in 
contemporary history, that it was through his intervention that Caius was prevented from setting up an 
image of himself in the very Temple of God. He had always been interested in Jewish people. Josephus 
says of this man: 

"He loved to live continually at Jerusalem, and was exactly careful in the observance of the laws of his 
country. He therefore kept himself entirely pure, nor did any day pass over his head without its appointed 
sacrifice." 

It is impossible to read that without seeing that Josephus defended Herod, because of his sympathy for 
that which was purely Jewish. Then we must remember that there was Edomite taint in his blood, just as 
in the case of the Herod with whom Jesus came into contact. Finally, he was a man of Greek learning. 
Leaving Jerusalem, at the end of this campaign, he found his way to Caesarea, and set up a throne, and as 
Josephus tells us, sat thereon in glittering garments of silver, receiving the homage of the crowd until he 
received the homage which put him in the place of God. This was the man who now stretched forth his 
hand to vex certain of the Church. 

Luke tells us in this chapter that he "put forth his hands to afflict certain of the Church. And he killed 
James the brother of John with the sword. And when he saw that it pleased the Jews, he proceeded to 
seize Peter also." This man was preeminently a politician; one who had no strong antagonism to the 
Christian movement within his own country, but who had very little interest therein; a man who desired 
to retain his own position and footing, and who in order to do it, found it was necessary to hold the Jews 
and please them. So the last movement against Christianity by the organized nation of Israel, through the 
person of their king, was a political movement. 

All this is of no value save as it is set in the light of the fact that this was a people made for the 
exhibition of the Divine government. Here was their last king, the sycophant of a child of Roman 
voluptuousness, an Edomite, attempting for political purposes to retain Jewish power, supremely given 
over to all manner of Greek frivolity; and this man is the representative of the people whom God had 
created. This was the man who stretched forth his hand to vex the Church. 

In the activity of the opposition two things must be noted. First, James, the brother of John, was slain by 
the sword. He was surnamed by his Lord, Boanerges, a son of thunder, and only appears beyond the 
Gospel narratives in two places. He is named among the apostles who received the Holy Spirit on the 
Day of Pentecost, and again in this one sentence, as being murdered by Herod. That sentence reminds us 



of an occasion when he and John found their way to Christ, and said, "Grant unto us that we may sit, one 
on thy right hand, and one on thy left hand, in thy glory.” Our Lord said to them, "Ye know not what ye 
ask. Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink? or to be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized 
with?" And they said that they could, little knowing what they said. In that matchless and infinite grace, 
which is ever patient with his people, he did not laugh at them, but said with a tender note of loving 
sarcasm, which yet thrilled with infinite grace, "The cup that 1 drink ye shall drink; and with the baptism 
that I am baptized withal shall ye be baptized; but to sit on my right hand or on my left hand is not mine 
to give: but it is for them for whom it hath been prepared.” Now Herod stretched forth his hand to vex 
the Church, and slew James with the sword. So he was baptized with his Master’s baptism. And what of 
John? He lived on until the last of the apostolic band had crossed over. So we may be baptized with the 
baptism of fellowship in the sufferings of Christ by life, as well as by death. The opposition, however, 
fastened upon James, and then upon Peter, who was imprisoned and guarded, the intention being to bring 
him forth and slay him. 

Now mark the end of the opposition. It was entirely baffled. The empty prison was the end of it. In the 
fifth verse of the chapter we read, "Peter therefore was kept in prison: but prayer was made earnestly of 
the Church unto God for him.” There were the two forces at war. Peter kept in prison by Herod; a Church 
at prayer for him. "Simon, Simon, behold, Satan asked to have you, that he might sift you as wheat: but I 
made supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not." Mark the continuity of the Acts. Peter was kept in 
prison, but the Church prayed. The empty prison tells the sequel; the opposition failed, and the Church 
won. Herod left Jerusalem for Caesarea, in all likelihood in anger; and then within a few days, or weeks 
at most, there was the final manifestation of his supreme sin; rebellion against God. That final 
manifestation was the assumption of the functions of God. This is no distant story. These are living 
things to-day. If a man dethrone God he always makes himself God. If God do not occupy the throne of 
every life then man will assume for himself the very functions of Deity. So there was wrought out in the 
person of Herod Agrippa the sin that ruined a nation in the hour when he allowed a fickle shouting 
crowd to declare, "The voice of a god, and not of a man," and received homage as such. Swiftly and 
awfully the touch of the Divine wrath was upon him, and he gave up the ghost. 

Turn to the other side of this picture. There are three things to be noted in considering the strength and 
victory of the Church: first, the Divine government itself; secondly, the instruments made use of; and 
finally, the issue of the conflict. 

As this story is studied, two things impress us concerning the Divine government: first, the mystery of it; 
and secondly, its clear manifestation. It is impossible to read the story and declare that God’s 
government can be finally explained. Why did God permit James to be slain, and deliver Peter? Why did 
he allow Herod to arrest James and slay him; and then, to use the word that is always indicative of our 
human limitation, miraculously deliver Peter? There is no answer to these questions. I also have seen 
James slain when I thought we could not spare him. I also have seen a man full of fire and enthusiasm 
and force, removed swiftly and suddenly, by a way of pain; and I have said, What is God doing? His is a 
government which does not attempt to explain itself finally to watching men, but which manifests itself 
so that watching men cannot deny it. 

James is slain, and if men are in the midst of the troublous days when Herod is stretching out his hands, 
they will say they are coming to the crisis when they are powerless. God did not deliver James, but 
immediately afterwards he delivered Peter. That reveals the fact that if he can deliver Peter, he could 
have delivered James. There is infinite comfort in that; the comfort of the revelation of the fact that One 
who could deliver Peter, and in wisdom did so, was equally wise when he did not deliver James. Life can 
never be perfectly understood in the process of its living; we must wait. Just beyond the gleam and flash 
of the sword, and the overwhelming agony of the moment James came to the explanation. God doeth all 
things well; and the release of Peter illuminates the death of James, as we come to rest in the infinite 
wisdom of the Divine government. 


The instruments of the Divine government revealed in this chapter are two: first, a praying people; and 
secondly, ministering angels. A praying people that is the supreme thing, so far as human responsibility 



is concerned. Mark two things about these praying people. They prayed earnestly, and the word is a very 
strong one, "without ceasing" it is translated; "earnestly" is more accurate; but still better, they prayed 
"with agony." He was not released until the very night before execution. I think they prayed through all 
the day and night; one group gathered in the house of the mother of Mark, and perhaps others in other 
places. Herod Agrippa, pervert of Rome, with Hebrew national aspirations, an Edomite, and a Greek, 
cleverest of all the Herods in certain ways, stretched out his hand to vex the Church. What shall we put 
against this new force? A praying Church is against this force. 

But another thing about their praying is that they prayed doubtingly. That has been strenuously denied, 
but 1 think the story cannot be read without seeing it. When Peter knocked at the door, Rhoda, the girl 
with the sweet and fragrant name, heard his voice, and she forgot to open for very delight, and left him 
standing outside. When she came and said, Peter is without, they said, "Thou art mad." But they had 
been praying? Yes, and believing; and yet wondering how God could do it; and when the answer came 
they were surprised. Do not criticize them. I am thankful for the story. It cheers me in my praying. I pray, 
and God knows I believe in him, and I desire, and I wonder whether he can. If I challenge my unbelief, it 
vanishes. These people prayed earnestly and doubtingly, and yet that force of earnest, halting prayer was 
mightier than Herod, and mightier than hell. 

Then notice the ministry of angels. If we are tempted to say that does not happen now, I affirm that the 
only thing that does not happen is the smallest thing in the story. Peter did not know it was an angel who 
delivered him, and did not know he was out of the prison until the angel had gone. He thought he was 
dreaming, and it was not until the angel had taken him the length of one street and had departed, — to 
use the word of Luke, translated differently, — he collected himself together. He gathered up all the 
impressions, and then discovered that the Lord had delivered him. The only thing that does not happen 
now is the small thing, the material part of the story, the chains removed from the wrists, and the opening 
of a door. Those soldiers did not see that angel. There is an older story which helps us at this point. There 
was a servant who said to his master, Lo, my master, what shall we do? His master prayed, "Oh Jehovah, 
open his eyes." When his eyes were opened, lo, sweeping up the mountain he saw hosts of angels. It is 
not well that we should see them to-day, for this is not the age of sight; it is the age of faith. But they are 
here! Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake of them that shall inherit 
salvation? 1 still believe in angels, and many a prison door the angel opens still, and many an hour of 
darkness is illuminated by something that we do not understand. It is the ministry of the angels. The 
material manifestation may be denied to-day, but that only proves that we are living in a clearer spiritual 
atmosphere, for when the spirit must be instructed by the thing that appeals to the senses it is because 
men are in the twilight. In proportion as we rise into the larger and higher and fuller day, the material 
signs will pass; but it is still true that "the angel of Jehovah encampeth round about them that fear him." 

And how did this end? "And immediately an angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave not God the 
glory; and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost. But the Word of God grew and multiplied," in 
spite of kings and peoples and prisons. Then the chapter ends with the little part of the, great whole, a 
small touch, full of beauty. Barnabas and Saul are seen going over to Antioch. Behold Jerusalem for the 
last time; the whole of the godlessness manifested in Herod, who stretched out his hand to prevent the 
growth of this spiritual movement; and this victory of the new nation. The opposition ends in defeat. 

Who are these three men going off down that road? They have three hundred miles before they reach 
Antioch; Barnabas, Saul, and Mark. Herod is dead, but the Word of God is living; and the messengers 
are on the highroad. 

Let the story fling its light on present circumstances; on all oppositions, of kings, peoples, prisons. 

"Why do the nations rage, 

And the peoples imagine a vain thing? 

The kings of the earth set themselves, 

And the rulers take counsel together, 

Against Jehovah, and against his Anointed, 
saying. 



Let us break their bonds asunder, 

And cast away their cords from us. 

He that sitteth in the heavens will laugh: 

The Lord will have them in derision. 

Then will he speak unto them in his wrath. 

And vex them in his sore displeasure; 

Yet have I set my King 
Upon my holy hill of Zion." 

Do not treat that as ancient literature; it is the matin of the morning, it is the evangel of eventide. Sooner 
or later godlessness assumes the functions of God, and then immediately is blasted and broken. 

Let the light of this study fall, not only upon all opposition, but upon the people of his purpose. James is 
still slain, and Peter spared; or to take another illustration from the same story, a prison door that striving 
men cannot open, is opened without hands, and Peter passes through. A house door, that a maiden could 
open, Peter has to knock at, and then cannot open it. We are in the midst of these mysteries. God knows 
they are in our lives. Let us thank God that he who opens one door shuts the other; and the door he shuts 
is as great a beneficence as the door he opens. Prayer is still our one and only resource. Not federation 
even among ourselves, if we are prayerless; not policy or art, or cunning, but prayer is the resource of the 
Church; and angels are still ministering spirits; and the Word of God still grows and multiplies. 

Yet is there not a warning here? Israel, Jerusalem, Herod! Go back to the twenty-third chapter of 
Matthew, and listen again to the words of Jesus, "Behold, your house is left unto you desolate." There is 
a perpetual principle involved. For what is the Church created? If we fail, that word will be spoken to us 
as surely as it was spoken to Israel. 

Yet note the encouragement of it all. God, the Church, and the Word! Said Paul, when writing to 
Timothy near the end of his ministry, "I suffer hardship unto bonds, as a malefactor; but the Word of 
God is not bound. Therefore I endure all things." In the spirit of that government of God as revealed in 
our study, be it ours to work and toil, to suffer and to sing, until he calls us home by the swift and sudden 
call, or after the long day’s work is done; from the shadows of eventide into the light that never fails. 

Acts 13:1 

Ac 13:1-3 

THIS paragraph is a brief one, but of great importance. It may be spoken of as the watershed of this 
book. We now enter upon a study of that wonderful movement, of which Paul was the central figure. In 
this story, without any announcement or reason given, Saul’s name is changed to Paul. 

These three verses give the account of the beginning of the great missionary movement. In the first 
sentence there is the recognition of matters already considered in previous studies: "Now there were at 
Antioch, in the Church." The twelfth chapter took us back to Jerusalem, and we saw it pass out of the 
record of the history of the Christian Church. It is only seen once more in the course of this book, when 
the council was held at which the Gentiles were set free from all obligations to Judaism. In that chapter 
moreover we saw the last national Jewish hostility to Christianity, centralized in Herod. In the story of 
the movement of the Church of God, according to her Lord’s will, toward the uttermost part of the earth, 
chapter twelve is an interpolation, necessary for the understanding of the whole story. 

The story now resumed, takes us again to Antioch, to which we were introduced in chapter eleven. First 
of all we saw the initiation of the movement. Men of Cyprus and Cyrene preached the evangel to the 
Greeks, turning aside from the ordinary custom of preaching only to the Jew. There was also the story of 
its confirmation, when the apostles sent Barnabas to visit the work; and he, preaching the grace of God, 
was glad, and charged them to remain steadfast to the Lord. Then followed the story of its consolidation, 
as Barnabas sought Saul of Tarsus, and brought him to Antioch, that he might share with him in the work 



of teaching and instructing these people. We also had the account of cooperation, when the new 
Christian Greek believers in Antioch recognized their relationship with their brethren in Jerusalem, and 
ministered to them in material things. The movement in Antioch was in continuation of everything that 
had gone before, but it was characterized by a most remarkable independence. This work was not 
apostolic, if by apostolic is meant a work under the authority of apostles, for they were not consulted. 
Men of Cyprus and Cyrene, unnamed men, began the great and gracious work. It was characterized 
moreover, by unity, for it was again the one Lord, and the one faith, and the one baptism, and the one 
God glorified. It was finally characterized by infinite variety, for in chapter eleven we have four different 
words employed to express the method of preaching, and four offices of the Christian Church are all 
recognized as at work. 

The last verse of the previous chapter reads thus, "And Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem, 
when they had fulfilled their ministration, taking with them John whose surname was Mark." Paul and 
Barnabas had been to Jerusalem, carrying the gifts of the Antioch Church for the relief of the suffering 
saints in Jerusalem. Thence they had returned, bringing Mark with them. From this point Antioch was 
the new base, the new centre of the Divine operations. From it, the messengers were sent forth; to it they 
returned. In considering the missionary journeyings of Paul, we shall see that in each case he started 
from Antioch, and reported there. In Antioch the conflict with Judaizing teachers presently became 
acute. It was in Antioch also that Peter dissembled, and Paul rebuked him. It was in Antioch that the 
proclamation of Gentile freedom was made, resulting from the findings of the council in Jerusalem. 

To this assembly, this Church in Antioch, the Spirit made known his will; and in responsive cooperation 
this Church set free Barnabas and Saul, the messengers who were to begin that great missionary work 
throughout all the district. Of that important event this brief paragraph gives a suggestive account. 

There are three lines of consideration which demand our attention; First, that which is central in the 
paragraph, the declared activity of the Spirit of God: "The Holy Spirit said, Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called them." Secondly, the preliminary conditions that made 
possible this activity of the Spirit. These are revealed in the first phrase, "The Church in Antioch"; and 
the following description of prophets and teachers ministering to the Lord, and fasting. Thirdly and 
finally, the resulting cooperation of the Church with the Spirit: "Then, when they had fasted and prayed, 
and laid their hands on them, they sent them away." 

First then, as to the action of the Spirit. Observe carefully the definiteness of this declaration as to the 
activity of the Spirit: "The Holy Spirit said.” He made known his will to these people, so that they had 
neither doubt nor uncertainty in their minds. Moreover this is not the picture of a Church choosing men 
to be sent forth on missionary enterprise. This is not the picture of a Church discussing the fitness of men 
for the doing of any particular work. There is a sense in which it would be perfectly accurate to say that 
the Church had no voice in the selection of these men. The choice was not left to the Church. The choice 
was based upon a prior fact in the activity of the Spirit: "Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them." It would be idle to speculate as to when these men had been called; but in 
the second letter to the Corinthians, the twelfth chapter, in the first brief paragraph of four verses we 
have an account from the pen of Paul of an experience which he had, and one which most certainly 
affected all his life. He wrote: "I knew a man in Christ, fourteen years ago (whether in the body I know 
not; God knoweth) such an one caught up even to the third heaven ... and heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter." From the date of that Corinthian letter, which can be placed 
with comparative accuracy, we know that this wonderful vision of which he never could speak with 
anything like detail, occurred in Tarsus, before Barnabas sought him. It may be that it was in that hour, 
when he was caught into the third heaven, and heard the things he could not utter, that the Holy Spirit 
called him to all the suffering, the travail, and the triumph of these wonderful missionary journeyings. In 
the case of Barnabas we have no hint as to the time or manner in which he was called. Looking back 
over the ground traversed, there may be a clue, in the friendship of these two men. Saul apprehended on 
the way to Damascus, hurrying away into Arabia, and spending long time in solitude and preparation, 
appeared at last at Jerusalem. Barnabas was the man who welcomed him, shielding him from the 
opposition of those likely to misunderstand him. He took care of him, set him on his way back to Tarsus, 



and left him there. Directly Barnabas arrived at Antioch, and saw the necessities of the case, without 
consulting the college of the apostles, he went to Tarsus and sought for Saul. Evidently there was an 
affinity of mind and thought and purpose between these two men; and the Spirit now said, I have called 
them, separate them unto me. 

The method of the Spirit with the Church, the assembly in Antioch, is revealed in the command, 
"Separate me.” Thereby he called the Church into definite activity with himself. It has often been 
affirmed that this message of the Spirit was one delivered only to the little group of men whose names 
occur here in the passage, the names of men who were either prophets or teachers. I do not so understand 
the statement. The word of the Spirit was a word through the prophet most likely, to the whole Christian 
assembly in Antioch; but the Spirit called the Church to separate these men. He called the men to the 
work, but before they went forth, he called the Church into definite cooperation with himself in 
separating them. "Separate me Barnabas and Saul," that is, give them freedom and give them authority. 
Send them forth in the freedom of my own call to them. Send them forth under the authority of that call, 
recognized by the will of the assembly in Antioch. The activity of the Church was to be that of 
submission to the Holy Spirit, not an independent activity. Their freedom and their authority as they 
went were to be gained through their absolute surrender to, and obedience to the Holy Spirit. "There is 
one body, and one Spirit." The Spirit is the life of the body; the body is the instrument of the Spirit. The 
Spirit is the Holy Spirit of God; the body is the assembly of the saints. The Spirit works through the 
assembly; but the assembly has no power to move save under the inspiration and impulse of the Spirit. 
There is one body, and the body must cooperate with the Spirit in separating its members for particular 
service. "There is one Spirit," and that Spirit must direct, control, suggest, choose, elect, equip, all who 
are to do its work. 

As we look back to this activity of the Spirit, we have a great revelation of the puipose of God in his 
Church. It is the picture of the Spirit of God, able to make known his will perfectly to an assembly. It is 
the picture of an assembly, able to discover his will without doubt, without uncertainty. It is the picture 
of the Spirit and the assembly, working in perfect harmony, and the results are seen in all the missionary 
triumphs which followed. 

That immediately leads us to enquire, What were the conditions under which it was possible for the 
Spirit of God thus to make his great and gracious and perfect will known? In the first verse three matters 
are revealed. The first thing is the Church. "There were at Antioch, in the Church." The second thing is 
that of the gifts resident in the Church, "Prophets and teachers." The third is that of the activity of the 
Church: "They ministered to the Lord, and fasted." 

The very phrases carry their own exposition. What is the Church? The ecclesia, the called out company. 
Not to Antioch could the Spirit speak, but to the Church in Antioch; not to the promiscuous crowd 
thronging the streets of the fair and wonderful city, not to the merchants in the market-place, not to the 
legislators in their ecclesia — the Greek town council — could the Spirit speak, but to the Christian 
Church. 

How was the Christian Church in Antioch constituted? Certain men of Cyprus and Cyrene had preached 
in Antioch to these Greek men the Gospel of the Lord Christ; and these men hearing the Gospel of the 
Lord Christ had believed, and had been baptized by the Holy Ghost. That company of men and women, 
in living union with the living Christ by the baptism of the Holy Spirit, constituted the Church. There had 
been no consecration of a building. There had been no apostolic visitation. The Church was not the result 
of official action; but of the proclamation of the Lord, and belief in him, and baptism into his life, by the 
overruling of God. The catholic Church is not Anglican, nor Roman, nor Greek, nor Lree; but that whole 
company of men and women baptized by the Holy Spirit into living association with the living Lord. 
Wherever there is such a company of people, there also is the Church. There was the Church in Antioch. 
Presently they cooperated with the Church in Jerusalem; but Antioch was independent of Jerusalem; and 
the Holy Spirit could speak to the Church in Antioch. 



In that Church in Antioch were gifts directly bestowed by the Spirit; "prophets and teachers." Prophets 
are men of insight and foresight, who seeing into the heart of truth, and far on into the economy of God, 
as the result of personal fellowship with him, speak forth the words of God. "Teachers" are men of 
understanding, who having that understanding, are able to impart their knowledge to others. The Lord, 
when he ascended on high, received gifts; "He gave some apostles," they are not mentioned here; 
"Prophets," such were here in Antioch; "Evangelists," — they are not mentioned here; "Pastors and 
teachers," — such were here. Whence came the gifts? From the Lord himself. How? By the bestowment 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Some of the men are named. Barnabas, whom we know well, was a man of Cyprus. Symeon was called 
Niger. Not much can be based upon that designation. It may mean that he was a Jew, and that the 
surname was given to him on account of the swarthiness of his complexion. It may be, as some believe, 
that he was an Ethiopian, a proselyte, who had taken a Jewish name. Lucius was of Cyrene. This was a 
man with a Latin name. Manaen was the foster-brother of the Herod who had murdered John. He was in 
this company, gifted either as a prophet or a teacher. And finally Saul. What a fine and glorious blend 
there was in this company! Thus the Spirit bestows gifts upon men. In Judaism, the son of the high priest 
succeeded to the priesthood. That is so no longer. There is no succession, because the living Lord is 
always present. Succession means distance, but the Lord is ever in the midst of his Church. 

The activity of the Church is declared in the words, "They ministered to the Lord, and fasted." The word 
translated "ministered," is a most suggestive one, being that from which we derive our word "liturgy." 

The Greek word was first employed of civil service in Athenian law. It came to be used in religion and of 
priestly service. It specially described eucharistic service, that is, the service of praise. Gradually it 
became the word that indicated set forms of worship. The real thought in it, is that of the exercise of the 
proper functions of organs in the power of life, the exercise of the organs under the dominion of the spirit 
of man, intellectual, emotional, volitional. These men in Antioch, not the prophets and teachers only, but 
the whole Church, were engaged in this sacred ministry to the Lord. In the epistle to the Hebrews (Heb 
1.14} it is said of the angels, "Are they not all ministering spirits; sent forth to do service for the sake of 
them that shall inherit salvation?" The ministering is related to the service. The angels are ministering 
spirits, that is, those who worship and offer to God; but they are sent forth from that worship to do 
service. Isaiah saw the vision of God high and lifted up. He heard the chanting of the seraphim. They 
were proclaiming the holiness of God. They were fulfilling the function of their angelic life in praising. 
Then the song of one of these angelic beings was silenced; he was sent forth to do service to the man 
who needed cleansing. Ministering to the Lord is the function of a worshipping people. They recognize 
that work is not everything, but that worship is a prime and fundamental necessity. The Church in 
Antioch had not lost the art of worship. The outcome of worship is always readiness to obey the Spirit 
when he sends us forth to work. The Church is an institution for worship, its members minister to the 
Lord, and then they are sent forth to be of service. Worship and work are always intimately associated. If 
we try and work without worship, we shall disastrously fail. If we worship and never work, we shall 
become ritualists. The attitude to which the Spirit can reveal himself is that of worship. 

"They ministered to the Lord, and fasted." The word "fasted" indicates a special season of spiritual 
exercise, in which the Church, his body, is separated from all activity save that of ministering to the 
Lord. To a Church in that attitude the Spirit can speak, and the Church will not mistake his voice. 

The last matter revealed here is that of the resulting cooperation. Luke writes, "Then," that is after the 
Spirit had spoken, and therefore in answer to his word. How did the Spirit speak? We ask these questions 
still, and fain would discover the answer. One cannot say definitely how the Spirit spoke to the Church at 
Antioch. At the same time we may surmise, illustrating the story by his methods on other occasions. I do 
not for a moment imagine that the assembly heard a voice. That is the mistake we too often make. We try 
to force ourselves into ecstasies in order to hear the voice, and then we imagine we hear it! That is not 
the suggestion here. He made known his will to the assembly, probably through one spokesman, whose 
word produced agreement. We see now the reason of the naming of the prophets and teachers here; 
Barnabas, Symeon, Lucius, Manaen, Saul. But we are not told through which of them the Spirit spoke. 
The method of the Spirit is ever that of obscuring the instrument. In these days of worship and of fasting, 



one of their number probably rose and spoke, and immediately in the whole assembly there was 
unanimity, absolute conviction that this was the mind of the Spirit. If we will place ourselves at the 
disposal of the Spirit he will lead and guide us to-day in the same way as he has ever done, guiding 
definitely, immediately, positively making known his will. "The Spirit said." Oh the dignity, the 
grandeur of this statement! Are we listening for his voice, as these men listened? 

When the Spirit had spoken, the work was done decently and in order. They fasted and prayed, this time 
for the men who were to be separated; and they laid their hands on them. Who laid hands on them? Not 
apostles, for there was not an apostle amongst them. Consequently the laying on of these hands was the 
laying on of the hands of prophets and teachers, possibly of members of the Church who were neither. In 
this great Church every believer stands on an equality with every other believer. 

Then they let them go. "They sent them away" is a faulty translation. In the next verse we read: "So they, 
being sent forth by the Holy Spirit." That is not the same word as in this statement. What did they really 
do? They released them. What did the Spirit do? He sent them. The Church could not send these men 
forth. The Church could release them, set them free, by caring for all other obligations, by taking 
responsibility for all that they would need. 

The Spirit still directs the Church upon fulfilment of conditions. His choices are those of infinite 
wisdom. Some must stay in Antioch, and some must go. The Church can be directed by the Spirit on 
fulfilment of conditions; and when directed, her obedience must be immediate and complete. 

The final word is for the individual. No man can go unless the Spirit call him. This is the high doctrine of 
the ministry. Men cannot make a minister; not even the Church, nor her theological halls. He must be 
called of the Spirit. Unless he hear that call sounding in his soul, ringing like a trumpet night and day, 
giving him no rest until he is compelled to say, Woe is me if I preach not; then in God’s name let him 
stay where he is, in his present calling. But if he hear the call, then let him remember that it is his 
business to go forward within the fellowship and under the guidance of the Church. 

Acts 13:4 

Ac 13:4-12 

THE method of Luke from this point, perhaps even more markedly than before, is that of selection. Only 
occasional incidents are recorded. In this paragraph few details are given. These men were sent down to 
Seleucia, a port of Antioch. They then sailed to Cyprus. At Salamis they proclaimed the Word of God in 
the synagogues of the Jews, and then they passed through the whole island to Paphos. There is no doubt 
that they fulfilled their ministry in every, place at which they touched; but there are no details, no 
account of what they did, or of the victories that were won. Luke has selected certain important 
incidents, in order to illustrate the method of the Spirit of God in the carrying on of his work. In order to 
gain the values, we need to give special attention in each case to the principal event, glancing only at the 
incidental matters. 

The first incidental matter in this paragraph is that of Elymas the sorcerer. We know nothing either of his 
earlier career or of what happened to him afterwards. The blindness that came upon him was for a 
season. Possibly he came from that blindness, as Paul himself had done, to fuller and more glorious light. 

Sergius Paulus is also incidental. We have no knowledge of his earlier career, nor of his subsequent 
history. 

The change of name from Saul to Paul occurs in this paragraph. Prom this point to the end of the book 
Luke speaks of him by the Gentile name, Paul, instead of the Jewish name, Saul. At the point when he 
started forth, set free by the Church at Antioch, sent by the Holy Spirit to the fulfilment of that great 
ministry for which he had been apprehended, and for which he had been fitted by long training — his 



ministry to the Gentiles, Luke recorded that his name was also Paul, and from thence he proceeded to 
speak of him by the Gentile name only. 


Another incidental matter at this point is that Paul now comes into prominence. His action when they 
came to the court of Sergius Paulus was that of a man taking the lead in the great new movement; and we 
read, "Now Paul and his company set sail from Paphos." Until that moment it had been "Barnabas and 
Saul," but from now on, and until the end of the story, Paul is most evidently the leader of his company; 
and when the two names are put together, it is no longer Barnabas and Saul, but Paul and Barnabas. 

There is still another incidental matter; that of the journeying. They touched at Seleucia, the port from 
which it was possible for them to sail to Cyprus. Arriving at Salamis they preached the Gospel to the 
Jews in the synagogues, and then journeyed through the whole island. We know nothing of those 
journeyings; of the trials and triumphs, of the sadnesses and gladnesses that came to them. "When they 
had gone through the whole island unto Paphos, something happened which Luke has carefully 
chronicled." 

Let us then fasten our attention upon this central matter of the paragraph. Two phrases give us the key. 
The first is found in the fourth verse, "Sent forth by the Holy Spirit"; and the second in the ninth verse, 
"Filled with the Holy Spirit." The first links the story with all that has preceded it. They were sent forth 
by the Spirit, and released by the Church at Antioch. The context of this second phrase, "Paul, filled with 
the Spirit," reveals an activity of the Spirit which had not been manifested before. Note the startling 
sternness of the words he employed to Elymas the sorcerer: "Oh full of all guile and all villany, thou son 
of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord?" 
These are the words that follow the declaration that Paul was filled with the Spirit. These are the words 
which were the outcome of that special filling. This is something entirely new. In the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira, that swift and sudden and awful discipline, the Spirit was seen to be a Spirit of fiery 
discipline in the Church. It was the first manifestation of the fact that ought to be the abiding fact, but 
which, alas, is not an abiding fact, that the atmosphere of the Church of God should be one in which a lie 
cannot live. Here, however, we have an activity of the Spirit which was that of a fiery attack upon 
something outside the Church. Let us consider the story in its deepest value, as revealing the activity of 
the Holy Spirit; observing first the reason of this strange and fiery activity; noticing secondly its method; 
and finally, its issue. 

What was the reason of this attack upon Elymas? The very words of Paul rather startle the age in which 
we are living. We are not accustomed to such language; we never think now of addressing to any man 
outside or inside the Church, such words as these, "Oh full of all guile and all villany." Remember Paul 
did not say this about him, but to him. He looked into his face, he fastened his eyes upon him. This is 
quite definite. This man Paul, contemptible of bodily presence according to his own estimate, looked into 
the eyes of another man, a Jew, keen, subtle, clever, occult; and looking straight into his face, said: "Oh 
full of all guile and all villany, thou son of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease 
to pervert the right ways of the Lord?" Let us carefully bear in mind that this follows immediately upon 
the declaration that he was filled with the Spirit. There is no doubt that he was specially filled with the 
Spirit for the saying of this very thing. Why this anger? Why the fierceness of these words? The answer 
is that another man was involved, Sergius Paulus. Let us then look at this man. His name would lead us 
to believe that he was a Roman. He was certainly a representative of Roman government, and for some 
reason not declared, he was a man enquiring after truth. Perhaps he was weary at heart of all the 
materialism in the midst of which as a Roman soldier he lived. His enquiry for truth will probably 
account for the presence of Elymas at his court. There were at that time very many sorcerers travelling 
through these cities, and finding their way into places of power on profession of their wisdom in things 
occult, and their ability to work wonders and signs. Sergius Paulus was seeking for something above the 
dust, something a little higher than the material world, asking if there were any reality in the things 
which men described as supernatural. Then there came to him the story of the arrival and journeying 
through the island of two men who claimed to preach the Word of God. He desired to hear the Word of 
God, and therefore sent for Barnabas and Saul. Luke tells us that he was a man of understanding, that is 
quite simply, a man of thought. There is nothing in this world the devil dreads like a man who dares to 



think. Such a man will inevitably touch the realm of the spiritual and the supernatural. He may not come 
to certainty on these matters, but he will face their possibility. Here was a man of thought, therefore Bar- 
Jesus was there, and therefore also, he sent for Barnabas and Saul. He is seen between these two forces. 

Look for a moment at Elymas. He was a sorcerer. The word may have a rougher suggestion than is 
warranted. Like Simon Magus. Bar-Jesus was one of the magi, one of the wise men of the time. Things 
true and false were strangely mixed among these men. The accurate science of to-day was born in the 
midst of them. Chemistry is the outcome of their alchemy, as astronomy is the outcome of their 
astrology. It is not easy to discover how far these men were deceived, and how far they were right. 
Elymas was a man dwelling on the borderline of the occult, able to touch it, professing to be able to work 
wonders by it. 

But he was also a false prophet; and immediately following that statement we are told that he was a Jew. 
Here then was a man who had been brought up with a knowledge of Hebrew literature, and the things of 
Hebrew religion; a man who by birth and training had been brought into closest understanding of the 
highest things in religion. But he was a false prophet, he was uttering things that were not true. Go back 
to the Old Testament, and discover its teaching about false prophets, as to the nature of the sin 
committed, as to the judgment that fell upon them. There might have been excuse for Bar-Jesus if he 
were merely one of the magi, for there was much of light in their teaching, as well as error. But that a 
Jew should become a false prophet, by professing to be able to do the things he was doing, was sin. 

When Paul looked at him and spoke so sternly to him, on the human side the very vehemence of what he 
said was born of the fact, not that he was a sorcerer, but that he was a Jew trafficking with unholy things, 
in order to win position in the house of Sergius Paulus. 

This man withstood Barnabas and Saul, and the word "withstood" suggests a systematic endeavour, as 
Luke records, to turn aside Sergius Paulus from the faith. We are immediately brought face to face with 
the reason for this activity of the Spirit. Filled with the Spirit, Paul uttered those strange, startling, 
burning, scorching words, because Sergius Paulus was in danger. The severest words of the Bible, Old 
and New Testaments, are reserved for those who stand between men and truth, for those who stand 
between men and God. Perhaps the supreme chapter in the whole of the Old Testament is that wonderful 
chapter in the prophecy of Ezekiel, the prophet of the exile, the prophet of light and hope by the river 
Chebar, seeing visions of God, diagnosing the actual disease of the scattered people to a remnant to 
whom he was a minister. He described the false prophets as under the severest judgment of God. At the 
close of our Lord’s public ministry he pronounced eight great woes; not one upon sinning men, but all 
upon those who were false teachers and guides, false interpreters of the will of God. Christ never said 
anything hard or severe to a sinning man or woman. His severity was reserved for men who failed to 
guide, when they professed to do so. The noble sarcasm of John Milton expressed the whole wrong, 
when he described false shepherds as "blind mouths." Rusldn’s exposition of that phrase was, that 
shepherds should watch, and they are blind; shepherds should feed, and they only desire to be fed — 
"blind mouths." That which called forth the fiery protest of the Holy Spirit through Paul was that this 
man, a Jew, a prophet, was standing in the way, or attempting to do so, of the soul of a man finding truth, 
and finding life. That was the reason of the fiercely burning fire. 

Notice in the next place the method. The immediate equipment of Paul for this particular work was that 
he was filled with the Holy Spirit. That opens the whole question of New Testament terminology 
concerning the work of the Holy Spirit, a most prolific and interesting subject, the neglect of which has 
caused infinite confusion. These phrases of the New Testament are never used interchangeably; the 
baptism of the Spirit, the anointing of the Spirit, the sealing of the Spirit, the filling of the Spirit. We 
perpetually mix them, and speak of baptism as a second filling, which the New Testament never does. 
There are in the New Testament two phrases, very much alike, and yet separate in intention. The first is 
"full of the Spirit," and this indicates that fullness of the Spirit, which is the true life of the believer. The 
normal life of the believer should be that of being full of the Spirit. Paul undoubtedly was at this 
moment, baptized by the Spirit into living union with the Lord, anointed by the Spirit for the service 
which his will appointed, sealed by the Spirit as the property of the Lord unto the day of redemption, 
having the fullness of the Spirit for the living of all his life. Then there came a moment when there was a 



special work to be done, and he was filled, suddenly filled by the Spirit, in the sense of being specially 
equipped for a special work; specially prepared for a special emergency. 


What was the result of this filling? Clear discernment; he knew this man through and through, not by his 
own cleverness, not by mere intuition, but by that immediate filling of the Spirit which became 
illumination, enabling him to see to the very heart of the man who stood confronting him. He described 
him in character, "Full of all guile and all villany, son of the devil, enemy of righteousness.” Then he 
described his sin, "Wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord?" So this sudden enduement 
of power meant discernment and speech, speech that was definite, attacking, vehement. We speak of the 
wooing winsomeness of the Spirit, and thank God, we cannot say too much thereof. "The fruit of the 
Spirit is love." The final and perfected issue of the work of the Spirit in the heart of man is love. But the 
Spirit of love is a Spirit of fire, and that for very love. Why the fierceness of this description? Why the 
blunt speech that fell like scorching fire upon the heart of the man who listened? For love of Sergius 
Paulus; because this man by his teaching, his greed, and by his endeavour to retain position at the court, 
would "pervert the right ways of the Lord," withstand the Word of God, attempt to prevent this man 
entering into the fullness of life. For the sake of Sergius Paulus this Spirit of God immediately equipped 
Paul, so that he saw and knew and spoke, and became the instrument of judgment. 

Yet there is a touch of wonderful tenderness discoverable at the heart of the fierce fire. Paul said to him, 
"The hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a season." The 
blindness was the material symbol of the man’s spiritual condition; and Paul, speaking not of his own 
will, or of his own choice, not pronouncing upon him a doom which he thought he deserved, but 
becoming the very voice of the Spirit of God speaking out of that sudden equipment, pronounced upon 
him that judgment of blindness "for a season.” How long it lasted no one knows. What was the issue in 
the case of Elymas, no one can tell. We must leave it at the point where it is left in the narrative. 

What then was the issue of this activity of the Spirit? First, the vindication of truth. Paulus desired to 
hear the Word of God. For that reason he sent for Barnabas and Saul. The last thing recorded is that he 
was "astonished at the teaching of the Lord." Thus this method of the Spirit vindicated the truth which 
Paul and Barnabas were declaring. But that is not the final word as to issue. It is this — he believed. The 
fiery method of the Holy Spirit as here revealed is vindicated in the fact that Sergius Paulus was brought 
into the light, and received all the gifts and graces of the Spirit in Whose power these men had come 
with the message of that great evangel. 

In conclusion, to look at this story in its entirety; two things arrest attention; the new opposition, and the 
new manifestation of the Spirit’s repelling power. 

This was a new opposition. The opposition in the earlier part of the Acts against Christianity was not the 
opposition of Elymas the sorcerer. That earlier opposition was that of the rationalism that denied 
resurrection, spirit, and angel. From here to the end of the story the opposition was of a different kind. 
Not that the old Sadducean opposition ceased, but that another antagonism to the Christian Church was 
manifested. The inspiration of this opposition was love of gain; its weapons were those of a false 
supernaturalism. This has run through all the centuries, and is abroad in the world to-day. Trafficking 
with the occult in the name of religion will always attract the attention of men: and it is one of the grave 
perils which at this hour is threatening Christian evangelism. The aim of it is to turn men aside from the 
faith. Perchance it is not consciously the aim of some who practise that which is false in supernaturalism; 
but it is the aim of the prince of the power of the air, who worketh through the children of disobedience, 
to prevent the spread of the Gospel. Those who work in heathen lands discover the awful power of this 
opposition, and it is active in our own land also. There are hundreds who are being moved from the faith 
delivered to the saints, or prevented from obedience to it, by the charm and the glamour of a 
supernaturalism which is not according to the revelation of the Word of God. 

The repelling force is the force of the Spirit. Elymas the sorcerer was a lover of gain; but in this fiery 
action of the Spirit there was a love of man. In the case of Elymas, there was a false supernaturalism; but 
in the case of the Spirit, there was the true supernaturalism. Paul was filled by the Spirit, and then 



conducted a definite and daring warfare against the thing that was false. The aim of Elymas the sorcerer 
was to turn aside from the faith; the aim of the Spirit in his repelling activity was to establish this man in 
the faith. 

The opposition of the supernatural and occult is one of the gravest perils threatening the Christian faith. 
So it ever has been. So it remains at this moment. The Sadducean philosophy which is popular to-day is 
dying, as it must die. It is true that man cannot live by bread alone. Man cannot be fed on dust. What we 
need to fear is traffic with the occult, base spiritualism, and all mental forms of healing, which are apart 
from the Word of God. Men must be brought into relationship with the Lord Jesus Christ. Anything and 
everything that denies him as perfect Saviour, while offering in his place some substitute of spiritual 
ideal or occult influence, is the gravest peril of all. There are moments when it is necessary that the Spirit 
of God should speak in stern denunciation. Let us, however, remember that the only reason for anything 
of this kind in preaching, and teaching, in speech, must be the reason of our love for man; not because 
the doctrine is not ours, not because the false view is not in agreement with our mental convictions, but 
because the false view is hindering men and women from coming into relationship with Jesus Christ. It 
must be the heart that loves Sergius Paulus that speaks in anger to Elymas the sorcerer. 

Acts 13:13 

Ac 13:13-41 

IN this passage we have Paul’s first recorded address, not by any means the first message which he 
delivered, but the first which has been preserved for us in the records. In those early days, after his 
apprehension by Christ, in Damascus he reasoned with the Jews. Then later, in Jerusalem he dealt 
especially with the Jews of the Greek synagogues. When taken away by the brethren from Jerusalem to 
Tarsus, where he remained for a number of years, there can be no doubt that he still continued to speak 
of the things that had become more to him than life. 

It is interesting to remember that when Barnabas discovered the grace of God in Antioch of Syria, "He 
went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul: and when he had found him, he brought him unto Antioch." That is 
a statement that may be read easily and its suggestiveness missed. Dr. Christie has drawn attention to 
this, pointing out that the word means that it was not easy to find Saul; that when Barnabas arrived in 
Tarsus he had to seek for him. He suggests that Paul was busily occupied with evangelistic work. Recent 
investigations prove that through all the region of Tarsus there are remains of Christian Churches. In all 
probability during those years spent in Tarsus, Paul was passing through the villages, preaching the great 
Gospel of his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Then at Antioch in Syria he had been for a long period with 
Barnabas, teaching and instructing. 

In this paragraph we find that Paul passed through, from Paphos to Perga in Pamphylia, and it is 
chronicled quite briefly, "John departed from them, and returned to Jerusalem." Luke, with a fine 
delicacy, gives no reason for the going of John Mark. There has been much speculation as to why Mark 
left Paul at that point. Subsequently he tells us that "Barnabas was minded to take with them John also, 
who was called Mark. But Paul thought not good to take with them him who withdrew from them from 
Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work." {Ac 15:38 } Again no reason is assigned, but that at least 
shows that Paul considered there had been some deflection on the part of John Mark from the clear line 
indicated by the Holy Spirit, as they were moving out into the larger work that lay before them. The 
journey from Perga in Pamphylia to Antioch in Pisidia was one beset with much difficulty. No account 
of that difficulty is given here. It is probable that on that very journey, the apostle and Barnabas, and 
perchance Luke also, had to face those perils of robbers to which he made reference in one of his letters. 
It may be that Mark knew the peril of the journey, and shrank therefrom. It may be that Mark had not yet 
escaped from Peter’s influence, even as Peter had not yet escaped from his own more unworthy self. Be 
that as it may, there came a time when Mark was restored to full fellowship. In that final letter to 
Timothy, written from the last imprisonment in the Mamertime prison, this man Paul, from whom Mark 
now parted, and who declined fellowship with him a little later because he feared his fidelity, wrote, 
"Take Mark, and bring him with thee: for he is useful to me for ministering." 



Arrived in Antioch of Pisidia, Paul uttered the first message which has been preserved for us in outline. 

It is of great interest in view of the fact which we have noted in our earlier studies, that this man Paul 
was Hebrew of Hebrews, and was also saturated by early training, with an intense sympathy for the 
Gentile world, and for the Greek method of thought. The ideals of Hebraism and Hellenism were both 
active in him. 

There are senses in which it is unnecessary for us to consider this address in detail. It was largely 
historic. In it he stated God’s method with his ancient people up to, and including, the coming of Jesus, 
his rejection, crucifixion, and resurrection. We are familiar with the details. That which is of interest is 
the method of the grouping of those details, as standing in a Hebrew synagogue, having other than 
Hebrews in his audience, he delivered this message. It was a great hour in the history of the Church 
when Paul rose to deliver this message in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia. Let us consider first, its 
atmosphere; secondly, its argument; and finally note its appeal. 

Antioch in Pisidia was a city of Greek origin, founded by colonists from Magnesia. At the moment when 
Paul stood there, it was a city under Roman government, part of the great empire; the seat of proconsular 
government. Moreover it was a city having a Hebrew synagogue, in which this address was given. In that 
city the three great world-powers and forces dominant at the time, were all represented; and they were 
the three elements merging in the mental make-up of Paul. There was the fundamental fact of the Greek 
mental mood; there was the governing force of Rome; and at the centre there was the religious influence 
of the Hebrew synagogue. Into that synagogue, in the midst of these forces creating the atmosphere, 
came this man Paul, himself a Hebrew of Hebrews, in profound sympathy with Hebraism; Paul of 
Tarsus, who had spent his early years in the midst of Greek ideals; Paul, the Roman citizen, freeman of 
the Roman Empire, with a passion for government. All these forces were incorporated in his 
interpretation of Christianity. This was the new missionary. 

Think of the atmosphere as created by the audience who listened to him. Notice first, his own company. 
The phrase "Paul and his company" in the thirteenth verse should not be passed over lightly. Paul had 
been the assistant of Barnabas, but now he had become the central figure. Barnabas was there; and 
perhaps Luke was there also, as Dean Alford suggests. There may have been two or three others, but we 
do not know who they were. As we think of that company, we are reminded of the words, "Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them." There, in the Hebrew 
synagogue, was a Christian Church, the two or three gathered in the Name. 1 think when Paul delivered 
this first message, he looked at Barnabas and Luke more often than at the crowd. He spoke in the 
atmosphere of believing souls, in fellowship with his Lord, and so in fellowship with himself. 

Then there were the men of Israel, his own people after the flesh, the people of God, the men of 
privilege. They had the oracles; to them pertained the covenants, to them were given the promises. As 
the eyes of this man, Christ-illumined, passed from the little company about him, and saw the men of 
Israel, he was looking into the faces of people who were peculiarly the people of God. 

But there were also others. "And ye that fear God." That is not a second description of the men of Israel. 
In the midst of the address he again made a distinction, "Brethren, children of the stock of Abraham, and 
those among you that fear God." {Ac 13:26} In explanation of these two references we may glance at a 
verse beyond this paragraph: "Now when the synagogue broke up, many of the Jews and of the devout 
proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas." {Ac 13.43 } There the other men are described as "devout 
proselytes." These were Greeks, Romans perchance, men who out of the midst of polytheism had been 
attracted to the religion of the Hebrew, because it was the religion of the one God. 

Yet further, in order to understand the atmosphere, we must look, not only at the city of Antioch and at 
the audience, but at the preacher also. His address was modelled upon the address of Stephen. If we 
compare the address of Peter, delivered on the day of Pentecost, with this of Paul, their similarity is 
created by the fact that they had the same truth to proclaim. Both declared the Cross. Both affirmed the 
resurrection. When that is said, however, the similarity ends. But to read the address of Stephen which 



immediately preceded his martyrdom, and then to read this address of Paul, is to see that Paul 
consciously, or unconsciously, modelled his speech in this synagogue in Antioch of Pisidia, upon the 
address of Stephen. That is a matter full of interest. Paul had heard Stephen’s defence, and had never 
escaped the power of it. Stephen, full of faith, and of the Holy Spirit, had passed in review the history of 
God’s ancient people, until he had charged them with sin and folly, and had roused their anger. When 
they hounded Stephen to his death, Saul had consented, given his vote as a member of the Sanhedrim, 
had stood, minding the clothes of the men who stoned him. 1 believe that even then in the heart of Saul 
the appeal of Stephen sounded like a clarion cry. It was with him yet; and its power and persuasiveness 
moved him as he delivered this message in the synagogue at Antioch. 

Again notice, that throughout this address Paul spoke from the standpoint of separation from Israel. He 
spoke to the men of Israel, and all that fear God; and once or twice only in the course of his address did 
he identify himself with them. For the most part he spoke as separated from them. Moreover, he was in 
intense sympathy with the Greek outlook. But in Christ, he stood apart from Hebraism and Hellenism, in 
order that he might demonstrate the glorious comprehensiveness of the Christian message which 
included both. 

Paul declared two things in his argument; first, the Divine government; and secondly, the Divine grace. 
His message was that God is the One governor; and that the government of the one God is the 
government of a continuous and overwhelming grace. 

The fact of the Divine government was not argued; nor was it presented as a doctrine. It was, however, 
so constantly referred to, as to make the whole statement an argument and a doctrine. He dealt with the 
people of Israel from the moment of their deliverance from Egypt. He traced the history of the people, 
showing how they came out of Egypt into the wilderness. He referred to them as coming into the land of 
promise, and dealt with their sojourn in the land, until the time of David. Then he omitted entirely their 
history from Solomon to Nehemiah and Malachi; but linked the history to the Christian movement when 
he said, "Of this man’s (David) seed, hath God according to promise brought unto Israel a Saviour, 
Jesus." That long period of degeneracy, deterioration, despair, and disaster, that dark gulf of human 
failure between David and Jesus, he bridged by the pronoun "He" which had reference to God. Out of 
David’s seed "He," God, brought this Man Jesus. In all his dealing with the history of the people he 
insisted upon the Divine government. As to the coming out of Egypt, "God chose this people," God 
"exalted the people," God "led them forth." Concerning the forty years in the wilderness, "Suffered he 
their manners." The change the revisers suggest in the margin is possible by the alteration of one letter in 
the Greek, and that form is found in some of the manuscripts. The weight of argument may still be in 
favour of the rendering, "suffered he their manners"; but if the change be adopted, then what Paul said 
here was, "He bare them as a nursing Father." We find the same tender, compassionate thought of 
patience, in the other rendering, but whichever rendering is taken the emphasis is upon the pronoun 
"He," "he suffered their manners," "he bare them as a nursing Father." We see the people coming into the 
land, and Paul says, "He destroyed seven nations before them," and "He gave them their land for an 
inheritance, for about four hundred and fifty years." That period in which they were without a king, 
governed in hours of crisis by dictators and judges, he interpreted thus, "He gave them judges until 
Samuel." Then of the hour of change, at the commencement of the breakdown in the national history, 
when they clamoured for a king, Paul says, "He gave them Saul.” When presently the history tells of this 
man’s death, Paul says, "He ... removed him." Next in the history we see David the king, and again he 
says, "He raised up David to be their king: to whom also he bare witness.” Finally, "He" the same God, 
"according to promise, from the seed of David, brought this Man, Jesus." Then these men of Israel, 
because they did not understand their own prophets, did not understand Jesus when he came; and they 
slew him, and put him in the tomb. But Paul says, "God raised him from the dead." 

Thus the Government of God was the fundamental note in the message of this speech in the synagogue at 
Antioch. God chose, exalted, and led forth a people. God suffered them, or bare them as a nursing 
Father, in the wilderness. God destroyed nations before them, and gave them the land. God raised up 
judges in the hours of their difficulty. God gave them Saul when they clamoured for a king. God 
removed him from his position. God raised up David. Then came the history of Solomon, the break-up of 



the kingdom: Judah, Israel, captivity, defeat, and disaster. There was no king, no priest, no prophet. The 
remnant of the people was living under the Roman yoke. God brought forth Jesus. The one God is thus 
declared ever moving forward, in spite of all human failure, toward an ultimate purpose of blessing. 

Wonderfully the Divine grace is also revealed in this word of Paul in the synagogue at Antioch. This is 
the central Christian message to Israel, and to the Gentile. Human failure is recognized. Paul recognized 
the descent as he reviewed the history of Israel. First there was the weakness of these people in those 
early days in the wilderness, when he suffered their manners, or bare them as a nursing Father. Then 
came their waywardness, when they clamoured for a king, and rejected him. Lastly their wickedness is 
seen when they asked that Jesus should be slain, and they laid him in a tomb. All that is a dark picture, of 
the failure of a people called, chosen, and exalted by God for privilege and puipose. 

But that is background only. Paul would impress upon these men of Israel, and the proselytes gathered in 
the synagogue, not the failure, but the grace that was above it, beyond it, mastering it, moving through it 
toward the accomplishment of Divine purpose. The grace was original, for he chose them. It was, patient 
grace; he suffered them, or bare with them as a nursing Father. It was disciplinary grace; he gave them 
Saul that they might understand at the commencement the real meaning of their failure and desire for a 
king; and he gave them David, who took hold of the kingdom, and represented the will of God to men. It 
was fulfilling grace, in spite of Solomon, in spite of Ahab, in spite of Ahaz, in spite of Nebuchadnezzar, 
in spite of Assyria, in spite of Egypt, in spite of all circumstances and forces and disaster and defeat, he 
brought a Saviour. That is the infinite music of the Gospel. When he brought the Saviour into darkness 
and blindness even among the people of his own choice and exaltation and government they did not 
know him. They read the law and the prophets, which led up to, and promised this great Saviour; but 
when he came they were blind, and did not understand him. There is no more wonderfully illuminating 
word, revealing at once the Divine government and the Divine grace, than that in which the apostle 
declared that God compelled the folly and sin of these people to fulfil his purpose. They fulfilled the 
Scriptures they did not understand, by condemning him who stood in their midst, according to the 
purpose of God. Peter declared the same great truth in his first sermon when he said of Jesus, "Him, 
being delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye by the hand of lawless men 
did crucify and slay." Paul said they "fulfilled them by condemning him." Finally it was accomplishing 
grace; and by three facts he set Jesus before them, as fulfilling the highest expectation, aspiration, and 
prophesying of the past. The second psalm presents the King. This is the King. Paul then linked a 
reference from Isaiah, to the sixteenth psalm, which Peter also quoted in his first sermon; that psalm 
which predicted that the Holy One should never see corruption. He declared that by the raising of Jesus, 
he was demonstrated as the King, accepted, and proved to be the hope of Israel and the Saviour of the 
world. Such was his argument. 

Finally he uttered his appeal. He proclaimed "This Man," the King, the crucified, the risen Man. Peter 
had told his hearers in Jerusalem that there was remission of sins. Paul did the same, but he employed 
another word, the word "justified." Here a new word came into the language of the Christian Church. 

Our Lord had employed it in the parable of the Pharisee and Publican. It became Paul’s great word, and 
to know all its meaning we must study his letter to the Romans. "Justification" is a mightier word than 
"remission of sins." It is a word that explains remission of sins, and glorifies that idea. There in the 
synagogue in Antioch in Pisidia, to men of Israel, and to Greeks attracted by the doctrine of the one God, 
this man affirmed his government, and his grace; and proclaimed Jesus as fulfilling both, and providing 
the possibility of justification for every one that believes. 

From that proclamation he passed to a word of warning. "Beware." He quoted from the prophecy of 
Habakkuk, the prophecy of the man of faith, that revealed the principle of faith as the one principle upon 
which man must live. So he revealed to these people the fact that it is by faith in this Man that men are 
justified. 

To summarize. This first recorded speech of the great missionary apostle declared the one God, the one 
purpose of God, the one Saviour. He proclaimed the evangel, which may be summarized in one word, 
justification by faith. The proof that there is such justification is in the resurrection of Jesus Christ. This 



proclamation was for Hebrew and Gentile. Separating himself from each, he included both in his great 
message; because in Christ he was neither Jew nor Greek. In Christ he had found the One who brings the 
Jew and the Greek into life, and into harmony with the will and puipose of God. 

Acts 13:42 

Ac 13:42-52 

THIS paragraph contains the account of the things immediately following upon the delivery of Paul’s 
address in the synagogue at Antioch. It is the story of a strange commotion in the city, of conflict, and of 
movement; the story of an emotional manifestation, of an intellectual difficulty, and of strange volitional 
processes. The story is bounded by Sabbath days, but the atmosphere is that of strife. 

We have considered the address of the apostle; here we see the results of that address. Imaginatively we 
can fill in those days between the Sabbaths. We can understand how these men, who had listened to the 
message in the synagogue, went their way in the schools and in the market-places, and among their 
friends, talking of the strange, remarkable, and arresting words that they had heard from the lips of this 
stranger in the city. When the next Sabbath came, and this man was to deliver another message, nearly 
the whole city gathered together. Antioch in Pisidia was stirred to its very centre. Let us attempt to 
discover the cause of the unrest, and see how this conflict illustrates certain great principles concerning 
the preaching of the evangel of Christ. 

What then was the cause of this unrest in Antioch in Pisidia? The forty-second verse reads, "And as they 
went out" — these people who had listened in the synagogue — "they besought that these words might 
be spoken to them the next Sabbath." In verse forty-four, we read, "And the next sabbath almost the 
whole city was gathered together to hear the Word of God.” In the forty-sixth verse Paul, addressing the 
Hebrews, said, "It was necessary that the Word of God should first be spoken to you." The forty-eighth 
verse reads, "The Gentiles ... glorified the Word of God.” In these statements we discover the secret of 
the unrest in Antioch. A city was moved to its very centre, divided into conflicting camps of thought, 
emotion, and volition, by the message of one man; a message characterized in that opening verse by the 
men who first heard it as "these words"; and described by Luke as "the Word of God," that being a direct 
reference to Paul’s discourse. 

Therefore if we would understand that which had so profoundly moved Antioch in Pisidia, we must 
remind ourselves once again of the notes in that discourse. Its unargued supposition was that of the one 
God. Undoubtedly that was the note that attracted and held the attention of the proselytes in the 
synagogue, and which appealed to the men of Antioch. The truths which he had affirmed concerning the 
one God, were those of his perpetual government and his unfailing grace. He traced the history of the 
Hebrew people, from the original call of Jehovah, through their exodus from Egypt, and the period in the 
wilderness, to the possession of the land, and the giving of the kings; first Saul, for puiposes of 
discipline; and then David, for purposes of illumination. He passed over the whole period from Solomon 
to Nehemiah, taking the story up again with the coming of Jesus. 

The fundamental truth declared was that of the one God, who governs. He chose, he exalted, he bore 
with the patience of a nursing Father the waywardness of the people he had created; he appointed kings 
and dethroned them; and through the long and dark years of deterioration and degeneration in national 
life, he prosecuted his own purpose, until at last, from the seed of David after the flesh, he brought Jesus 
the Saviour. 

Paul further showed that the action of the one God in government was always that of an infinite grace; 
that the inspiration of the activity of the throne was that of undying love. 


Thus he had uttered his central teaching; and if he had attracted and held these people by the affirmation 
of the unity of the Deity, and by the declaration of the perpetual government and grace of God, surely he 



had strangely startled them as he had declared the Cross of Jesus, and his resurrection. He explained the 
Cross by the resurrection. 


He then made the great affirmation in the hearing of these men that it was possible that they should have 
remission of sins; and he used the word that occurs for the first time in the history of the Church, which 
he subsequently elaborated in his great Roman letter, the word "justified.” He ended with this note, that 
every one that believed in Jesus might receive remission of sins, and be justified freely; Hebrew and 
Greek, the people of his own blood relationship, and those strangers, men of another type, and another 
method of mind, and of separate convictions. 

These were the things to which the men of Antioch listened in that first discourse, and the result was that 
of conflicting views, conflicting emotions, conflicting decisions. The conflicting views are revealed in 
the conflicting emotions. 

How was it that a message like this so profoundly moved the city? Because it was a message that 
touched the deepest things of human life; the truth about God; the question of an age-abiding life, a life 
that cannot be destroyed, a life that persists through every age and possesses it, but is never influenced 
by the passing of an age; the fact of sin, and the remission of sins, justification. The address of Paul in 
the synagogue was not occupied with material things. He did not discuss physical culture, food reform, 
dress reform, or housing reform. His message was not one that dealt preeminently with questions of the 
intellect. He did not discuss that difference at which we have looked, and of which he was conscious, 
between Hebraism and Hellenism. He entered into no political discussion as to the question of Roman 
authority. He dealt with the central facts of every human life: God, life, and sin. 1 do not suggest that this 
man was ignoring the mental mood in the midst of which he found himself, or that he was uninterested in 
the mental processes going on around him. He did not hold in contempt the things of the material life: 
food, raiment, and dwellings. But he did not stay to deal with things accidental, and transient, the things 
of every human life; but passed to the inspirational centres. When he spoke of God, of age-abiding life, 
and of sins, and the possibility of true remission, he was dealing with facts which forevermore make 
their appeal to men, arrest their attention, produce unrest, produce division, intellectual division, 
emotional division, volitional division. These are the things that produce the effects to be found through 
all this book of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Let us observe the conflict a little more carefully. First of all it is said that these men were "filled with 
jealousy," and then we read, "As the Gentiles heard this, they were glad." Notice the difference: "filled 
with jealousy," filled with gladness. Observe another contrast: "They ... contradicted the things which 
were spoken ... and blasphemed"; "They ... glorified the Word of God." Or again, some counted 
themselves "unworthy of age-abiding life"; others "were ordained to eternal life." These two declarations 
are mutually interpretative. In the statement, "As many as were ordained to eternal life believed," the 
word ordained has no reference whatever to any act of God. It refers to the attitude of the men 
themselves. In the "Emphasized Bible" Mr. Rotherham has changed the word with great advantage, so 
that it now reads, they that were disposed to eternal life. Finally some "blasphemed"; while others 
"believed." This set of contrasts reveals conflict, division, difference, following upon the preaching of 
the Word, and produced by the preaching of the Word. 

What were the reasons of refusal? Prejudice and selfishness. The intellectual activity of the men who 
refused the Word, ceased. The refusal of the Word was not intellectual, it was the refusal of prejudice. 
They listened on the first Sabbath; and there is evidence that they were objecting intellectually. It is 
found in the fact that as Paul drew to the conclusion of his sermon, he said to them, "Beware, therefore, 
lest that come upon you, which is spoken in the prophets: Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish." 

But no word was spoken by them of their difficulty, or objection, on the first Sabbath. Indeed it is written 
that "As they went out, they besought that these words might be spoken to them the next Sabbath." Why 
then this attitude of refusal? It was not the attitude of intellectual difficulty, but the attitude of prejudice. 
These men saw that the Gentiles also were listening with eagerness, and that Paul was proclaiming to 
them the same possibility of privilege as he was proclaiming to the Hebrew. They were prejudiced, 



selfish; the question of truth was forgotten, and the question of personal privilege became paramount. 

Out of that closing of the mind against truth, in favour of an ancient prejudice, they counted themselves 
unworthy of life, they contradicted the things that he said, they blasphemed. 

But look at the others. Just as in the first case we saw that prejudice was the outcome of the closing of 
the mind to truth, so on the other side we see the open mind. These men listened to the Word of this One 
God, governing in grace, and providing a Saviour, and proclaiming justification, and they allowed the 
truth to make its appeal to them. To these men truth was supreme, and therefore the true sense of the new 
privilege was created. The effect of truth in every individual life is conditioned by the opening or the 
closing of the mind. There is a very significant phrase in the Gospel according to John, "the honest 
heart." When there is the honest heart, the open mind, the willingness to receive the truth, to know truth, 
to follow truth at all costs, the result of the preaching of this doctrine of the apostle is always that of life. 
But where for any reason the mind is closed against the truth, where prejudice enters in, and arguments 
are created as the outcome of prejudice, then the result is that of death. 

What followed these things? First, "The Word of the Lord was spread abroad throughout all the region." 
Secondly, persecution broke out that dogged the steps of Paul through all the rest of his journeyings. 
Thirdly, the disciples were filled with joy and the Holy Spirit. In the city conflict, intellectual, emotional, 
volitional; and then the Word of God spread through the whole region. A persecuting city may fling out 
the messengers, but it can never fling out the work they have done. Left in the city of Antioch in Pisidia 
was a little group of those who had heard, and had believed, and had received the new gift, and had been 
made members of the Christ; and they were filled with joy. 

Let us glance back over the story for our own profit. Observe first the Christian preachers. The work of 
the preacher is forevermore to declare the deepest things in the life of man. Christian preachers are not 
careless concerning material life, or mental matters; but their business is to bring men and women into 
right relationship with God, to deal with the essential in human nature. Notice also the work following 
the preaching. Paul and Barnabas urged those who believed to continue; but they definitely turned from 
the Hebrew to the Gentile. Said they: "Seeing ye ... judge yourselves unworthy of the age-abiding life, 
lo, we turn to the Gentiles." How the love of his brethren followed Paul. How it sobbed in tears, and 
breathed in agony, in his subsequent epistles. He never ceased to love his brethren after the flesh, who 
never did anything for him after the hour of his conversion to Christ, except persecute him and cause him 
suffering. Yet mark very carefully his words: "It was necessary that the Word of God should first be 
spoken to you. Seeing ye thrust it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, lo, we turn to 
the Gentiles." The principle involved in that statement is that when people have heard the offer of the 
age-abiding life through the crucified Christ, if they will not accept it, it is the duty of the prophet, the 
apostle, the evangelist, to turn to others. If that principle of Paul’s action in the synagogue in Antioch of 
Pisidia were applied to our land to-day, would there not be a great exodus of preachers, an abandonment 
of pulpits, and of going to the distant lands where men are eagerly waiting for the message? How far 
ought this principle to apply? It is a searching question that comes to the soul in pondering this story. It 
was the action of a splendid courage, an action that appals the soul, and compels pause; but moreover, an 
action justified by the results. 

Again, note the effect of the Christian message; it is life unto life, or death unto death. It produces 
jealousy or joy, blasphemy or belief; the spirit of hell which persecutes, or the Spirit of holiness which 
seeks to save. The preaching of the Cross forevermore appeals to the intellect of men, and divides them. 

It stirs the emotional life, producing opposite and conflicting emotions. It storms the will, and demands 
belief, or blasphemy. The preaching of the Word divides as nothing else in the wide world can divide. 

What is the personal enquiry that grows out of such a meditation? On the one side are those who judge 
themselves unworthy of age-abiding life; on the other are those who are disposed to the age-abiding life. 
These will blaspheme, these will believe. On which side do I stand? That question must be answered in 
the secrecy of the soul. 


Acts 14:1 



Ac 14:1-20 


IN this paragraph we follow Paul and his company to the furthest outward limit of their first missionary 
journey. The remainder of the chapter is occupied with the revisitation of the churches on the return 
journey. We follow the movement, first at Iconium; then at Lystra; and then for a brief period at Derbe, 
concerning which nothing of importance is recorded, but which was evidently a period of quietness and 
peace in the work of evangelization. From Derbe they turned back again, traversing the route already 
taken, instead of crossing immediately home, as they might have done. 

The chief interest in this story for us centres in the continuity of the work. This is best seen in the 
observation of the workers, by watching Paul and his little company as they arrived at Iconium, and at 
last escaped from there under pressure, and found their way to Lystra, where Paul was stoned and left for 
dead. There are four matters of interest: first the methods of their ministry; secondly the manifestations 
of power that accompanied their ministry, particularly the fact of the diversity of manifestations; thirdly 
the diversity of their experiences; and finally, the perils that threatened them. 

In order to observe the methods of the ministry of these men, we must get back into the atmosphere, into 
the actual surroundings where the work was carried on. At Antioch in Pisidia there was a large Hebrew 
synagogue where the apostle first preached. He left Antioch because he was flung out of the city, and he 
took his way fifty miles to the east. There he certainly found a synagogue, but not so many Hebrews. He 
was coming gradually into the more definitely Gentile atmosphere. Hearing there was a plot on foot for 
the taking of his life, he left Iconium, and travelled forty miles to the southeast, and came to Lystra, 
where there was no synagogue. He had now come into the most pronounced atmosphere of Gentile life 
and thought. Thus we follow the movement of the Christian faith into an entirely new atmosphere, being 
further removed from the influences of Hebraism. 

In the third verse of this chapter there is a phrase which we must specially note, "Long time therefore 
they tarried there," that is, at Iconium. "Speaking boldly in the Lord, who bare witness unto the Word of 
his grace." That was the one theme of these men as they travelled. In this book of the Acts of the 
Apostles, wherever that word Word occurs in this connection, the first letter should be capitalized. "The 
Word of his grace" was the theme of the preaching. These men went into the new cities with no new 
message, but with the same message; adapting their method of presentation, but never changing the truth. 
They came to Lystra at last, and even there, as in Antioch of Pisidia, as in Antioch of Syria, as at 
Jerusalem at the beginning, they had one message, "The Word of his grace.” The phrase stands for all the 
facts concerning Jesus of Nazareth, which these men were telling as they went. Presently we shall come 
to an account of how certain men said of Paul, Let us hear what this babbler says. A babbler was a teller 
of tales. There were men travelling through those Greek cities who gained their living by telling tales. 
They were public entertainers; they gathered people round them, and told stories of the things they had 
seen. Paul was a teller of tales. So also were his companions. They told what we speak of as "the old, old 
story." They told the story of the life of Jesus; they told the story of his death; they told the story of his 
resurrection, because by his resurrection everything else was transfigured, illuminated, interpreted. They 
were tellers of tales; and the message was always the same, "The Word of his grace." 

At the beginning of this chapter there is one of those small words of the New Testament, which are so 
often full of light. A small and insignificant word it appears to be at first, and yet it is the light centre of 
the whole verse. "And it came to pass in Iconium, that they entered together into the synagogue of the 
Jews, and so spake, that a great multitude believed." "They so spake." The word immediately suggests 
the manner of the delivery of the message. It was not only the thing they said, it was the way they said it. 
"They so spake." Some expositors in dealing with this have laid emphasis upon the fact that the apostles 
were careful in preparation. Another lays emphasis upon the fact of Paul’s logical mind, by which he 
compelled men to agree to the things he spoke. That little word "so" arrests the spirit, and grips it, and 
says to all teachers and preachers, Can you so speak that men will believe? Paul I think gives his own 
explanation of the meaning of the word "so." When writing to the Corinthians, in his first letter, speaking 
of his coming to them, he said, "I came unto you ... not with excellency of speech or of wisdom." Then 



it was not his eloquence, it was not his logical faculty. "And I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and 
in much trembling." Paul was always a man intrepid, courageous, dogmatic, daring; but the intensive 
force of his intrepidity and courage is there revealed, "1 was with you in weakness and in fear, and in 
much trembling." Continuing he said: "And my speech and my preaching were not in persuasive words 
of wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power." There we discover the secret of the "so," 
"They so spake.” That is the secret of the preaching that prevails, and that wins; the preaching that is 
authoritative, definite, positive, and without apology, as the result of a sense of weakness and trembling 
and fear in the mind of the preacher; but which weakness and trembling and fear are all overcome by the 
preacher’s fellowship with the Holy Spirit. The true preacher says the thing that seems to have no force 
in it, and which carries no conviction merely as the result of his eloquence, or his argument; but when he 
says it, it becomes a fire and a searching and a burning, because the Holy Spirit catches it up, and bears it 
in upon the inner consciousness of men. 

In the fourteenth chapter, and the early part of the third verse, we read, "Long time therefore." Wherever 
we find the word "therefore" we enquire "wherefore?" Let us glance at the preceding verse: "The Jews 
that were disobedient stirred up the souls of the Gentiles, and made them evil affected against the 
brethren." Therefore , the apostles stayed for a long time in Iconium. The reason of the long tarrying was 
not the success of the work, but its difficulties. The reason why they stayed was that persecution was 
abroad against those first gathered disciples. This reveals the persistence of their method. All new 
difficulties did but inspire these men to continuity and perseverance. 

Yet once again, as we watch the methods of this ministry here, we have one of the first illustrations of 
the wonderful power of adaptation. At Lystra we have the picture of these people desiring to sacrifice to 
him, and the story of what happened at Lystra is an unconscious but very powerful evidence of the 
authenticity of this book. Ovid tells of a legend of the coming into that very region of Jupiter and 
Mercury long before. That city of Lystra had at its very gates a temple erected to Jupiter, in memory of 
the fact that Jupiter and Mercury had there descended. Immediately these people said, This is another 
epiphany of the deities; the gods have come again, as our fathers told us they came long before. That was 
the occasion for Paul’s speech. In Antioch of Pisidia he had in the synagogue Jews and Greeks, men who 
in their hunger for one God, had turned to Hebraism. His speech there indicated the unity of Deity, and 
the government of God in grace. Now in Lystra there was not a single reference in his address to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, or Hebrew history. He began where the men of Lystra were, discovered the elements 
of religion present in their actual consciousness, and upon that based his appeal. His address, a brief and 
wonderful one, was delivered to men who had never had the light of revelation. 

When these men were suggesting to offer sacrifices to him, even the priests of Jupiter bringing sacrifices 
and garlands, he said to them, "We also are men of like passions with you." There, in a flash, idolatry is 
revealed, in contrast to the religion of revelation. All the gods that men worship are gods of like passions 
to themselves. Think of all the systems of religion that the world has, the highest and best, as well as the 
lowest and most degraded; and the deity worshipped is of like passions with humanity. In those words 
Paul put the falsity of idolatry before the attention of these men; and declared to them the living God, the 
One Whose very Being lies in a realm far removed from the rage and jealousy of human passion. He 
drew their attention to the fact that he had never left himself without witness, even in their midst; calling 
them to a realization of the fact that if they had the light of Nature, if they had taken time to think, they 
might have discovered the power and wisdom of God. There he began his appeal; and then he preached 
to them "good tidings." Luke, giving the record, did not repeat the story of the evangel; but he did 
emphasize the method of the apostle, who recognized the element of religious life that there was in the 
basest people, and endeavoured to correct it, and so instruct the people toward the truth. 

Having thus glanced at the methods of the work, let us look over the story again, observing the 
manifestations of power. At Iconium the Lord wrought signs and wonders by their hands. There is no 
detailed list of these given; but the words employed, "signs and wonders," are familiar. They were 
miraculous manifestations. We have no account of such signs and wonders in Antioch of Pisidia. 

Observe the diversity of the Spirit’s activity. In Antioch in Pisidia there was preaching, and nothing else 
is recorded. In Iconium there was the preaching of the same Word of grace, and an accompaniment of 



signs and wonders. It may be said, Why draw such emphatic attention to this? In order that we may be 
reminded that we cannot base a system of procedure upon any single occurrence in any given place. That 
is a peril always threatening the Christian Church. In Iconium there were signs and wonders; therefore 
there must be signs and wonders everywhere. By no means. On the method of the Holy Spirit at any 
given hour and place, we have no right to base a doctrine of perpetuity. When men, sincere souls, 
attempt to teach that the one sign of the gift of the Spirit is the gift of tongues, they are departing from 
apostolic history. The Holy Spirit can surely bestow the gift of tongues to-day, so that a man can speak 
in another language; but he will as surely supply the interpreter also for the man so speaking. We 
supremely need to-day to get back into such fellowship with the Spirit of God, as to remember that he 
can do what he wills, giving gifts as he pleases. I am sure that the gift of healing is still within the power 
of Jesus Christ, and that he can bestow it upon men for the purposes of his will; but I believe that when a 
man has that gift, he will lay hands on men, and they will be healed. We cannot compel the Spirit of God 
to a line of activity, which he takes upon occasion, and declare that is his peipetual method. 

At Lystra there was another revelation. Paul was preaching, and in his audience there was a cripple. Paul 
spoke to him, and commanded him to stand up because of what he saw in his face. He saw that he had 
faith to believe. Two things are revealed in that story: the faith of the man created by the preacher, as 
listening to the story of the risen Christ he applied that story to his own peculiar need; and a preacher 
interpreting the faith in the face of his listener. Every preacher knows the man who listens, and who 
looking through the preacher, sees the truth, grasps it, begins to apply it; the light of it is in his eye, 
eagerness is manifested in his face. There was a great and magnificent irregularity in Paul’s preaching. 
He dared to stop, and say to the man, "Stand upright on thy feet." Then the man leaped up and walked. 
The men of Lystra looked upon it as a great material miracle, but the deeper fact was the spiritual 
miracle that lay behind it; that man’s apprehension of the truth, and the application of it to his own case; 
the preacher’s knowledge of it, and his keenness of sight in the man’s operation of faith in the living 
Lord. That was the wonderful thing. 

Then "they stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the city, supposing that he was dead"; and to the 
astonishment of his own company, presently he rose and walked back into the city. Do not miss the 
miraculous here. It may be said he swooned and recovered. That may be true: but the men of Lystra and 
the disciples took him for dead. As the stones fell thick and fast upon him, I think he remembered 
Stephen. Personally I think he was dead; and quite literally and actually was restored to life, and had a 
positive resurrection, in order to the fulfilment of his life’s work. 

Looking over the ground once more, we mark the diversity of the apostle’s experiences. How differently 
God deals with his workers. Prom Antioch Paul was allowed to escape, and was preserved. At Iconium 
God overruled circumstances, he was warned, and escaped. But he did not escape from Lystra. We 
cannot say that God took care of him at Antioch, and at Iconium, and that he did not take care of him at 
Lystra. That would be blasphemy. Paul was writing to Timothy, the young minister, his last letter, and 
said to him, you know the persecutions I endured at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra, but out of them all 
the Lord delivered me. At Antioch and Iconium he delivered him by saving him from the stones. At 
Lystra he delivered him through stoning. How often we are tempted to say: God delivered in the past, but 
he has not done so this time. Calamity has come, we are bruised and broken. Wait a little. Presently we 
shall be able to say. Out of them all he delivered me. Sometimes the only deliverance God can work for 
us is by the way of the stones, and by furnace experiences. 

We note finally the perils threatening these men. There were the perils of opposition. Disobedience 
produced the spirit of opposition; hatred, plotting, stoning. But the gravest peril threatening these men 
was that which came to them in the hour when men suggested that they should worship them. That is the 
supreme peril to the Christian worker. It would have been so easy to gain power and notoriety; to take 
this worship, and abandon the pathway of persecution and of the stones. That is the peril of the prophet. 
When men bring garlands to worship, when men suggest his deification, he is in extreme danger. If men 
would help the prophet, they should pray that he may never accept the garland, or the worship of men. 
This was a most insidious hour. I would not suggest that there was any trembling on the part of Paul. He 
was not seduced, because he was living in such fellowship with his Lord that it was impossible. 



This is the end of the first missionary journey on the outward march. As we look over the movement we 
are impressed by the fiery sword of the Christian evangel. Wherever these men came they brought a 
disturbing, dividing force. Every city was shaken to its centre, and men driven into opposite camps. As 
we watch, we remember the word of Jesus, "Think not that I came to send peace on the earth: 1 came not 
to send peace, but a sword!" Unless the Christian evangel of to-day is a fiery, dividing, separating 
influence, flinging men into opposite camps, it is not the evangel of the apostles. It is always a disturbing 
element, because it makes no compromise. This evangel comes into human life, and removes and casts 
out the devil in human life. This evangel has no soft phrases for sin, no rose-water method with iniquity. 
It is the evangel of blood and fire; and those who object to such terminology are those who are without 
the evangel. 

Moreover we are impressed with the fiery spirit of the evangelists. Authority, insistence, courage, 
invincibility. They came to no city to discuss philosophies, but they came to preach Christ. They came 
into the midst of all forms of religious life to recognize the elements of truth, but not to leave men in 
gloom. They came to correct the mistake, to redeem the truth from error, and to set men upon the 
highway. They were great intrepid daring fiery spirits; and it is only thus that the kingdom is ever to be 
won for our God and his Christ. 

Acts 14:21 

Ac 14:21-28 

THIS is the story of the return journey, after the first missionary campaign of Paul. The last place visited 
in his outward march was Derbe. I think we are warranted in supposing that his work there was 
characterized by quietness and peace. No details are preserved, but it is recorded in the first verse of this 
paragraph, that when they had preached the Gospel to that city, and had made many disciples, they 
returned. From other writings we know that in Derbe the apostle gained a friend, a companion, a fellow- 
helper, in Gaius. Up to this point the whole journey had been characterized by stress and strain. It may be 
that the persecuting Jews did not know where Paul and his company had gone. Certainly they do not 
seem to have followed him to Derbe. 

From Derbe the great eastern road ran through the passes of the Taurus range of mountains straight to 
Tarsus, from whence Paul and his company could have taken ship, and crossed quickly over to Seleucia, 
and so would have arrived at Antioch in Syria. That was the easy way back to the Church that had sent 
them forth. That would have been the most speedy and safe method of return; most speedy certainly, for 
the distance was very little in comparison with the route now taken. Instead of that they traversed the 
twenty miles back to Fystra, the forty on to Iconium, the sixty on to Antioch; and then came along the 
southern coast. The crossing of swollen rivers and the presence of robbers might have made the 
mountain passes dangerous. Nevertheless perils from robbers and rivers are always easier than perils 
from antagonistic fanatics. Along the way by which they had come, they had left companies of angry 
men in every city, determined to deal with them, and if possible to put them to death. Instead of taking 
what appeared to be the speedy and safe way Paul turned back again, called at Fystra, and tarried there, 
how long we do not know; moved on to Iconium, tarried there, doing definite and specific work; went 
back again to Antioch in Pisidia, journeyed down through Pisidia, and stayed to preach at Perga. From 
thence he took ship, and sailed home. 

The fact of this backward journey is significant. The outward journey had been one of missionary 
enterprise; it was the journey of a pioneer, the going into new territory, with a new evangel. He created 
division, bringing the sword wherever he came, dividing cities and men into two camps, believers and 
blasphemers, men full of jealousy, men filled with joy. Fet us then survey this journey back; considering 
first the fact of that journey; secondly, its values; and finally, its consummation, as they rehearsed to the 
Church all the things that had been fulfilled. 



As we think of the fact of that backward journey, the courage of it impresses us; and we are driven to 
enquire its cause. First of all Paul went from Derbe, the place of peaceful work, over the twenty miles of 
"wild and dusty plain," to Lystra, the place of the stones. At this long distance of time from the actual 
happenings we are in danger of forgetting all the facts of the case. The end of his previous work in Lystra 
is very briefly told; they stoned him and left him for dead. So far as Lystra was concerned, that was the 
end of his ministry. It is easily read, but to understand it a little exercise of the imagination is necessary. 
Twenty years after, the memory of that stoning was with him still: "Once was I stoned." Such an 
experience was one that undoubtedly left its stamp upon him physically, to the end of his days. The 
journey completed, Derbe being evangelized in peace and in power, there was the short way home 
through the Taurus ranges, by Seleucia, to Antioch. But he did not take it, he went back to the place of 
the stones, back to the place of the suffering, back to the places where the hatred of his fellow 
countrymen, and the opposition of the new men whom he was seeking to lead to light, had broken out 
into fierceness, where they had rained stones upon him, and left him for dead. 

Then he went back still further forty miles, to Iconium. He had left that city in haste. There had been 
perils and dangers in Iconium from the first of his preaching there; and he had tarried a long while 
because of the perils and the dangers. At last his friends had discovered there was a plot hatching to end 
his life, and under their advice he left in haste. Because the plot had failed when he was there before, it 
was not at all likely that those men had lost their resentment. 

Once again, he went still further back to Antioch, over another sixty miles, through all the perils of that 
strange and wild country of Lycaonia, among men of strange speech. That was the city from which, at 
the end of his ministry, he had been cast out. He had to leave Antioch because Antioch would have him 
no longer. 

We cannot read this paragraph, then, without seeing the wonderful courage of this man and his little 
company. If there was no good cause for this backward journey, it was the courage of foolhardiness. 

Why did he thus go back? The answer is to be found in the discovery of what he did. He went back to 
Lystra to find the little group of disciples; back to Iconium to see those who had believed; back to 
Antioch for the same puipose. He went back, confirming, exhorting, organizing. 

Paul was driven back first by his consciousness of the importance of the truth which he had declared, the 
great Gospel of which he was not ashamed, which he knew to be the power of God unto salvation. The 
first visit through these cities had been that of proclamation; but in all the things he had said there were 
implications and applications, which it was necessary these early disciples should understand. He had 
passed through these cities preaching two things supremely: first, the risen Christ; and secondly, the 
possibility of man’s justification by faith in the risen Christ. These were great truths, arresting men, 
compelling attention, constraining belief in certain cases, and blasphemy in others. 

But those who had been won by the words, constrained by them, and had believed, did not understand 
the full value of them. There were implications in the doctrines of resurrection and of justification. If 
these little groups of men, situated in an atmosphere so antagonistic to life, were not to be overcome, and 
devastated, it was necessary that they should be instructed. It was his passion for truth, and for its perfect 
understanding, that drove him back over the way. When years later, from prison he wrote the greatest of 
his letters — letters we had never had humanly speaking, apart from the limitation of the prison house — 
one thing he repeatedly said, in writing to his children in this very region, in Ephesus, Colossse, and 
Philippi, was that the supreme passion of his heart for them was always that they might have full 
knowledge. Full knowledge makes faith mightier, and hope burn more brightly, and love more profound. 
On the outward way he proclaimed the central verities, and gathered men in the first act of faith; but he 
went back, in order that the truth might have its full triumph in the lives of those who had believed. 

Then he was drawn, not only by passion for truth, but by the fellowship of the saints. There in the cities 
were the companies, the assemblies, of separated souls. Think of those little groups in the different cities. 
In Lystra they had left the apostle for dead; but there were disciples there, among them probably 
Timothy. At Iconium was another group, so much alone, Jew and Gentile alike hating them. At Antioch 



were those proselytes of the gate, and those Hebrews who had dared to enter the larger life, very much 
alone. The lure of the lonely saints compelled him to turn his back upon the Taurus passes, and the quick 
way home, to tramp the long distances, that he might minister a new courage to them. And what courage 
he must have brought when he came and stood in the midst of that little group at Lystra, and they saw the 
brands of the Lord Jesus upon his face, the brutal bruising of the stones still there. 1 think the fellowship 
of the saints drew him the long way home again. 

But we do not touch the deepest note until we hear one word falling from his lips in the course of his 
confirmation and exhortation. He charged them that they should "continue in the faith; and that through 
many tribulations we must enter into the Kingdom of God." The master passion of all his work is 
disclosed in the words: "the Kingdom of God." The way into the Kingdom of God was declared, it is the 
way of tribulation. The meaning of that declaration is not that through tribulations individual men enter 
into the Kingdom of God. It is rather that through tribulation we realize the Kingdom of God, set up the 
Kingdom of God. This man, in common with all the great seers of God, recognized that the Kingdom of 
God is already established, but needing to be realized. The Kingdom of God is established, and no man 
escapes it. We do not understand the buffeting of the tempest, and the mystery of the battle, and the 
strange perplexities in conflict of the saints as they march toward the ultimate; but we know that it is all 
within the Kingdom of God. No army marches across the face of the world, but that he marshalls the 
battalions, and overrules the movement. But to enter the Kingdom, and bring men into relation with it, to 
establish it in the world, to cast out the forces that spoil, can only be done through tribulations. Did not 
this man know now, as he had not known before, that the Kingdom of God was established through the 
tribulations of the Lord Christ himself? Only through tabulations can God enter into his Kingdom, and 
realize it in this world, with its sin and suffering and sorrow. Paul himself had felt the stones raining on 
him at Lystra, the physical agony and the mental disappointment; but he knew that by the process of that 
pain, he was helping to establish the Kingdom. It was the passion for the Kingdom that drove him on the 
outward journey through perils oft. It was the passion for the Kingdom that drove him back with fine 
statesmanship and consecration, to strengthen the little companies of men, who in their turn, through trial 
and tribulation should cooperate with God for the establishment of the Kingdom. This was the courage 
of faith, and of a great knowledge; courage born of a true conception of the methods by which God 
would establish his Kingdom. 

The values of that journey back to the Churches may be expressed in three words: confirmation, 
exhortation, and organization. 

Confirmation means reestablishment, or perhaps even better, further support. He went back to give 
further support to these Churches, to interpret to them the meaning of their life in Christ; a most 
important part of all Christian enterprise. Having seen the flaming glory, and heard the wooing 
winsomeness of the infinite music of the evangel of a risen Lord, and of justification, the young child of 
God must be taught the meaning of life in Christ. Paul went back to further establish, to support, to 
confirm. 

But he went back for exhortation. He exhorted them to continue in the faith. In those cities the seen 
things were antagonistic. Go back to Lystra, Iconium, Antioch in Pisidia, get right into the midst of the 
city, and look around, and you will see temples, idols, shrines, lasciviousness, lust, luxury. That is a 
description of all cities, ancient and modern. Cities never change. These people were living in the midst 
of these things. Oh, this lure of the near. How is a man to be victor over the things that can be seen and 
touched and handled, of which he is quite sure? By faith, which is the assurance of the unseen things. 
Faith is the venture that steps off the tangible; and in the doing of it, demonstrates to its own soul the 
reality of the intangible. Paul said to these men as he went back, Do not look at the seen things in Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antioch; continue in the faith. This is the great word that ever needs to be uttered for the 
establishment of Christian life. He exhorted them to patience in tribulation, because that was the way of 
victory. 



Then organization. He appointed elders, or presbyters, in all the Churches, by prayer with fasting, in the 
company of the Church. Finally he commended them, Church and elders, to the Lord in whom they had 
believed. This was the first organization of the Church outside the area of Judaism. 

So far all the emphasis of the declaration has been upon the Church. Was there any value in the return 
journey to the apostle? That return journey, and all such return journeys, gave him an exposition of the 
very doctrines which he had preached. Paul did not study theology before he began preaching, but 
learned his theology as he preached. It was — when he had seen the effect produced by the evangel on 
life that he knew what justification and sanctification really meant. Seeing the effect of the Gospel on the 
lives of men, he came to an understanding of its power and method; and it was after such observation 
that he was able to say, "I am not ashamed of the Gospel, because it is the power of God." 

The return journey was thus also one of confirmation of his own Gospel. He saw its power, and was 
growingly convinced of its value. He was also confirmed in his puipose to continue in the great work. 

1 think there was also another value. When he had confirmed and exhorted and organized at Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antioch, and after he had preached in Perga, and reached Attalia, there emerged another 
value of the long journey home. Watch the progress of that little ship along the coast, to the north of 
Cyprus, and observe that man on deck, bruised and battered, weakened physically by the perils of the 
journeys, and the brutality and cruelty. Look at his eyes, sore eyes, weak eyes perchance; but eyes 
through which on that sea voyage there flamed the glory of a triumph. I think the quiet restfulness of that 
sea voyage was great gain. Thank God this apostle was a man, who knew the weariness of work; and 
there was great value to him in the longer journey by sea, as he took his way back. 

One brief glance at the consummation of the journey. The Church at Antioch had commended him to the 
grace of God. They had sent him forth with Barnabas to the work whereunto the Holy Spirit had called 
them. There at Antioch they had waited for his return, and had prayed. At last he came back to them, the 
work fulfilled, and they awaited the report. 

That was a wonderful meeting when the Spirit had said, "Separate me Barnabas and Saul"; and the 
Church had separated them, and sent them on their way. This also was a wonderful meeting, full of 
expectation, and the glory of a new enterprise. The men they had separated are there; one of them is 
bruised and weakened; he is carrying the brands of Jesus in his body. What will they talk about? "They 
rehearsed.” Did they tell about the difficulties, the stones and the bruises? Yes, but how did they tell 
them? Listen to the brief ring of triumph. "They rehearsed all things that God had done with them, and 
how that he opened a door of faith unto the Gentiles." Their view-point was that of the Divine activity. 
Other things were out of sight, or set in relation to it. But the supreme thing they said to the Church was 
this, that "God had opened a door of faith unto the Gentiles," That was the report. 

As we close this meditation there is one sentence of supreme value to all Christian men and women. 
"Through many tribulations we must enter into the Kingdom of God." The form and fashion of the 
tribulations change with changing years, but the principle abides. The places of suffering are the places 
of power. Lystra, the place of stones, is the dynamic centre, "I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost; for a 
great door and effectual is opened unto me, and there are many adversaries." That is the reason why he 
stayed, The place of power is — where the adversaries are, and the stones, and the tribulations. It is the 
process of tribulation that brings the victory. 

"Far down the ages now, 

Her journey well-nigh done, 

The pilgrim Church pursues her way 
In haste to reach the crown. 

The story of the past 
Comes up before her view; 

How well it seems to suit her still. 

Old, and yet ever new!" 



"’Tis the same story still, 

Of sin and weariness; 

Of grace and love still flowing down 
To pardon and to bless: 

No wider is the gate, 

No broader is the way, 

No smoother is the ancient path. 

That leads to light and day." 

"No sweeter is the cup. 

No less our lot of ill; 

’Twas tribulation ages since, 

’Tis tribulation still: 

No slacker grows the fight. 

No feebler is the foe, 

No less the need of armour tried 
Of shield and spear and bow." 

"Thus onward still we press, 

Through evil and through good, 

Through pain and poverty and want. 

Through peril and through blood; 

Still faithful to our God, 

And to our Captain true; 

We follow where he leads the way, 

The Kingdom in our view." 

Acts 15:1 

Ac 15:1-35 

THIS has sometimes been called the story of the first council of the Christian Church. To that description 
of the gathering in Jerusalem Farrar in his "Life and Work of St. Paul" objected, for excellent reasons. 

He showed that the council in Jerusalem was not a convention of delegates, but a meeting of the Church 
at Jerusalem, to receive a deputation from the Church at Antioch, and to consider a subject of grave 
importance in the matter of missionary enterprise. He pointed out moreover, that this gathering in 
Jerusalem was for purposes of consultation, and not for final and dogmatic decision. Yet it may be good 
to retain the name of council, if we would understand what a council should be, and see wherein the 
grave errors of many subsequent councils have consisted. 

Almost all councils subsequent to the first have attempted to fix some habit of ritual, or to give final 
form to the expression of some great truth. Neither of these things was attempted in the gathering in 
Jerusalem. The true function of a council as herein revealed, is that of considering an immediate subject, 
and finding an immediate application of principle. Nevertheless such consideration and such finding 
must necessarily have a most important bearing on future development. When the council met in 
Jerusalem, it gathered to consider a problem that was immediate, which was created at Antioch, the new 
centre of missionary enterprise; a problem created by the arrival there of men of Judaea, who were 
charging these new Gentile converts, — mark this most particularly, — not that they should be 
circumcized; but that unless they were circumcized they could not be saved. The council met to consider 
this matter, to hear the report of those who were sent by the Church at Antioch; not in order to learn what 
the Church at Jerusalem had to say authoritatively and finally, in order that it should be obeyed; but for 
purposes of conference, and that the larger fellowship of Christian people might be taken into account 
when facing so grave a situation. 



Luke’s picture must be interpreted by Paul’s letter to the Galatians. Without suggesting that either 
account is untrue, it is quite certain that if they be read together we shall catch a different tone. There is a 
touch in Paul’s account of the story, which reveals how keenly he felt certain attitudes taken up toward 
him, even on the part of the apostolic band. We cannot read Paul’s account of the council, and of its 
findings, without seeing that had they been other than they were, he would not have obeyed them. He 
was not seeking the authority of the Church at Jerusalem. He was not asking for an expression of truth by 
James or by Peter, ex cathedra. He was there for purposes of consultation; and had the finding been one 
that put the Gentiles into bondage, he would have broken with Jerusalem, and all the apostles, in the 
interests of truth. There are evidences in his account of the story, of the fact that there was a good deal of 
dissension, and difference, and argument, before finality was reached. 

But when the history is read as Luke has recorded it, then we discover not so much the details of 
difference, as the ultimate harmony of decision. The story becomes the more interesting when we 
recognize these two things; when we see that in the first assembly, and in subsequent discussions, there 
were very many differences, and some touch perhaps of bitterness. Yet at last, there came a great and 
holy and wonderful moment, when that assembly of Christian believers, with different opinions, after 
discussion, based upon a master-principle, were able to say, "It seemed good to the Holy Spirit, and to 
us." 


Let us first observe the story of the council, and then attempt an application of its findings to our own 
day. 

It is well that we should first enquire what the difference of opinion was, that gave rise to the council. 
When we have discovered it, we may consider the discussion that ensued, and finally look briefly at the 
decision arrived at. To get back into the atmosphere is to understand the naturalness of the difficulty. To 
the Jew, Christianity was the fulfilment and continuity of the old economy. Therein he was distinguished 
entirely in his mental attitude from the mental attitude of the new converts in Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, 
and throughout that district. The religion of Jesus Christ to the mind of the Hebrew believing into him, 
was not a religion that destroyed the religion of his fathers, but fulfilled it. The religion of Jesus Christ 
had grown out of the religion of his fathers, was the continuity of one Divine movement. Paul’s address 
in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia dealt with the great doctrines of the unity of God in order to 
capture the mind of the Greek; but he spoke also of the whole Hebrew movement, and saw its fulfilment 
in Christ and in his evangel. 

But the new movement in Antioch of Syria was a movement not influenced by that tradition. Indeed, the 
movement at Antioch had not even an apostolic tradition behind it; it began with Christ, and the men of 
Antioch therefore were quite careless as to the things preceding, and had no interest in them. 

Mark these differences. The Christian Jew, looking upon his Christianity as the direct outcome, 
continuity, and fulfilment, of the august religion of his fathers, came to Antioch and into all these cities; 
and found Greek Christians, who had no relation with the Hebrew religion or tradition; whose 
Christianity began in their knowledge of Christ. Immediately we see the naturalness of the difficulty. 
These men, many of them perfectly sincere, said that these Greek Christians could not be saved by 
beginning in the middle of a process; that it was not enough that they began with Christ. They must also 
be brought to everything that prepared the way for the Christ. They must conform to the law of Moses, 
and the ritual of Moses. 

This difficulty was serious, for it was one which would be repeated in new centres. It would accentuate 
within the Christian fact, a conflict between Hebraism and Hellenism, which had been so profound and 
bitter in the years prior to that fact. When Saul of Tarsus was apprehended by Jesus Christ for a special 
purpose, it was the apprehension of a man in whom the two ideals of Hebraism and Hellenism met, in 
whom they had been at conflict until Christ found him, but in whom they were now merged into one 
great Christian mental attitude. He was Hebrew of Hebrews, but he was Saul of Tarsus. The idea of 
bondage and denial and sacrifice, was the idea of Hebraism; the idea of liberty and culture and the 
fulfilment of life, was the idea of Hellenism. In Christ he had found that through bondage men come into 



liberty; that through death men come into life; that through all that Hebraism stood for, men realize all 
that Hellenism suggests. That was the victory won in Saul of Tarsus. Now if through these new Churches 
in the midst of Hellenism, Hebraism was to reassert certain of its old rites, there would be cleavage in the 
Christian movement. That was the peril of the situation. If these teachers from Judaea had been 
victorious, then through those earliest years, lasting until now, there would have been division between 
the Hebrew Church of Christ, and the Gentile Church of Christ; and the bitterness caused by such 
division would have been mutually destructive, and the testimony of Christ to the world would have 
been lost. So that it was not merely a dispute about a rite or ceremony, but something far profounder that 
gave rise to this council in Jerusalem. 

Before passing from this contemplation of the difficulty, having touched upon its naturalness and its 
seriousness, there is yet another element to be noticed in the danger that threatened the Church. 
Circumcision in the original puipose of God was ordained for the cure of self-righteousness. It was an 
outward and visible sign or symbol of the fact that this people was separated to God, and dependent upon 
God; that all they were, and were able to do in the world, arose from the activity and the government of 
God. At once we see wherein the Hebrew people in the process of the ages had entirely missed the 
meaning of the rite, for which they were now prepared to fight. Circumcision was now being made the 
instrument of self-righteousness. That which was intended to mark its destruction, or to indicate its 
absence, had become the sign and the cause of its possession. Circumcision, and all the rites and 
ceremonials of Hebrew observance, had become evasions of the true puipose of God; opiates by the use 
of which men drugged their souls to the clamant cry of righteousness. That is always the danger of 
ritualism. The religion of the most high God had been made subservient to the observance of external 
rites. Paul saw the peril of grafting a ritual on to the Christian Church, putting a rite or a ceremony in the 
place of essential spiritual life and communion. That was the inspiration of his anger and passion; and 
presently, of his strong and stern denunciation of Peter, when subsequently to the council, Peter went 
down to Antioch and dissembled. These were not small matters. They were fundamental matters. This 
was a difference involving the very genius of religion, as to the profoundest things of Christianity. 

Concerning the discussion, the two passages, this fifteenth chapter of the Acts, and Paul’s story in 
Galatians, are mutually interpretive. Evidently Paul and Barnabas were graciously received by the 
Church. Evidently also there was a private conference between Paul and Barnabas and the elders. That is 
admitted in the sixth verse of this fifteenth chapter, "And the apostles and elders were gathered together 
to consider of this matter." It is quite briefly stated by Luke. What happened in that conference we are 
not told, but it was a quiet and private conference. The deputation from Antioch in Syria consisted of 
Paul, Barnabas, and Titus, and perchance two or three others. The story of their reception is told in verse 
four: They "were received of the chui ch and the apostles and the elders, and they rehearsed" in Jerusalem 
what they had been doing all the way. They told how they had left Antioch rejoicing in the triumphs 
won; they told the story of Perga and Attalia. Arrived in Jerusalem, they simply rehearsed the triumphs 
of the Gospel, they did not raise the difficulty. 

In the Galatian letter Paul is careful to state what happened at this point. In the second chapter and 
second verse he says, "I went up by revelation; and I laid before them the Gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles, but privately before them who were of repute, lest by any means I should be running, or had 
run, in vain." That is Paul’s account of what happened when the apostles and the elders were gathered 
together with the deputation, the church not being present. Paul laid before them, not the story of his 
triumphs, but his Gospel. At the first reception he rehearsed the story of all God had been doing in the 
district; but to that smaller select company, he rehearsed the Gospel, he told what he had been preaching, 
he went over the ground of the truth he had been proclaiming. 

Having discussed his Gospel with the apostles, and having, as we learn in Galatians, won the approval of 
Peter, James, and John, the church assembled again; and there followed the discussion in the council. In 
this there are three things to notice: first, the address of Peter; secondly, the address of Barnabas and Paul 
(which was the speaker it is impossible to say, for the speech is not reported); and finally, the address of 
James. 



Peter contributed two things to the discussion: a fact, and a deduction. The speech of Peter is not that of 
the theologian. He was not arguing about a doctrine. He was not entering into the delicate and difficult 
discussion as to rites and ceremonies. Peter, bold, blunt, and magnificent, said in effect, Here is a fact, 
and here is a deduction. The fact was that God had sent him to the Gentiles, and gave to the Gentiles in 
the house of Cornelius the Spirit of God, "making no distinction." The deduction he made was that they 
should not tempt God. On the sin of tempting God there is light in the history of the Old Testament; 
there is light in Hebrews and in Corinthians; and supremely there is light in the temptation of our Lord in 
the wilderness. To tempt God is to refuse to follow his guidance. Said the tempter to Jesus, "If thou art 
the Son of God, cast thyself down"; and Jesus said, "Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God"; that is, 
thou shalt not refuse to wait for his guidance and direction, thou shalt not initiate adventures in order to 
see whether or not he will help in circumstances which are not of his will. Said Peter, Here is the fact, 
God has already given the Gentile all grace without ceremony, ritual, rite, and observance. Here is the 
deduction: do not be afraid to follow God, even though he seems to be breaking through things dear to 
our heart; do not tempt God, by refusing his guidance. 

Paul and Barnabas simply rehearsed, saying in effect that Peter’s fact had been multiplied by facts 
throughout all these cities. They had been sent by that Church in Antioch, upon which some men now 
would superimpose a bondage and a yoke, through Seleucia, and Cyprus, from Salamis to Paphos, from 
Perga in Pamphylia into the new Antioch in Pisidia, away on through Iconium and Lystra, to Derbe; and 
everywhere facts had been multiplied, God had given the gifts of grace, and the gift of the Spirit, without 
rite and without ceremony. 

The final speaker was James. He first referred to Peter’s fact, admitting it, reemphasizing its importance 
and value. "Symeon hath rehearsed." He then showed how Peter’s fact, and the facts of Paul and 
Barnabas were in perfect harmony with prophetic foretelling. He quoted the great word from the 
prophecy of Amos, in which it is predicted that through the triumph and restoration of Israel the Gentiles 
also should receive blessing; — a prophecy not perfectly fulfilled even until this hour; to be fulfilled 
undoubtedly, in the economy of God; — a prophecy fulfilled in principle on the day of Pentecost when 
that little Hebrew community became the true Israel of God; and immediately following, when the 
prophetic promise was fulfilled in the experience of the Gentiles. Then James said, "Wherefore my 
judgment is, that we trouble not them.” Before proceeding to consider the judgment, note the particular 
emphasis of that word. To translate quite literally, James said, "Wherefore I decide," or "1 think"; and we 
must interpret the word decide by the word think. Much has been based upon that "I decide" of James. It 
has been said that he was the bishop of Jerusalem, that he was in authority over the Church in Jerusalem; 
but there is not a vestige of proof in the narrative itself, and for the traditions that have gathered round 
the story, I am bound to say I have no respect. It has been pointed out that the pronoun "I," "I decide" is 
emphatic in the Greek. An emphatic pronoun depends after all upon the tone and emphasis. The 
emphatic 1 must be interpreted in harmony with the rest of the New Testament and the Bible. It is absurd 
to believe that James at this moment gave his personal opinion as the final word, from which there could 
be no appeal. He, the practical man, the writer of the epistle, the brother of the Lord, spoke last; and in 
his speaking gave with due reserve, and with a consciousness of the importance of the views of others, 
his strong opinion. The very emphasis on the I shows that he was only expressing a personal conviction. 
Nevertheless with that opinion the Church agreed. The decision to which they came was not the decision 
of a man. It was such a decision that when they registered it and wrote it and sent it to Antioch, they did 
not say, After consultation, James, the bishop, speaking ex cathedra, has decided, They said something 
far more full of dignity, "It seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us." 

The decision was first of all characterized by unanimity. It was the expression of the conviction of the 
apostles and the elders and the Church; and the secret of the unanimity was that of the presidency of the 
Holy Spirit in the assembly, "It seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us." 

The terms of the decision may be stated in other language, because this record is so much the language 
of that particular time. The decision immediately was that they would not trouble the Greek Christians 
any further, but that they charged them concerning things they were not to do. The decision for all time 
was first, that no ceremony is needed to make men Christ’s; and secondly, that observances are 



necessary on the part of men who are Christ’s. They would not trouble them further, would not harass 
them, crowd them, jostle them, press them, put them into difficulty, with habits and observances which 
were not essential to salvation, — the things of ritual, Nevertheless they charged them that being Christ’s 
men, they must observe the attitudes and habits of loyalty to his moral standards; they must abstain from 
the pollution of idols, from fornication, from things strangled, and from blood. Such were the decisions. 

What then were the results? They may thus be summarized: rest in Antioch; and a period of preparation 
for future work. This council came between the first and second missionary journeys of the apostle, and 
constituted a necessary pause, the passing of a difficulty that had risen, its settlement once and forever, 
so that whenever Judaizing teachers in days to come should pass through that district and teach these 
doctrines, they would be known as not having apostolic or Christian authority. It was an important 
decision, one that affects the whole history of the Church from that moment unto this. 

In conclusion, what are the applications of this story to ourselves? There is something we do well to 
consider in the method of the findings. The supreme word flames with light upon this page: "It seemed 
good to the Holy Spirit and to us." It marks a progression or development from a centre to something 
external. Communion with Christ by the Holy Spirit lies at the very root of that word. The second thing 
is the outcome of the first; that of the unity of the Church by the Spirit. The final thing is that of the 
unanimity of the Spirit and the Church. There will never be unanimity unless it be based on unity. There 
never will be the realization of unity save in response to a fundamental union; a union between the 
members of the Church and the living Lord by the Holy Spirit. This picture of the council in Jerusalem is 
that of a company of men and women, sharing the life of Christ, desiring only to know the mind of the 
Lord, having no selfish views for which to contend. These are the conditions upon which it is possible 
for any such assembly to say, "It seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us." The Church does not seem 
to be able to say it today, either a local church, or the great councils of the Church. We must freely admit 
we very seldom hear this language. We do read that a matter was carried by an overwhelming majority, 
but that is a very different thing. An overwhelming majority often leaves behind it a minority disaffected 
and dangerous. We shall come to unanimity when we are prepared to discuss freely, frankly, our absolute 
differences, on the basis of a common desire to know the mind of the Lord. If we come to a meeting of 
diaconate Or Church, a Christian council, having made our minds up that so it must be, then we hinder 
the Holy Spirit, and make it impossible for him to make known his mind and will. But if we come, 
perfectly sure in our minds, but wanting to know what the Lord’s mind is, then ere the council ends, to¬ 
day as yesterday, the moment will come when we shall be able to say with a fine dignity and a splendid 
force, It seems good to the Holy Spirit and to us. 

If that be the lesson of the method of the findings, what is the message of the findings? What has this 
council of the long ago to say to us to-day? Its first lesson is that the Christian man and the Christian 
Church is free from the bondage of Hebraism. There is a sense in which we are not influenced by 
Hebraism. There is a sense in which Judaism makes no appeal to us. Therefore to state the principle in 
other words: nothing is necessary to salvation, other than faith in Christ, and consequent life m the Spirit; 
neither baptism, nor the Lord’s Supper, nor the observance of any ordinance, or ceremony. Let us decide 
as did this council, that we will trouble men no further, that we will no more insist upon this rite or that 
ceremony in order to salvation. 

The second lesson is that of the necessity for bondage to the law of the Spirit of life. There must be, on 
the part of all Christian souls, abstention from the haunts and the habits of idolatry; abstention from 
many practices, not in themselves unlawful, in order to a testimony of separation; and the observance of 
the laws of humanity. These Gentiles must abstain from things strangled, and from blood. That was not 
Hebraism. That was not the law of Moses. It was said long before Moses. In the covenant of God with 
Noah, when humanity started out again upon a new movement, the law was given. So for these Judaizing 
teachers, James’ quotation was one lull of wisdom. He stepped outside the Hebrew economy, and 
referred to the laws that regulated human life, apart from Hebraism, and said these people were to 
observe the human law. 



So the findings of the council which have perpetual application are those of freedom from rites and 
ceremonies as means of salvation; observance of all habits that mark us as separate from idolatry, and 
from the practices of idolatry; and devotion to the Divine ideal of human life, and to the keeping of the 
laws for the wellbeing of human life. 

Acts 15:36 

Ac 15:36-16:10 

IT is quite evident that there is a gap in the history between verses thirty-five and thirty-six. The last 
words in the previous paragraph declared that "Paul and Barnabas tarried in Antioch, teaching and 
preaching the Word of the Lord, with many others also." That gap is supplied by a brief paragraph in the 
Galatian letter. {Ga 2 .n- 2 i / Peter visited Antioch, and when he came, acted in the true spirit of the findings 
of the council, in that he sat at meat with the Gentiles, making, to use his own words, "no distinction." 
Evidently a little later on there came down from Jerusalem men influenced by the Judaizers. When they 
came, they were not told of the dispute, but Peter — to use Paul’s very strong word — "dissimulated," in 
that, in the presence of these men he ceased to eat with the Gentiles. Against that activity, in which 
Barnabas evidently sympathized for the moment, Paul made the vigorous protest recorded in the 
Galatian passage. The ending, however, was evidently one of peace. Rebuked by Paul, the dissimulation 
of Peter ended, and no bitterness remained in the heart of either. 

When the difficulty was settled, and the future line of action was clearly defined, Paul began to prepare 
immediately for further journeyings, and work. The subject of supreme interest in the second missionary 
journey of Paul is that of the invasion of Europe. Once again the circle widens, and we see the apostle 
crossing the boundary line into Europe. The call of the man of Macedonia was answered, and the evangel 
carried yet further afield. 

In this paragraph we finally reach Troas, full of historic interest; Troas on the coast line, washed by that 
sea which, at its other extremity, touches the Continent beyond; Troy, the historic battleground between 
Europe and Asia. The story of those battles we have read in Homer and in Virgil. It was to that point the 
great apostle came at the end of the present paragraph. 

That invasion of Europe was not in the mind of Paul, but it was evidently in the mind of the Spirit. He 
did not start from Antioch on this second journey with any intention of going to Europe. The closing 
words of the paragraph read thus: "And when he had seen the vision, straightway we sought to go forth 
into Macedonia, concluding that God had called us to preach the Gospel unto them." That little word 
"concluding" is full of interest and value. It marks the ultimate result of processes. Paul began the 
journey by desiring to revisit churches already founded. He ended at Troas with a vision, a surprise, a 
new call, an open door, and vast expanses stretching out before his eyes, of the possibility of new work, 
and with the conviction that this was the mind of the Lord. 

The period of time covered by this paragraph (Ac i5:36-i6:io } must have been considerable; but in reading 
the condensed narrative of Luke, it is evident that everything leading up to the vision was tentative, 
preliminary, and that some greater movement was ahead. The "conclusion" referred to in the final words 
was the result of all the preceding incidents. 

An analysis of the passage brings into prominence certain separated incidents of personal experience. 
There is the story first, of contention and of the separation between Paul and Barnabas. Then follows the 
account of how Paul started on his journey in the comradeship of Silas, and found Timothy at Lystra. 
Then we have the record of a further movement, on to Troas, and we see Paul and the man of 
Macedonia. The supreme value of the paragraph, however, is to be found in synthesis, rather than 
analysis. When we look at these separated incidents in the light of certain declarations concerning the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, we shall see the strange and contradictory and troublesome events merging 
into a mosaic, until the pattern stands clear and beautiful upon the page, of the Divine overruling and the 
Divine government. 



Let us therefore consider the paragraph in these two ways, glancing at the incidents of human 
experience, and endeavouring particularly to observe the unifying Divine guidance. This is the great 
value of this paragraph. There is something full of conflict here. The smooth and rhythmic movement of 
the earlier part of the book for a moment seems to end. Here are cross-currents, and difficulties, 
dissension between two men whose union had been one full of value, and force. Then puiposes were 
frustrated, intentions thwarted; Paul wanted to revisit those cities to which he had already been with 
Barnabas; but he never reached them on this journey. He did visit cities where the Gospel had been 
preached, but not the cities where he had founded churches. Instead of following a course through Perga 
and Pamphylia, he was driven through Syria and Cilicia. When presently, that work being accomplished, 
he crossed through the Taurus ranges, and came to Derbe and Lystra, then he fain would have moved in 
a certain direction, but the Spirit hindered him, and drove him yet another way. When again his face was 
set toward the northern country of Bithynia, and he would have evangelized there, the Spirit again drove 
him in another direction. The sweep of the river is troubled, but it moves forward in the counsel of God. 
The spiritual value of the paragraph is evidently that of its revelation of the guidance of the Spirit of 
God, by the hindrances of the people of God. 

To glance at the incidents first. It was Paul’s purpose to return to the cities already visited, to see how 
they fared. Concern for his children was in his heart, but infinitely more than that. He had concern for 
those churches because they were centres from which the Gospel was to be sent yet further afield. It was 
an eminent teacher who once said that he would rather perfect one saint to the work of ministering, than 
call hundreds of people to the beginnings of Christian life. This man also felt the enormous importance 
of making the Church what it ought to be in any given centre, in order that the Church might fulfil its 
true function in that centre. The underlying passion of the apostle was not merely to see his brethren, but 
to see how the churches fared, because of his conception of the importance of their work. As they were 
about to start, there occurred the contention between Paul and Barnabas; and we must not smooth this 
down and say that it was a quiet discussion. The Greek word translated "contention" is the word from 
which we derive our word paroxysm. I am greatly comforted whenever I read this. I am thankful for the 
revelation of the humanity of these men. If I had never read that Paul withstood Peter to the face, and 
that Paul and Barnabas had a contention, I should have been afraid. These men were not angels, they 
were men. It is very interesting to study the differing opinions as to who was to blame. There are most 
eloquent defences of Paul and of Barnabas, as to who was right, and who was wrong. Amid differing 
opinions, a man may have one of his own. My own sympathy is entirely with Barnabas, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Church at Antioch sent Paul and Silas out by the grace of God; and the account does not 
say that they gave a benediction to Barnabas and Mark. Perhaps they were both right. Paul was severe, 
because Mark had failed them once, and he felt that no man could go to this work, who having put his 
hand to the plough had looked back. Mark had gone away from them when their faces were set toward 
the difficulties of Perga and Pamphylia. He had not gone with them to the work. Barnabas felt that Mark 
should have another chance. Perhaps there is a sense in which Paul and Barnabas were both right. Mark 
profited by the actions of both. Mark sailed away to Cyprus with Barnabas, and they pass out of the story 
in the Acts of the Apostles. We do know something more of Mark. When he had been with Barnabas 
some time, he was restored to Paul’s fellowship; for when Paul wrote to the Colossian Church, he spoke 
of him as his "fellow-worker,” commended him to the Church; and in his last hours, besought that 
Timothy would bring him with him. The last thing we know about Mark, the "servant of Jesus," whom 
Paul for a time would not trust, but to whom Barnabas gave a second chance, is that it was he who wrote 
the Gospel of the perfect Servant. Perhaps his moral courage was stiffened by Paul’s severity, and 
confirmed by the tenderness of Barnabas. 

Paul now went forward to the churches of Syria and Cilicia. We have had no account of the planting of 
any churches in Cilicia. Tarsus was the chief city of Cilicia. Paul may have planted them in those years 
before Barnabas found him. At any rate he went there now, confirming the churches of Cilicia. 


So we reach the second incident. It is evident that Paul moved away from Cilicia, from Tarsus, through 
those Taurus ranges, and went to Derbe. It is difficult to measure the journeys by time limits, but it was 



probably five years since he was at Derbe, the place of peaceful evangelism, at the end of a troublesome 
campaign. No details are given. 


At last Paul came to Lystra, the place of the stones, the scars of which were still upon his body; the 
memories of the day when they beat fast and furiously upon him were still with him. At Lystra he found 
Timothy. How often God’s servants return, after years of absence, to some rough and rugged place of 
battle, and of blood, and of agony, and find the fruitage. When did Timothy become a disciple? The 
question cannot be answered dogmatically, but the probability is that he became a disciple in those days 
of Paul’s previous visit. Paul had once been a young man, and had watched the stoning of a saint called 
Stephen, minding the clothes of such as stoned him. He had heard the dying prayer, and the vision of the 
face of Stephen had fastened like goads in his heart and life. At Lystra he had gone through Stephen’s 
experience; and perchance another man had seen the stones hurled. Now he went back to find Timothy in 
the place of stones, and from that moment there was formed that rare and beautiful friendship, the 
friendship of an old man for a young man. 

Timothy was the son of a Jewess. His father was a Greek, we have seen how in all this movement, the 
ideals of Hebraism and Hellenism were merged and fulfilled in the teaching of Jesus. Paul had now 
found a man in whose very blood the two fires mingled, in whose mental calibre the two ideas were 
found, a man by nature at once Hebrew and Greek; and by grace he was well reported of by the brethren. 
From that moment a companion was found for Paul; and he was found at Lystra, the place of the stones. 

We know certain facts concerning his service. Two of Paul’s letters were addressed to him. Six of Paul’s 
letters have this man associated with him in the superscription, those of the second epistle to the 
Corinthians, Philippians, Colossians, the first and second letters to the Thessalonians, and Philemon. 
Timothy was with him on this second missionary journey. Timothy was at Ephesus with him in the days 
of strife. Timothy accompanied him on his last journey to Jerusalem. Timothy was with him in his first 
imprisonment. For Timothy he sent, in the loneliness of the second imprisonment. He became his son, 
his child, his comrade in the fight, and so the stoning of years ago now blossomed into this great 
benediction of a new comrade in the work that lay before him. 

So they passed on. Here we might dwell upon the apparently strange act of Paul in taking this man 
Timothy, and submitting him to the rite of circumcision. Notice carefully what immediately followed. 
After the rite Timothy and Silas went with him through the churches, taking the decrees of the council at 
Jerusalem, which provided that the Gentiles were not to be compelled to submit to circumcision as 
necessary to salvation. This is surely an illustration of the wonderful adaptability of this man. Paul has 
been criticized for this action, but I do not believe that such criticism is justified. This was a case of 
expediency, in order to the fulfilment of ministry. Paul knew that the Jew would criticize. Very well 
then, not for his sake, but for the sake of his becoming all things to all men, if by any chance he may win 
some, let this man who had been brought up in the Hebrew religion, submit to the rite of the Jew, and so 
create his opportunity for speaking to the Jew also. 

So we come to the last incident, and to the things immediately preceding it. Paul was prevented from 
preaching by the action of the Holy Spirit. He would have preached in proconsular Asia, one of the 
provinces, and he was prevented. The Holy Spirit forbade him. He therefore turned in the other direction, 
and went through the region of Phrygia and Galatia. That was the beginning of the work in Galatia. In 
the Galatian letter, in chapter four, we have the account of how he first came to preach in Galatia: "Ye 
know that because of an infirmity of the flesh I preached the Gospel unto you the first time." Luke says 
the Holy Spirit forbade him preaching in Asia, and he preached in Galatia. Paul says because of an 
infirmity of the flesh he came first to Galatia. In this letter we have that which was local and incidental. 

In Luke’s account there is the recognition of the government and driving of the Spirit. It is not necessary 
for us to imagine that Paul heard the voice of the Holy Spirit forbidding him. That was not the method of 
the Divine government or guidance. The local and the incidental fact was some affliction, some illness, 
which made it impossible for him to travel through proconsular Asia, and which turned him aside, 
perchance for rest and quietness, with the issue that he preached in Galatia. 



Then presently they again moved forward, and their hearts were set on Bithynia, where they fain would 
have preached. Then the phrasing alters, not that they were forbidden by the Holy Spirit, but by the Spirit 
of Jesus. This was not another Spirit. It is but another way of referring to the Holy Spirit. The truth 
declared is that these men, in fellowship with Christ, simply could not go to Bithynia. They were driven 
on. There are many who will understand this story from their own experience. Paul wanted to preach in 
Bithynia, but somehow he could not. The Spirit of Jesus drove him on. There seemed no value in this 
long journey, striking west. The north was luring him. Bithynia with its scattered tribes, was there. He 
would fain preach, but he could not. So he was driven west, until he came to Troy. There was given to 
him the vision of a man of Macedonia, and at Troy Luke joined him, for there the language of the 
narrative passes from the singular to the plural. Paul saw the vision, and straightway hastened toward 
Macedonia. 1 sometimes wonder whether Luke was not the man of Macedonia, whether he did not come 
to call him, and ask that he would join him. 1 do not deny the vision. Peter saw a vision, and then saw the 
real man. Perchance the vision of the night was granted to this man at Troy, and then came Luke the 
actual man. Now the whole journey was explained. The new door was opened. Such are the incidents. 

1 think we shall miss the value of the story entirely if we commence with the declarations of the guidance 
of the Spirit. When Luke wrote the book he put in those declarations, and he was quite right; but if we 
get back into the actual atmosphere of this paragraph we shall surely see Paul strangely puzzled. 
Quarrelling with Barnabas, parting from him, he wanted to preach the Gospel; and so he passed through 
Syria and Cilicia, and came to Derbe and Lystra, and there he met Timothy. Then he fain would go on to 
proconsular Asia, and he could not do it; he was sick, he was ill, an infirmity of the flesh was upon him; 
and he could not go on. It was necessary that he should take another direction, and he went into Galatia, 
and preached there. Then he turned back again. There was no reason that he could understand. It is a 
picture of cross currents, of difficulty, perplexity, and darkness. Then he felt the lure of Bithynia, and he 
would go there. No, he must go west, and on he went, perplexed. Then came the vision of the man of 
Macedonia; and when he talked it over with Luke in other days, and Luke would write the story, he told 
that which at the moment he did not know. The Spirit forbade him preaching in Asia. The Spirit of Jesus 
drove him ever and ever on toward Troas. Thus upon the paragraph there is stamped first the fact of the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. The fact for us is demonstrated by all that follows — Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Bercea, Athens, Corinth. All these resulted. If this man had preached in proconsular Asia, had gone up to 
Bithynia, what of Philippi, what of Thessalonica, what of Bercea, what of Athens, and what of Corinth? 
The guidance of the Spirit was subsequently recognized by these men. 

Notice too, that the declarations concerning the driving of the Spirit, and the guidance of the Spirit, are 
put in at the points of supreme difficulty, where the guidance of the Spirit conflicted with their own 
intentions. Here is a wonderful outlook on life. A man can look back and say: There was the point where 
I desired to go a certain way, and circumstances prevented. But these men say the Holy Spirit prevented. 
Here was a moment when I was moved to a service that drew me north, and I could not go; something 
forbade me. But these men say, the Spirit of Jesus drove me against my own inclination. 

The supreme value of this story is its revelation of the fact of the guidance of the Spirit, when there is no 
revelation of the method of that guidance. In our attempt to interpret what seems to be the supreme 
value, our only peril is lest we try and explain the method, whereas as a matter of fact the method is 
hidden. 

How far can we see the method? Only so far as to know no method is revealed. The Spirit overruled the 
separation between Paul and Barnabas. With what issues? The separation gave two missionaries for 
work, for their revisiting of the churches, and the regions beyond. The Spirit guided through Paul’s 
illness, which necessitated his taking another direction. The Spirit guided by the consciousness of this 
man’s fellowship with Jesus, so that he was driven in that fellowship in a westerly course. The Spirit 
guided by the vision of the man of Macedonia. Here is the revelation of the fact that the Spirit guides, not 
by flaming visions always, not by words articulate in human ears; but by circumstances, by 
commonplace things, by difficult things, by dark things, by disappointing things. The Spirit guides and 
moulds and fashions all the pathway. 



The important thing, however, is that the man whom the Spirit will guide is the man who is in the 
attitude in which it is possible for the Spirit to guide him. So we look again at this man, and we find an 
attitude of life revealed. It is that of loyalty to the Lord, faith in the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
constant watchfulness. There is — where we too often fail. It is — when a man is in fellowship with the 
Lord that he sees that the disappointment and the difficulty are also under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. It is the watcher for the Lord who sees the Lord. If we make up our minds that the way of 
guidance is the way of flaming vision, and rolling thunder, and an articulate voice, and a lifting to a 
height of ecstasy, then we may never be guided. But if we are watching for him, we shall find him 
guiding us in the day of difficulty and the day of disappointment, and the day of darkness; when it seems 
as though the rhythmic and majestic flow of the river has ceased, and we are in cross currents, and are 
tempest-tossed. The Holy Spirit forbade proconsular Asia, by permitting the apostle to be so sick, that he 
had to travel another way. What we need then, is confidence in the guidance of the Spirit in the hours 
when no voice is heard, and no vision is seen. If we will follow then, the hour of vindication will come, 
there will come the vision, there will come the man of Macedonia. His voice will be distinctly heard, and 
then we shall conclude that God would have us go into Macedonia. Then we shall understand the strange 
experiences. Why does he drive us west when we would go north? I do not know. At the limit of the 
west so far as land is concerned, a man of Macedonia came to him. Then he understood the denial, the 
pressure, and the disappointment, and why he could not go to Bithynia. The beauty of this paragraph for 
us is that it presents conditions with which we are most familiar. It shows how the Holy Spirit guides still 
in the line of the Divine purpose, even when we see no supernatural sign. Faber sang a song of truth that 
he is the greatest of victors who knows that God is on the field when he is most invisible. 

Whether it be that the individual life is filled with sorrows, or whether the perplexity of life is 
overwhelming, or whether the strife of national crisis is about us, God’s in his heaven, and he is 
overruling and guiding, and out of the chaos he is bringing the cosmos. The Spirit leads men and women 
who look and watch and wait and follow. It was a time of groping and uncertainty. Ways which they 
desired were shut against them. It was a time of direction and a time of certainty. The route was marked 
in the economy of God to Troas. to Macedonia, Philippi, Thessalonica, Bercea, Athens, Corinth. If Paul 
had gone to Bithynia he might have stayed there. Oh, to go, not where I may choose, even by my love of 
the Lord, but where I am driven by the Lord’s command. Circumstances of difficulty are opportunities 
for faith, and the measure of our peiplexity in service and in Christian life is the measure of our 
opportunity. Let us follow the gleam, though the darkness threaten to envelop. Let us be true to the 
inward monitor, and if in being true, suddenly illness prevent, and we cannot follow, then rest in the 
Lord in the darkness, and know that God’s shortest way to Troas may be athwart our inclinations and 
purposes. It is better to go to Troas with God, than anywhere else without him. 

Acts 16:11 

Ac 16:11-24 

THIS paragraph constitutes the first page in the history of all that resulted from the strange method of the 
Spirit in preventing and hindering, and so guiding Paul. Immediately following the vision of the man of 
Macedonia, Luke says: "Setting sail therefore from Troas, we made a straight course to Samothrace." "A 
straight course" is a nautical phrase, meaning quite literally, sailing before the wind. The voyage 
occupied two days only, because the wind was with them. A little later on, we shall find that this same 
voyage occupied five days, against a contrary wind. Sometimes upon the King’s business, the wind is 
with us, and sometimes it is against us. 

Beginning with this statement, we find that the contrast to everything in the last study is remarkable. We 
have seen this man hindered, perplexed, driven, buffeted, and the first word now is that "we sailed before 
the wind." Thus the wind blowing ever where it listeth, cooperated with that Spirit of whom it is the 
symbol, in driving the missionaries on. The change in method and experience is marked, but it is the 
same Spirit who peiplexed and hindered him, and so gave opportunity for the activity of faith, who is 
now seen cooperating, even in the direction of the wind, as it drives these men along the pathway of the 
Divine appointment. 



This consciousness that the very forces of Nature were helping the purposes of grace, must have 
illuminated for these men the mystery of those strange days in which they were so thwarted and 
hindered. So they came to Samothrace, an island of the /Lgcan, and so they came to Neapolis, the port of 
Philippi. From thence they passed to Philippi itself, a journey of about eight miles, full of historic 
associations, and at that time remarkably suggestive of the new atmosphere into which Paul was coming 
with this Gospel of Jesus Christ. There at Philippi were evidences, some of them remaining even until 
this hour, but then most patent, of that great, decisive epoch-marking, historic-making battle between 
Brutus and Cassius on the one side, and Mark Antony and Augustus on the other; the battle in which 
Augustus had defeated Brutus, and had planted in Philippi a colony. Luke, in dwelling upon these 
details, refers to them suggestively when he says Philippi was the first city of Macedonia, and a colony. 
We are not to understand that Philippi was a colony in our sense of the term. A Roman colony was 
founded by colonists sent immediately from Rome; who marched in and took possession. Having 
arrived, they reproduced Rome in miniature, that is, so far as its government and habits of life were 
concerned. A colony protected Rome on the frontiers of the empire. It was in perpetual and close touch 
with Rome, because its magistrates were appointed, not from among its citizens, but immediately from 
Rome. 

Thus Paul found himself nearer than ever before to the great centre of earthly government. This man was 
himself a Roman citizen, and looked with longing eyes toward the capital, desiring to reach it and 
possess it. He said, ”1 must see Rome also"; and his desire to see Rome was not the desire of the tourist, 
it was the passion of the missionary. It is noticeable how in his missionary journeys, he perpetually 
settled at strategic centres, places from which the roads ran out into far distances. That was his reason for 
desiring to reach Rome. He knew that from Rome the great highways ran throughout the whole known 
earth; and this dreamer of dreams, seer of visions, this man who by nature was a maker of empire, saw 
the importance of capturing great centres for Christ, not merely that they themselves might be 
Christianized, but because from such centres, the pioneers, the missionaries, the messengers of Jesus, 
might reach wider areas. 

Paul arrived in Philippi about twenty years after the foundation of the Church at Jerusalem, after the 
Pentecostal effusion. How little the world knows of the Divine movements. Rome had small idea that 
day, that the van of the army of its ultimate Conqueror, had taken possession of one of its frontal 
defences. On the day when Paul hurried from Neapolis, over the eight miles up to Philippi, — and came 
into the city, and made arrangements for his own lodging, and with the quiet dignity and restfulness that 
always characterizes the great worker, was content to spend a few days doing nothing, — the flag was 
planted in a frontier colony of Rome, which eventually was to make necessary the lowering of her flag, 
and the change of the world’s history. That is what happened when Paul, with Luke, and Timothy, and 
perchance Silas and a few others, arrived that day in Philippi. If Rome and the world did not know, to 
put the whole truth bluntly, the Lord knew, and the devil knew, and the present study reveals the 
respective results of these two facts. 

The story centres round two women, Lydia of Thyatira, and the maid of divination. It is one of two 
remarkable victories won by the forces of Jesus Christ, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, in the 
interests of the Kingdom of God. The first victory was the capture of a vantage ground, the open heart of 
one woman. The second victory was the vanquishing of Satan along two lines of attack. His first method 
was that of an attempt at alliance with the forces of Jesus; and he was overcome. His second method was 
that of direct and brutal hostility to the soldiers of Jesus; and again he was overcome. These are the only 
two methods of which the devil is capable; first an attempt at alliance, and then antagonism. 

First then, as to this capture of the vantage ground. The occasion was the Sabbath day. Before that, Paul 
and his companions had tarried certain days. There is great force in the word "tarrying." It means that 
they rested, quietly observing, and doing nothing else. With the dawn of the Sabbath they sought for the 
place of prayer, turning, as Paul always did, to seek for his brethren after the flesh. In this statement we 
have an important revelation of the condition of Philippi. There was no strong Hebrew element in the 
city. The "place of prayer" is a technical phrase. Jewish places of prayer were found throughout all these 



cities, where no synagogues were built. They were almost invariably placed by the side of a river; 
sometimes they consisted of a circle enclosed by some kind of wall, and yet under the open sky; 
sometimes without any outward sign of enclosure. That was "the place of prayer," and there, in cities 
where no synagogue was built, the Hebrews gathered on Sabbath for prayer. That is the great 
significance of the opening verse of the one hundred and thirty-seventh psalm: 

"By the rivers of Babylon, 

There we sat down, yea, we wept.” 

That is the picture of the exiled Jews gathering to the place of prayer. We discover clearly the position of 
the Hebrew people in Philippi, in the fact that Paul found only women at the appointed place. There were 
not even ten Hebrews of eminence, or there would have been a synagogue. There was, however, a little 
group of women, recognizing their relation to God, gathered to the place of prayer in Philippi, the centre 
of idolatry, under Roman rule. There the apostle of Jesus Christ sought and found vantage ground for the 
carrying on of his campaign. 

The woman whose heart was opened was a woman of Thyatira, which was one of the cities that he was 
compelled to omit as he passed on to Troas. The first convert which Paul made in Europe was a woman 
of Asia, a Jewish proselyte perhaps, or a woman of true Jewish blood, who had been born in Thyatira. 
She was a business woman in Philippi. If we had desired to open up missionary operations in a Roman 
colony, should we have found such vantage ground as that? God is always surprising us when he is about 
to do some great and wonderful work. 

In that assembly of women Paul spake, and that again is an arresting fact. Paul was a Pharisee, who 
through the long years of his early life had daily repeated such words as these, "Oh God, I thank thee that 
I am neither Gentile, nor slave, nor woman.” The man who presently wrote, "In Christ there is neither 
Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free, male nor female," thus contradicted the false view of the thanksgiving 
that had passed his lips for years. He now abandoned the Jewish and Pharisaic contempt for a woman. 
The apostle of Jesus Christ found no man in the place of prayer, but the old contempt had gone, and to 
the women assembled, he spoke. He dared to do so because the Gospel had changed his intellectual 
conception, and entirely transformed him. 

Then we read that the Lord opened the heart of Lydia, constraining her to attention. He touched the 
emotional nature of this woman, and Lydia listened and obeyed. She thus became the Lord’s vantage 
ground in Philippi, the point from which he could proceed with his campaign. The opened heart of one 
woman in a great city is foothold for God, and if it but be yielded wholly to him, from that vantage 
ground, from that base of operations, he can proceed to wonderful victories. 

Lydia constrained the apostle and his company to accept her hospitality, and the word "constrained" is 
peculiarly Luke’s word. It only occurs in one other place in the New Testament, and that is in his Gospel, 
in that matchless story of the last chapter, of the two who walked to Emmaus; they constrained Jesus to 
stay with them. They said, The day is far spent, come in, and abide with us. They offered him hospitality, 
saying to him in effect, Here is an open house for thee, oh stranger, abide with us, the day is far spent, 
the road stretching beyond is one infested by robbers, let us take care of thee till morning. This is the 
same word, suggesting hospitality offered. So a house was opened to Jesus in Philippi. Christ needs 
vantage ground in Philippi, on which he can stand, and proclaim his evangel, from which he can send his 
messengers forth to capture the city, and all the region beyond, for himself. He finds a woman’s heart, 
and a woman’s home. The victory may not seem a very great one. But turn to the Philippian letter, and 
note two or three verses: 

"I thank my God upon all my remembrance of you, always in every supplication of mine on behalf of 
you all making my supplication with joy, for your fellowship in furtherance of the Gospel from the first 
day until now." {Php i-.i} 


What was that first day? The day when Lydia’s heart Was opened. 



"Ye yourselves also know, ye Philippians, that in the beginning of the Gospel, when I departed from 
Macedonia, no church had fellowship with me in the matter of giving and receiving, but ye only; for 
even in Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my need." {Php 4 :15} 

What happened then? There was gathered in Philippi a fellowship of souls, that Paul always seems to 
have looked upon as the chief joy and crown of his ministry. The church in Philippi was evidently most 
dear to him. Thus in Philippi there was a growing fellowship of faithful souls, a base of operation 
widening and broadening, ever helping this man with his work. This began when Lydia’s heart was 
opened, and she opened her home for Jesus Christ. Do not miss the naturalness of these stories, the 
homeliness of these records, for in these things the infinite value of them is found. We are told 
sometimes to-day that the Church is full of women, that there are no men going to church. 1 contradict 
the statement whenever I hear it made. But the measure in which it is true, is the condemnation of men; 
and let the men who are becoming Christless and Churchless lament if the hour should ever come when 
their women cease to worship. The women whose hearts are opened, whose homes are open, are ever 
Christ’s vantage ground. That was the first victory in Philippi. 

Immediately following, we have the account of the victory over Satan, in the deliverance of the damsel 
possessed with the spirit of divination. Her will was possessed by an evil spirit, and therefore she was 
possessed by mercenary men who were making use of her for their own enrichment. Following Paul, this 
maiden cried out: "These men are servants of the Most High God, which proclaim unto you the way of 
salvation." Now what she said was absolutely true. Paul, Luke, Timotheus, Silas, perchance a few others, 
had arrived in the city. They had proclaimed the evangel to a handful of Jewish women in the place of 
prayer. One woman, and perhaps a few others, had obeyed. Suddenly this girl, possessed with the spirit 
of divination, soothsaying, and sorcery, began to follow, and what she said in the hearing of the crowd 
would necessarily impress the crowd. The devil was then using the one weapon that is really dangerous 
against the Church of God. When the devil tells the truth about the Church a peril is created; and it is, 
that she may accept his testimony, and hope to win victories thereby. What a chance there seemed to be 
in this for Philippi. It was a little commonplace to have to go to the river-side, and talk to a handful of 
women. Here was a girl with a spirit of divination, who had been soothsaying, and men by crowds had 
listened to her. She was telling the truth now. Why not let her continue? Truth must win, whoever utters 
it. That is the master lie that has cursed the Church of God for nineteen centuries. The apostle refused 
this testimony. A strong word, a word throbbing with agony is used here: he was "sore troubled," and his 
trouble was caused because the girl was telling the truth, and because the same Spirit of Jesus who drove 
him toward Troas, was with him still. In the Gospel narratives — by Mark at the beginning of the 
ministry of Jesus, and by Luke at a later stage — it is recorded how demons told the truth about him. 
"Thou art the Son of God" said the demon, when all men were denying it. On each occasion Jesus 
commanded the demon to silence, ordering him out of the man; exorcising the evil spirit; refusing the 
testimony when uttered by a demon. Paul was now in fellowship with Jesus, and he knew Philippi well, 
and recognized that this was the devil’s method of alliance. If the devil can once be permitted to 
cooperate, he will tell the truth. But the apostle, and the Lord of the apostle, will not accept the testimony 
of evil, even though its words be the words of truth. A grave error in the history of the Christian Church 
has been that she has been content, again and again, to admit the testimony of evil men, because the 
testimony in itself was true. God will have no testimony of truth which is not spoken by those who are 
true, for behind the method there is a motive, and the motive is not that of helpfulness, but of destruction. 
Admit the devil into the fellowship of this propaganda of the Gospel, and ere long he will twist his 
fingers round the Gospel and distort it, until it becomes a deadly and damnable heresy. Has he not done 
so? Is not that the story of all that has cursed the Church, and hindered her progress in the ages? It 
requires a man strong in fellowship with Jesus Christ, to decline the testimony of truth, simply because it 
is uttered by the spirit of evil. It is possible to hear the mutterings of demons in London. One can consult 
them, sometimes in places set apart for the business. Do not make the foolish mistake of imagining that 
there is nothing in spiritualism. Do not say that there is no message from the unseen and hidden world. 
There are such messages, but they are the messages of hell; and even though they be the messages of 
truth concerning Jesus, they are not to be listened to. We are to refuse the patronage of hell, when it 
attempts to tell the truth about our Christ. Alliance with evil is the most subtle peril that confronts the 



Church at any time. The hour of gravest peril for the Gospel in Philippi was not the hour when they put 
Paul in prison; it was the hour when the damsel with the spirit of divination told the truth. In fellowship 
with the Lord, he immediately exorcised the evil spirit. 

Then immediately the devil adopted the method of antagonism, and passed out of sight, but he was still 
there. He was now active behind the world, and the great secret is blazed upon the holy pages of 
inspiration, "the hope of their gain was gone." Immediately these men, when the hope of their gain was 
gone, because the damsel was free from the evil spirit, and could no more be a soothsayer, became 
hostile. They did not come out into the open, and say, you have robbed us of money. They said, "These 
men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city." They did not care for the law. They only cared 
because the hope of their gain was gone. Satan, defeated in his attempt to form an unholy alliance with 
the apostles in order ultimately to weaken them, hid himself behind the law, and breathed through the 
spirit of law. Again the devil was defeated. The devil is always defeated when he imprisons a Christian 
man. That is the hour of his defeat. The place of the cross is the place of the crown, to a servant of Christ. 
When the devil and the world combine to persecute a Christly soul, they put him on the throne of power. 
We shall see more of that when we return to this story of Philippi. Put Paul and Silas in the prison; let the 
lictors lay the stripes upon them until they are bleeding and bruised and brutally treated; give them to an 
inhuman jailer, who will heap upon them indignity, until he puts them into the inner prison, and puts 
their feet in the stocks! Then what? Listen, do you hear the singing? Or presently, when Paul reached 
Rome, as a prisoner, what did he do? He hired a house, and preached the Kingdom of God in the centre 
of Rome’s imperial magnificence. Or bring him back to Rome a second time, and put him in the prison, 
down in the deep dungeon. Deny him the privilege of the hired house, and what will he do? He will write 
letters, the thunder and the force of which will reverberate through centuries, and make an empire 
mightier than the empires of earth. Or put John Bunyan in prison, and he will see visions, and write of 
celestial truths, and celestial glories, which will abide with the Church, messages second only to the 
messages of the Bible. What a fool the devil is! How slow he is to learn the lesson. He does learn it every 
now and then, and goes back to the only way in which he can ever hope to be successful, that of alliance. 
That is his successful method to-day. The devil of the middle ages was a being with horns and hoofs and 
flaming fire, at which we smile to-day. But he is not dead, he has not gone out of business. He is not 
imprisoning us now. He does not imprison men where the light of the Gospel is shining. His business 
here is that of alliance, and the supreme trouble with the Church of God is that it is not quite strong 
enough to say to the devil: Hands off, we will have no testimony that patronizes Christ. We want no 
patronage of Christ, but submission to him. 

Looking again at the paragraph as a whole, we notice the small beginnings of great movements. A 
woman’s heart opened, and how wonderful the victories which followed. Do not let us be looking for the 
highway of God in the conspicuous places. While men are building their monuments to Brutus defeated, 
and singing over the glory of Augustus, the Christian apostle is making his way up to Philippi. He will 
have to pay for his lodging for two or three days, and presently one woman will have her heart opened, 
and will believe his message. This is the place where God is acting. Where is God acting to-day? I do not 
know, and I am not going to attempt to find out, but God helping me, I will try and be a man at his 
disposal. It may be from something 1 say that some woman’s heart will be opened, that she will presently 
be the prophet for whom we are waiting, the pioneer for the further campaigns of the army of the King. 
Do not let us be enslaved by statistics. We know nothing. One woman’s heart in Philippi, and Rome was 
doomed to lower its flag, that the banner of the Cross might be supreme. 

The devil’s methods of opposition are those of alliance and antagonism, and the only serious one is the 
first. Let us beware of it. Do not let us imagine that we can take into our fellowship and enlist under one 
banner, men who simply affirm truth about Jesus, unless in their own lives there is an absolute loyalty to 
the Lord Christ. Antagonism is the creation of force for the Kingdom of God. Put a man in prison for 
Christ’s sake, and the earthquake will surely follow, and the work will spread. 

Acts 16:25 


Ac 16:25-40 



IN this paragraph we have an account of Paul’s first work in Europe. He and Silas were fulfilling that 
ultimate command of Jesus, "Ye shall be my witnesses." We are tracing a great movement, and therefore 
are not merely interested in that which is local. There are three matters of interest in this new beginning; 
first, the witnesses and God; secondly, the witnesses and the jailer; and finally, the witnesses and the 
magistrates. 

The three pictures merge into each other. In the first we see these two men in prison, worshipping and 
praising, that is, the witnesses in their relation to God. Then immediately we watch them in their method 
with the jailer and in the issues following that method. Finally we see them in their dealing with the 
magistrates in Philippi. 

They were in the inner prison, their feet fast in the stocks. They had been publicly whipped, and were 
bruised and lacerated. It is only as in sympathetic imagination we see these men as they were, that we 
can at all understand this story. 

With that background in mind, we are immediately arrested by their occupation. They were praying and 
singing hymns. The translation here may mislead us. There is no suggestion of petition in the word here 
translated "praying." It is the word which indicates the attitude of adoration and of worship. We are not 
warranted in believing that these men were asking for anything at this moment, for the word "praying" is 
immediately qualified by the word "hymning," which we have rendered "singing" hymns. These were 
exercises of spiritual joy. Again remember the surroundings. They were in the inner prison, dark and 
deadly and dismal; their feet were fast in the stocks, so that there would be no physical comfort through 
the hours of darkness; the smart and pain and agony of the rods of the lictors were still with them. Yet 
they were worshipping in the singing of hymns; engaged in the exercises of spiritual joy. 

The other prisoners were listening. The sound of the singing had reached others than themselves. The 
Revised Version helps us here. It does not say, as the Authorized Version did, that "they prayed and 
sang" as though they did so once. They were praying and singing; it was a continuous activity, and the 
prisoners were listening. The word "listening" here is the strongest possible. They were attentively 
listening. 

What hymns were these men singing? We cannot tell. Perhaps some new hymn of the Church, perhaps 
some ancient psalms. Whatever the songs were, the prisoners listened attentively, marvelling surely that 
prisoners in an inner prison, with feet fast in the stocks could sing at all. 

Then immediately came the earthquake, the opening of prison doors, and the events following. 

The revelation of supreme value to us in the story is that first of the power of Christ to overcome the 
bitterness of difficult circumstances. It was not a song of deliverance that these men were singing, but the 
song of perfect content in bondage. That is the supreme marvel of the Christian consciousness and the 
Christian triumph. Any man can sing when the prison doors are open, and he is set free. The Christian 
soul sings in prison. I think that Paul would probably have sung a solo, had I been Silas; but I 
nevertheless see the glory and grandeur of the spirit that rises superior to all the things of difficulty and 
limitation. Madame Guyon spent ten years of her life in French prisons, from 1695 to 1705. Here is a 
song she wrote in prison: 

"A little bird am I 
Shut from the fields of air; 

And in my cage I sit and sing 
To him who placed me there; 

Well pleased a prisoner to be 
Because, my God, it pleaseth thee." 


Nought have I else to do; 



I sing the whole day long; 

And he whom most 1 love to please, 

Doth listen to my song; 

He caught and bound my wandering wing, 

But still he bends to hear me sing." 

"Thou hast an ear to hear; 

A heart to love and bless; 

And, though my notes were e’er so rude; 

Thou wouldst not hear the less; 

Because thou knowest, as they fall, 

That same, sweet Love, inspires them all." 

"My cage confines me round; 

Abroad I cannot fly; 

But though my wing is closely bound, 

My heart’s at liberty. 

My prison walls cannot control 
The flight, the freedom of the soul." 

"Oh, it is good to soar 
These bolts and bars above, 

To him Whose purpose I adore, 

Whose providence I love; 

And in thy mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom of the mind.” 

1 think that is the kind of song they sang in the prison at Philippi; not a song of deliverance, but a song of 
content. Content with perfect, unfettered, and unbroken fellowship with God. "They prayed and sang 
hymns unto God," and they knew, as Madame Guyon knew later, that he listened, and that the song was 
music in his ears. That is the supreme triumph of Christian experience. We cannot shut a Christian man 
or woman out from fellowship with God; and therefore when such an one as Paul goes back again to 
prison presently, no longer in Philippi, but in Rome, and back again to the Roman prison a second time; 
in all his letters referring to his imprisonments, he never spoke of himself as a prisoner of Rome, or of 
Nero, or of an emperor. He was always the prisoner of Jesus Christ. It is this consciousness of fellowship 
with God, which creates the song. 

The story not only reveals the power of Christ to overcome the bitterness of difficult circumstances, but 
also the power of Christ to deliver, where such action will tend to the accomplishment of his purpose. 
The earthquake — whether caused by the touch of his hand upon the earth, shaking it, until the staples 
left the walls, and the chains hung loose, and the doors were opened; or whether merely in his 
overruling, coincident with their need of liberty, matters nothing; — was the means of their being set 
free. The prison fails to imprison. When presently this man was imprisoned again in Rome, he did the 
mightiest work of his whole life. Not even his missionary journeyings are to be compared with the 
marvellous influence resulting from the writing of his letters, and the finest and the most wonderful of 
them were letters written in prison. 

So down the centuries the story is always the same. When Satan attempts alliance with Christianity he 
puts Christianity in grave danger; and there the Church needs to be most on her watch-tower; but where 
Satan is antagonistic, he puts the Church under a debt to him, for he but helps her, 


"Like Moses’ bush she mounts the higher, 
To flourish unconsumed by fire." 



We turn, however, from this matter of the witnesses in their relationship to God, triumphing over 
difficulties, to glance at the witnesses in their dealing with the jailer. He appears before us as a man 
brutalized, quite careless of their wounds, when they were delivered to his charge. Plunging them into 
the inner prison, he added quite unnecessary brutality in making their feet fast in the stocks; and all this 
without one touch of emotion, without one thought of them, without any care for their suffering; for 
mark this, he went to sleep, and it required an earthquake to waken him. The picture is graphic enough; it 
is that of a man so brutalized that prisoners smarting from the Roman rods can be handed over to him, 
and he will not minister to their need, but will thrust them into the inner, deadly, dark prison, and fasten 
them in the stocks, and chain and lock and bolt doors, and then himself go to sleep. 

The earthquake followed, and then we have this man’s panic and his plea. There was a certain amount of 
brutal heroism about him, heroism in keeping with the atmosphere of the day in which he lived. When he 
awoke, hardly knowing what had happened, seeing the opened prison doors, and fearing that the 
prisoners had all escaped, he attempted suicide. With the brutal, animal heroism that marked the age, he 
would take his life, and escape the penalty from others. 

Then it was that a voice sounded out of the darkness, "Do thyself no harm: for we are all here." It was 
the quiet voice of the man who a little while ago was singing, The jailer had not heard the song. He was 
asleep. Now what did he say? He said "Lords,” — "Sirs" is our translation but it is exactly the same word 
that Paul used a little later when he said, "Believe on the Lord Jesus." — It was the supreme term of 
respect, and he was conscious of the fact that he was in the presence of his superiors. "Lords, what must 1 
do to be delivered?" There was no evangelical faith in this. He did not mean, What must I do to be 
eternally saved? He had not got nearly as far as that. It was fear, panic; and his own solution of his 
difficulty was suicide; but the voice of the apostle said, "Do thyself no harm, for we are all here"; the 
prisoners have not escaped as you imagine. Then filled with fear, he went into the presence of the men, 
one of whom could so speak to him, and bowing down, he said, "Lords, what must I do to be delivered?" 
He was simply a man stricken with panic, and wondering what was the next thing. The evangelical 
values were coming, but they did not come out of that poor panic-stricken heart. They came in answer to 
its cry, from the great apostle: "Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved." All the evangelical 
values are in that. The infinite music of the Gospel is thrilling through it like an anthem. This man did 
not understand it, not even then; but it was an answer to be explained. You have called us lords; believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, the only Lord of human life. You have asked what you shall do to be saved, 
and your feeling is one born of fear, and desire to be saved from this hour of difficulty. Believe on this 
Lord, and you shall be saved from this hour, and from all hours of difficulty. 

Then "they spake the word of the Lord unto him, with all that were in his house." Here was a man 
arrested, and the great apostle is seen taking time to teach him. It was Voltaire who said, speaking of 
philosophers, "We have never cared to enlighten cobblers and maidservants. That is the work of 
apostles." 

Thank God it is! There is the supreme difference between all philosophy apart from Christ, and the 
Christian evangel. Paul, just between midnight and the first flush of dawn upon the sky, took time to 
teach that brutalized jailer, the man who came in an unworthy panic, saying, "Lords, what must 1 do to 
be saved?" The answer came quick and sharp; and vibrant with music that the listening man knew not of: 
"Believe on the one Lord Christ." Then he got this man. with all his house, and he taught them, he told 
them the story, and revealed its meaning, and made its application. It is a picture for all time. 
Philosophers do not care to enlighten cobblers and maidservants; but apostles never speak of cobblers 
and maidservants. They speak of men and women in the image and likeness of God; and it is always 
worth while to spend time with them, to explain to them the mightiest things of the universe. That is the 
picture of Christianity. There is the beginning of the Christian movement in Europe, so far as Paul was 
concerned. He was an apostle, with a mind mightier than that of Voltaire, and while his back was still 
bleeding and bruised and unwashed, he took time to teach that man. 


Was it all worth while? Read the story to the end, and look at the man. See what he did. He washed their 
stripes, he took them up into his own house, the place where he lived over the prison. The marginal 



reading here is a little more accurate, if a little more blunt: "he spread a table before them." That reminds 
us of what God does, "Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies.” This 
brutalized Philippian jailer is doing what God does. He washed their stripes and spread a table before 
them. That is the one, final, unanswerable argument for Christianity. That is the Christian miracle. I see 
the jailer in Philippi, washing their stripes, who but last night had plunged them into the inner prison, 
caring nothing for bleeding wounds, and who went to sleep till the earthquake woke him. It was not the 
earthquake that produced this result. It was that patient teaching, and the consequent belief into Jesus 
Christ, so that the very life of God possessed his soul, and he began the activities of God, the activities of 
the eternal compassion. 

But the apostle had not yet finished his work. There was further instruction given to the whole 
household, and there was the sacred and initial rite of baptism administered to the whole household. 

Then they rejoiced, having believed in God. 

Concerning the action of the magistrates the next morning, there is nothing in the story to tell us the 
reason of what they did. It may be that the rumour of the earthquake and the open prison doors had 
reached them, although that is hardly probable. It may be that they had come to the consciousness during 
the night that they had overstepped the mark in beating these men; for it is wonderful what an effect a 
night will have upon a man, and how differently in the dawning of the morning the action of the day 
before will appear. We do not know, but this we do know, that with a touch of contempt they sent a 
message, "Let those men go." The phrase "those men" seems to indicate contempt. It appeared an easy 
way out of the difficulty; when law had been violated, and righteousness wronged, just to send the men 
away. 

Will this Christian apostle go? Will he say that his citizenship is in heaven, and that he has no interest in 
the State? Will he say that it is not his business to resist evil, and go out quietly? Nay, he had not so 
learned Christ. Mark the consecration of his Roman citizenship by his Christian citizenship. He refused 
to allow the magistrates who had violated law an easy way of escape. "They have whipped us publicly, 
uncondemned, being Romans." That was the sharp, clean-cut, incisive declaration of wrong committed 
by the civic authorities. Every phrase was an indictment: "whipped us publicly; uncondemned; men that 
are Romans." We are not to be lightly set free. Let them come themselves, and bring us forth. Let their 
apology be as public as was the wrong they inflicted. I do not believe that Paul was standing on his own 
dignity, or seeking the vindication of his personal rights. He might have done that long before. When the 
whips were falling upon him, he might have said, I am a Roman citizen, but he did not use his rights to 
save himself. Now for the sake of the Christian citizens in Philippi, for the sake of the little community 
of believers there, he drew attention to the wrong done, and insisted upon it that magistrates shall not 
violate law with impunity. It was the assertion of the fact that if the Christian needs to render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s; then Caesar must render to the Christian citizen the things that are of right 
and of truth. There was a fine dignity in this attitude of the apostle, the dignity of service to the Christian 
community, and to the city itself; the refusal to stand in the presence of violated law, without solemn 
protest. 

Mark well the sequel. The magistrates came and besought them to come out, and to leave the city. But 
they did not immediately leave the city. They were quite willing to cooperate with the powers that be, in 
quelling disturbance. And so, with leisure, and at their pleasure, they left the city, after they had visited 
the house of Lydia, and comforted the brethren. By the form of the narrative it is evident that Paul left 
Luke behind him here, for from this point Luke in his story speaks of the company as "They" until in the 
twentieth chapter we find that he had rejoined them. 

Thus Paul’s work in Europe was commenced. These witnesses were men with messages to deliver to 
Lydia and a handful of women, and also to a brutalized jailer, with whom philosophers will take no time. 
Theirs was the great experience of joy that triumphs over prison, and sings at midnight. The Christian 
campaign was that of delivering the messages, and conserving the victories. The Christian conscience 
inspired the correction of the magistrates when they violated law, and created conditions in which it was 
possible that there should be perfect freedom for the worship of God. 



Look at Europe to-day in spite of all its desolation. Think incidentally of her architecture. Blot out the 
temples erected to the worship of Christ, and what remains? Go into her picture galleries, and destroy the 
paintings inspired by the Christian fact, and what will be left? Go into her halls of music, and destroy all 
that is inspired by the story of the Messiah, and how much is left that is worth while? Examine her 
literature, and destroy all that has been made possible, and inspired by the Christian movement, and what 
will abide? Those are all incidental things. Essentially the measure of Europe’s freedom is the measure in 
which she has obeyed the principles of Christianity. The measure of her purity is the measure in which 
she has obeyed the word to the jailer, "Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and ... be saved." The chains 
and wrongs that abide remain because she has been disobedient to the heavenly vision. The work is not 
accomplished, but it is the same great work, and we have the same evangel. We can only carry it as we 
have the same consciousness, and as we realize that when the day is darkest, and the prison bars are 
firmest, then is the day for song, for God cannot be overcome ultimately by the things of evil. 

Acts 17:1 

Ac 17:1-15 

IN our previous study we considered the first victories of Christianity through Paul in Europe, those won 
in Philippi. In this paragraph the movement is carried forward. Through trial and persecution, it was 
necessary for the apostle to leave Philippi. In all probability leaving Luke behind him there, Paul 
travelled a hundred miles to Thessalonica, and on the way passed through two cities, apparently without 
preaching or bearing any testimony. He went through Amphipolis, which was a military station, a 
journey of three-and-thirty miles from Philippi, and through Apollonia, thirty miles still further; until he 
came to Thessalonica, seven and thirty miles further yet. 

One wonders why he passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia. Perhaps on the human side the most 
probable answer is that there were no synagogues in those towns; and even though Paul’s mission was 
now distinctively to the Gentiles, he still observed the invariable rule of preaching to the Jew first, 
wherever he came. All that, however, is merely speculation. In the passing of these cities we recognize 
the constantly varying guidance of the Spirit of God. One is growingly impressed in our study of the 
book, that we cannot tabulate rules or regulations as to spiritual conduct therefrom. Underlying 
principles are revealed on every page, and in every movement. Matters of supreme, permanent, and 
abiding value to the work of the Church and the Christian missionary, and the testimony of the Word, are 
revealed by the apparently most accidental and unimportant events. Things upon which we in this age are 
apt to lay great emphasis are either wholly absent, or perpetually changing. 

In this paragraph then, the story of the work in Europe gathers round two places, Thessalonica and 
Beroea; and in each it is the same story of triumph and travail, which we beheld in Philippi, and which 
we have observed in the whole of the apostolic work. 

Let us first study the story; and then let us gather certain lessons therefrom of permanent value and 
immediate application. 

There is a difference between these two places, not merely between the Jews inhabiting them, but 
between the two places themselves, Thessalonica and Beroea. Thessalonica was on the highway; Bercea 
was on the byway. Thessalonica was on the ordinary route of travel. Having landed where Paul did, and 
calling at Philippi, Amphipolis and Apollonia were practically in a direct line of march along the great 
and well-known Roman road, and so also was Thessalonica. Beroea was on a byway. It is an interesting 
fact which Farrar records, about Cicero, when he tells us that: 

" ... In his passionate philippic against Piso, he says to Piso that after his gross maladministration of 
Macedonia, he was so unpopular that he had to slink into Thessalonica, incognito and by night; and that 
from thence, unable to bear the concert of wailers, and the hurricane of complaints, he left the main road, 
and fled to the out-of-the-way town of Beroea." 



That is an interesting fragment of profane history, but it illuminates this story. To Thessalonica Paul 
came, and he came, not slinking in, but quite openly and definitely. By night he quietly escaped from 
Thessalonica, and as Piso had done, he went to an out-of-the-way place, off the main line. 

Therefore in this paragraph we have the revelation of triumph and travail upon the highway of a definite 
line of progress; and have the account of triumph and travail on the byway, in the unexpected place; the 
place to which it would appear Paul did not come for the specific purpose of missionary enterprise, but 
for an escape into solitude for a little from the persecuting spirit of the Jews. 

Paul first paused at Thessalonica. He went to the synagogue of the Jews. What wonderful fidelity to 
principle is manifested in this fact. Think of all that we have already considered, of his experiences in 
those Asian cities on the first missionary journey. He had gone in town after town, first to the Jews; 
sometimes he had to turn, with determination and proclamation from them to the Gentiles because of 
their hostility. All the persecutions that followed this man through those Asian cities were due to the 
Jews. Here was a new beginning. He had left behind him that first chapter of his work. He had followed 
the vision of the man of Macedonia. He had crossed from Troas to Philippi, and at Philippi where there 
was no synagogue, he had gone to the Jewish place of prayer by the river. What an opportunity for 
breaking a tradition that had been so costly to him. Having followed that method throughout the cities of 
Asia, he was now in Europe, and remembering the persecutions of the past, he might have avoided them 
by going straight to the Gentiles. But he who presently wrote his Roman letter, and called God to witness 
that he had continual sorrow and heaviness of heart for his brethren after the flesh, went even in 
Thessalonica, in spite of all the experiences of the past, to the Jew first. 

So we find him in the synagogue, and that for three Sabbaths. His messages therein were taken "from the 
scriptures.” That of course means the Scriptures of the Old Testament. There was no New Testament in 
the hand of the apostle as he went on his journeyings. Whether there were any of the Gospel narratives 
extant, as authentic stories, who shall tell? The Scriptures that he would use in the Jewish synagogue 
would be the Scriptures of the Old Testament. The words "opening and alleging," reveal his method. The 
word "opening" here is Luke’s word, only occurring in one other place in the New Testament, and that in 
his Gospel the twenty-fourth chapter, when he records that Jesus, after his resurrection, opened the 
Scriptures to the men walking to Emmaus. Paul now did exactly the same thing in that synagogue in 
Thessalonica. The word simply means making plain, expounding, giving an exposition. "Alleging" is a 
word which may mislead, and while this is a technical matter, we must nevertheless note it, for it is 
important. The word does not mean stating dogmatically. It means setting out in order, and displaying. 
Paul took up the Scriptures, and opened them, and explained them; and he did so by a sequence of 
arrangement, laying out before them the relation of this part to that, and of that to the other; of the law to 
the prophets, and of the law and the prophets to the hagiographa, the psalms, or devotional writings. 

Two facts he declared in that synagogue. He first declared that according to their Scriptures, Messiah 
must suffer and rise. Taking up the Old Testament, he showed them that their own Scriptures declared 
that their own Messiah must die and rise again. That was the first burden of his teaching. The order in 
which it is stated here reveals to us the fact that before he told the story of Christ, he made them see what 
their own Scriptures taught about their own Messiah; and this was exactly what the Jew had entirely 
failed to grasp, or had completely forgotten. With the ancient prophecies in our hands, with the one 
prophecy of Isaiah for instance, it seems as though it were impossible for men ever to have studied them 
without seeing that the pathway of the Servant of God toward his triumph must be that of travail; but the 
Jew had failed to see it. There were in those days interpreters of the prophecies, scribes and teachers, 
rabbis, who had discovered a difficulty, and who were teaching that two Messiahs would come for the 
fulfilment of the ancient ideal; one who should be a suffering Messiah; and another who should be a 
Messiah winning battles, and establishing the throne. That view possibly lurked behind John’s question 
to Jesus upon one occasion: "Art thou he that cometh, or look we for another?" It did not reveal John’s 
ignorance of the prophetic writings, but his familiarity with them, and his sense of difficulty. While he 
had declared Jesus to be the Christ, he heard of no mighty manifestations of power by which the sceptre 
should be wrested from the Roman government. He had expected to hear of these things, and in prison 



he thought to himself, Are these rabbis right after all? Must there be two Messiahs? "Art thou he that 
cometh, or look we for another?" Is there to be a second? That was, I think, the meaning of his question. 


Paul’s work was now to declare to these Jews that the Scriptures taught that the Messiah must suffer, and 
that he must rise again. One wonders what particular passage he took, whether the prophecy of Isaiah, or 
those still more mystic and profound words in Hosea. Could he possibly have omitted that sixteenth 
psalm, which Peter on the day of Pentecost definitely quoted as applicable to the resurrection of Jesus? 

"Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; 

Neither wilt thou suffer thine holy One to see corruption," 

and which Paul himself quoted at another place? Or did he do that which his Master did, after 
resurrection; commencing at Moses and the prophets and the psalms or hagiographa, open to them the 
whole of the Scriptures? Be that as it may, we know that the first part of his work was to show these 
people what their own Scriptures really taught, that their long-looked-for, and hoped-for, and longed- 
after, and waited-for Messiah, must die and rise again. 

Then he declared that the One who fulfilled that portraiture of their ancient Scriptures was Jesus himself. 
He preached to them concerning the Kingdom, for they charged him with preaching another King, one 
Jesus, and when he wrote to the Thessalonians, he comforted them because they were suffering for their 
loyalty to the Kingdom principle. He preached the Kingship of Christ, and showed him to be Messiah to 
the Jews. The revelation of Paul’s method in Thessalonica is that the true understanding of the Old 
Testament Scriptures must issue in proof of the Messiahship of Jesus. So he presented Christ to them. 

There was triumph in Thessalonica. Some of the Jews believed, convinced against their prejudice; 
devout Greeks believed in numbers, convinced without prejudice; and some of the chief women, 
attracted by the new light that flashed from this great evangel upon them, who were so largely without 
light and without hope, were also persuaded. The words here "were persuaded," signify convinced by the 
argument of the teacher. They consorted with the apostles, joined the community, and in that hour we see 
the birth of that Church in Thessalonica, to which two letters were presently sent by Paul. 

But the work in Thessalonica was not one o triumph only. It was one of trial, springing out of the 
jealousy of the Jews. The word "jealousy" is a very awkward word here. It should read springing out of 
the zeal of the Jews; for it is the very word that Paul used concerning them in his Roman letter, "I bear 
them witness that they have a zeal for God, but not according to knowledge.” 

These Jews stirred up "certain vile fellows"; — if we would translate in the actual language, which is 
somewhat colloquial, — they stirred up the loafers of the market-place, gathered a multitude, and caused 
an uproar. 

The charge brought against these preachers was first a charge of revolution, but in its form it is a 
wonderful revelation of the victories already won. "These that have turned the world upside down are 
come hither also." The central charge, however, was that of high treason against Caesar; that they were 
preaching "that there is another King, one Jesus." 

With the result we are familiar. The apostle left Thessalonica; but the victory there must be measured by 
the Thessalonian letters. It became a centre from which the Gospel sounded out through the whole 
region, even after the apostle had left; and the Thessalonians themselves are revealed in his description, 
"Ye turned unto God from idols, to serve a living and true God, and to wait for his Son from heaven." 
Paul and Silas were sent away. Jason the man into whose house the apostle went, the man whom they 
arrested, and bound over to keep the peace, helped the apostle to escape. He was a man of Thessalonica; 
we know him by just a few graphic touches, for we never hear of him again, except perchance he may be 
referred to in the sixteenth chapter of Romans as Paul’s kinsman. 



So they passed to Bercea, and there again to the synagogue of the Jews they came. Undoubtedly the 
process of preaching was identical, but notice the difference. These people were more noble than those in 
Thessalonica, in that they searched the Scriptures daily, examining them, sifting the evidence. In what 
did their nobility consist? We generally say in reading the story, that they were more noble in that they 
manifested greater readiness to receive. That is so, but in what did that readiness consist? In that they 
were determined to find out. It was not quick belief that made them noble, for they were sceptical; but 
their scepticism was accompanied by determined anxiety to find out. The noble hearer is not the man 
who immediately says Yes, to the interpretation of the preacher. The noble hearer is the man who 
appeals again and again to the Scriptures themselves, to find out if these things be true. I sometimes 
think that the great advantage that the Beroeans had was that they lived on the byway, and not on the 
highway. We who live in cities come to strange conceits, that all the intelligence is in the cities. By no 
means. Some men have an idea that to preach in a London pulpit is the most difficult thing. It is by no 
means necessarily so. Among the mountains of Wales, and in the highlands of Scotland, are men and 
women who will make the preacher preach as it is by no means necessary that he should always do in 
London; men who will get their Bibles down, and say, Is this man right? That is nobility. It is not the 
nobility of readiness to believe anything. It is the nobility of being determined to find out if human 
interpretation is in accord with the actual Scripture. Paul interpreted the Scripture before the Beroeans, 
and they listened with a sceptical and honest enquiry, a determination to seek and know and examine, 
and they made the Scriptures the test of the interpretation. It is an interesting fact that the word used for 
the belief of those in Thessalonica is not the word used for the belief of those in Beroea. The root 
significance is the same, but in the very difference of the words there is a shade of meaning. 

The Revisers have changed the word in the case of the Thessalonians. With a fine accuracy they render it 
that those in Thessalonica were persuaded, and that those in Bercea believed. The word used of those in 
Thessalonica means persuaded by argument. The word used of those in Bercea means that fullness of 
belief which is not only persuasion by argument, but full spiritual apprehension. The men who were not 
so noble, needed persuasion, and came into belief on the ground of persuasion; but the men who sifted 
for themselves, and were sceptical, came to find a larger faith their own. 

Then we may expect that these men more noble, in the out-of-the-way, quiet village, Bercea, will 
become a great company, and we shall hear much of them later on. There is never a word! And we might 
imagine that Thessalonica, with its faith following upon persuasion, would never be heard of again! But 
it was not so. There are two letters sent to the Thessalonians and Paul declared that the Word sounded 
out from them through the whole region. Does that mean then that the Church in Thessalonica was a 
finer one than that in Bercea? By no means. Often the people and the churches about which least is said 
are the mightiest. 

The story of this paragraph is but a continuation of the whole book. Every page reveals the relation 
between travail and triumph in the Christian campaign. This great movement with which Paul is now so 
closely identified, commenced when the persecution in Jerusalem broke out, and the witnesses were 
scattered from Jerusalem, through Judea and Samaria. Out of the travail came the triumph; but triumph 
produces travail. Every new victory is a new baptism in blood. Every new victory is a new era of 
persecution in some form. But travail always leads to triumph, and so the ceaseless cycles run; triumph 
unto travail; travail back into triumph. Let the principle be applied to our own lives. The measure of our 
triumph in work for God is always the measure of our travail. No propagative work is done save at cost; 
and every genuine triumph of the Cross brings after it the travail of some new affliction, and some new 
sorrow. So we share the travail that makes the Kingdom come. 

We notice also the value of the Scriptures in the Christian campaign. The method of the preachers at 
Thessalonica is the method of the preacher for all time. The one work of preaching is the opening and 
alleging, or displaying of the teaching of the Scriptures about Christ; the presentation of Christ as 
fulfilling these Scriptures. At Bercea we learn the true attitude of the hearers. Two things are stated: they 
heard, that is the open mind; they examined, that is the mind of caution. Those are needed to-day. First, 
the open mind. God have mercy on us if we have closed the mind, so that no new light can come in. But 



God have mercy on us if we open windows and doors to anything that claims to be light. There needs to 
be the cautious mind. "Take heed how ye hear.” 


The final note of the paragraph is its revelation of the lines of victory in the Christian campaign. What 
are the most difficult conditions with which preachers have to deal? Religious prejudice and religious 
pride. What are the most hopeful conditions as here revealed? The heart and mind open, as in the case of 
these Greek women. In that is a revelation of the glory and beauty of the Gospel. "What comfort was 
there for a Greek woman in the cold gray eyes of Athene, or the stereotyped smile of the voluptuous 
Aphrodite?" What was there in Greek religions or philosophic thought for a woman? I am not surprised 
to read that these Greek women turned readily to the great Gospel. What is there in the world to-day for 
womanhood other than this great evangel? Let there be no undervaluing of the meaning of this. The 
women of high and noble estate, the convinced daughters of Greek culture, sick at heart because of the 
degradation of womanhood, as the result of Greek philosophy, turned to this great evangel with its broad 
and spacious outlook, with its light flashing and shining upon them. These were great victories. 

But the Greek men also listened, and were eager; because their religion was dead. In the times in which 
Paul lived, there were Greek proselytes crowding to Judaism by the hundreds. They were tired of false 
religion, tired of the philosophies that had no satisfaction for the soul. They had turned to Judaism 
because it brought them the doctrine of one God; but they were without the Jewish prejudice and pride, 
and when this great Word came to them, the Word of the one God, and the one God manifest, and the 
one God winning victory by death, some of the profoundest secrets of their own mysteries were drawn 
into the light and redeemed. The greatest triumphs of the Gospel to-day are not won among the people 
who are religiously proud and prejudiced. The hardest place in which the Gospel has to win its victory is 
a congregation hardened to its message, and satisfied with its external forms of religion. With what 
perfect understanding one reads that there were occasions when Paul turned from the people of religious 
pride and prejudice, to reach the people with hearts and minds hungry and ready for the Gospel. 

These after all, are preliminary revelations of the great message to Europe. The complete unveiling came 
at Athens. 

Acts 17:16 

Ac 17:16-34 

IN certain respects there is no more fascinating story in the book of the Acts of the Apostles than this of 
Paul in Athens. The very conjunction of names is arresting and interesting; — Athens, "the most sacred 
shrine of the fair humanities of paganism"; — Paul, the most faithful incarnation of the Christian temper 
and passion. 

Our business is with Paul in Athens. Pursued by Jews from Thessalonica, the apostle was conducted by 
loving disciples, who had been gathered in Bercea; they accompanied him on that journey of two 
hundred miles to Athens, and then left him. Luke had been left behind in Thessalonica. Silas and 
Timothy had remained at Bercea. The first declaration of this passage is that he was waiting in Athens. 
That in itself is an arresting and suggestive word, for it reminds us that we shall see how a Christian man 
waits in a godless city. Therein is the whole value of this scene. 

The story may be divided into two parts. First of all, beginning with the sixteenth verse, and ending in 
the twenty-first, we have what may be described as the first mutual impressions; the impression that 
Athens made on Paul, and the impression that Paul made on Athens. Then immediately following, 
beginning with the twenty-second verse, and on to the end of the chapter, we have the second part of the 
narrative, which we may describe as the final mutual impressions. Here we first find the final impression 
which Paul made on Athens, and then the final impression which Athens made on Paul. It is the story of 
a Christian man in a decadent pagan city, for Athens was then long past its highest and its best. 



Notice first the impression that Athens made on him. He was provoked in spirit. Notice the impression 
that he first made upon Athens; he preached of Jesus and the resurrection; and the Epicurean and Stoic 
philosophers were interested, and asked him to tell them something more definitely. 

There are three things to note as to the impression which the city made on Paul. First it aroused his 
interest; secondly, it stirred his emotion; and thirdly, it inspired his service, and drove him to attempt 
even there also, to discharge that great debt which he referred to in his Roman letter, in the words, "1 am 
debtor both to Greeks and to Barbarians." 

The city aroused his interest. We are familiar with a criticism of Paul, which declares that he passed 
through all these Greek cities, and even came to Athens, and never by word, or speech, or in letter 
afterwards written, did he seem to have taken the slightest notice of the things which principally attracted 
other men. We are impressed with the fact that he was not impressed by things which would impress 
other men. All that splendid history of Athens, running back at least four centuries before he came to the 
city, to those wonderful days when Socrates stood on Mars’ Hill, perhaps almost exactly where he stood, 
was ignored. Of the whole of the outstanding names of Greek thought, Paul hardly referred to one, save 
to certain poets, not among the finest, the highest, or the noblest. One writer declared that it was easier to 
find in Athens a god than to find a man; which was a reference to the fact that Athens was filled with 
statuary of the most wonderful and the most beautiful kind. It was the very home of art, but there was no 
reference to the art of Athens by Paul. It was the centre of philosophy. He did come into contact with 
certain of the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers; but it is a very remarkable fact how in his dealing with 
them, he ignored their peculiar philosophies, or only referred to them to show their folly. Here was a 
man indifferent to the very things which had peculiarly arrested attention, to the very things which had 
caused other men to write at length of their beauty. There was another traveller who came, perhaps only 
fifty years later, certainly less than a century later than Paul, — Pausanias the traveller. He gave, in the 
six volumes of his descriptions of Greece, more room to Athens than to any other city. His descriptions 
were detailed, and very remarkable. He described how, landing at Piraeus, and riding up from the port 
into the city, one encountered temples to Demeter; and how, scattered through the city, there were statues 
of every kind, in stone, in marble, in wood, in gold, in silver. One cannot read Pausanias without feeling 
the artistic magnificence of Athens. But this man Paul saw everything, and Luke summarizes his outlook 
upon all these things by one phrase "full of idols!" The brilliant Frenchman, Renan, says that the ugly 
little Jew abused Greek art by describing the statues as idols. This man was unimpressed by the things 
which impressed others. These very things of history, of art, of philosophy, when Paul and Pausanias 
came to Athens, were not alive; they were dead. Let me quote some brief sentences in description: "At 
that time these men of Athens were trading on the memory of achievements not her own.” So much for 
her history. What of her philosophy? She was "repeating with dead lips the echo of old philosophies." 
What of her art and her glory? "Her splendour was no longer an innate effulgence, but a lingering 
reflex.” 

So when we are inclined to criticize Paul because he was not impressed, though he was in the midst of 
things of art and philosophy, we should remember that they were not living, but dead. Notwithstanding 
the splendour that remained, there was lack of life everywhere in Athens when he came to the city. 

But what did Paul see in Athens? Two things impressed him. First the city was full of idols; secondly, 
one altar arrested his attention, an altar that bare an inscription, "TO AN UNKNOWN GOD." In that 
little phrase "full of idols" is packed everything that Pausanias gave in detail. Pausanias described the 
temples, and said that as he moved up to the centre of Athens there were altars on every hand. He 
declared that there were altars devoted to Philosophy and Beneficence, to Rumour and Shame. The 
Athenians were deifying, not only men, but ideas and capacities. In every niche in the city there was 
some representation which these men were worshipping. Pausanias also tells us that there were altars to 
an unknown God; and Paul discovered one of these, "I found also an altar with this inscription, TO AN 
UNKNOWN GOD." These were the things that arrested his attention; the idols, and this one altar. 

What was the effect produced upon him by what he saw? "His spirit was provoked within him." Do not 
soften that word "provoked.” The Greek word is the one from which we derive our word paroxysm. "His 



spirit was provoked within him." In the midst of the beauty and the glory and the art and the philosophy 
and the history of Athens, proud and wonderful Athens, this man Paul was in a rage, was provoked. The 
emotion produced was not piquant and passing, the emotion of a tourist. His spirit was provoked within 
him, he was angry, he was in a rage, and that because every idol he saw demonstrated the capacity of the 
man who built it, for God; and because all the idols demonstrated the degradation of that selfsame 
capacity. He was provoked because he knew that these idols and temples and altars all meant that these 
men were made for worship, and for God; and he knew that these idols, temples, and altars issued in that 
diffusion of devotion that had broken up the individual man, disorganized society, and made Athens 
what she was. Pausanias was a tourist, looking at the art and things of beauty in the city. Pausanias did 
not understand the slavery that was beneath; he seems to have been entirely indifferent to the heartache 
and agony that was expressing itself in the degenerate philosophies which men were teaching. But this 
little Jew, this great Christian, had no time for a description of art, of painting, and the things of beauty, 
because his heart was hot and angry in the consciousness of the degradation of humanity, issuing from 
humanity’s false attempts to satisfy its profoundest need, that of God, with all its idols and its temples, 
its worship of Athene, the mother of the air, its worship of Demeter, the mother of the earth, its worship 
of Zeus, the god of force; these altars to Shame, to Rumour, and Philanthropy; these idols everywhere. 
Men were worshipping everything, and therefore were worshipping nothing. At last the little Jew, the 
great Christian, found one altar to an unknown God, and that altar for him was the focussing of a 
tragedy. Paul saw and read into it the ultimate agony of idolatry; that, unable to satisfy itself with its 
many gods, restless by the very diffusion of devotion, it travels out beyond and knows nothing, and yet is 
sure that in the beyond is the thing it wants; and it erects an altar to the unknown God. 

Therefore a paroxysm, a rage, and a driving, and a fire, and a flaming passion, in the heart of the man. It 
was the rage of truth with a lie, it was the anger of the constructive against the destructive. It was the 
passion of a man who found in Athens capacity for God, and that capacity degraded and spoiled for lack 
of God. So the first impression that Athens made upon him was that of the arousing of his interest, and 
the second was that of the stirring of his emotion. 

But it also inspired his service. He began his work, first in the synagogue, and then in the market-place, 
the Agora, where perchance Socrates four hundred years before had stood! That sermon, that wonderful 
address, so full of instruction for all missionary enterprise, is not the sermon he preached in the market¬ 
place. Luke has given us no details of the preachings. He does not record what Paul talked about in the 
market-place, and to the groups; because he did not imagine any man would need to be told. Presently 
we find out, because of what the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers said. The burden of his talking had 
been that of Jesus and the resurrection, and that had startled them, "May we know what this new teaching 
is?" Think of the fitness of it; it was the gospel for a dead city; Jesus and the resurrection. Paul was not 
the Philistine some people imagine him to have been. He saw the beauties, he felt the irresistible appeal 
of the glamour of Athens; and therefore in the midst of the death of its history, and of its art, and the 
moribund condition of its philosophy, he preached Jesus and the resurrection. He knew full well that by 
that risen. One alone, could Athens arise from the ashes of her dead self to higher and to nobler things. 

What impression did Paul first make upon Athens? He went to the synagogue, but there is no word of 
any impression made there. An argument from silence may be dangerous, and yet it is noticeable that 
there is no record of their receiving his message, as they had done in other places. Neither is there any 
record of their objecting. These Jews were living and worshipping in a city that was always listening to 
new things. Therefore they would be more likely to listen to him when he talked of what seemed to them 
to be a new thing. On the other hand they would be less likely to persecute him, or they would have had 
Athens on his side. 

An impression was made in the market-place, and made principally upon these philosophers, Epicureans 
and Stoics. The Epicureans were those who declared that the highest good is pleasure. The Stoics were 
those who declared the highest good is virtue. And yet when Paul came to Athens, these philosophies 
were degenerate. The philosophy of the Epicureans as then taught, and as then practised, was degenerate. 
Epicurus had declared that the highest in life was pleasure, but by that he had meant something far higher 
and nobler than the men understood in the day in which Paul came to Athens. He had lived the garden 



life; and according to his teaching, pleasure consisted in freedom from physical pain, and mental unrest; 
and the way in which he declared freedom from physical pain and mental unrest to be possible, was the 
way — to boiTow a modern phrase — of the simple life. The ideal of Epicurus was high and noble, but 
the whole philosophy was degenerate; and the interpretation of the meaning of the declaration that the 
highest good is pleasure, was at fault. The whole story may be told in one word. The Epicurean 
philosophy in practice, habit, and experience, when Paul came to Athens, was lust, in its most degrading 
form. 

The Stoic philosophers had declared that the highest good was virtue, but that idea also was degenerate. 
There was theory without practice. There was the assumption, and the profession of indifference to the 
things which the Epicureans taught, but there was insincerity; and beneath the profession there was the 
most degrading form of evil; and the ultimate word of the Stoic was suicide. Yet these were the men who 
listened to this man preaching. 

The impression he made on them was not the same in all cases. There were those who spoke of him with 
contempt. They said, "What would this babbler say?" this seed-pecker, this man who is content to have 
picked up something here and there, and to go round reciting it; this man who gets his living by telling 
tales, this ignoramus, this babbler. To understand it we have only to listen to the way in which some men 
still treat the gospel preacher. But there were others who said, "He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange 
gods." There was a gleam of light. These men were really so ignorant of what Paul meant that they said 
Resurrection was one god; and Jesus another; they deified an idea. These men were impressed that Paul 
was speaking in the realm of religion. "He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods." Then the 
conception created curiosity, for when we read, "They took hold of him," we must not think of any 
violent action on their part. They brought him to Mars’ Hill, and said, "May we know what this new 
teaching is, which is spoken by thee?" They placed him on what Pausanias described as the stone of 
impudence, where men had to defend their facts while the listeners, sat round. That is the first impression 
he has made on Athens: contempt; a question as to whether there is not perhaps some profounder claim; 
and a dilettante curiosity to hear what he said. 

We are far from the Athens of Paul and of Pausanias. Yet sometimes I think how near we are. History is 
interwoven with the influence of Christ, and men are forgetting him. Art has been glorified by making 
Christ its supreme subject, and is drifting away from him. Philosophy has been permeated with the 
conceptions of Christ, and is now inclined to ignore him. We are largely living in the past, and our cities 
are as full of idols as was Athens. The influence of Christ has made impossible the erection of material 
altars, or the putting up of images that we worship, but the spirit of idolatry is still with us; and I very 
much question whether one can find any temple, or altar or idol in Athens, that cannot be reproduced in 
the great cities of to-day. We are still worshipping Athene, in the deification of the mental; and Demeter 
too, the earth mother, in the apotheosis of the physical; and Zeus, the god of force, even until this hour. 
We also have our altars reared, even to philosophy, most certainly to rumour. Rumour, the base goddess, 
has had her scriptures issued morning by morning until the very life of man is made restless by her lying. 
We are worshipping shame; there are altars to shame upon our highways everywhere. We are still 
idolaters. The Epicurean is with us still; indifferent. The Stoic is here still, gathered into so-called ethical 
societies. Where are the Christian men and women of the city? We shall find them and know them by the 
paroxysm of their unrest. But that is not the ordinary stamp of Christian men and women. They are quiet, 
content, reverent, worshipful. No; if there be no paroxysm, no force, no agony, no heart-break, no 
sacrifice, they are pagans and not Christians. F. W. H. Myers was a poetic interpreter of Paul, and so of 
the Christian experience. Here is the story of every Christian man in a great city. 

"Oft when the Word is on me to deliver 

Lifts the illusion, and the truth lies bare. 

Desert or throng, the city or the river 

Melts in a lucid paradise of air." 


"Only like souls I see the folk thereunder 

Bound who should conquer, slaves who should be kings. 



Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder 
Sadly contented with a show of things.” 


"Then with a rush, the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me, like a trumpet call, 

Oh, to save these, to perish for their saving. 

Die for their life, be offered for them all!" 

That is Christianity. May we know it experimentally. 

Acts 17:22 

Ac 17:22-34 

IN our previous study we considered the first impression which Athens made on Paul, and the first 
impression which Paul made on Athens. In this paragraph we have the result of that contemptuous 
curiosity which the Athenians manifested, in the account of Paul’s answer delivered on Mars’ Hill. 

This is the final scene in Athens, so far as the New Testament is concerned. There is no further reference 
to it. In writing to the Thessalonians Paul reminds them that he sent Timothy from Athens to them; and 
we may imaginatively fill up much by that reference. After Paul had waited a while, Timothy came to 
him. He did not however retain him, but sent him back to Thessalonica. Paul departed from Athens 
alone. 

We are now to see him in the Areopagus, that is, in the midst of the council. Mars’ Hill was the place of 
the Supreme Court. The interpretation of the passage which supposes that Paul stood there as a prisoner, 
is not warranted by the story. I believe these Stoic philosophers took him away to the greater quietness 
and seclusion of the Areopagus, that they might hear what he had to say more particularly. He stood 
there, in all probability upon the stone of impudence, which Pausanias described so particularly, perhaps 
in the very place where Socrates had stood, a prisoner. Athens was not so much in earnest in Paul’s day 
as it had been in that of Socrates. These were decadent days in Athens. All around were the signs and 
symbols of departed greatness. Philosophers were bandying words with each other, but making no 
application of their philosophy to life. Art was practically dead, save as the city was full of things 
artistic, all having come from a departed age. Four centuries had passed since Socrates had stood there; 
and now there Paul stood; but Athens, having lost its earnestness, had not arraigned him. He was not on 
trial. The word made use of — "they took hold of him" — does not suggest violence, but courtesy. They 
led him there. There was no passionate protest in the mind of these Athenian philosophers. That would 
have been a far more healthy condition of affairs. Paul never hopelessly abandoned a centre of 
persecution, but he abandoned this. These men were indulging in dilettante fooling with philosophies and 
religions, and they wanted to hear what he had to say, this babbler, this seed-pecker, for they "spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing." 

It was a great moment, and a great location. There at his feet as he stood on that stone of impudence, was 
the Theseum, the wonderful Doric temple, which abides even until this hour, one of the most perfect 
examples of art. On his right stretched the upper city, the Akropolis; and there, in all its significance, the 
Parthenon devoted to the worship of Athene. Everywhere were altars and temples and images; statuary 
the most beautiful and perfect, in marble, in stone, in gold, in silver, in bronze, and in wood. 

Still further let it be remembered, as we said before, this address was not Paul’s preaching of the evangel. 
This was his defence of his preaching, under circumstances that were peculiar, to the place and occasion. 
When he tarried and waited, and saw the city given to idols, when his spirit was provoked within him, 
swept by a paroxysm of rage, the rage of truth with a lie, the protest of the constructive passion against 
the destructive element, then he preached his evangel to individuals and groups in the busy market¬ 
places. To this, the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers had listened, and they said, "What would this 



babbler say? other some, he seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods: because he preached Jesus and 
the resurrection." The address delivered on Mars’ Hill was Paul’s answer to that enquiry. 


We shall now only attempt to gather from this address the final mutual impressions, and deduce 
therefrom some lessons of permanent value. We will notice first, the impression that Paul now made 
upon Athens, in the person of these Epicurean and Stoic philosophers, as they, having challenged him, he 
answered their challenge; and secondly the final impression Athens made upon Paul. 

To discover the impression which Paul made on Athens we need to consider first his method, then his 
actual teaching, and finally the result. 

There can be no study of this address of Paul on Mars’ Hill that does not lead to the conclusion that his 
method was conciliatory. There is no single sentence or phrase that has in it anything of harshness. In the 
English Revised Version the twenty-second verse reads, "Paul stood in the midst of the Areopagus, and 
said, Ye men of Athens, In all things I perceive that ye are somewhat superstitious." The marginal 
reading suggests the substitution of the word "religious" for "superstitious." The Greek word was 
certainly sometimes used in the sense of superstitious, and sometimes in the sense of religious. I believe 
however that the American revisers were right when they translated thus: "Ye men of Athens, in all 
things I perceive that ye are very religious." Paul really began with the note of conciliation, and from 
beginning to end there was nothing calculated to offend, or drive away the men whom he desired to gain. 
In this address he recognized their religious instincts. Every idol proved capacity for God. Every temple 
demonstrated man’s need of worship. The idols did not prove that men would find God. The temples did 
not give evidence of the fact that through them men would discover the central place of worship. But 
these things did reveal the religious capacity of the men who made them; and that capacity the apostle 
recognized. 

He found the open door to their mind in one of their own altars. He discovered as he looked at the city, 
one altar with the strange inscription, TO AN UNKNOWN GOD. He made that altar, not one which he 
had erected, but one which belonged to their own city, the open door through which he proceeded. 

He also cited their own poets. He quoted from Aratus and Cleanthes. Aratus, by the way, was also of 
Cilicia. With these writings in all probability this man Paul, brought up in Tarsus, would be familiar. The 
whole address is characterized by the spirit of conciliation, of courtesy, of kindness. He would capture 
these men by an attitude before he proceeded, — as he did ere he had done, — to denounce their 
activities, to show the unutterable folly of their methods, and finally to proclaim to them the great 
evangel. 

Again, his method was apologetic, in the true sense of that word. In answer to criticism he took up one of 
their own words. Compare here verses eighteen and twenty-three: 

"Certain also of the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers encountered him. And some said, What would this 
babbler say? other, he seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods," of foreign gods. 

"As I passed along, and observed the objects of your worship, I found also an altar with this inscription, 
TO AN UNKNOWN GOD. What therefore ye worship in ignorance, this set I forth unto you." 

"He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods." No, said the apostle, I am not a setter forth of a foreign 
god; I am here to set forth the God to whom you have already erected an altar. His word was an answer 
to theirs, and this use of a word had in it the force of an arresting argument. 

His speech was apologetic moreover in that it was a defence of their own truth. Their poets had said, we 
are the offspring of God. Paul would defend their own truth against their abuse of it. Being the offspring 
of God we ought not to degrade God by making him of gold, or silver, or wood. The poets of Athens had 
declared that men are offspring of Deity; and yet the men of Athens had made images less than 
themselves. That action was the result of a false deduction from their own truth. If these men made 



something less than themselves, and worshipped that, they were degrading the truth that their poets had 
sung to them. They ought to worship the God of whom they were the offspring; not the workmanship of 
their own hands which, at best, were base imitations of themselves. So he attempted to redeem their own 
truth from misapprehension and misapplication. 

And finally, it was apologetic, in that it was an exposition of their own problems. In that inscription was 
discovered the final problem, not of Athens only, but of all paganism. To AN UNKNOWN GOD; that 
was the margin, the end of everything. All philosophies were silent there. No temple answered that. No 
idol cut and devised by craft and cunning of skilful workmen could solve that riddle. Athens knew that 
there was such a problem, that of the unknown God. The apostle said in effect: All the unutterable agony 
of your need is focussed and emphasized in that one inscription, TO AN UNKNOWN GOD; and 1 
declare that God to you. Thus in answer to their criticism, in defence of their own truth, and in exposition 
of their own problems, he delivered his message. 

But his method was not only that of conciliation and apology, it was also that of positivism, of 
authority — his was a dogmatic statement. To summarize the whole authoritative declaration of this 
apostle on Mars’ Hill; it was first affirmed of God; and that secondly, in order to the reclamation of man; 
and so finally leading up to the proclamation of the central fact of the Christian evangel. He affirmed 
God. He did it in order to the reclamation of man from false conceptions of God, and false ideals 
concerning his own life. He thus gradually moved by this masterly method, to the declaration of the 
evangel. 

This he introduced by saying, "The times of ignorance God overlooked." The temples to Demeter, 
Athene, Zeus; the idols; the altars, were the pride of Athens. But there was that one altar to the unknown 
God, and that was the symbol of the time of their ignorance! Thus with one word the Christian apostle 
dismissed the whole fact of paganism, it was "ignorance." Yet there was nothing unkind in the word, and 
he distinctly declared that "The times of ignorance God overlooked," but he went on to say that a new 
day had come, a new era had dawned, created by the Christian evangel which he at once proclaimed. 

Looking at the teaching of the apostle then we find in it theology, philosophy, and religion. 

What was the theology that he preached on Mars’ Hill to these Epicurean and Stoic philosophers? He 
declared that God is Creator, that he is Sovereign, that he is Governor. If these truths have become 
commonplace, because of our Christian atmosphere and thinking, remember what these things meant as 
he uttered them there; how in the courteous and yet positive statement of the Christian apostle he was 
denying the whole theology of the men who had asked him to speak to them. The Stoics were Pantheists, 
and the final reduction of the Epicurean view of the universe was that of Atheism. Paul declared that the 
God, to whom some of them had erected an altar, and called unknown, was the God he set forth to them. 
He declared him to be the Creator, the Sustainer; not the sum and substance of all things, but the Cause 
and Creator of all things. He declared that God cannot be expressed in the sum total of the things of 
which men are conscious. He lies far out beyond the ultimate bound of the most stupendous universe of 
which man has become conscious. He is the Creator. 

Yet further he declared him to be the Sovereign Lord. He is no impersonal abstraction, no mere tendency 
running through all things, but the Sovereign Master of all; not One who is imprisoned in the creation, 
and the slave of the creation, but the One through whom all created things came, and who upholds them 
by the word of his power. 

Therefore finally he announced that he is the Supreme Governor of the universe: "He made of one every 
nation of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, having determined their appointed seasons, and the 
bounds of their habitation." Thus he declared that the cycles and the centuries are all of God, as well as 
the things material. As the writer of the letter to the Hebrews also wrote, God fashions the ages. Thus he 
reminded them that they were not living in Athens as the result of some fortuitous accident; but that God 
had fixed the bounds of human habitation. He claimed that God was the sovereign Lord and Master, that 
therefore he was transcendent, and more than all the rest. 



Therefore he argued that temples are useless to him, for he "dwelleth not in temples made by hands"; that 
all altars are in some sense worthless, for altars are places to which men bring gifts to God. He cannot be 
served by gifts. He does not require anything men can offer him. If men are his offspring, do they 
imagine that these things that have no breath, no emotion, no intellect, which men have to carry and 
place and fix, and which never move when placed, can express God? Surely these Epicurean and Stoic 
philosophers had a vision of greater and nobler things, as Paul talked to them. 

The philosophy of all this is discovered in his insistence upon the fact that God is transcendent, above, 
beyond all, and yet that he is immanent. "In him we live, and move, and have our being." This was the 
startling challenge he flung out to these Greeks. Discover God by attaining to what you are in 
yourselves. You are his offspring. Why then try to express him in these idols which, at their best, are 
poor and feeble and foolish imitations of yourselves? Paul had seen all their things of artistic beauty, 
those idols in gold, and silver, but he set up against those golden images one Athenian man, and the gold 
was seen to be dross. That is always the Christian outlook. We call to mind the fine sarcasm of Peter’s 
word, you were not redeemed, "with corruptible things, with silver or gold." This man Paul stood there in 
the midst of Mars’ Hill, and said to these men, If you really want to find God, do not degrade yourselves 
in erecting images of gold and silver. Listen to the deepest fact of your own being; be silent in the 
presence of the mystery of what you are; and then look out beyond to that unknown God whom I declare 
to you. 

The final thing in the teaching was that of religion. 

"The times of ignorance God overlooked; but now!" A new hour had struck on the horologue of eternity, 
and men in time were arrested, for a new day had dawned. What is this new day? "Now he commandeth 
men that they should all everywhere repent." Why? "Inasmuch as he hath appointed a day, in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness by the Man Whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath given 
assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead." Into those few sentences the whole 
fact of the Christian religion is condensed. The great word is the first, "Repent." The central thing the 
apostle declared on Mars’ Hill was that God had appointed a day in which he would judge the world in 
righteousness. How were men to know that this was true? He has "given assurance unto all men, in that 
he hath raised him from the dead." That is the proof. 

The duty was declared in the word "Repent." The times of ignorance God had overlooked. God had seen 
those proud temples in Athens. God had seen those altars and those idols, but he had overlooked them in 
pity and compassion. But a new hour had now come. God had appointed a Man by whom he will judge 
the world in righteousness. That was not a reference to a final day of judgment. It was a declaration that 
God had not only willed that ultimately the whole world should be governed upon principles of 
righteousness, he had done more; he had ordained the Man who is to be King. The government of the 
world in righteousness would be brought about, not by an idol, not by an altar, not by an abstraction, not 
by a philosophy, but by a Man. Of that God had given assurance in that he had raised him from the dead. 
To deny that resurrection is to have no evangel, and no Christian religion; and all talk of the judgment of 
the world in righteousness is futile unless it be true that this Man was raised from the dead. 

What then was Athens to do? Repent, change its mind, think over again, reconsider its position; get away 
from the false conceptions, that had issued in false conduct, that had issued in false character. That is the 
key word of the evangel. Think again in the light of the day when God will judge the world in 
righteousness by the Man whom he hath ordained. 

What was the result? When they heard of the resurrection, some mocked, and others postponed. 
Humanity is the same in every age. These are not dead things at which we are looking. When did they 
begin their mockery and decide for postponement? At the point of resurrection? No, that was the excuse. 
Where then? At the point of moral application. While Paul discussed round their altar the doctrine of an 
unknown God, while he enunciated philosophies, even though his enunciations contradicted their 
philosophies, they listened; but when he said, "Now he commandeth men that they should all everywhere 



repent: inasmuch as he hath appointed a day, in the which he will judge the world in righteousness," they 
mocked. Men often find an intellectual excuse for refusing to be moral when God demands morality. 
Paul, discussing an altar and a theory of a God, will fail unless he say, "But now ... repent." That is the 
point where men begin to mock, and postpone. 

But there was another result. Dionysius, Damaris, and others, believed. From Church history we know 
that there were wonderful results in Athens. In the next century that Church at Athens gave to the 
Christian Church Publius, Quadratus, Aristides, Athenagoras, and others, bishops and martyrs; and in the 
third century the church there was peaceable and pure. In the fourth century the Christian schools of 
Athens gave to the Christian Church Basil and Gregory. Men cannot wholly mock the Christian fact out 
of existence. Men cannot entirely postpone. The apostle may pass, his work being done, but he always 
leaves behind him Dionysius and Damaris. Christ always wins a vantage-ground. 

What was the final impression which Athens made on Paul? Two sentences tell the story, one in this 
paragraph and one in the first verse of the next chapter. "He went out from them ... he departed from 
Athens." When men were angry with him, he argued with them, and triumphed over them. When men 
persecuted, he went back again to the place of persecution. But for intellectual flippancy and moral 
dishonesty this man had no further word. That is the true attitude. It was the attitude of his Master before 
him. It should be the attitude of the Christian preacher to-day. 

From every system of false religion there is an open door into the true. Men often decline to take the 
journey through that open door. The fault is with the men. Our evangel is that of the risen Man, and it is 
only as we lead men to him that they begin to find the value of those true things in their own false 
systems. Let us be solemnly warned lest we imagine that the men who are in the midst of false systems, 
will one day find their way into truth, because there are elements of truth in their systems. It is well also 
to remember that we must always begin with the open door, but not end there. Our message is never 
complete until we have proclaimed to men the risen Man, and the necessity for repentance. 

Acts 18:1 

Ac 18:1-22 

THIS paragraph chronicles the events of the last part of the second missionary journey of Paul. "After 
these things he departed from Athens, and came to Corinth." If Athens was a centre of clouded light, 
Corinth was a centre of corrupt life. If Athens was full of idolatry, Corinth was full of sensuality. The 
apostle’s work in Corinth being completed, he left without any ostensible reason. It seems to have been 
the one place he left in quietness and peace on this journey. He left with his face set toward Jerusalem 
and Antioch. Making a brief halt in Ephesus, he went on, leaving Priscilla and Aquila there. Then he 
travelled away by sea to Caesarea, and so on to Jerusalem, where his reception was so cold, that Luke 
dismissed the story in a few words, "He went up and saluted the church, and went down to Antioch." 

The principal interest of the paragraph is centred in Corinth. The other matters, from Paul’s departure 
from Corinth to his arrival in Antioch, are incidental; the places visited will appear again, and in fuller 
detail later on. 

Corinth was at this time the political capital of Southern Greece, and the residence of the Roman 
Proconsul. Thus while a Greek city, it was under Roman rule. There was a strange mixture of men in 
Corinth. It had become a great commercial centre, and Dean Farrar describes the commodities that were 
found in its markets: 

"Arabian balsam, Egyptian papyrus, Phoenician dates, Libyian ivory, Babylonian carpets, Cilician 
goats’-hair, Lycaonian wool, Phrygian slaves." 


There was a strange mixture of wealth and of poverty there; and the life of the wealthy was a life of 
voluptuous luxury, and of frivolous disquisitions. One must read with great carefulness the Corinthian 



letters in order to see Corinth as Paul saw it, not merely to see the church, not merely to see the apostolic 
method of dealing with the church, but to see Corinth itself. Everything which he denounced within the 
church was a reflection of the corruption of the city. In his first letter, he first corrected their attempt to 
form societies around emphases of Christian truth. That was a reflection of what was going on in 
Corinth. Men were splitting hairs, even in the realm of their own philosophies, and forming schools 
around different emphases or views. So when he passed to the graver matters, so far as moral conduct 
was concerned, we again see the picture of Corinth; the rich living in voluptuous luxury, given over to 
every manner of evil. It has been said that Corinth at this time 

"was the Vanity Fair of the Roman Empire, at once the London and the Paris of the first century after 
Christ." 

The masses of the people were infected by this influence. They were debauched and degraded. There 
were shows of all kinds, and a vulgar and ostentatious display of wealth, mingled with the most corrupt 
and indecent practices. All these things were affecting the people who were not wealthy, the corruption 
had permeated even to the slaves. 

It was a city of abounding immorality. It was proverbial for its debauchery. Men of the time, when 
desiring to describe utter corruption, said, "They live as they do at Corinth." In the great dramatic 
entertainments, Corinthians were almost always introduced as drunk. The most terrible phase of the 
corruption was that the religion of Corinth had become the centre and the hotbed of its pollution. In that 
one splendid and yet awful temple of Aphrodite, there were a thousand sacred to shame. It is significant 
that it was from this city that Paul wrote his Roman letter; and when one reads his description of Gentile 
corruption in that Roman letter, one has almost certainly a mirror of what he found in Corinth. 

"Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God for 
the likeness of an image of corruptible man ... God gave them up in the lusts of their hearts unto 
uncleanness, that their bodies should be dishonoured among themselves ... God gave them up unto vile 
passions: for their women changed the natural use into that which is against nature ... God gave them up 
unto a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not fitting; being filled with all unrighteousness, 
wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness: full of envy, murder, strife, deceit, malignity, whisperers, 
backbiters, hateful to God, insolent, haughty, boastful, inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, 
without understanding, covenant breakers, without natural affection, unmerciful." 

With that dark background in mind we pass to the attitude of the Lord himself toward this city: "I have 
much people in this city." That was the word of the Lord spoken in the inner sanctuary of the spirit-life 
of his servant concerning 1 a corrupt city. That is the flaming word of the paragraph. All the other things 
are incidental, gathered about it, revealing the marvellousness of that word: "I have much people in this 
city." He knew, and communicated to his servant, this secret concerning Corinth. He knew the heartache 
and the agony of many in Corinth. He knew that the restlessness of Corinth was the outcome of the 
longing of many, inarticulate, not understood, for exactly that which he had to minister and to give. He 
knew that throughout the city, notwithstanding its obscenity and its corruption, there was a spirit of 
enquiry, a spirit of eagerness, a spirit of wistfulness. He knew that it was but to have his great evangel 
proclaimed there for very many to hear and to respond. Paul entered Corinth alone, and at once became 
keenly, acutely conscious of the corruption of the city. He came into Corinth, without a saint of God; and 
yet at last, after a period of patient work and preparation, this was the word of the King, "I have much 
people in this city." 

So the Lord speaks of every great city long before the people to whom he refers are manifest to others. 
Do not put this out of its historic relation. This word was not said when the church had been formed. 

This was not said of those whom we call saints in Corinth. It was said at the point when this man seemed 
to be at the end of his work, and was filled with fear, and with trembling of soul, even though there had 
been a measure of success. As a matter of fact, Paul’s fear is not chronicled, but it is revealed in the word 
of Christ. The Lord knew the lurking fear in the heart of his servant, a fear born of his overwhelming 
sense of the corruption of the city, of the almost impossibility of doing anything there that was worth the 



doing. Yet to him he said, "I have much people in this city." I think from that moment as this man passed 
through the streets, or talked in the house of Titus Justus, or looked at the curious crowd who came to 
him, he was forevermore looking, hoping that he might see beneath the exterior that repelled him, 
because it was so unlike his Lord, those whom his Lord numbered among his own. "I have much people 
in this city." What an inspiration for the Christian worker in a great city given over to corruption. 

Then mark the revelation of his power in a corrupt city in his protection of his servant, "No man shall set 
on thee to harm thee." Then remember also the method by which he was protected, through the 
instrumentality of Gallic. Gallio is one of the much abused men in the New Testament. "Gallio cared for 
none of these things" has been quoted to prove that he was indifferent to Paul. That is not what the 
sentence means. Read the story of Gallio, the brother of Seneca, as it has been written in profane history; 
and the description of him is that of one of the sweetest, gentlest, and most lovable of men. Gallio had 
recently been appointed to Achaia, and when the change was made, the Jews thought that they had their 
opportunity to get rid of Paul. Gallio stood throughout that movement in defence of Paul. When Gallio 
declined to listen to the case, because they were disputing about words, he was speaking within the 
proper limits of his jurisdiction. He cared nothing for the wildness of the attack upon Paul; or that the 
Greeks, glad that the Jews had been defeated in their desire to interfere with Paul, seized the ruler of the 
synagogue, Sosthenes. Do not imagine that there was neglect on the part of Gallio, that he ought to have 
interfered, and did not. This is a picture of the proconsul declining to do injustice, and handing the matter 
of the dispute over to those who had raised it. By that overruling of Gallio, Paul was protected from the 
onslaught of the mob. Ere that onslaught the Lord had said, "Be not afraid ... for I am with thee, and no 
man shall set on thee to harm thee." So we see the Lord Christ overruling the forces that would hinder 
the proclamation of his Word, and holding them in check, as he preserved his servant. 

This is in the first chapter of Church history, but it is not the last chapter, nor is this the last story of its 
kind. We know very little of it in this land, because we do not preach in the midst of peril as did these 
men. Talk to the men in the great centres of heathen darkness to-day, and they will tell you how 
wonderfully they have often been protected. Not always! Paul was not always protected; for he had been 
stoned and left for dead. But within the compass of his puipose, within the economy of his power, where 
necessary, the Lord holds in check the forces against his servants, and sets them free for the proclamation 
of his Word. Such is the power of our Lord, even in a corrupt city. 

His power acted in the deliverance of all those who seeking for truth, life, and purity, obeyed the Gospel; 
and in the ultimate doom of those who disobeyed that Gospel. "I have much people in this city." That 
word must not be misinterpreted, as though the heart of the Lord were only set upon those who 
ultimately yielded to him, and formed the Christian community in Corinth. His heart was set upon every 
man, woman, little child, and slave in Corinth, no matter how corrupt. But only to those who, in 
obedience to the word when they heard it, turned to him, was he able to communicate the power of a new 
life, to regenerate and to remake. 

When Paul began his work in Corinth, he joined Aquila and Priscilla, and laboured at tent making. When 
we read his letters we shall discover his reason. At Thessalonica he had done the same thing, and at 
Ephesus; and for a brief period it was absolutely necessary in a city wholly given to commercial 
enterprise, that he should demonstrate the fact that the preaching of the Gospel was not commercial. So 
he contented himself for a period with preaching only on the Sabbath day in the synagogue to Jews, and 
also to Greeks, while he wrought with his own hands during the week. 

Then Timothy and Silas arrived, and they brought help from Philippi. The proof of that is to be found in 
his own reference in his letter. Immediately that help came, ministered to by another church, he 
abandoned the toil with his hands, and gave himself under the constraint of the Word, to constant 
preaching in Corinth. When the Jews set themselves in battle array against him, — for such is the force 
of the word, — he resolutely turned from them, and preached to the Greeks, and many believed and were 
baptized. 




Then came an hour of haunting fear. Luke does not record it. save through the word of the Lord. "Be not 
afraid," said Jesus, and through that word of Christ we know that the apostle was filled with fear. 

Perhaps the very success of his ministry, the fact that many hearing, believed and were baptized, filled 
him with fear. He knew the seductions of the city, the corruption of the city, the consequent peril of those 
who so eagerly were listening, who apparently so readily were believing, who with such eager haste 
were being baptized. We enter into sympathy with him. He had preached to the Jew, and the Jew had 
refused; and with stern words he had said, "Your blood be upon your own heads; I am clean: from 
henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles"; and eagerly the Gentiles had heard, believed, and were baptized; 
and so he became filled with fear. Then it was that the Lord said to him, "Be not afraid, but speak, and 
hold not thy peace: for I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to harm thee: for I have much people 
in this city." Do not be afraid of those who hearing, are eagerly believing, and being baptized. Do not 
doubt the sincerity of those who are coming to you. 1 have much people here. The thing you have seen, I 
have known ere you saw it. Your coming here has also been within my Divine arrangement. Trust these 
new converts. When presently Paul rebuked them with sternness for their derelictions in spiritual life, 
there was nevertheless in his heart a great love for them, a great confidence and belief in them. He wrote 
to them as the saints of God, in spite of all their failure, in spite of the fact that they had yielded to the 
seductions of corrupt Corinth. When the Lord said to him, "I have much people in this city," there came 
a new courage into his heart, which enabled him to face success. 

Yet surely there was also in his heart a haunting fear of the hostility that he knew was working. He had 
seen the movement which presently broke out, and appealed to the bema, or judgment seat of Gallic. It is 
often in the moment of success that the heart becomes cowardly. It was immediately after Elijah’s 
victory on Carmel that he ran away from Jezebel. It is often in the hour of success, that the fear of 
opposition and hostility is born. This man, beaten, bruised, and stoned, bearing in his very body the 
brands of Jesus, knew what was going on in Corinth, against him, and he was filled with fear. The Lord 
came to him with no rebuke, with no harsh word, but with words of ineffable comfort, "Be not afraid, but 
speak, and hold not thy peace." He was almost inclined to give up preaching. "Hold not thy peace: for 1 
am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to harm thee." The haunting fear in the presence of success, 
merged into cowardice in the presence of hostility. Perhaps one other element contributed to the fear in 
his heart, that of the overwhelming sense of the vastness of the work. How often to-day one pauses in the 
midst of work, and feels as by comparison with the thing to be done, that the thing being done is nothing. 
The Lord still says. Be not afraid, speak, hold not thy peace, I am with thee, and I have much people in 
this city. Do not measure my victory by the things seen. Do not measure my victory by the statistics 
taken and read. 1 have much people, says the King, in this, and in all cities, never yet seen, never yet 
known. Abide in my strength; I am with thee, speak, be not afraid. 

From that moment the heart of the man was filled with a new courage. He dwelt there a year and six 
months, teaching the Word of God among them; and when the Gallio incident occurred, he still 
continued. 1 am with thee, said his Lord to him. Mark the effect upon the Word. Was he afraid of the 
success? "I am with thee," and in a moment he knew that if it was his work, however much he might fear 
its instability, this Lord was able to preserve the work that he saw begun. Was he afraid of the hostility? 
If his Lord was with him, the fear was at once banished. Was he afraid of the overwhelming sense of the 
vastness of the work? If his Lord was with him, he would be content to do the piece of work that he had 
to do, and to leave the issues with him. 

A wonderful page is this, but the words out of it that abide, that will sing their song in life and service for 
many a day, are these, "I have much people in this city." Said he in the days of his public ministry, 

"Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them also I must bring." This man in Corinth was finding 
some of them. Still in the days of his public ministry it was written of him "that he might also gather 
together into one the children of God that are scattered abroad.” Paul was finding some of them in 
Corinth. The most hopeful things in humanity to-day are its restlessness, its intensity, its disgust. These 
are open doors for the Christian preacher. Corinthian habits, Corinthian words, and all the restlessness of 
the city, it matters not how it is manifested, create the open door for the evangel of Jesus Christ. What is 
the Gospel for the corrupt city? The Cross and the Resurrection, and none other. Are we at his disposal, 
as this man was at his disposal in Corinth? If so, he is at our side, and we need not fear the success or the 



hostility or the vastness of the work; but be content to do that piece of work which God has given to us, 
in the consciousness of our fellowship with him, and his fellowship with us. As we look and serve, let us 
look for saints, remembering that he is saying to us in the midst of all that tends to dishearten, "I have 
much people in this city." Let us look for them, find them, and lead them to him. 

Acts 18:24 

Ac 18:24-19:7 

WE now commence that portion of the book of the Acts of the Apostles which tells the story of Paul’s 
work in Ephesus. In the New Testament narrative, Ephesus is the outstanding and representative church, 
to which two letters are addressed. Even if Paul’s letter was a circular letter intended for other churches 
in the district, it is quite certain that among them it was intended also for the church at Ephesus. There is 
also the letter of the Lord to Ephesus, the first of the seven in the book of the Revelation. 

In writing to Ephesus Paul reached the summit of his system of teaching. It was to this church he was 
able to write of those profound matters concerning the ultimate vocation of the Church of God. In 
writing to the Romans he laid the foundation truths concerning salvation, broadly and forever. In writing 
to the Corinthians he corrected a condition of affairs which issued in failure to fulfil its function in a 
heathen city, on the part of the Church. But in writing to Ephesus he soared far above all these matters of 
minor and local importance, and wrote of the sublimest truths concerning the Church, dealing first with 
its predestination to character and the service of God; then with its edification in the processes of time, in 
order that it may fulfil its true vocation; and finally with its vocation. Then he revealed how such 
doctrine should affect the lives of men and women, members of that Church, in all human inter¬ 
relationships. When we turn to the letter of our Lord to the church at Ephesus, we find a church fair and 
beautiful in very many respects, and yet we have revealed, that first peril that ever threatens the Church 
of God: the loss of first love. 

This story of Paul’s coming to Ephesus must be of special interest, because of the place that Ephesus 
thus occupies in the New Testament revelation of the Church. Here also we are considering the last part 
of the work of Paul in liberty. Not that he was never free again after his imprisonment in Rome, for 
personally I have no doubt that he was set at liberty, and that he visited these churches again. It may be 
that he visited Spain, and perchance came to Britain. But so far as this record is concerned, we here see 
the last work of Paul at liberty. Presently we shall see him a prisoner. 

Ephesus was a city, notorious for idolatry; in some senses, the very centre of the great idolatries. There 
was the temple of Artemis or Diana; and there religion and commercial life had entered into a 
remarkable alliance, for the great merchantmen made the temple of Artemis their banking house; so that 
anything of purity or virtue that there might have been in the Greek ideals of worship was corrupted, 
because receiving the patronage of the merchantmen. Moreover it was a city at that moment given over 
largely to demonism, to sorcery, to witchcraft, to magic. Here the apostolic work was accompanied by 
special signs. 

In this paragraph we have two accounts merging into one, put together because of their intimate 
connection; the story of Apollos and his ministry, and the story of the coming of Paul to Ephesus. It will 
be seen by glancing at the nineteenth and twenty-first verses in this chapter that Paul had already been in 
Ephesus. 

"They came to Ephesus, and he left Priscilla and Aquila there: but he himself entered into the synagogue, 
and reasoned with the Jews. And when they asked him to abide a longer time, he consented not; but 
taking his leave of them, and saying, I will return again unto you, if God will, he set sail from Ephesus." 


That was about a year before this coming to the city, for Luke has given us no detailed account of the 
apostolic labours, but only such incidents as serve to teach spiritual lessons for all time. 



During that year something had happened in Ephesus, which is chronicled in the closing part of the 
eighteenth chapter: the coming of Apollos. Let us look at this story, observing two things: the man 
himself, and the ministry that he exercised. 

Apollos was a Jew, an Alexandrian, a learned man, mighty in the Scriptures. We have dwelt upon the 
fact that the apprehension of Saul of Tarsus was a wonderful evidence of the presidency of the Lord 
himself over the affairs of his Church, and of the guidance of the Spirit. The work among the Gentiles 
had to be done in cities where two great influences obtained in matters of religion, the influence of the 
Jewish synagogue, and the influence of Greek culture. When Saul of Tarsus was apprehended, it was the 
apprehension of a man who was, to quote his own words, "A Hebrew of Hebrews"; but he was also Saul 
of Tarsus. He was at once Hebrew and Hellenist. The two great ideals combining in him, made him the 
power he was through these Greek cities. In this man Apollos the same two great ideals merged. He was 
a Jew, but also an Alexandrian. Alexandria was the centre of Greek learning and culture at this time; 
where the Jews were all under the influence of Philo; where the influence of the Greek method of culture 
of that day invaded the Hebrew method of the study of their own Scriptures and writings. This man 
Apollos then was one in whom, in some senses perhaps even more remarkably than in Paul, the two 
ideals merged. He was learned, eloquent. He was an orator, and yet an orator through whose speech there 
was manifest the fact of his culture and his refinement. 

The last word of the description, "mighty in the Scriptures," does not merely mean that he knew them; 
nor had ability to deal with them and to present them; but that he had the ability to master them, to 
understand them. That word of description is that of a special and specific gift that this man possessed by 
nature. We cannot say this was a spiritual gift in the Church sense of the word, for as yet he had not 
come into union with that Church, for he had not received the Spirit by enduement. Here was a man 
gifted naturally. The Spirit always bestows his special gift upon a man already gifted by nature to receive 
it. That may be a dogmatic statement which some would like to challenge. The instance quoted against it 
very often is that of Dwight Lyman Moody. Yet his experience proves its accuracy. If he had never been 
a Christian man, he would have been a mighty orator, and a leader of men. If a man has no gift of speech 
by nature, do not imagine God wants that man for a preacher, because he does not. He may have equally 
important work for him to do, but a preacher is born, not made. This man Apollos was mighty in the 
Scriptures, and was gifted by nature with a gift which every man does not possess. It was a distinct 
ability, a natural power to know the Scriptures, and to see their inter-relationships. He was familiar with 
all their parts and their bearings. He had a familiarity with the Scriptures which enabled him to impart to 
others that which he knew. This man, therefore, by birth and training, was singularly fitted for work in 
these Greek cities. His ministry in Ephesus was not distinctly Christian. Mark his equipment. "This man 
had been instructed in the way of the Lord," which does not mean, in the way of the Lord Jesus Christ in 
all the fullness of that description. "Being fervent in spirit, he spake and taught carefully the things 
concerning Jesus, knowing only the baptism of John." Mark the distinction carefully. In the third chapter 
of the Gospel according to Matthew, we have the account of the ministry of John. 

"In those days cometh John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judeea, saying, Repent ye; for the 
Kingdom of heaven is at hand. For this is he that was spoken of by Isaiah the prophet saying, The voice 
of one crying in the wilderness. Make ye ready the way of the Lord." 

Apollos had been instructed "in the way of the Lord, knowing only the baptism of John." Apollos was a 
disciple of John, and "the way of the Lord "referred to here is that referred to in Matthew, and is a direct 
quotation from the prophecy of Isaiah, in its fortieth chapter, and second verse. To understand this we 
must get back into the atmosphere of that great prophecy. The fortieth chapter opens, "Comfort ye, 
comfort ye, my people." It is the beginning of the great ministry of peace, resulting from judgment. The 
thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, the last of the first prophetic portion, ended with the promise of ultimate 
peace. This is all Hebrew. Apollos was a Jew. This chapter in Isaiah ended with a picture of an ultimate 
peace; first desolation, and beyond it, restoration. That was the vision of the prophet, as he spoke, while 
Sennacherib’s armies were melting away. The great declaration was that Jehovah would prepare a way 
for his people back into peace. Omitting the historic portion (36-39) we come to that fortieth chapter; and 
the message is that the people of God are to prepare a way for Jehovah. Mark the link between the two. 



John came, as Isaiah had foretold, the ascetic, the hard, the stern, the pure, the righteous, and he 
proclaimed "the Way of the Lord," which was to be prepared for by repentance. Apollos had been 
instructed in "the way of the Lord," in that sense, had been instructed in the Messianic prophecy, and 
purpose. He was a disciple of John, and in obedience to John had been baptized unto repentance, and to 
expectation of the coming of Messiah; but he did not know the meaning of the Cross. He was not 
acquainted with the fact of resurrection. He was not familiar with the truth of the outpoured Spirit. His 
view was Hebrew on the highest and purest and best level, as interpreted by John. He was fervent in 
spirit, fiery-spirited, having inherited from John, or under the influence of other teachers perhaps, that 
fiery note. 

This man therefore who came to Ephesus between Paul’s first and second visits, Apollos, a man, a 
disciple of John, taught them "the things concerning Jesus," so far as John had revealed them. His 
method in Ephesus was that "He spake and taught carefully the things concerning Jesus," and "began to 
speak boldly in the synagogue." 

But there were two people in Ephesus who knew much more about Jesus than he did: a woman and a 
man. The order of the names is significant, "Priscilla and Aquila." These two had been left in Ephesus by 
Paul, and had been there a year. They knew Christ experimentally, because they were of the Christ by the 
work of the Spirit. They heard Apollos, and they took him, and instructed him more carefully; and that 
ended his ministry in Ephesus. One of the most beautiful touches about Apollos is the revelation of the 
fact that he was willing to let two members of the congregation who listened to him, and who knew more 
than he did, teach him. They took him, this persuasive, eloquent, sincere, burning soul; and opened to 
him the truth, with the result that he passed on from Ephesus to Corinth. 

Very little is recorded concerning his ministry there. He was commended by these people in Ephesus, for 
his natural ability, for his zeal, and for that simplicity of character which had been revealed in his 
willingness to learn. We simply read about him in Corinth, that "he helped them much which had 
believed through grace." Whether the words "through grace" refer to "believed," or to "helped them 
much," cannot finally be determined. I prefer to believe that they belong to the "helped them much." We 
find also from Paul’s letter to the Corinthians that they had made him the head of a sect, some saying, 
"We are of Apollos." That does not reflect upon him at all, because they did the same about Paul. But 
there is one little illuminative word in the Corinthian letter. Paul says, "I planted, Apollos watered." That 
is the brief story of a ministry which lasted for some considerable period in all likelihood. In the second 
letter to the Corinthians it is evident that Apollos had left Corinth on account of these difficulties, and 
declined to go back again. We see him, however, going from Ephesus, instructed by Priscilla and Aquila, 
with the larger view, the more perfect understanding, the fuller enduement of spiritual power; and Luke 
says, "He helped them much," and Paul says, "I planted, Apollos watered." 

Now it was to Ephesus that Paul came, after the departure of Apollos. This nineteenth chapter, and the 
first seven verses, one of the most familiar paragraphs in the whole book, is a most constantly 
misinterpreted passage. It needs careful consideration. Let us notice first Paul’s investigation and his 
instruction; and then observe the things that immediately followed. 

Paul found a little group of about twelve men, and he asked them this question, "Did ye receive the Holy 
Spirit when ye believed?" The word "since,” "Have ye received the Holy Spirit since ye believed" creates 
an entire misrepresentation of the question he asked. That is something to be stated emphatically, 
because it is on the presence of that word, that the misinterpretation of this passage has been based. The 
tense of the verbs "receive" and "believe" is the same, so that it may be rendered, "Received ye the Holy 
Spirit when ye believed?" Not, Have ye received since; as though there were a belief at some time, and a 
subsequent reception of the Spirit; which in the terminology of our own day is described as a "second 
blessing." Paul asked no such question. 

Now mark their answer. "Nay," they said, "we did not so much as hear whether the Holy Spirit was 
given." I think perhaps no better word can be substituted for the word "given." As a matter of fact there 
is no word in the text. It is introduced for the purpose of interpretation. They said, "We did not so much 



as hear whether the Holy Spirit was." As to what word should follow the "was," it is not easy to say. 
Probably none. They might have meant that they did not know of the existence of the Spirit. But that is 
not likely for they were disciples of John, possibly as the result of the preaching of Apollos. What then 
had they heard? What was the ministry of John? John had said, "I indeed baptize you with water unto 
repentance: but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear; he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire." The baptism of John had included a declaration of its 
own limitation, and the affirmation of a fuller baptism to come, not through his ministry, but through the 
ministry of Another. John had distinctly foretold the coming of the Holy Spirit; and these men therefore 
were not likely to have meant, we have never heard anything about the Holy Spirit; but rather: we know 
that the Spirit was promised by the great prophet John, but we do not know whether he is yet given, 
whether he has yet come. 

The apostle then asked them, "Into what then were ye baptized?" and they replied: "Into John’s baptism." 
That is why they had not heard whether the Holy Spirit was given. They had only proceeded as far as 
John had been able to take them; to the place where Apollos was, when he came to Ephesus. 

The reason for Paul’s question to them is not declared. It may, however, be surmised upon the basis of 
the general observation of the story. When he met those men he may have felt there was something 
lacking; that they were sincere, honest, but there was something lacking, something of fire, something of 
emotion. 

He then gave them instruction, and revealed to them the fact that the baptism of John was preparatory, 
and that the teaching of John vindicated the necessity for going beyond him to Jesus. He then began to 
tell them all that they did not know of the Christ; of the resurrection and Pentecostal effusion; of the fact 
that through Pentecost men were brought into living union with Jesus. When they heard that, "they were 
baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus." 

Then Paul laid his hands upon them, and they received the Holy Spirit. Then all that Paul had missed, 
was immediately manifest. They "spake with tongues," they began to prophesy. Their enkindled emotion 
expressed itself in ecstatic utterances of praise, for tongues were bestowed, not for edification, but 
always for adoration. If the tongues witnessed to enkindled emotion, the prophesying witnessed to 
enlightened intelligence; and they became martyrs, witnesses; for in that moment they became Christian. 
This was not a second blessing, but the first blessing, as the baptism and reception of the Holy Spirit 
always is. 

I believe there are multitudes of people in Church membership who are not Christian in the New 
Testament sense of the word, who have come to John’s baptism, and have come no further. That is what 
Paul found when he came to Ephesus. They were honest men, obedient, sincere, who had followed the 
light as far as it had come to them; but there was fuller light, and a brighter and larger life; and to that 
Paul introduced them. 

What are the values of this study? As I look at this page I learn that men can only lift other men to the 
level on which they live; can only lift other men to the level to which they themselves have come. 
Apollos, a Jew, an Alexandrian, learned, mighty in the Scriptures, fervent in spirit, careful in his 
teaching, bold in his utterance, could only take the people as far as he had come himself, not one yard 
beyond it, not one foot above it. His disciples will know only the baptism of John. Paul came, and not 
because he was a better man than Apollos, but because he had fuller knowledge, a fuller experience, he 
lifted these same twelve men to the higher level, until the cold and beautiful accuracy of their honest 
morality was suffused with the passion and fire of the coming of the Holy Spirit. Apollos could not bring 
them there until he himself had reached that position. When Apollos came to the fuller light and 
experience, he could pass to Corinth, and do for Paul in Corinth what Paul did for him in Ephesus. Paul 
can do his planting in Corinth, and be very successful; and Apollos waters. When Paul comes to Ephesus 
he will find the planting of Apollos, and will water it. 



If we are preachers and teachers we can only help men to the level to which we have come. The 
declaration is full of solemnity. The Holy Spirit always needs the human instrument. That is what the 
book of the Acts of the Apostles emphasizes. There are many ways of telling the story of this book. God 
the Holy Spirit cannot do without men and women. He must have them to do his work. That is the whole 
genius of missionary endeavour. God the Holy Spirit can only bring the message of the crucified and 
risen and glorified Christ to any part of the world through men and women who know the power of these 
things. 

But mark the law. The fit instrument is always found. The operation of the Spirit is limited by the 
instrument. Is it any wonder when Paul came to write his letters to Christians, that the great burden was 
not that they should believe, nor that they should love, nor that they should hope. He thanked God for 
faith and hope and love, but he prayed that they might have full knowledge (epignosis). We have no right 
to send men out, and think they can do the full work of the ministry, either apostolic, or prophetic, or 
evangelistic, or the work of pastor and teacher; without full knowledge. I do not mean academic 
knowledge only, Apollos had that, and failed. 1 mean spiritual knowledge and discernment. This can 
only come by the illumination of the Spirit of God, and by patient training. 

Lastly mark the diversities. How did these twelve men enter into the larger life? They heard the teaching, 
they obeyed, they were baptized into the name of Jesus. Then Paul laid on his hands, and they received 
the Holy Spirit. In the tenth chapter we find Peter was talking to Cornelius, and he received the Spirit 
immediately, and was baptized, not before, but after receiving the Spirit. The Spirit bloweth where he 
listeth. We must not take any illustration in this book, and make it an abiding rule, for if so, there will be 
as many schools as there are stories in the Acts of the Apostles. We cannot base a doctrine of the Spirit’s 
methods upon any one story. Upon the whole of them we can base the doctrine of the Spirit’s method, 
and that may be stated thus. Not according to human ideas, or human laws formulated by any story; but 
in many ways, through the laying on of hands, and without such laying on; in answer to water baptism, 
before water baptism; so comes the Spirit. The important matter is that we have this Spirit, without 
Whose presence and illumination we cannot preach this Christ, or teach him. May it be ours to press to 
the highest height, and the fullest knowledge, that we may lift all those whom we teach on to this highest 
level. 

Acts 19:8 

Ac 19:8-20 

DURING all the varied and long-continued ministry of Paul, he remained longer at Ephesus than at any 
other centre. This particular paragraph gives the account of that sojourn; and refers to two periods; first, a 
period of three months, during which he reasoned in the synagogue; and secondly, one of two years, 
during which he reasoned in the school of Tyrannus. 

In our study of the earlier part of this chapter, we saw the beginnings of the work in Ephesus. The 
paragraph following this (Ad9:2i-4i} gives an account of the uproar in Ephesus, which eventuated in the 
apostle’s departure. Consequently in this brief paragraph { Ac 19:8-20 ) we have the only detailed account of 
that work. 

Luke has given us a group of incidents, all related to each other, and enabling us to understand the work 
of those two years, especially if we illuminate this page of incident by apostolic words found in his 
address to the elders at Miletus, and by some references in his own letter at a later period. The incidents, 
while few, are significant; and the final statement of the paragraph gives us the key to its interpretation, 
"So mightily grew the word of the Lord, and prevailed.” All the paragraph is needed for the interpretation 
of that "So." We have the account of Paul’s entering the synagogue; of the "hardened and disobedient" 
among those who listened to him there; of his turning from them to the school of Tyrannus; of his 
continuation there for two years, reasoning and teaching; of the sounding forth of the Word through all 
Proconsular Asia; of those special and marvellous manifestations of miraculous power, the mastery over 
evil spirits; and of the attempt at imitation on the part of certain Jewish exorcists, with the central special 



illustration of the defeat of these men, in the case of the sons of Sceva. When the group of incidents has 
been noted, the paragraph significantly closes with these words, "So." That is, by these actions, by this 
means, in this way, "So mightily grew the Word of the Lord, and prevailed." It is evident that Luke did 
not desire to give a detailed account of that two years’ ministry, but that he took from the period certain 
outstanding incidents, to bring the reader into a recognition of the difficulties confronted, and of the 
triumphs of the Word of God in Ephesus. 

Let us first of all consider briefly the city in the background, Ephesus; then look more particularly at the 
apostle in the foreground, Paul in Ephesus; and finally and principally, notice the remarkable spiritual 
conflict which this page reveals as having taken place in Ephesus. 

Writing to the Corinthian Christians from this city, Paul said that he proposed to tarry in Ephesus until 
Pentecost; and he gave his reasons for this tarrying: "for a great door and effectual is opened unto me, 
and there are many adversaries.” At Corinth Paul had stayed for a long period. He did not stay long in 
Athens. There were no adversaries in Athens, there was not virility enough left in Athens to oppose; and 
consequently there was very little opportunity for the preaching of the evangel. But in Ephesus he said, 
"A great door and effectual is opened unto me." The difficulties of the situation created the greatness of 
the opportunity in the mind of this man. The difficulties were in themselves aids to the apostolic 
preaching. The adversaries were compelled to contribute to the victory. 

Glance then at Ephesus, at the city itself. Dr. Farrar thus described it: 

"It lay one mile from the Icarian Sea, in the fair Asian meadow where myriads of swans and other water- 
fowl disported themselves amid the windings of Cayster. Its buildings were clustered under the 
protecting shadows of Coressus and Prion, and in the delightful neighbourhood of the Ortygian Groves. 
Its haven, which had once been among the most sheltered and commodious in the Mediterranean, had 
been partly silted up by a mistake in engineering, but was still thronged with vessels, from every part of 
the civilized world. It lay at the meeting-point of great roads, which led northwards to Sardis and Troas, 
southwards to Magnesia and Antioch, and thus commanded easy access to the great river-valleys of the 
Hermus and Meander, and the whole interior continent. Its seas and rivers were rich with fish; its air was 
salubrious; its position unrivalled; its population multifarious and immense. Its markets, glittering with 
the produce of the world’s art, were the Vanity Fair of Asia. They furnished to the exile of Patmos the 
local colouring of those pages of the Apocalypse in which he speaks of ‘the merchandise of gold, and 
silver, and precious stones, and of pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, and all thyine 
wood, and all manner vessels of ivory, and all manner vessels of the most precious wood, and of brass, 
and iron, and marble, and cinnamon, and odours, and ointment, and frankincense, and wine, and oil, and 
fine flour, and wheat, and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and slaves, and souls of men.'" 

There can be no more graphic and inclusive description of Ephesus than that. 

In that great city the central religious fact was the temple devoted to the worship of Artemis. This temple 
was the banking-house of the merchants, and so there was the most intimate relationship between the 
commercial prosperity of Ephesus, and the religion centred in this great temple. That temple of Artemis 
had been made a sanctuary into which people of all kinds were allowed to come. Farrar in his Life of 
Paul, said that, "The vicinity ... reeked with the congregated pollutions of Asia," and we may have some 
slight understanding of what that meant by remembering that for a furlong radius the temple gave 
sanctuary to all the most evil things. The worship itself was unutterably vile. The atmosphere of the city 
was electric with sorcery and incantations, with exorcists, with all kinds of magical imposters. Jewish 
exorcists were there, trafficking upon the credulity of the people, super-adding to all the incantations and 
sorceries of their own religions, declarations of ability to cast out evil spirits by the citation of words out 
of the Hebrew ritual. 

Into this city of Ephesus, wealthy, profoundly religious, with a religion that was in itself worse than an 
utter absence of it, the apostle came. There were many adversaries; adversaries among his own brethren 
in the synagogue, as he revealed in his subsequent appeal to the elders at Miletus; adversaries, not so 



much among the ruling classes, as among those whose trades were interfered with; adversaries 
principally in that worship which had so remarkable a manifestation in the evil courses and habits of the 
eunuch-priests and virgin-priestesses. It was to the Church at Ephesus Paul wrote: 

"We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, against the powers, against the 
world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places." 

It was in Ephesus that this man became supremely conscious of that world of spiritual antagonism which 
his writings so clearly revealed, and which we need to recognize even to-day. It was in Ephesus that the 
forces of the underworld of evil were massed, patently manifest. Here, far more than at Athens, Corinth, 
or Philippi, or any other of the places which he had visited, he came — if we may use so material a 
figure for spiritual things — face to face with naked opposition in the spirit world. 

Now let us look at the man himself in that city, in the midst of its wealth, its luxury, surrounded by all 
those religious influences which were of the most evil kind, supremely and sensitively conscious of the 
antagonism of spiritual adversaries. He was occupied in making tents. That fact does not appear in this 
paragraph, but when the elders of Ephesus came to meet him at Miletus, he said, "1 coveted no man’s 
silver, or gold, or apparel. Ye yourselves know that these hands ministered unto my necessities, and to 
them that were with me." This great apostle of Christ, this missionary of the Cross, in this city made tents 
to support himself, and those who were with him, thus fulfilling this ministry. Mark well the significance 
of this. In a city where financial gain was the inspiration of all the service of religion, this man declined 
to take either the silver, the gold, or the apparel of any, even of Christian people, but ministered to his 
own necessities, making tents, supporting himself by his own labour. 

Notice in the next place, that he was in Ephesus as the great Christian apologist; for three months 
reasoning and persuading in the synagogue; and when those of his brethren in the synagogue began 
definitely to oppose his teaching, deliberately turning from them, and separating the disciples from that 
Jewish community, taking them out with him, going to the school of Tyrannus, and there reasoning. We 
must keep these two things in close connection, to get the picture of the man. Tent-making and 
supporting himself day by day; the great Christian apologist in the school of Tyrannus, in the midst of all 
the evil influences of the city, preached the Kingdom of God, telling the story of Jesus, for he had no 
other message for these dead or dying Grecian cities, than Jesus and the resurrection. 

But this was not the whole of his occupation. In the twentieth chapter, where his address to the elders of 
the Church is recorded, he said, "I shrank not from declaring unto you anything that was profitable, and 
teaching you publicly, and from house to house ... By the space of three years I ceased not to admonish 
every one night and day with tears.” {Ac 19 . 20 ,31 j He was not only the tent-maker, not only the logical and 
brilliant Christian apologist, but the pastor of the flock teaching with tears, admonishing; watching, with 
jealous and zealous love, the growth of those who bore the name of Christ. 

This teaching in the school of Tyrannus "continued for the space of two years; so that all they which 
dwelt in Asia" — that is Proconsular Asia — "heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks." That 
is one of those verses that may be read and passed over; but it is a window, through which we see 
Proconsular Asia, those seven churches referred to in the book of Revelation, to which the final epistles 
of the risen and glorified Lord were sent, which were scattered through that region. Paul then at Ephesus 
was making tents, conducting a great course of apologetics for Christianity, fulfilling the function of the 
pastor, watching over the flock, admonishing with tears, and teaching from house to house; but he was 
also directing a great missionary enterprise to that whole region round about Ephesus. In all probability it 
was here in Ephesus that Philemon was brought to Christ, and sent to Colosse for the formation of that 
Church. Probably also it was at Ephesus that mighty fellow-worker with Paul in prayer, Epaphras, who 
watched over another Church, was first brought to Christ. The mighty apostle himself perchance 
sometimes journeyed from Ephesus, and was in perils from robbers there. 


Once again in the second Corinthian letter, in chapter eleven, there are certain words, written almost 
certainly immediately after his departure from Ephesus. The first had been written while he was in 



Ephesus. Arguing concerning the rights of his apostleship, and the dignity of his ministry, and producing 
the evidences thereof, he described the circumstances through which he passed: 


"In labours more abundantly, in prisons more abundantly, in stripes above measure, in deaths oft. Of the 
Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice 
1 suffered shipwreck, a night and a day have I been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of rivers, 
in perils of robbers, in perils from my countrymen, in perils from the Gentiles, in perils in the city, in 
perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren, in labour and travail, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. Beside those things that 
are without, there is that which presseth upon me daily, anxiety for all the churches." 

Look at this worker in Ephesus, making tents to supply his own needs, a great Christian apologist, the 
pastor of the flock, admonishing with tears; the evangelist, going out to the regions beyond; enabled to 
do in Proconsular Asia what he had been forbidden to do on that second missionary journey; planting 
churches, sending out the great message; and all along entering into the fellowship of the suffering of his 
Lord, so that he could write such a passage immediately after leaving Ephesus as that in the second 
Corinthian letter. 

Think of this man. Think of the forces in Ephesus against him, against his Gospel, against his Lord. 
Think of that great heart of his, bearing the burden of these churches that he had planted in the earlier 
missionary journeyings. Think of the poverty, the hunger, the anxiety, the stress, and the perils. How did 
he finish that paragraph in the Corinthian letter? "If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things that 
concern my weakness.” 

"So mightily grew the Word of the Lord, and prevailed." First the difficulties of the city creating the 
opportunity; secondly, one man absolutely at the disposal of his Master, so consecrated to him that of 
determination he would be independent of the suspicion that his business was the business of financial 
gain, and laboured through the long dark hours of night that he might be free during the day to argue and 
reason concerning this Kingdom of God; and to see his people, and admonish them with tears; and all the 
time the care of the churches on his heart; news reaching him of those untrue and needing rebuke; letters 
to be written out of great passionate longings; one man in the city. "So mightily grew the Word of the 
Lord, and prevailed." 

We now turn to that which is the supreme matter of interest, the spiritual conflict in Ephesus. And first 
let us observe the opposing forces. On one hand there was the presence and prevalence of the occult in 
Ephesus, of magic, and of sorcery. We are inclined, in the presence of magic and sorcery to-day — for 
we have not outgrown these things — to smile, and to speak of them as mere chicanery. The New 
Testament never treats them in that way. In the presence of this magic in Ephesus, and in other places, of 
these dark arts, the New Testament never speaks of them as trickery, as though they were the work of 
clever rogues. The New Testament says that these things are Satanic, and always attributes them to the 
agency and activity of spiritual personalities, who are possessed and mastered by evil. This is a matter 
we need very carefully to face and consider in our own days. To take the New Testament outlook, all this 
is not merely the trickery of rogues, but the actual activity of demons. Through the black arts, and clever 
manipulations, actual messages are spoken to men, and actual results produced, that cannot be denied. 
The man who denies the actuality of things done in the name of magic and spiritism, has never examined 
them carefully. These were the forces in Ephesus, the degraded and demoralized principalities and 
powers, the rulers of darkness. 

On the other hand, in Ephesus with the coming of Paul there came the opportunity for the activity of the 
Spirit of God, and for the proclamation of the victorious name of the Son of God. This one man, and 
those associated with him, became the instruments — or in their corporate capacity as a church, the 
instrument — through which the Spirit of God could act, as against the spirits of evil; the instrument 
through which the great Name, the victorious Name of the Christ might win its victories over the 
demoralizing and degrading and damnable forces of the underworld that were so terribly blighting 
Ephesus itself. 



In this connection notice very carefully what this passage declares. In verse eleven we read: "God 
wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul." Here is a distinction not to be lightly passed over. Luke 
did not say that Paul wrought miracles in Ephesus, but that God wrought them by the hands of Paul. In 
the first sermon preached in the power of the outpoured Spirit, which sermon was the result of the 
illumination and explanation of Christ through the Spirit to the preacher, Peter spoke of the miracles, and 
said quite distinctly, "Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God unto you by mighty works and wonders 
and signs, which God did by him in the midst of you." This man did not work miracles, nor even our 
Lord himself, in the loneliness of his human nature; they were both instruments through whom God was 
able to perform things that were wonders to men, who could not understand the higher laws by which 
they were made possible. A miracle is not a violation of law, but an activity of law in the realm of laws 
higher than we know, and, therefore, full of surprise to men, but of no surprise to God. God is not 
imprisoned within those few laws that man has been able to discover. God is bound by the laws of his 
own universe, but we do not know them all; and consequently, when we see an activity within the realm 
of the ultimate and final laws, we call it a miracle, and so it is, a thing of wonder and surprise, but not a 
violation of law, not a setting aside of law. 

Take the instances given here. It is affirmed that men took from the person of this man Paul, 
handkerchiefs and aprons, and carrying them to sick people, they were healed by touching them. That is 
a miracle to us; but if God so chose through this man Paul, to work the healing wonder, I deny that it was 
incredible. There is a humanness in all this, and it is very interesting. They took the handkerchiefs and 
the aprons. "Handkerchief" is a most misleading word. To be quite literal in our translation, they took the 
sweat-cloths and aprons, the two things that Paul made use of as he worked. Paul did not work the 
miracle. God wrought the miracle; and if God shall honour the faith of superstitious people within the 
realm of a magic they understand, who am I that I should question God? God wrought special miracles, 
like the very magic with which these people were acquainted; and by the working revealed the fact that 
the magic itself was of spiritual activity; and therefore there needed to be no acceptance of a philosophy 
because its propounders wrought wonders. Evil men have often wrought wonders. The devil can work 
miracles to our poor blind eyes; and demons have astonished men by the wonders they have wrought. 
The miracle is not a demonstration that the spirit producing it is good. It is a demonstration of spiritual 
activity, of an activity in a realm beyond and outside that of which we are conscious. 

So in this city full of magic, full of humours and systems and incantations and exorcisms, God wrought 
special miracles; and people, taking even the garments Paul wore in his work, their sick were cured, and 
evil spirits were cast out. God condescended to work not on a higher plane, but on a lower plane; for 
every miracle wrought in the material is a miracle wrought on a lower plane than the miracles wrought in 
the spiritual. The greater triumphs were not the healing of these people, but the spiritual wonders 
wrought in those who were made children of God, and brought to high morality of life. Yet for the 
capture of these people, and their convincing, it was shown them that the wonders that they associated 
with an evil form of religion, could be wrought, and were wrought, in the Name, the holy Name, which 
this man taught and preached. 

These victories created a crisis. There were exorcists who now attempted to work with Paul’s method. 
They had used other charms and incantations, but now they began to say, "I adjure you by Jesus whom 
Paul preacheth." The result was immediate. Victories cannot thus be won by people who are so far apart 
from the One who wins the victory. When these men said, "I adjure thee by Jesus whom Paul 
preacheth," in a moment the answer came from the evil spirit, "Jesus I recognize, and Paul I know; but 
who are ye?" These men found that they could not traffic with the name of Jesus. That which impressed 
the city, and filled it with fear, was not the wonders wrought by Paul, but the fact that when some one 
else tried to work with his tools or implements, or Name, they were defeated. 

Thus through the victories won over these forces of evil by the Spirit through his servant, the Name was 
magnified, and the Church was purified. That sacrificial fire, that burning of the books of magic was not 
the burning of books belonging to the Ephesians still remaining in idolatry. They were books belonging 



to people in the Church. They came, confessing that they still practised the black arts, and still had traffic 
with these unholy things, and so the fire was lit. 


"So mightily grew the Word of the Lord, and prevailed." That was the impression made upon Luke as he 
heard or knew the story of these years at Ephesus, and committed it to those brief pictures. The word 
"mightily" means with resistless and overpowering strength. All kinds of facts and forces were pressed 
into the service of the Word, and made tributary to the carrying on of the work; the synagogue of the 
Jews, or the school of a Greek teacher; special miracles wrought; imitation mastered; the anger of 
demons. All these things were made tributary to the victory of the Word, and led up to the final 
statement; all must be included within it; "So mightily grew the Word of the Lord." 

If we have Paul’s vision, Paul’s conception, we shall not say, There are many adversaries, therefore we 
must abandon the work; but rather we must stay until Pentecost, and prosecute his great enterprises, 
"Buying up the opportunity, because the days are evil." That is the spirit of this story. The days were evil 
days. Evil days created the opportunity for God-sent men. 

If we would see the Word of God grow mightily and prevail in our own city, we need to ponder this 
story carefully, and find out the secrets here revealed; to yield ourselves to this Spirit of God; to serve 
this same Lord with equal lowliness of mind, and sincerity, and sacrificial earnestness, as did this man 
Paul. Then the Word of God to-day as ever, will grow mightily, and prevail. 

Acts 19:21 

Ac 19:21-41 

THE chief interest of this passage centres in the uproar in Ephesus. The first brief paragraph contained in 
Ac 19:21,22 is really preparatory to all that remains of the book. 

In these verses {Ac 19:21,22} we have a declaration of the apostle’s purpose. The victories in Ephesus did 
not satisfy the heart of the apostle. From the midst of abundant and victorious labour, he looked on over 
the whitened fields of harvest, until his gaze rested in strong desire upon the central city of earthly 
power, and he said, "1 must also see Rome.” That was not the "must "of the tourist. It was the "must "of 
the missionary. This man knew perfectly well that Rome was the strategic centre of the world, that from 
Rome great highways ran out over all the known earth, along which legions travelled, and merchantmen 
wended their way. He felt that if that centre could but be captured, these highways would be highways 
for the Lord, for the messengers of the Gospel of his peace. Therefore he said, "I must also see Rome.” 

Notwithstanding this purpose there was delay. He did not immediately set out to Jerusalem. He sent into 
Macedonia "two of them that ministered unto him, Timothy and Erastus, and he himself stayed in Asia 
for a while." The first letter to the Corinthians was written almost certainly during this time of tarrying in 
Ephesus, and in it we find an explanation of the reason of the delay. When he came to the close of that 
letter, he said, "Now concerning the collection for the saints, as 1 gave order to the churches of Galatia, 
so also do ye"; and in the fifth verse of the last chapter we have his reference to this same purpose which 
Luke chronicles: "1 will come unto you, when 1 shall have passed through Macedonia; for I do pass 
through Macedonia.” He "purposed in the spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia ... to go to 
Jerusalem." In the eighth verse of the last Corinthian chapter we find his determination to tarry recorded. 
His puipose was to go through Macedonia, but he said, "I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost"; and the 
reason is declared, "for a great door and effectual is opened unto me, and there are many adversaries." 

He did not, however, tarry in Ephesus till Pentecost, even though his purpose was to do so, for in the 
twentieth chapter and the sixteenth verse of the book of the Acts, Luke says Paul had determined to sail 
past Ephesus; he had already left Ephesus — for he was hastening to be in Jerusalem at the day of 
Pentecost. As a matter of fact, the uproar in Ephesus hastened the departure of the apostle. He did not, 
however, refer to that uproar when he said, "There are many adversaries." As a matter of fact the uproar 
in Ephesus ended the opposition. 



This uproar was occasioned by the fact that it was the month of May. It was the time of the great 
gatherings throughout Proconsular Asia, of those who worshipped Diana, or Artemis. The city was filled 
with her worshippers, and the uproar was occasioned by the presence of these people there. Demetrius 
gathered the craftsmen together, and told them what this man Paul was doing. This caused the 
disturbance, but the end was peace, patronage, and protection for the Christians. Then Paul left. While 
there were adversaries, the door was open, and he remained. Thus he did not remain until Pentecost in 
Ephesus; and the reason of his going was the uproar which we are now to consider. 

The month of May these people called the Artemisian, because it was the month devoted to these great 
religious assemblies in honour of Artemis; and the gatherings were described as the Ephesia. The picture 
is full of life and colour. Vast crowds were gathered together for worship. The theatre into which they 
crowded, taking with them the two travelling companions of Paul, was capable of seating twenty or 
thirty thousand people. These facts help us to understand the commotion of the city. 

Our interest, however, is supremely centred in the revelation which this picture gives us of the progress 
of the Word of God. Three matters impress us as we read the story: first, the method of the victories of 
the Word of God; secondly, the nature of the opposition stirred up against the Word of God, of which 
Demetrius was the central figure; and finally, and principally, the real peril to the Word of God and the 
Christian Church, which was that of the action of the town clerk. 

First then, as to the method of the victories. The fact of these victories was testified by Demetrius, who 
gathering together the craftsmen, said to them: 

"Sirs, ye know that by this business we have our wealth. And ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, 
but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people, saying that they 
be no gods, which are made with hands: and not only is there danger that this our trade come into 
disrepute; but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana be made of no account, and that she should 
even be deposed from her magnificence, whom all Asia and the world worshippeth." 

Thus Demetrius confessed that the apostolic preaching was successful; that wonderful victories were 
being won in Ephesus itself, and through that whole region of Proconsular Asia, which Paul had so 
longed to evangelize, and had been prevented, when driven to Troas. 

Now let us notice the methods of these victories. How did the Word of the Lord grow mightily and 
prevail? First, by the presence in Ephesus of one man, wholly and absolutely at the disposal of his Lord 
and Master. In Ephesus he bore testimony, he preached, he taught. He was thus at the disposal of his 
Lord and Master as an instrument for the working of remarkable signs. He did not attempt to work 
miracles in Ephesus. Christian apostles never did; but they were at the disposal of God, when he desired 
to work through them some sign. He was in fellowship with his Lord also in travail, sharing with him the 
very afflictions that make the Kingdom come. As he told the elders at Miletus subsequently, he was with 
them night and day in tears, and in much affliction, for the Word of his God. 

The Word of God grew mightily, moreover, because God wrought special signs suited to special needs. 
Do not let us imagine that these signs are needed to-day. If they are not present, it is because they are not 
needed. God never works signs in order to make his apostles notorious or popular; but only where 
peculiar circumstances demand such signs. 

And again, the Word of God grew and prevailed through a purified Church. The Church brought its 
secret books, and burned them, and then the Word grew and prevailed. 

Observe then the nature of that growth. The victories won were the victories of a positive, acting as a 
negative. When the town clerk presently dealt with the matter, he said, — and it was merely the 
statement of a common truth, — these men are no "robbers of temples, nor blasphemers of our goddess." 
These men had not broken into the temples and robbed them of wealth. These men had held no meetings 
for the denunciation of the worship of Diana. How then came the victories? Why did Demetrius call 



together his craftsmen? Because the sale of the silver shrines of Diana was falling off. How was that to 
be accounted for? The springs of character affected the streams of conduct. Not by denouncing shrines, 
but by so changing men and women that they did not need shrines to Diana, thus the victory was won. 
Men and women in Ephesus, who were themselves shrines of Deity, did not need the shrines to Diana. 
Men and women in Ephesus, who knew fellowship with God by the Holy Spirit, certainly would not 
spend their money upon these silver shrines. They had no time to abuse the silver shrines; no time to 
make a public protest. A great phrase of Dr. Chalmers describes their condition, "the expulsive power of 
a new affection." This is the one way of victory, if the Church is to win real victories. They are won by 
the new, devitalizing the old; by the rising of a new life within men and women, which triumphs over all 
other desires. In America there grows a wonderful tree called the scrub-oak. Travelling through the 
country in the springtime, we see this scruboak, covered still with the leaves of last year. Every other tree 
is stripped by the tempest of the autumn and winter. But gradually, in the springtime, the leaves drop off 
the scrub-oak, by the rising of the new life. That which the tempest from without never accomplishes, the 
rising life within does accomplish. The rustling of the leaves seems to laugh at the storm, but when the 
new life rises, then quietly and surely they drop off. That was the victory in Ephesus. There was no 
demonstration against idolatry, but realization of fellowship with God. All the forces of the old were 
devitalized by the rising forces of the new. 

Mark the rapidity of the growth. The business of Ephesus was affected; the religion of Ephesus was in 
danger; and the whole of Proconsular Asia was influenced. To repeat the words of the town clerk, these 
men were neither "robbers of temples, nor blasphemers of our goddess," and yet the traffic in shrines 
suffered, and the splendour and magnificence of the worship of Artemis was threatened. Thus by the fact 
of the new life of individual men, the old and hoary forces of evil were threatened. 

In the second place notice the nature of the opposition. Here, one of the most patent things is the 
philosophy running through the speech of Demetrius. The primary inspiration of the opposition of 
Demetrius was that vested interests were suffering. No attack had been made upon the craft, but the 
receipts were less. That is the whole story. There was a secondary reason, which must be given for the 
sake of decency and appearance, that religion was being threatened. Demetrius in that private meeting of 
the craftsmen, said to them: 

"Sirs, ye know that by this business we have our wealth. And ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, 
but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people, saying that they 
be no gods, which are made with hands: and not only is there danger that this our trade come into 
disrepute; but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana be made of no account." 

What an unconscious revelation was this speech of the inspiration of this opposition. We are reminded of 
that story in the Gospels, of how Jesus landed upon the shore of the country of the Gadarenes. There he 
met two men possessed with demons, and he flung the demons out, and made the men free. The men 
who saw it, went up into the city, "and they told everything, and ... !" Can "everything, and" be told? 
They told everything, and what had happened to the men. But surely the "everything" should be the 
healing of the men, and not what happened to the pigs? To these men, the "everything" was that the 
swine were destroyed. The "and" did not much matter; two men were healed! That was the case at 
Ephesus; "everything," "our trade" was in danger; and the "and" was that our religion also is threatened. 

If that was the inspiration of this opposition, notice its expression. First there was a conference, a 
meeting of the craftsmen; secondly, there was confusion, "some cried one thing, and some another.” 
Surely there is a touch of satire in Luke’s account, "The more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together." 

Alexander — I wonder if he was the coppersmith — wanted to be heard, in order to declare that they had 
no part in this propaganda, but he could not be heard, and the whole gathering ended in clamour, as for 
two hours the mob howled, "Great is Diana of the Ephesians." That kind of opposition is absolutely 
futile. A spiritual force can never thus be destroyed. That confusion in the great theatre was by the 
overruling of God, so that some said one thing, and some another; and the great majority did not know 



why they had come together; and the only unanimity was the unanimity of noise. One lie, multiplied by 
ten thousand voices, never becomes a truth. The Church of God in Ephesus had no reason to tremble on 
account of that wild confusion. That kind of opposition never halts the march of the Church of God for 
half an hour. Its peril begins when the town clerk makes it cease. 

The town clerk as a politician was wholly and absolutely admirable. I have no quarrel with him. I like to 
listen to his speech, to his sarcastic rebuke of this shouting crowd. In effect he said, What you say is 
quite true, Diana is great, and therefore there is no need to shout! When men get together and shout aloud 
the same thing, we may be perfectly sure that there is some doubt about the matter. 

I wonder how much this man understood the force of what he said: "These men are neither robbers of 
temples, nor blasphemers of our goddess." 1 do not know whether he saw further than that; but the 
deduction from it was that not these men, but the spiritual forces were going to win, and all the shouting 
could not prevent it, he showed to the mob the true method of dealing with the difficulty by reminding 
them of the two courses open to them. If it be a trade dispute, take it to the courts; if it be a town matter, 
a municipal matter, take it to the ecclesia, that assembly of free men, which have to deal with all such 
matters. He reminded them also that they were in danger. Though Ephesus was free, it might lose its 
freedom unless they could give a satisfactory account of this riot. He was a wholly admirable town clerk. 

But look at him again, look at his influence, look at the thing he did, which he did not intend to do, for 1 
do not believe there was any subtlety in this man. He agreed with, and confirmed, the superstition of the 
people. He took Christianity under his patronage, not because he admired Christianity, but in the interest 
of civic quiet. Speaking from the standpoint of Ephesus, 1 think he was quite justified. Speaking also 
from the standpoint of the town clerk, and of the recorder, of the one responsible for the affairs of the 
city, I think he was quite justified. He knew nothing about Paul or Christianity; but he knew something 
about Ephesus, and the fact that it was in peril; and the only thing to do was to save these men from the 
howling mob, and drive them back into quietness and satisfaction with their own religion. Quiet in 
Ephesus was everything to him, but in the moment in which these Christian men passed under the 
protection of the town clerk, they were in more danger than when Demetrius’ mob was howling about 
them. 

The last glimpse of this Ephesian Church in the Bible is in Revelation: "I have this against thee, that thou 
didst leave thy first love"; and the loss of first love almost invariably in the history of the Church, 
follows upon protection and patronage of the Church, from without. What of Ephesus to-day? 

Again to quote Farrar: 

"Its candlestick has been for centuries removed out of his place; the squalid Mohammedan village which 
is nearest to its site does not count one Christian in its insignificant population; its temple is a mass of 
shapeless ruins; its harbour is a reedy pool; the bittern booms amid its pestilent and stagnant marshes; 
and malaria and oblivion reign supreme over the place where the wealth of ancient civilization gathered 
around the scenes of its grossest superstitions and its most degraded sins." 

This is an appalling picture penned by one who had looked upon the scene; the picture of a perished city, 
and a perished Church; of a city that could not be saved by the Church because the Church’s love for its 
Lord had passed under the cooling process of the city’s protection, and patronage. The English Church 
was far safer in the days of Marian persecution than in the days of Elizabethan patronage. Independency 
was not nearly so much in peril when the Fleet Prison existed as it is now with the Memorial Hall 
standing on the site thereof. Methodism was not nearly so much in danger when it was the scorn of 
Sidney Smith and that ilk, as it is — when its presidents are received at Court. The Salvation Army was 
not in half as much danger when an East-bourne mob pelted its missionaries with stones, as when her 
General is smiled upon by a king. 1 do not say these things are wrong. I do not criticize King or Court for 
receiving; but I do say that the Church of God is in her gravest peril when a town clerk protects her. Let 
us be very careful that we do not waste our energy, and miss the meaning of our high calling, by any 
rejoicing in the patronage of the world. It is by the friction of persecution that the fine gold of character 




is made to flash and gleam with glory. The Church persecuted has always been the Church pure, and 
therefore the Church powerful. The Church patronized has always been the Church in peril, and very 
often the Church paralyzed. I am not afraid of Demetrius. Let him have his meeting of craftsmen, and let 
them in their unutterable folly shout a lie twenty-five thousand strong. The truth goes quietly on. But 
when the town clerk begins to take care of us, then God deliver us from the peril. 

Acts 20:1 

Ac 20:1-38 

THE keynote to this chapter is found in the previous one, "Now after these things were ended, Paul 
purposed in the spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, 
After I have been there, I must also see Rome." {Ac 19.21 j Before the last journey toward Rome was 
commenced, the apostle evidently felt that his work in that district was accomplished. In this chapter we 
have a very condensed account of the final apostolic visits through this particular region. It has been said 
most accurately and helpfully that: 

"A divine history is no mere account of things in detail; it is much more than this; it is a specially 
arranged extract from the whole, to prevent our losing ourselves in the many details, and to guide us to a 
proper estimate of the whole; it is at once a history, and a comment which the history itself furnishes." 

We have here then, a page of selections, made from the whole of the final things in the ministry of Paul 
in Macedonia and Achaia; and the history becomes a comment. This chapter briefly records an itinerary, 
and deals principally with two events in that itinerary. It gives the story of that last, strange, 
contradictory, and changing journey of Paul ere he left this region; and it describes two events: first the 
meeting of the disciples at Troas on the first day of the week, for the breaking of bread, and to listen to 
apostolic testimony; and secondly, that very remarkable gathering of the elders of the Ephesian Church 
at Miletus, when Paul delivered to them his final charge. The facts of the itinerary may be briefly 
dismissed. We shall then attempt to consider the comment which it makes. 

After the uproar at Ephesus, the apostle took leave of the disciples, exhorted them, and departed to go 
into Macedonia. He moved back from Ephesus, through Macedonia, by sea to Philippi, on to Corinth and 
Bercea; and the only record here is a brief statement, that he gave the disciples much exhortation. 
Between this second visit to Macedonia and the previous one, he had written the two Thessalonian 
letters. The word made use of. here is suggestive and helpful, "exhortation." It comes from the root of 
Paraclete. The two thoughts suggested are those of advocacy and comfort. In the cities where Paul had 
been much persecuted, and where much blessing had also resulted, he defended the cause of his Master, 
and comforted these people who, in all probability, were now suffering persecution, as he had done. 

Luke then records the fact that he went into Greece, and stayed there three months. These three months 
were spent on the old battle ground, amid the old difficulties; but his work was principally that of 
building up those who had found the faith. 

Again the principle of hindrance, so often manifest in the history of Paul, is seen at work. As he was 
about to set sail for Syria, he discovered a plot; so he went back again through Macedonia. A company 
of disciples, gathered from Bercea, Thessalonica, and Derbe, hastened before him, in order to accompany 
him into Syria, and they waited for him at Troas. He sailed from Philippi, and was five days going to 
Troas, Luke accompanying him. One can imagine the communion of those days. In Troas he lingered for 
seven days, and there took place that first day meeting for the breaking of bread, and apostolic 
instruction. Then again moving away from Troas, the band of disciples went by sea to Assos, and Paul 
went alone on foot, twenty miles, by land. This man, with all the labours of the past on his heart, with all 
the turmoil and strife of the present, with all the expectation and longing of the future, walked those 
twenty miles in quiet meditation. At Assos he joined the little band, and they sailed again past Mitylene, 
Chios, and Samos, until they came to Miletus; and there he sent thirty miles for the elders of the Church 
at Ephesus, to come down to meet him. 



What then is the comment of that page? I notice two things: the apostle’s rest; and the apostle’s 
restlessness. What were the secrets of the restfulness of this man? He was a man, mastered by Christ, 
having no motive other than that of such mastery, having cut himself completely adrift from every other 
tie that binds the human heart. We follow him on the sea to Philippi, and back again to Thessalonica, 
Bercea, down into Greece, sojourn there in imagination with him for three months; again cross 
Macedonia, again sail across the sea with Luke to Troas, walking those twenty miles, and the whole 
story may be written thus, "To me, to live is Christ." 

"Christ! I am Christ’s! and let the name suffice you, 

Aye, for me too he greatly hath sufficed: 

Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 

Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ." 

Consequently the man mastered by Christ, was master of his own circumstances. All the way he pressed 
every circumstance, whether of adversity or prosperity, into the service which was the result of the 
passion of his heart. On the sea, and on the land, in the assemblies and by himself, in the midst of 
hostility in Greece, in the midst of loving fellowship in Troas, I hear him saying, "1 know how to be 
abased, and 1 know also how to abound." Being himself confirmed in his faith, he confirmed the faith of 
other people. He was a man characterized by; abounding restfulness of spirit. 

And yet there was manifest a constant restlessness. Devoted to the enterprises of his Master, he was 
never able to tarry long. He was sensitive to the immediate need wherever he went. Every movement in 
the local atmosphere touched him, and he was ever eager to minister to it. Journeying over that country 
where he had been before, the lure of the distant places was ever in his heart. He was making steady 
progress, doing the immediate work thoroughly, and yet all the while the clarion cry rang in his soul, "1 
must also see Rome.” "Regions beyond," was his perpetual watchword; the uttermost part of the earth, 
marked the limit of his endeavour. Restful in Christ; he was yet restless in his devotion to the service of 
Christ. To have life’s fitful fever dismissed by the healing touch of the Master’s hand, is at the same 
moment to feel the thrill and the throb of his compassion driving us forevermore to new endeavour. 

We now turn to consider the two events. The gathering in Troas is very suggestive. Observe its 
composition: — Paul, with a little company of friends, names that mean so little to us, "Sopater of 
Beroea, the son of Pyrrhus; and of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Secundus; and Gaius of Derbe, 
and Timothy," — the fruitful reward of the stones in Lystra; — "and of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus.” 
Luke was there also; and all these were assembled with the little band of disciples in Troas. The 
occupation of the gathering was that of the breaking of bread. They sat around the board, with the 
memorials of his death, the bread and the fruit of the vine. Over that board the apostolic teaching was 
given. The minutes sped on, and the hours swiftly passed, until morning broke. It is wonderful how 
people forget time when they are really gathered about the living presence of the Lord. 

Then there is the incident of Eutychus, which was a perfectly natural happening. A sleepy lad fell from 
the window and was killed. Then followed something which we describe as supernatural, another 
manifestation of power which was a perfectly natural action by the Lord of life. Like all the Lord’s 
raisings from the dead. It was not done for the sake of the lad, but for the sake of his friends: "They were 
not a little comforted." 

Look now at the gathering at Miletus. Notice its nature. It was specially convened by Paul. It was 
composed, not of all the members of the Church in Ephesus, but of those in oversight; and it was 
gathered in the interests of the Ephesian Church. This man who had been an apostle to the Gentiles, 
through whose ministry the Gentile churches had been formed, gathered about him the elders of one 
Church, in many senses a typical Church of the New Testament, and delivered his final charge to them. 
Paul was keenly sensitive to the perils that threatened the Church, to the resources which were at its 
disposal, and to the true method of its administration. In his address he was personal, affectionate, direct. 



The charge needs no exposition. Its chief value for us is found in its revelation of matters concerning the 
Church itself. 


Paul revealed the central fact concerning the Church of God; it is "The Church of God which he 
purchased with his own blood." {Ac20:28} He also revealed the all-sufficient provision for that Church: "1 
commend you to God, and to the word of his grace." {Ac 20.32 / He further stated the true method of the 
administration of the Church: "The Holy Spirit hath made you bishops, to feed the Church of God." 
"Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock." (Ac 20 : 28 j He also revealed the perils of the Church; 
from without, "I know that after my departing grievous wolves shall enter in among you, not sparing the 
flock"; {Ac20:29} and from within, "From among your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things." {Ac20:30} 

That central declaration concerning the Church of God is a most remarkable one: "The Church of God, 
which he purchased with his own blood.” The Church is the ecclesia, the called-out company of people. 
In what does the difference or separation of its members consist? They are purchased. We must not read 
into the word "purchased" the quantities of a commercial transaction. Wherever a reference is made in 
the Bible to the purchase of a soul, or the purchase of a Church, we must turn to other figures of speech, 
for the correction of that figure of speech in our language, or we shall misunderstand the thought 
suggested. It does not mean the ransomed people are purchased by God from any one. In the apostolic 
writings the word only occurs half a dozen times, and it literally means, to make around oneself. That is 
to us an awkward phrase, a peculiarly Greek method of expression. We may approach its significance by 
other words or phrases, as for instance he acquired, or he made his own. It is, however, a word which is 
always used of a single act, and never of a continual practice. The reference then is to some act by which 
God acquired the Church for himself. 

But now we come to the word of mystery. "The Church of God, which he purchased with his own 
blood" — or, a little more literally, — "with blood that was his own." I admit at once the difficulty of the 
passage. Scholarly expositors have suggested that here, at some time, a word has been omitted from the 
text; and that what the apostle really wrote was, "The Church of God, which he purchased with the blood 
of his own Son." That, however, is pure speculation. If we leave it as it is, it means "purchased with 
God’s own blood." Some of the fathers did not hesitate to speak of the blood of God, in this connection. 
To think of this materially is to be faced with difficulty; but if we remember that which is supreme to our 
understanding of the mystery of redemption, that God was in Christ, and that there can be no attempt to 
divide or separate between those two facts in the one Being, then we may understand how at this point 
the apostle made use of the most daring word in all his writing; the Church, redeemed by his own blood, 
that is the blood of Christ, and in that sense, the very blood of God. 

Yet is there not an intended contrast to an idea found in the Hebrew letter? The writer of that letter, 
speaking of the imperfect priesthood of the past, declared that the high priest entered into the holy place 
"with blood not his own,” a most remarkable expression. Here, on the contrary, is a people, redeemed by 
a Priest, who has acquired them with blood which is his own. The suggestiveness of that merging of 
Deity and humanity in the Person of Christ is very important. We cannot consider the death of Christ as 
the death of an ordinary man, because the Person is so entirely different, that his very blood is spoken of 
here as being that of God himself. In the history of the race God came into such relationship with 
humanity that it was possible for him to bear, in the Person of his Son, all the issue of the sin and failure 
of a race; and so to ransom, to purchase, to acquire a people for himself. The Christian Church is not a 
company of people admiring the ideal of Jesus, or accepting the beauty of his ethical teaching; and 
attempting to obey it. The Christian Church is the society of those who are purchased by God, acquired 
by his own blood. The mystery and the marvel and the might of God being in Christ, whereby he did 
reconcile us unto himself, is the foundation truth concerning the Christian Church. 

The all-sufficient provision for the life of the Church is expressed in the words: "I commend you to God, 
and to the word of his grace." There is no word in the New Testament that more baffles the expositor 
than this word "grace." Gather up the occasions in which it is found in the New Testament, and read 
them in their context; and then sit down in the presence of them, and wonder, and worship f The grace of 



God is not the love of God only, it is not the favour of God alone; it is the love of God operating through 
passion, in order to the perfecting of those upon whom that love is set. "I commend you to God, and to 
the word of his grace." You are his own, purchased with his own blood. There are grave and grievous 
perils threatening you, wolves from without, men of your own selves from within, but these are your 
resources: God, and the word of his grace! These are always the resources of the Christian Church. 

Then we have a gleam, as to the true administration of the Church: "The Holy Spirit hath made you 
bishops." That is a fundamental word. The Holy Spirit selects some who are to occupy the position of the 
bishop. The Holy Spirit does not treat the whole assembly as though they had equal rights and gifts and 
privileges. "The Holy Spirit ... made you bishops." What is a bishop? Here I think we have lost a little 
by the employment of the word "bishop." For the purpose of the English reader, the word "overseer" is 
preferable. The overseer is the man who watches, oversees. The seeing of the overseer is seeing from a 
distance; that is seeing of the whole of things, rather than a part. The function of the bishop is also that of 
feeding the flock of God. 

John Milton expressed the perils threatening the bishop, when he described their failure in that terrible 
juxtaposition of two words that seem to contradict each other: 

"... blind mouths." 

That is the tragedy that is possible to every minister of the Word; instead of seeing, he may be blind; 
instead of feeding, he may become merely a mouth desiring to be fed. 

The perils threatening the Church, according to this passage, are first "grievous wolves," that is the peril 
from without; and men "speaking perverse things," men "from among your own selves," "to draw away 
the disciples," that is the peril within. Let these two perils be pondered well, and let us remember that the 
corrective to all such peril is to be found in the exercise of the high office of the overseer, the bishop, 
whose business it is to watch and to feed. 

Paul commended his example to the elders at Ephesus. He had been loyal to his Lord, and courageous in 
the delivery of the message, "I shrank not from declaring unto you the whole counsel of God.” There had 
been sacrifice in his service, "Ye yourselves know that these hands ministered unto my necessities.” 
There had ever been a great compassion in his heart, "I besought you and ceased not to admonish every 
one night and day with tears.” 

Here the apostolic service in freedom ends. Immediately following the completion of this journey, we 
reach Jerusalem, where Paul was arrested, and finally taken as prisoner to Rome. 

Acts 21:1 

Ac 21:1-16 

THE keynote of the remainder of this book is that of bondage. Paul from now is seen as "the prisoner of 
the Lord." Speaking to the elders of the Ephesian Church who had gathered to Miletus to hear his 
farewell message, he had said: 

"And now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me 
there: save that the Holy Spirit testifieth unto me in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide 
me. But 1 hold not my life of any account, as dear unto myself, so that I may accomplish my course, and 
the ministry which I received from the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of God." 

He was thus quite conscious that he was moving toward bondage and limitation. He declared the Spirit 
had borne witness to him that in every city these were the things that now lay before him. We shall find 
him almost immediately an actual prisoner; and so far as these records are concerned, in that condition of 
bondage, we shall finally take our leave of him. 



Perhaps the main value of this final section of the book may best be expressed in words which Paul 
himself wrote, long after the history which is here recorded. I believe he was subsequently liberated for a 
period; and that it was during his second imprisonment that he wrote his final pastoral letters, both to 
Titus and Timothy. In all likelihood the last writing of this man preserved for us, is the second letter to 
Timothy, expressing his concern for the Church, and for the witness borne to truth. In the course of that 
letter he said: "I suffer hardship unto bonds," and then added, "but the Word of God is not bound.” 
Whereas that description of his own condition was written in an imprisonment far more full of trial and 
difficulty and suffering than the one in which we find him in the Acts; nevertheless, the word of triumph 
that he wrote from the midst of such circumstances, — "the Word of God is not bound," — gives us the 
keynote of these final chapters of the Acts. 

In our meditation on this paragraph we shall notice some permanent values of the incidents recorded; but 
more carefully, observe the central interest of the story, that namely of the apparent conflict in guidance. 

Let us first observe the waiting time at Tyre. Here is one of the small matters in which we have greatly 
gained by the Revision. In the fourth verse of this chapter it is said, "And having found the disciples, we 
tarried there seven days." The Authorized Version reads, "And finding disciples, we tarried there seven 
days." At first we may be inclined to think that the difference is so slight that there can be no importance 
attached to the change. Yet look again. The translation in the Authorized Version suggests rather a casual 
finding of disciples who were there, as though the ship now in port, being emptied of its cargo, and these 
men having to wait, they had happened quite casually upon disciples. The Revised rendering conveys 
quite another idea. "Having found the disciples"; and we might convey the thought of the Greek in yet 
other words, and in a more arresting way thus: "Having by searching for them found the disciples.” 

When these men came to Tyre there were seven days to wait, and they sought for the disciples. Henry 
Ward Beecher once declared that Paul was devoid of the artistic sense, that he travelled through those 
cities of Asia, packed with things of beauty, and artistic merit and value, and never by a line referred to 
one of them. I agree with the statement; but I do not agree with the conclusion. I would rather express the 
truth in the words of Dr. Parker, who when referring to this visit to Tyre said, "There was no scenery to 
Paul; there was no geography; there was nothing but lost humanity, and the redeeming Cross of Christ." 
That is nearer the heart of this matter so far as Paul was concerned. 

These travellers, reaching Tyre, sought out the disciples. Do Christian travellers to-day, calling at Tyre, 
seek out the disciples? Is it not too often the case that when travellers are far away from home, they try 
and miss the disciples for that occasion, and see and meet every one, and everything else? They sought 
out the disciples because these men recognized that the little group of disciples in Tyre constituted God’s 
vantage-ground there for the delivery of his word, for the accomplishment of his purpose. 

This is the first occasion that Tyre is mentioned in the record of the Acts. Whence did these disciples of 
Tyre come? The question cannot be answered dogmatically. There must be in any attempt to answer it, a 
certain amount of speculation. Mark records how in the early part of the ministry of our Lord, men came 
to Jesus from Tyre. A little later on he himself went into the region of Tyre and Sidon, and there the 
Syrophcenician woman found him; and he, testing her faith by methods apparently rough, did 
nevertheless answer the faith with great and generous gift of love and power. 

When our Lord was uttering his solemn words of condemnation of the cities in which his mightiest 
works were done, there was a note of patience and excuse made for Tyre: 

"Woe unto thee, Chorazin! Woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon which were done in you, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes." 

How these disciples came there we know not. I sometimes think that in that long ministry of the first 
generation of the Christian Church, apostles and evangelists and deacons reaped, even on the human 
level, a harvest which resulted from the sowing ministry of our Lord himself. 



When the travellers came to Caesarea, they met with Philip. Twenty years before this, Philip had been 
driven from Jerusalem through Saul. Saul was the appointed prosecutor of the Nazarene heresy, 
"breathing threatening and slaughter." Stephen was martyred, and the persecution continued until 
scattered thereby, these people went everywhere, preaching the Word; and amongst those scattered from 
Jerusalem through the vehement hatred of Saul, was Philip. Philip went down to Samaria, and preached 
there. Now twenty years had passed away, and Philip became Paul’s host. Philip had been a pioneer in 
that larger work for which Paul had been apprehended, and which he had been doing with such 
conspicuous and marvellous success. It was Philip who had first preached to the Samaritans, who had 
first baptized an African, the Ethiopian eunuch. It was to this man there had first come the meaning of 
the larger issues of things. Even before the reception of Cornelius, even before the apprehension of Saul 
by the Lord Christ, even before the men of Cyprus and Cyrene had dared to preach in Antioch; Philip 
had answered the larger meaning of the missionary puipose, and endeavour, and had preached in 
Samaria; and then had gone away to baptize the Ethiopian eunuch, and receive him into the fellowship of 
the saints. Now the man who had followed that gleam until it broadened into the light of a great and 
intensive day, encompassing the whole Gentile world in its outlook, — that man is the guest of Philip. 
How those men looking back together, would see the mosaic of the Divine government revealed! Now at 
last they sit together in the home of Philip, twenty years after, and look back. What a great and gracious 
thing it is to look back! Yet how careful we should be to remember that in the present! We shall all look 
back after a little while, and what a thing this looking back will be! Are there not people we knew twenty 
years ago that we would not care to meet to-day? Is not that how Saul would naturally have felt about 
Philip; one of the "dear remembered faces" that he had caused to be full of pain? What a transmuting and 
transforming thing this fellowship with Christ is, that it can bring together the men who twenty years ago 
were afraid of each other, and fighting each other, and persecuting each other; and can now enable them 
to talk of the old things, and see in the fire and the persecution the very finger and hand of God. It is a 
blessed thing to look back, when we have found our way into a true fellowship with this Lord Christ 
himself. 

Now let us look particularly at the central interest of this passage. Verse four reads: 

"And having found the disciples, we tarried there seven days; and these said to Paul through the Spirit 
that he should not set foot in Jerusalem." 

In the twelfth verse we read: 

"And when we heard these things, both we and they of that place besought him not to go up to 
Jerusalem." 

Notice here that Luke associates himself with those who were at Caesarea; Philip, Agabus, and those 
travelling in the company. These men all said to Paul, through the Spirit, that he should not set foot in 
Jerusalem; and later there was the beseeching of Philip. Agabus, Luke, and the whole company, that he 
should not go. In the previous chapter we read how Paul told the Ephesian elders of the certainty he had 
about the future: 

"I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me there: save that the 
Holy Spirit testifieth unto me in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide me," 

He declared to these Ephesian elders that he was nevertheless compelled to finish his course, and 
complete his ministry of testimony to this Gospel of the grace of God. He made no answer at Tyre that is 
recorded, when they told him that he must not go to Jerusalem; he made no response when Agabus took 
his girdle and bound himself; but when Luke and the rest joined with him, tried to dissuade him, he said, 
"What do ye, weeping and breaking my heart?" The word breaking there does not so much suggest 
suffering, as weakening, bending. Why by your weeping are you attempting to weaken my purpose, 
breaking, bending, subduing my heart? "for I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem 
for the name of the Lord Jesus." The contrast is quite clear. There can be no escape from the fact of the 
conflict of conviction. The motive in each case was pure. The motive of the apostle was pure. That we do 



not call in question. The motive of these disciples in Tyre, of Philip, of Agabus, and of Luke was pure. 
The inspiration was the same. They were both acting in the light of spiritual interpretation, and under the 
impulse of great loyalty to the purpose of their Lord. Yet with true motives and identical inspiration, here 
were convictions diametrically opposed. 

In accounting for this there are differing interpretations. There are those who maintain that Paul was 
wrong, and that all the suffering following was the result of the mistake he made at this point. On the 
other hand there are those who maintain that these people were wrong in the advice they gave; and that 
Paul was indeed following the path of loyalty. 

My conviction is that Paul was right. His conviction was one resulting from the guidance of the Spirit of 
God. Take this paragraph, and set it in the light of the whole story of that going to Jerusalem, of its first 
reason, and its deepest intention, of the passion that drove him, and we shall find that he was going to 
Jerusalem to carry a gift that had been gathered among Gentile churches, in order to be helpful to the 
poor saints in Jerusalem. He was going to Jerusalem with a passionate desire to serve his brethren. Read 
again those wonderful paragraphs in the Roman letter which amaze us, in that they reveal a height of 
personal experience, and an intensity of missionary devotion, of which, alas! we know so little: 

"I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with me in the Holy Spirit, that 1 have 
great sorrow and unceasing pain in my heart. For I could wish that I myself were anathema from Christ 
for my brethren’s sake." 

Put that high and holy passion behind this determination to tread the way to Jerusalem, in the face of all 
dangers; and put behind it that which, from the standpoint of his ecclesiastical statesmanship was the 
master-passion of his life; the desire to bring together the Jews and Gentiles into an experimental 
consciousness of their oneness in Jesus Christ; and in these we find the inspirations driving this man. 

What then did these men and Luke mean when they said to him, "through the Spirit, that he should not 
set foot in Jerusalem?" We must interpret that declaration of the fourth verse by other declarations. In the 
previous chapter, in verse twenty-three Paul said that "in every city the Holy Spirit testifieth unto me, 
saying that bonds and afflictions abide me." In the eleventh verse of this chapter we find Agabus, 
prophesying in the Spirit, not telling him that he was not to go, but declaring that if he should go, then he 
would be bound and imprisoned. When these men in Tyre told Paul not to go, their advice was the result 
of the Spirit’s foretelling that if he went, he would suffer. Taking the whole story into account, we are 
not warranted in believing that the Spirit declared that he was not to go; but that the Spirit told him that 
he was going to suffering and to prison. These disciples at Tyre when they heard it, when they were 
informed by the Spirit, and by spiritual interpretation, of the difficulties that awaited him, urged him not 
to go. The Spirit said that bonds awaited Paul, and their advice was really advice to falsify the teaching 
of the Spirit. I do not think they meant it in that way; they had not thought the situation out. The 
testimony of the Spirit was that there was waiting for this man bonds, afflictions, and suffering. Now the 
Spirit could never instruct men to give advice to one which, if followed, would be an attempt to escape 
the very pathway of suffering that the Spirit indicated was lying ahead of him. 1 believe then that at this 
point Paul was true to the deepest facts, and that he was right. 

There is great comfort in this chapter for us. Recognizing that such things do occur, understanding the 
story by our own experience, is there not a test by which we may finally decide which conviction is 
according to the mind of the Spirit of God? I think that there is. It is the test of motive. The motive of the 
conviction that took possession of the minds of all these people, Luke included, was a very high motive. 
It was love for Paul. Paul’s motive was an infinitely higher motive. It was love for the Lord, and passion 
for the accomplishment of his purpose. The last and final test for those who are submitted to the Spirit, 
who are seeking his guidance,; who believe they have the light of his revelation, is always that of motive. 
There may be motives which in themselves are very high, which become wrong, because there ought to 
be the infinitely higher motive. 



What is the heart, then, of this revelation? Paul never wavered. He felt the pressure and the 
persuasiveness of their love. "What do ye, weeping and breaking," bending, "my heart?" He 
acknowledged in that word that their tears and their entreaties weighed with him, weighed upon him, 
bent him toward their inclination also. He valued it, and he resisted it. He was conscious of the sweet 
constraint of their love; but 1 never see him rising to a higher height than when he consented to put that 
beneath his feet, in the interest of the call for loyalty to his Lord, and the abandonment of himself to the 
purposes of his Master. 

Notice how the story finishes. Luke says, "When he would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, The will 
of the Lord be done." They recognized at last who was right. In the loyalty of Paul, in his determination, 
in that masterfulness of puipose that would not be persuaded, even by their tears, there flamed upon 
them the revelation of the will of the Lord; and Luke says, "We ceased," and "We took up our baggage,” 
and went with him. That is a beautiful ending. It is the final proof of a true fellowship. There was the 
honesty of their persuasion; there was the magnificence of his refusal, and at last there was the 
fellowship of oneness in the discovery of the will of the Lord. 

Thus we see the prisoner of the Lord on his way to those bonds which presently, according to his own 
writing, turned out for the furtherance of the Gospel. 

Acts 21:17 

Ac 21:17-22:29 

ON the arrival of Paul in Jerusalem, he was welcomed by the brethren. It is noticeable that no apostle is 
mentioned. By this time in all probability they were scattered here and there, fulfilling their true mission. 
To James, and certain elders in oversight of the church in Jerusalem, Paul rehearsed the story of the 
victories won in the course of his ministry. 

Immediately following this account we are told that, while they that heard it glorified God, they spoke 
not so much of the work accomplished, as of that which was most evidently uppermost in their heart, the 
immediate peril created by his presence in Jerusalem. Facing the situation as they thought calmly and 
considerately, they advised a certain course of action. Four men who, while believing in Jesus, were 
nevertheless under the Nazirite vow, were fulfilling the obligations of that vow, and the elders suggested 
to Paul that he should associate himself with them, doing what men often did in those days, taking the 
charges of their vow upon himself, and during the final days of their purification spending the time with 
them. The elders thought that by such action, he would contradict current reports concerning his attitude 
toward the Mosaic economy, which were likely to cause grave disturbance in Jerusalem. 

Our theme is that of the advice of the elders, and the action of Paul. To understand this we must remind 
ourselves of the circumstances under which this advice was given a little more particularly. 

The time of the apostle’s arrival in Jerusalem was that of the Feast of Pentecost. Jerusalem was then 
crowded with multitudes of Jews. On the authority of the Roman historians we know that no less than 
two million Jews were crowded into the city and neighbourhood during these feasts. 

In order to thoroughly appreciate the national atmosphere, we need to remember that during the whole of 
that period the oppression of Rome was being most keenly felt by the Hebrew people. Rebellion was 
incipient everywhere, on the part of the Jews; and Rome was ready to stamp out all such rebellion. How 
easy it would have been to have flung down into the midst of the people some fire which would have 
immediately produced a very definite explosion. 

These facts enable us better to understand the attitude of these elders toward Paul. Paul had not been in 
Jerusalem for long years, but his name was known. He had been the publicly appointed prosecutor of the 
Nazarene heresy. Twenty years before, he had obtained letters from the high priest, empowering him to 
hale men and women to prison and to death. In the apprehension of that man by Jesus himself, all the 



force of his marvellous personality had been turned into an entirely opposite direction. Jerusalem, and 
the Jewish people generally, knew his history, and the very fact of his presence was made an occasion 
for hostility. 

Moreover the believing Jews were not friendly toward him. Notice the words in verses twenty and 
twenty-one: 

"Thou seest, brother, how many thousands there are among the Jews of them which have believed; and 
they are all zealous for the law.” 

They were believers who were still observing rites and ceremonies, and who were diametrically opposed 
to Paul’s view that a man in Christ is set free from every other yoke of bondage. We should remember 
also that Paul was there, bearing to them great gifts, material gifts from Gentile churches, but there does 
not seem to have been any recognition, any attitude of gratitude or thanksgiving toward him at all. 

These must have been sad days for Paul. He would think of the days of Stephen long ago, and of his four 
previous visits to Jerusalem. He had never been welcome there. 

These elders seem to have had no conviction that the zealots of the law were wrong. They did not ask 
Paul for a concession, but for a vindication which is quite a different matter. They asked him to deny the 
rumor that he had abandoned rites and ceremonies, by observing these. The principle underlying their 
appeal was that of policy. Whatever their view, they must surely have known Paul’s attitude. Their 
request for vindiction before the believing Jews was dishonest. They knew that he had personally 
abandoned the observance of rites and ceremonies. These elders in Jerusalem had been in close touch 
with all his movements, they had read his letters, and certainly at this time the Galatian letter, and the 
two Corinthian letters were written. At Antioch he had rebuked Peter for dissimulation, and now they 
asked him to practise dissimulation. 

That leads us to consider the consent of Paul; and as in looking at the advice of the elders we observed 
the purpose and terms of the advice; so here let us consider the purpose of his consent, and the terms of 
that consent. 

Directly we turn from the advice of these men which was that of policy and of dishonesty withal, to the 
consent of Paul, and begin to look at the purpose of his consent, we have moved on to an entirely 
different level. I put that emphatically, because I hold that Paul made the greatest mistake of his ministry 
on this occasion. Yet we have to recognize the fact that the reason of his consent was not that of 
expediency merely, not that of policy, but that of devotion. The reason of his consent was his desire to 
win his brethren. The reason of his consent here is most perfectly declared in his matchless words in the 
Roman letter: 

"I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with me in the Holy Spirit, that 1 have 
great sorrow and unceasing pain in my heart. For I could wish that I myself were anathema from Christ 
for my brethren’s sake, my kinsmen according to the flesh; who are Israelites, whose is the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of God, and the promises, whose 
are the fathers, and of whom is Christ as concerning the flesh, who is over all, God blessed forevermore." 

This was not the action of a man politic, expedient, and attempting to manipulate circumstances to 
prevent a breach of the peace, or a riot in Jerusalem. It was not the action of a man trying to save his own 
life. It was the action of a man who passionately and earnestly desired to do anything, if by the doing of 
it he might deliver the message to his brethren, and win them. Look at the action in itself. It was the 
doing of that which was of no value to him. It was consent to an appearance, contrary to conviction. Yet 
was he justified? 


What was the issue? The issue was the failure of the purpose of the elders. They sought to maintain 
peace. Peace was not maintained. What they did, provoked the very riot they fain would have obviated. 



Again, — and here the language needs to be more tender, and the sympathy far greater — the issue was 
the failure of the purpose of Paul. He sought by that accommodation, contrary to his own conviction, to 
gain an opportunity of testimony to his brethren, and he lost his opportunity. His brethren were not won, 
and the last word of the paragraph is the same cry hurled after him that was hurled after his Master, 
"Away with him.” 

The teaching of this incident is that love must ever be loyal to truth. To sacrifice a principle for a 
moment in the hope of gaining an opportunity to establish it afterwards, is always to fail. We never win 
an opportunity that way. It is in our moments of highest spiritual exaltation that we need to be most 
watchful against the possibility of compromise. Men who would never compromise in order to save their 
own lives, are in danger of compromising in the hope that they may help others. If it is a stern word, if it 
is a hard word, it is a word of infinite love, it is the word of eternal truth; that by compromise we never 
establish a principle. Even though we hope to gain an opportunity by the doing of it, we lose it. 

That is the last word of this story, but there is something else to follow. We shall see how when men fail, 
even from high motives, the Lord appears, and gently restores them. The apostle was rescued by arrest, 
and was carried by soldiers up the stairs leading into the castle. 

There are three matters of supreme interest in this story; first, the man; secondly, the mob; and thirdly, 
the Mother Church. Let us consider them in the reverse order, glancing first at the infuriated and angry 
multitude of people surrounding this man; and finally, at the man as a prisoner, to the end of the history 
in this book. 

Twenty years had passed away since the formation of the Church, and the arresting fact here is that the 
church in Jerusalem is not seen. Paul was alone, and would have been beaten brutally to death by an 
infuriated mob, had he not been rescued by the Roman power. When once the seventh chapter of this 
book of the Acts has been passed, where the record of the first things in Jerusalem come to an end, 
whenever the Church emerges in her representative capacity, she is seen attempting compromise, 
pursuing the policy of accommodation. It was a little difficult for her to receive the testimony of Peter 
concerning the work in the house of Cornelius. She was suspicious of the movement in Samaria. With 
difficulty there was wrested from her the granting of the charter of freedom to the Gentiles. She pursued 
a policy of accommodation, receiving into her fellowship those who had made no break with Judaism. 
James declared to Paul, who had come up bearing with him gifts from the Gentile churches, with the 
love of his Lord burning in his heart, that there were multitudes of believing Jews, all of whom were 
observing the rites and ceremonies of Judaism. This was in itself a very remarkable admission and 
confession. It may of course be said that these men had attempted thus to secure safety. It was 
undoubtedly the easier path to admit to the fellowship of the Church men who confessed Christ, and 
really believed in him, who nevertheless compromised with Judaism, by still observing its rites and 
ceremonies; but that policy of accommodation, policy of compromise, had weakened the Church. 

The issue is revealed in this page. The Church had no influence in Jerusalem. In this tragic hour, when 
this man, bearing in his body the stigmata of Jesus, ought to have been welcomed with open heart and 
arms by the Church; he stood alone in the midst of the pitiless scorn and brutality of an angry mob, and 
had to be protected by Roman power. The Church had neither power nor protest. She had lost both by 
her policy of accommodation. 

Now look at the mob. The word is admittedly not a very elegant one, but no other suits the occasion. Yet 
can we feel in our hearts anything of anger in the presence of that mob? Ought we not rather to feel the 
infinite sadness of the fact that any measure of conviction that came to that city had been weakened by 
the failure of the witnesses? That city had passed under the spell of the power of Christ on the day of 
Pentecost, even though they had rejected him in the days of his flesh. One wonders whether the whole 
city would not have been in a different attitude and demeanour if there had been no compromise on the 
part of the Church. 



The arresting fact as we look at this crowd of Jews is that of their frenzy. It is an Oriental picture, 
perfectly natural; the tearing of garments, the flinging of dust into the air, as the result of the emotion 
that seized them. They were silent enough at first; they listened to all the earlier parts of that wonderful 
address characterized by so fine a courtesy and so definite a testimony. The occasion of this sudden 
outburst was the one word — "Gentiles." We cannot read that address of Paul, and believe that he had 
finished where he ended. It is most certain that he was going on, but he said "Gentiles," and in a moment 
the frenzy of the crowd was manifested. 

It was an expression of prejudice and of pride; prejudice which resulted from a false view of themselves 
in the economy of God. Their outcry against Paul was perfectly consistent. It was the carrying out in the 
case of Paul, of all their actions when his Master had stood in their midst. There is something better than 
consistency. This was ignorant consistency, or consistency in ignorance, or a consistency that was the 
outcome of ignorance. They had taken a false view of themselves, and they would be true to that at all 
costs. The view was that they were God’s peculiar and elect people, in the sense that he had chosen that 
nation to bestow his love upon it, to the forgetfulness of other nations. They believed that God had no 
care for those Gentile nations, except that of governing them and smashing them if they stood in the way 
of the Jew. That was their outlook, that was their mistake, that was their prejudice. 

The issue was blindness to the Divine activity. In the address of Paul the one thing that he sought to 
show these people was that all his action was in line with the Divine. The outcome was not only 
blindness to the Divine activity, it was consequently injustice to Paul; and not only blindness to the 
Divine activity and injustice to Paul, but ultimately suicide to the nation itself. 

What was Paul’s motive as he asked that he might speak? It is revealed in his first word: "Brethren and 
fathers, hear ye the defence which I now make unto you." The defence which Paul desired was not 
personal. He was not defending himself. 

He had gone to the Gentiles resolutely. To the Gentiles he had preached the fullness of the Christian 
salvation. He had declared to the Gentiles, and by argument with the Christian Jew had maintained, that 
if any man superadded anything to faith as being necessary for salvation, that man was anathema, 
denying the very Gospel of the Son of God. When he came to Jerusalem James had said to him that this 
attitude was known, and that he had better take up the appearance of loyalty to the law by entering into 
the temple with these men. He was not now defending himself for doing that. He was defending the 
method of his ministry which had stirred up the very opposition in the midst of which he stood. That 
hour and that address was the hour of his decisive and final break with Judaism. 

This defence was a vindication of the ways of God. These words indicate the movement of the address. 
He began, "I am a Jew," that is, he was one of the people of God, one of that nation to which they 
belonged; certainly created by God for the accomplishment of certain purposes. Ananias, himself a 
devout Jew, had said to him in the days of his enlightenment, "God," the God of the nation to which they 
belonged, "hath appointed thee ... to see the Righteous One." Take that phrase, "the Righteous One." 
Where did it come from? Why did he not say, To see the Messiah, to see Jesus? It was a peculiar phrase, 
chosen with singular aptness by Ananias, and now quoted by Paul in his defence before the Jews. It will 
be found in the great prophecy of the doubting prophet, Habakkuk, as the revelation of the central 
principle of Israel’s life, and the hope thereof. The swelled soul, behold, it is puffed up, but "My 
righteous One shall live by faith." While this was the declaration of a principle, it was also the prophecy 
of the embodiment of that principle in a Person. Ananias had said to this Jew in the moment of his 
enlightenment, that God had appointed him also to see this One referred to in the heart of the prophecies 
with which he was familiar; looked for from the centre of the law under which he had lived. Paul now 
quoted it. I am a Jew, I belong to your nation, and the God whom you worship has given me the vision of 
the Lord, of the One for whom you wait, and for whom you hope. 1 have seen the Righteous One. 

So far they were prepared to follow him. Now he said, that the God who had apprehended him by the 
vision of that Righteous One, and by his voice; that God, the God of their nation, sent him to the 
Gentiles. At that moment their frenzy broke out. 



What lay behind the desire on Paul’s part to speak to the people? Surely it was a great and passionate 
craving to persuade his brethren after the flesh. Why else did he ask to speak to this infuriated mob? 
There was burning within him that passion that grows, that unceasing pain that desired to be anathema 
from Christ for his brethren’s sake, that they might yet come to an understanding of the truth. 

Observe then the method of the apostle; his central loyalty to this purpose and appointment of God. He 
argued, not for the sake of his apostleship and right, but because it was part of God’s right and method. 
This man sanctified all the means of his education and life to the purposes to which he was called and 
pledged. If he would speak to this Greek captain, he used the Greek tongue. If he spoke to the mob, he 
spoke in the Hebrew tongue. If this captain, seeking to find out more than he could in the ordinary way, 
ordered his examination by scourging, he appealed to his Roman citizenship. Some may say, Ought he 
not to have suffered? No, martyrdom is only of value when it cannot be avoided. A cheap martyrdom 
never produces any great result. All the facts and forces of his wonderful personality were manifest. 

Mark his argument. He set up claims on the Jews by reason of his birth and his education. He appealed to 
them with a fine courtesy. Is there anything more remarkable than his recognition of their zeal, and his 
admiration of it? There he stood, confronting those dark angry faces, hushed into silence for a moment 
by the fine art that made him employ the Hebrew tongue. Yet as he looked upon them he recognized 
their zeal, and could have quoted from his own letter, "I bear you witness that you have a zeal for God, 
but not according to knowledge." 

Then follow the line of his appeal. First, his claim of sincerity. He also had been zealous for God. Had he 
not persecuted unto the death men who held the views for which he was now being persecuted? How had 
come the change in him? There was no abandonment of sincerity. There was no turning away from the 
God of their fathers. Thus he gave to those listening men, as his most powerful argument, his own 
definite personal experience. He told them that this Christ appeared to him, called him, and arrested him; 
and he said to them in effect: What could I do, but abandon my prejudice, and trample underfoot my 
pride, and yield myself entirely to him? Then having claimed his sincerity through the whole process, he 
sought to bring them to see that in the line of that sincerity he was compelled to obey the commission of 
the One whom he recognized as his Lord, who had sent him to the Gentiles; but of that they would hear 
nothing. 

In the application of the teaching of this passage let us begin with that furious mob. We learn first the 
danger of prejudice. The test of conviction is the temper it produces. Frenzy in defence is always a 
condemnation of the thing defended. That is a great principle. Test it by all these New Testament 
pictures, and it will be found that those who were set for the defence of the Gospel were always quiet, 
calm, sure, never possessed by panic, never descendng to anything in the nature of unfairness or abuse of 
those from whom they differed. It is a lie that demands frenzy in defence, even though the frenzied man 
may not know that it is a lie. 

Then we turn to the Mother Church, and in doing so we see the need of a clear line of severance between 
the Church and all that contradicts her claims. The line of demarcation ought to be marked, and drawn 
with a fine distinction and courtesy; but it must be done. There is a toleration which is treachery. There is 
a peace which issues in paralysis. There are hours when the Church must say No, to those who ask 
communion with her, in the doing of her work, upon the basis of compromise. Such standing aloof may 
produce ostracism and persecution; but it will maintain power and influence. If the Church of God in the 
cities of to-day were aloof from the, maxims of the age, separated from the materialistic philosophies of 
the schools, bearing her witness alone to the all-sufficiency of Christ, and the perfection of his salvation, 
even though persecuted and ostracized and bruised: it would be to her that men would look in the hour of 
their heart-break and sorrow and national need. The reason why men do not look to the Church to-day is 
that she has destroyed her own influence by compromise. 


Finally we look at the man, and in doing so are brought face to face again with the true motive, and the 
true methods of all endeavour. The one motive must be that of a passion for the accomplishment of the 



Divine purpose. What was it that sustained this man through all these experiences? It was his conviction 
that God had willed and was planning, and that his way must be discovered and followed. That is the 
central motive of all true Christian work. 


The methods are those first, of the use of all our powers by their consecration to that one puipose. Let the 
Greek speak his Greek language when it is necessary. Let the Hebrew borrow the language of the 
Hebrew, and speak in the speech of the Hebrew. Let the Roman citizen use his Roman citizenship for 
purposes of the establishment of the Kingdom of God. 

The last thing we learn is that more powerful than all argument is the experience of one man, arrested by 
Christ, and changed by that experience. 

Acts 22:30 

Ac 22:30-23:35 

THE interest of the first part of this paragraph {Ac 22:30-23: n} centres in Paul, and there are two things 
which we will note: first, Paul and his circumstances, — that is the story of the day; secondly, Paul and 
his Lord, — that is the story of the night. 

It is only as we can put ourselves back into this man’s circumstances that we shall understand some of the 
things he said, and some of the things he did. The day had been one of turmoil, a day in which he had 
been brutally beaten, and yet unexpectedly and marvellously protected by the Gentile power. Then 
followed the night. Paul was physically, bruised; mentally, disturbed by all the happenings of those hours; 
and spiritually, he was wounded, because he had failed to reach his brethren in Jerusalem, after the flesh. 

Glance again at the doings of the day. He had been arraigned before his accusers, by the action of the 
Roman captain. Therefore their attitude was inevitable, and their finding was a foregone conclusion. This 
was not a court of justice. The only possible friend he had, as he faced the Sanhedrim, was the Roman 
captain who had rescued him, and had put him in this position in order to investigate a case which 
perplexed him. 

The shadow of dejection over his spirit is discovered in the very first words that he spoke. "Looking 
steadfastly on the council," he said, "Brethren, I have lived before God in all good conscience until this 
day." 

The high priest immediately commanded that he should be smitten upon the mouth, and in a moment we 
see Paul losing all his dejection, and flaming into anger: "God shall smite thee, thou whited wall; and 
sittest thou to judge me according to the law, and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law?" 

That was a manifestation of his righteousness. When a man sitting there, ostensibly to judge him, insulted 
the principle of righteousness, he flamed. He did not know he was the high priest. When he realized that 
the man who had thus spoken to him was the appointed ruler in the Divine economy, he apologized; not 
for the protest against unrighteousness, but for the method of it; and in that apology there was evidence of 
his passion for righteousness as surely as there was in the protest itself. 

Paul now became conscious, or woke to the consciousness that the Sanredrim was divided, that there were 
Pharisees there. He appealed to them therefore: 

"Brethren, I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees; touching the hope and resurrection of the dead I am called 
in question." 

It has been affirmed that in this appeal he was making an effort to defeat that Sanhedrim, and secure his 
own escape. 1 do not so read the story. 1 believe that he was trying to find a vantage ground for reaching 
his brethren with the evangel of the resurrection. It was his attempt to rearrest men whom he had lost, to 
get one other chance to win them for his Lord. 



Let us now look at Paul in the darkness and quietness of the night succeeding this day of strange and 
perplexing emotions. Let us try and get with him into the prison. The uppermost thought of his mind 
would inevitably be that of the disastrous failure of the day. His claim of sincerity had been insulted. His 
passion for righteousness had been defeated. His purpose of testimony had been frustrated. I believe there 
settled upon his spirit that night the sense of utter dejection. I believe he was overwhelmed with a sense of 
his failure in Jerusalem. 1 believe he was confronted with grave doubts as to the future of his ministry. We 
argue these things, first of all from the experiences through which he had passed, and from what it seems 
natural any human heart would feel. But we also argue them from things Christ said to him. We shall see 
presently that the three words of Christ exactly met those attitudes of mind. This man was in prison, 
dejected, disappointed. He had come up to Jerusalem, bearing gifts, and he had not been granted a 
hearing. He had not been able to win those he loved, his kinsmen according to the flesh. He had failed in 
Jerusalem. Then his mind would travel away to those hopes and aspirations that had filled him for so 
many months, his passionate desire to reach Rome. He had said, "1 must see Rome also." It was not at all 
certain now that he ever would. It looked as though he were hemmed in, and defeated. He was suffering 
from dejection, despair, and doubt. That is the story of one of the darkest nights in the history of Paul. 

The rest of the story is full of splendour. That night the Lord stood by him, and spoke to him. We should 
insult the very sacredness of this incident if we discussed how the Lord appeared, or how Paul heard him. 
He was there, and Paul knew it. He spoke, and Paul heard it. 

Mark the fact of the presence. "The Lord stood by him." Think of all the past, think of those wonderful 
journeys, and the buffeting and the bruising, and the darkest and most trying of all the days, far more 
trying than the hour in which he lay well-nigh dead from the stones in Lystra. He was dejected, 
despairing, full of doubt. 

"Sometimes a light surprises 
The Christian while he sings. 

It is the Lord, who rises 
With healing in his wings." 

"The Lord stood by him." The Lord was familiar with his experiences. He also had been in Jerusalem, 
buffeted, broken, bruised, alone; but he had been victorious over those very experiences. He was filled 
with genuine sympathy, not pity. Pity is often an insult. Sympathy is another matter. It is bearing with, 
entering into the experiences of another. Was Paul dejected? The Lord standing by him, felt in the 
mystery of his own Divine mind, all the misery of his dejection. Was Paul disappointed and in despair, 
because he had failed in Jerusalem? All the iron of it entered into the very spirit of his Lord. Was Paul in 
doubt about the future? His Lord knew the pang of the pain. 

Then he spoke to him, and in doing so covered all the ground of his need. He had a word for his dejection, 
"Be of good cheer." He had a word for his sense that he had failed in Jerusalem, "Thou hast testified 
concerning me at Jerusalem." There may have been failure in method, in policy, but the motive was pure, 
and therefore the Lord could say, "Thou hast testified." He had a word for his fear about the future, "So 
must thou bear witness also at Rome." What a night it was. How full of light, how full of glory. His 
Master’s word of cheer to chase away the dejection of his spirit; his Master’s word of commendation 
astonishing him, and yet comforting him in view of his failure; his Master’s word of appointment, filling 
him with certainty that in spite of all the difficulties in front of him, he should preach in Rome. 

If I were asked to express the teaching of this paragraph for my own heart, I would use the first great 
words of our perpetual benediction: "The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ." As to the present, he ever 
brings us in hours of darkness the cheer of his nearness. When he does so, prisons become sanctuaries, 
dark nights become golden days of sunlight. As to the past, we have his word of approval. 
Notwithstanding all failure of method and accomplishment, if the motive has been pure, he will say, Well 
done. As to the future, we have the certainty of his appointment. 



In the rest of our paragraph, (Ac 23:12-35 } we have the story of how the first word of the Lord, spoken in the 
night, was vindicated, and the last word was fulfilled. 


The vindication of the first word, "Be of good cheer,” will be found finally as we follow Paul through the 
vicissitudes of the next two and a half or three years. The final vindication of the Lord’s last word, "So 
must thou bear witness also at Rome," will be found in the closing paragraph of the book of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

There are three matters of interest in this paragraph: first the mental mood of the apostle; second, the 
surrounding circumstances in the midst of which we find him; and finally, the unseen Presence, the 
overruling Lord. 

Observe Paul’s mental mood. The night had passed; the close, intimate, mystic, and exceptional 
consciousness of the Presence had gone. The voice was sounding no longer in his ears; he was still in 
prison, and conscious of the hostility outside, which was increasing; he was face to face with multiplying 
difficulties. Yet everything was changed, and the mood resulting from that holy fellowship in the 
darkness of the night with his Lord is seen in all the subsequent story. There was perfect assurance. This 
man never wavered again, through all perils which grieved, tried, and brought suffering upon him. Turn to 
the Corinthian letters, and see the description of some of his trials. But through them all, faith never 
wavered. 

But more, there was poised and balanced judgment manifest ever after in this man’s attitudes and 
activities. All his actions were the reasonable activities of faith; neglecting nothing, attending to all things. 
He passed on the report of the plot to the chief governor, and expected that Rome would do its duty, and 
be just. A little later on he availed himself of his citizenship, and made his appeal to Caesar. He took 
charge of the ship in the hour of coming peril. There was no recurrence of dejection, no more sadness on 
account of failure. His Lord had said to him, "Thou hast testified concerning me at Jerusalem," and he 
was content to abide by his Master’s measurement of his work rather than by his own. Moreover he had 
no further doubt as to the issue. He would reach Rome in spite of shipwrecks and Euraquilo, barbarians, 
and vipers, and he knew it. Henceforth he is seen as a man moving quietly and strongly onward toward 
the goal. His story is that of a triumphal progress, in which he is seen superior to all circumstances, and 
yet all the way buying up the opportunities. He had passed into the realm of a great and dignified peace 
and quietness and confidence, because he dared believe what his Lord had said to him in the quietness of 
that one night. 

Glance at the surrounding circumstances. Forty men were plotting and planning, and pledging themselves 
neither to eat nor drink until he was dead. Then remember his loneliness; he had no help from the Church, 
there was no message sent to him from that assembly. In an earlier chapter we find that when Peter was in 
prison there was a prayer meeting. We do not read that there was any for Paul. Perhaps it is not safe to 
build upon the argument of silence, but I think we are warranted in saying there was no praying. At least 
there was no attempt to help him. There was no one in Jerusalem to whom he could turn. The only man 
likely to be friendly toward him, and that was a very questionable friendship, was Claudius Lysias, the 
chief captain. The determined hostility of the men outside had as its inspiration religious fanaticism, and 
that is always the most deadly form of hostility. There was no change from former conditions save for the 
worst; no ray of earthly light breaking upon the darkness; and yet he was quiet and strong. How can it be 
accounted for? The Lord had been with him, the Lord had said, "Be of good cheer." The music of that 
anthem was singing itself out in his soul, while men outside were plotting, and all forces were against 
him. The Lord had set the seal of his approval even upon his testimony in Jerusalem ... The Lord had 
declared he should witness in Rome, and he knew no hostility could prevent his purpose. 

The overruling Lord is not seen in this paragraph by the eyes of sense. As a matter of fact beyond that 
vision of the night there is nothing miraculous here. It is a commonplace story. There was no great crisis, 
no thunder, no lightning, no bolt from the blue. The first instrument was Paul’s sister’s son. We know 
absolutely nothing about him. He never appears again in the narrative. He heard the rumour of the plot, 
and he went to tell Paul. The unseen Lord took hold of the youth, and working along the line of the 



commonplace, proceeded to the ultimate deliverance. He found entrance to the prison, and was taken to 
Paul; and then the message was sent by Paul to Lysias. 


The next person to notice is Lysias. The heart of this man was moved. An Egyptian had recently led out a 
host, and there had been much bloodshed and slaughter. Their Roman governors were watching these 
turbulent Jews very carefully, and this man was afraid of a riot. He told Felix how he had delivered Paul 
from the mob, when he found that he was a Roman citizen, and that he brought him to the council of the 
Jews. His action was a result of the touching of his heart either with fear or sympathy, but by the unseen 
Lord. 

Look at the issue. Forty men were lying in wait, and getting ready on the morrow to kill him. How did his 
Lord save him from the forty? By setting him out, not on foot, to drag his bruised and weary limbs along 
the wayside, but on horseback, with four hundred and seventy men. That was how he left Jerusalem. For 
between thirty-five and forty miles through the night he rode in the midst of these soldiers, as far as 
Antipatris. Then the danger zone being passed, four hundred of them went back to Jerusalem, and Paul 
went on to Caesarea, sitting in the centre of seventy of the Roman cavalry. That is how the Lord took care 
of him. 

It all ends with these words: "kept in Herod’s palace." Built by Herod, the Idumsean, appropriated by the 
Roman procurator, taken away from Herod at this time, the palace was used by the Lord as a safe place 
for his servant. It was a prison, but a prison is a palace when the Lord provides it for his servant. 

Said this man in his letters, "There is one Lord." This is the Lord, his Lord, and our Lord. "There is one 
faith.” It was his faith in this Lord that made him strong. Our faith is in this Lord. "There is one baptism," 
the baptism of the Spirit whereby the believing soul is made one with this Lord. We have shared that 
baptism if we are Christian souls. "One God and Father of us all, who is over all, and in all, and through 
all," the God and Father of that Lord and that apostle, and of us all. 

Look back then at this story, and in its light let us look back on our own lives, and as we do so, we see a 
mosaic. Oh the supernaturalism of the natural! It was the Lord who turned us to the side street, who sent 
the caller at that moment, who made the inquisitive boy care to hear the story and tell it. It was the Lord! 

We take up the Old Testament, and read a sentence like this, "In that night could not the King sleep." 
What kept him awake? The supernatural God kept him awake. To amuse himself that yawning, restless 
king said, Bring me out those records, and read; and they read to him about Mordecai. Oh the little natural 
things, and the supernatural Lord! 

We look back, and life is a mosaic. Look round, and it is all confusion. There is no hope in circumstances, 
there is no help in man. But the Lord is committed to us, and we may be quiet. He will use the small thing 
to save us; the curious boy; he will compel the great things to our service, the Roman soldiers if need be 
shall guard us. It is indeed a commonplace story, but it is radiant with the light of God’s eternal day. 

Acts 24:1 

Ac 24:1-27 

THIS chapter covers a period of two years. The details have to do mainly with the earlier days of that 
period, and there are three matters for our consideration; first, the story itself as part of the history of the 
apostle’s work; secondly, the events recorded, as part of the Divine activity; and finally, and perhaps 
principally, the teaching of the story of Felix. 

The story itself is simple, and yet very full of interest and value. An accusation was brought against the 
servant of Christ by his enemies; he made his defence; and the issue of the accusation and defence is 
recorded. 



The inspiration of that accusation is made evident by the presence of Ananias the high priest. In 
considering this story the geographical facts should be remembered, and the age in which these things 
happened. One can imagine with what distaste an old man like Ananias would make this journey of 
about seventy miles. Nevertheless he did so in great haste. The memory of that simple fact will help us to 
understand the inspiration of this opposition. It was caused by the hatred that had entered into the heart 
of this man, and all those associated with him, toward Paul, and toward all that for which Paul stood. 
Coming for this reason, to a Roman court, he brought with him an orator or barrister, one accustomed to 
the order of the court, and able to plead the cause of the high priest and his friends, and to present the 
accusation in correct legal phrasing. That is exactly what Tertullus did. 

Let us carefully consider the indictment. What was the charge against Paul? They first of all described 
him as "a pestilent fellow." That in itself was a very serious charge. It was intended to be a declaration of 
the character of Paul, and was employed in order to prejudice his case in the minds of the Roman 
governor and the court. No word could have been used by Tertullus in the presence of Felix, more 
calculated to suggest that Paul was a man of the very basest morals. The translation hardly carries the 
offensiveness of the description. 

Introducing him thus as "a pestilent fellow," the charges were three; first that he was "a mover of 
insurrections among all the Jews throughout all the world." The only ground there could have been for 
any such charge might have been that the account of the uproar in Ephesus, and at Philippi, had reached 
Jerusalem. The second charge and the real one, so far as the enmity of his enemies was concerned, was 
uttered when Tertullus said that he was "a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes." The third charge was 
of the nature of an illustration in proof of both these earlier charges, and was expressed in the words: 
"Who moreover assayed to profane the temple.” Had this been true, then by such profanation Paul would 
have violated the Hebrew law, and run the risk of stirring up insurrection in Jerusalem itself. This 
general examination of the accusation shows that it consisted of a truth objectionably stated. This then 
was the charge preferred against Paul as he was arraigned before Felix. 

The defence of Paul is a singular illustration of his ability. His introduction was characterized by 
courtesy, without flattery, standing in striking contrast to the introduction of Tertullus, the orator. But his 
arguments were strictly and severely logical. He first denied the charges, and demanded proof. His 
familiarity with Roman law was clearly evidenced when he declared that those who accused him ought 
to be present to prove their case. The distinction that was always made in that law between accusation 
and proof was thus recognized, and pleaded before the Roman judge. Having thus denied the charges, 
and demanded proof, Paul then proceeded to tell Felix his own story, setting that story over against the 
charges made. He gave him the history of his religion, and there was a fine and wonderful art in the way 
he presented it to this man, Felix. He dismissed the Hebrew description of his religion with a touch of 
satire. They had spoken of it as a sect; but he said, "I confess unto thee, that after the Way which they 
call a sect, so serve I the God of our fathers." Everything he subsequently said on that matter was in 
denial of their statements. His claim was that his religion was their religion; carried to its ultimate 
conclusion. In effect he claimed that they had profaned their own religion, and violated its intention by 
stopping short at a point, when they should have gone on. He claimed that his religion was according to 
Hebrew religion, "So serve I the God of our fathers." He argued that this Way was "according to the 
law," and in harmony with that which was "written in the prophets." He declared that it was according to 
the spiritual hope of resurrection, which was at the heart of the Hebrew religion. Finally he maintained 
that it was his religion according to personal conviction. 

Proceeding, he told Felix the reason of his presence in Jerusalem, how that after many years’ absence he 
had returned there to bring alms to his nation. He emphatically denied that he had made insurrection, 
describing the peaceableness of his visit there. He declared he had stirred up no tumult, either in temple, 
synagogue, or city. So the defence of Paul consisted first of a claim for justice, and then of the quiet 
telling of his own story. 



The issue was first of all the extension of clemency on the part of Felix, in the adjournment of the case; 
and the charge to the centurion that while Paul be kept in safety he was to be treated with all clemency, 
and that his friends be allowed to reach him. 

Then curiosity manifested itself on the part of the judge as he sent for Paul to talk to him about his faith; 
and we have that marvellous picture of the reasoning of Paul with Felix, and the resulting terror of the 
judge. 

Presently we observe the cupidity of Felix, as he hoped that there might be a bribe. So again he held 
repeated conversations with him, and the weeks slipped on into months, and months into two years. That 
is a very impressive fact in this story. Two years Paul was in the custody of Felix, and during this period 
this man, with the great word of liberty, held constant conversation with Felix. The end of it was 
compromise on the part of the judge, who desired to obtain favour with the Jews. We need all the 
background of the history to understand that. Felix had at last been summoned to Rome, because of his 
cruelty to these people, and was in grave danger of losing, not only position, but life. Currying favour 
with the Jews, Felix left Paul in bonds. In all the early stages of his imprisonment Paul had been allowed 
great liberty, but when Felix left him, he made more severe restrictions; leaving him in actual bonds. 

Now let us look at these events in the light of the Divine activity. Paul was being transferred from 
Hebrew to Roman influence and surroundings. Already he was moving, though apparently with great 
slowness, toward Rome itself. It is not easy to see the sequence. There came a critical moment almost 
immediately Felix had gone, when Festus arrived, and Paul used the Roman formula, "I appeal unto 
Caesar." It is easy to understand the trial of his faith at this time. Two years had gone, years in which a 
vacillating and corrupt judge had often talked to him, hoping to obtain a bribe from him; years which had 
apparently done nothing to give him any hope of release. Yet all the while we see by the overruling of 
his Lord and Master, this man was moving into the Roman influence and atmosphere, and approaching 
the hour of that appeal which would issue in his coming to Rome. 

Yet is there not another value in this two years? I cannot meditate upon this chapter without discovering 
what seems to me to be one of those tender and gracious provisions which the Master constantly makes 
for his servants. Think of the two years in prison, and then remember the quietness of those years, by 
comparison with the rapid movement and tireless activity and stress and strain and storm of the years 
that had preceded. 1 believe those two years in prison were the Lord’s method of resting his servant, and 
preparing him for the years lying before him, for do not forget they were years of comparative comfort. 
Almost surely Luke and Aristarchus were with him there; and Philip also, who twenty years before, had 
been driven from Jerusalem by the persecuting spirit of this very man, and who but recently had been 
Paul’s host, refreshing him in his own house for a little time. 

A very interesting suggestion has been made that in all likelihood it was during this period that the letter 
to the Hebrews was written. I know the doubt and the difficulty about the authorship of that letter, and 
that there are those who think that Paul was not the writer. My own conviction is that Luke was the 
writer, but that he wrote what Paul had taught. Possibly during those two years Paul talked with Luke 
again concerning the things which Luke had so often heard him teach in those synagogues in Gentile 
cities; and then Luke wrote the thinking of Paul in this form of the Hebrew letter. If we remember the 
Hebrew opposition at that time, and that Paul was considered by them to be a man in conflict with the 
Divine religion; and then read the letter, we shall see that it argues exactly what he claimed before Felix, 
that the religion of "the Way" was the fulfilment of the Hebrew ideal. That view is carried out to 
consummation and perfection therein. While all that is speculation, it is certainly true that some of the 
finest and most formative writings the world has ever had, have been writings from the prison house. 
Some of Paul’s great letters, the Ephesian and Colossian, were written from a later imprisonment. The 
majority of these days, how ever, were not days of toil and strife, but of quiet fellowship with Luke, 
Aristarchus, and Philip; broken in upon with conversations with Felix. 


The last picture is that of Felix. The very name Felix is suggestive of a reckless abandonment to 
pleasure; the name meaning happy. This man was a freed slave, one who had risen from the lowest ranks 



in the most corrupt city at the time; a man who had forced his way into power, side by side with his own 
brother, in a degraded court. The character of the man is most remarkably revealed, not in Biblical 
history, but by the Roman historian, Tacitus, who said of him: 

"Through all cruelty and licentiousness he exercised the authority of a king with the spirit of a slave." 

That is a most illuminative statement. There is no despot so cruel as a slave when he is put on a throne. 
When these slaves became free men, they always took a new name; and this man was named Felix, 
happy. In what sense was he happy, for he was palpably cruel, as all the history reveals? He was happy 
with that reckless abandonment to pleasure which trampled upon every thought of righteousness and 
every right of man. When he listened to Paul, by his side sat Drusilla, with whom he was living at the 
moment in open and wanton adultery. He was utterly cruel. All the history outside the New Testament 
reveals it. He was corrupt, as that story of Drusilla does most surely reveal. He was covetous, for even 
though probably he had a real desire at first after light, the hope that he might be bribed by this prisoner 
who was in Jerusalem for the purpose of bringing alms, mastered him. Finally he was a man of perpetual 
compromise, whose habit was the habit of adjournment. He adjourned Paul’s case, deferred it. He 
adjourned his own case, "Go thy way for this time; and when I have a convenient season, I will call thee 
unto me," he was always postponing, always vacillating. That is the picture of the man. 

Now mark the picture of that man in his contact with Paul; with all its suggestiveness, teaching, and 
solemn warning. First of all mark the fact of his interest. There is a significant phrase here. When he 
decided in favour of Paul, that is, that the case should be adjourned, and that he should be treated with 
clemency, Luke wrote this, "Felix, having more exact knowledge concerning the Way, deferred them." 
The word "Way" there is capitalized. It is a quotation from what Paul had said, "after the Way which 
they call a sect." What knowledge had Felix? What did he know about "the Way." We do not know, but 
we do know that he knew something more about "the Way" than these men did. There is a suggestion of 
some past connection with "the Way." Perhaps like Herod in the olden days, at one time this man had 
listened with care to some teacher. I think there is some light upon this from outside history. A tragic 
story from profane history is that Simon Magus, after his judgment, had found his way to the court of 
Felix, and it is said that through Simon Magus the unholy alliance had been entered into between Felix 
and Drusilla. That is the background by the side of Biblical history; and it may have been that in the 
loneliness of long and wearisome nights, Felix and Simon Magus had talked about this "Way." We do 
not know this certainly, but what we do know is that he had more exact knowledge of "the Way"; and 
now either good or ill fortune had put Paul, the great pioneer of "the Way" at his disposal. So he sent for 
him, and talked to him about "the Way," and asked Paul to talk to him about "the Way.” 

Then Paul reasoned with him about righteousness, self-control, and judgment to come. We only have to 
read the words to be back in the very atmosphere. Paul reasoned about righteousness; and Felix with the 
memory of the years of his governorship, of the cruelty, the wrong, the devilishness of the past, talked 
with him about righteousness. Paul reasoned also about self-control, and Brasilia was at his side. Then he 
reasoned with him about "judgment to come." Then the man trembled. That was gracious emotion. Had 
he but known it, his terror was the demonstration of the Divine tenderness. It created his opportunity. 

Then he procrastinated. Go, I will send for thee again at a more convenient season. Then two years 
passed, and Felix was going back to Rome. He wanted to keep these Jews pleased if he could. He was 
now hardened. What a mental process. The man with a corrupt past, cruel by nature, profligate in life, 
corrupt in every fibre of his being; yet with the spiritual faculty within him, asserting itself in interest, 
clamouring for the ascendancy over his own cupidity and corruption; wanting to talk to the apostle; and 
then listening to him as he reasoned of righteousness, of self-control, of judgment to come. If this man 
had but climbed upon his terror to truth. But he put it away, and the end of the story is that of a man 
entirely hardened. 

Another truth to be learned from this story is that the nemesis of vacillation is hardness. The truth is 
taught in many ways upon the pages of Holy Scripture. In a thousand ways the truth is emphasized in the 
experience of to-day. Some simply observe an external respectability, and have no trembling. There in 



the past are deeds as black as hell in their lives. If by the great tenderness and compassion of our God 
they may tremble for a moment, that trembling, that terror is their opportunity of return. But vacillation, 
the postponement to to-morrow, or to a more convenient season, means hardening; and hardness of heart 
is more hopeless than profligacy, than drunkenness, or adultery, or lust. The terror of the picture to me is 
the hour in which Felix said, Bind him; and then departed to Rome. It may be that, when presently he 
was degraded — for degraded he was ultimately — it may be that once again the terror seized him; and 
when Paul was not seeking him, he sighed himself out to Paul’s Lord. If so, he was received and healed. 
If any man conscious of his past of sin and of shame, has felt the keen and biting blast of the wind 
sweeping across his soul, filling him with terror, and has answered it immediately by casting himself 
upon the infinite mercy of God, then that man may and will be healed and remade. 

Acts 25:1 

Ac 25:1-27 

THIS chapter is part of a larger whole. Chapter twenty-six is needed to complete the story. The whole 
section is the account of Paul’s last set address before reaching Rome; his final "apologia pro vita sua." 

This chapter (25) is preparatory; and in it we find those matters which created the atmosphere for this 
final address of the apostle. There are, however, in the chapter some outstanding values. We shall briefly 
survey the picture, taking the story as a whole, and then consider two of these special matters. 

Felix was succeeded by Porcius Festus, and an attempt was immediately made on the part of the Jews to 
have Paul brought to Jerusalem. After two years, notwithstanding the fact that a new high priest was in 
office — for there had been a change in the period, — their hostility to this man still remained. This 
attempt on their part was frustrated by the decision of Festus. It was a remarkable fact that Festus 
declined to bring Paul to Jerusalem, for almost immediately afterwards it is declared that he was anxious, 
as the new governor of that neighbourhood, to secure the good-will of these turbulent Jews; and 
presently he suggested to Paul that his case should be transferred to Jerusalem; but in the first movement 
he declined. This is quite inexplicable, apart from the fact that this man was all the way being guided by 
God, and that here, as in so many other instances, which we have noticed in the study of this book, the 
touch of the Divine power was laid upon the heart of an unsuspecting governor, in order to contribute 
toward the end. 

The trial took place at Caesarea. Very few details are given, because they are unnecessary. The charges 
made against Paul were many, — as Luke declares, "many and grievous," — but they were not proven; 
and the apostle’s defence was simply that of definite and emphatic denial of every charge they had 
brought against him. 

Then came Festus’ proposition that he should be taken to Jerusalem, and there tried by a court of the 
Jews, undoubtedly the Sanhedrim, in the presence of Festus himself. It was in connection with that 
suggestion that Paul made his appeal to Caesar. In whatever language this particular trial was carried 
forward, there can be no doubt that he made use of the actual legal formula; and having declared to 
Festus his reason, used the very words which might be used by Roman citizens under certain 
circumstances, "Caesarem appello!" In a moment, by virtue of the fact that he was a Roman citizen, and 
that Caesar had arrogated to himself — robbing the Republic of its own powers in the process of the 
years, — the right to final decision, Festus dared not commit him to Jerusalem. After conference with his 
council he gave the equally legal form of answer which is translated here in the words, "Thou hast 
appealed unto Caesar: unto Caesar shalt thou go." "Caesarem appellesti; ad Caesarem ibis." 

Paul had said, "I must also see Rome.” In the loneliness of a night of dejection his Master had said to 
him, "So must thou bear witness also at Rome." Now from the lips of the representative of the emperor 
himself came the words, "Unto Caesar shalt thou go." 



Following upon the trial which thus ended, there was a consultation with Agrippa. Certain things are 
revealed in what Festus said to Agrippa, which are interesting. He told Agrippa definitely that the Jews 
had asked sentence against Paul, that they had attempted to reach him, and undoubtedly influence him in 
order to encompass the death of this man; and with the passion for justice in his heart which was 
characteristic of Roman governors, he was in revolt against that attempt on the part of the Jews. He told 
Agrippa that no charge of evil was brought against Paul such as he had supposed; but only certain 
questions of their own religion; and the particular word there translated religion, is one which might be 
translated religion, or superstition. Agrippa was a Jew, and so, while there was a touch of courtesy in the 
word, there was, perhaps, also an element of contempt. Then he spoke of the matter of supreme 
foolishness, "One Jesus, who was dead, whom Paul affirms to be alive." 

Then we come to the last picture, that of Paul before Agrippa and Bernice. This was not a trial. Agrippa 
had no jurisdiction. Jurisdiction had passed out of the hands of Festus. That "Caesarem appello" had set 
the apostle of Jesus Christ, as to earthly government, face to face with the central authority in the world. 
This was a court function, and a court function withal, provided for the entertainment of Agrippa and 
Bernice, who had come to stay for a while with Festus. The assembly on this occasion is worth notice. 
Festus was there, the host. Agrippa was a vassal of Rome; and Festus was representative of the imperial 
purple. By the side of Agrippa was Bernice. The chief captains were there, that is all the heads of the 
military department in Caesarea, the chief officers; and the principal men, that is the civil rulers. Luke 
says that they gathered with great pomp. We see the glitter, the glamour, and the earthly glory of the 
gathering. 

Look at the three principals. Festus now stands on one side, as the host ever has to do. Agrippa, Bernice, 
Paul; these are the central figures. 

Who was this man Agrippa? Agrippa the Second, was the last of the Herods. His great-grandfather had 
murdered the innocents at the birth of Jesus. His grand uncle had murdered John Baptist at the caprice of 
a wanton. His father, Agrippa the First, had executed James; and seeing that it pleased the people, had 
sought to lay hands on Peter also. Each of these men had died, or been disgraced soon after the events 
referred to. Sixteen years before this hour when Agrippa the Second sat by the side of Bernice facing 
Paul, his father had been smitten with worms, and had died a tragic death in the hour of his blasphemy. 
These brief sentences will carry us back over the past, and put us into sympathy with the mental mood of 
Agrippa. Somehow the destinies of his house had been mixed up with the faith and fate of Jesus; and 
when Festus had said, The charge against this man Paul was something concerning questions of his own 
religion, and one Jesus; Agrippa had expressed his desire to hear this man. Now he was face to face with 
Paul. Remember also that Agrippa was a guardian of the temple, the appointer of the high priest. These 
were among the powers that he retained, but he was also the vassal of Rome. 

One glance only at the woman at his side. Bernice was his own sister, sister also of Drusilla, the wife of 
Felix, who appeared in our last study, a woman who had been married to her own uncle, Herod; had 
abandoned him, and then had been married to Polemon. Jewish and Roman historians agree in the 
declaration of the fact that at this moment Bernice was living in unnameable sin with Agrippa. 

The third figure, Paul, needs no description. We may perhaps accept Voltaire’s description of him; that 
"ugly little Jew," mean and contemptible of bodily presence; but we shall see the contemptible bodily 
presence, weakened by the process of the years, transfigured with a glory in the presence of which, all 
the pomp and the pageantry for the entertainment of kings, pales into insignificance. 

The address of Festus here is interesting. He told Agrippa the claim that the Jews made about Paul, that 
he ought not to live. He declared to Agrippa the verdict of Roman justice, that he had done nothing 
worthy of death. Then he stated his difficulty. Paul had appealed to Caesar. It was not permitted to a 
governor to send a prisoner to Caesar unless he was accompanied by the charge preferred against him, 
and Felix had attempted to find the charge. 



In all this there are two outstanding matters of interest and value. The first is that of the action of Paul in 
appealing to Caesar; and the second is this Roman estimate of the supreme matter in the whole difficulty: 
"One Jesus, who was dead." Whom this man said was alive. 

This action of Paul in appealing to Caesar has been characterized by certain expositors as wrong; they 
have said that he had no right to make this appeal. Let us first enquire what this appeal was in itself. It 
was a turning on the part of Paul from those who had violated every principle of justice. He took himself 
and his case by this action of his own definite will, out of the hands of his own countrymen. How he had 
longed for them. How he had prayed for them. How he had suffered for them. What tears and agonies 
and heart-break he had known on their behalf. All the story reveals it, and finally his Roman letter. But at 
this moment he distinctly turned from them, because they had violated every principle of justice. In the 
second place he made an appeal to the final court of that human authority which had always treated him 
justly. That is not too strong a statement to make. From the beginning of his missionary journeys he had 
been repeatedly protected, cared for, by the authority which was represented by the Roman power of his 
day. They had been fair to him, their lictors, their prefects, their governors had all been fair to him, and 
that greatest deposit of Rome, the sense of justice, had been active on his behalf. He turned definitely 
from his countrymen who had violated every principle of justice, to that Roman pagan authority which 
had always treated him justly. Let it be added, that it was a consistent final act. He had claimed Roman 
citizenship in the heart of Jerusalem, when a mob had been attacking him. Having been released by 
Lysias the chief captain, he was in danger of being bound and scourged. Then he claimed citizenship. A 
little later on he had claimed, not only citizenship, but Roman protection. When he learned from his 
sister’s son of the plot laid against him, he had given information. Now at last the man who had claimed 
Roman citizenship and protection, claimed Roman justice, and its administration by the emperor himself. 

The principles underlying this appeal are revealed. In his Roman letter, written to the Romans at an 
earlier date than these happenings, these words occur: 

"Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers; for there is no power but of God; and the powers 
that be are ordained of God. Therefore he that resisteth the power, withstandeth the ordinance of God; 
and they that withstand shall receive to themselves judgment. For rulers are not a terror to the good 
work, but to the evil. And wouldest thou have no fear of the power? do that which is good, and thou shalt 
have praise from the same; for he is a minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, 
be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain; for he is a minister of God, an avenger for wrath to him 
that doeth evil." (Ac 13 : 1 - 4 } 

That letter was sent to Christians in Rome. Its application was preeminently to that Roman authority 
under which they lived. It was the idealizing of that Roman authority. If in the exercise of authority the 
Roman power had violated the master principles here revealed, Paul would have been the first to dispute 
the Roman power. But this idealization of the Roman power showed that authority is ordained of God to 
punish evil-doers, and to reward the good. That was Paul’s recognition of the place of the authority of 
the Roman emperor at the moment. Recognizing that the power of the emperor, in the economy of God, 
was for the punishment of the evil-doer, and the reward of the good; he made his appeal to the emperor, 
and so to the principle of justice in the economy of God which was embodied in the person of the ruler. 
The action of Paul was at least entirely consistent with his philosophy in this letter to the Romans; and 
any who feel that his action was out of place, must at the same time criticize and condemn the 
philosophy revealed in that letter. 

But let us look at this in another way. This appeal meant Paul’s use of rightful means to avoid personal 
suffering. Using the words martyr and martyrdom in our common acceptation, rather than in the true 
sense of them, let us remember that the man who seeks martyrdom is never a martyr. The man who puts 
himself into the way of a sufferer, knows nothing of suffering. It is the business of the Christian man, 
when on the business of his King, to avoid, so far as he can, the pathway of pain, and not to seek it. 

There are people to-day who seem to imagine that they are never doing anything for God unless they are 
choosing the most distasteful line of action. It does not follow. If God’s way for a man is to walk a 
pathway that is distasteful, he must tramp it. But if God call him to walk in a path that is delightful, then 



he will walk that pathway with songs and gladness. We have no business to put ourselves in the way of 
suffering. Paul made his appeal to Caesar. He did not choose, and was not called upon to choose, in the 
service of his Master, and for the fulfilment of his puipose, to hand himself over to the folly and brutality 
of men who had lost their sense of justice. 

Once again, and perhaps this is the deepest note. In that appeal to Caesar I discover a representative act 
on behalf of others for all time; a revealing action on the part of the great pioneer missionary, the apostle 
to the Gentiles; the most illustrious exponent of the Christ in all the early centuries. His way was that of 
an attitude revealing for all time what the duty of the Christian man is; to be true to his Lord, to be true to 
his conscience, to be loyal to the powers that be; and to make his appeal to them where necessary, for 
protection, in order that he may continue his work in accordance with the will of his Lord. 

Finally let us observe the Roman estimate of the supreme matter in the whole difficulty. Festus had come 
into this strange Judean province to be procurator, and found it turbulent and restless; and one of the first 
cases he had to deal with was that of this man Paul, who had been for two years a prisoner. He began to 
try and find out all the particulars, and it was a little difficult to do it; but he came to this conclusion that 
the central thing in the whole difficulty was that of "One Jesus, who was dead," whom this man Paul 
declared to be alive. That was the root of the trouble. It was a fine appreciation of the actual fact of the 
situation. Festus had found out the very heart of the matter. That was the religious difficulty. Paul’s 
belief that this One Jesus was alive, had created his attitude toward Hebraism through all the years, 
which attitude had stirred up the animosity of the ritualists in the Jewish faith. The belief that he was 
alive had caused him to cast off the impedimenta of ritualism. He had no use for all the things which had 
been dear to him in the old days of his devout and austere Pharisaism, because Jesus was alive. He was 
not following him at a distance of a generation. It was not necessary to keep him in mind by the 
observance of any ritual, fast, or feast. He was alive, and he was with him; and so Paul had set aside 
circumcision, and all other things as unimportant, and not only unimportant, but dangerous, if men made 
them necessary to salvation. That was the religious difficulty at its very heart. 

But the persecuting priests were Sadducees, rationalists, who were against the doctrine of resurrection; 
and the Pharisees only held it intellectually, and did not believe in the actual fact. To Paul the 
resurrection of Jesus was an accomplishment; it was a fact, he was alive. His old Pharisaic theology had 
been touched with dynamic, and he no longer held the resurrection possible, he knew it accomplished. 
That was the theological difficulty. 

Was it not the personal secret also? If Paul had not believed that "One Jesus" was alive, then not a single 
chapter would have been written; and it was that conviction that Jesus was alive which created his 
passion for justice, and made him appeal to Rome rather than to Jerusalem. 

So the truth abides. Lift the resurrection out of this chapter, and out of this book, and out of the history of 
the centuries, and what remains? The Cross is left; but the Cross without the resurrection has no 
meaning, and no power. It is ordinary, tragic, every day a catastrophe, nothing else. To know the 
importance of the resurrection we turn to another familiar passage in Corinthians: "Christ crucified, to 
Greeks a stumbling-block, to Jews foolishness." He did not say, Christ crucified the power and the 
wisdom of God. He very carefully distinguished. Christ crucified is neither the power nor the wisdom of 
God, unless we add to it the words of the apostle, "It is Christ that died, yea, rather, that is risen again." 
The central verity of the Christian faith is the resurrection of the Lord. Take it away, and the Cross 
remains a tragedy, a catastrophe, a blunder in the universe, in view of the perfection of the life of the 
Man who died. But this "One Jesus," who was dead, is alive forevermore; and the real force of the 
Gospel of Christianity is the absolute certainty in the souls of men that he is alive. 

Acts 26:1 


Ac 26:1-32 



IN our last study we observed the surroundings in the midst of which this final address of Paul was 
delivered. Our attention must now be focussed upon the two men confronting each other; the one 
standing, a prisoner; and the other seated, in the dignity of his kingly office. Agrippa and Paul were face 
to face, the one a king, robed and enthroned; the other a prisoner, chained and arraigned; the one an 
expert in all the technicalities of the Hebrew economy, as the Rabbinical writers testify; the other a man 
equally expert in the same technicalities, but knowing the spiritual values and intentions thereof; the one 
given over to sin and impurity; the other glorying in deliverance from the dominion of sin; the one an 
enslaved king; the other an enthroned prisoner. The picture is full of light, life, colour, and arresting 
force. Agrippa having given Paul permission to speak, he made what Luke here terms his defence. The 
movement of the defence falls into three parts: first his address to Agrippa, in verses two and three; then 
his apologia, from verses four to twenty-three; and finally that wonderful closing appeal made to the man 
Agrippa, in forgetfulness of the purple of his royalty, and the dignity of his throne, in verses twenty-four 
to twenty-nine. 

Paul’s address was that of courteous introduction, recognizing Agrippa’s knowledge, and requesting that 
he should hear him in patience. 

What were the probable values of that method of address? First of all I seem to hear in it a genuine sigh 
of relief on the part of the apostle that he was to be heard by one who would at least be able technically 
to follow his argument. His plea for a patient hearing suggested his memory of former interruptions. It is 
well perhaps to be reminded that Agrippa granted him his patient hearing; but it is well also to notice that 
the address was never finished, for Festus interrupted him. Having followed the journeys of this man, 
having listened to his discourses, having observed his manner of life through this study of the book of 
the Acts of the Apostles, I believe that there was a deeper note in that introductory address. I think there 
was a stirring in his soul of that deeper passion from which he never escaped. Paul knew how the letter 
of the law had flamed into new light in the spiritual interpretation that had come to him by the way of the 
resurrection of his Lord. As he looked into the face of Agrippa, and knew him a magnificent man in 
many respects, of physical presence, of mental ability, expert as Paul said, and as Rabbinical writers 
agree, in all the technicalities of the Hebrew economy, I think he felt within him: Oh, that this man could 
only see these things as I have seen them through the light of the resurrection of the Lord. I think the 
passion for his saving possessed him as he asked Agrippa to hear him patiently. In that appeal to 
Agrippa, if that be the deepest sense of it, there is an interesting revelation of Paul’s personal conviction 
that the logic of "The Way" was irresistible. Was Paul right about that? The answer must be postponed to 
the end of the study. 

From that brief examination of the method of address we turn to the argument itself. Paul made no 
reference here to the charges which had been brought against him by his own countrymen. Probably they 
were not present, they had been excluded, as this was a court function, and not a trial. Festus, Agrippa, 
and Bernice, the chief magistrates, and the heads of the military department and their friends were there. 
It was a pagan assembly, designed for the entertainment of Agrippa and Bernice. Paul’s defence was of 
the nature of an explanation of the reason of the change of attitude and activity which had taken place in 
his own career. Agrippa said, "Thou art permitted to speak for thyself," and true to the lines suggested by 
the king, he spoke for himself; the whole address was experiential. It was infinitely more, in our ordinary 
use of the word, than experiential. Gathered round about this central personal experience are all the 
values of the Hebrew economy, and all the virtues of the Christian faith. Nevertheless in this defence 
Paul was himself central. Agrippa had said: "Thou art permitted to speak for thyself"; and for himself, 
and from himself, and of himself, Paul spoke. 

While all that is true, we might write across the whole of this defence: "Not I but Christ. I have been 
crucified ... nevertheless I live." The note was negative, but it was also positive. The Cross cancels the 
old ego, but it creates a new: "Christ liveth in me," therefore "I live," a definite personality with an 
experience resulting from all the facts of contact with Christ. The great value of this address is that it is a 
revelation of the relation between the truths of Christianity, and the triumphs it produces in the life. So 
his defence was an explanation of the reason of the change of attitude and activity in his own career. 



There are two ways in which the defence may be considered; it was a defence of "the Way" to a logical 
mind; and it was a declaration of "the Way" to a seeking spirit. The apostle had his eyes fixed upon 
Agrippa, and not on Agrippa only, but upon Bernice also, and upon Festus, and upon the heads of the 
military department, and upon the chief ministers. He included them all in the final burst of affectionate 
and passionate appeal. Perhaps his thoughts centring upon Agrippa, there were two purposes in his mind; 
first to convince this man, in a defence of "the Way" intended to capture the logical assent of an acute 
mind. But that was not all. It was moreover, the declaration of "the Way" to an enquiring spirit. He 
assumed — whether the assumption was justified or not 1 do not know, — that this man was an enquirer, 
not merely inquisitively curious, but sincerely wanting for once to hear what this thing really meant. 
These then were the two movements of the great apologist, a mental movement intended to compel 
logical acquiescence; and a spiritual movement intended to compel the will to yield obedience to the 
mental conviction. 

Let us observe in the first place how he pursued his defence of "the Way" to the logical mind. He began 
by asking Agrippa to remember his past. He said, "My manner of life from my youth up ... among mine 
own nation and at Jerusalem known all the Jews.” It is interesting to notice that he commenced with the 
period when he went up to Jerusalem, and sat at the feet of Gamaliel. He made no appeal to the Jew 
about that earlier period, that wonderfully formative period in Tarsus, when he was influenced inevitably 
by Hellenist teaching. That was not pertinent to his argument with Agrippa. A Jew "from my youth up," 
from that period when his parents, Hebrews both of them, sent him away from the influence of Tarsus, in 
order that he might be trained in Hebraism. 

Continuing, he said, "After the straitest sect of our religion 1 lived a Pharisee." There the emphasis was 
not upon the supernatural conviction of the Pharisee, but upon the narrowness of the Pharisee’s 
traditional interpretation of righteousness; being of "the straitest sect ... a Pharisee,” he had also been 
one in whose mind there burned the central hope of Judaism, the hope of a resurrection. He was a Jew, a 
traditional religionist, and yet one believing in the supernatural element in his own religion, looking for 
resurrection. Such was his past. 

The next phase was that in which he described to Agrippa his first contact with "the Way" of Jesus of 
Nazareth. The first picture had been that of himself as a young Jew, a Pharisee, having in his heart the 
great hope of immortality, of resurrection, of the fact of the spiritual; and now he told Agrippa that when 
he came into contact with "the Way" of Jesus of Nazareth, his attitude was that of mental antagonism, 
expressing itself in strenuous opposition. He declared his mental antagonism in the words, "I verily 
thought with myself, that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth"; and he 
was careful to make Agrippa see how definite his opposition was: 

"And this I also did in Jerusalem; and 1 both shut up many of the saints in prison, having received 
authority from the chief priests, and when they were put to death, I gave my vote against them. And 
punishing them oftentimes in all the synagogues, I strove to make them blaspheme; and being 
exceedingly mad against them, 1 persecuted them even unto foreign cities." 

That was the first effect produced upon this man by Jesus of Nazareth, by "the Way." 

All that led up to the simple and central story. He now told Agrippa how the crisis came which changed 
everything in his life. It came when he was on the way to Damascus, in strenuous opposition to Jesus, 
when he was persecuting even unto foreign cities those who named his name, or professed to believe him 
alive, whom he knew to be crucified. It came when he was sincere with a sincerity that had never been 
surpassed even in his Christian history, and when he was carrying out his sincere conviction, even 
against intellectual perplexity. 

He told how a light had shone about him brighter than the light of the sun; how a voice had spoken, 
entirely unknown to him, but compelling his attention because it was above the natural, and out of the 
ordinary; definite, positive, real. The discovery must have been so marvellous and startling to this man, 
that it is almost impossible to convey the idea of it. Suddenly a light, then a voice, and he found that it 



was the voice of Jesus; and in the words uttered there was no unkind accusation, no railing judgment 
against him. The most amazing and startling thing in the whole revelation to Paul was that Jesus had said 
that he had a purpose in apprehending him, and appearing to him. He declared that he would make him 
his pioneer messenger of this very fact of resurrection to all the Gentile peoples. 

Then said Paul to Agrippa: "I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision." Logically how could he be? 
That is what he desired to make plain to Agrippa. 

What was the issue? Passing over the experience of the long years he said: "For this cause the Jews 
seized me in the temple." The effect produced upon him was expressed in the words "I 
stand ... testifying." He then declared that his testimony was in harmony with the foretelling of 
prophets, and the teaching of Moses, that the Messiah must suffer; and that out of the resurrection light, 
had come the explanation of the ancient prophesying. 

Paul thus argued before Agrippa that his Christianity was the logical and necessary sequel to his past, 
because that which was the central hope of Hebraism had been fulfilled in One who demonstrated his 
Messiahship by his actual resurrection from among the dead. Here was no laboured argument, no attempt 
to define the doctrine of the resurrection, but rather an almost cold and dispassionate, clear and 
unyielding testimony, of a personal experience, the avowal of the fact that he had met the Jesus they had 
murdered, alive; and that he could do no other than follow his call. 

But now let us notice how all through, this address of Paul was not merely a defence of "the Way" for 
the logical mind; but the declaration of "the Way" for the enquiring spirit. The central fact creating the 
Gospel according to Paul was the risen, living, acting Jesus. Take him out of the address, and nothing is 
left; the address could not have been given, apart from him. The address could not have been given, apart 
from this man’s conviction that he was risen from the dead. If men are inclined intellectually to question 
the actual fact, at least this must be admitted, that this man believed it. Everything centred in his belief 
that Christ rose. That fact had created the crisis, revolutionizing his mental attitude, and causing his 
activity under the mastery of Jesus Christ. The conviction took possession of him, capturing him, 
compelling his loyalty, that Jesus, who had been executed as a felon, was alive, and at the heart of the 
universe, managing the affairs of men, apprehending him, and commissioning him to his work. 

The central fact of the Gospel according to this truth of the risen, living, acting Jesus, is the suffering 
Messiah of Moses and the prophets, seen in the light of resurrection. In other words, the Cross, 
interpreted by resurrection, is the Gospel, according to Paul. Not the Cross apart from resurrection. That 
were a martyrdom, that were a tragedy, that were a catastrophe, that were a reflection upon the goodness 
of God. Is it any wonder that this man, when writing one of his letters said that he, the Christ, was 
"horizoned as the Son of God ... by the resurrection of the dead"; or that Peter in his letter said, that 
they — the disciples — were born again "unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead?" By that resurrection all that had preceded in the ministry of Christ was transfigured and changed; 
everything became sharp, clear, and full of meaning. The Cross, interpreted by the resurrection, was the 
Gospel which Paul preached to Agrippa. 

In the address then there was a revelation of the human responsibility concerning the way of the Gospel, 
and of the Divine activity. The human responsibility was that of turning from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan to God. The Divine activity in response was remission of sins, and inheritance among 
the sanctified. The central impact of the whole message to the enquiring soul was created by the words: 
"Wherefore, oh king Agrippa," — he named him at this point — "I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision." Not the vision only, but obedience to it; not the light merely, but walking in it; not the 
evangel alone, but surrender to its claims; had produced the change in Paul. 

Then Festus interrupted him, and it was a perfectly natural interruption. If instead of observing Paul and 
Agrippa, we had been observing Festus we should understand this. Festus had listened to the past history 
of this man, to the strange things he had said about visions and revelations and voices and resurrection; 
until at last, unable to contain himself any longer he said, "with a loud voice, Paul, thou art mad; thy 



much learning doth turn thee to madness." To Festus what this man had said was the raving of an 
unbalanced mind; and yet it was a mind well-informed. 

Paul, thus interrupted, immediately gathered up everything into his final appeal. The argument passed 
out of sight, the defence was now certainly no more in his mind. He was seeking to gain Agrippa. He 
began by an oblique attack upon the citadel of his volition. It is oblique, because he spoke first to Festus: 

"1 am not mad, most excellent Festus, but speak forth words of truth and soberness. For the king knoweth 
of these things, unto whom also 1 speak freely; for I am persuaded that none of these things is hidden 
from him; for this hath not been done in a corner.” 

Then turning from the oblique method, to direct frontal attack upon the soul of the man, he first asked a 
question: "King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets?" Then came the affirmation: "I know that thou 
believest." Notice very carefully the meaning of that question and affirmation, taken in close 
relationship. To know the story of Jesus, and to believe the prophets, was to recognize the connection 
between the prophetic ministry of the Hebrew people, and the historic record of the work of Christ. It 
was Paul’s attempt to capture the will. He was attempting to do for Agrippa what he had been trying to 
lead Agrippa to do for himself. He had been showing Agrippa there was expectation in the Hebrew 
economy, and continuation and completion in the ministry of Jesus; and he now said in effect: Agrippa, 
you know the story of Jesus, you believe the prophets; put them together, find the logical conclusion, in 
order to come to volitional abandonment. 

What did Agrippa say? There are many questions which an expositor can ask, that he can never answer. 
At this point there is a greater diversity in the manuscripts than in the translations. I am rather interested 
to find that it is a little difficult to state what he did say. "Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
"With a very little wouldest thou persuade me to be a Christian.” "You are very easily persuading 
yourself that I am going to be a Christian." "A very little more, and you would make me a Christian.” All 
these renderings of Agrippa’s answer have been given. It is very interesting to study the different 
wording and tenses. The one thing that is certain is that for the moment he put aside the conviction and 
appeal, and ended the function, and chatted with Festus, Agrippa, and Bernice. We do not know how it 
ended at last, we cannot say. Our last consideration, however, is not of Agrippa, but of Paul. Here we 
have one of the greatest pictures in all his life. It was a moment of high inspiration, when the surging 
tides of the Christ life leapt forth from his heart, and flung themselves upon the soul of Agrippa: "1 
would to God, that whether with little or with much, not thou only," but Bernice, Festus, and these 
soldiers, and these magistrates, "all that hear me this day might become such as I am"; and then, with a 
fine touch of the very spirit of Christ, — "except these bonds." This does not need explanation. Notice 
the gracious assumption of superiority of condition. Agrippa was in the purple; Bernice was decked with 
her jewels; Festus was robed in scarlet; the soldiers and magistrates were seen in their dignities; the 
lictors were observing and listening. Paul was a prisoner in chains, in bonds; he was to be sent to Rome, 
perhaps to death. Yet, he said, I would to God you could be such as I am. Such was his desire for the 
brilliant and yet despairing crowd. And mark the tenderness of the man: Agrippa, I fain would give thee 
my soul liberty, but not my bodily bonds; I would give thee all the privileges, but none of the burdens. 
Three and thirty years earlier, this man had been as sincere as he was — when he faced Agrippa. Of that 
past he had said, "I verily thought with myself, that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth." Mark carefully the difference in the man. It was a difference of tone, of temper, and 
of spirit. Thirty years ago his sincerity would allow him to cast his vote for the death of men and women; 
and made him persecute them even to other cities. To-day he would die to save Agrippa, but he would 
not put his chains upon Agrippa. That is Christianity. Magnify it, multiply it, apply it. The sincerity that 
persecutes is not Christian. The sincerity that dies to deliver, but will not impose a chain, is Christianity. 

Acts 27:1 


Ac 27:1-28:15 



THE words of Luke in the fourteenth verse of chapter twenty-eight, "So we came to Rome" indicate the 
value for us of this long section of the book. A grouping of brief statements scattered over ten chapters 
will help us to gather up the story which ends at this point. "1 must also see Rome." {Ac 19.-21 } "So must 
thou bear witness also at Rome.” {Ac23.-11 } "Unto Caesar shalt thou go.” {Ac25:12} "Thou must stand before 
Caesar." {Ac 27 : 24 } "So we came to Rome." {Ac 28 : 14 } 

The first of these words was spoken by the apostle himself in Ephesus, just before the uproar. They were 
words expressive of the passion of this man’s heart as a missionary of Christ. "1 must also see Rome." He 
knew that Rome stood at the strategic centre of the world. He knew how her highways ran out through 
all the known world, and he coveted that centre as a base of operations for Christian service. 

Then in the lonely night, in Jerusalem, after the scourging and the buffeting and the bruising, into the 
quietness of the cell the Lord had come, and had spoken to his servant, saying, "So must thou bear 
witness also at Rome." 

Later there had been definite if unconscious cooperation with the desire of the apostle, and the will of the 
Lord, when the Roman governor, Lestus, had said, "Unto Caesar shalt thou go." That word was spoken 
in Caesarea. 

The next word had been spoken by the angel visitor; when, in the midst of the sea, in the midst of the 
storm and tempest, and the stress and strain, he had said, "Thou must stand before Caesar." 

The last word was that of Luke, the companion of the perilous voyage and journey, "So we came to 
Rome." The "So" of Luke covers the whole story, even though it had immediate reference to the voyage 
and journey. 

This voyage and journey occupied, as we find by observing the time notes of the story, about six months. 
Lewin, who has attempted to date these stories, declares that Paul left Caesarea in August A.D. 60, and 
that they were shipwrecked at the beginning of November. That is indicated by the fact that they were 
three months on the island of Melita, that they sailed again after the three months’ stay there at the 
beginning of Lebruary A.D. 61, and arrived in Rome about the first day of March. This story is full of 
interest geographically and nautically, revealing a most intimate and accurate acquaintance with the 
methods of navigation at that time. The main interest for us, however, centres in Paul himself. Let us 
then glance briefly at the incidents of the voyage; in order that we may gather up some of the lessons 
which the whole story teaches. 

We observe first that on this voyage and journey Paul had as close companions two, namely Luke and 
Aristarchus. There is perhaps a speculative and yet very interesting line of study, that namely of 
following these men of the early days, who cross the pathway of the reader now and then, in association 
with more prominent figures. Aristarchus first appeared in the nineteenth chapter, where this whole 
movement toward Rome began. Almost immediately after the apostle had said, "I must also see Rome," 
Aristarchus is seen as one of his travelling companions. When in the uproar at Ephesus they were unable 
to find Paul, they arrested Gaius and Aristarchus. Then we find that Paul returned from Europe to Asia, 
accompanied by Aristarchus, who had preceded him there, and then returned to meet Paul. Here we find 
that he was a Macedonian of Thessalonica, in all probability he was a convert of an earlier ministry of 
the apostle. We now know that he went with him all the way to Rome, and certainly remained with him 
throughout the period of his imprisonment there; for in the Colossian letter, and in the letter to Philemon 
he is referred to as being in company with the apostle, with others. So when we watch the apostle in the 
midst of tempest and tumults, we must remember that he had with him two men, dear to his heart, of one 
mind with himself in the purpose and passion of his life and ministry. 

The first incident to note is that of Paul tarrying for a few hours at Sidon among friends, when the ship 
made its first call. Imagine the refreshment and quiet of those hours. Then the ship took its way, and 
arrived at its destination, and the passengers were transferred into another boat. 



Paul then warned those in charge — himself a prisoner in charge of a centurion — of the danger of the 
proposed voyage. 


In the midst of the storm itself, he gently reproved those men that they had not listened to him, and then 
spoke the word of good cheer and of courage, so making in the midst of the storm, and in the listening 
ear of these men, the Roman centurion, the soldiers, the master of the vessel, and the whole of that 
company of nearly three hundred souls, a good confession of faith. "I believe God," he said, and 
therefore this thing must be as he has said to me. 

Then, — when presently the vessel was anchored, four anchors being cast out of the stern, and the 
soldiers wished and prayed for the day, as the ship was near to the land, — mark the apostle’s action. He 
had observed that by stealth the soldiers were attempting to escape; he knew the danger, and so 
immediately interfered. He had said he believed in God, and was perfectly sure no harm could happen to 
them, and that they would be saved; but he was very careful to prevent the soldiers escaping. His courage 
was proved by his caution. There is also a revelation of a sanctified sanity in his appeal to these men to 
take food. For fourteen days they had fasted, and he set the example himself by beginning to eat. With 
the ship threatening to break up, tossed and heaved about, they took food, and were filled with good 
cheer. 

The next incident is that of Paul himself on the island of Melita. There is a subject for an artist, Paul 
gathering sticks to light a fire. That is apostolic in the finest sense of the word. The viper fastened upon 
him, and the amazed barbarians imagined first of all, that justice was dogging him, and he would die; but 
when the viper was shaken off, and the man was unharmed, then they said he was a god. 

Then we see Paul in the house of Publius, healing his father; and exercising a healing ministry for all 
who were brought to him. The story is told in a sentence, but what a picture there is here of the power of 
Christ in healing, operating through this man. There are many things suggested in the story. There is not 
a word recorded here of his preaching of the Gospel. Of course the argument of silence is dangerous. 
Undoubtedly he did preach; but it was a ministry of healing. The man who wrote the story was himself a 
physician. 

The journey was resumed, and Paul does not appear again until forty miles from Rome, or perhaps three 
and thirty miles, there at the Three Taverns, where he me? the little company coming out from the City. 
In the sixteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, we probably have the names of some of those of 
that company. It was a great meeting, and Paul thanked God, and took courage. Such are the incidents. 

Surveying the scene I am first, and perhaps supremely impressed with the contrasts that run through the 
whole story. On the one hand there were difficulties and dangers all the way. It does seem, as we read 
this story, as though all forces were combined to hinder this man, and to prevent his arrival at Rome. If it 
were possible to read the story without knowing the things that had preceded it, without knowing what 
the end was, in the process of our reading we should say again and again, This man will never see Rome. 
Or if, on the other hand, recognizing the truth about this man, we read the story, we could almost 
interpret it by the book of Job, in imagining that the arch-enemy of mankind himself had somehow 
gained possession of all storms and tempests, and let them loose upon this ship. For instance, in that 
story of the girding of the ship, the technical expression is that they f rapped the ship together; a term 
never used except when a ship was imminently in danger of falling to pieces, when men pass great 
hawsers round her. That was a most perilous hour. We see how tremendous was the storm, and how 
terrific the elemental forces that seemed to be let loose against that ship. All forces seemed to combine to 
make it impossible for this man to reach Rome. And yet this is not the principal impression produced 
upon the mind as we read the story. It is that of sure, if slow progress; and in the midst of all the storms, 
and tempest, and all the difficulties, and buffeting, and darkness, and hopelessness, a man is seen, 
conducted, cared for, and comforted; until at last, his companion, writing the story at the close, said, "So 
we came to Rome," "So," by these very things, by these storms, and shipwrecks, and all this darkness, 
and by these difficulties, "So we came to Rome." 



Again looking at the story, mark the recurring hopelessness of situations, and that not once or twice, but 
over and over again. Humanly speaking the situation was entirely hopeless. Over against that, mark the 
unvarying hopefulness of Paul. There was never an hour in which he became despondent; never a 
situation in which he lost heart. 

There is another way of looking at the contrast. I see the repeated perils resulting from the excitement 
and the folly of men; but I also see the persistent sanity and strength of Paul. 

We want to discover the secret of the quietness, the strength, and the optimism of this man; for here, 
wherever we find the storm at its worst, we find the man at his calmest. What was the secret of it all; for 
the story is a parable. It is this, "The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him." As we look at this 
picture, or this series of pictures, for the changes are very remarkable, we notice all the way through, that 
this man was a man who was in personal fellowship with the Lord. On this voyage the Lord did not 
appear to him. There was one hour when, in the stress and strain of the tempest, amid the howling of 
Euraquilo, when waves were tossing the ship, an angel came and spoke to him in the night; but the Lord 
did not appear. Yet all the way through this man was in fellowship with his Lord. Remember what 
happened during the forty days, between our Lord’s resurrection and ascension. What was he doing? He 
was always vanishing. Into the upper room he came, no door was unlocked. Why did he come? To 
vanish. He walked to Emmaus with two men. Why did he walk with them, and talk with them, and enter 
with them, and break the bread with them; for they never knew him until he broke the bread? To vanish. 
In other words he accustomed them to the vanishing, and to the fact that he was always there, though 
they could not always see him. The last thing said about this matter in the beginning of the Acts of the 
Apostles is this, not that he vanished, but that he went out of sight. The secret of it all is that these men 
knew him nigh at hand, though they could not see him. The new spiritual sense was a more real and 
definite thing to them than the old sensual sense could be. Here is the secret. Here was a man on two 
ships, one after the other, in storms, in stress and danger, with howling winds and creaking timbers and 
rending ropes and buffeting waves. Why was he quiet? Because the Lord was with him, and he knew it. 

But there is another element in it. Not only this personal fellowship, but the fact that he knew his Lord’s 
purpose. "The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him." He had told him, "So must thou bear 
witness also at Rome." When the next peril came he always measured it against the power of the Lord. 

He said, "1 must also see Rome." Paul will never get to Rome! These foolish men are fascinated, and 
mistaken by reason of this soft south wind, and they are going, though they ought not! It is a mistake, 
they will be wrecked! Paul would have stopped them. But when they persisted, he knew that the One 
who was with him had said that he must go to Rome, and though all tempests broke upon the ship, he 
knew he would reach Rome. He knew the secret of the Lord. Talking along that line to a friend who was 
not a professing Christian, he said, "Well, then, there is no credit at all, after that man knew the secret; 
and if he knew what would happen ahead, there was no credit in being quiet." Quite true. There was no 
credit to Paul; and Paul would have been the first to say so. But the fact remains that this man was 
perfectly calm with his Lord, perfectly conscious of his purpose, perfectly confident in his power; and 
that kept him calm in all the stress and strain. 

Mark the activity of the Lord. No Christian man or woman of spiritual understanding, reading this story, 
can talk about coincidences, happenings. We cannot read the story without seeing this living Lord 
Himself presiding over everything. Mark his activity on behalf of his servant. The central figure 
throughout is Paul. Paul is the respected prisoner. Paul is the honoured castaway on the island. Paul is 
the much-loved friend. Everything is in his favour. A viper fastening on his hand is made the method by 
which the barbarians are brought to a new respect and a new willingness to listen to him. All this resulted 
from the presidency of the Lord and Master himself. All was by the overruling of Christ. 

1 like to read this story again and again, and to listen to the whistling winds and the straining ropes, and 
to feel the buffeting of the waves, and to see danger on danger threatening to engulf the ship; and then to 
read at the end that wonderfully quiet calm statement, "So we came to Rome." This story is all 
condensed in Psalm 107, which declares that God creates the storm, and the calm. The psalmist sang at 
last, "So he bringeth them unto the haven of their desire." And Luke wrote, "So we came to Rome." 



What are the things of importance here for us? First that we have a destination, Rome. We may have to 
change the spelling of the word, and may have to change the geographical location of the destination; but 
we. must be sure of the place to which God has appointed us. Not heaven. Do not spiritualize this story 
and spoil it. This is not the assurance that we shall get to heaven some day. This is a destination on earth, 
a place of service in this world, a great conviction in the soul that the Lord says, "That is the place of thy 
service." A good many may say, "That is our difficulty. We are not sure of our destination." Then wait 
on the Lord. But when once the destination is marked and seen, then although the way there may be 
through storms and by devious ways, we shall reach it. Get the map, and mark the way Paul went to 
Rome from Caesarea. It is most accurately described in this chapter. It was not a straight way. By 
devious ways he came to Rome; through storms, but in the atmosphere of an abiding calm; all the way 
communicating help to other people. 

Then we have the account of the arrival, in spite of all obstacles, through loyalty and faith, and in 
quietness; and the issue is declared. Put together the end of this story in the book of the Acts, and the end 
of the psalm paragraph; "Paul ... thanked God and took courage"; "Oh that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness!" When we are in the place of his appointment, if we will only look back, we shall see 
by storms and stress and strain, and through devious paths he led us. Have we forgotten to praise him? 
"Oh that men would praise the Lord!" Some may not yet be there, but in the midst of the buffeting still. 
Then let them rest assured that, 

"No water can swallow the ship where lies 

The Master of ocean and earth and skies." 

If he have called us to Rome to witness, we must come there. So let there be a song in the heart, and light 
on the pathway; and as we journey by devious ways, through stress and strain, let us help the soldiers 
and the sailors and the sick folk, and every one who crosses our pathway; for on the way to destination 
there are great opportunities of service. 

Acts 28:16 

Ac 28:16-31 

THIS paragraph constitutes the last page of the first chapter of the history of the Christian Church. In the 
course of our study of this book we have followed the story of about a human generation. According to 
the plan of the risen Lord, we have been following the witnesses in their work in Jerusalem, in Judaea, in 
Samaria, and to the uttermost parts of the earth. Luke tells the story of the movement from Jerusalem to 
Rome, and there he ends; but the end is full of suggestiveness and value. The book is an unfinished 
fragment, and incomplete. The very first words of the book suggest our need of the knowledge of 
another book, if we are to understand it. Certain facts are referred to, and are taken for granted, of which 
we know nothing apart from the Gospel story. 

Now having followed this movement, having watched the Church witnessing in Jerusalem, seen its 
failure there as well as its victory; and having followed this wonderful servant of God, this great pioneer 
missionary on his journeyings, through perils often; we at last find ourselves with him in Rome. Now we 
feel that we should like to settle down to a new chapter; we have shared this man’s passionate desire to 
reach Rome, imperial mistress of the world’s cities, seated upon her seven hills, from whence the 
highways run out through all the earth; now let us see how things developed. But the book is over, and 
there is no further record. Why not? Because more was unnecessary. The same story will be repeated in 
every decade, in every century, in each millennium, until the Lord shall come; and to write the whole 
history was unnecessary. Enough was written, to reveal the secrets of power, to bring into the light the 
perpetual perils threatening the Church, to indicate directions, and to provide all that was necessary for 
the Church to fulfil its mission until the consummation of the age. 



But this last page is full of interest, because we arrive at Rome. Paul arrived there in the days when she 
was under an imperial despotism. The golden days of the Republic had passed away. Gradually the 
dictators had usurped the power of the people, and at that moment the city of Rome, and the Empire, 
were under the despotism of an emperor, and of all the emperors perhaps in some senses the worst. 

These were the days of Nero. When Paul arrived in Rome, Nero would not be more than twenty-five 
years of age; but already his hands were red with the blood of murder. His mother, Agrippina, had been 
murdered about a year before Paul’s arrival; and in all probability, though this cannot be stated with as 
much certainty, Octavia his wife was also already murdered. Nero occupied the throne of the Caesars; 
cruel, lascivious, weak. 

Paul did not see Rome as Rome is seen to-day. When he arrived, the central architectural wonder was not 
St. Peter’s. When he arrived the Colosseum was not there. Upon the Capitol was the temple of Jupiter, 
and the great Citadel; and on the Palatine the three houses respectively of Augustus, Tiberius, and 
Caligula, which had been joined together, until they were then united as the palace of Caesar. Passing 
into Rome, one of the things most conspicuous to the eye of the apostle would be a temple to Mars, 
reminding all those arriving in the city, of the fact that the strength of the empire was based upon her 
warlike character. 

Rome at that time was the very centre of paganism. There is a brief sentence, and yet full of 
suggestiveness in Conybeare and Howson’s account of Paul’s journey, in which it is said: 

"Rome was like London with all its miseries, vices, 
and follies exaggerated; and without Christianity." 

What then of the people in Rome? One has to draw an average among conflicting statements concerning 
the population; but we may safely say that within the circuit of twelve miles, all included within Rome 
proper, there were resident, when Paul arrived, two million people. One million of these were slaves. 
Those are approximate figures, but it is accurate to say that about half the population of Rome were 
slaves. Of the one million citizens, there were about seven hundred senators; a thousand had been the 
number, but their number was gradually decreased as the power of the emperor increased. There were 
about ten thousand knights, mostly occupying the public positions in Rome; and about fifteen thousand 
soldiers. The vast majority of the remainder of the citizens were paupers. The wealth of Rome was 
massed in the possession of a very few. This great multitude of pauper citizens were proud of their 
citizenship, and held the slaves beneath them in supreme contempt. One of the tourists of the time 
declares that they had but two cries, one was "Bread!" and the other was "The Circus!" Thousands of 
these pauper citizens had no home of their own. Managing somehow to obtain the bread that satisfied the 
hunger of the day, crowding to the circuses at night, watching the gladiatorial combats, they were living 
upon bread and excitement. Thousands of them slept at night upon the parapets, and in public places of 
the city. 

Then think of the million slaves, and remember that these conditions were so different from ours to-day. 
All the professional men, manufacturers, and trades-people were slaves. These pauper citizens held 
themselves aloof from those beneath them in the pride of their citizenship, and they disdained to touch, 
not merely a trade, but also a profession. Slaves were ground under the cruel heel of oppression: so much 
the property of their masters that these masters could take their life without any protest. 

"On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell; 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.” 

"In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 

The Roman noble lay; 

He drove abroad in furious guise 
Along the Appian Way." 



"He made a feast, drank fierce and fast. 

And crowned his hair with flowers 
No easier and no quicker passed 
The impracticable hours." 

Into that great centre, where ancient paganism was seen in its ultimate results, on the very verge of a 
break-up, and yet full of an amazing, an awful, and a world-wide power, at last passed Paul, the apostle 
of Jesus. 

When in Rome it was my privilege to listen to some lectures by Dr. J. Gordon Gray, on the Footsteps of 
Paul in Rome; and under his direction to see some of the places which almost surely were the haunts of 
Paul. He told us of a bronze medallion of the second century, preserved to-day in the Vatican Library, 
having upon it portraits of Peter and Paul. It is quite true that these may not be accurate representations, 
but all subsequent art, whether in sculpture, or in painting, has taken this medallion as being so. Dr. 
Gordon Gray believes that we have in that medallion a true representation of their appearance. This is his 
description of Paul: 

"Paul is the man of deep thought, wiry in form, slightly bald, with beard long and pointed. The 
expression of the face is calm, even benevolent, not without a touch of sadness. His countenance has an 
air of refinement, which is by no means belied by the fact of his having wrought with his hands to 
minister to his necessities. The impression thus taken from that bronze plate enables us to picture him as 
he taught in his hired dwelling." 

Paul, at the time, was about sixty years of age, and writing of himself soon after he described himself as 
"such an one as Paul the aged." He was prematurely aged by all the toil and the suffering of the thirty 
years in which he had been a follower and a disciple and an apostle of Jesus Christ. 

His first activity on arrival in Rome was that of calling together his own people; for he could not, as his 
custom had been in other cities, go to them, for he was a prisoner, chained to a soldier. Nevertheless he 
was most considerately treated during the first imprisonment. The first meeting was by invitation. He 
claimed, in the presence of those of the Jewish synagogue in Rome, that he was wearing the chain, 
"because of the hope of Israel." They said, they had no letters blaming him, but they knew about this 
sect, that it was everywhere spoken against. The opinion that they held of the sect was that it was a break 
with Judaism. There is nothing more interesting in all the addresses and the writings of Paul than his 
constant effort to show that Christianity was not a break with Judaism, but its fulfilment. For the hope of 
Israel, for that which had been the central hope of their religion in bygone days, for that imperishable 
hope that had been at the heart of all their history, for that he wore the chain. 

This first meeting was followed by a more formal assembly. We have no detailed account of Paul’s 
discourse, but Luke has given us the theme of it. He talked from morning till evening to these men of 
two things. First, "testifying the Kingdom of God." That was the rock foundation of the Hebrew 
economy. Notice the fine and wonderful art with which this man in Rome, among the Hebrews, pleaded 
the cause of his Master. He began by testifying the Kingdom of God; the Theocracy. That is what the 
Hebrew people were, in the purpose of God. In that they made their boast. He testified to that, showing 
first how he had not departed from the foundation position of the Hebrew people. Then secondly, he 
persuaded them, arguing with them "concerning Jesus," from their own writings, from Moses, and all the 
prophets. The picture ends sadly; it is one of division. Some believed, and some disbelieved; they were 
not able to come to any decision. They departed, after Paul had spoken his final word. 

This whole book of the Acts is the story of God’s final striving with the Hebrew people. In the life of our 
Lord he came first to the Hebrew, the Jew. He said upon one occasion to a woman who asked his help, 

"It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and cast it to the dogs." That little incidental word revealed 
the fact that he came first to the Hebrew people. They rejected him. They had their new opportunity 
beyond his rejection at Pentecost, and yet another in that period in which this man had stood in 



Jerusalem. Jerusalem finally rejected Christ when it rejected Paul. After that Paul strove to reach them in 
every city. He went first to the synagogue, first to the Hebrew. The word of Paul in Rome was the final 
word. Ere very many years had gone, after a period of oppression, tyranny, and suffering, the Roman 
eagles were carried through Jerusalem, and the nation was swept out. It was the occasion of the last and 
solemn abandonment of the people, this word spoken by Paul to the Hebrew rulers in that city of Rome, 
the central city of the world. 

The words he quoted were words which had been spoken to Isaiah in that great vision, the record of 
which we have in the sixth chapter, when his whole ministry was changed. Our Lord quoted these very 
words in the thirteenth chapter of Matthew, in the course of the parables of the Kingdom. When he was 
showing why the Kingdom was to be taken from the Jewish people, he quoted the same words. John also 
quoted exactly the same word in the twelfth chapter of his Gospel, where he was giving the last things in 
the presentation of the Kingdom to Israel. Mark these occurrences of these words in the Bible: Isaiah, 
Jesus, John, and Paul. If we say that Paul quoted them from Isaiah, we shall say that which is correct, but 
do not forget that they were not the words of Isaiah, but the words of Jehovah spoken to Isaiah about 
these people. The declaration is that they themselves had closed their eyes, because they would not see; 
and therefore God had made them blind; that they themselves had hardened their heart, because they 
would not yield; and therefore God handed them over to their own hardness of heart. But it is interesting 
and solemn to remember that here in Rome, the city to whose yoke the Hebrew people had bowed the 
neck anew, in order to encompass the death of Christ, Paul’s final word of excommunication was 
spoken. 

So we pass to that which is in some senses the most interesting part of this final page, the last two verses. 
There were two years, of which we only know what these two verses reveal, and what is found in the 
letters to the Philippians, the Colossians, the Ephesians, and Philemon; for those four letters were written 
undoubtedly, during this first imprisonment, and not during the second. 

There is a difference between the "lodging" of verse twenty-three, and the "hired dwelling" of verse 
thirty. First he was in a lodging, possibly the guest of some friend, his soldier guardian still by his side. It 
was in a lodging where he received the Jews; but after that he turned to the Gentiles, he was for two 
years in his own hired dwelling. He was a prisoner, and a prisoner of Rome, waiting the pleasure of the 
emperor. At any hour it might be that he would be called to appear before the emperor to whom he had 
appealed. Consequently he was in Rome at the charges of Rome. But in order that he might do his 
Christian work in Rome, he hired his dwelling. Independent of the patronage of Rome must the apostle 
be, if he would deliver the Gospel to Rome. There came an hour when a Roman emperor espoused the 
cause of Christianity, when he provided the house in which there should be the Christian worship of 
God, when he became a patron of the Christian Church. That was the darkest and most disastrous hour 
that ever came to that Church. When the emperor provides the house, he will dictate the message. When 
the secular power governs the affairs of the Church, the word "Church" will be employed, in order to 
meet the requirement of the secular power. Simple and yet sublime is the graphic word of the last picture 
in the Acts of the Apostles, that a prisoner of Rome, at the charges of Rome, will yet for the doing of 
Christian work in Rome, hire his dwelling. 

There he kept open house, "receiving all that came to him." Undoubtedly many patrician Romans went 
in those two years into the dwelling of that strange and wonderful Hebrew Christian, and listened to him. 
We shall find in his letters references to nobles in Rome, who had passed under the influence of the 
Gospel. But there came to him, visiting him, abiding with him, a little band of faithful souls, referred to 
in his letters as coming to him in Rome. Luke and Aristarchus had accompanied him, and remained with 
him. Tychieus was there for a while, but was presently sent away with a letter to Ephesus. Timothy also 
was there for part of the time. Epaphrodittts came to see him from Philippi, bringing with him the gifts of 
the Church there. Onesimus, the runaway slave, found his way into the dwelling of the apostle, and was 
brought under the spell of the Gospel, and to Christ, until he served with IQVC this man in his 
imprisonment. Mark too, from whom he had parted once in anger, also was there for part of the time, and 
one called Jesus, or Justus, a disciple of Epaphras. Then Epaphras, whose portrait Paul had drawn in his 
letters, and who stands upon the page of the New Testament as one of the most wonderful saints of the 



whole period, "one of you," who agonized in prayer that the Colossians might "stand perfect and 
complete in all the will of God," he too came to Rome. During those days also Demas was with him. 

That group of faithful souls went to that open house, were taught by the great apostle, inspired for new 
work, and sent out upon new missions. 

Two words tell the method of Paul. The first is "preaching," and the word is not euciggellidzo, the 
preaching of the Gospel, but kerusso , the proclamation of the herald, "preaching the Kingdom." That 
picture of Rome is still in our minds, Rome, mistress of the world, with Nero as the central figure. But 
there was another man in Rome, proclaiming the Kingdom of God. The other word is "teaching" — and 
it is literally discipling — "the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ." For the Romans, for all visitors 
outside the Christian faith and economy, there was the proclamation of the Kingdom of God; but for the 
disciples, there was the teaching of the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ. 

That is all that Luke has recorded. But during that period Paul wrote some letters: the Philippian letter, 
the Ephesian letter, the Colossian letter; and the half page letter to Philemon. Measure the teaching given 
to the disciples by these letters, then we shall know some of the things he taught concerning Christ 
during those two years. Christ the well-spring of joy, as in the Philippian letter; Christ in all the glory of 
essential Deity embodied, as in the Colossian letter; Christ filling his Church, and making it the medium 
of manifestation in unending ages, as in the Ephesian letter; Christ taking Onesimus back to his master, 
making his master receive him no longer as a slave, but as a brother. "Teaching the things concerning the 
Lord Jesus Christ." 

The last word here is, "none forbidding him," akolutos. Our translation is I think a little weak. 

Sometimes we translate all the fire, and passion, and dynamite out of a word. The last word is 
"unhindered." But Paul is in prison? Unhindered. But Nero is on the throne? Unhindered. That is the last 
word, flaming in light, thrilling in power, telling the secret of the new force right at the heart of the 
world, at its strategic centre. Only one man, mean and contemptible of bodily presence, if we are to 
believe his own description, but that man unhindered. That last picture of Paul in Rome is full of value. 

What must be the deepest note of the Christian witness to the cities of to-day? The Kingdom of God, not 
the caprice of a king, nor the decision of a parliament, not the will of the people, which may be as 
mistaken as the caprice of a king. We stand not for monarchy, or democracy; but for Theocracy, for the 
Kingdom of God, for the government of God, for the fact that he is King of the kings, for the fact that his 
law must be the criterion by which all human laws are measured, for the fact that only as his will is done 
can the people enter into the heritage of their own life. The Kingdom of God was the deepest note of the 
witness of the one man in Rome; and must be the deepest note of the witness of the Church in every city. 

But not that alone. Also "teaching the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ.” That is to say, that the 
Kingdom of God must be interpreted by the Lord Jesus Christ, he himself being an interpretation of the 
King. We know God as King if we know Jesus. He himself was also the interpretation of life in the 
Kingdom, for he was subject to the will of God in all the mystery of his human life. So that in this Lord 
Jesus Christ we have the unveiling of the King who is over the Kingdom; and of the men who are in the 
Kingdom, when they realize the meaning thereof. 

Yet the central word is neither that of this interpretation of the unveiled King, nor this revelation of the 
subjects of the Kingdom. The central word is that of the mystery of the Cross whereby the rebel may be 
made nigh again, and the chaos may give place to cosmos, and all the weariness and wounding and woe 
may give place to rest and healing and happiness. Where the Christian witness is true to this Kingdom 
and to this interpretation, the issue is that the witness is unhindered; in spite of emperors, enemies, 
prisons, and chains. "The word of God is not bound," and whatever may be the massed forces against its 
testimony, it is they which must crumble and pass and perish, as did Rome and Nero, and not this word 
of the testimony. May it be ours to be true to that testimony in life and speech, to the glory of his name. 
In proportion as we are so, the one word forever describing the Church will be the word with which this 
book ends, unhindered! 



Romans 1:1 


INTRODUCTION Ro 1:1 5 

The introductory section of the letter to the Romans is full of personal allusion and revelation, but through 
all, the glory of the theme filling the mind of the writer is clearly manifest. 

While Paul introduced himself in the most distinct language, his purpose in doing so was that of declaring 
his relation to the Gospel. While he spoke with tenderness of those to whom he wrote, the master passion 
in his letter was that of their spiritual welfare. From the beginning it is evident that he was conscious of 
two facts; that he stood between the super-abounding grace of God, as supplied through the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the overwhelming need of the world; and that he and all saints are responsible channels of 
communication between that grace and that need. 

His introduction falls into three main parts; the first being the address in which writer and readers were 
introduced to each other; the second being a paragraph in which he declared his personal interest in them, 
although he had never seen them; while in the third he revealed the reason of his writing. 

I. THE ADDRESS Ro 1:1 -7 

In all inspired writings the personality of the human agent is clearly stamped upon the page. This is 
peculiarly true in the case of Paul. The massiveness and activity of his mind are clearly seen in this 
opening paragraph, which as a matter of fact consists of but one principal sentence. From the word "Paul" 
to that which is immediately connected with it, "to all that are in Rome," is a great distance; and the 
ground covered in the matter of spiritual suggestion is even greater than the space occupied by the actual 
words. 

The address consists of the introduction of the writer; a parenthesis concerning the Gospel; and the 
naming and saluting of the readers. 

i. THE WRITER Ro 1:1-6 

Paul introduced himself by name, and described himself as the "bond-servant of Jesus Christ"; carefully 
affirming his authority by referring to his office as that of a "called ... apostle," "separated unto the 
Gospel of God.” 

Parenthesis Ro 1:2-4 

His reference to the Gospel of God was the occasion of a statement concerning the One of whom, and of 
Whose work, the Gospel is the proclamation. In that statement the apostle indicated the relation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ to prophecy and to history. The Gospel which had been promised through the prophets 
in the Scriptures was concerning the Son. The double fact of history concerning his personality was that 
first of his actual humanity, he "was born of the seed of David according to the flesh"; and secondly, of 
his Deity, "declared the Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection of 
the dead." The apostle finally named this Person as "Jesus Christ our Lord"; and affirmed that the 
evidence that he was alive and active, was found in that through him, the apostles had received grace, 
which is the medium of salvation; and apostleship, which is the authority of service. 

ii. THE READERS Ro 1:7 

He addressed himself to the "beloved of God" in Rome, who were "called saints." By bringing the first 
and seventh verses together, which is their true relation, we discover the key to the letter; the called 
apostle wrote to the called saints. In this fact a principle of interpretation in the case of the whole letter is 
revealed. It is not a tract for the unsaved, but a treatise for the saved. The argument of the apostle makes it 
evident that salvation does not depend upon an understanding of the doctrines of grace, but on belief on 



the Lord Jesus Christ. It is necessary however that those who by such faith have entered into life, should, 
in order that their testimony to others may be clear and victorious, understand these doctrines. The 
elaborate and exhaustive treatment of this letter is intended for the instruction of the saints. 

Romans 1:14 

II. PERSONAL INTEREST Ro 1:8-13 

His reference to his readers led the apostle to words concerning them, and his relation to them, full of 
personal interest. His threefold attitude toward them is revealed in the key sentences of this paragraph. It 
was that of thankfulness, of prayer, and of desire. 

That the Church of Rome was victorious in its Christian life is evidenced by the fact that the apostle 
spoke of its faith as proclaimed throughout the whole world. In that sentence, moreover, we have a 
revelation of a mental attitude full of suggestiveness. This man was a Roman citizen, and he knew how 
the eyes of the world were upon Rome, and therefore how testimony borne there must inevitably exert its 
influence over the widest area. 

All that he had heard of the disciples in Rome had filled him with thankfulness, and with earnest desire 
that they might fulfill their responsibility. He had served them unceasingly by prayer, although he had 
never seen them. His praying had been particular and definite along one line at least, that of his desire to 
visit the imperial city. That desire was not created by a passion for pleasure, nor was it promoted by the 
curiosity of the student. He knew that Rome was the centre of the world-movements of his time, and 
consequently a strategic centre from which to carry the Gospel message to the most distant places. His 
desire to come to them was that there might be mutual strengthening in all fitness for the service of the 
Lord. He would fain impart to them some spiritual gift, and receive from them the enrichment and 
comfort of his own ministry. 

III. THE REASON OF THE LETTER Ro 1:14,15 

In stating the reason of his letter the apostle wrote those ever-memorable and illuminative words which 
declared him to be a "debtor both to Greeks and to Barbarians, both to the wise and to the foolish." In the 
light of what he had said concerning the double issue of his coming to Rome, that of giving and 
receiving, there is clear explanation of what he meant by being debtor. He considered that the Gospel 
which had made him, and those to whom he wrote what they were, was a deposit which he held in trust 
for all such as were in the same conditions of need. The gift bestowed upon him was also intended for 
the Greeks and the Barbarians, for the wise and the foolish. He looked upon all these as being his 
creditors. So long as they were without the Gospel message which he possessed, and which was a trust 
committed to him not for himself only, but for them also, he was their debtor. 

He was conscious also of the fact of his ability to discharge that debt. The sense of debt was the 
inspiration of service; and the consciousness of the power of the Gospel was in itself equipment for 
service. There is the evidence of limitation in the words "as much as in me is," but they are also 
characterized by absolute lack of reservation. 

Romans 1:16 

Christ THE SALVATION OF GOD 

The introduction merges immediately into the great argument of the letter as the apostle proceeds from 
the statement of his consciousness of indebtedness and his affirmation of readiness, to the task of which 
the whole letter is the fulfillment, that of setting forth Christ as the Salvation of God. This he does in two 
main divisions, in the first of which he deals with the Gospel unto salvation; and in the second with the 
transformation by salvation. 



A. THE GOSPEL — UNTO SALVATION Ro 1:16-11:36 


In this first division of his treatise the apostle’s method is characterized by absolute clearness. It is of the 
nature of a great argument which proceeds in definite sequence from a challenging affirmation, to a 
patient dealing with certain difficulties which would inevitably arise in the minds of some of those to 
whom he wrote. It falls therefore into these four parts, the fundamental affirmation; a discussion of 
condemnation as revealing the need for the Gospel; a setting forth of salvation as the subject of the 
Gospel message; and finally a discussion of objections. 

Fundamental AFFIRMATION Ro 1:16,17 

The division opens with a statement in brief of the whole argument of the epistle; and moreover, an 
unveiling of truth concerning that Gospel deposit, the possession of which made the apostle a debtor. 

The personal affirmation, "I am not ashamed," links the great argument to the introductory section, and 
indeed completes the threefold statement which unveils the secret of Paul’s missionary enthusiasm. "I am 
not ashamed of the Gospel" is the final word; the three being, "1 am debtor," "I am ready," "I am not 
ashamed." 

Concerning that Gospel of which he declared he was not ashamed, he then made his fundamental 
affirmation. He first described its effect. It is a Gospel of power, that is, one equal to the accomplishment 
of infinitely more than the presentation of an ideal, or the enunciation of an ethic. These might be given to 
men, and yet leave them exactly where they were; but the Gospel tells the secret of a power which 
enables. Moreover, it is "power ... unto salvation." In that statement there is recognition of the fact of 
man’s ruin, and a declaration of the possibility of his redemption. 

The one condition upon which the power of the Gospel may be experienced is revealed in the phrase "to 
every one that believeth." Thus far he had declared that in the Gospel there is provision, which meets 
need upon the fulfillment of condition. 

He then proceeded to announce the nature of that provision. The Gospel does not proclaim an indulgence 
for sin, or find an excuse for the man who has sinned. It is rather the apocalypse of a new righteousness at 
the disposal of unrighteous men. The revelation of the righteousness of God in the Gospel is not the 
declaration of the fact that God is righteous. That fact men knew by the law. It is the far more wonderful 
announcement that God has provided a righteousness for un righteous men. Again the condition of 
salvation is recognized in the phrase "from faith unto faith"; "from faith," that is, salvation obtained by 
faith; "unto faith," that is, power operating in the life so as to make possible the life of faith. 

Romans 1:18 

I. CONDEMNATION — THE GOSPEL NEEDED Ro 1:18-3:20 

The apostle shows the need for salvation by dealing exhaustively with the subject of the ruin of the race. 
Writing to the saints in Rome, many of whom would be Gentiles, and others of whom were undoubtedly 
Hebrews, he dealt with the race by showing first that the Gentile was condemned; secondly, that the Jew 
was condemned; and finally, therefore, that the whole world was guilty. 

i. THE GENTILE CONDEMNED Ro 1:18-32 

In this section dealing with the Gentile condemnation, we have the statement of a principle; a declaration 
of Gentile knowledge; a deduction concerning Gentile sin; and a description of Gentile judgment. 


a. A PRINCIPLE Ro 1:18,19 



In stating the principle, the apostle first declared that the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against 
ungodliness and unrighteousness. This combination of terms should be carefully noted, revealing as it 
does the cause and effect in all sin and consequent corruption. That, out of which unrighteousness 
inevitably proceeds, is ungodliness, the putting of God out of the life, and the neglect of, or rebellion 
against the facts of his Kingship and requirements. That which inevitably proceeds out of ungodliness, is 
unrighteousness, which is life failing to fulfill the Divine requirements; for the only standard of right is 
that of the requirement of God. 

The process is described as that of holding down the truth in unrighteousness, which is to say that 
unrighteousness necessarily issues from the knowledge of some measure of truth, and consists in refusal 
to submit to the requirement thereof. 

I). GENTILE KNOWLEDGE Ro 1:20 

Seeing that this is so, the apostle immediately proceeded to declare the measure of Gentile knowledge. 
Through created things God had at least made perfectly clear the fact of his power and divinity. There is 
but one conclusion for all rational thinking in the presence of creation, and that is, that such creation 
demonstrates power and divinity; or, if we would borrow the language of our own day, creation 
demonstrates force and intelligence. This then was the measure of truth possessed by the Gentiles. 

c. GENTILE SIN Ro 1:21-23 

Gentile sin consisted in the fact that instead of following the necessary issue of such reasoning, that of 
glorifying as God, those invisible forces which the visible revealed, they deified the visible things; and 
thus yielding themselves wholly to the creature, instead of to the Creator, they became sensualized and 
degraded. This action on their part had been professedly that of wisdom. The apostle declared that by it 
they became fools, in that they turned from the worship of the incorruptible to that of the corruptible in 
differing forms. 

d, GENTILE JUDGMENT Ro 1:24-32 

In these results already referred to consisted the judgment of the Gentiles. That judgment the apostle 
proceeded to describe at greater length. Its principle is evident in the threefold use of the expression 
"God gave them up." An examination of the three paragraphs will reveal the fact of the degradation of 
the whole man. 

He gave them up that their bodies should be dishonoured. Worshipping the creature rather than the 
Creator, they fell into all manner of misuse of their own bodily powers, with the result that their physical 
being was debased and corrupted. 

This issued in the degradation of their spirit; which, acting under the influence of deified physical 
powers, became in turn the very inspiration and energy of vileness; and this reacted again upon the body 
in all manner of unseemliness. 

Once again the issue was a reprobate mind, a mind haying lost its true balance and perspective, and 
being characterized by all the evil things which the apostle names. 

Thus the judgment of God on the Gentiles was not capricious, and arbitrary; but consisted in the natural 
results of their refusal to recognize as God, the One revealed through creation: and of their deification of 
the creation itself. 


"God gave them up" is the simple declaration of the fact that God is the God of law, and another form of 
stating the truth that "whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap." 



The apostle finally declared in this connection that those practicing such things knew that they were 
worthy of death, that is to say, they were perfectly conscious that the issue of their practices was their 
own destruction: and yet they continued in them, and consented with them that practiced them. 


The wrath of God from heaven against ungodliness and unrighteousness is thus manifest in the 
corruption which follows upon the sin of refusing to act upon the measure of light received. 

Romans 2:9 

ii. THE JEW CONDEMNED Ro 2:1-3:3 

It is evident that at this point the apostle turned to the Jew, although he did not immediately name him. 
The Jew condemned Gentile sins, evidently under the impression that the possession of the law resulted 
in a closer relationship to God, and ensured some kind of benefit to himself. This view the apostle 
combated, ruthlessly sweeping away all such false confidence. Again his method was characterized by 
clearness and skill. In the course of it he enunciated two basic principles of religious life. Between his 
dealing with these, in a brief passage he showed wherein lay the sin of the Jew, and thus accounted for 
his condemnation. Knowing that certain difficulties would arise as the result of his argument, he dealt 
with these in a closing paragraph. 

a. A PRINCIPLE. RELIGION IS ETHICAL Ro 2:1-16 

The attitude of the Jew to the Gentile was that of contempt, resulting in the first place from the idea that 
the possession of knowledge of the things of God was in itself of the essence of religion. The Gentile had 
received no Divine revelation, and was corrupt in life. The Jew had received the Divine revelation, and 
therefore arrogated to himself the right to sit in judgment on the Gentile. 

Against that view, and its consequent attitude, the apostle’s first statement of principle was directed. He 
declared that no man was in a position to pass judgment on another man, who himself was guilty of the 
sins he condemned in the other. He thus inferentially charged upon the Jew the sin of practicing the very 
evils which he condemned in the Gentiles. 

He then proceeded to describe the judgment of God, and in such a way as to demonstrate the fact that the 
Jew was equally under condemnation with the Gentile. His dealing with this subject of the judgment of 
God falls into three parts. 

In the first he simply declared that it was according to truth, proceeding against the practice of sin after 
forbearance and longsuffering. 

It follows therefore that his judgment is according to works, rewards or punishments being meted out 
absolutely upon the basis of the kind of life which men live. The Jew, having the law, is not by the fact 
of that possession freed from obligation as to conduct. Those sinning without the law, perish without the 
law. What the apostle meant by that, must be gathered from that earlier paragraph in which he had 
described Gentile sin, and Gentile judgment. Those sinning under the law, perish under the law. The law 
itself has no virtue save as it is obeyed. Thus the apostle denied the view that religion is essentially 
intellectual, by declaring that the only expression of it which is of value is ethical. 

Thus, at the very beginning of this letter, the master-theme of which is salvation by faith, we have an 
overwhelming and unanswerable indictment of that particular heresy to which an improper emphasis of 
the doctrine is liable to give rise. Nothing can be clearer than the apostle’s teaching that works will be 
the final test of judgment. Faith which does not produce these is declared to be useless. Privilege which 
does not issue in response to responsibility, is but severer condemnation. God has no people in whom he 
excuses sin. The privileged soul who sins must die on account of the sin, and in spite of all the 
privileges. The Jew is as great a failure as the Gentile in the matter of actual righteousness. Godliness as 
privileged relationship is of no value except as it produces actual righteousness. 



The final statement of the apostle is that judgment will be according to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. In this 
statement the light of the Gospel is seen shining with a new glory through the severity of the teaching 
which had just been advanced. Not for a single moment does it lower the standard of requirement, but it 
sings the song of hope to the man under condemnation. In reading this paragraph particular notice should 
be taken of the fact that verses fourteen and fifteen are in parenthesis, and that the main statement of the 
apostle can only be gained by reading verses thirteen and sixteen in immediate relationship. The basis of 
judgment is to be the actual condition of man, whether he has lived without the law or under the law; but 
he is to be judged finally by Jesus Christ. That is to say, the final test of character and of conduct is to be 
that of man’s attitude to the Saviour. Evidently therefore the presentation of the Gospel is the last 
opportunity that man has; and equally evident is it, that every man must have this opportunity as the 
basis of judgment. 

b. THE CONDEMNATION OF THE .TEW Ro 2:17-24 

Turning from his discussion of the first principle, the apostle definitely and directly dealt with the 
condemnation of the Jew. This he did by first describing his mental attitude. It was that of intellectual 
godliness. The Jews were proud of their name, were resting upon the fact that they possessed the law. 
They gloried in the God Whose they were, knowing his will, and approving; that is, they were convinced 
of the excellencies of excellent things because they were instructed out of the law. Intellectually 
therefore he admitted that they were orthodox. 

He then proceeded to describe their consequent attitude toward the outside nations. They considered that 
as a nation they were "a guide ... a light ... a corrector ... a teacher." This revealed their sense of 
superiority over all other peoples, and their consequent confidence in their right to be didactic and 
dogmatic. Moreover that attitude was in some senses justified, for the apostle recognized that in the law 
they did actually possess the form of knowledge, and of truth; and it should be remembered that this 
word "form" indicates far more than an outward formality. It suggests that the law has in it such 
embodiment of knowledge and of truth as to be equal to the realization of conduct and character when 
obeyed. As truth itself is a sanctifying power, so the law being a correct revelation, a true form, a full 
unfolding of a Divine power, does issue in the life of holiness and righteousness in the case of such as 
observe its commandments to do them. 

Having recognized these facts, the apostle charged the Jews with ethical failure. This he did in a series of 
questions, each one of which inferentially charged them with actual failure in conduct in the very matters 
which were regulated by the law for which they stood, and which they professed to teach. 

Finally, upon the basis of this argument, the apostle charged the Jew with that which was his principal 
and most terrible sin. Because his mental attitude was correct, his relative position should have been that 
of a guide to those without revelation; but he had absolutely failed in realization of that at which the law 
ever aims, and therefore he had become a blasphemer of the name of God among the Gentiles. If it were 
true that the Gentiles had imperfect light, they ought to have received the more perfect light from these 
people, who upon their own showing were placed in the position of guide, and light, and corrector, and 
teacher. But because in the actualities of outward conduct they had committed the very sins which their 
law condemned, the Gentile had seen no reason to believe through their testimony in the one living God 
to whom they professed to be related. Thus therefore his name had been blasphemed as the result of 
Jewish failure. 

e. A PRINCIPLE. RELIGION IS SPIRITUAL Ro 2:25-29 

Having made this most serious charge, the apostle declared his second principle, namely that religion is 
spiritual. This was for the correction of their false conception that the true expression of religion was 
ceremonial. Before dealing with this more particularly, it may be well to notice the apostolic method. He 
had corrected their view that religion was essentially intellectual by declaring that its expression must be 



ethical. He now corrected their view that the expression of religion was ceremonial, by declaring that 
essentially it was spiritual. 

In sentences characterized by almost overwhelming force and incisiveness, he swept away the refuge of 
lies. The boasted privileges were all valueless. The externalities which were the symbols of possession 
counted for nothing, because the inward condition demonstrated the absence of the essential fact. Then 
turning to a statement of the case from the other side, he made all this even more emphatic by affirming 
that where the external symbols are lacking, if there be the inward fulfillment of intention, the lack of the 
external is of no moment. 

Arguing in the clear light of the Divine requirement and puipose, he made the most sweeping and 
tremendous statement when he announced that a Jew who is one outwardly merely, is not a Jew; but that 
he who is a Jew inwardly, even though he lack the outward mark, is the true Jew. 

Thus again from a new angle, and with new emphasis is the idea that justification is by faith, without 
regard to its expression in works, declared to be false. The principles underlying this passage are of 
permanent value, and of searching power. Their unanswerable logic should prepare us for all that is to 
follow, and thus prevent any disproportionate explanation of the doctrine of justification by faith. 

d. THE DIFFICULTIES Ro 3:1-8 

The apostle then turned to a brief discussion of certain objections which would almost inevitably be 
raised in consequence of what he had said concerning the true spiritual interpretation of the position of 
the Jew. 

First, "What advantage then hath the Jew?" If circumcision is in itself of no avail, where is the gain? Is 
this covenant not a Divine covenant? Underneath the question suggested, which the apostle knew would 
be the question of the Jew, there lurked the idea that there is a profit in the external fact of circumcision. 
The apostle did not again state his argument on the matter, having done so already; but in a brief 
sentence declared what he considered to be the advantage of the Jew. He said "Much every way," and 
then proceeded to mention only one, which he spoke of as being "first of all," that is, of supreme 
importance, that they were entrusted with the oracles of God. By this he referred to the revelations, 
declarations, and promises of God, which constitute the basis of faith — that is, the Old Testament 
Scriptures in their entirety. To these people, separated from other nations. He had committed that great 
deposit, consisting of utterances and writings in which he was revealed, and his will concerning man m 
ade known. Therein lay the supreme advantage of the Jew. 

A new question naturally arose. If faith on the part of man fail, will God be unfaithful? Does his 
faithfulness depend upon man’s faith? In approaching this question, it is of the utmost importance that 
we understand what is meant by the Divine faithfulness. The question as here asked was one which 
demanded to know whether, if a Jew, entrusted with the oracles, did not believe them. God would break 
his Word as therein revealed? To this the apostle replied that it is impossible for God to be unfaithful. 

His exposition of the faithfulness of God is given in his quotation from the penitential psalm, in which 
David, between his confession of sin and his prayer for purification, based his plea upon the justice of 
God. The evident deduction of that quotation in this connection is, that the faithfulness of God is 
demonstrated by his unchanging attitude toward man. If a man sins. He judges him. If he repents. He 
forgives him. 

Yet another question logically followed. If sin becomes the means of glorifying God, in that it 
demonstrates his faithfulness, is it righteous to punish the sinner? The question is so terrible that when 
the apostle stated it, he parenthetically added, "I speak after the manner of men," and then proceeded to 
declare that unless God did punish sin, he could have no basis upon which he could judge the world at 
all. 


Romans 3:23 



ii. THE WHOLE WORLD GUILTY Ro 3:9-20 


Having thus dealt separately with the Gentile and the Jew, the apostle now included both, and uttered the 
appalling verdict of the condemnation of the whole race in the quotation of a series of passages from the 
Old Testament. 

The first group of quotations sets forth the condition of the race. Men everywhere are seen degraded in 
the central and majestic citadel of their personality. The master principle of the will is out of the straight, 
"there is none righteous." The intellectual faculty through which guiding light should pass to influence 
choices and decisions is darkened, "there is none that understandeth." The emotional nature which 
should be for evermore the inspiration of action is deadened toward that which is highest, "there is none 
that seeketh after God." 

The second group of quotations reveals the general conduct of the race. So far as relationship to that 
which is higher is concerned the attitude is of the essence of sin, all turned aside and become 
unprofitable. Consequently all the activities of the life are sinful. 

The final group describes the consciousness of the race in the midst of the conditions first described. The 
degradation of the will issues in disaster, "destruction and misery are in their ways." The darkening of 
the intelligence results in overwhelming despair, "the way of peace they have not known." The 
deadening of emotion is manifest in the degradation of callousness, "there is no fear of God before their 
eyes." 

This whole description applied equally to the Jew with the Gentile; and indeed, the apostle made special 
application of it to the Jew. Having quoted from the oracles which they possessed, he declared that the 
message of the law was pre-eminently for those who were under the law; and indicated that his reason 
for having made the quotations was that every mouth might be stopped, and all the world brought under 
the judgment of God. The whole question as to the Gentile was settled in his first section, and he now 
claimed that the Jew also who had been making excuses, and pronouncing his judgment upon the 
Gentile, must in honesty be compelled to silence, and to confession of guilt. 

Thus ends the first section of the division. It presents a picture of humanity from the Divine view-point. 
That picture is so terrible as to create in us a sense of utter hopelessness, for whether with, or without 
law, man has equally and signally failed. 

Let let us at once remind our hearts that this terrible revelation of the condition of the race in its ruin, is 
the prelude to the proclamation of the glorious Gospel of the grace of God. 

Because God is love, this very condition of hopeless and helpless ruin makes demands upon his heart, 
and calls for his interference in order that out of the experience of utter hopelessness, man may find 
deliverance and salvation. 

Romans 3:24 

II. SALVATION. THE GOSPEL MESSAGE 

He now come to that part of the epistle which contains its supreme message. Having shown the 
condemnation under which the whole world is lying, the apostle sets forth God’s way of salvation for 
lost men. His statement falls into three parts, the first dealing with justification; the second with 
sanctification; and the third with glorification; thus covering the whole of man’s need, past, present, and 
future; and having regard to his standing before God, his conformity to the will of God, and his ultimate 
perfecting in fellowship with God. 


i. JUSTILICATION 



The fundamental subject is that of justification, the section dealing with which may be divided into three 
parts. In the first of these the provision is announced; in the second the principle is illustrated; and in the 
third the privileges are described. 

a. THE PROVISION ANNOUNCED Ro 3:21-31 

As everything which is to follow in the course of the letter is dependent upon the fundamental fact of 
justification we look for clearness and conciseness of statement, and I we are not disappointed. In broad 
and general terms the apostle first declared the scheme of salvation; and then particularly developed it. 


1. The Scheme declared Ro 3:21,22 


The "But" with which the paragraph opens, necessarily recalls the argument of the world. The last 
finding of that argument was that "every mouth may be stopped, and all the world may be brought under 
the judgment of God." Thus the world is seen silent, having nothing to say; without righteousness, 
without excuse; having no ground on which to plead for mercy, and no method to suggest for its own 
salvation. It is the silence of helplessness and hopelessness. 

To this silent and condemned race the evangel comes. "But now" begins the apostle. This "Now" is 
God’s great word, indicating a result following the accomplishment of a work, and suggesting a present 
and immediate application. 

Now, to the silent world there is announced the fact that "a righteousness of God hath been manifested." 
This declaration links the commencement of the new section with the fundamental affirmation which 
announced that in the Gospel "is revealed a righteousness of God." This manifested righteousness, 
whatever it may be in itself, and whencesoever it may come, is at the disposal of the silent and 
condemned race. In this preliminary statement the apostle tabulated great facts concerning the 
righteousness with which he dealt more fully subsequently. First it is a righteousness witnessed to, by the 
"law and the prophets.” Secondly, it is a righteousness appropriated by the faith of any, for "there is no 
distinction." Finally it is a righteousness resulting from "faith in Jesus Christ." 


2. The Scheme developed Ro 3:23-31 


In this section the apostle dealt more explicitly with the second of the facts already referred to, as 
tabulated in the introductory declaration; taking this first because it is the central truth of the whole 
movement, namely, that this righteousness is at the disposal of those who believe. 

This fuller detail he again introduced with a general statement. He repeated his charge against humanity, 
but in this case in such a way as to bring guilt home to individuals. There is a perpetual tendency in the 
heart of man to consent to the general statement that men are sinners, while there is a constant reluctance 
to confess personal guilt. In this summarized charge, therefore, the apostle passed from the thought of 
the sin of the race to the actual sin of the individual, as he declared that "All have sinned," rather than 
that, All are sinners. Not that the second statement is untrue, but that every individual has been guilty of 
disobedience to light, either with or without law, and that the personal aspect of sin issues in failure to 
realize the glory of God, and constitutes the ruin of the person. 

Having thus repeated his charge in this more particular form, he declared the great provision of grace, by 
first naming the original source of justification in the words, "by his grace"; then declaring the medium 
through which that grace has operated in order to justification, in the phrase, "the redemption," a phrase 
fraught with infinite meaning, to be more fully unfolded as the argument proceeded; and finally naming 
the Person, "Christ Jesus," who has accomplished that work of redemption, which issues in the 
justification of the sinner. 



Now closely these verses stand together revealing need and provision, ruin and redemption! Over against 
the sin of all is placed the grace of One; and at the disposal of those failing of the glory, is placed the 
infinite redemption of grace, which, as will be shown, issues at last in fullness of glory. 

The apostle next proceeded to more particular dealing with this great subject; showing its method and 
manifestation both on the part of God and on the part of man. The method of God is that of setting forth, 
or presenting, Christ Jesus to men, to be a Propitiation. He is God’s provision. Man is guilty, and 
consequently silent, having no method by which he can cancel his sin, or live the life of righteousness. 
God provides in the Person of his Son all that man needs. The first work of the Son in fulfillment of the 
Father’s puipose is that of vindicating righteousness by making it clear that God sacrificed nothing of his 
requirement when in his forbearance he passed over "sins done aforetime." The work of the Son is a 
revelation of the method by which it was possible for God thus to act. This work was accomplished in 
the mystery of all that is symbolized by "His blood.” Thus the work of the Cross is set at the heart of the 
evangel of salvation, and is seen to be a fulfillment of God’s purpose by God’s Son, for the vindication 
of God’s righteousness in the activity of God’s forbearance. 

This, moreover, was for the demonstration of the righteousness of God, not only with regard to the "sins 
done aforetime," but also "at this present season." The result of the work of Christ is declared in a 
statement which is as startling as it is gracious, "that he might himself he just," or righteous; "and the 
Justifier," or the One who accounts as righteous; "him that hath faith in Jesus.” This is the glorious 
evangel by the proclamation of which men come to know that a righteousness of God is now at the 
disposal of unrighteous man on condition of his faith in Jesus. The evangel is founded upon eternal 
justice, because the righteousness of God has been vindicated in the death of Jesus, and placed at the 
disposal of man by that death because of the perfection of the life which preceded the death. Here all 
human reason is baffled, and yet here faith finds foothold upon reason, which nothing can shake. 

In the presence of this evangel man is still silent, and boasting is entirely excluded, for the justification of 
the sinner does not result from the operation of a law of works: it is entirely the act of God in response to 
faith. 

Therefore justification is available to Jews and Gentiles alike, because it is the act of God, who is the 
God of all; in answer not to works, but to faith. Here again the apostle was careful to guard himself from 
misinterpretation. Faith establishes rather than makes void the law. The law cannot produce justification, 
but justification will issue in the fulfillment of the law. 

Romans 4:1 

b. THE PRINCIPLE ILLUSTRATED 


It is evident that the apostle had still in mind the difficulties of the Jew, and therefore he turned aside to 
show that this method of imputing righteousness in response to faith had always been that which God 
had used in his dealings with Israel. In illustration of this the apostle took the case of Abraham, the father 
and founder of the nation, and showed how he was accepted and rewarded through faith, and not through 
works; both as to his personal acceptance with God, and as to his position as the recipient of the promise 
of a coming deliverance. In this section of illustration there are four movements: the first dealing with 
the personal acceptance of Abraham; the second with his relative relationship; the third with the 
operation of his faith in the hour of crisis; and the last with an application, showing the identity of 
principle between the history of Abraham, and the experience of believers. 


1. Abraham. Personal Ro 4:1-12 


In view of all Paul had written, the Jew would naturally come to the conclusion that Abraham had no 
advantage over others; and the apostle stated the difficulty as it would occur to the mind of the Jew in the 
preliminary inquiry, "What then shall we say that Abraham, our forefather, according to the flesh, hath 
found?" 



In replying to this the apostle boldly declared that if Abraham had received justification on the basis of 
works, he had something to glory in, but not toward God. In that case his glorying would be in his own 
accomplishment. In refutation of this he made his appeal to Scripture — citing its declaration concerning 
Abraham, and quoting from one of the psalms of David. 

The first declaration affirmed that Abraham’s belief of God was reckoned unto him for righteousness, 
that is to say that he was justified by faith. If his justification had been a response to his work, then it 
would have been of the nature of the payment of a debt due to him, and not a gift of grace. This, 
however, was not the case. In further enforcement of this truth, the apostle quoted the opening words of 
the great psalm of David which deals with the experience of a man in the matter of his sin, and his 
relation to Jehovah. In that quotation the emphasis to which the apostle desired to draw attention was 
undoubtedly that of the fact that the blessedness in each case results from the action of God, in complete 
independence of the works of man. Of course this is not to deny what has been affirmed in the earlier 
part of the letter, and will be affirmed again in its course, that the demonstration of faith is works. It is 
merely to insist upon it that not by what man does can he free himself from sin, and find entrance to 
blessedness. Faith is not mentioned in this quotation from the psalms, but the fact is clearly revealed that 
blessedness results from God’s action apart from man’s works. 

That then is the place and value of circumcision? The apostle imagines the Jew asking with reference to 
his psalm quotation, as to whether the blessing, to which the psalmist referred, was pronounced upon the 
circumcision, or upon the un-circumcision also. The point of the inquiry is that the Jew would be likely 
to argue that the psalm was the psalm of the Jew, and that it had no application to men outside that 
covenant of which circumcision was the sign. 

He replied to this view by showing that Abraham was justified before the rite of circumcision was 
established, and that such a rite was merely the outward sign of an established fact. It was perfectly 
evident therefore that, in this matter of circumcision, works were the outcome of righteousness resulting 
from faith, rather than faith the outcome of righteousness issuing from works. The apostle finally stated 
this in such a superlative fashion as must have been astonishing indeed to the ears of a Jew, when he 
declared that Abraham was the father not merely of circumcised men according to the flesh, but of all 
who believe, even though they be in un-circumcision. 


2. Abraham. Relative Ro 4:13-17 


Passing beyond the question of Abraham’s personal relation to Jehovah, the apostle proceeded to 
consider the larger meaning of the call of Abraham, and through him of the new nation, that namely of 
the great promise made to him, that he should be the heir of the world. 

The reference is of course to the Messianic hope which was the inspiration of Abraham’s obedience, and 
the centre of the national life. The promise did not come to Abraham through law, but through that 
righteousness of faith which was the subject of the previous consideration. In his Galatians letter the 
apostle, dealing with this same subject, showed that the Messianic hope burned in the heart of Abraham, 
and was the abiding inspiration of the life of the nation springing from his loins, for at least four hundred 
years before the law was given. It was the promise of grace to faith. If this promise of deliverance had 
been dependent upon the keeping of law, then it was impossible of fulfillment, because the coming of 
law had issued in the manifestation of sin, which in the very nature of the case resulted in wrath; and 
moreover, the violation of conditions necessarily issued in the disannulling of the promise. 

The promise was the reward of that faith which, at the call of God, abandoned everything to follow and 
obey. Thus the promise is sure to all the seed of Abraham, not only to that which is of law, but to that 
also which is of faith. All this is most forcefully seen in the fact that the nation after the flesh, of which 
Abraham was the father, was in its very existence the result of the act of God, by which in answer to 
faith he quickened the dead, and called the things that were not as though they were. 



3. Abraham. Fulfillment Ro 4:18-22 


Then, humanly speaking, the possibility of such a nation had ceased to exist, Abraham believed against 
hope. He believed, moreover against circumstances, being sure that God was able to perform what he 
had promised in spite of all contradictory appearances, by granting him a son, and through that son 
creating a nation. In the hour when hope in the ordinary sense of the word was at an end, and when, by 
every natural law, the result desired seemed impossible, this man by faith, and by faith only, glorified 
God in his unwavering confidence that what he had promised he was able also to perform. His son was 
given by the act of God in answer to that faith. 


4. Application of Illustration Ro 4:23-25 


In a brief but lucid statement, the apostle made application of his illustration to the argument of his letter. 
The history of Abraham bears testimony which must strengthen the faith and confidence of those who 
look to and believe in Jesus. Righteousness is in like manner reckoned not to those who work, but to 
those who believe. 

Romans 5:1 

c. THE PRIVILEGES DESCRIBED 

The main argument is now resumed. After the illustrative section the apostle returned to the discussion 
of the values of that justification, the provision of which he had announced in the first movement. 
Chapter five, as to argument, follows immediately upon the closing section of chapter three, in which the 
scheme of God’s salvation was declared and developed. The privileges of justification are the values of 
salvation; and these the apostle deals with in two parts; first, those of the individual believer; and 
secondly, those of the race. 


1. Personal Values Ro 5:1-11 


The personal values of justification are eternal and temporal; and the apostle deals with them in turn. In 
each case he is careful in stating the privileges, to show their corresponding responsibilities. 

a. Eternal Ro 5:1,2 

The eternal privileges are those of access into grace, and the consequent hope of the glory. The word 
"grace" in this connection is used in the sense of favour. The standing of the justified soul is not merely 
that of being at an end of conflict with God, although this is of course included. He is received and 
welcomed into a fellowship which is characterized by the bestowment of all blessing through the 
operation of the Father’s love. It is not merely that the believer henceforth has no fear of God, and so is 
at peace with him; it is that he now has free access to the Divine presence, because he stands in favor at 
the court of heaven. The word more than suggests, it declares that familiar intimacy, between the 
believer and God, is the result of justification. This word, perhaps more forcefully than any other in this 
connection, reveals the depth and thoroughness of the work of justification. It is infinitely more than that 
of forgiving sins in the sense of consenting to say no more about them. Before any one can have such 
free and familiar fellowship with God as is indicated by the use of the word "grace," sin must be dealt 
with in the way revealed by the previous teaching of the epistle. 

Yet another privilege of the individual is that of the hope of the glory of God. A sinner justified, and 
therefore standing in favor, enters into a new realm of aspiration and hope. The ultimate issue of all the 
work of God comes into view, that great glory of God which is to be realized through the work of Christ. 
In that, the justified soul henceforth finds its reason of joy. Having entered into experimental possession 
of the values of the work accomplished by Christ at his first advent, nothing can shake the confidence of 
the soul in the certainty of the ultimate triumph resulting therefrom, and to be manifested at the second 
advent. 



These are the individual privileges of the justified soul. Such an one stands in favor, and hears for 
evermore the sound of the coming glory. 


The responsibilities resulting from such privileges exactly correspond to them. To stand in grace 
necessarily includes the consciousness of peace with God; that is, there is no more strife, no more fear, 
but a quiet assurance of harmony which is in itself of the essence of peace. The great question between 
the soul and God is settled through the work of Christ, and peace is the consciousness of the settlement. 
Therefore, our responsibility is expressed in the words, "Let us have peace." It is the plea of the apostle 
that we should enter into our privileges, and realize them. It is his solemn warning against the permission 
of any of those things which break the fellowship, spoil the harmony, and create the consciousness of 
shame or fear. 

The hope of the glory of God includes the responsibility of rejoicing. If we really have the anointed 
vision which sees through the travail to the triumph, and is perfectly assured of the ultimate victory of 
God, it is our duty in the midst of the travail to rejoice evermore, to cheer the battle by song, and shorten 
the marches by music. 

There is the closest relationship between these responsibilities. It is — when peace is interfered with, that 
joy departs. 


h. Temporal Ro 5)3-1 1 


Turning to the discussion of the privileges, which we speak of as temporal because they have reference 
more immediately to the circumstances of the present, we find that the apostle first stated the 
responsibility, and after dealing with it at length in a parenthesis, he declared the privilege. It may be 
well here at once to put these two things together before proceeding to the more general examination of 
the passage. The temporal responsibility is expressed in the words, "Let us rejoice in tribulation"; while 
the privilege is declared in the affirmation, "We also rejoice ... through ... reconciliation." 

All life is changed in its meaning to the justified soul, and therefore tribulation is found to be of such a 
nature as to cause the heart to rejoice. Most wonderful, indeed, is such a declaration. No other 
philosophy of life has even suggested such a possibility to the heart of man. Others have declared that 
suffering, being the common lot of humanity, must be quietly and stoically borne, but this is a very 
different matter from that of rejoicing in tribulation. So wonderful an experience is it that the apostle 
took time to deal with it. 

He first showed the reason for such rejoicing to be that of the character which it produces. He traced the 
process through which man comes to that character. "Tribulation worketh steadfastness," or as Dr. Moule 
has finely rendered it, "patient persistence." This is not the attitude of one submitting to the inevitable, 
and hardening the heart against pain. It is rather that of one who, having caught the vision of the ultimate 
issue in glory, patiently endures the process of the fire, in the joy of the certainty of that issue. 

Such steadfastness, or patient persistence, in turn issues in proof, that is in experimental proof, even here 
and now, of the value of tribulation. Such proof in turn strengthens and confirms hope. 

Hope, however, is always supposed to have in it the element of uncertainty. The apostle recognized this 
fact when speaking of Abraham, he said, "Who in hope believed against hope"; and the words of the 
Preacher are constantly quoted, "Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” But the hope which results from 
the process described is not of this kind. In this case, "hope putteth not to shame." 

That statement led the apostle to declare that the ground of hope is that of the love of God "shed abroad 
in our hearts" by the Holy Spirit. That love is the unanswerable argument for the ultimate realization of 
the hope. It is the certainty of that love, therefore, which induces the patience, adduces the proof, and 
produces the hope. 



There can be no question of that love. It is finally demonstrated in Christ both by his death and by his 
life. The apostle’s argument here may thus be summarized: The love of God; That love proven by 
Christ’s death; Man justified by blood and so saved from wrath; this being so, it is certain that he will 
also be saved in the life of Christ. 

Thus the immediate privilege of justification in the midst of all the stress and strain of life, is that we 
rejoice in God because of that reconciliation to him which is the result of the work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Such rejoicing, while partaking of the nature of thankfulness for all he has done, is greatly 
increased by the consequent certainty that he will perfect his purposes in us, in spite of, and often by 
means of, the tribulations through which we pass. 

Romans 5:12 

2. Racial Values Ro 5:12-21 

Turning from the discussion of the personal to that of the racial values of justification, the apostle dealt 
with them by a series of remarkable contrasts, in a passage which is at once one of the most sublime, 
most difficult, and most debatable in the New Testament. 

Broadly stated, it consists of one great contrast, that between Adam and Jesus, as to their race headship, 
and the results produced by each. That one contrast falls into three sections: the contrast between the 
trespass and the free gift; the contrast between judgment and justification; the contrast between the reign 
of death and the reign of grace. In each of these he made comparison between the two, and indicated a 
disparity. 

The whole argument is based upon the literal accuracy of the account of the fall of man as it is found in 
Genesis, there being no less than nine references thereto in so short a passage. Evidently, unless that 
account be true, Paul’s interpretation of the work of Jesus is at fault. The accuracy of Genesis, and the 
accuracy of Romans, stand or fall at the same moment. 

The first contrast is between the trespass and the free gift. The comparisons are those between the one 
man through whom sin entered, and the one Man through whom the gift of grace was provided; the entry 
of sin through the one man, and the provision of the gift through the one Man; the death sentence upon 
sin, and grace abounding. The disparity is indicated by the phrase "much more," in which the apostle 
shows that the free gift of righteousness was more than adequate for the correction of the trespass. 

The second contrast is between the issue of the trespass and the free gift, and therefore between 
judgment and justification. The comparison is between the judgment that followed the sin of one, and the 
justification provided as the result of many trespasses, but "through the One even Jesus Christ." The 
disparity is again indicated by the phrase "much more"; and the super-abounding victory of justification 
is remarkably indicated by the fact that judgment means the reign of death over men, while justification 
means the ability of men to reign in life. 

The final contrast is between the reign of death and the reign of grace. The comparisons are again 
between the one through whom the trespass came, and the One through whom the free gift came; the 
sinners made by the one’s disobedience, and the righteous made through the obedience of the One; the 
reign of sin in death, and the reign of grace through righteousness unto life. Again the disparity is 
marked by the phrase "more exceedingly," revealing the fact that in grace overwhelming provision is 
made for victory over sin. 

Thus the three contrasts make the contrast between Adam and Jesus most vivid. While the comparisons 
reveal this, the disparity in each case makes it even more apparent. In the case of the first, disobedience 
issued in sin, judgment, condemnation, death for the race. In the case of the second, obedience issued in 
grace, justification, righteousness, life for the race. These are co-extensive. As far as the evil results of 



Adam’s sin have spread, so far do the benefits of the work of Jesus extend. From this conclusion there is 
no possibility of escape. To read any smaller meaning into the statements used in the one case than in the 
other, is not only unfair, it is dishonest. If this great passage means anything, it clearly declares that it is 
now possible for every human being to escape from the result of the work of either by choosing 
relationship to the other. By faith in Jesus, man can be set free from all the results of the disobedience of 
Adam. By continuity in the disobedience of Adam man is excluded from the values of the work of Jesus. 

Romans 6:1 

ii. SANCTIFICATION Ro 6:1-8:17 

If in the structure of the apostle’s argument, justification is the foundation, then sanctification is the main 
building. Or to change the figure, if justification, in the experience of the individual, results from the 
appropriation by faith of the values of the work of Christ, sanctification results from appropriation of the 
virtues of the same work. The apostle’s method of dealing with sanctification is similar to that adopted 
with reference to justification. The section falls into three parts; in the first of which the provision is 
announced; in the second the principle is illustrated; and in the third the privileges are described. 

a. THE PROVISION ANNOUNCED Ro 6:1-7:6 

In another of his epistles Paul declared that the will of God for his people is that of their sanctification, 
and it must ever be remembered that the immediate purpose of justification is sanctification, as its 
ultimate purpose is glorification. Turning to the discussion then of this most important subject, the 
apostle dealt with it as to its experimental possibility, and as to our corresponding responsibility. The 
section thus falls into two parts; the first dealing with the deliverance of grace; and the second with the 
obligation of grace. 


1. The Deliverance of Grace Ro 6:1-14 


The introductory question and answer follow immediately upon the completed argument concerning 
justification, and are vitally connected therewith. The last words in the argument were, "As sin reigned in 
death, even so might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
The opposing principles of action recognized are those of faith in Jesus, and continuity in sin. The 
question now is as to whether both of these can govern life. By emphasizing the "we" in this inquiry, 
"Shall we continue in sin?" the force of the apostle’s question is at once revealed. We have believed, and 
by such belief have come into relationship with the Lord Jesus Christ. Can we continue in sin, and so 
retain our relationship with the first man? Emphatically the apostle answers, "God forbid"; and his next 
question illustrated and emphasized his conclusion. "We who died to sin, how shall we any longer live 
therein?" 

"We ... died to sin"; in that act of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, which was at once a confession of our 
sense of condemnation, and of our confidence in the perfection of God’s provision, and in that act of 
faith, we were set free from our relationship to sin. With that the apostle dealt more fully subsequently. 
Upon the basis of that assumption, however, he asked his question, How can we live in that to which we 
have died? 

In the use of the words "dead" and "alive," there is evidence of the merging of the thought of the apostle 
into the great subject of sanctification. Justification is the value provided through his death, and 
appropriated by our identification with him therein by faith. Sanctification is wrought out in the sphere 
of his life, into which we are introduced through the gateway of his death. To this positive aspect of 
salvation, the apostle next directed the attention of those to whom he wrote. 

Sanctification results directly from identification with Christ in death and resurrection; and the argument 
deals with the subject of union with Christ as to the purpose of God; and as to the practice of the saints. 



The apostle took the figure of baptism as the symbol of death and resurrection. In the rite of baptism 
there are two movements which may be described as immersion and emergence. Immersion is the 
symbol of death and burial. Emergence is the symbol of resurrection and life. When the apostle declared, 
"We were buried with him through baptism unto death," he of course referred to that work of the Spirit 
whereby in answer to faith men enter into actual relationship with Christ. Of that work of the Spirit there 
is no symbol so perfect as that of water baptism. The individual placed within its embrace is absolutely 
in the place of death. The same person emerging therefrom comes actually into the region of life. While 
the figure is eloquent, the fact is profounder. 

It is of importance that we should bear in mind the reflexive character of the work of Christ and that of 
the Holy Spirit. Christ came to make possible the baptism of the Spirit. This his forerunner distinctly 
declared. This he claimed himself unequivocally. The Spirit into whom man, believing on Jesus, is 
baptized, becomes to that man the power of death with regard to all the life of sin, because he admits him 
into identification with the values of the work Christ accomplished in order that he might make possible 
this very baptism of the Spirit. In brief, Jesus came to bestow the Spirit upon men in order to bring them 
into union with himself. 

The essential baptism therefore is that great act of God, in which justification through the death of Christ 
is made the possession of the believer, as the believer is placed in the position of identification with that 
death. 

It is yet more. It is the act of God whereby the resurrection life of Jesus is made the possession of the 
believer for sanctification. 

Following his use of the figure of baptism the apostle dealt carefully with the fact of union, which the 
figure illustrates; first by the simple and yet inclusive statement, "If we have become united with him by 
the likeness of his death, we shall be also by the likeness of his resurrection"; and then by the elaboration 
of that statement, both on the side of crucifixion and of resurrection; finally applying the truth, as he 
declared that in Christ’s death he ended the dominion of sin, and entered into the life unto God; and 
charging upon believers the responsibility of reckoning themselves as sharing with Christ both the death 
unto sin and the life unto God. 

This naturally led to a more careful statement as to what this union with Christ meant as to the practice 
of the believer. In this argument everything depends upon that which had been already stated; the initial 
"Therefore," of the passage indicating this fact. 

Because the believer is identified with Christ in death and in life, a double responsibility rests upon him. 

The negative side of that responsibility is first stated. Sin is to be entirely disowned. It is not to be 
permitted to reign, even in the mortal body. Sin does so reign when the lusts of the mortal body are 
obeyed. These lusts are not in themselves sinful. They are the proper and natural desires of the material 
life. When, however, they become the dominant factors, instead of the ministering servants, then sin 
reigns. The mastery of the life by the desires of the body is no longer necessary because of the new life 
possessed in Christ. To allow sin therefore to reign is at once contrary to the purpose of God, and 
unnecessary, because of the power possessed by the believer. 

The positive side of the responsibility is then dealt with. God is to be enthroned. The whole new man is 
to be yielded to him, and the members are to become instruments of righteousness unto him. This is a 
matter which needs the most careful statement, as an understanding of it is of vital importance to all true 
Christian life. The dedication enjoined to the will of God is not that of a sinning man, in order that he 
may procure salvation. It is rather that of the saved man, in order that he may serve. We are called to 
present ourselves not in order to obtain life, but "as alive from the dead.” Sin is not to be permitted to 
reign. God alone is now King. The members of the body are therefore to be the instruments of 
accomplishing his purposes of righteousness. They must never be used simply in obedience to their own 
desire, and without reference to the glory of God. 



This is the distinctive excellence of the Christian position. Grace reigns triumphantly. The believer is not 
a sinner under law, proving his weakness by perpetual failure; he is rather a saint under grace, proving 
Christ’s power in constant victory. 

Romans 6:15 


2. The Obligation of Grace Ro 6: 15-7:6 


The greatness of the deliverance provided by grace creates a grave responsibility on the part of those 
receiving the benefits. With this new obligation the apostle deals by the use of two figures, that of the 
bond-slave, and that of marriage. 


a. Introductory Question and Answer Ro 6:15 


To complete is the provision of grace that it is possible that some one may say, that seeing we are no 
longer under law, our responsibility about sin is at an end. That possibility is recognized in the 
introductory question and answer. It is stated in the form of the inquiry, "What then? shall we sin, 
because we are not under law, but under grace?" and is at once emphatically, comprehensively, and 
finally answered in the apostolic exclamation, "God forbid." 


b. The Figure of the Bond-slave Ro 6:16-23 


The new obligation is then first set forth under the familiar figure of the bond-slave. In the statement of 
principle with which the argument opens, the apostle both suggested the illustration and applied it. Bond- 
slaves are responsible to their masters. The freedom of the will is recognized in the matter of the choice 
of masters, but when the choice is made, it must be remembered that the service rendered depends 
entirely upon the master chosen. 

Proceeding to make application of his figure, he did so with great care as he showed the two positions, 
the two practices, and the two products possible, by contrasting the past life of believers with their 
present life. As to the two positions, they were servants of sin; they became servants of righteousness. As 
to the two practices, they depended entirely upon the two positions. When servants of sin, they presented 
their members to uncleanness and to iniquity; now that they are the servants of righteousness they are to 
present their bodies to righteousness unto sanctification. The two products result by a necessary 
sequence from the practices. When they presented their members as servants of uncleanness their fruit 
was that they were "free in regard of righteousness"; that is, they had no righteousness, and consequently 
death was the issue. Now, being made free from that service, and having become the servants of God, 
their fruit is unto sanctification, and the end eternal life. 

Or to state the argument in other words. The servant of sin is the slave of sin. The servant of 
righteousness is the bond-servant of righteousness. The past experience of the service of sin was that of 
yielding themselves thereto, with the issue that they were mastered thereby. The present experience of 
the servants of righteousness must be that of the yielding of themselves thereto, with the issue of being 
mastered thereby. Sin is no longer to be the master, for from it those are made free who have a new 
master, to whom service is to be rendered. The old fruit of unrighteousness and death is destroyed, but 
the new fruit of sanctification and life must result. 

At the close of this statement we have the declaration so often quoted, and so full of glorious meaning, 
"the wages of sin is death; but the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord." Sin as the 
master of the life pays the wage of death in every department thereof. God as the Master of life bestows 
the gift of eternal life in Christ Jesus the Lord, in every department of the life. The contrast is not merely 
that of ultimate issues. It has reference to the whole process. Death now and for ever is the issue of sin. 
Eternal life now and for ever is the issue of that obedience which results from faith. God begins with life 



bestowed as a free gift, and that life is at once a root principle, an impelling force, and a final fruitage; 
for it is not merely life, but age-abiding life, which he thus freely bestows. 


Thus the believer is seen to be no longer in the place of bondage to sin, and no longer needing to yield to 
every demand of the lusts of the flesh; but now henceforth as the bondservant of God yields to the call of 
righteousness, and thus using the whole body as the instrument of the will of God, makes it the medium 
for the manifestation of the sanctified life. 


c. The Figure of Marriage Ro 7:1-6 


The relation of the justified believer to the law is not merely that of a bond-slave to a master. There are 
elements in the union which are closer, and the apostle now adopted a new and perhaps more delicate 
figure, that namely of the marriage relationship and obligation. He uses it as an illustration of changed 
relationship. The whole argument may be summarized by the declaration that the believer is freed from 
the covenant of law by death, and brought into a covenant with Christ by life. 

The underlying principle of the illustration is that death puts an end to all responsibility resulting from a 
covenant. A woman is bound by covenant to her husband. Nothing can end the responsibilities of such a 
covenant except death. If however the first husband die, then she is free from that covenant, and may 
enter into a new one with a second husband. An examination of this passage compels us to recognize the 
apparent breakdown of the apostle’s figure. He started by the assumption that the law stands in the place 
of the husband, and that the sinner occupies that of the wife. The teaching of the figure is that so long as 
the husband lives, the wife is under his dominion by covenant. If she break that covenant, she is under 
penalty of death. On the other hand, if he die, she is free to enter into the marriage relationship with 
another. Now the apostle’s argument is not that the sinner is set free by the death of the law, for the law 
does not die. In the application of the principle it is the sinner who, occ upying the place of the wife, and 
having broken the covenant with law, must die. 

Wherein then is the value of the figure? It can only be discovered as we remember that Christ was first of 
all the Fulfiller of the law. Himself being its Incarnation and Embodiment, and in that way all its rights 
were vested in him. If the law is taken as representing the first husband, and Christ as representing the 
second, we must now come to see that the sinner is under the death penalty, for breaking the law as 
ultimately revealed in Christ; but Christ as the perfect One, Fulfiller of law. Embodiment of its ideals. 
Incarnation of its holiness, takes the death penalty which should fall upon the sinner, and dies, thus 
cancelling the penalty due to the sinner. 

The death of Christ is not the final fact, however. He was raised from the dead, and now takes that 
sinner, — whose breaking of the covenant with him as law issued in death, which death he has died, — 
into the place of a new union with himself. The sinner breaks the covenant of obedience to Christ the 
Holy One. Christ dies instead of the sinner. Christ rises and marries the sinner, having satisfied his own 
claim as the Holy One. 

If at first, therefore, it seems as though the apostle’s figure had broken down, this closer examination 
reveals the fact that by the very change in his metaphor, he gave the most exact illustration of the true 
facts of the case. The sinner has violated the covenant of law, and consequently the law, as the first 
husband, proceeds to demand the sentence of death upon the guilty one. Then Christ in infinite 
graciousness takes the responsibility of that violated law upon himself, and suffers the death penalty, 
righteously inflicted by law. Emerging therefrom he brings the sinner through death out of that 
responsibility to the law resulting from the broken covenant, into relationship with himself in a new 
covenant. Thus there is a change of the centre of responsibility from the law to Christ. 

The perfection of the figure is emphasized by that to which we have already drawn attention, that Christ 
is in himself the Master and Embodiment of law, so that his emergence into life, bringing with him the 
rescued sinner, does not leave an angry and disappointed law behind, but in recognition of all its claims, 
magnifies it and makes it honourable. 




The value of this teaching is evident. The figure of the bond-slave teaches us that a change of masters 
must produce a change of service. The marital figure reveals the fact that a change of covenant changes 
the centre of responsibility. 

Romans 7:7 

b. THE PRINCIPLE ILLUSTRATED Ro 7:7-25 

Saving thus dealt with the subject of sanctification as a work of grace; showing how the great 
deliverance is wrought, of what nature it is, and what are the obligations it entails; the apostle prepared 
the way for a description of the sanctified life on its experimental side, by a personal confession or 
statement. Around this remarkable section controversy has long waged, the most scholarly and devout 
expositors differing in their view as to the period in the life of Paul which he herein described. That 
which seems perfectly plain to one is almost vehemently denied by another. Into all the discussion it is 
not ours to enter. I give in my analysis what seems to me to be the only interpretation which is in 
harmony with the whole movement. Those who differ will at least be patient. 

There are two initial matters to which it may be well to draw attention before considering the section in 
detail. The fact that the passage is personal and experimental is indicated in the change from the plural to 
the singular in the use of personal pronouns. In all the preceding argument the apostle had been dealing 
with general doctrines. He now illustrated them from his own experience. Half-way through the passage 
the tense changes. In the first part the apostle wrote in the past tense. In the second he used the present 
tense. This fact has been one cause of the differences of opinion to which I have referred already. 

There are those who believe that in the first part he described his experiences as a devout Hebrew before 
his apprehension by Christ; and that when he adopted the present tense he described his experience after 
his justification, but before he entered into the experience of sanctification. I can only say that such 
interpretation would lead me to the conviction that justification produced no change in his experience, 
save perhaps a deepened consciousness of his sinfulness and weakness. That interpretation would make 
justification a matter merely of legal standing, and suggest that ability results from sanctification. That in 
turn, would be to declare that regeneration, or the new birth, does not take place at justification. This, 
however, would entirely contradict the teaching of the apostle concerning the privileges and 
responsibilities of justification, as set forth in the fifth chapter. 

And yet the change of tense is most marked, and we need to recognize it. For a full discussion of the 
matter, the reader would do well to consult Dr. Agar Beet’s "Commentary" on this epistle. I confine 
myself to one quotation therefrom: 

"The past and present tenses are distinguished not only in time but as different modes of viewing the 
occasion. The past tense looks upon it as already complete; the present, as going on before our eyes. 
Consequently, when the time is otherwise determined, the tenses may be used without reference to time.” 

I treat the whole of this section as describing the experiences of the apostle as a Hebrew, prior to his 
apprehension by Christ. In the first movements he dealt with his experiences as a child, before he became 
a son of the law; then during the period resulting from his yielding of himself to its claims. So far he 
wrote in the past tense. Then, desiring to make his description graphic and forceful, he wrote in the 
present tense, and thus in such a way as to make most telling the helplessness and hopelessness of a man 
under law. All this is background, preparing the way for that marvellous contrast set forth in the next 
section. 

Therefore I treat this section as a picture of the religious experience of Paul up to the time of his meeting 
with Christ. It deals with his condition before law; his experience at the coming of law; and his 
subsequent experience under law. 



1. Introductory Question and Answer Ro 7:7 


His contrast between the dominion of the law and the dominion of Christ may produce in the mind of 
some of his readers the idea that the law itself is sin. This he indicated in his inquiry, "Is the law sin?" 
and once again denied in the emphatic exclamation, "God forbid." The ultimate answer to the inquiry is 
found in the declaration subsequently made, "We know that the law is spiritual." It is not the law that is 
sin, but the one who, breaking it, is condemned by it. 


2. The Autobiographical Illustration Ro 7:7-24 


Affirming that he had not known sin except through the law, the apostle declared, "I was alive apart from 
the law once." The question is at once suggested as to what period of his life he could possibly have 
referred to when he wrote these words. It goes without saying that they could not refer to a period prior 
to the historic giving of the law. They must have reference to some time in the actual life of this man. 

The only satisfactory answer to the inquiry is that he referred to those days of infancy and childhood in 
which, without consciousness of law, there was no consciousness of sin; and consequently, he lived 
without any sense of distance between himself and God. Whatever powers or possibilities of evil were in 
his nature — and this is a subject he was not dealing with at the moment — they were not in willful and 
active operation; and therefore he was alive apart from law. By way of example he quoted the last of the 
words of the Decalogue, "Thou shalt not covet," and declared that he had not known coveti ng apart from 
the law. By this he did not mean that as a child he had never desired anything belonging to some one 
else, but that he had no consciousness that such desire was wrong. It was by the coming of law that he 
came to conviction of sin, and consequently of responsibility. Thus during the early days of his life he 
was, apart from the law, alive. 

Passing on, he dealt with the coming of law, and again we are led to inquire what he meant by the words, 
"The commandment came ... and I died." He affirmed that when he came to the sense of responsibility 
to law, sin revived, or came to life, in his experience, and he died. 

In all probability Paul here referred to that actual confirmation service to which every Jewish boy comes, 
in which he is made a son of the law. To one carefully trained it is perfectly conceivable that such a 
service would be one of grave solemnity, producing spiritual consideration of the most searching kind; 
and here the apostle tells us what the effect was in his own case. 

It is impossible to pass this suggestion without thinking of that self-same confirmation in the life of 
Jesus. He also was alive without the law in all the days of boyhood. To him also there came the law, 
when at the age of twelve, presented in the Temple in accordance with the rites of his people. He became 
a Son of the law. It would have been impossible, however, for him to write what Paul wrote. To him the 
coming of the commandment did not mean the revival or coming to life of sin; and, consequently, the 
law to him was not unto death, but unto life. 

Another point of interest which should not be overlooked here is that the apostle carefully declared what 
particular commandment it was that brought home to him the sense of sin. He seems to have been able to 
count himself blameless while nine words of the Decalogue spoke their message to his conscience; but 
when the tenth word was uttered, "Thou shalt not covet," he discovered at last the point at which he was 
violating the Divine commandment, and so, to use his own expressive word, he died. 

In childhood he lived without consciousness of law, and therefore without consciousness of sin. When at 
last the age of responsibility came, and he submitted himself to the requirements of the law, he 
discovered his sin. Most carefully does his statement declare that the law did not cause his death, or 
make him a sinner. It revealed his condition, and brought him to the consciousness thereof. 

The result of that consciousness was the long struggle between opposing forces in his own life, and he 
graphically described that struggle as we have already indicated, by using the present tense. The 
experience described is that of a devout Hebrew, seeking the highest, refusing to be satisfied with 



externalities, and therefore telling the story of his own deepest consciousness in all the blunt horror of it, 
"I am sold under sin.” It is an almost startling revelation of the experience of all those who come 
honestly to the measurement of the law. It is a double experience, that of a man doing hated things, and 
by his very hatred of them consenting to the goodness of the law which forbids them. The will to do the 
good is with him, but not the power. He even experiences delight in the law of God, but because of the 
principle of sin which masters him he is unable to obey. 

To terrible is the condition that he breaks out into a cry that tells the whole story of his inner 
consciousness. To understand that cry aright the exultant note must be omitted, and what remains read in 
close connection. "Oh wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me out of the body of this death? ... So 
then I myself with the mind serve the law of God; but with the flesh the law of sin." 


3. The Summary Ro 7;25 


While thus the apostle wrote the words which revealed the agony of his past condition, he wrote them 
from his then present sense of victory and deliverance, and so parenthetically answered his own inquiry, 
"Who shall deliver me?" in the words, "I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Nor me at least no stretch of the imagination is equal to the task of convincing me that this paragraph can 
be applied to a regenerate man. This man is sold under sin. The regenerate man is redeemed from its 
power. This man finds within him a law of sin and death, warring against his desire after goodness, and 
making it impossible for him to do the good. The regenerate man is set free from such dominion, because 
he is able to do that which is good. This man is unable to do what he would. The regenerate man says, "1 
can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

The objection to this view is mainly based upon the idea that it is impossible to think of an unregenerate 
man delighting in the law of the Lord. 

The first answer to such an objection is that passages are to be found in the writings of pagan 
philosophers which are so strikingly like this statement of Paul concerning himself as to demonstrate the 
fact that unregenerate man is capable of admiring the law, but incapable of obeying it. Seneca wrote, 
"What is it that draws us in one direction while striving to go in another; and impels us toward that which 
we wish to avoid?" and Euripides declared, "We understand and know the good things, but we do not 
work them out." 

The final answer, however, is that Paul was a devout and sincere Hebrew, who did know the law, and 
who did delight in it before his apprehension by Christ; one who, according to his own words in another 
letter, was "as touching the righteousness which is in the law found blameless." It was this man who in 
all external things satisfied the demands of the law, and thus established the righteousness in which men 
made their boast, who nevertheless was all the while profoundly conscious of his inability to fulfill its 
requirements. 

The whole paragraph, then, is a forceful revelation of the highest possible experience of the life under 
law, and prepares the way for the description of the power and freedom and triumph of the sanctified 
life, resulting from the operation of grace through Christ Jesus. 

Romans 8:1 

c. THE PRIVILEGE DESCRIBED. LIFE IN THE SPIRIT Ro 8:1 -17 

The final section of this division sets forth the life of sanctification on its positive side. It is perfectly 
evident that the word "Therefore" is not related to the final statement of the previous section. In order to 
discover the teaching which the word recalls, it is necessary to go back to the first section, and to its last 
declaration. That this may be clearly seen, let us bring the last verse of the first section and this first 
verse of the third section together. 



"But now we have been discharged from the law, having died to that wherein we were holden; so that we 
serve in newness of the spirit, and not in oldness of the letter.” 


"There is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus." 

The connection is self-evident; "discharged ... no condemnation." Thus after having in the first section 
dealt with the provision for sanctification, that of identification with Christ by which the believer passes 
from death into life; and having illustrated his principle in that section in which he described the 
condition of death under law; he now returned in order to set forth the privilege of sanctification to be 
that of life in the Spirit. 

That to which we now turn stands in startling contrast to that which we have been considering. 
Throughout the whole of the paragraph of autobiographical illustration, the overwhelming sense was that 
of condemnation. In this most glorious passage the language is ever that of one discharged, and free from 
condemnation. From the slavery of the law of sin and death we emerge into the freedom of the law of the 
Spirit of life. 

The section falls into three parts: a brief proclamation; a careful explanation; and a final statement of 
consequent obligation. 

1. The Proclamation Ro 8:1 

In the final stages of the previous section the apostle, as though unable to avoid it for very gladness of 
heart, had exclaimed, "I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord." As we saw in considering it, this was 
an interpolated answer of the man in Christ, to the wail of the man under law. 

He now turned to the full and positive statement of the truth which compelled that cry of victory. The 
opening proclamation is brief but all-inclusive. It rings with the note of absolute assurance. The state of 
the believer is described in the words, "no condemnation." He has escaped from the intolerable 
depression of the awful agony resulting from the sense of sin created by the law. This escape is the result 
of entrance into a new sphere of life, which he described by the words "In Christ Jesus." The omission of 
the words, "who walk not after the flesh but after the spirit" is no loss, but rather gain. While what they 
suggest is true, and will be stated presently under the consideration of obligation, the statement is more 
complete, as a definite proclamation, without them. It is indeed a gracious announcement that in Christ 
Jesus man is under no condemnation; and inspired the great verse in Charles Wesley’s hymn. 

No condemnation now I dread; Jesus, and all in him, is mine! Alive in him, my living Head, And clothed 
in righteousness Divine, Bold I approach the eternal throne. And claim the crown, through Christ, my 
own. 

2. The Explanation Ro 8:2-11 

Having thus comprehensively stated the privilege of sanctification, the apostle passed to a careful 
explanation thereof in a series of contrasts between life in the flesh, and life in the spirit. 

My own interpretation of this passage adopts the distinction indicated in the spelling of the Revised 
Version in the case of the word "spirit." Therein a small letter is used when the word refers to the spirit 
of man, and a capital when it refers to the Spirit of God. I am aware that some of our best expositors do 
not agree with the interpretation resulting from this spelling. I do not propose to enter into any argument 
concerning the matter, for I do not believe that anything of vital importance is involved. Let readers 
desiring to compare other interpretations refer to the works of Dr. Handley Moule and Dr. Agar Beet. 

My own understanding of the passage leads me to the conclusion that where the distinction is maintained 
as indicated in the Revised Version, the result is a clear presentation of the truth that sanctification is the 
full realization of the forces of regeneration; and that a picture of remarkable strength is presented, of a 



regenerate man living under the control of the Spirit of God, his own spirit being restored to its proper 
place of dominion over his body. 


The first contrast is that between the two sovereignties of life. In this relation the word law is used, not in 
reference to the Mosaic economy, but as describing a master-principle. 

In the one hand there is that of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, on the other that of the law of sin and of 
death. These two stand related to the two sections of the division already considered, the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus having been revealed in the first section, and the law of sin and of death having 
been dealt with in the second; the law which the apostle therein described as "a different law ... warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity under the law of sin." If this is the contrast, it 
is stated only in order to declare that the victory is that the law of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus makes 
us free from the law of sin and of death. 

The second contrast is between the ability of the law — and in this case the reference is to the Mosaic 
economy — and that of the Son of God. The weakness of the one consisted in the fact that it had to do 
with man as the apostle had described him in the central section, unable to obey. The strength of the Son 
of God lay in the fact of his incarnation, and his work on the cross, all of which had been dealt with in 
the first section. Again the contrast is made, in order to declare that the victory is that of the Son of God, 
because in all such as walk not after the flesh but after the spirit, the ordinance or requirement of the law 
is fulfilled. 

In the third contrast, which has to do with the two possible spheres of life, flesh and spirit, the 
overwhelming victory of sanctification is revealed. There is a three-fold movement in this contrast, 
dealing with the two inspirations, the two issues, and the two experiences. 

As to inspiration, there are those who live after the flesh, and those who live after the spirit. The first 
mind the things of the flesh, that is, desire them, and seek after them. The second mind the things of the 
spirit, and again that is, desire them, and seek after them. 

As to issue, the result of seeking the things of the flesh is death, a present death, the death of the mind, its 
darkness and limitation. The result of seeking the things of the spirit is life and peace, present life and 
peace, the life of the mind, its light and comprehension resulting in abiding peace. 

Finally, in dealing with the contrast of experience the apostle first declared that to live in the flesh is to 
be at enmity against God, incapable of subjection to him, and therefore unable to please him. His 
description of the experience of life in the spirit is fuller. Declaring that the secret of spiritual life is that 
of the indwelling Spirit of God, he parenthetically declared that this indwelling Spirit of God will be 
manifest as the Spirit of Christ, and that this manifestation is a test of possession. The immediate result 
of the indwelling Christ is that the body is dead, that is to say, the body does not immediately escape the 
consequence of past sin; it is still mortal, not exempt from dissolution. But the spirit is alive, and that fact 
will have its bearing upon the whole man, including the body. 

In this connection there is finally one word declaring that the ultimate victory of this life will be that of 
the quickening of the mortal body. 

This picture, then, is that of a regenerate man. Sanctification is the full realization o f regeneration, and 
consists in the spirit of a man being in subjection to the indwelling Spirit of God; with the further result 
that the body of the man is under the dominion of the spirit of the man, which is controlled by the Spirit 
of God. 

3. The Obligation Ro 8:12-17 

The argument as to obligation immediately follows, and of course is entirely dependent upon that which 
has already been considered. The apostle stated it in relation to our responsibility and our resource. 



The negative responsibility of believers is that they are not debtors to the flesh. There is no longer any 
need for them to live after the flesh, that is. to obey the dictates of the flesh without reference to the 
claims of the spirit. Being free from the law of sin and death which operates through the body, making it 
the master of the life; to yield to its claims alone will issue in death. The first responsibility of 
sanctification is that there shall be no such yielding. The positive responsibility is that of the exercise of 
power by the spirit over all the things of the flesh. 

In order to the fulfillment of this responsibility the resources of sanctification are then stated. The first is 
that of sonship. The victory of the spirit of man results from the leading of the Spirit of God, and those 
who have such leading are the sons of God. They have received the spirit of adoption whereby they are 
able, under the tender and gracious impulse of the indwelling Spirit, to call God, Father. The witness of 
the Spirit of God with our spirits that we are the children of God is the proof necessary, and granted, of 
our justification and sanctification. All the logical method is nothing save as we have this inner witness, 
the absolutely certain knowledge, proof against all argument, that we are the children of God. 

The sequence of this glorious sonship is that the saints are heirs of God. This statement is so 
overwhelming that it defies analysis, or exposition. In the presence of it the heart can but be still in 
exulting meditation, while it confesses that the profundities of the Divine love defy the fathoming of 
human intelligence. 

Oh love of God, how strong and true. Eternal and yet ever new, Uncomprehended and unbought. Beyond 
all knowledge, and all thought. 

Oh love of God, how deep and great! Far deeper than man’s deepest hate; Self-fed, self-kindled, like the 
light, Changeless, eternal, infinite. 

Children are heirs of the Father’s wealth and the Father’s home. And yet the apostle kept plainly in view 
the ground of our claim. We are joint-heirs with Christ. He who identifies himself with us in death, 
identifies us with himself in life, and in all that life means as to breadth, and richness, and continuity. 

This joint-heir ship with Christ, and heirship of God, brings us into fellowship, not only with the 
consummation, but with the process. We are brought into the place of suffering with him, who came into 
the fellowship of our suffering. This statement of the case reveals responsibility. The privilege is 
evidenced by the declaration of the same truth from the other side. Having fellowship with his sufferings 
through the process, we shall at last have partnership with the glory in the consummation. 

Romans 8:19 

iii. GLORIFICATION Ro 8:18-39 

The last phrase in the previous section, "glorified with him," naturally leads on to the discussion of the 
final fact in the salvation provided by God, that of glorification. There is nothing like a detailed 
description of the conditions of the coming glory, either on earth or in heaven. The apostle’s dealing with 
the subject was rather that of an onward look from the midst of that suffering to which he had referred, 
and which is seen in the light of the consummation. The section falls into two parts; the first dealing with 
the fellowship of the saints in the process that leads to the consummation; and the second with the 
assurance of the certainty of that consummation. 

a. THE FELLOWSHIP IN THE PROCESS Ro 8:18-30 

After an introductory declaration the apostle proceeded to deal with the subjects, first of the fellowship 
of the saints with creation; and secondly of their fellowship with God. 


1. Introductory Declaration Ro 8:18 



In his introductory declaration the apostle suggested and declined a comparison between the sufferings 
and the glory. So stupendous and overwhelming was the radiant vision and the ultimate issue of the work 
of grace as he saw it. that set in the light of it, he reckoned the sufferings of the present time 
incomparable. All that follows in this section emphasizes that conviction. It is impossible to read his 
teaching without discovering how keen his sense of the suffering was, and yet through all the movement 
the dominant note is that of a joyful confidence, born of his assurance of the certainty and overwhelming 
sufficiency of the glory. 

2. Fellowship with Creation Ro 8:19-30 

In dealing with the fellowship of the saints with creation the apostle affirmed the fact of their fellowship 
in creation’s groaning; and then that of their fellowship with God in relation to that groaning. 


a. Fellowship in Creation’s Groaning Ro 8l 19-25 


The apostle first described creation’s need, and then the saints’ fellowship therein. 

The need of creation as the apostle understood it is revealed by three words of which he made use. He 
saw it, waiting, hoping, groaning. 

It is waiting "for the revealing of the sons of God." In that declaration the apostle recognized man’s place 
in creation to be that of its lord and master. He also recognized that man’s power to exercise beneficent 
rule results entirely from his relation to God. That relation being interfered with by sin, he had failed to 
realize the creation beneath him, or to lead it to its full development. The creation had therefore been 
subjected to vanity. 

He next described it as expecting, or hoping, that it would also find its way into the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God, that is, that in answer to the dominion of redeemed man it also would be redeemed. 

Finally he taught that while creation thus waits and hopes it does so in suffering. This he declared in the 
words, "the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain ... until now." How much of sorrow and of 
agony is pressed into this one pregnant sentence! It includes man himself in his spiritual ruin, in his 
mental limitation, in his physical suffering; and all the lower forms of creation in their sighing and 
suffering for lack of the kingly government of the being created to have dominion over it for its 
perfecting. 

In dealing with the saints’ fellowship, the apostle made use of the same words, groaning, waiting, 
hoping. 

He began at the point of creation’s pain, as lie declared that "we ourselves groan." The saints of God in 
the midst of the suffering are conscious of it, and, indeed, the consciousness is more acute than that of 
the creation itself, for with the restoration in measure even, of the Divine ideal, there comes the new 
capacity for pain, which is indeed part of the privilege of partnership with God in Christ. 

The saints are also waiting for the redemption of the body. The bodies of the saints have not yet been 
brought into full realization of the renewing forces of salvation. They remain the media through which 
the saints experimentally enter into the consciousness of creation’s suffering. Nevertheless the spirit is 
renewed and alive, and in their spiritual life the saints wait for the redemption of the body. 

While in the midst of this fellowship of suffering and of waiting they also share the hope of creation, and 
that hope is so sure and certain as to create patience in waiting, even in the midst of suffering. 


b. Fellowship with God Ro 8:26-30 



The deeper secret of the fellowship of the saints with creation is that of their fellowship with God. The 
indwelling Spirit exercises a twofold ministry in this respect; that first of interpreting the real meaning of 
the world’s agony, and that secondly of creating the assurance of the ultimate deliverance. The supreme 
consciousness of suffering is in God, because of the perfection of his love. He, by the Spirit indwelling 
believers, interprets that consciousness, and thus makes their intercession. That intercession, even though 
it cannot be expressed, is intelligible to God, because "He ... knoweth ... the mind of the Spirit." This 
intercession is therefore "according to the will of God." By this interpretation of the Spirit, the saints are 
brought into fellowship with the suffering of creation through fellowship with God; and they co-operate 
with God by intercession in the midst of suffering creation. 

Such fellowship with God creates the assurance of the saints that the whole process is moving toward a 
consummation. "We know" wrote the apostle. Here is no indefiniteness, no speculation, no expression of 
a hope that faints or falters. Upon the basis of the profound and magnificent arguments of the Divine 
method of redemption, the apostle founds a confidence that nothing is equal to shaking. In an 
introductory phrase, "to them that love God," he indicated the one condition upon which all that he was 
about to say concerning the process to consummation, is true. The confidence he expressed in the present 
tense, "all things work"; they do so even here and now, amid conditions which seem as though they 
would make the ultimate issue impossible, or at least indefinitely postpone it. The soul in fellowship with 
God rests assured that everything is contributing to the consummation. 

The word "together" is in itself a luminous explanation of much that perplexes. No lonely circumstance, 
no event of an hour, no isolated incident, must be used as interpreting the whole process. All such 
circumstances, events, incidents, are inter-related, and each must be viewed as part of all. The apparent 
defeat is a preparation for certain victory. The seeming mystery holds within itself, in relation to other 
facts, the making of a revelation. The present is part of the whole. The whole needs it, and alone is equal 
to explaining it. This is the faith that tinges the darkest cloud with the light of the sun hidden behind it, 
and transmutes its sable into the purple promise of coming glory. This is the confidence that whispers 
words of infinite peace amid all the babel of contending voices. This is the victory that hath overcome 
the world, even our faith, and faith is at once the law and the offspring of fellowship. 

That, then, is the good toward which the "all things" work together? We find the answer to this inquiry 
stated only in regard to the central fact. The sons are to be conformed to the image of the Son. This 
revealing of the sons of God in the likeness of the Son of God will issue in the healing of creation, and 
the ending of its groaning. 

There can be no doubt that at last the sons will be conformed to the image of the Son, for to this they are 
foreordained of God, and those "whom he foreordained, them he also called; and whom he called, them 
he also justified; and whom he justified, them he also glorified." 

Thus the great glad certainty of assured finality of glory accounts for the statement with which the 
section opened. "I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed to usward." 

b. THE ASSURANCE OF THE CONSUMMATION Ro 8:31-39 

The last section ended with the apostle’s affirmation of the assurance of the saints in fellowship with 
God, that the process is inevitably moving toward the consummation. This second half of the division 
dealing with glorification looks out into the future, and challenges all opposition, affirming its impotence 
in the presence of the great salvation. 

It is sometimes helpful to read this paragraph in close connection with, the first section of the book, that 
dealing with the ruin of the race. There the apostle declared that the whole world must be silent in its 
condemnation. Here the saints are no longer silent, but challenge to silence all the voices that can be 
raised against them. 



The first movement in the paragraph is that of an introductory affirmation, which is immediately 
followed by a threefold challenge and answer. 


1. Introductory Affirmation Ro 8:31,32 

The introductory affirmation consists of an All-inclusive inquiry and reply. The attention is first arrested 
by the question, "What then shall we say to these things?" which is immediately followed by the inquiry, 
"If God is for us, who is against us?" Already he had demonstrated the fact that the very forces of sorrow 
and of suffering which seemed to be opposed, are working together for good. In the light of that 
assurance he looked out through all space and all ages, and demanded "Who is against us?” 

The answer is really an exposition of the assumption of the inquiry, that God is for us. He has proved 
that he is for us by the gift of his Son. It is therefore inconceivable that he will withhold anything. Indeed 
the gift of the Son is the gift of all things, for as the writer declared in another of his letters, "In him all 
things consist." 

2. The Threefold Challenge and Answer Ro 8:33-39 

The inclusive inquiry is then expressed in a threefold challenge, followed by a threefold answer. 

The first challenge is as to the possibility of an accuser. "Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect?" The answer is immediate and brief, "It is God that justifieth." Nothing more need be said, because 
in the earlier part of the letter the fact has already been dealt with, that it is possible for God to be just 
and the justifier of him who believes in Jesus. 

The second challenge is as to the possibility of a judge who will condemn, "Who is he that shall 
condemn?" The answer re-states those facts of the work of Christ Jesus, belief in which made possible 
the declaration of an earlier section, "There is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus"; the facts of his death, resurrection, ascension, and intercession. 

The third challenge is as to the possibility of a separator, "Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ?" and the challenge is emphasized by the naming of some of the terrible experiences which may 
form part of the process through which the ultimate glory must be reached — tribulation, anguish, 
persecution, famine, nakedness, peril, sword. So far from these being able to separate, in them "we are 
more than conquerors" because they are of the number of the things which work together for our good, 
and thus are compelled to serve us, and to co-operate with God toward the accomplishment of the 
highest puiposes of his heart. There are other things which may be against us, and the apostle finally 
named them only in order to reveal the fact that the love of God which is in Christ Jesus, is mightier than 
either of them, or all of them united, in an attempt to separate us therefrom. 

Neither death, the foe ever threatening; nor life, with all its trials and testings; nor angels and 
principalities, the beings of the spiritual realm; nor powers, those in earthly authority; nor things present, 
the circumstances of the hour; nor things to come, the possible contingencies of the coming days; nor 
height, heaven itself; nor depth, hell beneath; nor any other creature can separate us from the love of 
God, who is the Creator, and therefore the supreme Lord of all because life is resident in, and manifested 
through, Christ Jesus, who is our Lord. 

In this final affirmation there is incidentally a fine note of assurance in the little phrase, "any other 
creature"; for by its use the apostle recognizes the fact that all the things which he has named are but 
creations, while the One in Whose love is the assurance of the victory is the One from whom all these 
have come, he being the Creator. 

This threefold challenge and answer becomes the more wonderful when we realize the remarkable 
change of relation between God and man which it exhibits. On account of sin, God was against man, and 
man was silent. Through his salvation God is for him, and the opposing forces are silent. By reason of 



sin God was the supreme Accuser. By the way of his salvation he has become the Justifier. As the result 
of sin it was God who as Judge condemned man. As the outcome of his provision of salvation, the 
triumphant word is uttered, "No condemnation." The inevitable issue of sin was that God had excluded 
man from fellowship with himself. The equally inevitable result of salvation is the restoration of man to 
such fellowship with him in love that no force in the universe can separate between them. 

Romans 9:1 

III. OBJECTIONS DISCUSSED Ro 9:1-11:36 

The great subject of the Gospel unto salvation is now completed. The condemnation resulting from sin 
which created the need for the Gospel has been vividly set forth. The great provision of salvation in its 
threefold aspect of justification, sanctification, and glorification has been carefully described. Before 
passing to that application of the truth wherein he dealt with the transformation by salvation, the apostle 
paused to deal with certain objections. It must be remembered that these objections are such as would be 
raised by Hebrews, and not by Gentiles. All that the former part of his letter had insisted upon, must 
inevitably have swept away all possibility of confidence on the part of Israelites in those things in which 
from birth they had made their boast. It was natural and almost inevitable that such questions as those 
now to be dealt with, should arise in their minds. Paul, a Hebrew of Hebrews, would naturally be 
immediately conscious of such difficulties, and therefore proceeded to deal with them, in order to show 
the relation of the new economy to the old, and to demonstrate the fact that there was no departure on the 
part of God from the perpetual method of his operation, and no injustice in his reception of the Gentile. 

He discussed three subjects, those namely of the Divine method of election; of the rejection of Israel 
according to the flesh; and of its ultimate restoration. 

i. ELECTION Ro 9:1-33 

In dealing with the first difficulty, that namely of God’s election of his ancient people, the apostle first 
laid bare his heart as a Christian Israelite; and then discussed the subject of election as to its operation, its 
principle, and its sovereignty. 

a. INTRODUCTION Ro 9:1-5 

The connection between this very remarkable passage, and the climax of the preceding chapter is close, 
and we can only understand the meaning of the apostle as it is observed. 

The great certainty that there can be no separation between the trusting soul and the love of God is the 
experience of one in close experimental fellowship with the Lord through the ministry of the Spirit. The 
fullness of spiritual life is that of full consciousness of the mind of Christ. The tides of his life flowing 
through all the being of the apostle; his desires, impulses, and activities were those of the Lord who 
dwelt in him. This is the meaning of the opening words of affirmation, "I say the truth in Christ." That 
which he was about to declare, resulted from the fact that Christ was the sphere of his life. To this 
affirmation he added weight by claiming the witness of his conscience in the Holy Spirit. This solemn 
opening affirmation gives us the key to what else were inexplicable; his great sorrow, his increasing 
pain, his very desire to be anathema, all resulted from, and indeed were parts of the Christ-consciousness 
which held and mastered him. It was Christ’s sorrow, Christ’s increasing pain, Chri st’s readiness to be 
anathema, of which he was the conscious partner, and to which he now gave expression. No man could 
have written such words save as he was indwelt and dominated by Christ through the Holy Spirit. No 
man so indwelt and dominated could escape such consciousness. 

The first expression of his Christ-created compassion was toward his brethren. This is a glorious 
illustration of a peipetual truth. The man who had given up his brethren for Christ’s sake, now held them 
in a new love and compassion, compared with which the old earthly affection was as nothing. The love 
of kindred and friends which counts their friendship and fellowship as of more value than those of 



Christ, is after all self-centered, the love of the publican and the sinner, set upon those who love us, 
because they love us, and on account of what they give us. The love of kindred and friends which results 
from a supreme love for Christ, is disinterested, and goes out to them in spite of the fact that they have 
ceased to give us anything but persecution and pain. This is true, high, holy love; the love that never 
fails. 

The great value of this passage is discovered when it is remembered that almost all the pain and suffering 
of the apostle resulted from the bitter hatred and opposition of those very kinsmen whom he had given 
up for Christ, and for whom he had found a new love through relationship to him. 

With a fine art the apostle approached the discussion of the difficulties of his brethren by a description of 
Israel according to the Divine economy, which description recognized their high privileges and 
conspicuous glory. 

Looking back, in briefest words he stated the Divinity of the original preparatory economy. Theirs was 
the adoption, — they were peculiarly called to the relationship of children; the glory, — among them 
God dwelt, manifesting his presence by the Shekinah splendour; the covenants, — Abrahamic, Mosaic, 
Davidic; the giving of the law, — the ethical code; the service, — all the symbolic ritual of their 
worship; the promises, — of the coming King and Kingdom; the fathers, — Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Recognizing that all these things were preparatory, and that they had their fulfillment in the mission of 
Messiah, he then declared that this highest of all glories, that of providing the Messiah on the side of his 
human life, was theirs also, in the words, "of whom is Christ as concerning the flesh." All the former 
things had pointed to him, and in him they found their fulfillment. 

Thus ultimately that history of Israel which was Divine in its initiation, was Divine also in its 
consummation, for the Christ who, concerning the flesh, came from them, is infinitely more than human, 
being "over all, God blessed for ever"; and thus the final purpose of their history is stated in a word 
descriptive of Christ, that purpose being, that God who is over all, should be blessed for ever. 

b. THE OPERATION OF ELECTION. Ro 9 : 6- 1 3 

The word "But" with which this paragraph opens, at once suggests the contrast between the glorious 
facts concerning Israel which the apostle had recognized, and that of the present experience of Israel 
which caused him the keen sorrow of which he had written. 

It would appear as though the Word of God had come to nought; as though in order to the fulfillment of 
his purpose, he had violated a principle. It was admitted that he had elected this nation. How then was 
the fact of their rejection as a nation to be accounted for? 

With this problem he proceeded to deal, affirming first that the promises made to Israel were made not to 
a people after the flesh. This must have been to the ears of a Jew a most astonishing assertion, and the 
apostle proceeded to defend it in an unanswerable fashion. Declaring that "they are not all Israel that are 
of Israel; neither because they are Abraham’s seed are they all children," he taught that the operation of 
election had been that of successive selections from among those springing from one source, so far as the 
flesh was concerned. 

In illustration of this he showed that while Isaac and Ishmael were both related to Abraham, Isaac was 
the selected child; and that while Jacob and Esau were both sons of Isaac, Jacob was selected. Thus it is 
evident from the history of Israel from its commencement, that not all the children of Abraham 
constituted the nation, nor all the children of Isaac. The selection in each case, however, was not 
capricious, but based upon an underlying purpose of God, which the apostle described as the purpose of 
God according to election. What that purpose was, can only be understood as this section of the epistle is 
perpetually interpreted by the whole scheme of the argument, and by other of the apostolic writings. In 
referring to the Divine choice of God, when writing to the Ephesians, the apostle said, "He chose us in 



him before the foundation of the world, that we should he holy and without blemish before him in love." 
Thus the puipose of election was character, and therefore from among the children of Abraham accor 
ding to the flesh, God made selection of such as believed, because through faith, character is formed. 

c. THE PRINCIPLE OF ELECTION Ro 9:14-18 

No such a statement as this, objection would at once be raised, and recognizing it, the apostle stated it in 
the form of a question. "Is there unrighteousness with God?" The suggestion of that inquiry is that if a 
man who may have lived a profligate life is yet to be received, on account of his faith only, while a man 
whose life has been outwardly moral, is to be cast out on account of unbelief, there is at least the 
appearance of injustice on the part of God. 

Such a question would necessarily be that of some one who had not perfectly understood the early 
arguments of the letter concerning the sin of man, and the provision which God has made for his 
salvation. 

So the supposed difficulty the apostle first replied in an emphatic negative, and then reminded his 
readers of the Divine declaration to Moses, and so revealed the fact that the underlying principle of the 
action of God is that of his mercy and compassion. The argument here is for the right of God to extend 
that mercy according to his own will. Although the deeper facts are not here stated they must not be 
forgotten, for everything depends upon perpetual recognition of them. God exercises his mercy toward 
those who believe. That is a statement made elsewhere, and not repeated here, which nevertheless must 
not be lost sight of, if there is to be any true understanding of this otherwise difficult declaration. 

Is mercy then is according to the Divine will, so also is judgment; and the apostle illustrated the fact by 
the case of Pharaoh, of whom he spoke as of one upon whom God did not have mercy, but whom he 
hardened. Here again we have simply the declaration of the fact that the principle of election is that of 
the will of God, nothing being said concerning the reason or the method of its exercise. It is most 
important, however, that we should clearly understand the meaning of the declaration, "For this very 
purpose did I raise thee up," which does not mean that he created Pharaoh for the purpose of hardening 
his heart. The expression "raise up" signifies, not the creating of the man, but his making conspicuous in 
the eyes of the ages. The declaration of the apostle then is, that God chose to make this man, before the 
eyes of all time, an example of the result of unbelief and willful setting of the heart against the right. 
While it is true that God hardened him, it is first true that Pharaoh hardened his heart aga inst the Lord; 
and God’s hardening consisted merely, as it ever does, in his abandoning of the man to the conditions 
necessarily arising as the result of his own deliberate choice. 

The closing declaration of this paragraph reveals that the principle of election is that God acts in mercy 
toward whom he will, and in judgment toward whom he will. Again it is necessary to insist on the fact 
that he always acts in conformity with his nature of love, and that his mercy is extended to such as 
believe, and his hardening to such as harden themselves against him. 

d. THE SOVEREIGNTY OF ELECTION Ro 9:19-33 

But of this grows another difficulty. If God hardens, why does he still find fault? He gets his way, and no 
one can withstand his will. In answer to this suggested difficulty, the apostle insisted upon the absolute 
sovereignty of God, dealing first with its active operation, and then reaffirming the determining factor. 


1. The active Operation Ro 9 1 19-29 


The statement of the sovereignty of God is now, if possible, even more emphatic than it has been. Paul 
borrowed the illustration of Jeremiah, of the potter and the clay, familiar to all Jewish ears; boldly 
declaring the right of the potter to make what he will of the clay in his hands. Here again, however, it is 
most necessary to insist upon a recognition of the fact that this figure, in common with all the other 
argument, must be interpreted by the character of God. We sadly abuse the passage unless we ever bear 



in mind that the lesson of the potter and the clay is not learned when we think merely of the right of the 
potter. We must also have in mind himself, his character, his avowed purpose. It is perfectly true, and 
needs to be emphasized, that man could have had no right to complain against the absolute justice of 
God had he swept the sinning race away without opportunity of redemption. The sooner this is granted 
the better it will be for all our thinking, and for all our living. At the same time this ri ght must be 
interpreted by the fact that he did not do so, but that he exercised his sovereignty by providing a 
salvation for man out of his ruin and degradation. Therefore if at last any shall be cast away, it will not 
be because God has exercised the right; of his justice merely, but because such have refused to avail 
themselves of the salvation provided by the right of his mercy. 

The exercise of this sovereignty in the case of the vessels of wrath is, that in order to reveal the true 
nature and reason of that wrath, he endured them with much longsuffering. The exercise of this 
sovereignty in the case of the vessels of mercy is, that in order to make known the riches of his grace, he 
prepared them unto glory. 

Thus in each case the infinite patience and tenderness of God is manifested. His wrath waits in the case 
of such as are vessels of wrath, until by their own choice and action they are "fitted unto destruction"; 
and in the case of the vessels of mercy. He prepares them unto glory, whether they be Jews or Gentiles. It 
is of supreme importance that all that is mysterious in these passages which affirm the sovereignty of 
God, should be interpreted by the facts concerning him, which have been revealed to men in the Person 
of his Son. 

By two quotations from the Old Testament Scriptures, the apostle re-affirmed the fact of Divine election. 
It is to be noticed that the quotation from Hosea is used in a wider sense than by the prophet himself. In 
the actual prophecy the reference was to the ten tribes, but in harmony with the whole teaching of his 
letter, Paul referred to all such as were, according to the flesh, outside the covenant, that is, to the 
Gentiles. Those who were not the people of God are to be made his people, and are to be brought into the 
place of covenant blessing. This is simply a matter of Divine choice. 

Then in a quotation from Isaiah he reemphasized what he had previously declared, that not all Israel after 
the flesh shall be saved, but a remnant only. This again is by Divine choice. 


2 . The determining Factor Ro 9:30-33 


In conclusion, the apostle declared the reason of the determining choice in each case. The Gentiles are 
chosen to become the people of God as they attain righteousness by faith. Israel as a whole, seeking to 
establish a righteousness apart from faith, fails. Thus the choice of God is of such as believe. The test is 
the Son of his love. To those seeking righteousness by works, he is a rock of offence. To the believing he 
is salvation, and they shall not be put to shame. 

Thus while it is perfectly true that men are chosen of God to salvation, irrespective of their national 
relationship, or even of their morality; it is equally true that only such are chosen as believe on him 
whom God has provided for human salvation. 

Romans 10:1 

ii. REJECTION Ro 10:1 -21 

In the basis of the principle of election as discussed, Israel as a nation is rejected. The apostle now 
proceeded to deal with that fact in order to show its real reason. In doing so, he first of all declared the 
fact of their failure in terms of his own sympathy and compassion; and then proceeded to show that their 
way of return must be through Christ; thus finally coming to the definite declaration of the reason of 
their rejection. 


a. INTRODUCTION Ro 10:1-21 



Again the apostle revealed his affection for his own people after the flesh, in the declaration of his desire 
and supplication for their salvation. In loyalty to truth he had ruthlessly exposed the sin of Israel, and 
declared their necessary rejection, because of their refusal to believe. Being about to emphasize this 
teaching, he first recognized that they had a zeal, but declared that it was in conflict with the plan of God. 
In all that he said about them, it is evident that he was speaking out of his own personal experience. 
Looking back to the days before he was apprehended on the way to Damascus, he remembered how he 
was filled with zeal, which he now knew to be zeal without knowledge. Interpreting the action of his 
people by his own experience, he declared them to be ignorant of God’s Righteousness, which 
declaration was equivalent to saying that their standard of righteousness was low and imperfect. 

Then it is remembered that the apostle ever had in mind the Lord himself when he spoke of the 
Righteousness of God, it is easy to understand his description of these people as "being ignorant of 
God’s Righteousness." Their idea of that Righteousness was due to their misunderstanding of the written 
law; their ignorance of the true meaning of that law resulted from the fact that they had not known 
Christ; hence they were going about, endeavouring to establish a righteousness of their own, refusing to 
submit to the Righteousness of God, which is Christ. Paul knew perfectly well in his own experience, 
that nothing so soon compels a man to cease seeking to establish his own righteousness as a vision of the 
Righteousness of God. Here again it is impossible to escape the conviction that what he said of them was 
the result of his own experience, when on the way to Damascus, he was going about, establishing his 
own righteousness; but a vision of the Righteousness of God at once brought him to the position of 
submissio n thereto. 

In the apostle’s dealing with Israel here, we have the exhibition of the true Christian temper, which it is 
well for us to ponder. He made no attempt to justify that which was wrong, even though it was sincere, 
and characterized by zeal. He held out no false hope that those who persistently refused to fall in with the 
Divine plan might yet be saved, be cause they were doing the best they knew. Nevertheless he felt and 
declared a yearning love for these very people, which drove him to unceasing prayer and earnest labour 
for their salvation. 

b. THE WAY OF RETURN Ro 10:4-15 

The apostle immediately proceeded to discuss the way of Righteousness according to the plan of God, in 
contrast to the attempt that Israel was making to establish its own righteousness. 


1. Christ Ro 10:4 


The whole plan of God is stated in comprehensive terms in the words, "Christ is the end of the law unto 
Righteousness to every one that believeth.” This is not a declaration that the requirements of the law are 
done away, but rather that they are all fulfilled in and through Christ in the experience of those who 
believe. While for the justification of the sinner Christ the Righteousness of God is imputed upon the 
basis of faith, for his sanctification Christ the Righteousness of God is imparted. 


2. Righteousness by Faith Ro 10:5-13 


What Righteousness is by faith, he then proceeded to argue, calling first the witness of Moses; then 
showing that the principle enunciated by Moses was fulfilled in the apostolic preaching of Christ; finally 
making a universal application of that principle. 

It is interesting to notice how Paul read into Old Testament quotations larger meanings than they seem at 
first to warrant. Whether either Moses or Isaiah understood the full value of what they wrote is extremely 
doubtful. They had both at least discovered a principle, namely, that of faith in a deliverer working 
safety. Paul making use of their words, showed that these things are fulfilled in Christ. He need not be 
sought for in the height or the depth, for now he has indeed come. The word is nigh men, in the mouth 



and in the heart; and the condition of salvation is that of belief with the heart, and confession with the 
mouth. 


It is intensely interesting and of great importance to notice that at the close of this section, which has 
been so full of the subject of election, the apostle again quoting from the Old Testament Scriptures, once 
from Isaiah and once from Joel, shows by the use of the great word "Whosoever" that salvation is at the 
disposal of all who believe. 

3. The Method Ro 10:14,15 

Then almost abruptly, and yet in closest connection, in a series of questions, he revealed the importance 
of the work of preaching the Gospel. There can be no calling on One not believed in. There can be no 
belief in One not heard of. There can be no hearing without a preacher. There can be no preaching 
without a commission. 

Once again falling into Old Testament quotation, and again by his use of it enlarging its meaning, he 
described the preachers of the Gospel through whose message men will believe unto salvation, in the 
words, 

"How beautiful are the feet of them that bring glad tidings of good things." 
c. THE REASON OF REJECTION Ro 10:16-21 

Having thus declared the fact of Israel’s failure, and having hastened to show the way of salvation 
provided for them, and for all men, the apostle declared the reason of their rejection. 

From among the number of those who heard the glad tidings published by the missionary messengers, 
only some were elected. They were such as not only heard but hearkened, and he adduced in defence of 
that view, the complaint of Isaiah, "Who hath believed our report?" The truth which is brought out here 
with great clearness is that God elects those who believe to salvation, rather than that those believe 
whom God elects. This is a distinction with a difference. It does not propose to clear away all the 
mystery that surrounds the subject. It does, however, place the emphasis at the right point, as it reveals 
the fact that responsibility rests upon those who hear. It must not be forgotten that such, and such only, 
are being dealt with in this section. The subject of those who do not hear is not under consideration. The 
responsibility herein indicated, they do not share. None can believe in him of whom they have not heard. 
To have heard is to have entered the region of responsibility. 

The question then is, Had Israel such responsibility? and the inquiry is answered by the apostle in three 
ways. 

He showed first that they had the testimony of Nature in common with all men, quoting from the psalm 
of Revelation, and from that part of it which deals with the revelation through Nature. 

He next affirmed that they had the testimony of Moses, and the quotation he made in this connection is 
interesting, for passing over all the fact of the law which was given by Moses, he quoted from the book 
of Deuteronomy, and therein from the great song of Moses, in the course of which he prophetically dealt 
with the failure of Israel, declaring that on account thereof God would provoke them to jealousy by 
making use of people outside the covenant, for the accomplishment of his purpose. Thus in the most 
emphatic way he declared that through Moses they had heard. 

Finally he reminded them that they had the testimony of the prophetic ministry. Referring to Isaiah, he 
quoted two sayings of his, the first of which exactly harmonized with his quotation from Moses, in that it 
declared how that Jehovah would be sought of a people that had not known him, and become manifest to 
a people not called by his name; all of which emphasized the fact of Israel’s knowledge. 



The second quotation is, in some sense, not a second, for in Isaiah it immediately follows the other; but it 
emphasizes the long-suffering compassion of God toward his disobedient people, thus even more vividly 
setting forth the fact that they had heard. 

Thus the reason of their rejection was that they did not hearken, even though they had heard the Word of 
God in Nature, through law A , and by the mouth of the prophets. 

This last quotation from Isaiah is of supreme value as it reveals exactly the Divine attitude, that namely 
of hands spread out continuously toward a rebellious people. The will of God is the salvation of all such, 
and he has elected to salvation those who believe. If rebellion be persisted in, then salvation is 
impossible, and those rebelling are not elected. To declare that God has arbitrarily chosen some to 
salvation, so that they must be saved; and that then he spreads out his hands in the attitude of mercy 
toward such as cannot be saved, is surely little short of blasphemy. 

Romans 11:1 

iii. RESTORATION Ro 11:1-36 

The rejection of Israel is not final, and the apostle turned to the argument in proof of this, by almost 
abrupt question and answer. He then proceeded to defend his answer; afterwards writing a paragraph 
specially to Gentiles on the subject; finally expressing his hope for Israel. 

a. INTRODUCTION Ro 11:1 

The foregoing discussion gave rise to a new difficulty, which the apostle expressed in the inquiry, "Did 
God cast off his people?" This he at once answered by emphatic denial, emphasizing that denial by 
claiming to be himself "an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin," this claim 
illustrating his contention that relation to Abraham in the economy of God is spiritual, and results from 
faith; so that while all he claimed was true in the realm of the flesh, it was pre-eminently true by grace. 

b. DEFENCE OF THE ANSWER Ro 11:2-12 

The apostle proceeded to defend his denial along three lines of argument. 

He first declared that the original Divine purpose is accomplished progressively by an elect remnant. He 
then proceeded to show how the temporary casting off of the nation after the flesh, and the bringing in of 
the Gentiles is a partial fulfillment of the original Divine intention. He finally declared that that Divine 
purpose will be fulfilled to the letter, in the ultimate restoration of Israel as a nation. 


1 . A Perpetual Remnant Ro 1 1:2-6 


His argument concerning the remnant really commenced in that personal reference in which he claimed 
to be "an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin"; for as we saw, by that reference he 
inferentially claimed that in his life of faith in the Son of God, he realized the true puipose of God in the 
creation of that nation, whose designation Israel indicated its princely power with God and men; shared 
relationship to Abraham, the father of the nation; and entered into that kinship wherein his great 
namesake of the same tribe had so signally failed. 

He next quoted the fact of the remnant in the days of Elijah, the seven thousand who had not bowed the 
knee to Baal, in order to show that God’s puipose had never been wholly frustrated by Israel’s failure. 
Even in those dark days of decadence, a remnant far larger than even the prophet knew, were loyal to 
Jehovah, and thus formed the true Israel of God. 


He then declared that "at this present time also there is a remnant according to the election of grace." 
This election of grace is not of works, therefore it is of faith; and thus the apostle affirmed that all the 



principles and purposes of God in the creation of the peculiar people according to the flesh, are 
maintained and fulfilled in those who believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, God’s appointed Saviour and 
King. Israel after the flesh, is for the time being rejected, but all the essential values of the Israel ideal are 
maintained and safeguarded in that elect race, consisting of the whole company of those who are justified 
by faith. 


2. The Bringing in of the Gentiles Ro 1 L7-1 1 


This, however, does not tell all the story. Notice the question, "What then?" that is to say, What is to be 
the issue of this? Is the fulfillment of the original ideal to which he has referred, the final fulfillment? Is 
the Israel of history, the earthly nation, indeed abandoned in favour of the new spiritual people? The 
apostle was careful to correct any such wrong impression. He again admitted, and even definitely stated, 
that what Israel sought and failed to find as a nation, the elect remnant, that is, those believing and 
obedient, has found; while the rest, that is, those unbelieving and disobedient, were blind. Now, inquired 
the apostle, did they stumble that they might fall? That is to say, was the casting off of these people as an 
earthly people final? He immediately answered his inquiry by an emphatic negative, and proceeded to 
explain the issue of the national fall. Through that fall, salvation came to the Gentiles. 


3. Ultimate Restoration Ro 11:12 


His confidence in the ultimate restoration of the earthly people is evident in the question in which he 
indicated his conviction of how much more their fullness will be to the world than their fall has been. 

The teaching of this argument is that God in over-ruling wisdom and grace, has brought to the world 
through Israel’s failure, the very salvation which should have come to it through its success. They were 
created a nation in order that through them all the nations should be blessed. Failing to realize the Divine 
intention concerning their own national life, they consequently and necessarily failed to fulfill that 
intention concerning the nations outside. God, however, has not allowed the outside nations to suffer, but 
in infinite grace has wrought, through the fall of his earthly people, toward the enrichment of the whole 
world. This being so, how much more will their fullness, resulting from restoration, minister toward the 
same end? 

c. ADDRESS TO GENTILES Ro 11:13-32 


1 . His Anxiety for Israel Ro 1 1:13—16 


While what the apostle had written in this section had been specially intended to answer the objections of 
Israelites, he was conscious of the fact that the teaching might be misinterpreted by Gentiles, not only 
because it meant salvation and blessing to them, but also because such ministry might provoke Israel to 
jealousy, so that some of them might be saved. Yet even this was not the ultimate in his anxiety. That is 
marked in a declaration, which indicating his certainty of the restoration of Israel, shows his conception 
of the final value of that restoration. "If the casting away of them is the reconciling of the world, what 
shall the receiving of them be, but life from the dead?" Thus while great blessing has come to the world 
through the fall of Israel, the greater blessing is yet to come by the way of her restoration. 


2. The Figure of the Olive Tree Ro 11:1 7-24 


The possible misconception of his teaching on the part of the Gentiles, the apostle corrected by the figure 
of the olive tree; a figure which emphasizes the fact that the underlying purpose and power of God are 
the subjects of supreme importance and value. Nothing can be more solemn than his charge to the 
Gentile Christians not to glory over the branches which have been broken off; and his solemn warning to 
them that if God spared not natural branches, which were broken off because of unbelief, neither will he 
spare those grafted in from the wild tree, save upon the one condition of belief. With evident solemnity 
the apostle charged the Gentiles, "Behold then the goodness and severity of God." His severity is 
manifested in the cutting off of the natural branches, because of unbelief. His goodness is evidenced in 



his reception of the Gentiles upon the basis of belief. The relation resulting from this reception is entirely 
dependent upon continuity of belief, for if this be absent, those so received will in tur n be cut off. 


He then stated the subject from the other side. If the branches which have been cut off continue not in 
their unbelief, they also shall be grafted in. 

Nothing can possibly be clearer than the doctrine of human responsibility which runs through this 
argument. God is unchanging in principle and puipose. His goodness and severity are the two operations 
of the one purpose, and man’s experience of one or the other depends entirely upon his own attitude. 
Against unbelief, whether of Israel or of the Gentile world, his severity operates in cutting off. Toward 
belief, whether of one or the other, his goodness operates in grafting in. 


3. His Hope for Israel Ro 11 '.25-32 


This hardening of Israel as a whole is only temporary. Through the fullness of the Gentiles at last all 
Israel shall be saved, that is, the nation as a nation shall be restored. 

As touching the Gospel, Israel is for the period treated as an enemy. As touching the election, that is, the 
elected remnant — for the term here must be used as in verse seven — they are beloved for the fathers’ 
sake. Thus through this maintenance of a remnant God keeps his covenant with the fathers through the 
period of national rejection, but at last the nation as a whole will be restored. Unbelieving Israel has been 
rejected as a nation, in order that the outside world they failed to bless, may receive salvation. Through 
the accomplishment of that larger purpose at last blessing will return to Israel. In this argument the 
apostle emphasized the certainty of the final restoration of Israel, without giving any details as to time or 
method. 

The CENTRAL DOXOLOGY Ro 11:33-36 

This doxology is really the conclusion of the whole doctrinal statement of the epistle. The outburst of 
rapturous praise is the result of the apostle’s own consciousness of the wonderful victory of God through 
Christ over all the opposing forces of evil; and his solution in infinite wisdom of the problems that baffle 
the intellect of man. 

The first note of the doxology is that of an adoring recognition of the depth of the riches of the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God; and of man’s utter inability to perfectly understand or finally to explain. 

Nothing brings greater comfort to the human mind, as it contemplates the perplexing mysteries of good 
and of evil, of the power and limitation of human will, than to fall back upon the certainty that what we 
know not, God knows. 

Here again, however, the comfort of the certainty is the result of conviction concerning the character of 
God, resulting from his revelation of himself in Christ. It could hardly bring peace to the heart to know 
that he knows that of which man is ignorant, unless it were a certainty that his infinite wisdom directs his 
infinite power, according to the impulse of his infinite love. Of this deepest fact of his love, the heart is 
convinced by his revelation of himself in Christ. 

Having thus recognized the wisdom of God, the doxology proceeds in the declaration of certainty that 
"of him, and through him, and unto him are all things." Here again the fact of his character is the true 
source of comfort. Knowing him to be love, what comfort there is in the conviction that all things find in 
him their origin, their process, and their goal! 

The last note of the doxology is an ascription of glory to him who in the splendour and loneliness of his 
wisdom is acting in all conquering power, under the constraint of his nature of love. 



At the close of this section it is most important that we remember that the whole interpretation of the 
inscrutable wisdom, and invincible might of God, is to be found in the revelation of his grace in Jesus, 
which is the foundation doctrine of the whole Epistle. 


Moreover it must never be forgotten, that all the difficulties occurring to the mind, are to find their 
solution in the certainty of what God is in the light of that revelation; and the consequent assurance that 
whatever he does, must be right. 

Romans 12:1 

B. THE TRANSFORMATION — BY SALVATION Ro 12:1-14:3 

In the second division of his treatise, the apostle applied the great doctrine of salvation to the immediate 
duty of the saints. Therein he showed how the forces of grace have fruition in the lives of those saved 
thereby. The division falls into four parts: the final appeal; a description of the simplicity of personal life; 
a description of relative life as submission to those without; and of relative life as sympathy toward those 
within. 

Final APPEAL Ro 12:1,2 

The final appeal is the first word of the practical application of the letter, and indeed all that follows is 
but exposition and enforcement thereof. 

The word "therefore" links all that is now to be said, with everything which has already been said. The 
argument for conduct is based upon the truth enunciated. Because of the grace of God, manifested in 
spite of all human failure, the believer is called to definite attitudes and actions which correspond with 
the provisions of salvation. In his fundamental affirmation the apostle described the action of God 
through Christ as the "power of God unto salvation." Having set forth the facts concerning the power, he 
now appealed to the saints, to produce corresponding results in the exercise of that power. 

His ground of appeal is indicated in the words, "by the mercies of God." These mercies are revealed by 
the great words around which the previous teaching has gathered, those namely of justification, 
sanctification, and glorification. 

The first of these indicates that immediate salvation of the spirit, which results from faith. The second 
indicates that progressive salvation of the mind, which results from the salvation of the spirit. The third 
refers to that final salvation of the body, which will complete the work of grace. 

It is well to notice what the structure of this final appeal reveals, as to the apostle’s conception of human 
personality. Man is recognized as being essentially spirit. He possesses his body, and is able to offer it. 
The difference between the body and the spirit is that between the sacrifice and the one who offers. Man 
as a worshipper is a spirit. His sacrificial symbol of worship is his own body, which he is called upon to 
present to God; and the apostle declares that this act is of the nature of spiritual worship. 

The first experience of the power of God unto salvation is the salvation of the spirit. The last experience 
will be that of the salvation of the body. The first expression of obedience is to be that of the presentation 
of this body to God. This includes as fundamental, the perpetual yielding of the spirit to him who has 
justified it; and then its activity in the government of the body under that will of God which has become 
the sufficient law of the spirit-life. Following upon the experience of the power of God in justification, 
which is the salvation of the spirit, the power of God unto salvation is experienced in sanctification, 
which is the renewing of the mind. Thus the justified spirit, acting through the sanctified mind, presents 
the body to God, and the great process of transformation goes forward. 



The reason of the appeal is that the saints may prove the will of God. The doctrine of salvation held 
intellectually, apart from volitional abandonment thereto, cannot produce experimental knowledge of the 
perfection of the will of God. Hence the importance of this great appeal. 

The teaching of the appeal is perfectly clear as to the method by which the body is to be presented to 
God. It is not that of scourging, or mutilation, or destruction. These are all false and imperfect methods. 
The true ideal is that of using it in all its powers, according to "the good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God." The central consideration is no longer to be that of the fashion of the age, either as to intellect, 
emotion, or will, in the matter of food, or of raiment, or of occupation. It is to be that of the will of God. 
The spirit of man restored to God through faith in Christ has an entirely new outlook or consciousness. 
The mind is renewed, and therefore the body is dedicated in conformity with the thought of the renewed 
mind, and the character of the restored spirit. 

The completeness of the apostle’s ideal of abandonment to the will of God is marked. The spirit is 
evidently God’s. The mind is therefore renewed according to the will of God. The body is consequently 
presented to God. 

What a glorious ideal of life! It is wholly dependent, however, for fulfillment upon that faith in Jesus 
upon which man is justified, and through the exercise of which sanctification proceeds to glorification. 

Romans 12:3 

I. SIMPLICITY. PERSONAL LIFE Ro 12:3-21 

Having in his appeal declared the true attitude of the Christian life to be that of surrender to the will of 
God, the apostle proceeded to show how such surrender will be expressed. The teaching is full of interest 
and importance, as there may be much talk of submission while there is no practical evidence of the 
same. The first positive proof of abandonment to the will of God is that the personal life is characterized 
by simplicity. In dealing with this, the apostle defined the character as being that of humility; and the 
consciousness as that of communion; finally describing the consequent conduct of simplicity. 

i. THE CHARACTER OF HUMILITY Ro 12:3 

Pasing his right upon the grace that was given him, and thus manifesting his own true humility, the 
apostle appealed carefully to the individual, as is evident from his phrase, "I say ... to every man." His 
message was both negative and positive. A man is "not to think ... more highly than he ought"; he is "so 
to think ... according as God hath dealt ... a measure of faith." The plain meaning of this is that a man’s 
opinion of himself must be that of God’s opinion of him. It is a most searching and safeguarding 
conception. Let every man honestly stand in the presence of God, and become conscious of the Divine 
measurement of himself, and there will be very little fear of that objectionable pride which is at the root 
of so much which is dishonouring to God, and which hinders the witness of the saints. The whole setting 
demonstrates the fact that the humility enjoined is humility concerning spiritual things. Of course that 
will create humility in all things. There is always danger that a person having solemnly dedicated 
everything to God, should on that very account become proud, and there is no pride more dangerous and 
more objectionable than spiritual pride. 

ii. THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF COMMUNION Ro 12:4-8 

The last statement of the paragraph defining the character of humility, prepares the way for the apostle’s 
discussion of the consciousness of communion. "God hath dealt to each man a measure of faith," is a 
declaration which recognizes a certain deposit committed to the individual; and also the aggregation of 
such into the faith, — in the most spacious meaning of that word, — of the whole Church. To be 
conscious of that individual deposit, is necessarily to become conscious of its relation to the larger 
whole. The apostle therefore immediately proceeded to the declaration of truth concerning the whole 
body, and the complementary nature of the offices of the members thereof; showing that for the 



fulfillment of the function of the whole, the service of every part is necessary. Consequently the 
importance of each is measured not by its own significance, but by its contribution to the whole. Using 
the figure of the human body, he applied it in his declaration that believers are one body in Christ, and 
therefore are related to each other as members. 

Nor purpose of illustration he then made particular application of his figure, by an enumeration of gifts, 
and an indication of the way in which they should be used, in order to the accomplishment of the purpose 
of the whole body or Church. 

Of these gifts, four have definitely to do with the spiritual ministry whereby the whole Church is edified 
in grace. Prophecy is the gift of spiritual interpretation. Ministry is that sacred service whereby the truth 
revealed in prophecy is applied. Teaching is the gift of the patient impartation of instruction. Exhortation 
is the gift of stirring up those who are taught, to obedience. 

The remaining three are operative in that material activity whereby the spiritual realities are made 
manifest. They are the gifts of serving tables, none the less sacred than the former, and absolutely 
necessary if the former are to be exercised to full advantage. Giving is the sacred gift through which the 
actual material supply is provided. Ruling is the gift of leading and conducting business affairs. Showing 
mercy is the gift of distributing material aid. 

As the apostle named these gifts, he indicated the method of their use; and there is a difference between 
his statements with regard to the first four, and those with regard to the last three. For the clearer 
understanding of this passage I should personally omit all the italicized words. 

It will then be seen that the little phrase "according to," becomes extremely suggestive with regard to the 
first four. He first recognized that gifts differed "according to the grace that was given to us"; and then 
insisted upon it that the exercise was to be according to the gift. Prophecy is to be according to the 
proportion of the faith, for here the marginal reading, "the faith," instead of "our faith," is of great value. 
Prophecy has many emphases. To different men different proportions of the faith are given. Let them 
exercise that which they have. The same principle is applied with regard to ministry, to teaching, and to 
exhortation. 

The use of the preposition "with" is equally suggestive with regard to the last three. The exercise of the 
gift of giving is to be with liberality; that of the gift of ruling, with diligence; that of the gift of showing 
mercy, with cheerfulness. 

Yet it be carefully observed that all these things are gifts bestowed in order to use. In the recognition of 
that fact there is a correction of the possibility of pride. All those possessions which make us of use to 
Christ and the Church are received from him. and not contributed by us to him, save in the sense that we 
exercise them under his control to the glory of his name. 

Moreover all these are gifts of equal value to the well-being of the whole, and no graver mistake can be 
made than that of attempting to set them in some order of importance. In the economy of faith they are of 
equal value. 

Humility therefore is manifest in the exercise of a gift, when it is used with a view to the fulfillment of 
the function of the whole body, rather than for the glorification of self. 

iii. THE CONDUCT OF SIMPLICITY Ro 12:9-21 

The character of humility, and the consciousness of communion, inevitably result in the conduct of 
simplicity. In dealing with that, the apostle first enunciated the principle, and then enjoined the practice. 


a. THE PRINCIPLE Ro 12:9 



The master-principle of simplicity is expressed in briefest words, "Let love be without hypocrisy." It will 
be noticed that this injunction pre-supposes the presence of love, and indicates the true method of its 
activity. It is to be without hypocrisy; that is, without acting, or simple, as opposed to complex; it must 
be genuine. The command is all-inclusive, at once revealing the true impulse of obedience to all the 
instructions concerning the practice, and indicating the unifying bond which holds them in true relation. 

b. THE PRACTICE Ro 12:9-21 

The practice of simplicity has two realms of application, the first within the fellowship; and the second in 
the relation between the saints and those who are antagonistic to them. 


1 . Within the Fellowship Ro 12:9-17 


In examining the teaching of the apostle concerning the practice of simplicity within the fellowship it is 
interesting to note the alternation between personal character and relative conduct. There are three 
groups of instructions. 

The first concerns the personal purity of the mind of love; it abhors the evil and cleaves to the good; and 
shows that the relative expression of it, is that of tender affection, and the rendering of honour to others. 

The second concerns the personal activity of the mind of love, indicating its energy, "in diligence not 
slothful"; its inspiration, "fervent in spirit"; its motive, "serving the Lord"; its buoyancy, "rejoicing in 
hope"; its persistence, "patient in tribulation"; its power, "continuing steadfastly in prayer." The relative 
expression of this activity is that of supplying the needs of others, "communicating to the necessities of 
the saints; given to hospitality"; the bestowment of blessing on those who persecute, "bless them that 
persecute you; bless, and curse not"; the keen sensitiveness which enters into the experience of others, 
"rejoice with them that rejoice; weep with them that weep"; and the unity of mind which is of the essence 
of peace, "be of the same mind one toward another." 

The third concerns the personal humility of the mind of love. It is not ambitious, "Set not your mind on 
high things"; it is meek, "condescend to things that are lowly"; it is not arrogant, "be not wise in your 
own conceits." The relative expression of humility is that of non-resistance, "render to no man evil for 
evil"; and honesty, "take thought for things honourable in the sight of all men.” 


2. Towards Enemies Ro 12:18-21 


Such self emptying, love-centered devotion to the will of God will alone make possible obedience to 
what follows. The aim of the simple life in which love is without hypocrisy is to be that of peace. In this 
connection it is to be carefully noted that the "if it be possible" is not an excuse for a believer under any 
circumstances to break the peace. It is rather a recognition that there will be some men who will not be at 
peace. The burden of responsibility is indicated by placing emphasis upon the word "you," "As much as 
in you lieth." There is an old adage that two are necessary to a quarrel. Taking this for granted, the 
Christian is to see to it that there shall be no contribution on his part to the making of a quarrel. If there is 
a breach of the peace, it must not be created by those who are devoted to the will of God. Where this aim 
is recognized, the attitude which the apostle enjoined is the result. If an outsider violates the principle of 
peace, the believer is not to avenge, for "Vengeance belongeth unto me; I will recompense, saith the 
Lord." 

This attitude is to be demonstrated by an activity. If the paragraph had ended with the words we have 
quoted, it would have been possible to understand a very popular attitude of mind toward the great 
declaration. How often we are tempted to say with a sigh of relief, Yes, thank God, vengeance does 
belong to the Lord! Thus although active reprisals are prevented, the heart rejoices in the thought that at 
last the punishment of God will be meted out to the wrong-doer. This thought is entirely out of harmony 
with the will of God for his child, and therefore the believer is called to such action as will demonstrate 



the existence of true and unfeigned love. The hungry man is to be fed, and the thirsty one supplied with 
water. 

The closing injunction deals with the inner motives. "Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good." Thus the first expression of true devotion to the will of God is to be found in that simplicity 
which expresses itself in the humility of a self-emptied life, and the genuine love which creates true 
relations with all men. 

Romans 13:1 

II. SUBMISSION. RELATIVE LIFE. THOSE WITHOUT Ro 13:1-14 

Still dealing with the evidences of submission to the will of God, the apostle turned to the discussion of 
the attitude of the believer toward the world. That attitude may broadly be described as that of the 
submissive spirit; and in dealing with it the apostle defined it in relation to the powers, and to the people; 
finally revealing its inspiration. 

i. DEFINITION Ro 13:1 -10 

a. THE POWERS Ro 13:1-7 

The first manifestation of submission toward the outside world is that of obedience to authority. This 
section was specially necessary for Christians living in Rome at the time of the apostle’s writing. 
Nevertheless he so stated it as to leave clearly in view the abiding principles rather than the local 
colouring. 

It is a plain declaration of the true Christian attitude toward the governing authority, even though that 
authority is anything but Christian. The powers are declared to be of God. The individual governor is a 
minister of God for good, an avenger for wrath to them that do evil. The Christian must therefore be 
subject, for he is supremely to be a revelation of the necessity for, and the value of, government in 
human affairs. There is evidence of a clear consciousness in the mind of the apostle of the active 
government of God in the affairs of men; and of the fact that he delegates power and authority in certain 
directions for the purpose of the cultivation of good, and the restriction and punishment of evil. 

Therefore the Christian’s submission to the will of God is manifested in the world by his obedience to 
properly constituted authority. 

The apostolic statement of the case on the positive side, inferentially reveals the negative side. 

Subjection on the part of the believer is to be rendered to the power when he is fulfilling the true intent 
of his calling and office. If he violates that, then it is clearly the duty of the Christian, in loyalty to God, 
to disobey him. Let us presume that the statement concerning the ruler contained in the text, is reversed 
in actual experience. If his authority gives evil its opportunity, and hinders good; there must necessarily 
be a reversal of the attitude of the Christian toward him, because the matter of first importance is always 
that of loyalty to the will of God. If the ruler is a terror to good works rather than to evil; every Christian 
man is bound to oppose and defy him at whatever cost. If the ruler whose business it is to avenge evil, 
neglects the fulfillment of this puipose, then such as are loyal to the will of God are bound to protest, 
even if necessary at cost to themselves. Paul’s own history gives examples of his rebuking of rulers. The 
first law in the life of the Christian is that of his abandonment to the will of God. When authority is 
exercised in harmony therewith, obedience is enjoined. When, however, that authority comes into 
conflict with Divine laws, the Christian must refuse to obey, even at the cost of suffering. 

The test of obedience is ever to be that of conscience, which in the case of the Christian is not merely 
that sense of right or wrong which is common to humanity; but the conception of the will of God which 
is the result of his illumination in Christ. 



The expression of subjection to authority is to be that of contribution to the necessities of the 
commonwealth. The kind of tribute which the Christian is to pay is described as "tribute," that is tax on 
person and property; "custom," which is toll on goods; "fear," which is obedience to the laws; and 
"honour," which is the holding in proper esteem of those placed in authority. 

b. THE PEOPLE Ro 13:5 

The attitude of submission toward the people is as important as that toward the powers. The apostle 
defined the obligation in a comprehensive statement. It is that of the payment of all just dues, and is 
enjoined in the declaration of obligation, "Owe no man anything, save to love one another." This is a full 
and remarkable injunction. To love is to discharge all obligations except that of loving. It is impossible 
to finish paying the debt of love. In the moment in which a man ceases to owe his neighbour love he will 
begin to be in debt in some other direction. The constant consciousness of the believer is that love to his 
neighbour is always due, although it is constantly paid. 

To always owe love, is to make it impossible to defraud in matters of purity, of life, of property, and of 
social relationship. Thus as the apostle declared, "Love therefore is the fulfillment of the law"; and the 
abandonment of man to the will of God is supremely evidenced to the outside world, not by protestations 
concerning the attitude, but by living in relation to other men, under the impulse of love. 

ii. INSPIRATION Ro 13:11-14 

The apostle next dealt with the perpetual incentive to realization of the abandonment of life to the will of 
God, both in its inner fact, and its outward manifestation. The opening phrase, "And this," undoubtedly 
refers, not merely to submission in relative life, but also to simplicity in personal life. Indeed this 
paragraph may be read in close connection with the injunction which we have described as the final 
appeal. "And this," that is, the abandonment of the whole life to God, expressed in simplicity and 
submission, is to be realized in the power of the certainty of the consummation. 

The passage is a graphic and beautiful picture of the true position of the Christian as expecting the 
breaking of the day, and the coming of the Lord. The first flush of the dawn is always discernible upon 
the eastern sky. Salvation in its fullness, is every moment nearer than when the Christian first believed. 
Darkness is everywhere. The children of darkness are given over to revelling and drunkenness, to 
chambering and wantonness, to strife and jealousy. The children of God are to cast off all such works, 
and are to put on the armour of light, which is the Lord Jesus Christ. They are to walk as in the day, even 
though as yet the night is round about them. Because they ever feel the breath of the morning moving 
through the darkness, they are to cast off the garments of the night, to clothe themselves with the armour 
of light, and wait for the coming of the day. 

In this exposition of the true meaning of the sacrificed life there is taken into account the threefold fact of 
redemption as dealt with in the argument concerning salvation in the earlier part of the Epistle. In that 
argument the apostle showed that in the economy of redemption provision is made for justification, 
sanctification, and glorification. 

The duty of the Christian in the light of justification, is that of sacrifice to the will of God. The spirit 
presents the body through the renewing of the mind, which is sanctification. 

The duty of the believer in the light of sanctification, is that of the outworking in life, and through 
sacrifice, of the righteousness imparted in justification; which outworking is the prophecy of 
glorification. 

The duty of the Christian in the light of glorification, is that of perpetual recognition of the approach of 
the fullness of salvation, which recognition must affect all life toward sanctification in the power of 
justification. 



Romans 14:1 


III. SYMPATHY. RELATIVE LIFE. THOSE WITHIN Ro 14:1-15:13 

The last section, dealing with the evidences of submission to the will of God, is occupied with a 
discussion of some of the difficulties which may arise within the circle of the Christian Church. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the apostle had in mind actually existing trouble, as he had not yet reached 
Rome, and in all probability knew nothing of the details of Church life there. His experiences at Corinth, 
where he was writing, had however revealed the kind of question likely to arise, and the burden of his 
teaching is that of the necessity for sympathy among those who are within; and he enjoined its exercise; 
as toleration; for purposes of edification; and in hospitality. 

It is interesting to notice how in this matter there is evident the selecting wisdom of the inspiring Spirit, 
for the subjects dealt with, in slightly different form, still arise, and are met by the teaching of this 
section. 

i. SYMPATHY AS TOLERATION Ro 14:1-12 

There were those in the mind of the apostle who, in all probability through the problem of the animals 
sacrificed to idols, had taken up the position of vegetarians. Others claimed their right to eat meat, 
realizing that their personal relation to Christ set them entirely free from the judgment of popular opinion 
or custom. The apostle had a word of injunction for each of these. He described the vegetarian as "weak 
in faith," and charged him not to judge the man who eats all things. But neither is the man eating meat to 
despise the one who does not eat. These injunctions reveal attitudes continuing to this hour. Of course, 
the peculiar difficulty of meat sacrificed to idols does not exist; but the Christian man abstaining from 
meat, in all sincerity and with perfect justification, does too often judge and condemn his brother; and 
the non-abstaining is ever prone to despise the abstainer. Both attitudes are wrong. 

The apostle laid down a supreme principle which we ought ever to remember in its application both to 
our personal life and to our relation to our brethren. Every man stands or falls to his own Master. That 
means first of all, that we cannot be too careful to submit our whole course of life, and every action, to 
him for judgment; it means also that we cannot too carefully guard against passing our judgment upon 
our brethren in matters of personal conscience and conduct. 

The principle is again discussed with regard to the observance of days. The court of appeal is that of the 
mind, loyal to Christ. If the subject of the observance of a day has indeed been submitted to him, and the 
one so submitting has a personal conviction resulting therefrom, by that conviction he is to abide and act, 
without reference to the opinion of others. The centre now is not self, but Christ. 

At first it may appear as though such action, judged by the differing lines of conduct pursued, would 
suggest confusion and disorder. More careful consideration, however, will show that the Lord deals with 
each case separately, according to his own infinite wisdom, and understanding thereof. One man may be 
helped and another hindered by eating meat, or by observing a day. Christ’s will for each is determined 
by the good of each. How unwise we are therefore when we attempt to frame rules for ourselves, or for 
others, and then proceed to judge by such rules. 

The importance of the principle is revealed in the fact that the final statement of the apostle in this 
application sets even such matters of conviction and conduct in relation to the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. The Lord passed through death into life that he might be the acting Lord of every person who 
believes in him. Our fellowship in the value and virtue of his death and resurrection, cancels for ever the 
change which men call death, so that whether we live or die we are the Lord’s; and therefore the one law 
of life for us is his will, and the one method of understanding that will is that of direct dealing with him 
in freedom from the fear of outside opinion or criticism. 



Oh the glorious liberty of bondage to Christ! It is freedom from all fear of anxiety arising as to the issue 
of choices made by self. It is freedom, moreover, from the ceaseless fear of being misunderstood. 

The final deduction from the discussion as to our attitude toward each other is that the tribunal before 
which we are to appear is the judgment-seat of God. The apostle illustrated by quotation from Isaiah, and 
the sense in which he used the passage is discovered by emphasizing the expressions, "to me," and "to 
God." 

"As I live, saith the Lord, to me every knee shall bow. 

And every tongue shall confess to God." 

Fealty is to be rendered to God, and that is expressed by the bowing of the knee; the issue is that the 
praise of the result of this government be rendered to him, for the word "confess" here carries the thought 
of the offering of praise. 

The logical sequence of this is that when I pass judgment on my brother, I am usurping the very throne 
of God. He alone knows all the facts, and he alone therefore is able to pass a judgment; and this right he 
reserves to himself. For any man to attempt to pass a j udgment on his brother is to evince his folly, and 
to arrogate to himself a function which belongs to God alone. 

ii. SYMPATHY AS EDIFICATION Ro 14:13-23 

The teaching here is in direct continuation of that already given. The apostle gives the other side of it, 
and creates the true balance. There is a matter on which we may exercise judgment. It is that we do not 
put a stumbling-block in our brother’s way. The sphere of judgment open to us, is not our brother’s life 
and action, but our own. The test by which we are to judge our life and action, is not our own welfare, 
but that of our brother. This statement of the standard of personal judgment the apostle immediately 
followed by showing that the highest and noblest form of freedom is the abandonment of a right, if need 
be, in the interest of a weak brother. He affirmed his conviction concerning the cleanness of all things to 
those who count them clean. This persuasion was new, and resulted wholly from his relation to the Lord 
Jesus. In the old days of his Pharisaism he would have made no such admission. Now, however, while 
personally convinced of his right to eat, he was governed by the new law of love, and was prepared not 
to eat, what he had a perfect right to eat, if the eating caused a stumbling-block in the way of his 
brother’s progress. 

That is the true Christian principle of abstention from anything which in itself may be lawful. I am not 
required to give up anything lawful, simply out of deference to the opinion of others; but if the lawful 
thing is indeed likely to cause my brother’s destruction, then, because of the supremacy of love, I am to 
give that up. I am not, however, to exercise myself in compelling some one else to give up the same 
thing. As the apostle showed, these things are not essential things; but "righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit" will often be realized by love’s attention to non-essentials for the sake of the weak. 
The true motive is carefully insisted on, that of serving Christ, and so being well-pleasing to God, and 
thus approved of men. 

What a remarkable contrast there is between the true Christian’s use of the power of judgment and that 
of the worldly-wise! These pass judgment upon others from the standpoint of personal preferences and 
convictions. The true Christian passes judgment upon his, own conduct, from the standpoint of the 
wellbeing of his brethren. The one is self-centered, dogmatic, ignorant, and often unjust. The other is 
love-centered, self-denying, intelligent, and always merciful. 

There has been no greater hindrance to the cause of temperance in the matter of strong drink, than the 
intemperance and dogmatism of some of its advocates. Let this whole section be remembered, and its 
spirit realized, and it will be equally difficult for any man to insist on his right to take merely as a 
beverage that which is destroying so many; and for those who in the true spirit of love have foregone that 
right for the sake of others, to judge and despise those who do not follow their example. 



The apostle then summed up the whole question by appealing for such conduct as makes for peace and 
mutual edification. It is to be remembered that it is evil for a Christian man to exercise a right of liberty 
if by so doing he harm his brother. Nevertheless the apostle zealously and carefully guarded the 
individual believer against the interferences of human opinion, driving us ever back upon God. 

As in dealing with the necessity for toleration, he had insisted upon the fact that there is one Throne; so 
now in showing that sympathy expresses itself in the desire for the edification of others, he insisted upon 
it that there is one test, and that is faith. Abstention is ever to be based upon the ground of faith before 
God concerning what will be harmful, and therefore not upon the opinion of any outside person as to that 
matter. That man is pronounced happy who "judgeth not himself in that which he approveth." There is no 
room in the thinking of Paul for the priest who attempts to interpret the will of God, nor for the self- 
satisfied person who imagines that he — or she — possesses all knowledge concerning what Christian 
men and women ought to do. Each individual is ever driven to personal dealing with God for the 
settlement of all such matters. 

This, however, by no means issues in anything approaching looseness of moral conduct, for the apostle 
made it clear in this connection that perhaps the most searching and severe test of conduct is that of faith. 
"Whatsoever is not of faith is sin." That is to affirm two things: first that a person devoted to the 
Lordship of Jesus sins, when acting from any other motive than that of confidence in and obedience to 
him. To give up meat merely because some one else thought I should do so; to refuse to observe a day 
because some one considers that I ought not to do so; without referring these matters to the arbitrament 
of the Lord, would in each case be sin. 

And yet again, and therefore; to continue in any action about which I am in doubt is sin. To continue to 
eat meat unless I have submitted the question to him; to observe a day without knowing his will; is again, 
in either case, sin. Unless I am perfectly clear that what I do 1 can approve on the principle of my loyalty 
to him, then it is sinful to do it, no matter how specious the arguments adduced to defend its 
harmlessness. 

How many individual questions of conduct on which we are anxious to obtain outside opinion, would be 
settled if this principle were always remembered and obeyed! 

Hi. SYMPATHY AS HOSPITALITY Ro 15:1-13 

As the apostle approached another matter, in which mutual forbearance is necessary, he repeated the 
general argument of the preceding paragraph. The strong should bear the infirmities of the weak, and not 
please self. Each is to please his neighbour for the purpose of edification. 

The most powerful argument for this line of conduct is the example of Christ. He pleased not himself. 
Thus the action of Christ is at once the example of the Christian, and the interpretation of the sense in 
which he is to please his neighbour. The example of Christ from first to last is that of One who gave up 
his rights in order that he might save men. Instead of pleasing himself, he devoted himself to please his 
neighbours. This he did, however, by pleasing God, and setting himself to bring men to that same level 
of life. He did not please his neighbours by accommodating his conduct to false ideals of life, but by 
setting himself, in spite of opposition and misunderstanding, to bring them to the true ideal. 

After emphasizing his declaration regarding Christ by an Old Testament quotation, the apostle 
parenthetically gave his conception of the value of these Scriptures. They were written for our learning. 
This is most certainly to recognize their Divine origin. No one would be prepared to say that the purpose 
of human authors was the instruction of those who would live hundreds of years afterwards, in order that 
they might have hope. Men write for their own day and generation. God, inspiring these writers to do so, 
had ever in mind the unborn children of faith, and so prepared for their strengthening and 
encouragement. If God prepared these writings for us, how utterly unwise to neglect them, or to treat 



them merely as part of the world’s literature, interesting principally for that reason. In all their pages are 
to be found God’s instructions for our profit and hope. 

The injunction to receive one another was almost certainly addressed to Jews and Gentiles. All through 
the Epistle there have been evidences of the possibility of difference between these two sections in the 
Church. Throughout his writing the apostle defended the Gentile against the self-satisfied national pride 
of the Jew; and the Jew against the probable contempt of the Gentile. 

This was his final injunction on the subject, and he emphasized it by declaring upon the authority of the 
Jewish Scripture the twofold application of the work of Christ. He was indeed a Minister of the 
circumcision, and came to confirm the promises made to the fathers. These promises, however, included 
blessing to the Gentiles. It was for the proving of this that he grouped these passages. Very remarkable 
are his quotations, and yet perfectly unstrained and natural. No honest-minded Jew could read them 
without seeing that in the bringing in of the Gentiles, there was indeed a fulfillment of the puipose of 
God through the chosen people. 

How full of beauty was the habit Paul had of closing an argument with a benediction! "The God of 
hope." What a wonderful title, suggesting that God is the reason of all the hope that brightens the way; 
and that, because he is himself full of hope. The Christian should be the greatest optimist, because of the 
optimism of God. Not upon the appearance of an hour, or the happenings of a century, is our hope fixed; 
but upon him, who seeing the end from the beginning, and understanding both the beginning and the end, 
is nevertheless the God of hope. The process by which this hope of God is ours is clearly indicated. The 
root of all is our believing. Never once did this fact pass out of the consciousness of the apostle, nor must 
it pass out of ours. The issue of faith is joy and peace; the first the present consciousness of trust, and the 
second the undisturbed condition of that consciousness, in view of all opposing forces or possible 
contingencies. 

And yet again, the sphere and power of all is "the power of the Holy Spirit." The realization of this 
blessing in fullness from God, will correct all differences and make very real the unity of all believers. 

Romans 15:14 

Conclusion Ro 15:14-16:27 

The concluding section of the letter to the Romans, like the introductory section, is full of personal 
allusion and revelation; but here again the glory of the theme filling the mind of the writer is clearly 
manifest. 

While at the beginning the supreme consciousness revealed, was that of his responsibility with that of all 
saints, in view of their possession of the great Gospel, and in view also of the world’s need; at the close 
the supreme revelation is that of the fellowship of all saints in their common relationship to Christ, and 
in the fulfillment of responsibility. This last section of the letter consists of personal matters; and a 
closing doxology. 

I. PERSONAL MATTERS Ro 15:14-16:23 
i. HIS MISSION TO THE GENTILES Ro 15:14-21 

There are incidental revelations of Paul’s methods and ideals of Christian service in this section, which 
are most valuable. While telling those to whom he wrote that his reason for writing was that there had 
been committed to him the ministry of the Gentiles, he spoke of that ministry so far as it had been 
already accomplished. While he was careful to guard against any merely personal boastfulness, yet with 
unaffected modesty he did not hesitate to glory in the triumph of the Gospel. In speaking of his 
appointment the apostle used language which indicates a phase of priestly office, too often lost sight of, 
when he declared that he had ministered the Gospel so that there had been an "offering up of the 



Gentiles." As a priest he had stood often in the presence of God, pleading the cause of man; but he also 
knew what it was to go back into the presence of God, bringing with him the sacrifice of souls, won 
through the Gospel. Too often the priests of the Lord stand empty handed in the holy place in this 
respect. 

In this connection it is interesting to notice his conception of the line of victory. "Christ wrought through 
me." How glorious a commentary upon the true position of the Christian worker! Christ is the true and 
actual Worker, and the servant is an instrument of Christ, through whom he accomplishes his purposes. 
Such a conception leaves no room for boastfulness, and yet therein there is room for great confidence 
and positive glorying in the supreme Worker, and the accomplished work. This work is ever realized in 
the power of signs and wonders, and in the power of the Holy Spirit; the evidences and energy, of the 
working Christ. 

Finally in connection with his statement concerning his work, he declared that he had ever proceeded 
upon the principle of preaching the Gospel not "upon another man’s foundation," but to those who were 
without the tidings, and who had not heard. How excellent a thing it will be for the whole Church when 
in all aggressive enterprise she proceeds upon this principle. How much of time, of energy, of money 
have been lost through forgetfulness of it! 

ii. HIS PURPOSES Ro 15:22-29 

Having been often hindered through these very necessities and labours of the Gospel, he was at last 
setting his face toward Rome. And yet Rome itself was not the final goal. His eyes were looking to the 
regions beyond, and his intention was to reach Spain; and yet even before he could come to Rome, he 
had an immediate duty to fulfill, that of carrying to Jerusalem the contribution from Macedonia and 
Achaia. 

He was confident that when he came to Rome he would do so in the fullness of the blessing of Christ. 

Did he ever reach Spain? We do not know. Certain it is that he went to Rome, although by unexpected 
ways; and it is equally certain that as he expected, he arrived there in the fullness of the blessing of 
Christ. 

iii. HIS REQUEST FOR THEIR PRAYERS Ro 15:30-33 

Very touching and beautiful is the request of Paul for the prayers of the Christians in Rome, showing as 
it does, how this intrepid minister of the evangel was sensitively conscious of the perilous pathway, and 
craved sympathy in its highest possible activity, that of fellowship in prayer. Sometimes amid the stress 
and strain of the ministry of the Word, glorious toil as it is, one wonders how far those deriving help and 
benefit therefrom are conscious of how hungry the spirits of God’s messengers are for such loving and 
powerful sympathy. The kindly word of spiritual appreciation is valuable, but the servant of the Lord 
would gladly forego that altogether, if instead there could be a larger measure of striving together in 
prayer on the part of the people of God. 

It is impossible to read Paul’s history as revealed in his writings, without being conscious that Jerusalem 
had ever been suspicious of him, and he had been compelled resolutely to maintain his apostolic right 
and authority. 

He was very definite in his request as he suggested that they should pray first that he "might be delivered 
from them that are disobedient in Judaea.” He was evidently conscious that his going up to Jerusalem 
would be the occasion of strife, and even of persecution; and he desired prayer that he might be delivered 
from such opposition. Secondly, that his ministration, that contribution he was taking from the churches 
of Asia, might be acceptable. He foresaw that the very pride of Jewish prejudice might make difficulty, 
and that this would harm the work nearest his heart, the preaching of the Gospel among the Gentiles; and 
this also he therefore committed to God, and sought their fellowship in prayer concerning it. 



Finally he asked that they would pray that he might come to them in joy through the will of God, and 
together with them find rest. 

The question which suggests itself as one reads of this apostolic request is as to whether the prayers were 
answered. Most assuredly they were. The story of the Acts of the Apostles shows that he was graciously 
received by the Church, and thus the second subject of prayer was answered. Also he was delivered from 
the terrible hatred and plotting of the disobedient in Judaea, and thus the first request was answered. 
Moreover, he reached Rome, and yet how different was the mode of the answer surely from what the 
apostle had expected! How often the way of answer to prayer differs from our expectations! What 
matters it, if it be "through the will of God?" That was the qualifying petition which was finally 
answered. If we really mean it when we pray, that petition will always be answered. It is such confidence 
which lends power to the closing benediction, "Now the God of peace be with you all. Amen.” 

iv. PHOEBE Ro 16:1,2 

In a brief special paragraph the apostle commended Phoebe to the church at Rome; describing her as a 
deaconess of the church at Cenchreae. His appeal to them was not that they should receive her upon the 
ground of her personal worth, although he did declare that she had been a succourer of many and of 
himself. She was to be received in the Lord, and worthily of the saints; that is to say, their hospitality 
was to be in keeping with all that they were, as children of God. 

It has been surmised, and with great probability, that she carried the apostle’s letter to the church in 
Rome. 

v. SALUTATIONS TO SAINTS Ro 16:3-16 

The section of salutation is most interesting. The large number of persons named, twenty-six in all, is not 
remarkable when it is remembered that the letter was sent to Rome, which was at that time the centre of 
the world, to which men were constantly going for various reasons from all parts of the empire. 

Two-thirds of these names are Greek, and are in all probability names of persons whom the apostle had 
actually known in his work in Asia. His old friends Prisca and Aquila were evidently back in Rome 
again. 

The chief interest of this passage centers in the apostle’s incidentally revealed consciousness of the inter¬ 
relationships of the saints as being dependent upon their common relationship to Christ. The phrases 
which indicate this are scattered through the paragraph, "In the Lord ... .In Christ Jesus ... unto 
Christ ... in Christ ... in the Lord ... in the Lord ... in the Lord ... in the Lord." When these phrases are 
examined in their contextual relationship it will be seen how all the facts of life and service are 
conditioned in that relationship to Christ. Phoebe was to be received in the Lord. Prisca and Aquila were 
fellow-workers in Christ Jesus. Epaenetus was the first-fruits of Asia unto Christ. His kinsmen 
Andronicus and Junias were in Christ before him. Ampliatus was beloved in the Lord. Urbanus was a 
fellowworker in Christ. Apelles was approved in Christ. The dividing line of the household of Narcissus 
was that some were in the Lord. Tryphaena and Tryphosa laboured in the Lord. Persis laboured much in 
the Lord. Ruf us was chosen of the Lord. 

Thus the impulse of love, the bond of service, the principle of fellowship, all resulted from union with 
Christ. The very sphere of life was evidently the Lord himself, in Whose life we are all being saved, 
having been reconciled through his death. The atmosphere of love was that of Christ. All the toil was the 
activity of Christ through his people. 


What a glorious picture of the unity of the Church is here afforded! The only realization of that unity 
possible at any time must come by individual abiding in close relationship with the Lord. 



vi. FINAL WARNING Ro 16:17-20 


The very consciousness of unity in Christ, which had been so evident in the salutations sent to the saints 
in Rome, caused the apostle to write his final word of solemn warning. Evidently he had been made 
acquainted with the fact that false teachers were already exerting an influence in Rome, and attempting 
to draw believers away from the doctrine which had been learned. The reference is certainly to such, 
rather than to such as caused division through personal ambition or quarrels, for he referred to their 
smooth and fair speech. What was the exact form of the heresy, we have no means of knowing; but there 
seems to be a hint in his express desire that the believers in Rome should be kept wise unto good, and 
simple toward evil. Dr. Moule thinks that the trouble was the beginning of the Gnostic heresy, which 
practically declared that, matter being inherently evil, the body must be allowed to give full vent to its 
unbridled passions, because the spirit of man was not related to the body, but its prisoner merely 

To something of this kind the apostle evidently referred when he wrote the scathing sentence concerning 
these teachers; that they "serve ... their own belly." Such teaching was certainly not according to the 
doctrine, and the apostle urged the saints to turn away from those who taught such heresy. There can 
never be harmony between Christian men and those who are excusers of sin under any pretence. The 
conflict with Satan is recognized, but the gracious promise made at the beginning is repeated with new 
emphasis in the light of the evangel of the Cross, "The God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet 
shortly.” 

Fitting and beautiful is the benediction at this point, reminding all who were confronting that conflict, of 
the channel through which the promise of ultimate victory has been made possible of fulfillment in the 
experience of man; "the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you." 

vii. SALUTATIONS FROM SAINTS Ro 16:21-23 

Again the apostle returned to salutations; but now they were from some of those associated with him at 
Corinth to those at Rome. Timothy his beloved son in the faith, whom he was doubtless even then 
instructing for the great work of the ministry. Three of his own kinsmen, according to the flesh. It is 
interesting to note that three of Paul’s blood relations were in Rome; — Andronicus, Junias, and 
Herodion; and three were at Corinth, Lucius, Jason, and Sosipater. Of these two, as he declared, were in 
Christ before he was. May it not be possible that the others were his children in faith, very personal and 
very precious results, not merely of his own preaching, but of that strong passion which made him write 
that he could wish that he himself were anathema from Christ? 

When Tertius, his amanuensis, to whom the apostle had dictated the great letter, added his personal 
salutation. How beautiful is this revelation of fellowship in service! He who had written the words as 
Paul dictated them was also a fellow-worker, interested in, and loving these believers in the great city, 
and therefore he added his greeting. Gains too, his host, was interested, and sent his message of love. A 
man of note, Erastus, the treasurer of the city, and Quartus, of whom we only know that he was "the 
brother." 

Now tender and beautiful are these salutations to and from the saints, as revealing the bond existing 
between all those united to Christ. 

1 Corinthians 1:1 

ICo 1:1-8 

Paul’s two letters to the Corinthians are among the most remarkable of his writings. We shall attempt a 

survey of them somewhat carefully. 

To begin, then, with the first, and taking the first two verses in chapter one. 



“Paul, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ, through the will of God, and Sosthenes our brother, unto 
the church of God which is at Corinth, even them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be 
saints, with all that call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in every place, their Lord and ours.” 

There are one or two preliminary and simple things to observe. This letter was written in answer to one 
that Paul had received from Corinth. That is self-evident. At the beginning of chapter seven Paul wrote, 
“Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote.” He did not get down very quickly to the business of 
answering the particular questions raised in that letter, because there were other things that he wanted to 
say, that needed to be said to that church. He dealt first with some facts in their condition, of which he 
was aware. We know how he had found out, and how facts had come to his knowledge. In the tenth verse 
we read, 

“Now I beseech you, brethren, through the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among you; but that ye he perfected together in the same mind 
and in the same judgment, For it hath been signified unto me concerning you, my brethren, by them 
which are of the household of Chloe, that there are contentions among you.” 

We do not know anything more about Chloe than that she was a householder in Corinth, a member of the 
church, and was in communication with Paul. She had written and told him about certain conditions in the 
church. So before coming to the questions they had raised, he dealt with conditions that he knew were 
existing. 

We note first the structure of the letter; the first part, chapters one to eleven; and the second part, from 
chapter twelve to sixteen. These sections are quite distinct, while intimately related. 

At the beginning of chapter twelve we read, “Now concerning spiritual gifts, brethren.” This is the 
reading of both Authorized and Revised Versions. Notice that the word “gifts” is printed in italics. That 
always means that there is no equivalent word in the Greek; but it has been supplied, because it was 
thought to be necessary by the translators, to give the sense. Mostly these additions of words are very 
useful in elucidating the subject. But sometimes they are hindrances. At this point I maintain that this 
word “gifts” is a distinct hindrance. It takes our thought off from the principal idea in the mind of the 
apostle. If we go on in that twelfth chapter to the fourth verse we read, “Now there are diversities of 
gifts,” which word is correct there. To translate literally the Greek word pneumatika, is to read spirituals, 
“Now concerning the spirituals.” We could substitute another word which exactly conveys the meaning, 
the spiritualities. With what, then, had Paul been dealing up to that point? Something, I venture to say, 
with which he was very glad to be done. At verse thirty-four in chapter eleven we read, 

“If any man is hungry, let him eat at home; that your coming together be not unto judgment.” 

He had been dealing with something wrong in their habits. But he went on, “And the rest will I set in 
order whensoever I come. Now concerning the spiritualties.” 

He was tired of the subject. The information he had received from the household of Chloe, and the 
inquiries he had received in their letter to him, to which he made reference in chapter seven, he had to 
deal with these things of disorder that ought not to have been there, that needed to be corrected, At last 
when he had done all that, quite evidently there were other things of which he did not approve — “The 
rest will I set in order whensoever I come. Now concerning the spiritualties.” 

What had he been dealing with, then, in the first part of the letter? He had been dealing with the 
carnalities, the things of the world, the things of the flesh, the things that had entered into, and spoiled, the 
witness and testimony to the people in Corinth. But now (as though — he said, Let me get away from 
these things, and deal with the hieher. better, corrective things) “Now concerning the spiritualities.” That 
is the clear dividing line of the letter. 



The whole letter can be taken in that way; the first part dealing with carnalities, correcting; and the second 
with the spiritualties, constructing. He was dealing with people who had certain responsibilities in the 
fulfilment of which they were failing; and the reasons are all found in those first eleven chapters. There is 
much positive teaching in them of course. Then he turned from them to the spiritualties; and we shall find 
a most remarkable balance between the corrective carnalities and the constructive spiritualties. 

What were the carnalities? Divisions, derelictions from duty, difficulties in life, all caused by carnality. 
Those are the three movements in the first eleven chapters. When he turned to the spiritualties, he put, 
first, the unifying Spirit; secondly, the unfailing law of love; and thirdly, the Gospel of the resurrection 
triumph. Those three spiritualties will correct all the carnalities. That is to summarize ahead. 

Dealing first with the opening statement, we are introduced to the writers of the letter, and to the readers. 

Who are the writers? Paul and Sosthenes. "Paul called to be an apostle." Those two little words “to be” 
are printed in italics; which means they are not there in the Greek. Paul is not saving he is called to be an 
apostle, but is one. He is declaring his office and his vocation. This is more emphatic. 

Go on to the next verse, "Unto the church of God which is at Corinth, even them that are sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, called to be saints," Here again the words, "to be," are not there in the Greek, "Called 
saints." They are not called to be saints. They are saints. There is a tremendous importance in this. He was 
the apostle called; that tells his position. They were saints called; that is their definition. That is what 
these people were to whom he wrote. 

Paul here insists upon his authority, "called an apostle Jesus Christ, through the will of God." It is 
remarkable how constantly he did this. He did not do this in writing to the Thessalonians, or to the 
Philippians, or to Philemon. Reasons could be given for that omission in each case; but in every other 
letter he wrote, Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians and all the rest, we find that little note, whether at the 
beginning, or before the letter is ended, insisting upon his authority. There is no doubt — to use human 
language — that Paul had almost to fight for his position. He was, as he told people, "one born out of due 
time." He was not in regular orders, according to the view of certain people but he said, "1 am called an 
apostle of Jesus Christ through the will of God." Whatever he is going to write to these people, whether 
corrective or constructive, he reminds them who he is. There were some questioning that fact, but he 
insists upon it at the very beginning. Paul, "called an apostle by the will of God.” 

Then, interestingly, he introduces Sosthenes. He says, "Sosthenes our brother." The Greek there is "the 
brother," as though there were something peculiarly brotherly about Sosthenes. His name appears again in 
Ac 18:17, when he was beaten. We do not know whether that was the same man. At any rate, here he is 
mentioned, and Paul links him up with him in all he is going to say. He is "the brother." He has some very 
severe things to say: but he has linked up with him a man of brotherly heart. He is going to say wonderful 
things about the spiritualities, and Sosthenes is with him. I have no doubt he talked with him about the 
letter, and consulted with him. Here are the two associated in the writing of the letter. 

Now, notice the readers — "The church of God which is at Corinth." We, in this period of the Christian 
era, with our New Testament, are familiar with its meaning. But supposing in the transmission of this 
letter to the church at Corinth, the bearer of it, arriving in the city, had lost it. And supposing a citizen of 
Corinth had found it. Of course they did not write letters then as we do, beginning, my dear Sir, and 
ending, I am, yours sincerely. They always put the names of writers and readers first. As this person 
unrolled the parchment, he would read, Paul, oh, yes, I have heard something about him. He was here at 
one time. "Called an apostle, a messenger of Jesus Christ." Oh, yes, 1 have heard about them. At that time 
they did know in Corinth something about the message of Jesus Christ. "Unto the church of God which is 
at Corinth," the ecclesia of God. Some stranger, not being a member of that church, picking up the letter, 
would ask. What does that mean, "the ecclesia of God?" Every citizen of Corinth knew about the ecclesia 
of Corinth. In every Greek city the ecclesia was-to use a modern term which will help us-the town 
council. It was the governing body in the affairs of every Greek city, consisting of a company of men 
called out to take oversight of the city. No slave was allowed to hold office. The members were free 



citizens. This citizen who I am supposing has found this letter says, What does this mean? This man is 
writing to the ecclesia of God. Here is something I never heard of. 


1 leave him in his perplexity. We know what Paul meant. There was in his mind as he wrote, not only the 
old Hebrew idea of the church, the synagogue, the assembly, "the church in the wilderness," as it is once 
translated in the Acts; but also the Greek idea of a company of people constituted a body set in authority, 
the ecclesia of God. That is what the church is. "I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven." Those were the words of our Lord, moral authority, binding and loosing, 
keys the insignia of the office of the scribes. Paul is writing to a people constituted an ecclesia, but it is 
the ecclesia of God, the church of God in Corinth. 

One could stay to say much about Corinth. At that time it was one of the greatest cities in the Roman 
empire, characterized by wealth, luxuriousness and lust, by extreme cleverness and the arguments of its 
philosophers. The language they used then was supposed to be the highest form of the Greek language. 
There was a phrase of the time, "To speak as they do at Corinth," which meant they spoke with accuracy 
and beauty, and with artistic finish. Corinth was the centre of everything intellectual, on the level of their 
own philosophies; but it was rotten at heart, utterly corrupt, given over to every manner of lasciviousness. 

Paul is writing to God ecclesia in a city like that, "the church of God which is at Corinth.” It is interesting 
to notice he does not say the church of Corinth. That is a most unscriptural idea. The Scripture is 
particular. The Church universal; in Corinth the local manifestation. So it is found through the New 
Testament. The Church is one, but it has many local habitations. Paul is writing to the church in Corinth. 

But more, and in that next sentence we find ourselves. This letter is written not only to the church at 
Corinth, but to "all that call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in every place, their Lord and ours." 1 
cannot read that without believing that Paul felt there that this letter he was sending to Corinth would 
have a wider circulation. So he included all who form membership in the Church of God, in Corinth, in 
any place, in every place, where they call upon the name of the Lord, their Lord and ours. Who are these 
people? They are saints, separated ones. 

A wonderful letter, written by Paul, who has associated Sosthenes the brother with himself, to a church, 
an ecclesia, a body set in moral authority; but far more than that, a body or community of people who 
have a message, an evangel, a Gospel for that very city, with all its heartbreaking lust and necessity and 
agony, conceit and pride and ruin. They are defined, the ecclesia of God. They are sanctified, separated in 
Christ Jesus. They are men and women who are living life in union with him, and they are "called saints." 

Remember the general application of this letter. Think of it, as we take our way through it, not merely as 
addressed to a city of long ago, today lost comparatively and in ruins, with all its splendour gone, but as 
addressed to a church there, and to all who in every place call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
This letter is to us. In this next paragraph (verses 3-8) there are three things to observe: first, the apostle’s 
initial greeting of these Corinthian Christians (verse 3) then, the thanksgiving that he uttered concerning 
them (verse 4); and, finally, the equipment which they possessed, which was the ground of his 
thanksgiving (verses 5-8). 

His greeting. He had named them the Church of God-them that are sanctified — and his greeting 
followed, "Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ," Thus he used two 
words, "grace" and "peace, which are from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ," and said that grace 
and peace were given to them. 

"Grace," the great New Testament word, is found in every section of every letter which Paul wrote. That 
statement can be verified. Whether Paul was arguing or rebuking or exhorting or comforting, the word 
grace is always appearing. It is the word of the other writers too, but it is supremely Paul’s word. 



What is grace The whole conception of grace is included in this greeting. The word "grace" first refers to 
the whole realm of order and beauty. It was an intellectual word, an artistic word, beauty as against 
ugliness, health as against disease, order as against chaos, all the realm of that which is beautiful. That is 
its first meaning. Then, in the Greek language this word, in process of time, as is so often the case in our 
own language, gained new significances and meanings; and grace came to mean a desire on the part of 
God — for it is postulated of him all through — to impart these things of order and beauty and life to 
others. That is grace, a giving. Until, finally, the ultimate meaning came in the New Testament, and in no 
other Greek literature. Grace became not merely the realm of order and beauty and loveliness, and the 
desire to impart to others; but also the activity that carries out the desire. That is the grace of God, the 
activity of God. Grace is ultimately the activity of God which puts at the disposal of sinning men and 
women all the things that give delight to him. That is how Paul begins his salutation — "Grace," 

"And peace.” We cannot put grace and peace in the other order. That is a characteristic of the Bible. We 
must proceed in the Divine order. Nothing is out of place. There is a meaning also in the order of the 
names. If we read here, "the Lord Jesus Christ," be careful that we keep that order, and do not say, Jesus 
Christ the Lord. So here, "Grace to you and peace.” Peace is the result of grace. It is the corollary of 
grace. It is the activity of God that produces peace for the child of God. Take the word “peace,” again we 
are dealing with most familiar things. The Greek word is peace in a certain sense, not cessation of 
activity, or stagnation, not a stillness in which there is no movement at all. The Greek word is eirene. 

Irene is a transliteration of the word translated peace. Irene means always peace beyond conflict. It is not 
stagnation, but it is the ending of strife and conflict. That comes only through grace. "Grace and peace." 

"From God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ." From notice the remarkable way in which these names 
are put into conjunction here. They are in conjunction in all the activities of grace, and peace that results. 
Grace has come from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. Notice the apostolic definition: unity of 
substance and unity of action, "From God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ." That is how Paul greeted 
these Christian people. He was not desiring that they might have grace and peace. He was recognizing 
that they were theirs. They belonged to them, this grace and peace, this double force or power, this 
corollary of peace operating through grace, grace producing peace. These things belong also to us, to 
Christian souls, to the Church of God, to "all that call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in every 
place, their Lord and ours.” 

Having thus greeted them, we have next, 

His thanksgiving. He is thinking of them in that way, "I thank my God always concerning you, for the 
grace of God which was given you in Christ Jesus." That is the reason for the thanksgiving. It is based 
upon the recognition of the fact he has already referred to, that grace and peace are from God and through 
Christ Jesus. Based upon the recognition of the grace that is theirs from the Father and from Jesus Christ, 
he thanks God for it. He does not now say anything about peace, but it is included. It is the grace for 
which he is thanking God, and the grace that was given them in Christ Jesus, that is, the manifestation and 
the activity of the Divine grace, in which our Lord himself, being very God and very man, had fellowship 
and partnership. He was the channel through which grace reached men, and it is given to men in and 
through him. Grace came to us through him, through his death, the great value of which is cleansing and 
acceptance by God, through the virtue of his human life, as made dynamic by himself, the life pure, which 
is communicated to us. And because he is the victorious Lord, victory comes to us through him; his death, 
his life, his presence; our death to sin, our life as possible of holiness before him, and our victory through 
our relationship with him. He is not thanking God for any particular aspect of their realization. He is 
thanking God for the definite fact of the possibility. He thanks God always concerning them for the grace 
of God which was given them in Christ Jesus, not the things manifested in them. There were a good many 
things he was not thankful for in those Corinthian Christians; but he was thankful for the possibilities that 
were theirs. However much we may fail, the possibilities are all ours in Christ Jesus, not for failure, but 
for success and realization. 


The In the next verses that immediately follow that thanksgiving he shows what these things of grace 
really are, and what they do. Verse five commences, "That in everything." Do not miss the force of 



"That." Everything that follows will interpret these things of grace. He has thanked God for the 
stupendous fact of grace at their disposal in Christ Jesus. Now he goes on to things that made him 
thankful when he realized that grace was theirs in Christ Jesus. What were the things? "That in everything 
ye were enriched in him, in all utterance and all knowledge; even as the testimony of Christ was 
confirmed in you; so that ye come behind in no gift; waiting for the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
who shall also confirm you unto the end, that ye may be unreprovable in the day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ," 

What were the things, then, that made him glad and than kf ul 7 Lirst, "Ye were enriched in him." Second, 
"Ye come behind in no gift.” Third, and the final thing, he "shall confirm you unto the end." There is the 
backward look. There is the immediate situation. There is the forward look. "Ye were enriched" — that is 
the backward look. "Ye come behind in no gift" — that is the present. He will "confirm you unto the 
end" — that is the onward look. All these things result from grace, and what wonderful things they are. 

Lirst, the backward look, "Ye were enriched." No word can be better than that. The Greek word is 
ploutizo, the word from which we derive our word plutocrat, which means an extremely wealthy person. 
That is the word here. We were made wealthy. That is what happened when grace came from God the 
Lather and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In what way were they made wealthy? "In all utterance and all knowledge" two remarkable things. We 
can imagine that the apostle was thankful that they were enriched in some way that is personal, in 
spiritual things. No. this is relative. "Ye were enriched in all utterance." The Greek word is logos. They 
were enriched with a deposit; to be They were wealthy people. They had a message. They had a word, a 
logos, an utterance, but it was not merely a word as wisdom for their possession. It was a word as wisdom 
which they were to utter. He talked about what grace had done for them, and he reminded them that 
whatever had come to them had come as a deposit for which they were responsible to other people. 

And then, knowledge, experience, not experience merely, but intellectual understanding. What grace does 
is to make us plutocrats, wealthy in a message. I wonder whether, very often, it is not true that we have 
the utterance, that we value the message, and yet do not give time to understand it. Hence the necessity 
for pondering these things of God, and trying to grasp their significance. Grace is at our disposal, not only 
giving the message, but illuminating the heart and mind and intellect that we may understand it. That is 
what happened to the Corinthian people. Paul did not write about the blessing of their lives, of the 
happiness of their own lives, and of their hope of heaven. He was looking at these people in Corinth, and 
he said through grace they had been made wealthy men and women in a sense that the wealthy ones of 
Corinth did not possess. The wealth of the church in Corinth lay in their message committed to them. He 
had enriched them in knowledge, had enlightened their minds that they might apprehend the meaning of 
their own message. That is the backward look. 

He went straight on, "Even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed in you." Testimony simply means a 
witness. The witness of Christ was confirmed in them. Enriched with great wealth, with a message, and 
intellectual apprehension, and its value, through that the testimony, the witness of Christ is "confirmed in 
you." Through them Christ was to be revealed, manifested; the message of Christ was to be proclaimed, 
and not only proclaimed, but intelligently proclaimed, and demonstrated in their lives. Men will believe 
because of what they see in you of this very grace and this very peace that is yours in Christ Jesus. 

Taking a backward look, we see the Church of God, and in the Holy Spirit’s view, as revealed through the 
apostle, we see what Christ gains in his Church. He gains a witness, born of intelligent apprehension, and 
the possession of a great message concerning grace, God’s activity and that activity on behalf of men: we 
must never forget this, overwhelming as it is. The whole teaching of the New Testament is that God has 
gained, and does gain, something through his Church. It is a vehicle of vision, a medium of manifestation, 
a method by which he is able to do amongst men what, apart from that Church, he cannot do. In another 
of his letters Paul makes use of a remarkable expression concerning the Church, that it is "an inheritance 
of God." God has an inheritance in the saints, Christ has an inheritance in the Church. Keep the city of 
Corinth in mind, dark, wealthy, depraved. God had an ecclesia there, a company there; and Paul was 



greeting them. He thanked God, not for their realization, but for the grace of God which was at their 
disposal in and through Jesus Christ. He tells them what the grace meant, that they were enriched; and 
there we have a clear revelation of what Christ has gained in his Church, that he had men and women in 
Corinth who were a testimony concerning him and were confirming the arguments for the Gospel of 
grace. The final arguments for the Gospel of grace are to be found in Christian people. 

He then looked at their present. "Ye come behind in no gift." They had all that was necessary. The great 
word there is gifts, charisma, the gifts of the Holy Spirit, the gifts of Christ through the Holy Spirit. They 
had everything they needed for the fulfilling of their function. They had utterance. They had knowledge. 

In their lives they had become the witnesses to the Christ. They had everything necessary for the carrying 
out of their true vocation there in the city of Corinth. 

Then he glanced on, “waiting.” The Greek verb there means fully expecting, being fully assured. Of 
what? Of the revelation, cipocalypsis, manifestation of our Lord Jesus Christ, “Who shall also confirm 
you unto the end, that ye be unreprovable in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ.” So this grace for which he 
thanks God has to do with their past when they became members of that Church of God; it has to do with 
their present enrichment, and it assures the great hope of the future. 

1 Corinthians 1:9 

ICo 1:9 

We shall devote this study to a consideration of one verse, because it is altogether too important to be 
hurried over. It is really the fundamental affirmation of the whole letter. In the first eight verses of this 
chapter we have seen the superscription, the greeting, and the thanksgiving, and also the Corinthians 
equipment. Paul now writes, or dictates, this tremendous declaration, "God is faithful, through whom ye 
were called into the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord." 

That statement could be left out without seeming to interfere with the movement of the letter. Yet it is 
supreme, and all the letter, from beginning to end, is based upon the declarations therein made by the 
apostle. All that he wrote afterwards, both in correction in the first eleven chapters, and then in 
construction (12-15) gathers its force from the stupendous facts contained in this great saying. 

Go to the end of the letter, to the fifteenth chapter, and read the final verse therein, and see the connection. 
He is drawing the letter to a conclusion in that fifteenth chapter. He has something to say beyond it, about 
the collection for the saints, and greetings, and salutations, which are all in the sixteenth chapter. But the 
last verse of that fifteenth chapter reads, "Wherefor, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not vain in the 
Lord.” Some expositors seem to have some difficulty with that verse as to its placing. When the apostle 
said, "Wherefore," they have said he is referring to what has immediately pre- ceded it, to the glorious 
day of resurrection, when death is swallowed up in victory. It is perfectly fair to say that this was in his 
mind when he said, "Wherefore be ye steadfast, moveable." But 1 do not think that exhausts it! I believe 
that statement included more than that wonderful resurrection chapter, that the "Wherefore" leans back 
finally upon the ninth verse of chapter one. Everything written between those two verses, of correction 
and construction, depends upon them. If we want to know the ultimate argument for what he asks in ICo 
15:58, we shall find it in i, g. "God is faithful, through whom ye were called into the fellowship of his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, moveable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord." We see at once the relationship between them, and the greatness of ICo 1:9 lies 
within the compass of the appeal of ICo 15:58. He appeals to these Christians at Corinth, and to all who 
in every place call upon the name of the Lord, to be steadfast. God is faithful; be ye steadfast. What in? 
The work of the Lord. God has put you in fellowship with Jesus Christ, so be you steadfast, unmoveable, 
abounding in the work of the Lord. Those two verses bound the letter, the fundamental affirmation and 
the final appeal. 



Coming to this verse, ICo 1:9, two facts are revealed. First, the fact as to God, "God is faithful": second, 
that we are called into the fellowship of his Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. We will take these two facts, but 
consider them in the reverse order. 

We begin, then, with the statement, "Ye were called into the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
We halt, first, with that word "fellowship." 

What a familiar word it is. How well we know it in its use, and we have certain spiritual apprehension as 
to its value. The three letters of John are all concerned with this matter of fellowship. In his first chapter 
he states it very strongly when he writes, "Our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ." That word "fellowship" is the same. 

What is fellowship? The exceeding value of the word is revealed by a very simple fact that in our New 
Testament, in the Revised Version, there is a diversity of translation of the same word. The Greek word, 
koinonia, is the abstract noun. We have also the word koinonos, which is the common noun. What does 
this word mean To state the different ways in which koinonia and koinonos are translated, there will be 
discovered something that belongs to all of them, the same quality in each. It is translated fellowship, 
contribution, communion and once in the sense of stewardship, dispensation. It is also translated "to 
communicate." The common noun is translated partakers, partners, communion. 

What is this common quality that lies in the word sometimes we call it fellowship or contribution. The 
Old Version translates it once distribution, but the Revised translates it fellowship, communion, 
dispensation , partakers, partners and communion. All these words are required in translation to carry 
over the idea, according to the context, of this Greek word, koinonia or koinonos. The simple idea is, that 
the root from which the words come is koinos, and the best translation of the meaning is found in the 
Book of the Acts of the Apostles. {Ac2:44} There we are told that the early disciples after Pentecost had "all 
things common." That is the meaning of koinonia. That is the meaning of koinonos. That is to say, they 
were not privileged people, except as all were privileged. They had things in common, they shared. That 
is the true use of the word "shared." Do not be afraid of the simplicity of that. Lift it. "God is faithful,” 
who has called you "into the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord." Daringly, I will adopt the 
suggestion I have taken from the Acts. God is faithful, who has called you into the position of having all 
things in common with his Son Christ Jesus our Lord. We may be amazed, almost frightened, at the 
suggestion; but that is what it means, all things in common. 

Now look at the fact-partners. First, "His Son Jesus Christ our Lord.” The arrangement of the titles is 
valuable, and is of meaning in the New Testament, Notice what Paul says, "His Son," relating our Lord to 
God the Father. "His Son," in all the fulness of the meaning of that expression, the Son of God. Who is 
he? "Jesus," the One through whom came the manifestation of God, and of the heart of God, and of the 
activity of God. "Christ," the anointed One, the One who carried out the purposes of God, and is carrying 
out those purposes in the world. What else? "Our Lord," the One in complete authority. That is One of the 
partners in this fellowship. 

"Ye," that covers the ground, and must be interpreted by the verses that have gone before, "the church of 
God, called saints, sanctified in Christ Jesus," who have received grace, and resultant peace, who are 
made wealthy or enriched with a logos, an utterance, and with intelligence, the understanding of the 
grace. "Ye," not only those in Corinth, but all in every place who call upon the name of our Lord, are in 
the company; "ye," he, "the Son of God, Christ Jesus the Lord," and "ye." That is the account of the 
partnership. 

The declaration is that we are in partnership with Christ. That word partnership is used in two ways in our 
common speech today. It is a business term. Two men go into partnership with each other in business. We 
use it in the realm also of friendship. When I was a boy it was the fashion of a man to speak of his wife as 
a partner. We do not hear it used much today. Too often husbands and wives are running separate 
establishments. That is the highest realm of friendship possible on earth. Business enterprise and 
friendship as communion — those are the two uses we make of the word. That is exactly what we have 



here. We are called into business partnership with his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. We are called into 
friendship with his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


What does a thing like that mean, whether in the realm of business or friendship? It means at least three 
things: mutual interests, mutual devotion, mutual activity. Mutual interests. He is interested in me, my 
being, spirit, mind, body; he is interested in my development, I am interested in him, in the mystery and 
the majesty of his Person, in the wonder and the glory of his purpose. Mutual interests. That is fellowship, 
whether in business or friendship. 

But it is far more, it is mutual devotion. His resources are mine. Just three words I have uttered, and I am 
almost frightened as I utter them, the wonder is so great. "In him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily" — in him. All his resources are at my disposal, his wisdom, his power, his infinite and far-flung 
possessions throughout the whole creation. All his resources are at my disposal — fellowship. Then take 
the other side of it. I will speak of it ideally, even though it may need qualification; all my resources are at 
his disposal, my personality, whatever it is, my powers whatever they may be, my possessions, whatever 
they are, all are his. That may need qualification. I am afraid I have to say, all my resources ought to be, 
and yet, ideally, that is the truth about fellowship. All we have belongs fundamental to him, and all he has 
belongs to us. We are in fellowship with him. 

And once more, it means mutual activity. What a marvellous thing that is, he accommodating himself to 
our weakness. Oh, no, not becoming weak! He accommodates himself in his government of us, in his 
goings, to which he calls us fellowship; accommodating himself to our weakness, that is his gentleness. 
And, on the other side, we are rising to co-operation with his power. That is the secret of greatness in 
fellowship. 

God he accommodates himself to our not weakness, but not becoming weak, it There is a great text from 
the Old Testament which may be open to question in the matter of interpretation, "In all their infliction he 
was not afflicted.” We may think that takes away comfort. But does it? The old rendering sounded very 
beautiful, but take the other suggestion. He was there with them in their affliction, but he was not 
afflicted, he was down, weakened by the way. "The Lord fainteth not nor is weary," and that is true of our 
Lord. He accommodates himself to my weakness. He waits for me, and when my footsteps falter, he 
pauses by my side. I remember hearing a very dear friend of mine in a Conference say that if the Lord 
leads us into difficulties, he leads us out; but that if we get into difficulties of our own making, we have to 
get out ourselves. I thank God that is not true of my life. That is not what I have found out. Yes, it is true 
if he leads me into difficulty, he will lead me out; but if I wander in my own foolishness, he will still 
follow me, and lead me out. Fellowship, mutual activity; he accommodating all his power to my 
weakness and my faltering; and I-oh, yes-rising in co-operation with his power through that fellowship. 
Not only does he accommodate himself to my weakness, he gives me power that enables me to do things 
impossible to me outside the fellowship. 

That is the great fundamental Affirmation, so far as we are concerned. We were called of God into this 
fellowship, the fellowship of friendship and the fellowship of business with his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

So we turn to the first statement. "God is faithful." The statement is brief, almost blunt. Its very brevity 
and bluntness show that it admits of no question. It is eternally attested. "God is faithful." It is important 
that we should understand the meaning of the word the apostle employed, the word pistos, faithful, It does 
not mean is true. That is involved. It does mean God has faith. What does mean? It can be translated by 
one English word, trustworthy. God is Trustworthy. "Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord.” He is trustworthy. Be you trustworthy. We are 
in this tremendous enterprise, in fellowship, linked up with the Son of God, Jesus, the Manifester; Christ 
the Redeemer; the Lord, the absolute Monarch. We are in business with him. We are in partnership, 
friendship and enterprise. We need not tremble. God will not break down. God will not fail. He has called 
us, he not bowed is faithful. 



So in this one verse, there is at once a revelation of the Church’s power and the Church’s responsibility. 
What is the Church’s power? Her fellowship with her Lord. That is the secret of all her power. What is 
the Church’s responsibility "Be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord." 

Not by our trying to find something to do for him, but to find something to do for him, but to get into his 
business. What is his business in the world Whatever it is, we are committed to it in fellowship with him. 
That is our responsibility. 

The enterprise of Christ in Corinth, in every place, is shared by his Church, and, consequently, for its 
carrying out the Church has his companionship, "I am with you, all the days." 

1 Corinthians 1:10 

ICo 1:10-17 

After his general introduction, Paul commenced his letter by dealing with a matter concerning which he 
had received careful information from the household of Chloe. The Authorized Version renders it that this 
matter had "been declared" to him. The Revised Version renders it that "it hath been signified unto me.” 
The difference is slight. The Greek word quite simply means, made plain. These matters had been made 
plain to him by those who were of the household of Chloe. Signified is better than declared, and yet even 
signified may fall short in conveying the full value and meaning to our minds. The Greek word indicates a 
careful account, as distinct from a mere statement, which, after all, might be a rumour. Paul was not 
dealing with rumours, but with facts about which there were no doubts. He knew exactly what was 
happening, and with that knowledge in mind he approached his subject. 

The matter to which he turned was one of divisions within the fellowship, "It hath been signified unto me 
concerning you, my brethren that its time in wrangling, quarelling." The church was broken in that way 
into parties and coteries. — 

In these verses Paul dealt with that fact, though not fully and finally. This section dealing with those 
disputations ends with the third chapter. The section from chapter one, verse ten, to the conclusion of the 
fourth chapter, is occupied with the terrible fact of these divisions in this church at Corinth. Here, 
however, in these seven verses the fact is dealt with very broadly, and the paragraph falls into three parts. 

In verse 10 he made an appeal to them. In verse 12 he described the fact of the trouble. He told them what 
was actually going on, about which he had received full and careful information. All that follows 
verses deals with that subject generally, applying it more fully, of all, he made an appeal. There is 
something urgent and touching in the way he put it, in view of the fact of all he had written, that God is 
faithful, and had called them into the fellowship of his Son — "Now I beseech you, brethren." The word 
beseech is one that signifies appeal and argument in one. It is a word pregnant with meaning, being 
derived from the same root as Paraclete. That is one of the great names which Christ gave to the Holy 
Spirit. Follow out that suggestiveness. The Spirit is at once the Comforter and Advocate. The advocate, 
the One who argues within us the cause of Christ: the Comforter, the One who by his fellowship, the 
fellowship of Christ made real, disannuls our loneliness and orphanage. You are no longer orphans, said 
Jesus. He brings us to the place of strength, the Comforter and Advocate. The word means simply one 
called to the side of another. The teaching isthat he is called to our side to be with us, to be in us for those 
two purposes. First, as an Advocate. Christ is our Advocate with God. The Spirit is Christ’s Advocate 
with us. He is the Advocate, arguing for Christ always, and so the Comforter. 

I once heard my beloved friend Samuel Chadwick say he objected to the name Comforter for the Holy 
Ghost. He was arguing rightly, that he was an Advocate, and he said that he should never call his lawyer 
his comforter. I spoke at the same meeting after him, and I said I differed from him, that if I had to have a 
lawyer sometimes, I called him my comforter, because it was a great comfort to know my case could be 
left with him and he would argue for me. Paul said, "I beseech you," as one called to your side, an 
advocate, and one who would comfort you. It is all there in the word. There is a tender urgency about it 
that we must not miss. It is the call of appeal and argument. 



He says, "I beseech you, through the name of our Lord Jesus Christ." Take the first nine verses and see 
how constantly he referred to that One, Jesus Christ, Christ Jesus, the Lord Jesus Christ, "His Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord." The great title occurs nine times in those nine verses. "Now, 1 beseech you," through 
that name of the one into fellowship with whom they had been put by God, in the name of the One 
through whom they had received the grace of God and peace: he besought them, he appealed to them. 
Mark the urgency of it. 

What is the appeal? "That ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you, but that 
ye be perfected together in the same mind and in the same judgment." That may be open to different 
exegesis. Personally, however, 1 am convinced that when he wrote of the "same mind" and "same 
judgment," he meant the mind of Christ and the judgment of Christ, the One to whom he had already 
referred. What was "the same thing"? 

Go back to the fourth and fifth verses. 

There was given to them in Christ Jesus everything: "Ye were enriched in him, in all utterance"-in the 
logos the things to be spoken. "1 beseech you that ye all speak the same thing." The reference there is to 
the message that they had. "Speak the same thing, that there be no divisions among you; but that ye be 
perfected together in the same mind and in the same judgment.” 

Notice that carefully in this way. Paul was a great psychologist, in the true sense of the word, and not in 
the modern sense. He was dealing with these people, and he understood these things. Take, first, the 
matter of opinion, "the same mind," that you have not varying views upon which you insist, which are 
causing these wranglings. Get the true outlook. Be of the same mind and judgment. If I am correct in the 
interpretation here, that "the same mind" referred to the mind of Christ, we have a remarkable 
interpretation of what that mind is in Paul’s Philippian letter, and to what he was calling these Corinthian 
Christians. He was tracing back here from effect to cause: "Of one mind," "the same mind," "the same 
judgment," not broken up, not divided, not wrangling, not quarrelling, but united in your thinking and 
outlook. 

And therefore of the same speech, "that ye all speak the same thing," that the expression of that one view 
shall be a complete and united and an unbroken testimony. Remember Corinth, and this company of 
people put into that great city in fellowship with Jesus Christ, responsible for his business, as well as 
realizing his friendship. Now he says, I beseech you that you get your thinking right, and therefore that 
you have a right expression, that your speech is what it ought to be. He uses a beautiful word in that 
connection, "that ye be perfected together." The idea there is not that they shall all become perfect. 
Perfected together means joined together. That ye be perfectly joined together, that ye be articulated so 
that there is perfect alignment of the different parts of the body and the Church. The picture is that of a 
mosaic. It is the idea of a jig- saw puzzle. There is no piece absolutely perfect. When each piece is put in 
its place the whole is seen. That was what Paul was thinking about, and what he was praying for these 
people, that having the true view, the same mind and judgment, uttering the true speech, they might be 
perfected together, so that there would be no break, no disharmony in the body. That is his great appeal. 

What was the matter with these people What caused these wranglings and quarrels What caused these 
differing views 1 am not suggesting differing views need be wrong. They are wrong only when they 
produce wrong results, when they divide up the Body of Christ into divisions and sections and quarrels. 
The reason for these divisions is not given in so many words until the third chapter is reached, and the 
opening verse, "And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as spiritual, but as unto carnal, as unto babes in 
Christ." That was the trouble. "I fed you with milk, not with meat; for ye were not yet able to bear it; nay, 
not even yet are ye able: for ye are yet carnal: for whereas there is among you jealousy and strife, are ye 
not carnal, and walk after the manner of men?" There he told them what was the real trouble in the 
church, carnality. They were not spiritual; they were carnal. 



There opens a great field for investigation for the Bible student of the New Testament, in order to 
understand what Christian discipleship really is. Here was the trouble with this Corinthian church. They 
were carnal, sarkikos; they were of the flesh. They were living in the fleshly realm. They had descended 
to the lower level! and that was mastering their thinking. They were proud of their divisions, their 
quarrels, and were finding great relief in them. It was fleshly, and not spiritual. There are the two levels of 
the flesh and the spirit, and everyone is mastered by one or the other in Christian life and experience. 1 
may be living mastered by the lower side of my nature, the fleshly; or I may be living mastered by the 
higher, which is spiritual, in fellowship with the Holy Spirit of God. These people had de- generated into 
the lower levels of life. They were not motivated by spiritual values and outlooks, but by carnal and 
fleshly desires and passions. That is what lay at the root of the whole trouble, and they were rather 
pleased with their divisions. 

Glance now at verse 12, which is an interpretation of verse 17, "Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the Gospel." Mark the contrast, "Not in wisdom of words, lest the Cross of Christ should be made 
void." Later he will take the phrase, "the Cross of Christ," and speak of "the word of the Cross." Now he 
has referred to "the wisdom of words." That was characterizing these people, and creating all their 
divisions. No student of this first letter to Corinth can escape from the conviction that the spirit of the city 
of Corinth had entered into the Church. That is always a great peril to the Church. We are sometimes told 
that we need as preachers to catch the spirit of the age. I deny that emphatically. Our work is not to catch 
the spirit of the age. It is to correct the spirit of the age. There is all the difference between catching it and 
being mastered by it, and correcting it. These people were in Corinth not to be affected by Corinth, but to 
affect Corinth. "The wisdom of words" is a most characteristic phrase. 

That is a reference, doubtless, to the schools of philosophy in Corinth. The city was full of them. They 
were all divided, and glorying in their divisions. They were arguing about phrases and human views, or to 
use the word of the schoolmen, they were engaged in endless logomachies, which means fights about 
words. Paul knew this, and saw that that spirit had invaded the church, fights about words, emphases upon 
that which was partial rather than upon the sum totality. Perhaps there was the same difference between 
the logomachies of the Corinthian schools of philosophies and these Christian people in the church. They 
had contradictory views about the world and so on. Inside the church they claimed to be Christians still, 
and to hold the Christian truth, but they were quarrelling, and were divided up, and were indulging, 
undoubtedly, in false emphases, putting false emphases upon partial truths, and forgetting the value of the 
whole truth. That is what they were doing, and it is very suggestive. A little group was saying-Paul quotes 
them here in the singular number — We believe in Paul. Another group said, No, we belong to Apollos. 
Another said, Oh, no, we belong to Cephas. Then another group — and Paul put them in with the rest — 
said, we belong to Christ. That little group saying "1 am of Paul" were accepting Paul’s Gospel. He had 
founded the church, and they were standing loyal to the founder. Oh, no, said another party. Since Paul 
founded the church we have had Apollos here, with Greek culture and outlook, and we belong to him 
rather than to Paul. Then there was another set saying, we had better get back to Jerusalem, the centre. We 
belong to Peter, to Cephas. Then another group 

1 do not know whether it was the smallest, but I am quite sure they were very emphatic-said, we belong to 

Christ. 

Paul said, you are all wrong. You are dividing yourselves around these false emphases. Paul, Apollos, 
Cephas, certainly; Christ, absolutely: but not Paul to the exclusion of Apollos and Cephas and Christ; and 
not Apollos to the exclusion of Paul and Cephas and Christ; and not Cephas to the exclusion of Paul, and 
Apollos and Christ; and not Christ to the exclusion of his messengers, Paul, and Apollos, and Cephas. 
They were all wrong. The trouble was. these people were gathering around some emphasis which in all 
likelihood was correct, but when the partial is made the whole, and cutting them off in fellowship of 
Judgment of mind and utterance from others, then they were wronging the whole Church of God. 

Finally, turn to Paul’s immediate corrective, with which he will deal more fully subsequently. He says, "Is 
Christ divided?" It was a sharp word. He has named him nine times in the introduction. He has also 
referred to him in this paragraph. Now he asks, Is Christ broken up? Is Christ divided? Any one element 



which separates has some element in it of wrong. Anything which breaks in upon the unity of the Christ 
and his message has something in it that is wrong. "Is Christ divided?” 


Then he made a wonderful personal application. He says, "Was Paul crucified for you How that arrests 
The crucifixion of Christ was the ground of their Christianity. Where is it? Was Paul crucified for you?" 
He left it as a question. 

Then he asked a second, "Or were ye baptized in the name of Paul." The Cross, the crucifixion, was the 
ground of Christianity. Baptism into the name is not water baptism, water baptism is the symbol of it, and 
a sacred one. Baptism into the Name is the baptism of the Spirit. Were ye baptized into the name of Paul? 
When you were baptized in water you were baptized into the name, not in, but into the Name of Christ, 
the Father, and the Spirit. If the Cross is the ground of Christianity, the baptism of the Spirit is the way in 
which all men and these people entered into Christian life. How did they come into contact with this life 
Was it because they were baptized into Paul’s name? He then went off into that interesting reference "I 
thank God that I baptized none of you save Crispus and Gaius," and then he remembered another, the 
household of Stephanas. Yes, he said, I baptized these. His reference was to water baptism, the rite of 
admission to the Church, but it was the symbol of something he is denying. They were not baptized by 
him, or anyone else, into his, Paul’s name. They were baptized into the name by which they received the 
of life, the gift of the Holy Spirit and their Christian experience began. 

So we see the basic unity. First, — the Cross, the foundation of their Christianity. Secondly, the baptism 
of the Spirit of God. They were all baptized by one Spirit into the fellowship and experience. 

Then everything ends with these words, "For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel; not 
in wisdom of words, lest the Cross of Christ should be made void.” Not in wisdom of words, not in this 
manner to which you are devoting yourselves, discussing views and partial aspects, these logomachies, 
that you have caught from the Corinthian city, and that are cursing the Christian message. Paul says, I was 
sent to preach the Gospel, not in that way, the way which has divided you, "lest the Cross of Christ" 
should have no effect. As we proceed, he deals with that more fully. But here it stands, the contrast, the 
divisive discussion around words and by words, and the unifying message of the cross of Christ. 

1 Corinthians 1:18 

ICo 1:18-31 

The church of God in Corinth was divided into sections and parties. There was schism in the church. 
Schism means a rent. A sect means something torn off. The garment was still there, but it was rent, and so 
there were schisms. It had not developed into sectarianism, in the true sense of the word. The one proof is 
that they were quarrelling, the sure sign of contentions. The word means wrangling, and they were having 
a warm time, and enjoying it. That was the pity of it, because it was interfering with their work. They 
were there in Corinth in fellowship with Christ, in business relationship with him, and in the 
companionship of sacred friendship. Now the testimony that they ought to have been bearing to Corinth 
was being hindered and marred because of their divisions. 

We have dealt with the beginning of the section concerning divisions, and we now continue with that 
subject. Paul felt it was a matter of tremendous importance-occupying as it does nearly four chapters of 
the letter-to deal with those divisions that had crept in. 

The first words of this paragraph begin, "For the word of the Cross. " One cannot read that intelligently 
without linking it with something that had gone before. The apostle had immediately before declared that 
he had been sent not to baptize but to preach the Gospel. Then he had referred to the method, "Not in 
wisdom of words, lest the Cross of Christ should be made void." In that sentence we have a sharp and 
remarkable contrast, intentionally, undoubtedly on the part of the apostle: "the wisdom of words,” and 
"the Cross of Christ." Those two phrases stand opposite to one another. He had not employed the one 
method "the wisdom of words"; and that which was his burden, the Gospel, centred in, and was 



surrounded by one great fact and message, "the Cross of Christ." Those two things are put into 
juxtaposition, and the phrases-contain contrasted methods and messages. Here was a preacher who did not 
employ the first, "the wisdom of words," who was burdened with the second, "the Cross of Christ." There 
is significance between the plural and the singular here. "The wisdom of words," plural — words 
suggesting disruption, differences; the singular, "The Cross of Christ," suggesting unity and 
completeness. 

The subject, then, with which the apostle was dealing here was that of wisdom. The Greek word sophia 
stood for wisdom, or philosophy. We often refer to the wisdom books of the Old Testament, and find in 
them Hebrew philosophy, which is perfectly correct. This thought runs all through this section of the 
letter. From this seventeenth verse of the first chapter to the end of the third chapter the word Sophia will 
be found no less than sixteen times. The apostle here is dealing with that wisdom which comes from 
philosophic inquiry and disputation, "the wisdom of words.” On the other hand, he deals with the wisdom 
of philosophy, or revelation. Those are the two great ideas that run all through the section. 1 heard my 
colleague. Dr. Lloyd-Jones, say about two years ago in Albert Hall that the whole drift towards 
modernism that had blighted the Church of God and nearly destroyed its living Gospel may be traced to 
an hour when men began to turn from revelation to philosophy. While not enlarging upon it that is exactly 
what we find here. Although my friend was referring to what may be described as certainly a recent 
movement of fifty or sixty years ago, here it is seen at the beginning. In this respect also there is nothing 
new under the sun. That is one reason why I do not like to call it modernism. It is an ancient antique that 
is being dug up! It is all here, and it all comes down to this: the difference between the wisdom that 
results from what is known as philosophy and the wisdom or philosophy that is built upon Divine 
revelation. 

This word wisdom, sophia is used only in the Bible of God or of good men, except in ironical sense, and 
there it has a qualifying phrase, such as "the wisdom of this age." Here we have the wisdom of the age 
and the wisdom which is the wisdom of God. Those two things are put into contrast. Those teachers of 
old were first called Sophists, which meant wise men. It is very interesting to note that in the course of 
time they had a certain amount of modesty, for they called themselves philosophers. The word 
"philosopher" does not mean a wise man, but one who loves wisdom. Today sophism has degenerated in 
meaning until it now means a false line of argument. 

Take this paragraph, and there are four things to be glanced at. The apostle, first of all, declares what is 
the effect of the Word of the Cross (verse 18). He then shows the futility of earthly wisdom (verses 19- 
20). From verses 21 to 24 he shows what God’s provision is for a world bankrupt in philosophy; and, 
finally, in the concluding verse of the paragraph he makes that amazing contrast, at which we have often 
wondered-seeing it was so self-evidently true-that it needed to be stated. 

First, then, the effect of the word of the Cross. The word of the Cross, or to give the phrase its full value, 
the logos of the Cross, is the whole totality of truth contained in and revealed through the Cross. Logos is 
truth, and not truth merely, but truth revealed, truth manifested. So the Greeks used the word. So it is used 
in our Scriptures. "The word of the Cross," the truth embodied, embedded in the Cross, and that truth 
declared and revealed. Paul tells us the effect. "To them that are perishing" it is "foolishness." That is a 
true and accurate word. Really, the Greek word has more acid in it. We could translate it by our word 
"silliness," quite accurately, or by the word "absurdity." "To them that are perishing, silliness, absurdity." 

What does that mean? Is it absurd to them? Is it foolishness to them because they are perishing? No, they 
are perishing because they are treating the Cross as silliness and foolishness, as absurd. The reason for the 
perishing is in their attitude, These people were refusing to examine something outside of or contrary to, 
their own thinking, contrary to their own philosophies. They had their philosophies, and they were not 
prepared to consider something that was outside the realm of those philosophies. It was foolishness, it 
was silly and absurd, and therefore they were perishing. The effect of the word of the Cross. 


"But into us which are being saved it is the power of God." Again, that is the secret of the saving. Just as 
refusal to listen to anything outside the realm of their human thinking results in looking upon the Cross as 



foolishness, so the Cross becomes a saving dynamic, dunamis, that is the word. It is a saving dynamic to 
those giving attention to it and to its message. One cannot do better than quote again the great words, 

"God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” Men and women who believe that, and give attention to that, consider it, and 
trust themselves to it, know the working within them of dynamic, power. It is the power of God. Notice 
the difference. Foolishness, the thing of the mind altogether, the thing of-opinion. Power, something that 
throbs and acts, and produces-results. The effect of the word of the Cross is thus put into contrast with the 
wisdom of words. 

The apostle then went on to show the futility of earthly wisdom in verses 19 and 20. It is very interesting 
that he cited Isaiah. We are driven back to see where Isaiah said this. In chapter 29 having uttered 
messages concerning surrounding nations, he came to deal with the chosen people of God. He was 
addressing the nation from the stand- point of the capital, "Ho, Ariel, Ariel, the city where David 
encamped," and at verse 13 we read this: 

"And the Lord said, Forasmuch as this people draw nigh unto me, and with their mouth and with their lips 
do honour me, but have removed their heart far from me, and their fear of me is a commandment of men 
which has been taught them" literally, "learned by rote" "therefore, behold, I will proceed to do a 
marvellous work among this people, even a marvellous work and a wonder; and the wisdom of their wise 
men shah perish, and the understanding of their prudent men shall be hid." 

What was the matter with these people to whom Isaiah was writing? They had departed from God, and 
they were taking his name, professing that they were true, and yet they had departed, and were gathering 
around their own views and conceptions and their own accommodations; and God said he would destroy 
the wisdom of we know? Because it saves, it acts, it the wise. Paul quoted it of these people in Corinth, of 
whom it was true. They were turning their attention to the thinkings of men, to the philosophies of the 
hour, and creating within the Christian Church schism in the matter of opinion, gathering around Paul or 
to them the Cross became not a sign, Apollos or Cephas, or even insisting upon the fact that they alone 
were true, because they named the Name of Christ. 

Then the apostle in satire asked his questions, "Where is the wise?" In for other words, what does it all 
amount what to, the wise, generally speaking? "Where is the scribe?" That is the peculiar word for the 
Jewish attitude. "Where is the disputer of this world?" That is the Greek attitude. What does it all amount 
to? The overruling God has made foolish the whole business, has made all this wisdom silly, absurd. 
These people looked upon the word of the Cross as silliness. God proves by what he has done, and by that 
very word of the Cross, the silliness and absurdity of all their thinking. In writing to the Romans, Paul 
said, "Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools." 

Paul was now showing these what God’s antidote is for this bankrupt wisdom of the world. In verse he 
draws attention to this. God is still governing, and overruling. "In the a wisdom of God the world through 
its wisdom knew not God.” All its philosophy had failed to discover God, or come to a knowledge of 
God. That was his charge, the bankrupt wisdom of the world. 

Is there an antidote? Yes, God has chosen by the foolishness of the preaching — literally of the thing 
preached, the message is referred to-to save them that believe. Compare again the futility of all 
philosophies, discussions of the sages, and the so-called Sophists or philosophers. They had failed to find 
God. They could not find him, did not find him. They found him never. Then into the midst of that 
bankrupt world and its philosophies God sent his Son, and by the Cross he sent out a message, the 
preaching, the announcement, the declaration, "the foolishness of the preaching"; and by that God is 
acting in wisdom. How do works, it transforms them that believe. 

He then referred to the contrasted quest. Jews are looking for signs. Greeks are looking for wisdom. How 
often in the days of our Lord’s public ministry they were seeking a sign, and but a stumbling-block, a 
skandalon, a scandal. A stumbling-block is something men fall over. These Jews looking for a sign, 
always in the realm of the material, having lost their understanding of the spiritual, always looking the 



spectacular manifestation — they wanted demonstrated who can tell? When they heard of the Cross as the 
way of human salvation, they stumbled over it. It was an offence to them. 


And to the Greeks it was foolishness. But to the Jews and Greeks, that is, to massed humanity that lay 
behind these divisions, that very Cross which was foolishness and silliness to the Greek, discussing 
matters, became the power of God and the wisdom of God. 

So the apostle gathered everything together in that last remarkable contrast. "The foolishness of God is 
wiser than men; and the weakness of God people is stronger than men." We cannot ponder that without 
feeling the apostle was still looking at those two ways of men, the Jew and the Greek. A stumbling-block, 
something in the way, weakness to the Jew, yes Foolishness to the Greek, yes. But why? The idea of 
incarnation as revelation to the Greek was silly. Keep to the use of that word, because that is what it was. 
It was absurd, outside the realm of all things they knew and discussed. The incarnation of a Man, and 
such a Man, so evidently of human nature according to the stories they heard from Paul and all the rest; 
and a Man who went his way not discussing philosophies at all. And to say that he was God manifest was 
foolishness, absurd. To tell them They that that Cross whereon that Man died was the way of moral 
renewal and strength in human life, the whole thing was absurd. 

There is no need to go back to these people. That was the condition then. 

That is the attitude of many people towards the Cross today. Talk to them of the incarnation of God as 
being a revelation, and the Cross as being the secret of moral strength and renewal by dealing with sin, 
and they say it is absurd, foolish. Yes, but Paul says that that foolishness, according to Greek thought and 
ideal, that foolishness of God, is mightier than all the wisdom of men. He is wiser. It is the supreme and 
ultimate wisdom by revelation. 

Or, again, the Jew saw the Cross as the proof of weakness absolutely. He knew about Jesus. He heard the 
story, and he said, Yes, but he was beaten, he was defeated. The Cross is the symbol of defeat. You say 
that the Cross is the way of victory and of life. We do not understand that. We stumble over it. We cannot 
follow that. Yes, says the apostle, but the weakness of God in that Cross is mightier than all the strength 
of men. 

What a wonderful contrast it is! Look at men, look at the wisdom of words, and what do we see? A 
mental strength inquiring, suggesting, de- bating, arguing, surmising, what Nothing. That is a very human 
way to put it. God is laughing at that foolishness, the silliness of men; and he is giving men this great 
Cross as a revelation and a message and a power. SO he is answering it. 

If there is anything brought out clearly here it is the futility and the of all worldly philosophy. So paralysis 
has and so it still is. The finality of philosophy is based on revelation, and that is revealed in the Cross. As 
men come to that Cross, and trust it, they are being saved, for they find it is the power of God. 

Continuing his teaching concerning the divisions, and the peril arising from them, to the true fulfilment of 
the function of the church in Corinth, the apostle now reminded those to whom he wrote that the things of 
supposed human wisdom are futile and powerless. That summarizes this paragraph (verses 26-31). 

The arguments of this section are revealed most clearly, and are crystallized at the end, in the 29th and 
31stverses in two statements: "No should glory before God," "He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” 
There is much significance in the word "glory" which the apostle used here. Sometimes another word 
carries the real meaning more fully. We might substitute the word "boast" there. "No flesh should boast 
before God he that boasteth, let him boast the Lord." In that word is a revelation of the fact of a good deal 
of self-satisfaction among those who were boasting in names — Paul, Apollos, Cephas or Christ. 

Paul began by reminding them of the fact of those who were called. "Behold your calling, brethren." That 
takes us inevitably back to the be- ginning of the letter, "Unto the church of God which is at Corinth, 
even them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called saints." That was their calling, that was their name. 



that is what they were. The definition of saintship has run all through. Now he said, "Behold your 
calling." Look over the ground, look at the Church, look at those who that which is called. "Behold 
calling," your election. What did he want them to see? "How that not many wise after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called." Look over your calling. Look at those who constitute your 
fellowship, and not many wise, not many mighty, not many noble, will be found, after the flesh. Not 
many wise, mighty, noble. 

It is a remarkable thing that Paul asked them to observe. It is something we should do well to remember, 
and we should not be discouraged by the fact. We can imagine that some of these people in Corinth were, 
perhaps, sometimes inclined to be a little discouraged. It looked as though Paul knew that, and asked them 
to face the fact. We have all known churches which felt they would be much stronger if they had some 
intellectual people in their fellowship. The apostle said "not many," he did not say "none.” There are 
churches which think they would be better off if they had some "wise," highly intellectual people, and 
"mighty" people characterized by ability and force; and some "noble" (to translate literally, some well¬ 
born) people. It is remarkable how things run down the centuries, and human nature is the same. Paul 
asked them to look round and see "not many." The history of the Christian has always begun at the 
bottom and worked upwards, has never begun upwards and worked down. It always begins with "not 
many wise," the simple folk. "I thank thee, oh Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these 
things from the wise and understanding and didst reveal them unto babes.” Those are the words of our 
Lord, and it has always been true, and that is what the apostle reminded them of now. He asked them first 
to look around. He did not say there were no wise, after the standard of intellectual ability, and no mighty, 
after the standard of worldly affairs; and no noble born; but he does say, "not many." Three times over he 
repeats his phrase. 

That has always been the story of the Christian Church. It never begins — 1 use a phrase I do not like- 
with "the upper ten." That is a horrible expression. They do not use that in America, they say "the four 
hundred." I remember when I was a boy some people judged the influential power of the church by the 
number of carriages at the door after service. 1 have heard again and again, There were ten, twelve, twenty 
carriages drawn up outside. Oh, my masters, what an appalling revelation of the fall of people who talk 
that way, from the glorious supernal heights of the truth concerning Christianity to the low levels of 
materialism! Oh, no, it always begins and works up, and never begins up and works down. 

The apostle then drew a remarkable contrast- between the conceptions of the flesh-governed thinking and 
those of the Divine provision. This is a very arresting paragraph, and very full. "God chose the foolish 
things of the world, that he might put to shame those that are wise.” That is, for the things that in the 
thinking of the world are wise God chose foolish things to put them to shame. "And God chose the weak 
things of the world, that he might put to shame the things that are strong." Shame (disgrace is the word), 
that he might disgrace the strong things, that is, the things which the world accounts strong. "And the base 
things of the world, and the things that are despised, did God choose, yea, and the things that are not, that 
he might bring to nought the things that are; that no flesh should glory before God." 

Notice the contrast suggested through those verses. First of all. the wise things, strong things, and high 
things of the world’s estimation, the things that are held high, and not despised, and the things that are 
actual. Look at the foolish things in the thinking of the world, as opposed to the wise things; the strong 
things, in the estimation of the world, as opposed to the weak things, the things the world looks upon as 
weak: the high things in human estimation, in the thinking of the world, as opposed to the things the 
world despises. The things that are, that are real and definite in the thinking of the world, opposed to the 
things the world does not count at all, that are not. 

Take the things he is looking at, the world and its thinking, all that was coming from the philosophers of 
the time, those discussing philosophy. It is well to remember that at the time Paul wrote these letters 
philosophy was dead, as decadent and dead as was religion. There had been living, vital voices in 
philosophy, but at this time they were rather discussing the views of dead men, and if there is nothing to 
discuss other than the views of dead men, the result will be as dead as the men talked about. So it was 
with these men. There had been a living period in philosophy beginning with Anaxagoras, and on down, 



and then two thousand years in which there had been no living voice; and then it had moved on with 
Bacon and Descartes, on to the present times. Here they were discussing, with brilliance and with a good 
deal of joy: and they were creating a warfare of words. The Church had become infected. 


Paul now asked them to look at and to think over the things held wise by all these thinkers and these 
disputants, things they looked upon as being strong, things these men held in high estimation, and held as 
real things, tangible things. Paul says God refuses all those things, and in the wisdom of God they are 
seen to be utterly futile and worthless. 

Mark the contrast. "God chose the foolish things of the world," that is, the things the world looked upon 
as foolish to that age. We confine ourselves to that for a moment, though it has equal application to our 
own. That age looked upon certain things as utterly foolish, and the most foolish thing to the wisdom of 
the world was the Christian, with the central idea of the Cross as the way of human salvation. That was 
utterly foolish. It was foolishness to the Greek, as we have seen. God has chosen it to disgrace the 
futilities of human disputation and discussion, and attempts to find out the secrets of life and truth. 

The weak things of the world God has chosen. What were they? The weak things of that age were its 
moral standards. The moral standards were lowered. If Corinth was characterized by its learning — and it 
was at that time-and its eloquence-and it stood out radiantly in that realm — at the same time its 
corruption was appalling, the moral standards were gone. They were looked upon as weak, foolish things. 
God chose them, the foolish things, righteousness and truth and justice and the moral standards, the 
disgrace of the immorality of the times. 

Then, again, the base things and the despised things, and the things that were debased in the thinking of 
those men and those teachers and those disputants the base and despised things were the things of purity 
and sanctity and beauty and truth, and God chose them. 

Then that striking contrast to end: "Yea," he says, "and the things that are not," that is, in the thinking of 
the world. What are the things that are not? The whole realm of the future, the life beyond. It was not 
certain. No, no, said the philosophers. Let us deal with actualities. Let us deal with facts, with things 
tangible, things apparent. We are here right in the midst of these things which are spectacular. Take the 
life beyond, they are not, they do not exist, they do not enter into our calculations; and God chose those 
things, all the things that the world held of no value by human wisdom, a wisdom bound by the cosmos, 
the world, the earthly, the material, all the things that were held high in the estimation-all these things 
God counted foolish and weak and ignoble and unreal. 

All that led to that tremendous passage, "That no flesh should glory before God." Here follows the 
contrast, "But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who was made unto us wisdom from God, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption; that, according as it is written, he that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord." 

Summarizing the whole outlook from the Divine standpoint, all this wisdom of words is uttermost futility 
in the results it produces. There is wisdom, but it is vested in God. It is at your disposal. It belongs to you 
if you are in Christ Jesus, who is made unto you wisdom from God. Here is a point where there may not 
be perfect agreement by equally scholarly and devout teachers. Here I believe everything is summarized 
in the word "wisdom." It is said sometimes that Paul here describes Christ as being four things to us, 
"wisdom from God, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption." That is quite true; but the 
whole statement as I read it and understand it is this, that everything is included in the word wisdom. And 
then what is included in the word wisdom is revealed in the words that follow, righteousness, 
sanctification, redemption. In the Greek New Testament there is a slight difference. Two words are used. 
We translate "and righteousness, and sanctification and redemption": but that first "and." the Greek word 
te, may mean "both": The other two occasions it is the Greek word kai." Both righteousness and 
sanctification and redemption." There are four things here, however they are arranged. What Paul is 
saying here is that over against all this false wisdom of words there stands the wisdom of God, and that 



wisdom of God is ours in Christ Jesus. All wisdom is in him and in his words. What is wisdom he 
analyses it in those three tremendous words, "righteousness, sanctification, and redemption." 

What is righteousness A word becomes more powerful sometimes when it is shortened. Rightness is the 
same thing. Shorten it again and the word is a little more dynamic-right. What is right? Right is perfect 
formity to a standard. What is the standard There is only one, and that is what the world has yet to learn. 
What is it? God himself. Righteousness, or rightness, or right, in human life is conformity to the standard 
which is found in God and revealed in Christ Jesus. The marvellous thing here is that Paul says Christ is 
made that to us — righteousness, and that is the root, the very foundation of wisdom. 

But he goes on, "and sanctification." What is sanctification? It is purification in separation, a process. 1 
am not going to enter into any theological or doctrinal argument on sanctification. How the Church of 
God has been divided on that very subject! We have had two schools of sanctification. We have heard the 
phrase often, the second blessing. It is a most disagreeable phrase. People who have experienced it go 
around and say they have received it, and they put up their chins so high, and strut around! 1 do not want 
to quarrel with anyone’s convictions. We may enter into the experience of sanctification by sudden 
illumination. As a matter of fact, we enter into the experience of sanctification the moment we are born 
again. Christ is not made first righteousness to us, and we are not made to wait a little while for 
sanctification. All these things are ours in Christ in the moment we believe in him and become members 
of his mystical Body which is the Church. 

Yet there is progress. Righteousness, yes, immediately. Sanctification, yes, progressively. And, finally, 
redemption. Here is a remarkable thing. We might be inclined to put that first, as something inclusive, but 
Paul concluded with it. As a matter of fact, it is some- thing different. Redemption here means final 
escape from all bondage. This particular Greek word occurs in the New Testament ten times, and every 
time it refers to the future, and not to the past or the present. "Now is salvation nearer to us than when we 
first believed." It is in that sense Christ is made redemption, the assurance of ultimate escape from all 
bondage and limitation, the complete and final entrance into the meaning of our salvation; and that will 
never be until he shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it may be conformed to the body of 
his glory. But it is all there, all provided for us. Oh, these little puerile, futile discussions supposedly 
clever people! They leave the whole fact of human life in its direct need and profoundest necessity 
helpless. But God has made us who are in Christ Jesus, wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, 
redemption. Some words were heard in old days more often. Our fathers used to talk about the imputation 
of righteousness, that it is imputed to us in Christ Jesus. So it is, and that is exactly what takes place when 
we believe on him and are born again. He himself is righteous, the Righteousness of God, and in him God 
is imputed to us. We may not be wholly righteous. We may not be wholly clean, or true. Faith is the 
appropriation of his righteousness. It is imputed to us. This imputation has to do with the spirit, the 
essential nature of man. Sanctification is progressive. In sanctification Christ is not imputed, but 
imparted, and that is progressive, that has to do with the mind, the mind being transformed into his image 
and his likeness. The last, redemption, looks on to the ultimate. What is that? Christ implanted. 

Everything is done then. That is the final fact, and that has to do, ultimately, sacramentally with our body, 
when he shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation that it may be conformed to the body of his glory. 

That is God’s wisdom as opposed to man’s wisdom, that wisdom which is ours in Christ Jesus. Christ 
imputed, righteousness; imparted, sanctification; implanted, redemption. All through here the apostle 
draws the distinction between futility and power. Human philosophy has no spiritual or moral dynamic. In 
saying that I am saying something to which the philosophers will all agree. Philosophy does not profess to 
have spiritual or moral dynamic. It ignores the things of God’s wisdom, oftentimes, I am afraid, despises 
them. But the Word of the Cross, which is the ultimate word of Divine wisdom coming from God for 
man, has wholly to do with these very things. It is the application of the wisdom of God to the human 
being, in mind, and in body. Immediately it comes back to us the wrong and the shame and the folly of 
Christian people, who ought to be bearing witness by lip and by life to these great facts but are spending 
their time separating around these views, while the witness is not being borne. 


1 Corinthians 2:1 



ICo 2:1-16 


This is a brief paragraph, (ICo 2:1-5} but it is of exceptional value and significance. While still dealing with 
divisions, Paul turned from the general to the personal for purposes of illustration. In these verses he used 
the personal pronoun "I" four times and the possessive pronoun "my" twice. In his mind there were two 
matters of importance, the Church’s message, and the method in which that message should be made 
known. These are the two things illustrated here in a most interesting and arresting way. 

A contrast is sharply drawn between the false and the true the false represented by the wisdom of the 
world and its disputes; the true by the great Word of the Cross which he and all the Church were called 
upon to make known. The false is recognized here by reference merely. The true, as to message and 
method, is stated and described. We are necessarily supremely interested in the true, and glance at the 
false as giving the background. The false messages which the apostle all that teaching which had resulted 
from an examination of the material order and which consisted of views concerning that material order. 
The false manner was that of disputation and discussion, in other words, all the philosophies resulting 
from human thinking coming into contact with each other, and creating all the different schools in 
Corinth, debating their of philosophies and attempting to teach men wisdom on the basis of this kind of 
investigation. All through this section Paul was showing how false and puerile that method of dealing 
with life is. The false wisdom is the wisdom of the cosmos and the false manner, the disputations and 
discussions resulting-all the philosophies resulting from human thinking. 

But the interesting matter is the apostle’s revelation of what the true message is, the message committed 
to him and to the Church. He is concerned also with the manner of making known that message. 

First, then, the Christian message. The first two verses show what Paul felt to be the Christian message 
committed to him and, consequently, committed to the Church. The message of the apostles was given to 
them that the Church might deliver that message. In the Ephesian letter Paul said, concerning gifts 
bestowed upon the Church, "He gave some apostles, and some prophets; and some evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers: for the perfecting of the saints," not "for the work of the ministry," as though the 
gifts were bestowed order that those possessing them should do the work of the ministry. It is rather "for 
the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering." The whole Church is in the ministry. The 
whole Church is committed to the revelation of this tremendous message. So here. 

Two phrases in these verses arrest us. The first is "the mystery of God," and the second, "Jesus Christ and 
him crucified." The Authorized Version renders the first phrase, "the testimony of God." The revisers 
have changed it to "the mystery of God." There is no final and dogmatic statement possible on the basis of 
the MS., whether Paul had in mind were the words of wisdom, or philosophy of the cosmos, that is, wrote 
"testimony" or "mystery," whether marturion, or musterion. Finally, however, it is not important, for they 
mean the same thing, I am inclined to believe Paul wrote "mystery." It is possible that some copyist 
thought the word was testimony; or else mystery. If we take the word "testimony," then it must be 
interpreted by its occurrence in the first chapter and the sixth verse, "the testimony Christ ... confirmed 
in you.” We then saw that the meaning was as to the full Gospel, all the message concerning Christ to 
which the Church was called upon to bear witness. 

If Paul wrote the word mystery musterion , then we must interpret that by his use of the word in other 
places in his writings, and notably in one. When writing to Timothy he said, "Great is the mystery of 
godliness; he who was manifested in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of messengers, heralded among 
the nations, believed on in the world, received up in glory." That is the mystery of godliness. But whether 
"testimony" or "mystery," the idea is that of the content of truth of which the Church is at once the 
depository and the institution for publication in the world. Go back to the passage in Timothy: 

"Great is the mystery of godliness." Look at the context. "These things write I unto thee, hoping to come 
unto thee shortly: but if I tarry long that thou mayest know how men ought to behave themselves in the 



house of God, which is the pillar and ground of the truth. And without controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness." 


The Church is the pillar and ground of the truth, the institute in the world with which that truth is 
deposited, and which she is responsible for making known. 

All that certainly was in Paul’s mind, whether he used the word "testimony" as covering the whole 
ground, or “mystery. ” The reference is to the same thing, and that is the Christian message. "I, brethren, 
when I came unto you, came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, proclaiming to you the mystery 
of God." He had come to Corinth from Athens to proclaim the mystery of God. That is the Christian 
message. 

Consequently, notice here that Paul said, "For I determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified." I do not know a statement of the apostle that in my view has more constantly 
been misunderstood and misapplied than that. Personally, I am convinced that the emphasis in that 
declaration is upon the word "you." "I determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified," that is, those people of Corinth. It was the message for Corinth, because of the 
carnality of the city which had infested the church. To a city so characterized, either then or today, the one 
first great word of the Christian message is that of the Cross of Christ. That was the message for Corinth, 
it was the fundamental note of this great message, but it was not the final one. It is not the final note in 
the mystery of godliness. Let Paul be quoted again, and this time he was writing to the Romans. "It is 
Christ Jesus that died, yea rather, that was raised from the dead." The ultimate note in the Christian 
message is that of the resurrection, in its bearing on the Cross. But it may be that men are not ready for 
that note, that positive and glorious note. Possibly, Apollos had come and given that note. We do not 
know. But when Paul came, he said, 1 could not give you the whole Christian message, "I determined not 
to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified." "The mystery" of God is the 
Christian message in its entirety, but there are conditions in which it is only possible, or right and proper, 
to give the fundamental note, "Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 

The view I have referred to, which is prevalent in exposition, is that Paul came to Corinth from Athens, 
where he had failed; and therefore he determined that he would not try in Corinth the same method he had 
tried in Athens. But was Paul’s visit to Athens a failure? Why do people say it was? First of all, read 
Paul’s great address in Athens, one of the most massive and marvellous pieces of eloquence to be found 
anywhere, and not eloquence only, but reason and philosophy, religion and theology. Did he fail? 1 go 
back to the story in the Acts, trying to disabuse the mind of the popular passion for big statistics. It is 
terrible how the Church of God has passed under the blight of a passion for statistics. "Certain men clave 
to Paul and believed; among whom was Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named Damans, and 
others with them.” That is all we are told, certain men and one man named, and a woman and a few 
others; a most insignificant little group. Suppose we take up Church history, what do we find During the 
next century, the church at Athens produced Publius, Quadratus, Aristides, and Athanagoras, names that 
stand out to this hour as men of powerful spiritual ability. Come down to the third century of Church 
history, and there was a church in 

Athens characterized by peace and purity; and, again, to come to the fourth century, it was the church at 
Athens that gave us Basil and Gregory. What about the Corinthian church, where Paul determined to 
know nothing among them save Christ crucified? It was gone; it had perished, had lost its witness, and 
there is no single out- standing name among those connected with the Corinthian church. The whole 
message of the mystery, testimony of God, could not be preached in Corinth, in that city saturated with 
voluptuousness, with its carnality; all the people affected by it. He came there, and said — reverently I 
put it — No, I cannot preach all the facts of the Christian message yet. "I determined not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified." Consequently, that is the fundamental note 
with which to face the pagan world. The carnality of the human heart must be faced with the message of 
the Cross. 



There are those who render, and I think quite permissibly there, "Christ Jesus, and even him crucified." 
What a message it was, contrary to the wisdom of these disputing philosophers, contrary to the ideals of 
Messianic power held by the Jews. Paul had to begin with them there, with the Cross: and the Christian 
messenger must bring carnality face to face with the Cross, he determined there to know nothing else. 

If that is the message, now notice those personal references to the manner of making it known. The 
apostle denied two methods. Notice the word "not" twice over. "I, brethren, when 1 came unto you, came 
not with excellency of speech or of wisdom." Again, in the fourth verse, "My speech and my preaching 
were not in persuasive words of wisdom." When he came to that great city, he delivered his message with 
no excellency of speech or wisdom. That must be interpreted by the times. Corinth was noted then for its 
eloquence and the beauty, from the standpoint of literature, of the writings of its pseudo-philosophers. It 
was so true that when they talked of philosophy in the other parts of the Roman empire, they dismissed it 
by saying, "They are living as they do at Corinth." There was also another phrase that had passed into the 
currency of speech. If a man was eloquent in diction and style, they described him as using "Corinthian 
words." That is the exact synonym for excellency of speech. The apostle said, I abjure it. I did not come 
to you with a cult of style in phrasing or eloquence or method, so far as style is concerned. 

That is most important. Years ago, a great man, a good man, scholarly and a saint, said to me, speaking of 
another preacher, "Yes, he is a wonderful preacher, but you know he has sacrificed the prophet to the 
artist." Preachers should think of that. It is possible to sacrifice the prophet to the artist, to be so 
concerned with eloquence and language and phrasing and beauty of style that the impact of truth is lost. 
That is what Paul meant. He abjured it. He had not come to them with excellency of speech, and wisdom 
based upon that kind of thing. 

What else? "Not in persuasive words of wisdom." Even in the great subject of his message he had not 
employed, and refused to employ, the methods of the disputants who were building up their contradictory 
philosophies. He abjured them. He put them on one side, and declined to use them. But do not imagine 
that Paul was unequal to persuasion and debate. That is not the point at all. We read in Ac 17:17 that he 
went into the synagogue and reasoned. That is argument. Again, in Ephesus we read that he reasoned and 
persuaded. Paul was quite equal to reasoning. He was a great dialectician. One cannot read his writings 
without seeing it but in his delivery he did not trust to his dialectics, to his style. He abjured it-"persuasive 
words of wisdom." 

What did he do? Two words reveal his method. In verse 2, "proclaiming to you the mystery of God." 
Verse "My speech and my preaching were not in persuasive words." Proclaiming and preaching, or rather, 
proclaiming by preaching. Proclaiming, that is, declaring — kcitaggelo, declaring fully. There was no 
slurring facts over. He was careful to make them clear in his statement, declaring this mystery of God, 
this Divine word, And then preaching, kerusso, not the word euaggeliso, to preach the Gospel, but to 
proclaim as a herald. It is the language and method of a man who is representing a king. He went to 
Corinth proclaiming, and he did it by preaching; undebatable authority in the thing he was declaring to 
them. The note for Corinth was Jesus Christ and him crucified, proclaimed, declared, and that with 
authority. That was Paul’s method. 

Then how remarkable and forceful the double consciousness. Notice first his personal consciousness. In 
some senses it is almost amazing to read it from the pen of Paul. Yet here it is: "I was with you in 
weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling." That was not about his message, but about himself. 
Weakness, that is, strengthlessness of mind or body. That was his consciousness. Fear, alarm, fear may I 
borrow a Biblical phrase? — the trumpet should give an uncertain sound. Trembling! So great was his 
sense of weakness and fear, and so profound his lack of trust in himself that he quaked, he trembled. 

Those are the secrets of strength in all preaching. 

But there was a relative consciousness, something of which he was quite sure. However weak he felt, 
however much he feared, however much he quaked, one thing he knew. What he did was in "the 
demonstration of the Spirit and power.” Demonstrating is making plain. He came to proclaim, and the 
work of the Spirit was to co-operate with him, while he co-operated with the Spirit in weakness, and fear 



and trembling, and proclaimed, preached. The Spirit co-operating, demonstrated the truth of his message 
in power to those who heard him. It is a great thing for every preacher to realize that. If I thought my 
making known the truth of this great Gospel depended upon myself and my argument. I should give it up, 
for I could not do it. That is what the apostle meant. But when I know that when I, submitted to the Spirit, 
declare the great evangel, the Spirit is going with the message, demonstrating it; it is not my business 
finally to demonstrate, it is his. It is my business to proclaim, to preach. 

Everything is then gathered up to show the reason of his message and method, that their faith might be 
established in God, and not in human wisdom. That is the mistake they were making. They were trying to 
pin their faith on him, or Apollos, or Cephas. No, let us get beyond all the words that may have sounded 
to us as words of wisdom, and get our faith rooted in God. 

This is a brief paragraph, but a great one, especially for all preachers and teachers to whom is committed 
this ministry of the mystery of God. 

The first word of this paragraph (verses 6-16) is arresting, "Howbeit." 

The word might be rendered, "But," though that would not be so good as "Howbeit." However, it does 
indicate the fact that Paul was now going to make a new beginning, and to say something not in any sense 
a contra- diction of what he had already been saying. He is not even instituting a contrast between 
something he has already said and what he is now going to say. It is a continuation; there is something 
else to be said — “Howbeit.” It is as though the apostle said, I have written something, but do not hurry, 
that is not all the truth, "Howbeit." He pulls them up, causes them to pause. It is true that the message 
does not come with excellency of speech or persuasive words of wisdom. That he had said in our previous 
paragraph (1-5) by that personal illustration in which he had revealed the nature of the Christian message 
and the true method of delivery. He had not come to them with excellency of speech nor with persuasive 
words of wisdom. He had not come with the method of the dialectician or with arguments. All that was 
true, "Howbeit ..." 

He is therefore going to say some- thing that is vital and important. All that he has said is true, howbeit 
the Christian message is not devoid of wisdom. They were living in a city where men were discussing 
their varied schools of philosophy and forming groups around their teachers, and they were imitating 
them in the Christian Church, were forming little groups around their teachers, some around Paul, or 
around Apollos, or Peter, or even around Christ himself. He pro- tested against the whole thing, and yet 
he did not want them to argue from that that the Christian message was devoid of wisdom. It is not devoid 
of wisdom. "Howbeit we speak wisdom among the perfect, yet a wisdom not of this world, nor of the 
rulers of this world, which are coming to nought; but we speak God’s wisdom in a mystery." Do not 
imagine that Christianity is devoid of philosophy, of wisdom, that it is something outside the realm of the 
intellect. It is not. It has its own wisdom, its own philosophy. Indeed, what Paul is showing here is that the 
Christian philosophy is the ultimate philosophy. It is not to be tested by other philosophies. They are to be 
tried by it. "We speak wisdom." He states that with finality — wisdom. All this discussion in the realm of 
wisdom and philosophy, and all these different emphases, get us nowhere; but we are not lacking in 
wisdom, "we speak wisdom." Here is the whole truth. They were not to test their Christianity, Paul said to 
the Corinthian Christians, and to the Church for all time, by all human philosophies, but they are to try 
the philosophies by the central philosophy which is the philosophy of God. 

This whole paragraph (6-16) is in definition of that wisdom or philosophy, and it divides quite naturally. 
First, Paul shows that the Christian philosophy is not of this age (6-9). Then he shows that the Christian 
philosophy is entirely of the Holy Spirit (10, 11). Then he shows what the principle of discernment in all 
these matters (12-16). 

The Christian wisdom, resident in the Church, of which she is the depository, and which she is 
responsible for proclaiming to the world, is not of this age. That is the first thing Paul said. Whence, then, 
is it? What is the fountain head of this wisdom? The Holy Spirit. How are these things to be 
distinguished? What is the true principle upon which we may know? 



Notice, first, that in verses 6, 7 and 8 we have the word “world” — "a wisdom not of this world" "nor of 
the rulers of this world," "God foreordained before the worlds," which none of the rulers of this world 
knoweth. Then in verse we read, "We received not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God." 
There is a distinction between these. The first word, in verses 6, and 8 is aion, or age; but in verse 12 it is 
the word cosmos, or world. The two Greek words have an entirely different significance. The first word, 
aion, refers to a time period. The second word, cosmos, refers to the material order of things. With that 
distinction in mind, we understand what Paul is saying. He says this wisdom is not of this age. The 
wisdom of the age is the result of the limitation of thinking within that time period. The thinking that is 
bounded by the age, limited to the age, is the wisdom of the age. Paul says that is not our wisdom. 

Of course, that is an essential characteristic of the Christian religion and of all revealed religion, that it is 
not bounded by an age, that it over- leaps the boundaries of all time periods. It is of all time and of all 
ages. When- ever we think of these Corinthian days, the state of philosophy was comparatively decadent. 

It had had its living period. We may look upon the birth of philosophy, of human thinking in its profound 
attempt to discover the truth concerning the universe, as beginning with Anaxagoras, and on down for 
about three hundred years, during which period it was virile. Then came a period lasting two thousand 
years, when there was nothing but the discussion of that living period until it had a rebirth with Bacon 
and Descartes, and has been running on since for three hundred years, when it has been a living force. 1 
may add that it is becoming once more decadent. There is nothing new today in the realm of philosophy. 
But in the whole period stretching over at least years man has been studying philosophy, and every 
philosophical school has been attempting to find an answer to one question. What is that? Interestingly 
and arrestingly enough, it is the question that Pilate asked Jesus, "What is truth?" I know when Bacon 
wrote his essay on Truth, he began it thus, ‘What is truth?’ said the jesting Pilate, "and did not wait for an 
answer." 1 do not believe Pilate was jesting that day. 1 believe Pilate found himself confronting a 
Personality and an outlook that amazed him, and when he heard him say he had come into world to bear 
witness to the truth! he blurted out the profound and initial question of philosophy for all time, "What is 
truth?" 

But take the whole history of philosophy, and every new system as it has arisen out of the previous one — 
it is always beginning again, the period of an age, bounded by an age. That has been the characteristic of 
all human philosophy. Now, Paul says, our philosophy is not bounded by an age, is not of this age. He did 
not merely mean that present age in which he was living, but to all thinking of men circumscribed by a 
period and an age. Our philosophy is not that. "Howbeit we speak wisdom ... a wisdom not of this age." 

If it is not of this age, and not of the rulers of this age, those great thinkers mastering the thought of an 
age, which he dismisses with a satirical sentence, "which are coming to nought," which, he says, all 
perish, what is this wisdom? "But we speak God’s wisdom in a mystery." That is the Christian 
philosophy, the wisdom of God. How can we know that? As Zophar said to Job, "Canst thou by 
searching find out God?" That is why human philosophy has forever broken down. It has been attempting 
to discover, to find out. But, said the apostle, it is "God’s wisdom in a mystery." 

That brings us face to face with a word. What is a "mystery"? Anyone could intelligently answer that 
question. We can pick up the newspaper and read about some happening to which there is no explanation, 
and we say, It is a great mystery. We do not understand it. The word "mystery" never means that when 
found in the New Testament. Take the Greek word, musterion. It occurs twenty-seven times in the New 
Testament. Three times in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, it is on the lips of our Lord. Really, it is only once, 
for these three writers give the same account when he used the word "mystery" in connection with his 
parables. When he uttered parables, he said to his disciples, "Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of 
the Kingdom of heaven therefore I speak unto them in parables." It is never found in the Gospels again. 
Paul is the only one who uses this word in the epistles, and in his writings the word will be found no less 
than twenty times. In the Apocalypse John does use the word, but only four times. Therefore, it is 
peculiarly Paul’s word. It is a word that came out of the Greek schools of philosophy, of the occult, and of 
science-mystery. Paul fastened on it, and he says, "We speak God’s wisdom in a mystery," but he gives it 
an entirely new meaning. Mystery comes from a word meaning mouth, and it means to shut the mouth. 



Paul never so used it. That which had been silent has become vocal. That which had not been known and 
could not be known, as the result of human investigation has been made known. A mystery in the New 
Testament always means something undiscoverable by the activity of the human intellect, but revealed, so 
that human intellect can understand. A mystery is some- thing which has been revealed, so that it may be 
apprehended by the mind of man, and by the human intellect. 

We have a wisdom. We have a philosophy. It is not of this age, bounded and limited by a period, and 
vanishing when the period ends. It is of all ages, because it is of God. But it is a mystery. It is something 
which has been manifested. He says the rulers of this world did not know it. 

Had they known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory. And yet this mystery has its greatest 
marvel in the fact that that very crucifixion, which showed the darkness of the rulers of the world, became 
the of light for humanity in the Cross, God’s wisdom unveiled and unfolded. 

It is very wonderful to see what Paul says of the purpose of this great mystery. "None of the rulers of this 
age knowth; for had they known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory." Notice then his 
quotation: "Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which entered not into the heart of man, 
whatsoever things God prepared for them that love him." He was quoting from the prophecy of Isaiah. If 
we turn to Isaiah we find he was referring to the fact that God is the God who worketh for him that waits 
for him. Isaiah says there that things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which entered not into the 
heart of man, were the very things God was preparing for those who wait for him. Paul took hold of that. 
Things which eye could not see in watching, in observation, are revealed: words that ear could not hear 
while listening to all the voices that were sounding could bring that truth. They did not enter into the heart 
of man: the feeling and emotional nature never fastened upon this deep truth. That is the wisdom of God; 
but now that wisdom has been manifested. 

Next, notice another word particularly. Verse 10 commences. But In countless instances I have heard this 
passage quoted by good Christian people in reference to heaven. We have no right to do so. They say of 
the glory of heaven, "Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which entered not into the heart 
of man" — and they slip in two little words, "to conceive the things God has prepared for them that love 
him." They say. Of course we cannot know these things; they are wonderful, beautiful things. Paul says, 
"But unto us God revealed them through the Spirit." We can know them. The rulers of the wisdom of the 
world could not know, their eye could not see, their ear could not hear, their heart could not visualize or 
imagine anything like that; but unto God hath revealed them. 

So we turn to that which is not of the age but of the Spirit. The undiscovered Revealer is the Spirit. What 
a wonderful passage this is! "The Spirit searcheth all things; yea, the deep things of God. For who among 
men knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of the man, which is in him?" Who can know these deep, 
profound mysteries, the wonder of the Divine Being and purpose? "Even so the things of God none 
knoweth, save the Spirit of God." But the Spirit has revealed them. The wisdom is unveiled, it is revealed 
to us. All these things that eye has not seen, or ear heard, and never entered into the heart of man, these 
things revealed to us. and are revealed by the Spirit. 

Paul then showed the principles of judgment. But we received, not the spirit of the cosmos, not the spirit 
bounded by the material, which could depend only upon investigation of matter. We know full well that 
science, of which we speak with profound respect, cannot go beyond that. Whatever it has to say to us is 
based upon the material cosmos. But this wisdom goes far beyond that. We have not received the spirit 
which is bounded in the cosmos, but the Spirit of God, that we might know the things which are given to 
us by God. 

"Which things also we speak," our resulting testimony. We have received that Spirit if we are indeed 
Christian people. If we are called saints! the Spirit is ours, and the resulting testimony: and we are called 
upon to bear witness, "which things we speak." 



Then next, "comparing spiritual things with spiritual," a most important principle in all the investigation 
of this wisdom of God, that the spiritual should be compared with the spiritual. If that is not done, we 
shall hear some saying they are of Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas. But if we are comparing, we see what is 
insured by that, comparing the spiritual with the spiritual, the assurance of the balance of truth. That is a 
most important principle today. There are people whose Christianity or sincerity is not questioned, but 
they have become so obsessed by some one view of truth that they see nothing else, and consequently that 
very view of truth becomes a hindrance instead of a help. We are to compare spiritual things with 
spiritual, for Paul says, "The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God." What is meant by 
"natural"? The Greek word there is psuchikos, and we might read the psychic man, mentally, the mental 
man. That is quite true. The man who is only psychic has no relation with the Spirit, he is hemmed in by 
the material universe, and then by human thinking. "The psychic man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God; for they are foolishness unto him.” He cannot see them. That is what the Greeks said, as we have 
already seen. 

"But he that is spiritual discerneth all things, and he himself is discerned, judged of no man." If we can 
discern the things of the Spirit, the natural man will not discern us, he will think we are foolish, and he 
cannot understand. How often that is borne out! "For who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he 
should instruct him?" 

Everything closes with this tremendous statement yet so simple to read. "But we have the mind of Christ." 
There the whole thing is stated. The wisdom, and the wisdom made known by the Spirit, what is it? "We 
have the mind of Christ." The Greek word is nous, which simply means intellect or consciousness. We 
have the consciousness of Christ, the mind of Christ, the outlook of Christ. That statement should not be 
confused with another, when Paul says, writing to the Philippians, "Have this mind in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus." That is not the same word. The word there means an exercise of mind. It has to do 
with emotion, inspiring, self-emptying. Here it is intelligent understanding, wisdom. 

He summarizes everything, do not make any mistake and imagine we have no philosophy. We have a 
wisdom, the wisdom of God in a mystery. "Great is the mystery of godliness, he who was manifested in 
flesh, attested by the Spirit, seen of messengers, proclaimed among the nations, believed on in the world, 
received up in glory" — that to quote Paul again. That is the whole of the, mystery; and whatever else 
there is, there we have the mind of Christ. 

To return again to the introduction. The Christian message is the ultimate philosophy. There is a simple 
Gospel, thank God. We hear people talk about the simple Gospel, and they are quite right. There is a 
simple Gospel. But do not forget that the simple Gospel is sublime and profound in its ultimate content. It 
is rooted in the deep things of God, and its simplicity is created by the fact that it has come into 
manifestation through Jesus Christ, so that our little children can hear it and under- stand it, love it and 
grow up into it, until the years having run their course, they will say at the last what Sir Isaac Newton said 
in the presence of universe of which he was a devout and earnest student, "I am like a little child, standing 
by the seashore picking up a pebble here and a pebble there, and admiring them, while the great sea rolls 
in front of me." 

1 Corinthians 3:1 

ICo 3:1-23 

Paul has been aptly called a great doctor of the soul. I use that figure of speech in coming to this 
paragraph. As a layman, I should say there are two things of supreme importance in the work of a doctor 
or physician: one, understanding the malady, and the other, providing the remedy. If that be true, surely 
Paul was a great doctor of the soul. How he understood the malady of human life and history, and, thank 
God, how he understood the great remedy that has been provided! 


The justification of this description is often seen in his writings. Perhaps we are sometimes permitted to 
indulge in speculation which may have no warrant. I have wondered if Paul did not owe something to 



Luke after all. Luke owed something to Paul. He so often travelled with him. Constantly in Paul’s 
writings the justification of the description of the doctor is found, and notably so in this passage. We shall 
look at it from that standpoint. 

Paul was still dealing with the divisions in the Corinthian church, and wherever such divisions may show 
themselves, for this letter was not written for the Corinthian church alone. It was written to you, to me. 
Paul said so at the commencement of the letter. It has a universal application so far as the Church is 
concerned. In this paragraph he reveals the underlying cause of the divisions, names the proofs of his 
contention as to the underlying cause, and shows how the wrong may be corrected. That is the method of 
the doctors. I adopt their very terms. First of all, there is diagnosis (verses 1-4). and in the same verses we 
see the revealing symptoms that prove the correctness of the diagnosis. Then in verses 5-8 he shows how 
the malady is to be corrected. Paul the doctor is dealing with a malady which is destroying the influence 
of the Christian Church in Corinth and in other places; and he first gives the diagnosis, shows what is the 
underlying cause and nature of all the trouble; and then he gives us certain symptoms which prove the 
accuracy of the diagnosis; and then he gives an account of how that matter is to be corrected. 

I have used that word "diagnosis." It is a wonderful word, which has become the word of the medical 
profession almost exclusively. I do not know that we hear it in any other particular realm. What does it 
mean? Knowing through, knowing completely, diagnosis, thoroughly understanding. It is an interesting 
fact that the Greek word diagnosis occurs only once in the New Testament, and there it is not used of a 
doctor at all. When Festus brought Paul before Agrippa, Festus told Agrippa he was greatly puzzled by 
this case, and he did not know what he should do with him. He said Paul had appealed to "the decision of 
the emperor." So the Revised Version, The Authorized reads he had appealed to the "hearing of 
Augustus." The revisers have rendered diagnosis "decision" in this one case, and the Authorized, 
"hearing." I think they are both wrong. The word means simply the investigation by the emperor of his 
case, as every Roman citizen could appeal directly to the emperor, for the emperor to make the diagnosis. 
It means the same thing, knowing through. 

What does Paul say about the divisions with which he has already been dealing in the Corinthian church? 
First, he addresses them as "brethren." "And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as 
unto babes in Christ." Whatever he is going to write, he is writing to them as brethren, those who are his 
fellow believers, who are babes. That shows the presence of life. He is not writing to those dead, to those 
people who have no apprehension of the things he is saying. You, brethren, you are babes. 

You have life, you are born. He began there. 

What was the matter with these people? "1 ... could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto 
carnal." There is the underlying truth. He is not writing to men of the world, outside the Christian fact. He 
is writing to those within the Christian fact, to those born again, who have life. Yes, he says, they are 
babes, but they are brethren. The trouble with them is that they are not spiritual, but are carnal. 

The statement demands attention. What is the difference between the spiritual and the carnal? I turn to 
one of the most wonderful things in the New Testament, the analysis of personality that came from Paul’s 
pen when he was writing to the Thessalonians. He certainly understood men and human nature. He prayed 
that their "spirit and soul and body be preserved entire, without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." Not three entities, perhaps in some senses only two, the spirit and the body. What is the soul? The 
consciousness, the mind. There are the three Greek words — pneuma for spirit, psyche for soul or mind, 
and soma for body. There is the whole of human personality. There are the three phases, or sides, or 
aspects, or entities. The essential thing in human personality is not the body, and it is not the mind. It is 
the spirit. God is a Spirit, and man is made in the Divine likeness, and man must worship in spirit. Of 
every person, every human being, whether in the Church or outside, the supreme fact is the spiritual fact. 
What is the matter with the world? It has forgotten that. Then there is the body, an equally definite fact; 
but the body is there as the instrument of the spirit. Through the body the spirit receives and makes 
contact with others. Through the body it expresses itself to others. The body, an ideal personality in the 



Divine economy, is secondary. 


What is the soul? The consciousness, the mind, the intelligence, although, finally, intelligence is vested 
not in the body but in the spirit. That great surgeon, Dr. Howard Kelly of Baltimore, who read his Hebrew 
Bible every morning with his ten-year-old daughter, said to me once, "They tell me the seat of memory 
and consciousness is in the brain. Nothing of the kind, it is in the spirit. The brain may act in that way as a 
medium, but it is not my brain that knows, it is 1 that know, and the I is the spirit." He gave me a 
somewhat gruesome illustration. He told me of a man terribly smashed up in an accident. Dr. Kelly cut 
off a large part of his brain, and the man recovered, and never forgot anything! The doctors can discuss 
that. At any rate, I believe it is true, and that the final seat of consciousness is the spirit. 

But mark you this. What is the Bible account of man? It is that God formed him of the dust of the ground. 
That is the body, but that is not man; and he breathed into his nostrils the breath, the ruach, the breath of 
life, that is the spirit, and so he became a living conscious soul. Here we have three planes, the spirit, the 
mind, the body; and every man and woman is living, either mastered by the body, which is the lower, or 
by the spirit, which is the higher. The mind is affected by that part of personality to which the mastery of 
the person gives himself over. If I descend to the level of the material, if I consent to that, then all my 
thinking is fleshly, carnal. That is the word. On the other hand, if I lift my whole personality to the 
spiritual, then my thinking is spiritual, mastered by the spirit. 1 am not referring to the Spirit of God for 
the moment. Of course, he enters in the Christian experience. The Spirit of God comes when I am dead in 
trespasses and sins, and gives me new life, and it is when the life of the indwelling Spirit takes possession 
of my spirit that all comes under the domination of that Spirit. 

We see, therefore, the reaction of these: the spirit or the body dominant, and the mind or soul governed 
thereby, either to carnal things, the lower; or to spiritual things, the higher. Writing to these Corinthians, 
Paul says, 1 will tell you what is the matter with you Corinthian people. 1 cannot write unto you as unto 
spirtual — you are not living in that realm-but as to carnal. You are living under the mastery of the flesh. 
Oh, you ar e children, you are babes. You are born again. You have life, but you are yielding yourself to 
the carnal side of your nature, instead of the spiritual. To refer to another of Paul’s letters, he wrote to the 
Romans, "For they that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh; but they that are after the spirit 
the things of the spirit. For the mind of the flesh is death; but the mind of the spirit is life and peace.” 

The whole trouble was just there. These people had received the gift of life. They were babes in Christ, 
but mastered- by the lower side of life; and their thinking was under the mastery of that which was fleshly 
and material and carnal. It is a severe diagnosis, and not at all popular. I do not know that it was there in 
Corinth. 1 know it would not be today, but who will doubt the accuracy 

Well, Paul, how do you prove this? He gives proof. First, they were "babes," undeveloped, immature. 

They were not full grown. Paul had already said, "We speak wisdom among the full grown," for the 
developed. These people were not there. The trouble was this, that they were in a condition of arrested 
development, and that always means failure to function ac- cording to intention. That may be illustrated in 
life. Take a child, a baby, how beautiful, but if that child is seen in sixteen years’ time, and it is still a 
baby, we should say it is undeveloped, immature, not grown up, and it cannot function. That was the 
trouble with these people in Corinth. Paul was not speaking only of them, and their peace and joy and 
blessedness. He was thinking of Corinth, that great city in which God said he had many people who were 
uninfluenced by the Church because those within the Church were quarrelling. What was their function? 
God had called them into the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ. That was their function in Corinth. They 
were not fulfilling it. Why not? Arrested development. Why 

Then there were other signs — "jealousy and strife." The word "jealousy" may be rendered envying, and 
that marks personal pride and pique if one did not agree with them. "Strife" is a strong word, positive 
quarrelling and wrangling. That was the positive outcome of the jealousy. These people who ought to 
have been functioning in the fellowship of Jesus Christ were quarrelling among themselves, forming 
themselves into little groups, with a very pious sound, Paul, and Apollos, and Cephas. 



He says they are walking "after the manner of men," acting as men of the world are acting, influenced by 
partiality for human teachers such as Paul and Apollos; and all that proves that they were living on the 
lower level of life, in the realm of the carnal. It is well we should ponder that for ourselves. People say, 
we understand what carnality is. It is vulgar, fleshly indulgence. What is fleshly indulgence? We can 
name all manner of things, and start all kinds of societies not to do this, that, and the other, and we are 
cutting off, and not touching the deep, est meaning of the fleshly and material. Arguments that deflect the 
mind from the centrality of Christ and his Cross are fleshly and carnal. They hinder development. They 
prevent the Church fulfilling its function, and all these things result from the yielding to the flesh, the 
lower side of the nature. That is the diagnosis and the symptoms that prove it, as Paul saw them in 
Corinth. 

What are the facts about the case? What about these men around whom they were forming their little 
coteries, Paul and Apollos? He said, "What then is Apollos? and what is Paul?" 

He tells us who they are. They are ministers serving the Lord, deacons, not in our modern sense, but in the 
simple sense, errand boys, the men who run errands for someone else, under authority, going where they 
are sent, doing what they are bidden. That is what we are. That is what Paul and Apollos were. 

What are these men, and what do they do? He said, in the case of Corinth, "I planted." Now, planting is a 
very important work, but the life principle is not in the man who plants. It is in the seed he plants. It is 
tremendously important work to put that seed into the soil, but the man cannot communicate life to it, and 
never does. All he does is to put it in the soil. 1 am not minimizing that. It is one of the most tremendous 
conceptions in the world that 1 may be allowed to plant, to put the seed into soil. Rut that is all I can do. 
And Apollos may come along, and Paul says, "Apollos watered." What is that? Watering is splendid, that 
which is necessary to growth and development, but the secret of growth is in the seed itself. It needs to be 
put into the soil. It needs watering, but the life principle that presently is to express itself in harvest is not 
in the man who plants or the man who waters. I go so far as to say, it is not in the soil, it is not in the 
watering, it is in the seed. 

In the presence of this figure of speech stand back, as in the presence of all Nature. We see not the 
plougher ploughing, and the sower sowing the seed, and the harvester putting in the sickle, but God. It is 
true in all Nature. It is true in grace. It is true everywhere. Their service is co-operative service, and the 
reward of each will be individual, according to the work each is called upon to do. They are ministers, 
carrying out the Divine commissions; but as for God, he "givith the increase." Go back in the New 
Testament and take the phrase, "the seed is the word." 1 planted it, said Paul. Apollos came along and 
watered it, but God gave the increase. It was by the act of God that there was first the blade, and then the 
ear, and then the full com in the ear. Man’s work is wonderful, glorious, important, but he is out of it 
finally. Then imagine forming sects around the planters and waterers. That is what they were doing. 

So Paul summarizes at the close of those wonderful words, "We are God’s fellow-workers," a tremendous 
declaration. More interesting is what follows. "Ye," you Christian men and women; you babes, whose 
development has been arrested, and who cannot be fed with strong meat, "Ye are God’s husbandry, God’s 
building." God’s All the emphasis is there. You are God’s husbandry. Our minds go to words of our Lord. 
"I am the true vine; my Father is the husbandman." "Ye are the branches" in that vine, you are God’s 
husbandry. He is watching over you. He is cultivating, he is preparing the life force that it may produce 
the fruit that shall glorify him. And you are God’s building. He takes that figure of the building up and 
elaborates it, as we shall see in our next paragraph. But the trouble for the moment, wherever there are 
divergences of opinion — and there will be divergences of opinion so long as man remains-but where 
there are divergences of opinion that make cliques around human personalities that result in strife, envy 
and wrangling; know this that the inspiration of that kind of thing is never spiritual, it is of the flesh, it is 
carnal, and that is the trouble. 

Paul was still dealing with the subject of divisions existing in the Corinthian church in verses 10-15. He 
was profoundly moved by the significations of such divisions. The first nine verses of this chapter showed 
the root of the trouble, and declared that it was carnality. Those forming these separate parties were 



gathering themselves around men and their views. Certainly every man was of value, and did work of 
importance, and their views were accurate. But alone, any one of these men and the message he bore were 
incomplete. A devotion to the partial around personalities and views obscured the vision of the whole 
fact. It is that whole fact of the Church of God and her calling, whether it is thought of universally, or in 
any locality, whether to employ the opening words of the letter, of the church in Corinth, or those in every 
place who call upon the name of the Lord Jesus. He saw the whole meaning of the Church. The whole 
value of the Church was being not only hindered but injured, harmed, spoiled by reason of these 
divisions. 

Our previous paragraph ended with the words, "We are God’s fellow-workers; ye are God’s husbandry, 
God’s building." In this section (verses 10-15) Paul takes that second figure, that of building, and 
develops it, and shows the relation between those who he declared are fellow- workers with God, the 
ministers as he called them, and this building of God. There are two figures of speech, "God’s 
husbandry," "God’s building." He now takes the second figure in applying and showing the relation 
between those who were ministers and the whole Church. 

The whole Church is in view when he says, "Ye are God’s building." That word may have two 
significations. It may mean God’s structure in the sense of his erecting it. It may mean God’s possession, 
that the thing created, built up, belongs to him. The two meanings are undoubtedly true. He is the Builder, 
and he owns that which he has built. That is the double signification of word, and properly so. The 
Church is his work and his possession. 

But while it is his work, he is acting through others, those whom Paul designates as his ministers, his 
servants, the diaconoi, quite literally, errand boys, that is those who do what they are told and do not ask 
the reason why. That does not apply to the minister of the Church today, for he is one of them. No, it 
applies to the Lord, the One who is the supreme Worker. God is working through these whom Paul here 
described as his "ministers." There are three things quite clearly in this paragraph. First of all, he shows 
the co-operation of these ministers with each other. Then he shows the possibilities that there are in 
carrying out the building, the possibilities to those who are the co-workers. God himself is the Worker 
employing others to do the work. In a significant passage Paul shows an alternative of possibility. A man 
may be a minister, a worker, and may build unworthily. On the other hand, he may build truly. He shows 
how this marvellous building is set in the light of the great ultimate, the testing time for all such work, 
that is yet to come. 

Mark carefully the opening of this paragraph. "According to the grace of God." He is recognizing his debt 
to grace. What had Paul done "According to the grace of God which was given unto me, as a wise builder 
1 laid a foundation; and another buildeth thereon." That is the view of co-operation. Paul says as a wise 
master-builder he laid a foundation. Master-builder means an architect, and one who carries out his work. 
He is careful to show what the foundation is — "Jesus Christ." He said in the previous chapter that he 
determined to know nothing among them "save Jesus and him crucified." The necessity of the occasion 
limited the message at the beginning. They were carnal, sold under sin, and he could do no more than 
teach that. That is how the work began. He says, Here is the foundation, and "other foundation can no 
man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ." How much opens up there How much of other 
Scriptures seems to shine upon that great declaration in the light of the consideration that God is the 
Architect, God is building! He is the supreme Worker. He is responsible for the whole building, the whole 
institution. God is the Builder, and the foundation of that building is Jesus Christ. 

When Paul went to Corinth from Athens, we see exactly what he did. In his preaching and teaching, he, 
first of all, "reasoned and persuaded.” But when two men came down to see him, he was caught up by the 
Spirit and the Word, and he proclaimed them. There are the two aspects of preaching. There was the day 
when it was hard and difficult, and he reasoned and persuaded. There was a day when the Divine afflatus 
came upon him. But it was the same Word in every case. He was preaching Jesus Christ. We are told that 
Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, believed. We are told that many of the Corinthians believed. Paul 
here said, "I laid the foundation." That is where the whole thing began, and the foundation was Jesus 
Christ. Take the twelve letters from his pen, and study them all, and find exactly what he meant by that. 



The whole fact of our faith, and of our holy religion, is built upon Jesus Christ. Paul said here that he 
started the work. He laid the foundation, and others built thereon. There is no conflict at all. He does not 
name another now, Apollos or Cephas or any other that should come along. They all built upon the same 
foundation. The verb here means to compose in co-operation. There is the position occupied by those 
men Paul and Apollos and Cephas: but all they did was in the light of 

God’s building, and they were all working together towards the realization of a Divine plan and a Divine 
purpose. That was never lost sight of. We see at once therefore the trouble in the Corinthian church was 
that that whole vision of the Divine purpose in building had been lost sight of by men who gathered round 
individuals. They had lost the vision of the whole, and were obsessed by that which was partial, and, 
therefore, being partial, was a hindrance rather than a help. Think of the idea of building again. There are 
all kinds of workers in a building, There are carpenters and stone masons, plumbers and decorators. 
Suppose, in the course of the building, some people gathered round and said, we belong to the carpenters. 
We have no connection whatever with the stone masons. I need not go on with the supposition. We see 
the absurdity of the sect of the carpenters, or stone masons, plumbers, or decorators. In the work of 
building they work together, and all work with the ultimate building in mind. Not every stone mason can 
see all the building, but he is working under the direction of those who can, and it is a great sense if he 
has the conception of the building as he carries on his work. Many years ago there was a big contract 
being carried out, a large building erected, and hundreds of men were employed. There came a boy who 
wanted a job, and someone gave him something to do. He was bright-eyed, had no shoes, and his trousers 
were ragged, and he was going about his job. One of the head contractors met him, and said, "Come here, 
what are you doing here?" To which the boy replied, "Don’t you know 1 was on the job?" 1 love that 
story. He was on the Job. That boy had a sense of the bigness of the things, and therefore the importance 
of the little thing he was doing. 

That is what they had lost in Corinth. They had lost the vision of the big in their devotion to the partial. 
Paul is here showing that the builder (himself) and another, whether Apollos or Cephas, or any other, 
were building under direction, with the ultimate in view. "Ye are God’s building, we are God’s fellow- 
workers.” 

The next paragraph is really a very searching one. It should be looked at when we are alone, especially if 
there is committed to us something of this sacred ministry. "Let each man take heed how he buildeth 
thereon." If we are going to build on this foundation, we must take heed, remembering the foundation. 
That means that we can go on building unworthily. Paul shows us the two ways. There can be the 
permanent-gold, silver, costly stones. There can be building that is perishable-hay, wood, stubble. Take 
heed how ye build. Remember that no other foundation can ever be laid than Jesus Christ. 

I ask myself, How am 1 to build that which is permanent? How am I to build that which is gold, silver, or 
precious stones upon that foundation? Worthy building, permanent building is that which develops and 
applies all that is involved in Jesus Christ. That is no small matter. That is a life work for any man whom 
God calls into the ministry, No man will ever finish it, but that is worthy building: and that becomes the 
more apparent if we ask in the same way what is unworthy building? Anything that qualifies or 
contradicts the eternal verities concerning Jesus Christ. Any supposed instruction given to Christian 
people that calls in question all the authoritative Gospel of the Person of our Lord, and the purpose of our 
Lord, and the passion of our Lord, anything that calls it in question, anything that lowers him in thinking, 
perhaps almost unintentionally, is unworthy building. It is building hay and wood and 

1 suggest that this be pondered when we are alone, all that is suggested by that name and title, "Jesus 
Christ." Jesus, that name which is our brief English form of a Greek word, with the tremendous thought, 
Jehovah saves. Where did the name come from Jesus is Joshua. Go back in history, and we find Moses 
gave that name Hoshea, the man who was to succeed him in leading the people, and to carry on the work 
he left, that he could not do, and someone else must do. The name was Je-hoshua. It was a combination of 
the Hebrew name Hoshea, and part of the Hebrew name for God. Je-hoshua, salvation. That boy’s 
parents were in Egypt, in slavery, and he was born there, and they called him Hoshea, which meant 
Salvation. I always think it is a wonderful thing to remember. In the heart of that Hebrew man and 



woman in slavery, in Egypt, there were hope and expectation, and when the son was born they gave the 
name that spoke of their spiritual hope. Moses said, he is salvation, but we will link it with the other name 
for Jesus. All that is implicated in that name. 

Then in the title too, for Christus is a title, the Greek form of the great Hebrew word "Messiah." This 
Jesus is the Messiah, the Messenger the Man, the One who has come to establish the Divine rule and 
reign and authority and Kingdom in the world. It is he. Jesus, and "Thou shalt call his name JESUS; for it 
is he that shall save his people from their sins." That is the foundation on which the building is built, and 
the Church is being built, says. No other man can lay a foundation upon which there can be erected such 
a building as the Christian Church. But we can build on it unworthily. If we take that great name and title, 
and in any wise qualify all the suggestiveness of it, or contradict the truth for which it stands, we may 
think we are building, but it is hay and wood and stubble. We can give our whole life up to the holy and 
sacred and blessed business of developing the truths that lie implicitly in that great name and title and 
Person, and we are building gold and silver and precious stones, the things that cannot perish in fire, 
instead of the things that perish immediately therein. 

So he glanced on to that very fact, the testing day. "The day shall declare it." It is the onward look. It is 
the consummation. He sees beyond all the processes of God’s building through his workers, some of them 
unworthily, many of them and sees building worthily, many of them and sees building worthily, he 
through and it is to be a day fire. One can hardly read that without being reminded of a description of our 
Lord found in the New Testament, that description of what John saw as he was in the isle called Patmos. 
Take from all the glorious beauty of that description one phrase, "His eyes were as a flame of fire." 
Keeping that in mind, come back to Paul in the second letter, {iCo 3.101 "We must all be made manifest 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, that each one may receive the things done in the body, according to 
what he hath done, whether it be good or bad." That passage is often quoted as applicable to men 
everywhere, but it does not so apply. There is a great white throne, which is the ultimate seat of judgment, 
the great assize, but that is not what is referred to here. The judgment-seat is the bema, and the "all" here 
refers to all believers and workers, and all believers ought to be workers. In that sense "we must all appear 
at his judgment-seat that we may receive the things done in the body," whether they "be good or bad," 
whether gold, silver and precious stones, or hay, wood, stubble. The testing for us is the judgment-seat of 
Christ, and that which tests is fire. 

Putting those together, we see an almost appalling picture, and yet one full of comfort to the soul, that at 
last we are to appear before him, and his eyes are to search the things that we have done. Paul tells us that 
as he looks, and as he searches, as he tests by fire, all that is unworthy will be shrivelled up and destroyed, 
the hay, wood and stubble. And everything that is worthy, gold or silver or precious stones, what effect 
will fire have upon them? Only to purify them. That is the testing day. 

The vision of the whole building, and the certainty of that testing day are to have their effect upon all the 
service that his ministers render. In that day, we are told, the true builder will be rewarded, but the false 
builder, he will be saved, but "so as by fire." His work will be destroyed. That whole conception gives 
some warrant to a hymn that we used to sing: "Must I go, and empty-handed?" There is a possibility. But 
the comfort is that he himself shall be saved, even though it be by fire. 

This paragraph teaches us that the supreme thing in all service, whether of Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or 
the principal thing is the building, the whole building, God’s building, God’s Church. How wonderful is 
this conception of the Christian ministry! We are his fellow-workers. Let every preacher, every teacher 
remember that, and then let every man take heed how he build, and recognize the folly of taking some one 
man, or some one idea, and gathering round it as though it were the whole, when the vast glory of the 
building is lost. 

Verses 16 and 17 are separately printed, constituting an exclamatory passage full of tremendous 
significance. The opening words, "Know ye not," show that in the mind of the apostle was the failure of 
the Church to its true function, or to recognize the truth concerning itself. One can almost catch the accent 
of the writer as he dictated this, or as he wrote it. Do you not know? Are you ignorant of this tremendous 



fact? On the other hand, if indeed you know it, do you not know it practically? Have you allowed it to 
drop behind until you have lost the power of it Do you not know "Know ye not?" 


The previous paragraph (10-15) had dealt with the relation of the work of the ministers to the purpose of 
God. Paul had made two statements concerning the Church, "Ye are God’s husbandry. God’s building." 
Then he had elaborated the second figure, that of building, and had shown how in this work, which is 
God’s work, ministers are his fellow-workers. He is speaking for himself, and Apollos, and Cephas, and 
any others, serving ministers in the Church, of whom he makes that glorious announcement, we are "His 
fellow-workers. ” 

In any building there is a puipose, a meaning in it; or there ought to be. 1 suppose there are buildings that 
have no purpose. But the general idea is if a building is put up, it is for some purpose. That is what was in 
the apostle’s mind. The Corinthians had not only been misunderstanding the function of Christian 
ministry, they had not only misunderstood the function of Christian ministers, they had also been 
forgetting the real meaning of the Church, and her true function. So he broke out, "Know ye not?" He 
arrested their attention by that very phrase. In this paragraph ( 16 - 23 ) therefore we have first the two 
verses standing alone (16, 17) in which the fact is stated concerning this building of God, in the activity of 
building which his ministers are fellow-workers with God. Then he passes to an admonition based upon 
that fact of building (18-21 a). He concludes with that marvellous and glorious statement (21b-23). 

"Know ye not Ye are this building that God is building in co-operation with those who are his 
ministers" — "ye are a temple of God." We must keep this in connection with all that has been written, 
and we must go back to the opening chapter, to the fundamental proposition which we saw was so 
important. "God is faithful, through whom ye were called into the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord." That is fundamental. In that statement we found what the true function of the Christian church is in 
Corinth, or anywhere in the whole catholic Church. What does it exist for? These, people were formed 
into one, for what purpose? God has put us into business partnership and fellowship and companionship 
with Jesus Christ. That is what fellowship means. There is a privilege of companionship. There is the 
responsibility of service, and the Church is put into that business. 

We go behind that, and ask, What is his business in the world? What is he doing here? What is he seeking 
therefrom himself? Go back and listen to things Jesus said about his work. Watch him at his work during 
the days of his flesh. We hear him say that during that period he was straitened. We see him passing 
through his passion-baptism and emerging therefrom victory, carrying on the same things that he had 
been doing. So that when Luke writes the story, the continuity of the story of Jesus, he says, "The former 
treatise I made concerning all that Jesus began both to do and to teach." Not what Jesus did and said. We 
must not misread that. He began. What is the inference That he is going on. Go back and read what his 
work was, including the whole of that mighty work; and perhaps there is no better way of getting a picture 
of it than to read the fifteenth chapter of Luke. There we find the work of the Lord. The Church is in 
partnership with him. In order that she may carry out the responsibility, she is in partnership with him, in 
companionship. 

Paul then broke out suddenly, and said to them. Do you not know? Do you not understand your position? 
Do you not know what this Church of God really is? "Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in YOU?" We fellow-students and believers, but I am inclined to think if that 
truth broke upon us today in all its power, it would have a remarkable effect on the life of everyone. Dare 
to examine it. "Ye are a temple of God." There are two words in the New Testament translated "temple": 
one, hieron, which refers to the temple as it then stood, the whole of it, all its precincts. It was a 
marvellous temple which had been building forty-six years , and was not even then finished, and was not 
completed for another ten years. But there is another word, nahos, which refers, not to the whole temple 
with all its precincts and its courts, but to the inner shrine, the very Holy of Holies. 

That is the word Paul used here. That is also the word our Lord used of his own body, when in that first 
year of public ministry he was challenged as to his authority. He said, "Destroy this temple, and in three 



days I will raise it up," the inner shrine, the very dwelling-place of Deity. Destroy that, and in three days 1 
will build it up. That is an illustration of the word. 


Look for a moment at the ancient sanctuary of God. The pattern of it is in the Old Testament, the 
tabernacle. 

That was God’s place of worship. The temple was an accommodation to human weakness, just as kings 
were also, and priests. But the ideal was the tabernacle. Go back and look at it in the wilderness, with its 
outer court and enclosure. Cross the court and enter the Holy place. Beyond that is the Holy of those two 
chambers, the Holy place, where was the altar of incense and the table of shewbread and the golden 
lampstand; and the Holy of Holies, where were the ark of the covenant and the overshadowing cherubim, 
and the shining of the Shekinah glory. That was the nahos, the sanctuary. What was that to these people? 
It was the place of Divine manifestation! and it was the centre of Divine activity. Paul says, Do you not 
know that is what you are? That is what the Church really is. It is the centre of Divine manifestation. It is 
that institute which is in the world through which God is to be manifested. There again we see the door 
that is opened. In his holiness, in his righteousness, in his infinite compassion, in his abounding mercy, in 
his eternal lovingkindness, God is to be manifested in the Church. 

That is what Peter meant when he said, "Ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people 
for God’s own possession, that ye may show forth the excellencies of him who called you out of darkness 
into his marvellous light." It is the same thing. Do you not know that the Church is the sanctuary, the 
place of Divine manifestation, and the centre of the Divine activity? The ark with the overshadowing 
cherubim was the throne of government, as well as the place where the glory of God was manifested. Do 
you know you are that? Have you forgotten that? said Paul. Do you not know it? That is the great truth 
about the Church. 

Then to emphasize it, not to change it at all, he added the words, "For the Spirit of God dwelleth in you." 
Ye are the dwelling-place of the Spirit of God, Later on, he takes that statement and applies it to every 
member of the Church, when he says, "Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Spirit." It is 
the same word, But here he is looking upon the whole company, united to one another because united in 
Christ, and constituting the institution. Do you not know you are the temple of God? Do you not know 
that the Spirit of God dwells in you, and hence the peril of destroying it? The word "destroyeth" is not the 
best word to use there. When Jesus said, "Destroy this temple," he used a different word, meaning to 
loosen, to break up. But this word here means to injure, spoil, mar, harm. Paul distinctly affirms that if 
any man spoils, hinders, injures, or harms the temple, him will God spoil. To look at those words, 
consider them, and think through them is to feel it is an exclamatory paragraph of profound significance. 
That is what the Church is, for "the temple of God is holy." 

Then comes the admonition. "Let no man deceive himself." Notice the two expressions, "wise ... in this 
world," "the wisdom of this world.” The two words are not the same, while they move in the same realm. 
The first is, wise in this age, the clever people according to the standard of tie age. 

If a man thinks he is clever and wise in this age, aion. The next, "the wisdom of this world," is the 
kosmos, the wisdom of the material. The two phrases put together reveal the peril. The wisdom of the age, 
which is wholly of the age, is always the wisdom of the material, which forgets the spiritual. What Paul 
was warning them against was, if a man thought he was wise, and was puffed up in intellectual 
apprehension according to the standards of the age, let him become a fool. Let him take the place of 
ignorance, let him confess he is ignorant because the wisdom of the world, the wisdom wholly in the 
material realm, sees nothing beyond it, and it is foolishness with God. That is a great word used twice in 
different ways. It is foolishness\ silliness. That second word is not so forceful, and yet I do not know; it is 
stupidity, it is foolishness. That is what the word means. My American friends use a word of certain 
people when they say they are morons. That is a transliteration of the Greek word here. They define a 
moron as an adult with the mentality of a child of twelve, as someone who has not grown up and 
developed. All the wisdom of the moron is indeed stupidity with God. That is what some of these people 
were doing in Corinth. They thought they were clever, listening to the accents of the schoolmen, instead 



of fastening upon the message of Paul and Apollos and Cephas. They had constituted themselves and 
formed little parties, and gone back to childhood. As a matter of fact, Paul had already told them they 
were babes, were not fully grown, and had not taken the stages towards spiritual maturity. Oh, there are 
thousands of morons today in the Christian Church in that sense! In view of the fact that we are the 
sanctuary of God, this sanctuary may be spoiled and injured by people listening to the wisdom of the age 
and the material world, through unutterable foolishness. Let such become fools, and, finally, let no one 
glory in men. 

In the last brief and yet pregnant and marvellous passage Paul reminds them of what this all meant to 
them. They had been saying, we are of Paul, we are of Apollos, we are of Cephas. He says, in effect, Why 
will you be so niggardly with regard to the things you claim are yours? "All things are yours." As a matter 
of fact, he makes a three-fold statement: things are yours: "ye are Christ’s; Christ is God’s," The first he 
illustrated, "All things are yours." It is very beautiful to see how he does it, whether Paul the planter, who 
first brought the message of the Gospel, he is yours. All his teaching is yours. Apollos came after, and 
others. He is yours, he belongs to you, and all his teaching. And Cephas, whatever there was of value in 
him and his work, he is yours. He goes on and says, all the cosmos, the wisdom of the cosmos; and if you 
are hidebound by the material in your thinking, and you are fools, yet that whole world belongs to you. 
"Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth." Do we believe that? I once heard Dr. Parker use 
this illustration. 1 began my ministry in Banbury, and my upper window looked over the vast estate of a 
wealthy man. It was I who inherited that estate. I did not own a foot of land, but it was all mine. He said, 
"The owner came down to it once a year for ten days, and shot over it. I walked its miles day after day. 
The meek shall inherit the earth!" The world is yours. The flowers are yours, the hills and the valleys and 
the rivers, they are all yours. "All things are yours.” They are your Father’s, They belong to the One who 
is indwelling the sanctuary, and they belong to you. And not only the world, but life, and the simple word 
is used, zoe, in itself, in essence, it is yours. It does not say any particular manner of life, but life. But that 
will not last, Paul. Very well, death is yours. It belongs to you. Death is not going to master you. You are 
going to master it. Death is yours. Then he looks all around. "Things present," they are all yours; and the 
"things to come," you are expecting them, they are all yours, "and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s." 

Do you not know that you are the temple of God, his dwelling-place Let us listen to those three words, 
"Know ye not?" Are you ignorant of the fact, or have you forgotten it, or failed to respond to it, so that it 
has no living power with you? Do you not know? There could have been no diversions in that Church in 
Corinth, or there can be none anywhere if that truth had been, and is known, or remembered. The lost 
sense of the marvel of the Church as the sanctuary of the Holy Spirit is what has alienated us, and caused 
our divisions, and paralyzed our powers. It has caused divisions and disputings. "Know ye not?" Oh, for a 
practical rediscovery of this fact that the Church is the sanctuary of the living God! 

1 Corinthians 4:1 

ICo 4 

Chapter four concludes the apostolic dealing with the subject of divisions. The teachers in Corinth — 
Paul, Apollos, Cephas and others — were unwittingly the cause of these divisions. All unconsciously, 
there is no doubt, the divisions had arisen around these teachers. Paul had mentioned four factions in the 
earlier part of this section. Some said they were of Paul, and some of Apollos, and some of Cephas, and 
others of Christ. 

Paul now referred to two of these, himself and Apollos, to those who had been the principal instruments 
in the history of that church. Paul had planted and Apollos had watered. Of the church and its founding, 
from the Acts of the Apostles briefly, and yet completely, we know these were the principal two. There is 
no report that Peter ever visited Corinth. He may have done so. But there were other teachers who had 
arisen, and had exercised the function of the teacher in the Church. 

All that Paul now says is equally applicable to all teachers. Apollos and himself are illustrations. Verse 6 
tells us exactly what he intended to do at this point. "Now these things, brethren, I have in a figure 



transferred to myself and Apollos for your sakes; that in us ye might learn not to go beyond the things 
which are written; that no one of you be puffed up for the one against the other." Paul is using himself and 
Apollos as illustrations of certain principles which it was of utmost importance that these Corinthian 
Christians, and all Christians for all time, and all believers should remember. It is important to understand 
clearly the truth about their teachers, and the truth therefore about themselves in relation to the teachers. 

A true view of these teachers will deliver from pride, and prevent the creation of any party spirit. Had 
these Corinthians been mindful "of the things which were written" they could not have been so divided. In 
effect, Paul said that all their divisions were due to the fact that they had not recognized these principles 
as revealed in the things written. 

To what was he referring? Certainly not to his own letters. He was surely referring to these writings 
which had been given to the Hebrew people, and although those Corinthians were not Hebrews, it is true 
that Hebrew Christians used the Scriptures in all the beginning of their work, as the Lord himself did. 

Paul suggests here the very same principles underlying all the writings of the prophets and seers and 
psalmists that he is now laying down are still obtaining and applicable to the Christian Church, 

This paragraph (1-5) is specially for ministers in our sense of the word. But it is also for all the Church, 
because it deals not only with the ministerial office, making clear what it is, but it also shows the bearing 
of the ministerial office on those who constitute the Church itself. Here there are three distinct parts. In 
verses 1 and 2 he declares what are the facts concerning the ministry. In verses 3 and 4 he shows the 
results of these fundamental facts in the experience of the minister. Then in verse he appeals to the final 
test of ministry. 

The supreme value of these verses is to those who are called, as were Paul and Apollos, or to those whom 
Christ gives the gift, whether apostle, prophet, evangelist, or pastor and teacher. We cannot get away from 
the fact that there is a ministry within the Church. There are some people who seem to object to the word. 
In some senses I do also. Sometimes when I hear someone praying for me, and they say, "God bless our 
minister," I say to myself, am not their minister. This fact of the ministry is created by the fact that the gift 
has been bestowed upon certain men and women with a capacity for doing certain work. That comes out 
more clearly in Paul’s letter to the Ephesians. "He gave some apostles, and some prophets, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers." The trouble is, we have come to such a time when we think 
every man ought to be a bit of an apostle, a bit of a prophet, a bit of an evangelist, and a bit of a pastor 
and teacher; and the minister has got to do everything under the sun, and, to quote that old and somewhat 
flippant saying, he may become Jack of all trades and master of none. I still believe even in this day God 
does give some apostles, and some evangelists, and prophets, and pastors and teachers, Do not let any 
man who has the apostolic gift look with contempt upon the evangelist, and so forth. These gifts were 
bestowed. They had been exercised in Corinth by Paul and Apollos, Apollos not in the same sense as 
Paul, a pastor and teacher and an apostle. The difficulty of the divisions was that some were impressed 
with Paul; others said, No, he is all right, but give us Apollos. Is that not modern! It is still among us. 

Paul was therefore pointing out at the close of the section the truth about these men. Of course it reflects 
light upon the true attitude of the Church towards them. Take the first two verses. They are very beautiful 
and simple. "Let a man so account of us." Let him estimate us. Let him see the truth about us. They had 
been ac- counting Paul in one way, and Apollos and Cephas in other ways. Get down to see the truth. "Let 
a man so account of us as of ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. Here 
moreover" — whether that means in this world, or in this case also is a question. I think it is an 
illustration of the steward, of the men on the human level. "Here, therefore, it is required in stewards, that 
a man be found faithful." That is a tremendous revelation of the true place of the minister. What is he? He 
is a minister of Christ. He is a steward of the mysteries of God. One thing is required of him, 
trustworthiness. That is the meaning of the words. 

"Minister of Christ." That is an interesting word used by the apostle here, "ministers." Literally, although 
that would convey very little meaning to us, under-rowers, that is, servants, under authority, completely 
under authority, under-rowers. It is interesting to notice how that Greek word is translated in the New 
Testament. It is most often translated "officers," servants in that sense, ministers. When Jesus stood 



before Pilate, he used it of those who were around about him when he said, "If my Kingdom were of this 
world, then would my under-rowers, servants, subalterns, fight." When Luke wrote his preface to the 
Gospel he said he was writing as the result of his investigation by "eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
Word," he used the same word. When in Acts in the thirteenth chapter we have the account of Paul and 
Barnabas going away, we read "they had Mark as their attendant," their minister. Once again in Acts 1 
find that Paul is telling the story of his own life and of what the Lord had done for him. He says, "The 
Lord said unto me, 1 have appointed thee to be a minister and a witness." Again it is the same word. 

Quite literally, the meaning of the word ministers is one who acts under direction, and asks no questions, 
one who does the thing he is appointed to do without hesitation, and one who reports only to the One who 
is over him. "Let a man so account of us, as of ministers of Christ," not of you Corinthians. In effect, Paul 
said, Neither Paul nor Apollos is your minister. There is another passage in which he says, "your minister 
for Christ’s sake." But a minister for Christ’s sake. He is to act under his direction. If I am to act under 
his direction I must keep in touch with him. I must seek to know his will. I must not run ahead of him or 
lag behind him. I must live in daily contact with my Master. I am only an under-rower, but I am that; I am 
a minister of Christ. All I have to do is what he tells me, his work; and when the day’s work is over, I 
never report to a committee, I report to him: 

"Go labour on, spend, and be spent, 

The Master praises, what are men?" 

What a wonderful position! What a wonderful picture! The days are running on. Time is flying. The sun 
is westering. I want the last lap to be the lap of a man who never forgets he is a servant of Jesus Christ, 
taking orders from him, doing his work, and, what is very important, reporting to him only. 

That is so beautiful a story of the days of our Lord in the flesh, when he sent his disciples out. When they 
had been out, they came back, and they reported to him. It is a great thing to learn that lesson. I am not 
sure it would not cut short many May Meetings, but 1 will not stress that. Think rightly of us, said Paul. 
We are ministers, under-rowers of the great Captain. 

Then next, "Stewards of the mysteries of God." If the first phrase, "ministers of Christ," reveals 
responsibility, this phrase takes up that thought and reveals what the peculiar and specific work is to 
which we are committed, and for which we are responsible. "Stewards of the mysteries of God." To 
translate literally sometimes is rather to rob a word of its strength and beauty, and yet it is helpful to 
remember that the meaning of the Greek word is housekeepers. The women could interpret that better 
than I could. Yet I have lived long enough in a home to know what it is. The same thought is in the estate. 
What does the housekeeper do? He or she is in charge of the stores! and is responsible for their 
distribution according to necessity. That cannot be improved upon. "Stewards of the mysteries of God." 
Said Jesus to his disciples when he had uttered the great parabolic discourse on a certain day, Have ye 
understood these things And they said, Yea. I never read it without wondering. Oh, they meant it! They 
thought they had. But had they? Jesus did not say they had not, but he said, "Therefore every scribe who 
hath been made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man who is a householder, which 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.” 

That is the steward. That is the house-keeper. That is the officer in charge of the estate who has to arrange 
it and distribute it according to necessity. We are stewards of the mysteries of God. 

What are the "mysteries of God"? We have seen previously how constantly the apostle uses that great 
word "mystery," which in the New Testament always means some truth, some fact that human cleverness 
or human minds cannot and never could discover, but which has been revealed. Again, to quote the 
central passage in all Paul’s writings, "Great is the mystery of godliness; he who was manifest in the 
flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of the messengers, preached among the nations, believed on in the world, 
received up in glory." That is the mystery of godliness. We are stewards of the mystery of God: the 
essential truths of the Christian Gospel, the things undiscoverable by human intellect, are committed to 
us, and perhaps we shall never be able to explain them to human intellect apart from the presence and 



guidance of the Holy Spirit. We are not responsible. They are bestowed in the Gospel, and in proportion 
as we take these great things and inter-met them so that Christian men and women, born again, can 
growingly see their value and force, and respond to them, in that proportion we are doing our work as it 
ought to be done. 

Paul ends by saying, "It is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful.” That refers to his 
trustworthiness as minister and steward. What a wonderful revelation this is of the Christian ministry 
Servants of Christ, to take the unfathomable riches that lie in the great mystery of godliness, and bring 
them out of our treasure-house. And make them known! We may change the figure, "to feed the flock of 
God." That is the great work of the ministry. Oh, what a terrible thing if Milton’s description ever 
becomes true of me, of you, of any who are in this ministry, that "the hungry sheep look up and are not 
fed." We are stewards of the mysteries of God. 

In verses three and four Paul shows the result of this conception, and the realization of this fact in the 
experience of the ministers. Notice the recurrence of an idea indicated in a word, "judged," "judge," 
"judgment," "justified.” That brings us into the atmosphere of what he is thinking, of opinion formed, 
judging. The scrutiny of a thing and discernment, and the expression of an opinion concerning it. He is 
writing about that function in the presence of this work of the Christian ministry. Notice his magnificent 
independence. "It is a very small thing that I should be judged of you," or of any man. They had been 
forming j udgments about him in Corinth. It did not double him. His independence of the criticism of 
human judgment is the very stronghold of the true minister of Jesus Christ. But that is not all. He is not 
only independent of the judgment of others. He is independent of his own judgment of himself. My own 
opinion,-my own scrutiny of myself, my discernment concerning myself, may not be worth having. Then 
he wrote that remarkable fact, "I know nothing against myself.” How many could write that? I wonder. 

He did. Yet he said, Because I know nothing against myself, I am not thereby justified. A minister of 
Jesus Christ is not asking for the judgment of men, and he certainly is not going to accept the judgment of 
himself on himself, though he have nothing against himself. That is not sufficient ground for this 
justification. He is quite independent of men’s opinion, or his own. The ultimate judgment is postponed, 
but it is present. "He that judgeth me is the Lord." There is One who judges. He sees, he knows, he 
appraises the value of my work and your work. The Lord judges. What does the judgment of man matter? 
The Lord is judging. He is watching. The great Master is watching his under-rows. The Owner of the 
wealth of the great mystery of godliness is observing how his stewards are dealing with it. It is the Lord 
that judgeth. 

So we come to verse 5. There will be a day of final testing. We have already seen that by reference, in 
another connection. Look at it again. "Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come." He is coming, 
and when he comes he will bring to light the hidden things of darkness. I do not personally think that the 
apostle there is referring to evil things. I will not dogmatize. Jesus once said to his disciples what they 
heard in the darkness was to be proclaimed in the light. There is a sense in which all these were servants 
of God, listening in the darkness, and they were to go out and proclaim it on the housetop. He will bring 
to light these hidden things, and make manifest the counsels of the hearts. That is the supreme thing, the 
reign of Jesus. 

Do we sufficiently realize that the great master force in any life is desire, not intellect, not volition, not 
emotion; but desire. What do we want? What are we after? What is that inner counsel of the heart — 
which all the time is illuminating or darkening our understanding, or inspiring our action? There is 
coming a day when the hidden counsels of the heart will be made manifest, and in that day "each man 
shall have his praise from God." That will be the very day of vindication for many misjudged people. We 
go anything, judging, and we do not know and had better shut our mouths: is a day coming when the 
inner counsels of the hearts will be brought to light, and Paul says all opinions wait for that great day. 

What a wonderful paragraph? What a dignity there is in its conception of the ministry! Every other is 
trifling. Those in this ministry are above the judgment of men, beyond the opinion of self, and submitted 
to the appraisal of Christ. Those men in Corinth, who had usurped this sole right of Christ, judged, and 
expressed their views and judgments, and had thereby created divisions. Wherever there is a recognition 



on the part of the ministry of the truth concerning its function, "ministers of Christ." "stewards of the 
mysteries of God," and when that is recognized by those who make up the Church, then they who 
constitute that ministry hold the Head at all times as supreme. And they, members of the Church, 
remember to obey those that have the rule over them in these spiritual things, in so far as they are 
trustworthy stewards of the mysteries of God. 

This section (verses 6-21) concludes the apostle’s dealing with the divisions that had arisen in the church 
at Corinth, and the divisions which are always likely to arise, and have arisen in the history of the 
Christian Church. We commence at the sixth verse, in which Paul told what he was doing, that he was 
employing Apollos and himself as illustrations of great principles that affect the relationship between 
ministers, teachers, and the whole Church. In our previous paragraph we saw the definition of the 
ministers, "ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God.” He now shows how that view of 
the ministry, that conception of his work as minister, makes him independent of the opinions of others. 
Although he was able to write "I know nothing against myself," that does not justify him. He emphasized 
the responsibility of the minister to his Lord, and that in order that the church might understand what the 
position of those called to minister really is, and consequently what their true relationship to such as 
minister abidingly is. 

At the seventh verse we come to his direct appeal to these Corinthians. Glancing-over the first movement, 
we can divide the section into two parts. The first part was characterized by its severity (7-13). The 
second part is characterized by its extreme tenderness. We have merged in this final appeal of the apostle 
to these Corinthian Christians and all others the tones of severity and tenderness. The two things are 
always together in Christian faith and in the Christian messages and teaching and preaching. They are 
always together in the fact of God. The severity and the infinite tenderness of God come out all the way 
through the Bible. Think of the whole mass of the teaching of Jesus. It is complete, and final. 

Nothing more need to be added to it, and the apostolic writings in the last analysis are the interpretations 
of things he said. But notice how those two things merge. There is nothing more important than that a 
preacher should have the wooing note in his preaching: but the Master had another note, a terribly 
warning note. If by the wooing note he was winning men, by the warning note he was winnowing the 
crowds that came to him. 

Here Paul was writing to these Christians and to this church that, because of certain reasons, had lost its 
power. The first subject he has dealt with at greatest length, this fact of divisions that had arisen in the 
church. Having emphasized that ministers are ministers of Christ, not of the Church, and that they are 
stewards of the mysteries of God, now he made his final appeal to them. The first note was a severe one. 

It is impossible for us to read those verses without being conscious of their caustic character. Paul realized 
the incalculable injury that was being done to the purpose and power of the church by these divisions, and 
that gave rise to this severe note, merging into the note of infinite tenderness. But the severity is there. 
Remember the great fact lying behind all this, the great fact of the Church and its function as it was 
declared in the first chapter: "God is faithful through whom ye were called into the fellowship of his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord." The church in Corinth was called into fellowship, friendship, and business 
partnership, koinonia, fellowship. Paul saw how these divisions were hindering that, cutting the nerve of 
power, spoiling their witness, making it ineffective in the life of the city. That is why he used this severe 
and very necessary note. 

He began with challenging questions. He says, "For who maketh thee to differ?" It as though he was 
addressing himself to one individual. He had said to them he had "in a figure transferred to himself and 
Apollos for their sakes; that in us ye might learn not to go beyond the things which are written; that no 
one of you be puffed up for the one against the other." We see the element of division there. They were 
puffed up, everyone proud of his own view, and prepared to argue for the view. Paul now says, you are 
not all alike. You have not all the same gifts. That is what he meant when he said, "Who maketh thee to 
differ? and what hast thou that thou didst not receive? but if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as 
if thou hadst not received it?" These are challenging questions. First of all, "Who maketh thee to differ?" 
What right have you to separate on the ground of differing opinions and differing capacity? Granted that 



there is a distinction. Paul does grant that, of course. You do differ, but who made you differ? That is the 
challenging question. What caused the difference between Paul and Apollos and Cephas, and any one of 
you, or every one of you? The differences in way and characteristics and outlook? Who caused you to 
differ? 

Then his next question practically answers his first. "What hast thou that thou didst not receive?" 
Whatever you have that marks you as different from others, whatever it be in the way of a gift or a 
characteristic, you received it. You are not the origin of the peculiarity that you have. It is something that 
makes you differ from others, but you did not create it. It is not your own work. "What hast thou that thou 
didst not receive?" Once more we go back to John the Baptist. In the third chapter of John we have the 
record of what he said, a very general statement, but a tremendous one. He said this about himself, and 
about Christ, when some people were putting them into contrast. "A man can receive nothing except it be 
given him from heaven." That is the principle. That is what Paul is reminding the Corinthians of. And, 
once again, James said, "Every good gift is from above, coming down from the Father of lights." "Who 
made you to differ?" What has created the differences among you, not in divisions and opinions and 
quarrels, but the distinct difference between personality and personality? Out of one man’s personality 
comes a line of interpretation, and another from another, and the interpretations finally merge, but you are 
emphasizing the personality of the one and gathering yourselves around it and arguing, we belong to Paul, 
we belong to Apollos. Well, you are different. Grant it. Who made you different? Recognize, as though 
Paul had said it, that you have nothing, no gift that is peculiar that you have not received, for every good 
and perfect gift cometh down from God. "What hast thou that thou hast not received?" To put this in 
another way, Paul says, Why go strutting in conceit, as though you have a right to boast? The very things 
you are putting to an improper use, causing differences, they are gifts, and you have received them from 
the same God. Later on, Paul enters into that in another connection, in a remarkable and way. 

Then he drops into satire in verse 8. He was laughing at them with holy laughter, and yet with utter 
contempt for what they had been doing. You are filled, you are rich, you are regnant! Then that one little 
sentence that flashes its light back upon all of it, "I would that ye did reign, that we also might reign with 
you." You are rich, you are full, you are satisfied, you are glorying, you are reigning, declaring the 
sovereignty of your own personality. I wish you understood what it is to reign, said Paul, then you and 1 
could reign together in the true sense of the word. It is a piece of matchless satire. 

Then he gives them this marvellous statement of his estimate of the apostolic position in verses to "For, 1 
think, God hath set forth us the apostles last of all." The "last of all" refers to all no certain dwelling- 
place; and we toil, the messengers of God who had gone before the Christian era. Paul always had a great 
historic outlook. He was always looking back, and looking around, and linking the near to that which had 
preceded it and to that which should follow it. God had his priests, his kings, his prophets. He had come 
to man through the ministrations of these varied orders of gifts. Now, he says, it seems to him "God hath 
set forth us the apostles last of all." Notice his recognition of God. Whatever position he occupied, or 
Apollos occupied, or other members of the apostolic band, God had set them the forth; it was by the 
Divine authority for its and the Divine overruling, passage is "set us forth," that is, he had exhibited them, 
and it means also he had accredited them. 

Then that amazing word, "We are made a spectacle.” The Greek word is our common word today, 
transliterated, as a theatre, as a place for looking upon things and seeing them presented. We, the apostles, 
are set forth as a spectacle to the world-as I think it should read — "both to angels and men." What a 
remarkable statement, "Men doomed to death!" Why? Because "we are made a spectacle to the world, 
both to angels and men." The things to be manifested through the apostles were the same things which 
were manifested through the Christ, Whose message they were delivering. Whose Gospel they were 
preaching, and such things manifested to the world bring death. "In the world ye have tribulation," said 
Jesus, "but be of good cheer." God has arranged this "doomed to death," to be a theatre for the exhibition 
of the things for which we stand to the world, both of angels and men. 



Then, again, he dropped into satirical speech. "We are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ; 
we are weak, but ye are strong; ye have glory, but we have dishonour." Mark the satire of it all. It is a 
passage of great severity. 

Paul next gives the facts of the experience of messengers in those olden days. "Even unto this present 
hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are rebuffed, and have working with our own hands; 
being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we endure; being defamed, we entreat; we are made as the filth 
of the world, the offscouring of all things, even until now." That is a most remarkable passage. These men 
who were the servants, the ministers of Christ, who were stewards of the mysteries of God in this world; 
all that tells the story of their experiences. Paul is most evidently setting up a contrast between the 
conceited folly of those seduced by the wisdom of words, and so creating divisions, and the self-emptying 
sacrifice of those knowing the Word of Cross, and being the messengers God had proclamation. The 
whole characterized by severity. But who can gainsay it? The only way in which we can differ from it is 
that we do not seem to know this apostolic sense in these days. Certainly this was true about those early 
teachers. They suffered hunger and thirst, they were naked and buffeted, they had no certain dwelling- 
place. They toiled, working with their own hands. They were reviled and persecuted. It was true then, 1 
wonder what application that has to us. At any rate, we ought to be able to go on. "Being reviled, we 
bless." That is the attitude of the messenger of Christ, "being persecuted, we endure," and carry on. 

"Being defamed, we entreat; we are made as the refuse of the world, the offscouring of all things, even 
until now." The contrast is always between a conceited, puffed-up attitude of those who have turned from 
the great evangel and the Word of the Cross to discussions and disputes among themselves, so that they 
go round, every one of them, proud in his own supposed cleverness, and the true minister of Christ, and 
steward of the mysteries of God, whose pathway is one of self-denial and sacrifice. 

In the last verses (14-21) we find a new note. Paul began, "I write not these things to shame you, but to 
admonish you as my beloved children.” Lest his anger against the folly of the schism-makers should be 
misunderstood as personal, Paul closes the subject on a note of tenderness: "I write not these things to 
shame you." What did he mean by that? Surely such writing would make them ashamed. Shambling 
might here mean simply humbling, making them acknowledge and bow down, and take the place of 
cringing. I do not want you to do that, said the apostle. It is not a personal matter that I have in view. I am 
not writing to shame you, but I am writing to admonish you as beloved children. No real father ever wants 
to shame his child. He may have to say some caustic things to that child, but he does not want to make the 
child ashamed, merely cringing in front of him. No, said Paul, I am writing to admonish you, to put you in 
mind of these great facts, to warn you. 

Then he made a tremendous appeal. "Though ye should have ten thousand tutors in Christ, yet have ye 
not many fathers; for in Christ Jesus I begat you," as the result of my Gospel which I preached in Corinth. 
The word does indicate a strong relationship that does exist between any man or woman who is the means 
of leading others to Christ. If indeed they have passed from death unto life, they cannot forget the one 
through whom the message came, and the vision came, and light broke upon them. 

Paul told them he was sending Timothy to them, and again he adds a startling thing, that Timothy is to put 
them in remembrance of his ways which be in Christ, that he may remind these Corinthians of his doing 
and teaching. "I beseech you therefore be imitators of me.” That is the point of the appeal. That pulls us 
up when we read it. Paul could say that his life and teaching were such that he could say, "Be ye imitators 
of me." All I have to say to my own soul, and to those associated with me in any form, in this high and 
holy form of ministry, is, Let us see to it that we can say this. It is a great thing. "Be ye imitators of me." 
He called them to obedience to his teaching and his life, and Timothy was sent to them to help them in 
this regard. 

Then again the local tone. "Now some are puffed up, as though I were not coming to you." You are 
wrong. I am not coming at your dictation. I am coming when the way is made clear. "I will come to you 
shortly, if the Lord will." 



Paul ends the whole section again by that searching question, though while it searches, yet has in it a 
touch of beauty and tenderness. How do you want me to come? When I arrive, shall I come with a rod, or 
in love and a spirit of meekness? As though he said, That depends entirely on you. If you profit by what 1 
have written, if you turn from all the folly and stupidity of these discussions and this puffing up of the 
flesh and pride, and thinking you are rich and filled and are reigning, and take the place of true humility 
through my teaching, I can come in tenderness. 

But if not, then 1 am prepared to come with a rod. Which shall it be? said Paul. He has finished now with 
the subject of divisions. Presently he gets to the great subject of unity that is corrective for all this wrong, 
in its fact of division and disunion. 

1 Corinthians 5:1 

ICo 5 

Words of our Lord recorded by Matthew have a bearing on this study. "If thy brother sin against thee, go, 
shew him his fault between thee and him alone." Some of the oldest MSS. leave out the words "against 
thee.” 

"If thy brother sin, go, shew him his fault between thee and him alone; if he hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he hear thee not, take with thee one or two more, that at the mouth of two witnesses or 
three every word may be established. And if he refuse to hear them, tell it to the church; and if he refuse 
to hear the church also, let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the publican. Verily, I say unto you. What 
things soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and what things soever ye shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven. Again I say unto you. That if two of you shall agree on earth as touching 
anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is in heaven. For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them." 

We have taken this whole chapter because it is complete in itself. The latter part of the chapter has a 
bearing on the first part in a remarkable way. To summarize at the beginning, it is the story of the 
necessity for discipline in the Christian Church. Disorder in the Corinthian church was more than 
intellectual, it was distinctly moral. Men had become obsessed by the "wisdom of words" to the 
forgetfulness of "the Word of the Cross." The disorder was distinctly moral dereliction, moral 
delinquency, not on the part of one only, but on the part of the whole church, because of the one. Possibly 
there is ever a close connection between intellectual failure and moral delinquency. False thinking issues 
constantly in wrongdoing. Obsessed with discussions in the realm of the wisdom of words, we are always 
in danger of becoming careless as to the implication of the Word of the Cross, and what that Word of the 
Cross ought to mean in moral character and standards. 

When Paul comes to this matter, he makes very clear something we must notice. This matter was known 
generally. The Revised Version reads, "It is actually reported." The Authorized, a little more accurately 
from the stand- point of translation, reads, "It is commonly reported." To take the words that Paul used 
and literally to translate them, this is what he said, "It is everywhere noised abroad." The Revised 
rendering is not strong enough. Paul said, This thing is known everywhere, it is everywhere noised 
abroad; as we should say, the case he was referring to was of common notoriety. 

We break up our chapter, not arbitrarily, but for the sake of study. First of all, Paul names the particular 
case in his mind (verse 1). Then he turns to the church attitude in the presence of that particular case 
(verse 2). Then continuing, he shows what the church’s duty is in such a case (3-5a); and, finally, he 
shows the reason why the church should take that attitude, and do what he instructs they should do (5b- 
13). 

There is no need to tarry at length with this particular case, save to notice that it was a most flagrant 
violation of the moral law. It was a case of incest, and evidently it was not only a well-known case, for 
Paul told them that it was a carnal sin of deeper dye than that of the Gentiles. Even in that Corinthian 



church, created as it was, Paul says that among the Gentiles, that is, those outside the Christian faith, there 
was no such case of depravity so definite, flagrant and outstanding. The whole point was that it was a case 
of moral depravity on the part of a member of that church, and the that was the whole reason for dealing 
with it here. Not that Paul was not concerned about that failure on the part of this particular man, but he 
was far more concerned about the influence of that sin upon the church which was not dealing with it. 

This was the apostle’s great concern, the effect produced by the presence of that man in that community 
separated to Jesus Christ, on the basis of the great Word of his Cross, and their fellowship with Christ. 

All that was intended by that word fellowship, not only as to privilege, but especially as to responsibility, 
was placed in danger, dire danger by the fact of the presence in that church up to that time of this 
particular case. What was their attitude? Paul goes on with almost startling suddenness. "Ye are puffed 
up," you are haughty, proud, you are conceited about this very thing. That does seem almost impossible. 
Yet that is exactly what the apostle meant. Were they proud of the sin? One would not like to think that. 
The word describing them in that connection may mean they were so occupied with their discussions that 
they ignored the fact of this sin. It was well known, it was commonly reported. Everyone knew about it, 
about this man and the sin in which he was living, but they were puffed up. In our previous study we 
found how they were puffed up, why they were quarelling, and were divided; and it may be they were so 
occupied with their discussions, though everyone knew about this, it did not seem very important. It may 
have even a stronger meaning than that, that they were rather proud of the very case, though they were not 
proud of the sin, that there was a man who dared to commit the sin, and they were proud of their own 
toleration of it. They could not agree, and they admitted this was a deflection from morality, but they did 
not do anything, they were tolerant. Compromise What a word it is 

1 was greatly challenged some thirty years ago by something John Morley once said about "compromise.” 
Not that 1 agree with it in all its applications, but there was a tremendous element of truth in it. He said, 
"Compromise is the most immoral word in English language.” I leave that to the consideration of others 
in these very perplexing days. But it is here, compromise of that sort, the most evil thing possible. They 
were puffed up instead of mourning, proud, haughty, going on with their discussions. Whether they were 
proud of their toleration cannot perhaps be decided, or whether they were conceited over their 
discussions. One was true, perhaps both entered into it, and thus prevented their feeling the smart of it and 
the shame and wrong and agony of it. In the church they should have been mourning and grieving over 
the defection of one of their own members. 

Paul ended by saying that they had failed in their duty. "Ye are puffed up, and did not rather mourn, that 
he that had done this deed might be taken away from among you." That was their duty. That is what ought 
to have happened, that this man ought to have been taken away, placed outside the communion, placed 
outside the fellowship, excluded. Or to use the other word, which in some senses we do not love very 
much for its evil associations, excommunicated. That is exactly what Paul says they should have done. 
Discipline was lacking. That was the trouble with this church, and that is why Paul devoted a whole 
section to the subject. The case of the man individually might be dealt with briefly; but this was the 
Church, its failure to exercise discipline and maintain the standard of purity within it. The Church knew, 
as everyone else knew, of the flagrant example of immorality that was in her own borders. They had not 
mourned, they were puffed up. They had not excluded that person from their holy fellowship. 

Paul then showed them exactly what their duty was, "For I verily, being absent in the body but present in 
spirit." 1 was not there in body, but I was there in spirit. The Church is one and indivisible. Though the 
apostle may not be there, he is there in spirit. They are of one spirit. But those joined to the Lord are one 
spirit, and one spirit with the Lord; and all such are joined to him. Paul was there with them in spirit, and 
as though he were present he had already "judged him," had already decided what should be done. "In the 
name of our Lord Jesus, ye being gathered together, and my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus, to 
deliver such a one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh." 

That was their duty. This interprets our Lord’s instruction on the whole subject of discipline. If thy 
brother sin you are not to countenance the sin, condone the sin, to say, It has nothing to do with me. You 
are a member of the Church. It is not a question to do with you alone. It has to do with the Church. If thy 



brother sin, go and see him by himself. If he will hear you, you have gained him. Mark that carefully. The 
object of the visit to the brother in discipline is to gain him. But if he will not hear you, take two or three 
with you, and if he will hear them, you have gained your brother. That is the object of the going, not ex- 
communication, although that may be necessary. Then if he will not hear them tell it to the assembly, the 
ecclesia, the Church. The Church is called in now to act. If he will not hear the Church let him be unto 
thee as a heathen man and a publican. One can say the same thing in different tones which have a 
different revelation of personality. Do not utter that with the malediction of Rome and its Bulls. That is 
not Christ with his infinite compassion. The man must be put outside, and cut off. We cannot permit 
continuation of membership within this holy circle of membership of Christ’s Church. Who was the 
heathen man and the publican? The man for whom Christ died. All the throbbing heartbeat of Calvary 
was in it when he said, you must put him out, you cannot tolerate the wrong. You must not allow it to 
remain within the holy fellowship of my Church; but do not forget when he is outside, he is the man for 
whom I died, and therefore the man after whom you are to go, that he might be brought in again. I think 
Paul was familiar with all this, when he wrote this letter, In the name of the Lord Jesus, you being 
gathered together. When our Lord said that about discipline he went on, "Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them." "In the name of our Lord Jesus, ye being gathered 
together." That is the Church, and the Church is to remember that. Paul was absent in the body, but there 
in spirit, and with apostolic authority; and they must act when "gathered together in the name of the Lord 
Jesus." 

What were they to do, being so gathered together? "To deliver such a one unto Satan for the destruction 
of the flesh." Here 1 join issue with many expositors. It is said repeatedly that Paul was saying there was 
to come to this man, as the result of his authority and the authority and action of the church, some bodily 
ailment. It is often quoted, that as Ananias and Sapphira were smitten to death in the fierce fire that 
burned in the holy company of the church at the first, SO this man was to have bodily affliction. I do not 
so understand it. Paul does not say, for the destruction of the body, but "the destruction of the flesh.” The 
flesh had become a master thing in his life. We have seen the carnal man, and the spiritual man, and the 
carnal man was one completely yielded to the carnal, the lower, and the fleshly side of his personality. 
That is what is to be destroyed, the being yielded to that. He is to be put out, surrendered to that to which 
he has already surrendered himself. Hand him over to the dominion of the one Satan, to whose rule and 
authority he has bowed the neck in the act of his sin. Yield him, surrender him, cut him off from the 
fellowship, and so exclude him from the aegis of the Church, from the sense of security that comes to 
him, and the opinion that is held by the world that the Church can tolerate these things. Hand him over for 
the destruction of the flesh, not the body and of course, yield him under the dominion of Satan to that 
which he has chosen. That always follows. If a man yields himself to the mastery of the evil one on the 
low level of the flesh, sooner or later that very desire of the flesh withers and perishes and dies, and the 
man suffers from satiation. Put him outside. He has chosen the dominion of Satan. You cannot tolerate 
him here in this holy fellowship. Put him out for the destruction of that very thing in him, that very desire 
in him, that very carnality of his thinking and acting, that is the basis of his wrongdoing. Hand him over 
to Satan for the destruction of the flesh. 

But is that all? No. The reason of it all is now given, "that the spirit may be saved in-the day of the Lord 
Jesus." That is the first reason for discipline, the first reason for the excommunication of a sinning man 
within the fellowship. Put him outside that he may know the full power of the flesh until it master him, 
because his spirit is there, in order that his spirit may be saved, and for the purification of the church. 

The apostle then used that figure of leaven which is always a figure of evil. There is no passage of 
Scripture where leaven is anything other than destructive. It is always breaking up. Put out the leaven of 
malice, pride, impurity. Purge the Church from that which is the secret of deterioration, and brings about 
a paralysis and lack of power. There must be separation of the Church, and Paul is careful to point out 
that that does not mean that we are to have no dealings whatever with the world. We are in the world. To 
take up the position of having no dealings with, those guilty of immoral conduct we should have to come 
out of the world altogether. We are to stay in the world, but we are to have no fellowship within the 
borders of the Church with such guilty of such sin, not socially, not even so much as to eat with them. 



This cannot be studied without seeing how Paul felt the tremendous importance of the Church, and the 
necessity for her purity, therefore the necessity for discipline. Note the connection here in what Paul 
says, "that the spirit may be saved." The heathen man and the publican is the man for whom Christ died, 
and when for the sake of discipline a man, an individual member of the Church, must be excluded, he is 
not to be abandoned and left. He is the man for whom Christ died. As for the world, with that I have 
nothing to do, says Paul. God judges them; but we have to do with the matter of judgment within the 
Church. "Judgment" must "begin at the house of God." 

We may be inclined to say that such flagrant sin is not existent today and known, certainly it does not 
cause pride. Yet there are times when I think that in the Church, discipline is almost lost, and its loss 
weakens the testimony of the Church, and gives a false sense of security to the wrongdoer. The Church 
has no right to tolerate evil on the ground of broad-mindedness. If there is a definite evil within the 
Church, the Church is called upon to exercise discipline, and put outside her fellowship those guilty of the 
sin. The history of the Church shows that the Church pure is the Church powerful; and the Church 
patronized and tolerant towards evil is the Church puerile and paralyzed. There is great necessity for the 
exercise of discipline. 

But we must ever be careful that our discipline is in the spirit of Christ. Christ died for the heathen man 
and the publican. Do not let him go. Follow him, attempt to lead him back; and if presently, under the 
very dominion of Satan, he comes to the hour of knowing the folly and the emptiness of the destroying 
power of the-carnal, it may be that his spirit life will be delivered, and he may be received again. We shall 
find later that this man was repentant, and Paul told them he was to be received again. 

1 Corinthians 6:1 

ICo 6:1-11 

In our study of this letter we now within the Church. Or if it is existing come to that part which has a very 
definite local background and colour. The Corinthian conditions were such as to create many of the 
difficulties with which the apostle was now dealing. Therefore that local colour must be kept in mind. 
That however does not interfere with the value of any part of the letter, because here we see the great 
apostle, led and guided by the Holy Spirit of God, dealing with local matters in the light of eternal and 
universal truth. It is with these principles we are particularly concerned. 

Of this paragraph (1-11) it is peculiarly true that it had a Corinthian application. It is equally true that it 
reveals important and abiding truths for the Church of God at all times. Glancing first at the local, the 
setting is between the case of gross immorality within the church with which the apostle had dealt in the 
previous chapter, showing that there was need for discipline in the interest of the church, in its testimony 
and witness, and teaching concerning impurity of conduct generally. At the close of chapter five Paul 
dealt with the whole subject of immorality. The case of incest with which the apostle had dealt had in all 
probability given rise in the law courts to certain cases, and it is possible that this case had become a 
cause celebre, and there had been a noted trial, though there is no proof of this. The patent fact is that 
disputes among members of the church were being submitted to heathen tribunals, and with that the 
apostle was dealing. Those within the church were submitting disputes between members of the church to 
the heathen courts that existed in Corinth. In dealing with that local condition he reveals these eternal 
principles. 

We may divide the paragraph thus: First of all, there is a challenging enquiry (I). That is immediately 
followed by arguments against their action (1-10). Then in the closing verse (11) is a remarkable 
description of the fitness of the saints for the exercise of judgment, showing the wrongness of the position 
occupied, in view of what they were doing. Those children of God, sons of the Most High, these members 
of the Christian Church were perfectly equipped for doing the very thing they were asking to be done by 
outside, heathen, pagan tribunals. It is a challenging word with which the apostle starts, "Dare any of 
you?" Have you the courage? We see at once it is a question almost of amazement on his part, as though 
the apostle, on the human level, could not understand their doing it. How dare you do it? Having a matter 



against a neighbour, dare any of you go to law before the unrighteous, and not before the saints? It is a 
challenge. The implication is that to do any such thing would be to violate the very principles of their life, 
and he says, Dare you do it? Have you the courage? Their action was a violation of the very genius and 
value of their life as Christians. To take the matter of disputes within the church outside the church and 
ask the arbitrament of heathen tribunals was to violate the very principles of the Church’s life. The 
emphasis in that opening statement is on "you." "Dare any of you?" That must be interpreted by going 
back to the beginning of the letter, and seeing to whom it was addressed, the church in Corinth, those 
called saints, set apart in the name of Christ, and those had been put by God into fellowship Jesus Christ. 
"Dare any of you?" Whatever other people may do, dare you do it? 

The translation "against his neighbour" is a little misleading. What is meant by "neighbour"? If is meant 
anyone who lives near you, that you have association with in social or commercial life: in ordinary life, 
that is not the point here. That is not the meaning, the meaning is "another." That is what the apostle 
really wrote, "Dare any of you, having a matter against another," that is, another of you. The whole 
consideration is bounded by the fact of the church, its fellowship with Christ, and consequently its 
fellowship within its own borders. Dare any of you, on that account, having some dispute with another of 
you, go to law before the unrighteous? The question is one between one saint and another, and the apostle 
shows that the submitting of such disputes to the unrighteous, or the unjust, those adikos , those who are 
foreigners to the great truth of the fundamental principles, is wrong. These the apostle indicates are 
incapable of final and correct discrimination. Dare you go to them? Dare you people, inside this Christian 
fellowship, take the disputes within the borders of the fellowship, and carry them into the pagan 
atmosphere, and present the cause to pagan judgment? Dare you do it? That is the challenging question. 

Now to show how unnecessary it was for them to do it he turned to the arguments (1-10). There are three 
facts concerning the saints. Verse 2, "Know ye not that the saints shall judge the world?" That is the first 
fact. The second is close to it, and is correlative. Verse 3. "Know ye not that we shall judge angels?" 

Again in verse g, he asks the question, "Or know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the Kingdom 
of God?" He asks, Do you not know these things? The implication is that if they did not know them, 
certainly they did not know them in such a way as to produce any effect, or they would never have dared 
to go to heathen tribunals. 

Why should they not go? "Know ye not" thrice repeated. There are the arguments. What does he remind 
them of? What are the facts? 

First, Do you not know that we shall judge the world? The saints to judge the world? Yes, in the fullest 
sense. In that fullest sense, carry on the thought beyond the present moment to the final Judgment Seat, 
and not merely to the Bema, the judgment seat of Christ before which the saints are to appear, but to the 
great white Throne of ultimate judgment. Carry the whole thought through to that. The apostle said, Do 
you not know the saints shall judge the world That is the hour when the world will come to judgment 
before the great white Throne, face to face with God. That tremendous, ultimate fact in all human life is 
fearfully lost sight of today. Men and women are rushing on, with no thought of the ultimate. "It is 
appointed unto men once to die, and after this cometh judgment." All it stands for is being forgotten. We 
are only glancing at it here, for it is involved. The saints shall judge the world, says the apostle, but that 
judgment seat is to be occupied by the Son of God, by the Lamb. He is the Judge before whom humanity 
shall appear, as God is in him judging the world, and that means that the ultimate association of the saints 
is with Christ. 

Is there any statement in the apostolic writings in certain senses which has a more definite and 
tremendous implication of the union of the saints with their Lord? They shall judge the world. This is one 
element of the significance of what Paul wrote to Timothy when he said, "If we endure, we shall also 
reign with him." The one activity of reigning is judgment. To gather up in a statement. In the final 
judgment of men he will associate with himself redeemed humanity. We shall judge the world. God has 
put us into fellowship with him, and that fellowship has brought us pardon, and that brings us peace, and 
that fellowship ultimately is to be one in which we share with him in his final judgment. We shall judge 
the world, and yet the people who are appointed, said the apostle, to that as the ultimate, were taking their 



own disagreements out into the pagan atmosphere, and before heathen tribunals, and asking for judgment 
there. "Know ye not that the saints shall judge the world?" 


Again, "Know ye not that we shall judge angels?" That is but a wider application of what is already said, 
that because he will have final and ultimate authority, not only over humanity, but over all created beings, 
including angels, he will be the Judge of angels as well as of men. He will associate with himself in that 
tremendous judgment his own, his redeemed, the saints, we shall judge angels as well as men. 

Then that third statement, "Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the Kingdom of God?" 
"Unrighteous," it is the same word adikos that he used when he spoke of the tribunals at the beginning, 
"going" to law before the unrighteous? The same word is now used, What does that statement mean, "The 
Kingdom of God" In that fact is found the ultimate seat of all judgment, and the ultimate assurance of 
unquestioned justice. These tribunals to which these people were going did not know anything about it. 
They cannot inherit it. They are not living in contact with the principles of eternal justice. Yet these 
Christians were going to them to decide some dispute among them. Those are the arguments against the 
action which the apostle here and now condemned. 

In the next verse (5) the apostle dropped into satirical language. "Is it so, that there cannot be found 
among you one wise man?" They had been boasting in wisdom, and were puffed up. He has pricked the 
bubble of their pride before, and now goes back to it again. Is that the case, that you cannot find in that 
fellowship one able to judge and arbitrate and adjudicate among you? If not, there is another alternative. 
"Why not rather take wrong why not rather be defrauded?" Why not rather suffer, why not rather submit? 
That is their very sense. Why not rather take wrong? Why not rather be defrauded? Rather than what? 
Than take the disputes to these heathen tribunals, where disputes cannot be dealt with because they cannot 
inherit that Kingdom of God, the very principle of which is strict, impartial, eternal judgment and justice. 
If you have not got one wise man you had better stay where you are, suffer your wrong, and be 
defrauded. That is tremendous. Rather suffer injustice than seek for justice before a wrong court. 

We come next to the closing words. The apostle gives that fearful list of evil things. Corinth was full of 
every one, and many of them had invaded the church, as we shall see later on. He says, "Such were some 
of you." You lived among those conditions. You gave yourselves up to those practices. Mark the sharp 
"But." "But ye were washed, but ye were sanctified, but ye were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in the Spirit of our God." There is a revelation of the secret power resident in the church for 
the exercise of jurisdiction for disputes if they arose among them. Ye washed, quite literally. That first 
tense is a little different from the rest. "Ye washed yourselves, ye were sanctified, ye were justified." "Ye 
washed yourselves," and the reference is to belief in the Lord Jesus Christ by which there came cleansing. 
Being cleansed you are set apart and separated from the world, and from the society in which you are 
bound to live. You are in the world, you have to stay there, but you are separate from it. You were 
washed, separated, and were justified. Whatever it means evangelically, it is there: but let us keep in the 
realm of this power of judgment and jurisdiction. You were justified. You have entered into an 
inheritance, the Kingdom of God. You have had the sentence passed upon you which is in accordance 
with eternal justice by faith. You are justified, and therefore in that Kingdom you are in touch with the 
ultimate Throne and authority for strict truth and impartial justice. That is your fitness. You were filthy, 
you were some of those who are doing these very things; but you were washed, and being washed, you 
were set apart to your Lord, and being set apart, you are justified. You yourselves have received the 
sentence-of acquittal by eternal justice, that he might be just and the Justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus-Paul’s words in another connection. That being so, you are ready and prepared, in proportion as you 
live in right relationship with these things. Of course it must be taken for granted that with the cleansing 
that came to you, when you were washed, you were sanctified and justified within your own soul, and 
have the consciousness of the eternal justice of God working within you. By these things you are 
prepared. Dare any of you, having a matter against another, go outside the holy fellowship of the washed 
and sanctified and justified to have disputes settled? 

The Corinthian colour is very evident all through this, but the principles abide. This has to do wholly 
with disputes within the Church. I do not hesitate to say even today that if there should be a member of 



the Christian Church who takes action before the courts of law of the country against another member of 
the Christian Church, he is violating these great principles. That does not mean we are not to use the 
courts of our country under any conditions whatever. That is not true. It is well for us to remember that 
our courts of justice are very different from those in that pagan world where Paul exercised his ministry 
and where the Church first existed. With pride we can say our courts are characterized by marvellous 
justice and equity. There may be miscarriages of justice ever and anon, but for the sake of humanity at 
large, the work they are doing is wonderful work. But there is no earthly reason why, if I have a dispute 
with you, I should go before an earthly court. The Church ought to be able to deal with it. But do not 
forget, the man who wrote this letter appealed to earthly courts. He appealed to Caesar, and claimed his 
Roman citizenship under certain conditions; and at the last, when secondary officers were trafficking with 
his liberty, he used the great talismanic word, "1 appeal unto Caesar." As to whether he got justice, that is 
another matter. 1 do not press that; but he used his right in the interest of his earthly citizenship. But 
disputes between Christian people ought, as then, now and always to be capable of solution within the 
borders of the Church. That is the great teaching as to principle of this paragraph. 

1 Corinthians 6:12 

ICo 6:12-20 

The apostle is still dealing with defections from morality. We now turn to the continuation of that chapter, 
and find that he now dealt with the general subject. Having dealt with the particular case of the actual 
wrong-doing of one man, information of which had been sent to him from the household of Chloe, now 
he dealt with that subject, a painful and difficult one. 

It is important to remember that we must keep in mind the Corinthian background, the fact that these 
people constituted the Church of God in Corinth. The whole trouble can be summarized by saying that 
the spirit of the city had infected the church. That is always a peril. The Church’s business is not to catch 
the spirit of the age, but to correct it. When the Church of God knows its own business, and is living in 
accordance with its own mighty laws of life, she is a perpetual rebuke to the things that are merely of the 
passing and ephemeral age. Yet one must have the background in mind here. A good deal can he 
accounted for only by that fact. If the background be lost, the first reason of the apostolic writing is gone. 
While the background is peculiarly Corinthian, the questions are all universal, and the great thing we have 
to look for in this section is not so much the Corinthian necessity — though that of course must be seen- 
but the principles revealed by the apostle as he dealt with these Corinthian details. 

This is an amazing letter. In the course of my teaching ministry, from Dan to Beersheba in this country 
and across the water, when people have spoken to me of the failure of the Corinthian Church, or of 
churches, while the fact of failure is there, I do not think I have ever come across anything in church life 
that can be compared with the dreadful condition of things in Corinth. Some of them had sunk to a low 
level, and the rest were tolerant of it within the church. That must be remembered. 

As Paul turned to this general subject, it became very clear that immorality was positively prevalent 
within the church, the evil which Paul speaks of as fornication. That is made even clearer in his second 
letter. There he says very distinctly {iCo 12.21 } of church members, "Many ... have sinned ... and repented 
not of the uncleanness, and fornication, and lasciviousness which they committed.” That is the Corinthian 
background that we must bear in mind. 

There are two matters to be considered: first, the Corinthian background. It must be remembered, 
whatever Paul has to say on this subject, this sin was a common one in Corinth, in the city. Moreover, not 
only was it a common sin, it was not counted sin at all by the Corinthian philosophers and teachers. They 
did not look upon sexual things as sin at all. Corinth was at the time one of the great centres of the 
worship of Venus, a description of which is not to be named among saints. This sin with which Paul was 
dealing in this particular section of his letter was part of the worship of Venus. 



Christian people were there. If the first matter is the Corinthian background, the second fact is Paul’s 
abiding sense of the wonder and glory of the Church. Reading all his writings, one is more and more 
impressed with that fact, the marvel and wonder of the Church ideally. Paul had that in mind here. While 
not suggesting that Paul was not concerned with individual sin and moral delinquency, he was more 
concerned with the effect that the toleration of such sin had within the church — blasting that church, and 
hindering it in its life, and preventing it fulfilling its high function. 

Turning to the paragraph itself, it falls quite naturally into two parts: first of all, a statement of principles. 
That is the supreme value of the paragraph. Secondly, an application to this particular subject. 

The statement of principles is contained in this opening verse, "All things are lawful to me,” twice 
repeated. The first principle is liberty. Paul says it here twice, and again in the tenth chapter, verse 23, he 
enunciates that principle again in application to another subject, that of meats offered to idols. Get the 
simple principle itself. "All things are lawful for me.” The apostle meant all things that every essential 
gift and power of human life is lawful to the Christian. The statement of liberty is a revelation of the 
naturalness of the Christian life. He insists upon it. These people knew perfectly well what was in his 
mind. This he made clearer in the following paragraph, and clearer yet in the one beyond that. But for the 
moment he is thinking within the realm of sex. "All things are lawful for me.” The Christian is not called 
upon to deny the activity of any natural power or function. That is the first principle, and it is a 
tremendous truth. "All things are lawful." The remarkable thing here is that he was quoting something 
that was being said by the Corinthian leaders and teachers, that their philosophers were saying. That was 
the doctrine of the Epicureans. "All things are lawful." Do not put rein or restraint at all, just express 
yourself. Experience and expression, that was Epicureanism. Paul says, Being a Christian does not mean 
the stultification of any natural power he has. 

"All things are lawful for me." But wait. If the first principle shows the naturalness of the Christian life, 
the second principle for Christians shows the super-naturalness of it, that all natural things are to be under 
the control of the spiritual and the super- natural. It is interesting to notice how he puts this, First, "All 
things are not expedient." What is meant by "expedient"? We say expedient means politic, all things are 
lawful but they are not politic; or sometimes we mean they are not convenient. But the Greek verb here 
means something far more than that. It is the verb sumphero which means bearing together. Immediately 
we see that, there is a light shining on this. All things are lawful for me, but I am not living alone. I cannot 
live alone. No man lives to himself. I have relationships with other people, and there are things which 
might be perfectly lawful for that will not help my fellowship with my fellow Christian. That is why they 
are not expedient. What may be perfectly right for Paul may be absolutely impossible for Paul for the 
sake of others. All things are not expedient. All things are not things that tend to the possibility of bearing 
together, "bearing one another’s burdens," to quote from another letter. There is a limitation, which is 
peculiarly Christian. It is found nowhere else in the religions of the world. It certainly will not be found 
among these Greek philosophers under whose influence the Corinthian Christians were living. We have 
crystallized the thought of life in a somewhat vulgar phrase, and yet suffer it: "Each for himself, and the 
devil take the hindmost." What about others? Oh, that is not thought of. I may observe, in passing, in that 
idea of life the devil usually takes the foremost, not the hindmost. But, again, that is a Christian 
conviction, and it grows out of Christianity. It is not expedient. These are the things that reveal one’s 
relationship with, and responsibility for, other people than oneself. All things are lawful; but things one 
could do, one cannot do. Why not? Because they are not expedient. They are not bearing together with 
other people in their responsibility. 

Then the second limitation, which swings back from the relative to the personal. "I will not be brought 
under the power of any." The lawful things may gain a mastery over me. Lawful things may become-my 
law and when they do that they are ruining me. "I will not be brought under the power of any." The word 
there for power is not dunamis , but exousiazo authority. There are here two alternatives. First of all, 
liberty: "All things are lawful for me." No natural power is to be stultified in Christian experience, but all 
natural powers are to be limited, are to be held in restraint, There are limitations. There are restrictions, 
and they are twofold. First, my relationship with others, all things are not expedient; and, secondly, the 
effect upon me, "I will not be brought under the power of any," so as to become a slave to it, and to deny 



my one and only Lord and Master, to whom all such things are for evermore to be submitted. Such are the 
great principles. The application is self-evident. Paul proceeds to give an illustration first of all, and then 
dismisses it. It is an illustration of functions. "Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats." That is a true 
function. Meats need the belly. The belly needs meats for the maintenance of physical life, but they are 
quite secondary. "God shall bring to nought both it and them,” both the belly and meats. They are passing 
and transient. They are not abiding. But "the body is not for fornication, but for the Lord; and the Lord 
for the body." In applying this, Paul speaks of the body, not of the flesh. That distinction has been made 
before. The flesh is used consistently in the New Testament to describe that attitude of life which is 
submitted wholly to the material and the carnal. The body refers to something which is a Divine creation. 
The word soma translated body, means soundness. The apostle is referring to the body as a sound whole, 
ideally. Notice in this paragraph three things he declares about the body. First, "The body is ... for the 
Lord; and the Lord for the body." Presently, "Your bodies are members of Christ." Finally, "Your body is 
a temple of the Holy Spirit." How this illuminates all the dark background! How it sheds its light upon- 
Christian life! 

The body, that is, considered ideally, the soma the whole, wholesome, complete, the healthy body itself, 
is for the Lord, and the Lord for the body. Paul has used an illustration by contrast, and shown how that 
illustration refers to transient things which God will destroy. But now he is dealing with the body of the 
Christian soul, and shows it is not transient but permanent, for he shows God will raise it up, the body for 
the Lord,. His instrument, for the working of his will, for the doing of all things that are in accordance 
with his will, lawful things in themselves, and more lawful as they are submitted to his Lordship, and are 
used wholly and only under his control. Notice, he not only says the body is for the Lord, but the Lord is 
for the body, supplying all its needs under his government, so that there is nothing that is proper and 
natural in the functions of the body that is not under the control of the Lord. "The body is for the Lord, 
and the Lord for the body.” 

Then Paul summarized everything in a tremendous statement, best left without note or comment. "Your 
bodies are members of Christ." "He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit," one spirit with him. All the 
functions and powers were under the control of that Spirit under Whose control he lived a human life, and 
while all things were lawful for him, in the interest of his mighty mission, there were things not 
expedient, and he never granted the desire for that which was lawful, or allowed it to have the mastery of 
him; and we are one with him. "Your bodies are members of Christ." 

We come then to the final statement, which is of course inclusive of everything. "Your body is a temple 
of the Holy Spirit." Temple, naos, sanctuary, the inner sanctuary. We saw in ICo 3:16 that he spoke of 
the Church, and said it was a temple of God, a sanctuary of God. It is the same word, the actual dwelling- 
place of the Holy Ghost. You have received that Holy Spirit from God. You are not your own any more. 
You cannot order your own ways and goings and actions. You have been "bought with a price," therefore 
"glorify God in your body." 

This positive consideration supplied the negative application, The body is naturally a Divine creation. We 
remember the word of the psalmist, who said, we are "fearfully and wonderfully made." Have we ever 
carefully pondered that tremendous 139th psalm? 

"Thine eyes did see mine unperfect substance, 

And in thy book were all my members written, 

Which day by day were fashioned, 

When as yet there was none of them." 

The body is a great thing, a marvellous thing. What marvellous inventions we have had in the scientific 
world ! One is not complaining. One is thankful for them, not thankful when they are prostituted to 
damnable uses, as they are today, but thankful for them. But in all scientific discovery nothing yet has 
been discovered comparable to the human hand. We are fearfully and wonderfully made. All the 
functions of the body are lawful, but that body by redemption is a sanctuary, indwelt by God by the Holy 
Ghost; therefore it is related to others. There are things that are expedient, and things that are not 



expedient; but supremely the body is to be mastered in all its thoughts, in all its duties, in all its practices, 
in all its exercises of natural functions, by the mastery of that one Lord. 

1 Corinthians 7:1 

ICo 7:1-24 

We now come to the third and last movement in the corrective section of this letter, which deals with the 
carnalities that existed in the church at Corinth and oftentimes have persisted through the history of the 
Church of God. The apostle previously had dealt with the divisions which had been reported to him by the 
household of Chloe, and that at some length. He also had dealt with the one case of serious moral 
dereliction, well known, of personal wrongdoing. The great trouble was not in the fact of the wrong of 
one person living in incest, but that the church was tolerating it, which toleration was harming the church. 

Now he began to answer this letter to him. It is an interesting fact that this letter was really an answer to 
one he had received from them, and that when he began to write, he did not immediately take up the 
subjects on which they had written. He first devoted six chapters to other subjects before dealing with 
those they had named. Notice how the chapter begins: "Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote." 
Evidently they had written on subjects causing wondering and questionings among the members of the 
church, many of them who desired to their true function. They were troubled by certain conditions of life. 
The four chapters (vii-xi) may be summarized. The first subject concerned marriage (vii). The next 
concerned things sacrificed to idols (viii-xi, I). The third subject concerned women (xi, 2-16) and the last 
was concerning the Lord’s Supper (xi, 17-34a). The end of verse 34 suggests how glad Paul was when he 
reached that point, as he said, "And the rest will I set in order come.” He was tired of having to deal with 
these things of correction, and was eager to get on to the more powerful matters, as he said at the 
beginning of chapter twelve, "And now concerning the spiritualities." 

Here we commence this subject of marriage. Note in this seventh chapter certain statements. Verse 6, 

"But this I say by way of permission, not of commandment." Verse 10, "I give charge, yet not I, but the 
Lord," Verse 12, "But to the rest I say, not the Lord." Verse 25, "Now concerning virgins I have no 
commandment of the Lord; but 1 give my judgment." Then at the end of verse "After my judgment; and 1 
think that I also have the Spirit of God." That is a very interesting gathering together of sentences from 
this chapter in Paul’s letter. There is nothing like that anywhere else in his writings, a clear distinction in 
his mind which he maintains all through, and draws attention to the fact. He is careful to draw this 
distinction between the specific instructions of the Lord, and those instructions which had no such 
specific command on record. That does not invalidate the apostolic teaching, but he is careful to show the 
difference between the things directly spoken of the Lord, and the things which may be deduced, and 
which he deduces as having been granted to him, as he says, believing as he does, that he has the mind of 
the Spirit. It IS an interesting case of the exercise on the part of the apostle of the sacred office of the 
scribe. 

We read of the scribes in the time of our Lord. They were in opposition to him. That office of the scribe 
was a Divinely recognized office, though not ordained. The office emerged in the time of Ezra, who was a 
great scribe. They were the moral interpreters. They interpreted and applied the law. We might say that 
many of them in the time of our Lord misapplied and misinterpreted it. But that was their function, and 
our Lord recognized their position when he said, "The scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat; all 
things therefore whatsoever they bid you, these do and observe." It is especially interesting that our Lord 
called his disciples scribes. "Have ye understood these things?" He said to them after he had given them 
the parables of the Kingdom. They replied, "Yea." And he said unto them, "Therefore every scribe who 
hath been made a disciple to the Kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a householder, which 
bringeth out of his treasure things new and old." That was the office of the scribe. When our Lord gave 
his interpretation of the Church in the sixteenth chapter of Matthew and again in the eighteenth, he used 
two phrases which were peculiar phrases of the office of the scribe, loosing and binding. That simply 
means, what is binding is that which is obligatory, from which there can be no appeal. What is loosed is 
that which is optional; it is a matter for personal decision. 



Now all through here, Paul was binding and loosing. He was declaring the things absolutely obligatory, 
and those are the things that have the word of Jesus himself behind them. The other things are optional. 
There is a point where they will have to use their own judgment. He can give his judgment and opinion, 
and he does that; and that constitutes the reason of this remarkable section. 

Again, bear in mind the Corinthian background. We must not merely see the Church ideally, but the 
church existing in that city, and must keep in mind the conditions obtaining in that city. There is no 
question whatever that this particular section on marriage occupying the whole of this seventh chapter has 
things in it that seem strange to us, and almost irrelevant to the day in which we live. While remembering 
the local background, if applications vary, the principles that are revealed are of abiding force; and it is to 
those principles we want to direct our attention especially. 

In these twenty-four verses we have two movements: first of all, a general one and then one as to the 
married life in itself and those who are married. 

First of all, a general question concerning marriage. Paul says some things here which are inclined to 
make us stop and think, almost to stagger us and make us wonder. He is answering these people who had 
written to him. He is exercising the office of the scribe. Notice the limitations of marriage. No attempt is 
made here to state the Christian doctrine of marriage in its fulness and completeness. That must be sought 
elsewhere, and will be found if we study his Ephesian and Colossian letters, and those to Timothy. There 
we have specific instructions on the marriage relationship. Here it looks as though Paul considered the 
marriage state a little lower than the state of celibacy. However, he cannot be interpreted in that way, for 
do not forget that when he was writing to Timothy he spoke of "forbidding to marry" as a "doctrine of 
demons." If one is tempted to feel he was undervaluing the marriage relationship, and suggesting 
Christian people were better free from it, there is a reason for what he was saying. All the teaching here is 
in answer to questions arising out of conduct in Corinth, There impurity in sexual matters was rampant, 
and evidently the question had arisen among these Christian people as to whether, in view of these evil 
conditions it were not good to remain unmarried. That is the plain question, in the plain language of our 
own time, that they had written and asked. In view of all these conditions, would it not be safer to remain 
unmarried? 

Paul first declared that it was a good thing not to be married. He did not say a better thing, but a good 
thing. In other words he declared that celibacy was a perfectly proper thing under certain conditions, and 
under certain facts concerning the man or the woman, as the case may be. It is not evil. There may have 
been there, as there are those in the world still, who think there is something wrong if someone is not 
married. Oh, no, he said, it is perfectly right. There is nothing evil in celibacy. We remember that 
remarkable passage in the teaching of our Lord {Mti9} showing that celibacy may be a very fine thing 
under certain conditions. They had come to him with certain questions, and he said, "All men cannot 
receive this saying, but they to whom it is given. For there are eunuchs, which were so born from their 
mother’s womb; and there are eunuchs, which were made eunuchs by men, and there are eunuchs, which 
made themselves eunuchs for the Kingdom of heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive it, let him receive 
it." There is a recognition of the fact that celibacy may be a high and holy thing in the interest of the 
Kingdom of heaven, and Paul emphasized that here at the very beginning. 

Our Lord uttered those words in reply to a question about divorce, and immediately following, they 
brought little children to him, and he said, "Suffer the little children to come unto me.” The subjects are 
all linked up in the most remarkable way in the account of the ministry of Christ. So Paul is emphasizing 
our Lord had said, that celibacy may be good. 

Then Paul went on and showed that there are conditions of human life and experience in which marriage 
was found to be necessary. Then he insists upon monogamy, one man, one woman. That is a basic thing 
in the Christian attitude. He showed that within that marriage relationship there are mutual 
responsibilities, the husband for the wife, and the wife for the husband. The whole sacred fact is held up 
there, that there is to be no defrauding on either side. It is a wonderful little passage. 



He next showed that marriage is not obligatory. One is not bound to marry. Finally, therefore, the 
decision has to be with the individual. In a sense we today do not need these instructions, and yet 
remember the Corinthian conditions and the principles revealed concerning the marriage relationship. 

He wrote then to those who were married, who had entered into the marriage relationship, and he laid 
upon them the charge of the Lord, not his own opinion. There is to be no separation, or if there be 
separation, then there is to be no remarriage. Again we refer to the words of our Lord himself, which are 
perfectly explicit on this subject. When they came to him about divorce, as Mark records it, they said 
Moses suffered them a bill of divorcement, appealing to Moses the law-giver as authority; and he said this 
sifting thing to them, Yes, Moses allowed you a bill of divorcement because of your unbelief, but "from 
the beginning!" They were testing marriage by Moses. Marriage as a sanction went far out beyond Moses 
and his time, or later, even though that was a Divinely given law. "From the beginning." He made them 
male and female, and there is to be no separation, but the qualification of that is found in the Sermon on 
the Mount, when he said save for the cause of fornication. I am not entering into recent discussions on 
this subject. I have the greatest respect for those who do not at all agree with my position on this matter. 
There is only one real ground for divorce, and that is the ground of infidelity within the marriage 
relationship. We have modified our laws within recent years, much to the detriment of our high standards 
of morality, which will be proven in the process of years. Do not forget that it is the guilty party that is 
not allowed, by the law of Christ, to be married again. Here I differ from very many. Some of my friends 
in the ministry will not marry a divorced person. I will, within the limit. If the man is not guilty, and has 
to divorce his woman: if the woman is not guilty, but has to divorce her man, then I will marry him, or 
her; but not the guilty party. 

Paul says something here very striking, the apostolic admonition as to believers is that they are not to 
separate from unbelieving husbands, or vice versa, as the case may be. The remarkable declaration is they 
are to remain together for the sake of the children. I do not think there is anything so tragic in divorce as 
the position to which children are brought. Recently one of the most bitterly caustic things came to my 
notice, of two little children, a boy and a girl. Their father and mother were separated, living apart. I do 
not know if there had been any divorce, but they were separated, and the children were in the custody of 
the woman. The children had been evacuated, and were talking together when others were around. One of 
the children said to the other, "You know, Daddy is coming to see us today," and the other said, "Would it 
not be awful if Daddy and Mother came the same day!" I think it is a terrible story. Poor children! I 
always feel that that is the most tragic element in divorce, not the sin of the man or the woman, as the case 
may be, that is tragic enough, but that they should separate. Oh, those children! What chances are they 
going to have? One reason for not breaking up the family is the children. Paul brings this up an aside. 

But if the unbeliever in such a union goes, then the believer is not under bondage. The believer is set free 
by the act of the unbeliever; but the believer is never to be active in bringing about separation. 

What is the principle here? Paul ends with it. Abide in your calling with God. Then he goes off to 
illustrate. Circumcision or uncircumcision are of no moment; nor bondage or freedom. Those are simple 
questions of ritual for the person. Stay with God in your calling, whatever that calling may be. So the 
whole question of marriage is lifted on to the highest level. It is seen to be a perfectly lawful, natural, and 
beautiful thing. It is seen to be a Divine ordinance, but it is always to be treated in that way. If 
peradventure there be man or woman who in the interest of the Kingdom of God remains single, and who 
lives the celibate life, let such man or woman not look down on the married, or the married look down in 
contempt upon the single. The local colour is here, but the principles are abiding and eternal. 

1 Corinthians 7:25 

ICo 7:25-40 

As we saw in the previous study, in the first twenty-four verses of this chapter the apostle has now turned 
to questions arising out of their letter to him. The first subject on which they had written was that of 



marriage. He had first discussed the subject generally, and then the Christian position of those married. 

He now turns to a correlated subject concerning which they had evidently inquired, namely, the position 
of the unmarried daughters of Christian parents. Here again, in view of the prevalent and rampant 
impurity in sexual matters obtaining in Corinth, the question had arisen as to whether it were not better 
for Christian young women to remain unmarried. That was undoubtedly in the mind of those who sent the 
question to Paul, to which he now replied. 

There are one or two preliminary notes to make on this subject. The word "virgin" here occurs, which is 
the Greek word parthenos, which simply means a maiden, and always an unmarried maiden. The 
translation here in the Revised Version is "virgin daughter," the word daughter being supplied to make 
sense. Notice again how this subject is bounded. The opening verse reads, "Now concerning virgins 1 
have no commandment of the Lord; but 1 give my judgment, as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord 
to be faithful." He is careful to point out that he has no commandment of the Lord, but he gives his own 
judgment. The word "judgment" would be more helpfully rendered opinion. I give my own opinion. 
Notice the remarkable suggestion there. That presupposes Paul had an intimate knowledge of the 
commandments of the Lord. One might speculate on the question of dating and authorship, which would 
be most interesting, as to whether we are right in saying that these Corinthian letters were written before 
the Gospels. That is a view held strongly today. I do not know about that, but if the Gospels had not been 
written by this time, if none of them had been written — and that I am not prepared to admit-then by ear, 
and by the testimony of such as Luke described as those who were "eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
Word," Paul knew what our Lord had definitely commanded. 

As he approached this subject of the unmarried daughters, he declared he had no commandment of the 
Lord. As we go through our Gospels we find out how true it is, so far as the Gospels do record the 
teaching of Jesus. They record the teaching of Jesus with absolute fulness so far as humanity is 
concerned. There is nothing that has a bearing on this particular aspect of the subject. Paul here starts by 
saying so. Concerning virgins, concerning maidens, 1 have no commandment of the Lord; but 1 give you 
my opinion. He is careful to tell us that his opinion is not merely one of his own thinking, but the result of 
the fact that he had obtained mercy, his opinion illuminated by the fact of mercy. The word "mercy" there 
means the kindness of the Lord, and his obtaining mercy to be faithful, that is, to be trustworthy. On the 
basis of that Divine reception of grace, he has formed an opinion, and he gives it. 

At the end of the chapter, verse 40, he says, "She is happier if she abide as she is, after my judgment.” 
Again the same word, after my opinion, "and I think that I also have the Spirit of God." This reference is 
very interesting, it being the only passage in which he seems to differentiate between his opinion on 
certain bases and the direct and specific will and teaching of his Lord. Those are the boundaries of our 
subject. 

He then replies, which reply consists first of a statement of general principles (26-35). Then he makes 
certain particular applications in the remainder of the chapter (36-40). 

With regard to the general principles, notice carefully what he says, "I think therefore." That is a 
repetition. Do not forget the basis of his thinking. "I think therefore that this is good by reason of the 
present distress." The method is that of applying to the immediate the light of the ultimate, of the things 
they were living in the midst of, to eternal and abiding things. That is an expressive phrase, "the present 
distress." All he is saying now is the result of his thinking, because of "the present distress.” Other 
expositors must decide exactly what he meant. 1 cannot. I do think that he was referring to local 
conditions. There are those who think Paul meant by "the present distress," the whole period of the 
Church’s history to the time of the Advent. Perhaps that is so in a certain sense; but 1 do not think that 
was all. I think he was referring to the pressure of circumstances in the midst of which the church was 
living at Corinth, "the present distress.” He was thinking of that. He was recognizing the difficulty of their 
life. Of course it was difficult. Is it any easier today? There are different forces at work, but if we could 
only analyse them we should find the same underlying causes pressing in upon the life of Christian souls. 
We can describe a definite event as "the present distress," the present period, that is of necessary 



constraint, when everything is under constraint, the pressure of the surrounding forces of evil. 1 think he 
was thinking of Corinth principally. 


What was Paul’s first judgment? "1 think ... this is good by reason of the present distress, that it is good 
for a man to be as he is." He did not say anything about maidens now. The Corinthians had written to Paul 
about unmarried daughters. The principle applies to the daughter and the man as well, and so he began not 
with the maiden, but with the man. Then he addressed the man. "Art thou bound unto a wife? seek not to 
be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not a wife. But and if thou marry, thou hast not sinned." 

Then he goes back to the maiden, "And if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned. Yet such shall have 
tribulation in the flesh; and I would spare you." All that is needed for the exposition of that passage is a 
correct emphasis. It is a great gift if one can so read the Scriptures as that they carry their own message. 

What is all this about? First of all, the fact that marriage is perfectly proper, and that celibacy is perfectly 
proper. There must be no attempt to dissolve the marriage relationship in the interest of the Kingdom of 
God. But, according to his thought of the present distress, if someone, a man or a maiden, had not entered 
into the marriage relationship it may be better for them to remain celibate. That was his view. That was 
his thought. That was his conviction at the time. 

Next comes this wonderful little paragraph flashing its light back upon the things already said, "But this 1 
say, brethren, the time is shortened." He had told them what he thought about these matters immediately, 
but here was the revelation of the reason of his own thinking. "The time is shortened," and shortened in 
such a manner, "that henceforth both those that have wives may be as though they had none; and those 
that weep, as though they wept not; and those that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not, and those that buy, 
as though they possessed not; and those that use the world, as not abusing it; for the fashion of this world 
passeth away." What a remarkable grouping of things here, beginning with that sentence, "The time is 
shortened." The Old Version has "The time is short." That is to say, we are living in a time when 
everything is pressed into narrowness. You remember those lines that speak of the fact that we live in an 
age when 

"Every hour 

Must sweat, its sixty minutes to the death." 

That is what Paul meant, "The time is shortened." We are living in a time that has the characteristic of 
pressure, of urgency, of immediacy, "The time is shortened." 

Then he enumerated five things, all of them necessary, all of them inevitable, all of them the common 
experience of men in this world — marriage, sorrow, joy, commerce, and the world in its entirety. Paul 
says the distress of the present time has shortened the time. The present distress has rendered every 
moment of vital importance, and, in view of this, it is good that all these things, not improper, but proper, 
should be treated as secondary. They are to be treated as non-existent. Do not apply that only to marriage. 
Apply it to sorrow, apply it to joy, apply it to commerce, apply it to the world at large. All these things are 
to be treated from the standpoint of the shortness of the time and the pressure of life upon those who are 
desiring to witness for Jesus Christ. 

Then Paul went on to tell them that he would have them freed from care, and that in order that they may 
have care on the highest level. What is that? "The things of the Lord." All this may seem to be very 
severe, and it is. Who will deny it? It does not mean that marriage is improper. It does not mean that 
sorrow is to be treated as though it were non-existent in the sense of becoming callous and hard. It does 
not mean for a moment that joy is to be subdued and silenced, and all songs are to perish from the life. It 
does not mean there is to be no buying and no selling. It does not mean that the world is not to be used. 

Oh no, but all our attitudes towards all these inevitable things are to be qualified by our relationship to the 
Lord himself. It can be bluntly put. If the marriage relationship is going to interfere with our relationship 
to the Lord, then we are to treat it as non-existent. If sorrow threatens to come between us and our duty, it 
is to be trampled under foot. If joy seems to threaten us in our loyalty, it is to be denied. If our commerce 
interferes with our relationship to our Lord, we are to buy, and yet as though we did not possess the 



purchase when we get it. Then taking the whole world, the whole material realm in which we all live, if 
the world becomes master, and if instead of using it, we allow it to use us, then we are abusing it, and that 
is what Paul is forbidding. 

In view of all these things, his judgment for the time being, for the then present distress, was that celibacy 
had its advantages. Evidently that weighed on his mind very largely, for he was anxious that they should 
have care on the highest level, without distraction. There is our test, Marriage may be a distraction. 

Sorrow may become a distraction. Joy may become a distraction, or commerce, or the world. Then we are 
to turn backs upon all these things. He has lifted the subject on to the very highest level. He has no 
commandment of the Lord, but he is giving his opinion. 

When he turned to the particular application, notice that he declared distinctly that as to whether the 
maiden should marry or not — and he includes the man as well, for there is no use talking about the 
marriage of the maiden unless a man is in view — this must be a matter of personal conviction, and must 
be decided personally by circumstances. Paul’s judgment at the time was that the balance was certainly in 
favour of freedom from the marriage relationship. That was his judgment, and that in the light of what he 
called "the present distress." 

In the light of this teaching let the sons and daughters of the King settle the question of marriage always 
under the limitation of their own relationship to the King, consenting or refusing as such action will help 
or hinder the realization of his purposes. I leave that statement in that way, but it bears a good deal of 
thinking about. The subject might be illustrated in almost agonizing ways. Oh, the wreckage and ruin that 
has been wrought when a godly young woman has joined her life to someone not under the mastery of the 
King. It is quite true the other way. How many a man has been wretched and ruined, and some of them in 
the ministry, because they had become of a woman whose loyalty to Christ was not their loyalty to Christ. 
The whole thing is expressed by Paul elsewhere, "Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers." 1 
think that ought to be borne in mind by a Christian young womanhood and manhood. The matter is to be 
decided when we are alone, in the light of the interest of the Kingdom of heaven. 

Thus the most sacred and beautiful things of human life are seen to be conditioned within the government 
of the Lord. To go outside that government, now to concentrate everything upon the real subject, in 
marriage, we are violating our vows and imperilling our influence, and perchance laying up in store 
sorrow upon sorrow for those who are to come. So whereas Corinthian colour is here, the eternal 
principles have immediate application. 

1 Corinthians 8:1 

ICo 8 

The apostle now turned to the second subject about which the Corinthians had written to him, that, 
namely, of things sacrificed to idols. This section runs on and includes the first verse of chapter eleven. 
The whole of that section is really the outcome of their inquiry. Let it be recognized at once that this is not 
the only subject dealt with in that section, for Paul turns aside to deal with other matters, always throwing 
light upon this one subject, by emphasizing the great principles that were to govern these people in 
Corinth. 

The question was of vital importance in Corinth, involving as it did the supreme question of the influence 
of the Christian community in a pagan city. That must be borne in mind. All through the letter we have 
seen the Corinthian background, and that is specially so here. At first it would appear as though this 
subject had no relevancy whatever to us; but it still has direct meaning for missionaries where the same 
actual question arises. Talking to Miss Mildred Cable not long ago, this question came up quite 
incidentally, and her reply interested me as she said this was the actual situation in China, whether the 
Christian community ought to purchase meat from the shambles where the carcases of sacrifices were on 
sale. She said, "We have distinctly to say No, it must not be done, and for similar reasons." This actual 
question, Shall meat that has been offered in sacrifice, that part of it which is afterwards on sale, be eaten 



by Christians? That was the question the Corinthians had asked. Here, as always, the apostle dealt with 
the local situation in the light of principles, and this is the supreme value for us. Whereas this subject of 
meats sacrificed to idols may have no meaning for us, the principles the apostle enunciated are binding. 
Take the whole section (viii-xi, I). In chapter eight the principles are stated which arc to govern 
Christians. Then Paul turned aside, still dealing with those principles, but in another application. In ix-x, 

13 he illustrated those principles in other realms. Then in x, 14-XI, he applied those principles. That is a 
survey of the whole section. 

Take chapter eight, in which the principles are stated. In the first part of the first verse the subject is 
stated. Then, beginning in the middle of verse one, to the third verse, Paul declared two principles of 
action, and showed the contract between them. From verses 4-13, he showed how these principles should 
be applied. 

"Now concerning things sacrificed to idols." The principles apply over a far wider realm. There were 
certain portions of sacrifices offered in the great pagan temples that were reserved and put on sale for 
food. We remember in Hebrew peace offerings, and so in Greek sacrifices, that was done. A study of the 
Mosaic books will show of the offerings brought, some portions were retained for the food of the priests, 
and the rest, offered to God, was consumed by fire. So the two things in the offerings of the Hebrew 
economy. In Corinth this was even more marked. There were certain portions reserved and offered to the 
gods, and very often in the Greek rites that meant offering to the priests, and they were sacred. Then the 
part of the carcase not so used in distinct sacrificial worship was put on sale, and anyone could buy and 
eat such meat for food. In that way it was offered at a lower rate of exchange, consequently bought it 
more readily, for human nature is the same all down the ages. That was the condition of affairs in Corinth. 

Now the question arising was this, whether purchasing and using such meats by Christians involved them 
in compromise with the idols that were worshipped. Here is meat. Part of it had been sacrificed on the 
heathen altar of idolatry and the worship of false gods and the rest, still belonging to the carcass, may be 
eaten. If we eat that meat which is eaten by Corinth, part of which has been an idol sacrifice, are we in 
any way compromising our position? Are we involving ourselves in the practice of idolatry? As we thing 
about this we see that the question was more than an interesting one. It revealed two things, that in writing 
to Paul to ask this they first manifested a great tenderness of conscience. They were not sure, and they 
wanted to be sure. They were anxious not to compromise their witness in that pagan city in any way. So 
they submitted the question to apostolic authority. The other simple fact is that, showing they did ask the 
question, there was a divergence of opinion. There were those who said it did not matter at ah, that it did 
not compromise them at all, that they could take the meat and eat. But there were others who said in 
effect, we are not so sure. Let us write and ask the apostle, and so the letter came. That was the subject 
and the reason for it. 

How did Paul deal with it? He started with a remarkable statement in the second part of the first verse. 
“We know that we all have knowledge.” We know, we Christian people, who are believers in Christ 
Jesus, who have been made members of Christ Jesus, who are among the saints, who call upon the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, “we know that we all have knowledge.” That does not mean they knew 
everything, but it does mean this, entrance into relationship with Christ has brought us a clear shining 
light upon all subjects. We have the knowledge. 

Yet it seems to me when he wrote that, he saw the abuse of this great fact, for he immediately drew a 
sharp contrast, which is arresting as we find it stated here. “If any man thinketh that he knoweth anything, 
he knoweth not yet as he ought to know.” We have knowledge, but if there is a man who thinks he really 
knows completely and finally, he has not the first element of knowledge, nor this consciousness of the 
things he does not know, and needs to have interpreted. 

Then Paul went on. “Concerning therefore the eating of things sacrificed to idols, we know that no idol is 
anything in the world.” That is one thing we know. We are quite sure of it. Go back to the first verse here. 
He had said, “We know that we all have knowledge,” and then there comes a contrast. “Knowledge 
puffeth up, but love edifieth.” If we know that we all have knowledge, do not forget that knowledge alone 



puffeth up, but love edifieth. Knowledge puffeth up, that is, inflates, that is, makes proud. Knowledge of 
itself has a tendency always to make the intellectual proud and conceited. Paul distinctly said so here. If 
that is all, if we are only being mastered by the fact that we know, our knowledge may make us proud, 
puff us up. And the puffed-up intellect is incapable of true discernment and judgment. “Knowledge 
puffeth up.” The contrast here is between the powerful result of knowledge, and the lasting effect when 
love enters into the calculation. This is a remarkable contrast. When Paul intended here was to show the 
insufficiency of knowledge for those who were perplexed about things sacrifices to idols, or any other 
matter. If they have no more than knowledge, they are incapable of judgment, for knowledge alone will 
make them conceited. But if love is there, love is concerned, not with personal advantage, but with others. 
It builds up. 

He then went on and illustrated. They had knowledge, and they knew there were no idols. Here is meat 
sacrificed to idols. It is absurd, for there are no idols. There are many gods as such, but there are none. 
There is no reality in them. We know that we all have knowledge of that. Therefore there can be no 
meaning in things sacrificed to what does not exist. Therefore it does not matter. We can eat this meat. 
Men can go out to the temple and offer part of the sacrifice, and the part is offered for food: but what they 
did in offering was foolishness, because there are no such things as idols. There is one God. Consequently 
we can do as we like; we can eat. 

But wait, Love thinks of someone else, of that man who is watching these Christians, and he does not 
know, as they know, that those idols are nonexistent. He believes, in some sense, that they are real, to 
whom sacrifices must be offered. He watches the Christians going and purchasing the food, and they are 
placing a stumbling, block, by their eating, in the way of that man. Love comes in and says, If you act 
upon the basis of knowledge, and you know there is no reality in the business, that is the acting of 
knowledge; but love says, someone is watching. There is a man here who has not your knowledge that 
idols are non-existent, and when he sees you partaking of part of the sacrifices, you seem to him to be 
owning the reality of the sacrifice and of the gods to whom these sacrifices are offered. Love will 
therefore come in as a corrective to knowledge and balance it. 

To turn to the application of the principles. The action of the Christian will not be based merely upon 
knowledge the Christian has, but upon the love which the Christian also must have. So the principles are 
applied. Our action based upon our knowledge may not be understood by the man outside, and his 
superstition may be strengthened by what seems to him to be the reality of idol sacrifices. That 
summarizes the teaching. 

Do not forget Paul says here that this man maybe tempted to look upon with contempt the man to whom 
you feel yourself superior because you have the knowledge, that is the man for whom Christ died. It is 
wonderful the introduction of that tremendous statement here. To put a stumbling-block in the way of that 
man is to sin against Christ himself. 

So the great teaching here is that there must be the mastery of love in the exercise of our judgment. 
Knowledge may go astray. Knowledge may lead us to do things which in themselves may not be wrong to 
us, but which may be causing the weak brother for whom Christ died, the unenlightened man, the man 
who has not received the knowledge that has come to us, it may cause him to misunderstand and stumble. 

So the ultimate victory of love in the forming of a judgment is the forgoing of a right, and perhaps that is 
the supreme thing. Oh, yes: we may have a perfect right to eat these things. We know there is nothing in 
these temples and idols and sacrifices, and because of our knowledge we have a perfect right to eat. But 
wait a minute, love will suggest that we forgo the right, and refrain from eating, if by so doing we may be 
helping the man who lacks our knowledge. Nothing can be clearer than this teaching. 

This, however, must be said. Use has been made of this statement of Paul in this application, "Wherefore, 
if meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for evermore, while the world standeth." 1 have 
heard unjustifiable and unwarranted use made of that statement. We must remember this must be 
interpreted by a justifiable effect of conscience on our action, and no further. I do not think any particular 



word of application is necessary. It must be proved that an example of ours ever made anyone to stumble, 
or offend in that particular matter. That applies in a good many ways. Some people make use of it when 
there is no excuse for their action, when it is not based upon our action. 

But there is something else lying behind it. For instance, I do not suppose anyone would dream of saying, 
If clothes maketh my brother to stumble ... you finish it! One has to be careful to use the sanctification of 
knowledge, mastered by love. If there are acts that really make others to offend, though, from the 
standpoint of knowledge, one may have perfect liberty to do those acts, one has not perfect liberty 
through the love-mastered life. Paul then went on to apply the principles in another realm, and then came 
back to the application again to the sacrifice to idols. 

1 Corinthians 9:1 

ICo 9 

This portion constitutes a part of Paul’s answer to the question the Corinthians had raised concerning 
things sacrificed to idols. There does not seem to be very much in this passage on the subject, but as we 
proceed we see the reason for that omission. In the last analysis, the whole question must be considered in 
the light of Christian liberty and its limitations. Paul dealt with that matter in chapter six, saying there, 

"All things are lawful for me; but not all things are expedient. All things are lawful for me, but I will not 
be brought under the power of any." Then in chapter ten, verse 23, "All things are lawful; but all things 
are not expedient. All things are lawful but all things edify not. Let no man seek his own, but each his 
neighbour’s good." He goes on. "Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, eat." He is still in that region of 
things sacrificed to idols, The passages show that the whole question raised now about things sacrificed to 
idols there in Corinth, and all similar questions of conscience arising in the minds of Christian people, 
must be considered in the light of Christian liberty and its limitations. Liberty is limited. That is one of the 
characteristics of our liberty. "All things are lawful for me; but not all things are expedient. All things arc 
lawful for me but 1 will not be brought under the power of any." There is the whole matter. 

In this whole section we have seen that Paul stated the principles in chapter eight. He next illustrated the 
principles (ix-x, 13). Then the principles were applied (x, 14, XI, 1). This teaching grew out of the 
Corinthian question as to what they should do in the case of things sacrificed to idols. 

Beginning here with the ninth chapter, Paul illustrated these principles in other directions, but the 
principles abide. We shall find he came back to the actual subject under discussion. Notice the fifteenth 
verse, "But." That marks the second half of the chapter. There was something else to be said. The chapter 
is not complete. In the first fourteen verses there are certain things interesting and arresting. They are 
wholly concerned with the apostle’s rights. Liberty is here, "all things are lawful"; "but!" He dealt with 
his rights. In the second part of the chapter we see what he does with his rights. There is a good deal to be 
said. 

Take that first part (1-14). It is a very remarkable passage concerning his rights. He dealt with two rights 
that he claimed, first his official rights as an apostle. That is in a very few sentences, but they are 
tremendously full of meaning. Then he dealt with his right to maintenance by the Church of God, the right 
he had to expect the Church should care for him in all his carnal affairs, and the right every preacher of 
the Gospel has a right to expect. 

In the first three verses Paul dealt with his official rights, and that in a remarkable way. We have seen the 
principles of action in chapter eight. They were that knowledge must be conditioned in love. Now he is 
going to illustrate that principle, not in application to things sacrificed to idols, but the same principle as it 
obtains in his own case, and in the case of the Christian ministry. Evidently there was opposition to him in 
Corinth. He had spoken of divisions, some saying they were of Paul, some of Apollos, others of Cephas, 
and so on; and there is no question but that there was definite opposition to him, and to his claim of 
apostleship. He went aside here, not from principle, but he took the opportunity to apply the principle to 



answer those who called in question his authority as an apostle. Take the third verse, "My defence to them 
that examine me is this ...” 


Do not rob that sentence of its full meaning. He was using, evidently with intention, the actual words of 
the courts of law. "Defence" is such a word, it is apologia; and "examine" is also such a word, definitely 
used in a court of law. When Paul said, "My defence to them that examine me," he was putting himself in 
the place of someone charged with something. He is on defence, and he is making his answer to those 
charging him, or examining him. It is legal terminology, the actual words of the law courts, with which 
they were all familiar. So he said, If you would examine me, here is my defence, what I have to say in 
answer; here is my apologia. He here uses the word apology in the true sense. He was not admitting he 
was wrong. He was claiming he was right. Paul was not apologizing in our sense of the word. Paul was 
declaring that which cleared him of the charges they were making against him, "My defence is this ..." 

It is perfectly evident, as we read Paul’s letters, how constantly he fought and argued in defence of his 
right as an apostle. He says he was an apostle, not of the will of men, or of flesh, but of God. I do not 
think Paul was ever persona grata in official Jerusalem. I think they were always a little suspicious of 
him, which is a great comfort to some of us. There was always some little question about his regularity. 
Paul combated that attitude, not for the sake of the glory that is in apostleship as an office, but because his 
authority, being the authority of the apostle, was being questioned, was likely to weaken their faith and 
wrong the church, and wrong the whole city of Corinth in the testimony the church was called upon to 
bear, So he was on his defence, and was answering those who were examining him. 

What about this examination? What does he say? First notice that the translation is in the form of 
questions. This again suggests he was answering them. As though they were saying, Paul, you are not free 
to express your opinion. You are not really an apostle, because you have never seen Jesus. Do not miss 
this. Go back to the first chapter of the Acts, that wonderful chapter. The Lord had gone as to bodily 
presence, and he had charged his disciples to do nothing until they were empowered by the coming of the 
Holy Ghost. They got together, and "Peter stood up in the midst of the brethren and said (and there was a 
multitude of persons gathered together, about an hundred and twenty), Brethren." Peter was going to 
make a speech, and to point out the necessity for filling the gap. We know the story. "It was needful that 
the Scripture should be fulfilled." Judas had fallen out, and a gap had been created, and it was important 
that the gap should be filled at once. So they got to work to fill it. Oh, if someone could have said, Man, 
Simon, you have no right to do anything. You have been told to wait until you have power. But it is very 
important that this gap should be filled. It was quite a powerful speech he made. He went on to tell the 
company what had been the characteristics of the men elected. "Of the men therefore which have 
companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism 
of John, unto the day that he was received up from us, of these must one become a witness with us of his 
resurrection." He was absolutely wrong and mistaken. On the basis of the belief that one must be elected 
who had been with Jesus all the time from John’s baptism to the time of his ascension they made their 
first blunder when they elected Matthias as an apostle. He was never chosen of God to the office. After 
his election it is interesting to see how he passes out of sight. They cast lots, and resorted to a pagan, or 
semi-pagan, way of deciding an election. An old writer said, "The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord." SO they went on doing it and using lots. Do not forget the Church must 
not do it. 

Paul is saying here, "Am I not free? am I not an apostle? have I not seen Jesus our Lord? are not ye my 
work in the Lord Here is a series of questions, but all to be answered in one particular way." Am I not 
free? am I not an apostle that is, one exercising delegated authority? Jesus chose that name for the twelve. 
He named them apostles. We are distinctly told that as he had called them, separated them to be with him, 
ultimately to send them forth, he called them apostles. It is a great word. Yes, it meant messengers, but 
first it meant separated, and then sent forth. "Am I not an apostle?" Have I not been separated? Am 1 not 
authoritatively sent forth? A delegated authority he is claiming. "Am I not free?" that is, free within the 
limits of his delegated authority? 



Then comes his question, "Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?" He did not answer that here. He leaves it, a 
question, which they had been asking. He says, "Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?" We can answer it for 
him. Go through the story and we find he had actually seen Jesus. He saw Jesus on the way to Damascus. 
He saw Jesus in this very city of Corinth when he was in the house of Titus Justus, when Jesus told him to 
stay there, because he had much people in the city. He saw Jesus again in the prison in the Roman 
dungeon, when the Lord appeared to him and said to him, "Be of good cheer; for as thou hast testified 
concerning me at Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also in Rome." Oh, yes, Paul had seen him. These 
men were still hemmed in by material thought, to those who had actually seen him in the days of earthly 
limitation in the body. Paul had definitely seen him, and if that be a qualification for apostleship, then 
Paul could claim to be an apostle. He did not seem to fulfil the requirement, because their understanding 
of conditions was false. 

Then Paul dwelt upon that statement, "Are not ye my work in the Lord?" Look at the church of which you 
are members. The Corinthian church is in view for the moment, the church which under God, and under 
the guidance of the Spirit of God, Paul had founded, had planted. "Paul planted, Apollos watered, and 
God gave the increase.” But Paul had planted it. "Are not ye my work in the Lord?" What they were, in 
position and privilege, was guarantee of his apostleship. He was free, under delegated authority. He had 
seen the Lord, and how wondrously he had seen him. Moreover, these Corinthians proved it. They were 
his work in the Lord. 

He went on, "If to others I am not an apostle, yet at least I am to you; for the seal of mine apostleship are 
ye in the Lord." Notice the word "seal," the insignia of authority derived. Pilate had sealed the tomb of 
Jesus, had placed the seal of authority upon it. It was no good. But that is what the seal meant, authority: 
and Paul here declared the Corinthians were the seal of his authority. So he stated and defended his 
apostolic rights. 

He then went on, "Have we no right to eat and drink? Have we no right to lead about a wife that is a 
believer, even as the rest of the apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas? Or I only and 
Barnabas, have we not a right to forbear working?" He is rather giving away something to which he 
comes later on. Yet he says he need not have worked. He had the right to forbear working as the other 
apostles did. Notice his claim here, to summarize. He claims the right of his fellow-apostles, and all this 
in the ministry of the Gospel, for he names Barnabas, who never was an apostle. He claimed that they had 
a right to accept and had to be maintained on the material level by those whom they served in the spiritual 
realm. That is the whole argument here. The force of stating it comes when we get to the latter part of the 
chapter. Here he states his right in this regard, the right to eat and drink, that is, to be supported by the 
church itself. 

Have we not a right to lead about a wife that is a believer, a sister, that is, a Christian? It is an old 
question, was Paul married? At any rate, he said he had a right to be. Was he? I do not know, but I am 
certain he had been married. In Farrar’s Life of St. Paul (i. 92) he maintained strongly that he was a 
married man, or had been. While the case is not proven, I believe he was a widower. When Stephen was 
committed to martyrdom, Paul said he gave his vote. That meant he was a member of the Sanhedrim, and 
no one was a member of the Sanhedrim except married men. Whether he was married or not, he said he 
had the right to be married. He had a perfect right to lead about a wife. I rather like that expression "to 
lead about a wife.” He said, All the others were doing it. Here were his rights, the rights of his official 
apostleship; and now he claimed the right to be maintained by the church. 

He then used five illustrative arguments, which are interesting. It is a common practice that if a man toils 
he expects to share in the result of his toil. The soldier, the vine-dresser, the shepherd; but more than that, 
it is according to the law of Moses, in God’s care for the oxen. He had care for the oxen, but he showed 
that had a deeper meaning in the interest of those toiling for gain. And the reason for it, "If we sowed 
unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter if we shall reap your carnal things?" 


In the twelfth verse is the next illustration. "If others partake of this right over you, do not we yet more? 
Nevertheless we did not use this right.” He is getting to what he will say more fully later on in this 



chapter. He had the perfect right to maintenance. His official right was that it was the law of the temple. 
The final finding is in the fourteenth verse, "Even so did the Lord ordain that they which proclaim the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel.” 

As to the application of this study, concerning the question asked, he was not turning aside from the great 
principles he had laid down. The principles were that we have rights: but, secondly, that they may be 
conditioned by the mastery of love. So far we have simply looked at the rights, It is important, but it does 
introduce us to the next word in verse 15, "But." He went on to show his relation to those rights. This 
second right of maintenance he surrenders. The right of apostleship nothing will persuade him to 
surrender. We shall see this whole principle is there — liberty, freedom, the rights of the believer; but in 
their exercise they must be qualified by some higher law, the law of love; and the law of love is never 
self-centred. It is always proceeding to forgo in the interest of outsiders. 

Continuing, Paul’s answer to the Corinthian question concerning things sacrificed to idols, in the eighth 
chapter he had contrasted two principles of action, those of knowledge and love, showing that the 
Christian must ever condition his knowledge by his love. Then he had turned aside to illustrate the 
operation of such principles in the case of his apostleship, the necessity for the mastery of knowledge by 
love. In our previous paragraph we considered his rights as an apostle. There is no doubt that his 
apostleship was called in question by certain of those in Corinth. 

Having thus shown his rights in the first part of this chapter, Paul began his second part of the chapter, 
with a "but." When I was a boy at school they used to teach grammar and we had to learn definitions of 
the different parts of speech. I was taught that "but" was a disjunctive conjunction. It is a good definition. 
Our schoolmaster explained it by saying, you see the railway lines, and the point where a train turns off at 
a switch on to another line, and it goes on its journey. That is a disjunctive conjunction. We have been 
travelling along a certain line, now we are going off on to another line. Continuing the subject, Paul 
turned to another aspect. That makes the word here "but" dynamic and forceful. All he had said of his 
rights as an apostle was true. All he had said about the rights of maintenance as an apostle in the ministry 
of the Gospel was true. But! Now he had something else to say, and in the rest of this chapter the subject 
is that of his attitude toward his rights, in obedience to the principle already laid down in chapter eight. 
Simply to act on the basis of knowledge may make one conceited, proud, and arrogant; but love 
conditioning knowledge will build up and edify. That is the principle. 

In effect, Paul said here, I want to apply that principle to my own apostleship, the principle that 
knowledge must be qualified by love. I want you to see how it works out in my case. He referred to both 
the rights already declared, those of his apostleship and of his right and others to be maintained by the 
Christian Church. He now dealt with them, however, in the reverse order; first, he dealt with his rights of 
maintenance, and then with his right of apostleship. 

His rights of maintenance are found in verses 15 and 18, and then his rights of his apostleship are in 
verses 16 and then in verses 19 to 27. 

Verse 15, "But I have used none of these things and 1 write not these things that it may be so done in my 
case." Then in verse 18, "That, when I preach the Gospel, I may make the Gospel without charge." In 
those two sentences is a revelation of what he had to say about his rights as to his maintenance. What was 
his attitude? What did he do about them It is important to remember that he had been perfectly clear, and 
he had argued it, that those who preached the Gospel should live of the Gospel, that they ought to have no 
care about the worldly things at all, and they ought to be taken care of. What about himself? He said, So 
far as the rights of maintenance are concerned, 1 have surrendered them. He had given them up, he had 
not claimed them. As to the past, "I have used none of these things." I have not taken from you the things 
necessary for my material life. Of course in other places we learn that he wrought with his own hands as a 
tent-maker, What he had a perfect right to expect he had not had, and he had not expected. He had not 
asked for it. He had surrendered his rights. Take that as a brief statement of what the apostle had to say 
concerning the rights of maintenance. 



He then told them the reason. In the fifteenth verse, "It were good for me rather to die, than that any man 
should make my glorying void.” That is why for these Corinthians. It was not always so. There were 
others who sent to him and cared for him. He did not want it from Corinth. One reason was that he would 
rather die than have any man make his glorying void. What was his glorying? We shall find that as we go 
a little further on. But look at the eighteenth verse. "What then is my reward? That, when I preach the 
Gospel, I may make the Gospel without charge, so as not to use to the full my right in the Gospel." He 
gave up the right he had in the Gospel to claim sustenance, that the Gospel might not be hindered. That 
was the case with the Corinthians. Here is the illustration. Again it does not apply everywhere. It did not 
apply to Paul everywhere. But here was a case where there was criticism, and those who did not believe 
in his apostleship. Then he said, I owe you nothing, I have made use of none of these things that are my 
right. I am not writing to you for you to make up wherein you have failed, but my purpose is that I may 
continue to glory in my Gospel, and that the Gospel may have its full power, and shall not be hindered by 
anything of that kind. 

He then turned, in the second place to the rights of his apostleship. The whole thing may be summarized 
by saying he showed that the rights of his apostleship are those created by his Gospel. It was the Gospel 
for which Paul was careful, and about which he was thinking. What a wonderful word it is! There is no 
need to interpret it. It has become so commonplace. It is so central to all the Christian fact and message. It 
is the Gospel, good news; and when we find out what the good news is, the Cross is in it, redemption is in 
it, all the puiposes of the Divine grace made accessible to the needy and broken heart of man. That is all 
true. It is this Gospel about which Paul was thinking. It is wonderful to trace through Paul’s epistles, those 
we are certain he wrote, and to find this fact of the Gospel is referred to no less than eighty-three times. 
Once he wrote, "My Gospel," in writing to the Romans. This was a burden upon his heart for evermore, 
his sense of the deposit committed to him, entrusted to him, and of his consequent responsibility for that 
deposit. In this very chapter the word "Gospel" occurs nine times. It is running all the way through, the 
Gospel, his sense of the supreme importance of his deposit. 

I have used that word deposit quite resolutely. In writing to Timothy, Paul said, "I know whom I have 
believed, and 1 am persuaded that he is able to guard." Guard what? It is almost always quoted as we find 
it in the translation, "He is able to guard that which I have committed to him against that day." To 
translate from the standpoint of the work of the translator, without any prejudice, or reading into it what 
they think Paul meant — a peril to every translator and every true expositor of the Word is constantly 
praying he may be delivered from saying what he thinks the writer meant — Paul says here, "I know 
whom I have believed, and I am persuaded he is able to guard my deposit against that day." That may be 
the same thing, but it may be quite different. "My deposit," that which I put into the bank. "My deposit," 
that which I commit to him. But there is another meaning. It may not mean what I have committed to him, 
but what he has committed to me. I think that is undoubtedly what the apostle meant. Take the context. 

He was writing to Timothy about his charge, about the things for which he was responsible, and he said to 
Timothy, speaking to him personally, "I know him. Whom I have believed, and I am persuaded that he is 
able to take care of the deposit that he has left with me." Paul had a deposit entrusted to him. He was 
responsible to Christ for it, but, finally, he will care for it. It is a great thing to know that, for every 
preacher to know that. Sometimes we waste a good deal of time trying to take care of God’s truth, 
forgetting God takes care of his own truth. Our business is to proclaim it in the right way. We do not need 
to defend the truth. 1 am persuaded he is able to guard my deposit. 

What was his deposit? Listen to him once more, and again in another letter, familiar to all. "I am debtor 
both to Greeks and to barbarians," to the learned and the unlearned. 1 am debtor. I owe them something. I 
have something I have on trust for them. What was it? The Gospel. His right in the Gospel is here, the 
secondary right of being maintained in material things by Christian people. He insisted upon it as a right; 
but he gave up that right. He was not claiming it. 

Now to summarize. What he was not going to give up were his rights in the Gospel. He could give up his 
rights of maintenance, but not in the Gospel. That is what he now argued at length. He said, Necessity is 
laid upon me, constraint, something from which there is no escape, constraint laid upon me, imposed 
upon me. I am mastered by this thing. I cannot get away from it. Necessity is laid upon me to preach this 



Gospel. I cannot escape from it. I can do without your material gifts. I am willing to waive my right there, 
but not in the necessity that is laid upon me. 


Then that illuminative word, if I fail there, what then? "Woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel." We 
should understand that "woe" is not really punishment, that he is suggesting that he will be punished if he 
fail. It is rather a sense of agony in his own soul if he break down and fail, The word "woe" there means 
"alas alas" to me. 1 cannot help it. Necessity is laid upon me, imposed upon me. 1 am constrained. 1 am 
tied up, I am bound up. It is part and parcel of my very life and nature. Alas, if I fail here. Alas, if I preach 
not the Gospel. No, no, he said, there are rights I cannot give up, they are the rights of my apostleship, 
and the whole of them are found in the Gospel, and the necessity for publishing it. 

There is the real secret of readiness for, or preparation for what we term today quite rightly, the work of 
the Christian ministry. 1 have said sometimes, and have been misunderstood, when a young man comes to 
me and says, I think I should like to enter the Christian ministry, I always reply, Are you sure? And if he 
replies, 1 am not, then 1 always say, For God’s sake keep out. No man has any right to think he has a call 
to the ministry unless he knows it, and is certain. He may not be able to explain the reason, or the 
necessity, but the sense-it would be an appalling catastrophe if he did not have it. It is the Gospel, and 
these are rights, Paul’s right as a messenger, an apostle, a teacher of that Gospel. These cannot be given 
up. 

Then at verse 19 he speaks of the method by which he is carrying this out. He has come in bondage to all. 
What for? In order to gain. Always in order to gain, the winning of men for Jesus Christ, the winning for 
this Gospel, the gain of human lives, and the bringing of them under the mastery of the Gospel, loosing 
them from their bondage and bringing its Power, and them into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. He says he became all things to all men. It is remarkable that he says to the Jew that he became as a 
Jew. that is, those under the law, as though he were under the law. To those without law he became as 
without the law. What is that, in the light of what he had already said about the stern necessity laid upon 
him to preach the Gospel, so that he thinks all things tragic if he fail? He cannot give it up. So far as that 
is remembered, then in this statement of Paul is the fact of adaptation to those with whom he comes into 
contact. He would take his place by the side of Jew or Gentile, and be as that one. Make no mistake. He is 
not free from law. He is under the law of God, the law of Christ, but always to gain. It is a great grace 
when a man can do that without any compromise to his Gospel. There is no compromise for the Gospel. 
Necessity is there, the imposition upon me of a deposit, and an agony if I fail the Gospel. The Gospel, 
yes, without compromise. If I sit down with a Jew, or hold communion with a Gentile, I become all things 
to all men. He became hail fellow well met to every, one. That did not mean he lowered the flag, or 
minimized the Gospel. Woe is me if I fail! 

He then took two illustrations pertinent to Corinth, the great city of learning and luxury and of 
athleticism. They all knew the figure of the race course and the arena. He showed them a man in the race 
course. He said, So run that ye may attain. Personally, I do not think Paul wrote the letter to the Hebrews. 
Some do. I think it was written under his influence, by Luke. Call to mind the word there, "Therefore let 
us also, seeing we are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, lay aside every weight, and the 
sin in good standing around, and let us run with patience the race that is set before us, looking off unto 
Jesus." "So run," he says, "that you may attain." That is the duty of every Christian witness. 

Then he went over to the arena, and looked at the games. He watched men boxing. That is what he really 
says here. He says, "Every man that striveth in the-games is temperate in all things." "So run, as 
uncertainly; as not fight 1." The marginal reading "So box I." That is the word, "boxing," fighting with 
fists. "So box I, as not beating the air." I make my blows tell. "1 buffet my body.” I bruise my body, very 
literacy Paul says, I keep my body under, 1 give myself black eyes. I see to it all the material is held in 
complete subjection to the master passion of the declaration and revelation of the meaning of my Gospel. 

Then that last word, "Lest by any means, after that I have preached to others, I myself should be rejected." 
The old version has it, "castaway," unapproved, that is, lest I should fail to fulfil the real meaning of my 
apostleship. That is the peril. 



"Alas, if 1 preach not the Gospel." In the case of Paul’s own apostleship is further demonstrated the fact 
that knowledge must be conditioned in love for others, that seeks to build up. The knowledge of his rights 
might have puffed him up, so that he would have become proud and arrogant, and that would have killed 
the power of his message. But his love qualified his message, making him ready to abandon his own 
rights on the material level, in order to maintain those on the higher level of the purpose of the Gospel, 
that love that ever sought to gain some. 

1 Corinthians 10:1 

ICo 10:1-13 

Still occupied with the principles enunciated in the eighth chapter, which principles cover the whole field 
of life for the Christian, the apostle now took an illustration from the history of Israel. He had illustrated 
in his own case his rights as an apostle, and the right he had to be maintained as a minister of the Gospel. 
Now he turned to the history of Israel, the opening word of this chapter, the word "for," connecting it with 
what he had just written as to the possibility of becoming rejected or a castaway. There is the closest link 
between that very solemn word in verse in which he showed the possibility of being a preacher to others, 
a minister in holy things to others, and of being rejected, becoming a castaway, as the Old Version had an 
appropriate word, which may mislead. It might appear to mean he would lose his soul; but it does not 
mean that, but that he might lose his apostleship. 

To summarize everything in this study, his intention throughout is to show that privilege is no insurance 
against ultimate failure. He had been dealing with the tremendous privilege of his apostleship, the rights 
for which he was prepared to fight, not of maintenance, but the fact of his apostleship. Yet he saw he 
might be rejected, or become a castaway. How important it is that we should realize that! There is a 
terrible danger of trusting in our privileges, and in the fact that we are privileged people, forgetting that 
privilege always entails responsibility, 

Paul took this remarkable illustration in a striking way as applicable to the whole nation of Israel. These 
thirteen verses may be described as an as they would say in academic halls, on the possible abuse of 
liberty. He has turned aside, though still in the same realm of ideas, though it has its bearing on the whole 
subject. Its theme is that it is possible to abuse liberty. 

There are three movements here. The fact of liberty is illustrated (1-5) in the case of this nation. Then in 
verses (1-5) in a most searching paragraph, he shows how these people abused their liberty. Then in 
verses 11-13 he makes application of it to the people of God. 

How remarkable a summing up this is of the way this nation was brought into liberty, out of slavery into 
freedom — the emancipation of the nation! Of course he was writing to Christians, to Greeks, to Gentiles, 
but he uses the illustration of his own life history and nation in writing to them. Notice in these four 
verses the recurrence of the word "all." "Our fathers were all under the cloud," "all passed through the 
sea," "all were baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea," "did all eat the same spiritual meat," "did 
all drink the same spiritual drink." 

Go back in the history found in detail in the Old Testament. He says they were all under the cloud, that is 
to say, they all were Divinely led and guided. That is the first note of privilege noted. Yet, in spite of that, 
we see in verses 5 to appalling failure; but they were all under cloud, Divine guidance. 

They all passed through the sea, that is, deliverance. Guidance by the cloud was in order to deliver, 
emancipate. Keep in mind what Paul certainly was doing, describing the condition of these people in 
slavery in Egypt. They were brought out, emancipated. They all passed through the sea. 


Then that interesting way of stating it. They "were all baptized unto Moses," that is to say, they were all 
unified under the leadership of Moses, all constituting an assembly, just as in the Christian Church. Entry 



to the Church is by baptism, not water baptism, but the baptism of the Spirit, every man being made a 
member of the Church of God. Every man is a member of the Church when he is born again, baptized by 
the Spirit into the one Body. Paul will say that a little later on in this letter. It is that unity and fellowship, 
and he uses the expression "baptized unto Moses," that is, to that whole Mosaic economy of which 
Moses, under God, was the leader. They were baptized to him in the cloud and the sea as they followed 
the guidance of the cloud; as they passed through, the waters were divided for them, and they became 
more than a wandering mob. They became a nation and a community. They were baptized into that great 
and wondrous fellowship. Mark then - privileges. 

Then there was the period in the wilderness. They all ate the same spiritual meat, the manna. That was 
given to them. They could not provide it. They knew nothing about its-source, save that it came from 
God. They were fed materially with the supply that God gave them. And they "did all drink the same 
spiritual drink," and Paul very daringly said, the rock from which they drank was Christ. The very centre 
of their life was Christ, the Messiah, the coming One; consequently the water that came from the rock was 
Christ. So that we may take the last two, spiritual meat and drink, and there we see Divine sustenance. 
Notice what these simple things reveal. Under the cloud, guidance; through the sea, Divine emancipation; 
baptized unto Moses, a Divinely created freedom, and a new community, joined together in that way. 
Divine sustenance, as they ate and drank, supernaturally provided food and drink. Mark the privileges of 
these people. That is what Paul is here emphasizing. 

Paul was reminding them how that nation passed out of bondage into liberty and freedom. That was the 
difference. They had been slaves. They came out into the of freedom. He was reminding the place 
Corinthians how it all happened, their passing from bondage into liberty. Again, to repeat from another 
angle. Nothing was the result of their own effort. — Everything depended upon the goings and doings of 
God. He provided the cloud, the deliverance, freedom, the meat and the drink, the privileges that were 
theirs. Everything was of God, and nothing of themselves. Everything was supernatural, the doings of 
God. 

He now asked these Corinthians to take that as an illustration of a certain great principle. The first feeling 
may be that a people so privileged cannot fail. If indeed God undertook for them in this way to guide, to 
deliver, to constitute them a community on a new basis, and supplied their needs physically and 
spiritually and supernaturally, what a wondrous liberty it was into which they were brought by God! 

We come then to verse 5, "Howbeit with most of them God was not well pleased for they were 
overthrown in the wilderness.” That "most of them" is an accurate expression. What did happen in the 
case of these people? How many of them were overthrown in the wilderness? Every last one of them 
except Joshua and Caleb, that is, of the people who came out of Egypt. Most of them, said Paul, fell in the 
wilderness, that is, all except two. 

Why did they fall we shall see why as we look at these verses 5 to "Lust," idolatry, "fornication," 
unbelief, murmuring. Paul did not take them in the order in which they were manifested in the wilderness, 
as he has listed them. 

Turn back to the record, to the central and specific illustrations, the things he named. First of all, lust. 

The story of that is in Numbers xi, the lust for something which was outside the Divine provision. It does 
not look a very serious thing, but read that chapter in Numbers and see how they lusted. They desired for 
something that was not provided for them by God. Oh, it is terrifically true that he gave them their desire. 
We remember something written in the Psalms that throws light upon that: 

"He gave them their request; 

But sent leanness into their souls." 

That is a tremendous declaration. It is possible to desire something, and in the overruling of God he gives 
it to us in order to show us the folly of our desire. These people desired something outside the Divine 
provision. Why should they not have flesh and meat? The answer is simply this, it was not provided, but 



they desired it. How often we have desired things outside the Divine provision, in which there seemed to 
be nothing wrong, that seemed to be lawful; and there are times when God has allowed us to have the 
thing we have hankered after. Yes, they lusted and desired, and that was the beginning of defection. It 
always is. It is in that strange, mystic realm of desire. Is there any psychologist who has explained it in 
this day of psychology I am not disrespectful to the said psychologists who think they know everything. 
Ask the psychologists to interpret desire. They may tell us about inhibitions and prohibitions, and yet that 
realm of desire is the supreme thing in human life; not the mental, save as it helps there not the volitional, 
save as it touches the realm of responsibility: but that which underlies the thinking of the mind and the 
willing of the will — desire. It is always the beginning of deflection. What a remarkable illustration this is 
in the beginning of the Bible story, that of the fall, which personally, I have not got rid of yet! How did 
the fall begin? Go back to the story and investigate. "When she saw that the tree was good for food, and 
that the tree was to be desired to make one wise" — desire for something outside the Divine provision. 
These people were the people of God, the people of liberty: and lust was the first thing to which Paul 
drew attention as being a violating of the law of liberty. 

Then next we come to idolatry. That is a reference to the story in Exodus xxxii, one that we all know. 
Moses had gone into the mount, and the people got restless, and asked where he was. They did not know 
what had become of him. They made themselves a representation of God. Aaron received all their 
jewellery which they had brought with them out of Egypt, and he melted it down and constructed a calf. 
When he was interrogated he said that which stands out for evermore upon the page as a most revealing 
statement. He said that he put these things into the furnace, and lo, "there came out this calf." It must have 
been a remarkable furnace! Oh, no, he meant it to come out. He tried to show it was an accident. No, it 
was an attempt to put something up to represent God. That was the beginning of all the trouble. It was not 
to be someone in the place of God, the breaking of the law of making a representation of God that was 
false. Paul tells us what they did, that they made a gesture of worship, and then they had a good time, they 
"sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to play." Idolatry, and these are the liberated people, failing to 
their responsibility, turning aside, contrary to the distinct command of God to make something to 
represent him, which misrepresented him. 

When long years after there came that hour in the national life when the nation was rent asunder, we 
remember that story after the death of Solomon. They came and asked Rehoboam to grant certain 
privileges that Solomon had taken away from them, and he consulted with the young men, not the old 
men. If he had taken the advice of the old men there might not have been trouble. That is not always so. 
The young fool, imagining that autocracy could be inherited, said, If my father chastised you with whips, 

I will chastise you with scorpions. The issue was Jeroboam’s words, "To your tents, oh Israel," and the 
nation was rent in twain; and Jeroboam led the movement in the north. What did he do? He repeated the 
sin of the golden calf. He set up an idol to represent God. He did not intend a substitute for God, but to 
assist the people in an understanding of God, and he put up a monstrous thing like this. So that, 
beginning in Exodus and again long centuries after, we see this nation, so guided and led, so delivered in 
the sea, was making substitutes for God. 

Then the terrible word, fornication. Read the story in Numbers xxv. These people deflected from their 
true liberty, abusing it, failing to be true to it, formed acquaintance and marriages, and infinitely worse 
than marriages with the daughters of Moab, they committed fornication in conformity with the practices 
of Baal-peor. The lowered standard was even lower yet now. Yet these were the privileged people, these 
were the delivered people, the people brought out into glorious liberty by the action of God. 

Next, unbelief. That story is in Numbers xxi specifically. They were impatient, discouraged, and they 
became blasphemers. 

Then earliest of all murmuring, discontent, manifesting itself! What a list! What an appalling contrast is 
here between the description of the emancipation that set them at liberty and how they acted! What did it 
all mean? Privilege in itself was of no value. Abuse of liberty destroyed them. They had their liberty, but 
instead of living according to it, in the glorious freedom of the servants of God, they turned aside in all 



these terrible directions. Paul was showing from that great illustration, that liberty in itself is no 
guarantee, that privilege is no guarantee, if responsibility is forgotten. 


Turning to the application, Paul showed these things happened, and were written for us, that is, for those 
to whom he was writing and for all Christian souls "upon whom the ends of the ages are come." In this 
age, the consummation of the ages, this age to which all the others have been leading, we look back to 
some of those ages and see whcit happened. The people of privilege failed and were destroyed in the 
wilderness because of their failure, and that in spite of their privilege. 

The central warning of course is found in the twelfth verse, "Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall." It has many applications. Let him that thinketh he standeth, because of his privilege, be 
careful lest in spite of them he shall fall. 

Then note the gracious words with which Paul ended this paragraph. We have our trials. We shall find the 
lure of these lower things in order to seduce us from loyalty, and that will destroy the liberty. "There hath 
no temptation taken you but such as man can bear," and "God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able." That does not mean to say God will not allow us to fall; but God will so 
arrange, and has arranged and has provided, that we need not fall. He "will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able; but will with the temptation make also the way of escape, that ye may be able to 
endure it." We shall have our temptations. We shall hear these seductive voices that call us to the false, 
but we need not yield to them, and that is true for every man. The way of escape is always there when we 
are confronted with temptation. Many years ago I heard Dr. Hutton say a thing that bit into my memory, 
which I have never forgotten, said, "God always makes a way of escape, and sometimes, the way of 
escape is the King’s high-road and a good pair of heels!" If the temptation is there, again and again, the 
best way for us is to run away, to put ourselves out of the reach of it. If we stay in the neighbourhood of 
the temptation we may lower the standard of our liberty, we may fall, even though we think we stand. 
There are moments when the true and courageous thing is not to face it and fight the temptation, but to 
turn round and run away. God always makes a way of escape. 

So the whole teaching may be gathered up, not in the words of Paul, but in those of Peter. In his first 
letter, Peter says this, when writing to Christians, "As free, and not using your freedom for a cloak of 
wickedness, but as bond-servants of God." There are the limits and limitlessness of our liberty, bond- 
servants of God. Let us beware lest we take the liberty in which we boast as Christians, our liberty in 
Christ, and make even that liberty a cloak that hides evil things, wickedness. So Peter summarizes all that 
Paul has here illustrated. 

1 Corinthians 10:14 

ICo 10:14-11:1 

The apostle now definitely returns to and completes the section of the letter which was an answer to the 
question the Corinthians had asked concerning the eating of things sacrificed to idols. We have seen that 
the apostle laid down governing principles (viii) and illustrated those principles in application to his 
apostleship (ix), and as revealed in the history of Israel. (iCo 10:1-13} 

Liberty has its restrictions in the life of faith, in the life of all Christian people. Coming back to the 
specific subject in a remarkable way, he concludes it, Here we have first of all definite prohibition; tico 
W:i4-22) and then final instructions, tico loas-ii-.n / 

The fourteenth verse is brief, but very suggestive. "Wherefore, my beloved, free from idolatry." 
"Wherefore" depends upon something already said. It marks a result. Whether "wherefore" or "therefore," 
the words have exactly the same significance. The injunction here is, "Flee from idolatry.” Linking that 
with what immediately preceded it, we see how significant it is. Take the last part of the previous verse. 
"God is faithful. Who not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but will with the temptation 
make also the way of escape, that ye may be able to endure it. Wherefore, beloved, flee from idolatry." 



The connection is seen at once. God makes the highway, the way of escape. See to it that we make use of 
it, and in this case the highway means flight. Do not linger in the neighbourhood of the lure; flee from it. 
In the previous part of this chapter, when concluding the sins that characterized this Israelitish nation, in 
the committal of which they forgot their responsibility, one was idolatry. Paul there gave the illustration 
of idolatry which is found in Exodus xxxii. when they made the golden calf and shipped it, and then sat 
down to carousal, to eating and drinking. That was the illustration he had given of idolatry. He said, Flee 
from that, or anything of that kind. 

What was idolatry then in that case It was the making of a false representation of God. When they made 
the golden calf they were not intending to set up a new God. They were not violating the first of the 
commandments, but the second. They made something to help them to realize God, and the moment they 
had done it they had lowered the ideal of God. That golden thing in front of them did not represent God at 
all, but they shipped it, they offered sacrifices in its presence, and then after they had done all that was 
necessary, they gave themselves up to carousal, to eating and drinking. That is to say, the idolatry that is 
referred to specifically here is that putting of something in the place of God, ostensibly to represent God; 
which does not represent him, and to offer worship to something which was to degrade the whole concept 
of life. "Wherefore, my beloved, flee from idolatry." There is a way of escape. 

Then the apostle went on. Notice how he approached them. "I speak unto wise men.” Expositors are not 
agreed about that statement. Some think it was the language of great sarcasm. We remember that earlier 
he had laughed at their supposed wisdom. Some are inclined to think he was still ironical. I do not know, 
but 1 think he was granting that they had knowledge and understanding and wisdom, and SO he appealed 
to that. "Judge ye what I say." 

Then comes this very remarkable passage (16-20). To summarize the passage, he takes the great service 
of remembrance and proclamation as the symbol of relationship, to show them how far those who came 
to that service were removed from every other form of worship. He took the two things, the cup of 
blessing, and the bread. These were the elements in the memorial and proclamatory service. We are all 
familiar with that service. We may have different ideas as to how to observe it, but we agree as to its 
sanctity and beauty and value. The one word we cannot consent to use is the Mass, but we speak of it as 
the Lord’s Supper, the service of Communion. We may speak of it as the Eucharist. Personally, 1 would 
always call that service by that name, the Eucharist, for to me it is a most fitting description. To translate 
the Greek word, the Eucharist is the giving of thanks, and that is what the communion service is. It is the 
one service when we adore, and worship, and give thanks. We have no business to come to the Table of 
the Lord and confess our sins. That should have been done before we come. Sin ought to be dealt with, 
and set right before we come. Paul cited that service for a certain reason, which will emerge presently. 
"The cup of blessing," which we is it not communion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, 
is it not a communion of the body of Christ we are at once helped by the word "communion." What is the 
word? We have had it in our earlier studies, though in our translation it does not appear in that form, but it 
is the same Greek word. We considered it where Paul declared the function of the Christian Church, "God 
is faithful, through whom ye were called into the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord." That is the 
word, fellowship, koinonia. To take that word and change it. "The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not a fellowship of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a fellowship of the body of 
Christ? Seeing that we, who are many, are one bread, one body; for we all partake of the one bread." 

Notice what Paul has done. He has reminded them of the central fact of worship as it remains until this 
time, the most sacred act of worship in all the exercises of the Christian Church, whatever the form in 
which we observe it. What did he say about it? 

First of all, the cup of blessing, what is it? It is the communion of the blood, that is to say, when we take 
that cup we are showing our fellowship in regard to our redemption. When we take that bread, it is the 
fellowship of the body of Christ, that is to say, when we take that bread we are showing our fellowship 
with the very life of Christ. The blood, redemption; the bread, life in all its fulness. He is saying to these 
people, When you come to the Table of the Lord, you break bread, and you take the cup. Do you 
understand what you are doing? You are expressing your fellowship with Jesus Christ. He took that 



tremendous illustration of the facts of Christian life and experience to use it in application to these 
matters. 

All this is so characteristic of the deep things of the Christian faith. Nothing is small to the Christian. 
Nothing is unimportant. Nothing is really secondary, because all these things are affected by the 
tremendous facts of our relationship. Shall we eat things sacrificed to idols? Do not forget this, that we 
have a meal that is at the very centre of our worship, which whenever we eat and drink, we are showing 
our communion with the Body broken for us, with the Blood shed for us. These are the great things of our 
lives as Christians. Paul has said to them. Do not forget that. 

In the light of that, see what we are able to do. In a remarkable way Paul showed that communion, 
fellowship, with evil spirits is impossible to those who know what communion is with Christ through his 
shed blood and his broken body. He shows it is impossible. "What say I then? that a thing sacrificed to 
idols is anything, or that an idol is anything? But I say, that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to demons, and not to God; and I would not that ye should have communion with demons. Ye 
cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of demons; ye cannot partake of the table of the Lord, and 
of the table of demons." If you do, what happens? You "provoke the Lord to jealousy," Paul made use of 
that tremendous word about God which comes over from the Old Testament, "Our God is a jealous God.” 
It is a word that has in it exactly the same values as the word zealous, in application to certain conditions. 
It means that God is jealous of his honour, jealous of his rights; that when he puts a man or woman into 
the fellowship of Jesus Christ, and gives them the cup of blessing in the blood of Christ, and the broken 
bread in the body and very life of Christ, God expects something from them. If these people turn aside 
and worship at idolatrous altars, and conform to heathen practices, God is angry, and jealous for his 
honour. 

So on the highest level Paul drew to a conclusion what he had to say on this specific subject in his final 
instructions. Here we have a final and lucid answer to the questions which the Corinthians asked, he 
recognized the principles. He repeated that some things were not expedient, although lawful. Expedient, 
sumphere: they were not things that were bearing someone else’s burdens as well as their own. The things 
expedient were the things bearing together with others. Those things may be perfectly lawful to us in 
themselves, but they are not expedient. Again, some things are lawful, they do not build up, edify. Now 
lawful things are not permitted when they arc either not expedient or not edifying. There we come back to 
the principles laid down in chapter 8. And the test for the Christian is not to be found in self, or in 
advantage to self spiritually, but in others, and the effect that may be produced upon others. 

In verses 25 to 30 Paul made specific application to Corinth. There a great part of the sacrifices offered to 
these idols, or demons, as Paul calls them, afterwards went back to the marketplace, the shambles, the 
place where people bought meat for food. What were Christian people to do? He declared that things sold 
in the shambles might be bought and eaten, asking no question for conscience sake. If they bought in the 
shambles, do not ask anything, "for the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof." The meat bought is a 
Divine provision. That is one thing. 

But Paul had not finished. He now went further, and declared if they went to a feast to which they were 
invited, given by those who were unbelievers, they could go, and if meat was set before them, and they 
did not define it at all, they were not to raise the question with the host, if he did not tell them it was 
sacrificed to idols, but they were to eat. 

On the other hand — mark the subtlety of this, and the peril — if they were invited to a feast, and were 
distinctly told by their host, that the food had been offered to idols, then they were not to touch it or eat it, 
and that for conscience sake, for the sake of the man who told them it had been sacrificed to idols. Then 
they were to refuse to partake. 

The last movement begins at the 31st verse. How wonderfully he summarized everything. "Whether 
therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” The opening words, "Whether 
therefore," lean back upon all Paul had been saying. It goes back to the beginning as he reminded them of 



the central fact of their worship, in which they drank the cup marking redemption through blood, and ate 
of the bread, marking their living union with the eternal Lord. Because these things are so, whether you 
eat or drink, or whatsoever you do, do all to the glory of God. We do not do things to the glory of God 
when we are vaunting our liberty at the expense of our brother’s wrong. We do things to the glory of God, 
when, as in the case of Paul, we give up certain of our rights in the interest of others. That is the first 
principle. 

But there is another. "Give no occasion of stumbling, either to Jews, or to Greeks, or to the Church of 
God." There are the two principles of action. First, everything to the glory of God; secondly, putting no 
stumbling-block in the way of a brother man. The glory of God and the good of man-all life is to be 
conditioned by these things. 

Then comes the final movement, when Paul, writing to these Corinthians, quotes his own example, "Even 
as I also please all men in all things." He had already told them he had become all things to all men to 
win some. "Even as I also please all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of the 
many, that they may be saved." That is the ultimate purpose and passion of the Christian’s life. And then 
this final sentence, "Be ye imitators of me, even as I also am of Christ." It is a wonderful passage. He has 
now finished that subject, and passes on to another one, full of great interest and importance, and 
evidently also one that had been raised by the Corinthians. 

1 Corinthians 11:2 

ICo 11:2-16 

In this paragraph it is specially necessary to discriminate between that which is local to the Corinthian 
church and condition, and that which is universal in its application to the whole Church of God. The 
apostle was still dealing with the things in the church that had hindered, and were hindering its fulfilment 
of its holy function of fellowship with Christ in the city of Corinth, and of its power. 

There is no doubt that they had written to the apostle on the subject with which he now dealt that of the 
behaviour of some of their women in the public assembly of the church, in praying and prophesying. 
Notice the first verse, "NOW I praise you that ye remember me in all things, and hold fast the traditions, 
even as I delivered them to you." That warrants us in believing that they had written to him on this 
particular subject. 

As we approach our consideration of the paragraph we must remember that this letter was sent first to the 
church in Corinth. The church was failing largely because she had compromised with the things in 
Corinth. She had allowed the spirit of Corinth to enter into her life, and there had been definite 
compromise. That accounts for what Paul had to set right, and the way in which he proceeded to do so. 

Then the subject unquestionably is that of married men and women in the church. The relationship of the 
unmarried is not in view, except in a very indirect way. There were women in the church married, who 
were behaving in a certain way which had caused difficulty in the minds of others. About that Paul was 
now writing to them. 

We take the paragraph and divide it first of all, and then follow the divisions very briefly. He first lays 
down a general principle (3), and it is vital to everything. Then he applies that principle to the Corinthian 
conditions (4-6). In verses 7-12 we have an interpretation of what he had said, and in verses 13-16 he 
ends with a warning. 

The general principle is stated in these words, "I would have you know, that the head of every man is 
Christ; and the head of the woman is the man; and the head of Christ is God." Notice where he began and 
ended. It is a threefold statement. Here we have the pattern of relationship between man and woman, of 
course between husband and wife particularly. The word that stands out in that verse, at which we must 
look carefully without prejudice, is the word "head," "the head of every man," "the head of woman," "the 



head of Christ." Some people are fond of that word "head" in this verse, and make good use of it. There 
are others who very much dislike it, and do not care to have it applied. I do not say to whom I am 
referring, whether men or women, or this or that division of the Church. I am little concerned with all 
these things. But the fact remains there are good Christian people who love that verse, especially the 
middle part of it. 

What is the meaning of the word "head"? One thing only, government, authority. That is the simple and 
plain meaning of the word "head.” Paul says, 1 would have you know that the authority of every man is 
Christ; that the authority of the woman is the man; and that the authority of Christ is God. No one of those 
phrases must be taken alone. They must be kept together. There is no escape from the simple meaning of 
the word, and its significance of government and authority in every case. 

The question then arises at once, how are we to interpret the meaning of that fact of headship? Let us 
begin with the last stated, which is the highest of all. God is the Head of Christ. What do we know about 
Christ and God? We are on sacred, holy and mysterious ground. WC in the presence of great facts that 
always baffle us finally, yet are the facts revealed. God equal with Christ, "1 and the Father are one." God 
ever co-operates with Christ. "I am not alone, my Father is with me.” God is the 1-lead of Christ. "My 
Father is greater than I." It is that last phrase that is full of mystery, and yet there it is. We must interpret 
the final statement of our Lord — and 1 have only quoted 

His statements, and that of definite purpose — by the others. "I and the Father are one." He was referring 
to his work. He was not leaving him alone, "I am not alone, my Father is with me," in all his service co¬ 
operating with him, in all his mighty works. Then "My Father is greater than I." Keep these three facts in 
mind, and remember they interpret the meaning of headship, authority; but the authority of the closest and 
most intimate fellowship and co-operation in being and in service. 

So with Christ and man. So with Christ and every man who trusts in him, and the word man there is 
generic. So of Christ and every believer the same thing may be said. 1 am one with my Lord. 1 am never 
alone. My Lord is ever with men, but my Lord is greater than 1.1 am under the authority of One who is 
always with me, and he is always working together with me. So come down to the particular application. 
So it is with the man and the woman. Behind this of course is the marriage relationship. One cannot speak 
of an unmarried man or woman in these terms. It is of those who have entered into the marriage 
relationship. There may be certain ways in which there is an application to the unmarried, but generally 
here it is the thought of those married. 

What is the great ideal, then, of this passage? First of all, it is the realization of the original purpose of 
God in creation. Paul here says so. The man was not created for the woman, but the woman was created 
for the man. Therefore in that creation they entered into a unity. Sometimes I am inclined to agree with 
the Roman Church, which teaches that marriage is a sacrament. There is such a sanctity in the whole 
matter, and that was the whole ideal of God at the verybeginning. The woman was made for man, but 
man was never complete until woman was there. Go back to Genesis, and read the statement, "Male and 
female created he them; and blessed them, and called their name," not the Adamses, but "Adam." To say 
the Adamses is an admission of an inferiority, that was not there ideally. 

Here again is exactly the same thing. To know the exact relationship between husband and wife as it is 
adumbrated through the whole of this passage, turn to the letter to the Ephesians, and in the fifth chapter 
the husband’s authority is insisted upon, but it is the authority of self-sacrificing "Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ also loved the Church, and gave himself up for it." Then we turn to the statement 
concerning the wile, "Wives be in subjection to your own husbands, as unto the Lord." That is to say, the 
wife’s position is that of a glad and willing response to the authority, but it must be the authority of 
emptying love. That mystic relationship, almost of the nature of a sacrament, is very sacred. In that 
relationship the woman is under authority, but when we insist upon that authority, remember the nature of 
it. It is the authority that empties itself completely in complete self-sacrifice, in the interest of the loved 
ones. Every true woman who realizes that ground of authority yields to it by the very fibre of her nature. I 
think that woman who feels she cannot do this is happy if she never marries. Once I asked a brilliant 



woman, a friend of mine, why she had never married, and I have never forgotten her answer. She looked 
at me, and her eyes flashed and brimmed as she said, "I have never found the man who really can master 
me.” She has never married. There was the recognition of the inherent necessity of the case, and that is 
what Paul has brought out here. Those are the eternal principles revealed. That is the supreme matter and 
vital. And the other things are secondary. 

Paul now turned to the church and began to apply the principle. Again he stated general principles. "Every 
man praying or prophesying having his head covered, dishonoureth his Head. But every woman praying 
or prophesying with her head unveiled dishonoureth her head; for it is one and the same thing as if she 
were shaven." The man praying or prophesying while covered, dishonours his Head, which is Christ. The 
woman praying or prophesying uncovered, dishonours her head, and her head is her husband. "It is one 
and the same thing as if she were shaven." In the case of the man praying or prophesying, there is the 
double function, praying, speaking to God in the assembly, prophesying, that is, speaking to man on 
behalf of God. Praying is speaking to God on behalf of man. Prophesying is speaking to man on behalf of 
God. Paul says that every man doing that with his head covered dishonours his Head. 

Now, the remarkable thing here is this: Paul was a Jew, and here he uttered language entirely antagonistic 
to Jewish custom and rabbinical teaching. He was seeing the glory of his inheritance in Christ, as a 
messenger of Christ. The rabbis had long been teaching, and it was still observed, and is still among those 
who are orthodox Jews, to veil the head, to wear what is called the tallith. The whole veiling of the head 
by these Jewish rabbinical teachers was due to a misunderstanding of something in their own history. To 
go to the second letter, in chapter three and verse thirteen, "We ... are not as Moses, who put a veil upon 
his face, that the children of Israel should not look steadfastly on the end of that which was passing away. 
For until this very day at the reading of the old covenant the same veil remaineth lifted; which veil is done 
away in Christ." 

There Paul was referring to this custom of veiling the head by the rabbis. He says they did it undoubtedly 
because of the glory that shone on the head and face of Moses when he descended from the mount, that it 
should be veiled by Divine authority. Paul pointed out that Moses did not veil his face because of the 
glory, but veiled his face because the glory was fading and passing away, and he did not want them to see 
the fading of the glory. Yet on that misinterpretation of the historic event, the rabbis had taught the 
necessity for teachers and rabbis to put the veil on. In the second letter Paul distinctly taught that the veil 
is done away in Christ. 

The man praying or prophesying covered, dishonours his Head, his Lord and his Master, the One who is 
in high authority over him. How does he dishonour him? He has not recognized that the veil has been 
done away in Christ, and the glory is no fading glory, but a lasting one, the glory of his message. In Christ 
the veil is done away, both for praying, speech to God; and prophesying, speech to man. 

Next, "every woman praying or prophesying with her head unveiled dishonoureth her head." The words 
used about her are exactly the same as those used of the man, a man praying or prophesying, and a 
woman praying or prophesying. The implication is that the woman has a right to pray and a right to 
prophesy. If it had not been so Paul would have stated it here. I am not dealing with statements in his 
other letters now. They all have their interpretation. Here we are face to face with the fact. Paul 
recognized the right of women to pray and prophesy, but certain habits on the part of those who do it must 
be corrected. We may be quite sure that the Holy Spirit does not contradict something taught in another 
part of Scripture, and the Holy Spirit was poured out according to Joel, "that your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy." That was fulfilled at Pentecost; and the daughters of Agabus prophesied. This 
is a big subject. If a woman has received the gift and heard the call, she has a perfect right to pray, preach, 
or prophesy. I do not think it is often so, but I know there have been glorious illustrations of that and still 
are. 

What then is the matter? This is peculiarly Corinthian. "Every woman praying prophesying with head 
unveiled dishonoureth her head." Why? Because "it is one and the same thing as if she were shaven. For 
if a woman is not veiled, let her also be shorn, but if it is a shame to a woman to be shorn or shaven, let 



her be veiled." Why was it a shame for a woman to be shorn, unveiled, or to be shaven? The answer is 
perfectly simple. The unveiled woman in Corinth was a prostitute. It was the sign of prostitution, and in 
the most flagrant cases not only was the woman unveiled, she was also shorn or shaven. Get the 
contemporary history of Corinth, and of Greek civilization, and it will be seen this is so. But these 
Christian women were saying, All things are lawful to me. We need not wear these veils, nor conform to 
these things. Paul replied, Yes, that is so, but you are in Corinth, and if you pray or prophesy in Corinth 
without the veil, you are adopting that which is the ultimate badge of prostitution, and if you appear like 
that, you are dishonouring your husband, you are dishonouring the head. Corinthian conditions are clearly 
in view. Therefore the requirement that the head must be veiled, or else the woman dishonoured her head, 
her husband, because the uncovered head in Corinthian conditions was the badge of prostitution. 

Again verses 7 to 11, in the first part of the seventh verse notice how Paul set aside the rabbinical order 
altogether. The man is the image and glory of God. The woman is the glory of the man, the reflection of 
the glory of God, a relationship which does not mark inferiority, but grading for the full puipose of 
revelation. That is a tremendous theme. We cannot read the Bible without seeing that it reveals the 
Fatherhood and the Motherhood of God, that the two great facts lie within the mystery of humanity, and 
are resident within Deity. 1 have heard a good deal about man’s sphere and woman’s sphere, and some 
people speak of woman’s sphere as a little derogatory or inferior. There is no warrant for that in the Bible. 
We talk about woman’s sphere. She has not got a sphere. My dear sisters, if you speak of man’s sphere, 
you are wrong. The two constitute the sphere. Man is a hemisphere, and woman is a hemisphere. When 
we have both, we have God unveiled in the mystery of humanity. That is all here, in the teaching. The 
Corinthian references all show it. The woman is veiled because of the angels. That is a remarkable little 
phrase, perhaps difficult to understand. My mind went over to Hebrews when pondering that the opening 
chapter and verse 14 which says of the angels, "Are they not all liturgical spirits, sent forth," shipping 
spirits? Also in Isaiah, in his vision of the Throne, they were sent forth to do service to the heirs of 
salvation. There is a recognition of the fact that what we used to sing in Sankey’s hymn is quite true, 
"There are angels hovering round." They who know the true line of order, of authority, for their sakes let 
there be decency in the behaviour of these women in Corinth who are living in the midst of such 
corruption. 

Paul finished by saying, "Judge ye among yourselves." There is a question of seemliness. He appeals to 
Nature and in man’s usage. Do not the facts of life all around you show the truth of what he had been 
saying? Then that remarkable and revealing finish. If they want to quarrel about it, and raise a discussion 
on it, "we have no such custom, neither the churches of God.” 

As we study this passage, let us beware of the slavery of tradition. Beware lest we let something 
important in the long ago govern our thinking in the present time. Yet let us remember the possible 
importance of secondary things, because the Church is ever witnessing to the world. 

1 Corinthians 11:17 

ICo 11:17-34 

This is a passage of vital importance, with a strange background. The apostle was still dealing with the 
failure in the Corinthian church which was interfering with her fulfilment of her sacred calling, that of 
being in fellowship with Jesus Christ. He now turned to matters concerning the great Supper of the Lord. 
We know nothing of the conditions here revealed in our experience today, concerning which the apostle 
gave stern correction. 

Glancing first at local conditions. The New Testament references reveal the fact that the Holy Supper was 
at first observed at the close of a meal, which was an early Christian social gathering in connection with 
the fellowship, or the koinonia. At the beginning they called that first meal the agape, which, being 
translated, is a love feast, and the two were merged. In Ac 2:46, we read, "Day by day, continuing 
steadfastly with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread at home, they did take their food with 
gladness and singleness of heart." We read the phrase, "breaking bread," and we think of it immediately 



as referring to the Lord’s Supper. It does not mean that primarily, because the Supper constantly followed 
the social gathering of the church, which was intended to express their fellowship. There is no doubt in 
the statement in Acts, the reference was to the whole fact of the agape and the Eucharist. Whenever we 
observe the Supper, whether in the early morning, after a service of worship, or in the evening, it is the 
very centre of Christian worship. It is the highest exercise of Christian worship. We come to remember, to 
adore, to worship, and magnify him. It is the Eucharist, the giving of thanks, that is the special service. 

In the early days it is evident the agape and the Eucharist merged. They met for a social gathering, and 
then went on to the Lord’s Supper, Although it cannot be dogmatically stated, we read in Luke that when 
our Lord joined himself to two disciples on the way to Emmaus and came into the house, they offered 
him hospitality, and he accepted it; he sat down to eat with them at their social meal, and then he put out 
his hand and took bread and brake it. He followed the social meal, the agape, for those two troubled 
hearts, with the observance of the Eucharist, the Lord’s Supper. 

In process of time we find, going outside the Bible to Church history, that these two feasts became 
separate completely. In the early period of Church history are accounts of the observance of the agape, the 
love feast, and the social gathering of the Church, and before long, the agape passed away altogether, but 
the Eucharist remained, the Feast of holy remembrance, and it has remained all through her history. 

Today many do not know anything about the agape or love feast. Our friends in the Methodist Church in 
my boyhood’s days observed love feasts. I have attended them with my father more than once, at which 
they did not take bread and wine; but a biscuit and water. That was the love feast or agape, which has now 
largely dropped out. 

This, however, was the condition in Corinth. The worship of idols was closely associated with social life, 
and there would be a great feast, united with the worship of idols, and very often the flesh at those feasts 
was the flesh already sacrificed to idols. There was merged in pagan Corinth the two ideas of social life 
and worship in one. Now, the Christian Church was established in Corinth, and what happened 
undoubtedly was that the heathen practice had impinged upon the Christian practice, and they were doing 
very much in connection with their love feast and Holy Supper what the pagans were doing in connection 
with their worship and social life. That was the whole trouble. This introductory word sheds its light upon 
the matter concerning which Paul wrote. 

In this paragraph we have first of all the apostolic rebuke (17a). Then we have a picture of the Corinthian 
disorder (17b-22). Then follows a great passage so full of august beauty and wondrous in which Paul told 
these Corinthians of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, and revealed to them the nature of that Supper 
very clearly. Then the paragraph ends with his solemn words about preparation for participation in the 
Supper (28-34). 

The apostolic rebuke, "But in giving you this charge, I praise you not." In the second verse of this same 
chapter he had praised them, "I praise you that ye remember me in all things, and hold fast the traditions, 
even as I delivered them unto you." Now he is not praising them. There was something concerning which 
he had no word of praise, An arresting rebuke begins this paragraph. Why? They had not obeyed. Go on 
to verse 23 and we read, "For I received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you." "Delivered," 
not "deliver.” He had delivered to them something in the past, some instruction had already given ... had 
already given them the very instructions he now repeated, to which instructions they had not been 
obedient. Praise therefore was impossible. 

What were the Corinthian conditions? The first statement shows that their gathering together was "not for 
the better hut for the worse." They were gathering together as a church, the ecclesia; not a building but the 
assembly of believers to whom the letter was at the commencement. They had gathered together in the 
ways we have seen, for social fellowship, as marked by agape, and for worship marked by the Eucharist. 
These two had been observed one after the other. Now Paul said that the method of their gathering 
together was not for the better but for the worse. In other words, he told them it was harmful. It was a 
strong word that he used. 



Then he showed what they were doing. Verse 18 reads, "For first of all, when ye come together in the 
church, I hear that divisions exist among you; and I partly believe it." He dealt first with a n ecclesiastical 
breakdown (18,19), and then, secondly, with ritual breakdown (20-22). He says that as the ecclesia 
gathered together in the two feasts, both of which were professedly to celebrate their fellowship and their 
unity, they were not entering into the fellowship, and they were disunited. There was a disruption of the 
ecclesia when they gathered together, Paul said "divisions," that is schisms, splits, sects, and to get the 
social idea there, Paul saw that in Corinth, they were separating themselves into sets. That is a modern 
word, but it has the same idea here. They were broken up. There were "heresies," that is, factions. It did 
not mean wrong doctrine, but, based on it, parties, the very parties he had referred to in the opening 
chapter when some said they were of Paul, and others of Apollos, or Cephas, or Christ. What, he said, is 
this, that when you gather together in these feasts, supposedly giving expression to your unity, you are not 
united, but broken up into sects, into sets, into parties. The word he used literally means splits. You are 
split up, we sing today in the Church of 

"We are not divided, 

All one body we." 

Oh, that is blessedly true if we get down to the deep spiritual truth about the Body. That hymn was 
written by 

Baring Gould to show that the Church of England was one, and not disrupted like the poor dissenters. The 
remarkable 

thing is when he had written it, the Methodists and the Congregationalists and the Presbyterians and the 
Baptists and all the other ists were taking it and putting it in their - hymn-books; and at the end of his life 
he said that hymn and its reception had taught him that it meant far more than he had intended when he 
wrote it. 

"We are not divided, 

All body we." 

But here was a local occasion, in this local church it was broken by sects and parties and splits and 
schisms and factions, and the very feast itself was interfered with. 

We then come to the amazing portion. These people were observing the Lord’s Supper in close 
connection with the agape, and were allowing the differences revealed in the agape to be manifest equally 
in the Eucharist. There was division all through. That is what Paul was emphatically saying here, that the 
social gathering is not the Supper of the Lord. He showed them there must be a distinct division between 
the two. Here we reach the part which we can hardly understand. We have seen assemblies split up, and 
people go away, and form another assembly, but these people did not go away. They stayed in, and by 
their habits and selfish action they were denying the fellowship. It was a revelation of a serious matter. 
That is what was going on in Corinth. There were poor members of that flock who went hungry; and then 
the appalling thing which we cannot conceive, some of them in the midst of feasting gave way to 
drunkenness in the agape, and crossed over the line into the observance of the holy Feast be mused, 
befogged with drink. That we cannot quite understand. It was obtaining in Corinth and it brought forth 
the apostle’s sharp reminder. He said to them, Get away home for your social engagements. He divided 
between the two. "What? have you not houses to eat and to drink in? or despise ye the of God," 
disesteeming its value, treating it disrespectfully. 1 cannot praise you for this. "1 praise you not." 

We have not the same form of manifestation, but we are in danger of the same spirit within the ecclesia, 
within the assembly, which differentiates and divides and separates. Until we have this party and that sect, 
and the sense of koinonia in all its rich beauty, the real spirit is lost. 


Then comes that which needs practically no exposition. Paul would correct the failure of observance by 
presenting the truth concerning the eating of the Supper of the Lord. That is what he now proceeded to do. 



"I received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you." It is very definitely a past tense, both with 
regard to his authority, "I received of the Lord," and with regard to the fact that he had instructed them, "1 
delivered unto you.” Take it in the reverse order. "I delivered unto you." The reference is to the past, that 
he had instructed them on all these subjects. But notice carefully here what Paul claimed, "I received of 
the Lord." There is only one honest way of interpreting that. Paul claimed he had it from the Lord 
himself, a direct revelation concerning that memorable occasion when this holy Feast was instituted. 1 
received it from the Lord. Go on to the fifteenth chapter, verse 3, in which he says, "For I delivered unto 
you first of all that which also I received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures." 
There is another reference to the fact he had given them instructions. He had delivered to them things that 
he had received. 

Undoubtedly this is an instance in which he claimed direct authority resulting from direct revelation. How 
constantly Paul had to defend, not himself, but his apostleship. One’s mind goes to his letter to the 
Galatians in which he said, "For I make known to you, brethren, as touching the Gospel which was 
preached by me, that it is not after man. For neither did I receive it from man, nor was I taught it, but it 
came to me through revelation of Jesus Christ." We do not know exactly when or where the revelation 
came, but we remember those wonderful years when he went to Damascus, and on to Jerusalem. Do not 
forget between two verses in the Acts, two years have to be put in when he went away to Arabia, and who 
shall say what illumination he had then, and how far he was instructed, directly and personally? Then he 
went down to Tarsus, and he was there years before Barnabas found him. It was a long period in which it 
was possible he received things from the Lord. That was his authority. 

He reminded them of the things he had declared to them. Paul was concerned about their habit of 
observing the Holy Supper. The Agape and the Eucharist were merged, and the observance of the first 
had invaded the second, and desecrated it, so that they had despised the Church of God by the way in 
which they had observed it. 

Then come the words with which we are sacredly familiar. What had the Lord delivered to him? This: 

"How that the Lord Jesus in the night in which he was betrayed took bread; and when he had given thanks 
he brake it, and said, This is my body which is for you; this do in remembrance of me. In like manner also 
the cup, after supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant, the new testament in my blood; this do, as oft 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the 
Lord’s death till he come." 

No comment on that is needed. It is a wonderful picture of that dark night. If any emphasis is needed upon 
the suggestion of the overwhelming darkness of the night in which he was betrayed, when all the forces of 
hell were gathered to destroy him, he gave thanks. Oh, matchless wonder! 

He told them to take that bread and eat, and to take the cup and drink it in remembrance of him, and he 
told them distinctly that as they did so they proclaimed his death, heralded it until he should come. 

"Thus that dark betrayal night 
With the last advent we unite 
By one long chain of loving rite, 

Until he come.” 

The apostle has lifted the Holy Supper into its true place, and shown its sublimity and simplicity, the 
sacred rite of the night, and the shining of the light as Jesus gave thanks, and made them participants in 
his body and blood and his showing forth. Paul was correcting the false by a statement of the true, and 
how sublime it is! 

In the last versesf 28-34) Paul insisted upon the need for preparation. Take that preparation on which he 
insists, and ask if after such there could have been such as characterized their agape and Eucharist at that 
time. "Let a man prove himself," that is, examine and test himself to approve. Do not come to the Table 



unless you have passed through that experience, and when you come, do not forget the qualification. We 
must come — discerning the Body, not only the broken human frame, but the mystic body of his Church. 
Paul will say more of this in the chapters to come. Discern the Body for a correct estimate of it. 

The reason for their failure is that many are weak, that is strengthless, many are sickly, or infirm, and 
many are asleep, that is dead. Because of their failure to come to the feast with due preparation, and 
observe it in its true way, these calamities of weakness and sickness and death have fallen upon them. 

Then he urged the need for self-judgment, that is, deciding, condemning, and never resting until the 
judgment can be the acquittal of conscience. Such is the idea of the word. 

So he comes to the final word to these Corinthians. When they come together for fellowshipping, they are 
to wait for one another. Let there be decency and order in that matter: and if it is the matter of a social 
gathering merely, the home is the best place for it, not the place of assembly. 

Then comes the final sentence in verse 34, "And the rest will I set in order whensoever 1 come." We have 
seen the divisions, the appalling and solemn revelation of fearful possibility of evil things within the 
church, divisions, derelictions from morality, discussions and difficulties, all the things that have harmed 
and hurt them. Evidently there were other things, too, needing attention, and Paul said in effect, 1 am not 
going to write about the others. 1 will deal with them when 1 come. That leads us to the second division of 
the letter. 

1 Corinthians 12:1 

ICo 12:1-3 

Having dismissed the first part of his letter in the words, "The rest will I set in order whensoever I come," 
the apostle now turned to another matter and method. He realized that there were other things in Corinth 
that were not as they ought to be, other phases of disorder that were affecting the life and testimony of the 
church in Corinth; but he had dealt with the things of supreme importance, those things concerning which 
he had obtained information, and those concerning which they had written to him. 

The "whensoever" is striking. He had no definite plan, he did not know when he could see them, but he 
intended to do so, and then he would deal with the other matters. Keeping that statement in close 
connection with our present paragraph, we discover he began to deal with another matter. There was 
something else to say, another matter to be dealt with, to what had gone before, and yet to be held in 
separation. 

The first part of his letter was wholly corrective. From this point to the end, it is wholly constructive. The 
corrective section was intended to deal with the disorderliness caused by the carnalities of the church, 
which were preventing the fulfilment of her function, that of fellowship with the Lord Jesus Christ. That 
was her function in the city. They had broken down, the reason being that of their carnality. When he 
came to them, he could not speak to them as unto spiritual but as unto carnal. They were dominated by the 
carnal side of their nature, living in a city given over to the material; and later, Paul again said, "Ye are 
yet carnal," accounting for all these things of disorder, declension, and difficulty that had been marring 
their testimony and preventing the fulfilment of their function. 

"Now!" he said, "concerning the spiritualities." Having dealt with the things producing weakness in the 
church, he now turned to deal with the things of the church’s true strength, the corrective of weakness, 
followed by the constructive of strength. So the great letter naturally falls into two parts. Let us consider 
this new beginning and survey the whole section, returning to what is the fundamental fact, declared in 
the three opening verses of the twelfth chapter. 


Paul began here, "Now concerning." Concerning what? In the Revisions, it reads, "Now concerning 
spiritual gifts." We are at once arrested by the fact that the word "gifts" is printed in italics. Every student 



of literature knows that a word printed in italics here does not give emphasis to the word, which such 
italics often mean in other books. It means that the word is not in the Greek, but has been supplied by the 
translators to give sense. Very often it does that. It certainly has its use, but here I think the word "gifts" is 
most misleading. Take this as the ordinary commonplace English reader would, it is interesting to find, 
consulting varied translations of this verse that sixteen of them have rendered the Greek phrase in that 
form, "Now spiritual gifts." The translation committees, all scholars, and these individual men have all 
rendered it "spiritual gifts." That however not satisfy me, and I am bold enough to say I believe they are 
all wrong. Translators are commentators. They go in flocks. They follow one another like and we can 
often quote the divine passage about them, "All we like sheep have astray." This is not a vital matter, but 
it is important. 

What is this word? It is one word in the Greek, pneumatikon, translated sixteen times "spiritual gifts." Dr. 
Scofield translates it "spiritual gifts," and then at the foot puts a note, and says, "Spiritual gifts" is wrong. 

I found one translation only in another way. That was Young’s translation of the New Testament. He 
renders this, "Now concerning spiritual things." He has added a word, things, instead of gifts. This 
difference is important. 

The word so translated by these sixteen different translators occurs twenty-six times in the New 
Testament. Three times only the word gift is put by the side of it. Paul was writing to the Romans, ,'Ro i-.ii ; 
and he said, "For 1 long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift." Here the translators 
have not italicized the word gift. It is the same word, some spiritual thing, some spiritual matter. Turn on 
from this passage (iCo 12.1} and we find it again in ICo 14:1. "Follow after love; yet desire earnestly 
spiritual gifts." Those are the only three occasions where the translators have put the word "gift" in, and in 
every case it is misleading, and better omitted. 

What, then, is this word? Fiterally translated: the Greek word simply means spirituals. We do not employ 
that plural in English, and probably that is why this word gift or gifts has been supplied, in order to 
explain the word. But we do use another, which is its exact equivalent, spiritualities, which I should use 
here. Paul says, "Now concerning the spiritualities." The word indicates that which is ethereal rather than 
gross, that which is of the spirit rather than that of the physical that is, spiritualities. Here the word is 
preceded in the Greek by the definite article, ton. So it is not "concerning spiritualities," but "Now 
concerning the spiritualities." 

These translators may have felt everything he had to write about to the end is a gift. If that is what they 
meant, then they were right to put in this word. But the fact of the matter is that the subject of gifts is dealt 
with later, one of the spiritualities. Now Paul was summarizing on everything he had to say. Cursed with 
carnalities, the church needed a return to spiritualities, the things of the spirit, as against the things of the 
flesh, So this opening sentence is a remarkable one, "Now concerning the spiritualities." 

In order that we may have clear thinking, let us survey the whole section. From chapter xii to xv, 57, he is 
dealing with spiritualities. There is another chapter (xvi), an illustrative passage, Taking the whole of this 
section, what are the things with which Paul deals which he named at the first, the spiritualities? There are 
three main matters that he dwelt upon; first of all the unifying Spirit of God (xii). At the conclusion of 
that chapter he says, "Desire earnestly the greater gifts. And a still more excellent way show I unto you." 
He now showed them the spirituality and unfailing law of love, described and applied (xiii, xiv). Then he 
set all the Church’s life and service in the light of the larger life, the resurrection, tico 15.1-57 } So we may 
summarize for puiposes of study by saying the spiritualities with which the apostle is dealing are the 
unifying Spirit, secondly, the unfailing law of love; finally, the ultimate triumph, that is, of resurrection. 

Verse 58 says, "Wherefore, my loved brethren, be ye steadfast, moveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Ford, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Ford." That ends the section 
dealing with the spiritualities. 


The things Paul had to set in order and correct were, first, divisions; secondly, derelictions from the 
pathway of duty and morality; and, thirdly, difficulties arising in the mind of the church. Divisions are 



made impossible by the unifying Spirit. The unfailing law of love makes derelictions impossible. 
Difficulties are all solved in the light of the ultimate life and the resurrection. So the spiritualities 
absolutely correct the carnalities. 

Once more read the culminating words in this section, and then go back to the fundamental declaration of 
the whole epistle and put the two together. "God is faithful, through whom ye were called into the 
fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord." The fundamental affirmation is in that first 
chapter, and the final appeal leans back on that affirmation. Put into fellowship with Christ, be steadfast 
unmoveable, always abounding in that work. In order that they may be thus steadfast, they have to correct 
the carnalities, and live in the power of the spiritualities. So we see the sweep of the letter. 

Look now at the first three verses of the twelfth chapter. Notice how Paul insisted upon the importance of 
knowledge. It is not the only place where Paul says this. "Now concerning the spiritualities, brethren, I 
would not have you ignorant," I would not have you not knowing, agnostic. That is the Greek word. 
Agnostic means exactly the same thing as ignoramus. Paul did not want them to be ignorant, 
unintelligent, uninformed. 

Then he asked them to take a backward look, and all this to lead up to the culminating statement, "Ye 
know that when ye were Gentiles ye were led away unto those dumb idols, howsoever ye might be led." 
You have that experience. Go back and look at it. Mark the satirical dismissal, "those dumb idols," 
literally those voiceless gods, idols, images, shapes; those things you put into the place of God. "Mouths 
have they, but they speak not." We remember the psalmist’s description. Look back, and remember them, 
"dumb idols." You were led away in your devotion to those dumb idols, "howsoever ye might be led." 
Paul did not go into that, he did not describe their life. He looked at the whole of that, in order to say this. 

It is as though Paul said, I want you to know the basic fact of all your life and all the life of the church. He 
was writing to the church. "Wherefore I give you to understand, that no man speaking in the spirit of God 
saith, Jesus is anathema," and then, finally, "And no man can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.” 
Whatever follows in this section leans back upon that statement. He was emphasizing the central verity of 
the entity, which he called the Church of God, and the central verity is the absolute Lordship of Christ. 

Notice what the apostle says here. That central verity can only be apprehended, appreciated, as the result 
of the ministry of the Holy Spirit. It is the Spirit, and the Spirit only who is able to interpret the deep 
conviction of the Lordship of Christ to the human soul. It is the Spirit and the Spirit only. Who can so 
interpret that fact as to bring the human soul into the position of agreeing. It is quite an easy thing to say, 
he is my Lord; but is it true? He himself in the days of his flesh said, "Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by thy name, and by thy name cast out demons, and by thy name do 
many mighty works? And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you." We can take his name, and 
affirm the fact that he is Lord, and sing with great lustiness. 

"All hail the power of Jesus name, 

Let angels prostrate fall." 

No, it is the conviction of the soul to which allegiance is given in all life that he is Lord , that he is Lord 
alone. That can come only by the interpretation of the Holy Spirit, but that is fundamental. 

Paul went on from that point to show there are diversities of gifts; but that is the central fact of the 
Church’s life, the Lordship of Christ. There are so many things there growing out of it. Have we a 
Gospel? Are we preaching it? What is the great central verity? 

The Cross? Oh no, the Lord, the sovereignty of Christ, rooted for human redemption in the Cross, but it is 
the sovereign Lord. Know ye not "that God hath made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye 
crucified" — that is the central verity of the Church. 



This is a whole section of the revelation of the wonder and glory of the Church. We may summarize now 
by saying that the Church consists of those gathered around the Lordship of Christ, interpreted by the 
Holy Spirit. The Spirit alone gives the interpretation of the essential Lordship of Christ, and the essential 
Lordship of his Being. He is very God; and also the active Lordship of Christ, the Lordship of his 
redemption. It is the Spirit of God in the soul of a man who brings that conviction, that commands the 
soul’s obedience and allegiance. 

So turning to the spiritualities, the apostle has laid down first of all in these brief and yet pregnant 
sentences what is the central verity of the Church’s life, the Lordship of Christ, as interpreted by the Holy 
Spirit. 

1 Corinthians 12:4 

ICo 12:4-7 

In dealing with the spiritualities in this constructive section of his letter, the apostle’s first subject is that 
of the unity of the Christian Church. In many senses it is the most remarkable chapter in the New 
Testament in its presentation of the Church. The stewardship of the mystery of the Church was committed 
to Paul. He was the great interpreter. All his writings have that stamp upon them, he has much to say 
about the Church, but in this chapter in condensed form is a remarkable account of the Church of God. 

Having stated the fundamental fact in the first three verses, that of the Lordship of Jesus, and the Spirit’s 
revelation of that Lordship, he now corrects the divisions of the Church by the vision of the unity of the 
Church. We do not always realize that Lordship or we remit it to the background of our thinking. The 
authority, the Lordship, the mastery of Jesus Christ is the central and fundamental thing. The whole fact 
of the Church is there. "Whom say ye that I am!" We remember that, and the ultimate answer, "Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God." That was the great Petrine confession, the fact of the nature and 
office of the Lord as the Son of God, and the full and final authority, that is central to the life of the 
Church. 

The Lordship of Christ is interpreted only in one way, by the Holy Spirit. It is quite possible to speak of 
Jesus as Lord, but not in the full sense of the term as it is interpreted by the Spirit. 

The Spirit of God interprets the Lordship of Christ in two ways, first of all, in his Person, in his Being, the 
Son of God, God the Son: secondly, in his redeeming work, and that the Spirit is always doing. We do not 
see the fact of his personality if we speak of Jesus merely as a human being, greatest of all, facile 
princeps, as Renan says, among the sons of men. But that is not all. He is God manifest in flesh. That is 
the rock basis of his Lordship, and his redeeming work gives him through the crown of thorns the crown 
of the eternal glory. These things are central to the life of the Church. 

Paul then proceeded from that point to a survey of the Church. The rest of this chapter is a condensed and 
remarkable and complete statement about the Church. First, there is a great summary of truth concerning 
the Church (4-7). In that summary Paul speaks of gifts, ministrations, workings. Then (8-11) he speaks of 
the gifts more particularly, and (12-27) of the ministrations, and (28-31) of the workings. This chapter is a 
most systematic and artistic piece of work, for nothing is more wonderful than to see the clear, shaip, full 
system of revelation. There is nothing that needs to be said about the Church that is not said in this 
chapter, so long as the Church is considered, as we saw at the beginning, in fellowship and co-operation 
with Christ in the world by the appointment of God himself. 

Look now at the summary. Notice the words that recur, "diversities," "diversities,” "diversities," "the 
same," "the same," "the same." Notice the unifying mystery of the Deity, the Spirit, the Son, and the 
Father, That is the complete summary of truth concerning the Church. There is much more to say about 
that, but that is where we must stall. 



That word "diversities" arrests our attention, "diversities of gifts," "diversities of ministrations," 
"diversities of working." I am not suggesting that the word "diversities" is inaccurate, but we may miss 
something. The word is not differences, or distinctions, but diaereses. That is the Greek word which Paul 
used. Our word diaeresis is a transliteration rather than a translation of Paul’s word. That is an interesting 
word, suggesting a separation between that which is always joined together. That is a glorious paradox, 
yet that is what it is. There are certain words in the English language, for instance, "naive." The ordinary 
English reader would pronounce it nave, but the two little dots over the i means that it must be 
pronounced as two syllables, though closely joined. There are diversities, diaereses in the Church of God. 
Oh, yes, there are differences, using that word if you like, distinctions if you please, diversities certainly. 
Those words are not inaccurate, only remember it is differences with a difference from our ordinary 
meaning, when we read "diversities," separation of one part from another that are always together. 

In this company of Christian people surrounding the Lordship of Christ, to whom that fact is the pre¬ 
eminent fact in all their life and service, in that whole entity, that whole company, there are diaereses of 
gifts, of ministrations, of workings, miraculous powers to be quite literal; powers is the word used there. 
Then in the Church we have these differences. 

Gifts, what are they? Capacities for service, gifts. They are all gifts. 1 will put this as roughly and bluntly 
as I can. Personally, I am nothing in myself, and no use to God or man for the service of the Kingdom of 
God. If he in his infinite grace has allowed me to serve for half a century and more, my qualification has 
been in the gift or the gifts he has bestowed. Gifts are capacities for service. 

Ministrations. It is a great word. What does it mean? It means government, administration, and it refers to 
opportunities for service. Gifts are capacities for service. Ministrations show the opportunities for service. 

Workings are powers, equipment for service. Paul is looking at the whole Church, and is summarizing. 
There are diaereses of gifts, of ministrations, of workings, but the same Spirit, Lord, God. What a 
tremendous, significant, majestic, and awe-inspiring vision of the Church that gives to us; gifts, capacities 
for service; ministrations, opportunities for service; workings, powers for service; and the unity, the 
Spirit, the Lord, the Lather God himself. We must not divide those three into separate Personalities. It is 
one God he is showing us here. He is bestowing gifts through the Spirit, arranging the manner of service 
through his Son, the one Lord; but he himself is the great power, the great dynamic, enabling those who 
have received the gifts to exercise them to his Glory. 

Paul ends that by showing the consciousness of this in the Church. "To each one is given the 
manifestation of the Spirit to profit withal." Whether it be the gifts bestowed, or the ministrations under 
which we exercise the gifts or the powers in which we are enabled so to do, there is a measure for each 
individual, for "each one." That does not mean to say each one may have the same gift. Indeed, it means 
quite the opposite; but it does mean the gift comes to the individual, and the gift is bestowed upon the 
individual, not for the perfecting of his own life, but to profit "withal"; the great fellowship is there seen. 
Whatever gift is bestowed upon me, upon you, it is bestowed upon us personally and individually in order 
that in its use we may profit withal. 

1 Corinthians 12:8 

ICo 12:8-31. 

Still dealing with the unity of the Church (verses 8-31), the realization of her unity is considered. Gifts of 
the Spirit are capacities for service. "To one is given and to another to another to another." Those words 
recur nine times. Paul now names some of the gifts. This list is not exhaustive. He has not professed to 
name all the gifts. Turn to other references in his writings, and it will be found there are other gifts not 
included here. This is an illustrative list of gifts bestowed upon the Church by the one Spirit. Glance at 
them. 



First of all, "the word of wisdom.” That is a gift, and that means direct insight into truth, a gift bestowed. 
Secondly, "the word of knowledge," and that means not so much direct insight into truth as that which 
results from investigation, a gift bestowed. All Christians do not have either of those gifts. They are 
bestowed within the body, and for the good of the Body. 

Third, "faith." That stands at the back of the first two. It is the vision of the invisible. Faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. By faith there was one who endured as 
seeing him who is invisible. Direct insight into truth; knowledge as the result of investigation; and that 
great gift of faith which is the vision of the invisible, without which there can be no direct insight into 
truth, and there can be no investigation of truth; but it is a separate gift, and there are those who receive it, 
and there are those who do not receive it. 

Then "gifts of healing." That literally means making sick people well, a definite gift. Do not wonder why 
we have not that gift now. The answer is the Lord has not bestowed it now. In the course of my life, have 
known one or two persons who most certainly had bestowed on them the gift of positive healing. They 
would lay their hands upon the sick and they were restored. I am not saying they said to the sick. If you 
can believe, you can be healed. That is not the gift of healing at all. The gift of healing is supernatural. I 
believe there are those in our own country today who have it, but it is not bestowed upon the rank and 
file. It is one of the gifts within the Body, making people well. 

Then "working of miracles," and the word is powers. Supernatural things, a gift enabling those who 
receive it to do things that are entirely supernatural. Yes, they were bestowed. They still may be. 

"The gift of prophecy," that is, ability to make the will of God directly known. Prophecy does not mean 
foretelling, except as an element within it. It is forth-telling of truth, and there are those who have the gift 
of prophecy. 

"Discerning of spirits," a most important gift, power to distinguish between the false and the true a 
distinct gift. There are those who still possess it. There are those who do not. Then these, "kinds of 
tongues," ecstatic utterances always. Wherever we read of "tongues" in the New Testament! it is ecstatic 
utterances, not for preaching, but for praise. On the day of Pentecost they all spake with other tongues, but 
that gift was not the gift of preaching, but for worship, for praise, for ecstatic utterance. The crowds were 
arrested because they heard in their own language, "the wonderful works of God." That was the peculiar 
gift. I am not going to say it is never bestowed today. It was common in the early days of the Church that 
gift of worship in tongues, which were ecstatic utterances. 

Notice, closely connected with that, "interpretation of tongues." There were some with the gift of ecstatic 
utterance, not understood by the ordinary man and woman. Then there was someone with a gift to explain 
these very tongues. This is not an exhaustive list. There are others. Study them, and it will be found that 
some gifts are not now bestowed upon the Christian Church. But notice how this all ends, "But all these 
worketh the one and the same Spirit, dividing to each one severally even as he will." We have no right to 
say we want such and such a gift. "As he will." If he bestows, let us recognize and use the gift. If he 
withhold, and does not bestow any particular gift, it is still within his own will, and according to his 
infinite wisdom. We have not exhausted that, but we have glanced at these illustrations Paul gives of nine 
gifts. These are bestowed within the entity and company of the Church. Differentiation will be found all 
the way through. Another and another. Cannot we arrange for this? Never. "Severally even as He will." 
That is the great word. There are these diversities of gifts, these diaereses and there is always an intimate 
relationship of one gift with another. You have one, and I have another, and someone else a third, a 
fourth, a fifth; and they are all intimately related. They are separated, but related; and the unifying 
principle, if principle is the right word (I would rather say the unifying personality), is the Personality of 
the Holy Spirit who bestows gifts as he will. 

Here the Church is being built, as we shall see more particularly as we go on, as a great organism, not an 
organization I am not saying anything against organization, but I am quite certain we have been more 
anxious about organization than the organic oneness and wholeness and entity of the Church. Here the 



Church is seen as an organism. The gifts are diversified. They are never in conflict with one another, and 
they are all contributing to the fulfilment of function, not of the individual but of the Church. So you 
exercise your gift and exercise mine, and as we exercise ours under the power of the Spirit, and under the 
administration of the Lord, then the Church is fulfilling its function as the great organism in the life of the 
world, and for the glory of God, based upon the bedrock of the absolute Lordship of Christ Jesus. 

We have considered the gifts of the Spirit. Now we turn to the ministrations of the Lord. "There are 
diversities of ministrations," but it is "the same Lord." Ministrations, administration, direction, control for 
service of the gifts bestowed, as to the use to be made of them. All that is under the administration of the 
one Lord. First of all, consider the figure which the apostle employed here (12, 13). Then notice the 
diversities to which he referred (14-24). Then in verses 25-27 Paul showed the unification of these 
diversities in the figure employed. 

We begin, then, with the figure. It is an old story, but I wonder how far we have taken time to think in the 
realm of the figure, A figure is valuable only as it conveys a thought of a fact too fine to be apprehended 
apart from the use of the figure. The figure is valuable in proportion as it really helps in understanding of 
the tremendous fact. Let us keep those two things in mind. Here Paul took the figure of the body. For the 
moment forget all the spiritual content and intent of the passage, and the mind upon the figure 
employed — the body. Paul has used that figure in other letters, when writing to the Romans, the 
Ephesians, and the Colossians, the Church as the body of Christ. But here in this chapter Paul specialized, 
took time to look carefully at the figure. Notice the 12th verse. "For as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of the body, being many, are one body; so also is Christ." Missing out the 
remaining verses of the section for the moment, go to verse 27. "Now ye are the body of Christ, and 
severally members thereof." Those are the boundaries of this particular section. It opens and closes with 
references to the body as the figure of the truth upon which he was insisting. 

Consider this marvellous figure of the body. I wonder how long it is since we sat down and thought about 
our body, what a marvellous thing it is. The word here all through this passage for the body is soma, the 
body as a sound whole. Between these verses and Paul used the word "body" sixteen times, in the whole 
paragraph eighteen times in all, There are those who think Paul suffered all through the years from some 
physical infirmity, and I think he did; but here he was looking at an ideal body, and he was conscious of 
the wonder and marvel of it. Think of the combination in it of the apparently cheap and actually sublime. 
Many years ago, when in Chicago, a scientist, Dr. Craig by name, a fine man, and a definite and devout 
Christian, was lecturing on the human body before the Medical Association of Chicago. He was showing 
that other things have to be taken into account when considering the body, that it could not be accounted 
for on the level of the material alone. He said: 

"Consider the average 150 pound body of a man from its chemical aspect. It contains lime enough to 
whitewash a fair-sized chicken coop, sugar enough to fill a small shaker, iron enough to make a tenpenny 
nail, plus water. The total value of these ingredients is ninety-eight cents, or about sixty cents per 
hundredweight on the hoof!" 

Roughly, in our country, about five shillings! What do you think about that? That is all we are worth by 
chemical analysis. Take the lime and the sugar, the iron, and take the water from the tap, and all we are 
worth is about five shillings in our money, and that is the body! 

But everyone knows that is not all the truth about the body. Go back once more to the book of Psalms, 
and we may quote very familiar words: 

"1 will give thanks unto thee; for 1 

am fearfully and wonderfully made; 

Wonderful are thy works; 

And that my soul knoweth right well. 

My frame was not hidden from thee, 

When I was made in secret, 



And curiously wrought in the lowest 
parts of the earth. 

Thine eyes did see mine unperfect substance, 

And in thy book were all my members written, 

Which day by day were fashioned. 

When as yet there was none of them." 

My frame, this mixture of lime and sugar and iron and water, was not hidden from thee. I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made. We may talk about the lime, and the sugar, more of it in some than in others, and 
more iron in some of us than in others, and water; but we have not told the story of the body. Behind the 
fact of the physical there is a mysterious essence, fearfully and wonderfully made, curiously wrought in 
the lowest parts of the earth. All the members were known to one mind and one Master before they came 
into existence. That is the figure Paul used, the figure of the body. Its material substance is almost 
worthless, and yet it is the very stuff needed to make the most marvellous organism known. As the body, 
so is Christ. What a humbling statement, and yet what an ennobling conception! What are we worth? 
Nothing at all, save as we are wrought into the mystery of his life and of his body. 

Paul says in one we were baptized, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free, into Christ himself. 
The worthless material is taken up and wrought into the mystery of Christ himself by the very life of 
Christ, constituting his body, that is, the Church. 

Having stated the figure, Paul went on to speak of the diversities. "For the body is not one member, but 
many." Keep that in mind, and then glance on to verse 20, "But now they are many members, but one 
body." It is the same principle stated from two different angles. Paul has brought out two tremendous 
facts. He is writing to the Corinthian church, and the whole Church, and his subject is that of the unity of 
the Church. As is the body, so is Christ. This paragraph does not need much interpretation. Keep the 
background of the Corinthian divisions in mind, and the tendency there is to have divisions in the 
Christian Church today. He is showing here first of all that there is to be no self-depreciation. That is what 
he means about the foot that says to the hand, it is not of the body, that it is so unworthy, that if it were 
the hand, it might belong to the body, and then the ear and the eye. He takes certain parts of the body, 
referring to certain functions of the body. Because the ear shall say, 1 am not the eye, I lack its brilliance, I 
am not of the body. That is self-depreciation, and Paul says there must not be self-depreciation. 

That is not the contradiction of the great Christian principle that we are to deny ourselves. Our Lord’s 
teaching was that if we deny ourselves we shall find ourselves. Do not forget that. He that loseth his life 
shall find it. his own personality; and whereas there must be under the Lordship of Christ the 
consciousness of self-stricken to the death, smitten until it is out of sight, we have no right to go round 
saying. If I were only Mr. So and So I could do something in the Christian Church. If only I had that 
position; if only I had his brilliance, his position. Paul said nothing of that kind is to happen. The weakest 
and the apparently lowest of the body is equally important in the functioning of the whole body. There is 
to be no self-depreciation. 

Then he went on, at verse 20, "Many members, but one body." The eye cannot say to the hand, I have no 
need of you; and mark this, neither the head to the feet, I have no need of you. If in the first movement he 
showed that in the body there was to be no self-depreciation, now he is showing there is to be no 
depreciation of others. No member of the body can say to another member of the body, I have no need of 
you. In order to the functioning of the body in its entirety, in order to the fulfilment of its purpose, and for 
the living of its life, the eye and the hand, the head and the foot are absolutely necessary. 

At once there comes before us the picture of the body, co-operating and acting under the mastery of the 
head; and there is no member in your own body that has any right to say, 1 am not important, I do not 
count; and there is not one that can say he or she is of no account. You and I are dependent upon every 
member in the body, in the functioning of that great Body of Christ. 



Then how wonderful is Paul’s statement when he says, "God hath tempered the body together," and he 
has set the members. Our Lord said to his disciples at the very end, you have not chosen me. but I have 
chosen you and appointed you that you should bear much fruit, The word rendered "appointed" in that 
passage is the same word rendered in the 28th verse, "set." The Authorized Version renders it "ordained.” 
Both words have missed the force of the meaning. I have set you. It is not ordination or appointment. 

"God hath set some in the Church," "God hath tempered the body together,” and has set the members as it 
pleased him. 

So with regard to this body of mine, taking the chemical analysis I have referred to, and holding it in the 
light of the Divine revelation, we see how this body, fearfully and wonderfully made, a part of the Divine 
work, a result of the Divine work; and then lifting the figure, notice that God has tempered the body 
together as it pleased him. That which is set in the body is set in the interest of the whole body. "If eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light." The eve is the servant of the whole body, and so with all the 
members. God has not only set the members in the body, he has tempered them altogether, so that they 
co-operate one with another. 

And the final fact is that of unification, that there may be no schism in the body. How important that is 
with regard to our own bodies. How much more important when we are thinking in the realm of the 
spiritual Body of Christ! Himself the Head, his own people the members of his Body, and with the utmost 
reverence, almost with trembling, notice Paul says the Head cannot say to the feet, I have no need of you. 
Even in that mystic body Christ needs the weakest, those who from our stupid human standard may be 
looked upon as weakest and unimportant. Each is important to him, and as vital to the interests of the 
accomplishment of his purpose in his mystical Body in the world as any part of the body. 

What a marvellous picture this is! To use again the expression, the Church is looked upon here as an 
organism, rather than an organization. That is not to undervalue organization. It has its place. But 
organization should be the preparing of means through which the organism can operate peculiarly. 

Is there anything in the realm of Nature as an organism more wonderful than the human body? I think not. 
A tree is an organism, but it can never be compared to for wonder with the human body. Paul has taken 
the ultimate and most perfect organism in all the natural world and has made it the illustration of the unity 
of the Body of Christ. The great lesson to be learned is that there is to be no self-depreciation; and, 
secondly, no depreciation of others, and then there will be no split, rent, schism. So there is a common 
experience. If one suffers, all suffer. If one rejoices, all rejoice; Christ the Head, the Body his members. 

The Church is viewed as the Body of the Lord, the Spirit creating the capacity, the Lord directing the 
activity, God supplying the power. All that in view of the true functioning of the Church. God is faithful 
through whom we have been put into fellowship, oneness in life and service, with his Son Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 

"There are diversities of ministrations, and the same Lord." And now, "There are diversities or diaereses 
of workings, but the same God." "God hath set some in the Church," apostles, prophets, teachers, 
miracles, gifts of healing, helps, governments, kinds of tongues. These diversities of workings, equipment 
for service, different kinds of equipment, different forms of energy are manifested in the Church of God. 

We start with the declaration of the apostle that all these things are under the government of God. "God 
hath set." A great word, occurring earlier in the eighteenth verse. " God hath set," not merely he has 
ordained, not merely he has appointed, but he has put the gift where it is, tithemi, that is what the word 
means. God has placed these gifts in the Church. There are apostles and prophets, and so on. God has put 
them. The Divine wisdom is found in the bestowment of gifts. 

Then Paul illustrated the diversities of these energies for service. Again we have not an exhaustive list of 
gifts bestowed here. Some gifts are not mentioned at all. These are illustrations. Take them, however, as 
Paul names them here. He says, "First, apostles." There are different opinions about this. Some read the 
word "first" as indicating rank, those who take first rank in the Church, and that secondly comes the rank 



of the prophet, and thirdly, the teachers. 1 do not so understand the value of the words "first, secondly, 
thirdly," there. I think it marks an historic sequence in the history of the Church in the world. First came 
the apostles then secondly, prophets, and thirdly, teachers. The work of the apostle was supremely that of 
setting out the truth. The work of the prophet was that of proclaiming the truth to the outside world; and 
the work of the teacher came next historically, that of instructing those who had heard the proclamation of 
the Word as entrusted to the prophets, that they might grow in faith. 

What does the word apostle mean? We are constantly told that apostle means one sent forth. While that is 
accurate, it is not adequate. That is not the first meaning of the word apostle. That is only a transliteration 
of the Greek word. It does mean that, but not first. The apostle is one first of all set apart, and therefore 
sent forth. Take the apostles as we know them in the ministry of our Lord and Saviour, they were first 
chosen by him and set apart; then they were sent out by him, but the setting apart preceded the sending 
out. Mark tells us remarkably that when Jesus chose the men, he chose them "that they might be with him, 
and that he might send them forth." Those were the first in the history of Christianity. 

Then came the prophets. The word means not one who foretells events, but one who forth-tells the will of 
God. The prophet goes with the message to the outside world. Note in this list the evangelist is not 
named. Evangelists have their place. This is not again a complete list. The prophets are here, and they go 
to forth-tell, second in the historic order. 

Then the teachers, the disfaskaloi, who instruct those who are disciples in the way of the Lord. They were 
separate gifts. 

Then came miracles, powers. These were bestowed, were given by God. Next the gifts of healing, which 
means gifts enabling, in the name of the Lord, to produce definite cure of disease. Take those two. It may 
be said. Why has the Church lost them? We must ask God. If it were necessary to bestow the gifts, he 
would do so. He bestows gifts as necessary. He sets them in the Church. Do not confuse the gift of 
healing with what men call faith healing. As a matter of fact, there is no such thing as faith healing. There 
have been, and 1 have known personally, those who had the gift of healing. The fact that gifts are not 
bestowed today is in the wisdom of God. He bestows as needful. 

Then "helps." That is a lovely word here in the list of gifts, the power which God bestows on some. The 
word "help" means that, helpers, those who give relief in any direction. A few weeks ago I conducted a 
funeral service for a man who had been here many years. He showed people to their pews. 1 was tempted 
to say that was all he did. I do not like to put it that way. He was a help, and I drew attention to the fact 
that the gift of being a helper in house of God is a gift, a Divinely bestowed gift, and it never ought to be 
exercised unless it is Divinely bestowed. I have seen people act as stewards who never ought to have done 
it. Let the stewards remember that it is a gift — "helps." 

Then "governments." The word means those who steer, those who pilot, those who direct. It is a gift, and 
all have not that. God has set the gifts. 

Then "kinds of tongues." That is a gift that seems not to be bestowed today, those ecstatic utterances that 
had no value unless there was someone to interpret. These were all gifts, illustrative. Paul was showing 
the different energies that are in the Church and that they were all in the Church by the will and act of 
God. 

Then he showed that they were distributed. "Are all apostles? are all prophets? are all teachers? are all 
workers of miracles? have all gifts of healings? do all speak with tongues? do all interpret?" He is 
showing at once that no one member possesses all the gifts, that they are distributed, and that by God 
himself. It is God who gave me the gift of the teacher. It is God who gave my friend the gift of the helper. 
It is God who has bestowed upon some in office here the gifts of directorship, different gifts, yet every 
gift to be exercised in the community, and to the perfect functioning of the whole Body. If a man have the 
gift of prophecy, it is in the interest of all the fellowship. That is the great doctrine of unity. Here God is 
seen as working. The whole section ends as Paul says, "Desire earnestly the best gifts." What are the best 



gifts? The answer will be found if we go on to chapter fourteen. The best gifts are those most calculated 
to help someone else. That all comes out in the fourteenth chapter in a very beautiful way. He now says, 
"Desire earnestly the best gifts; and a still more excellent way, the most excellent way show 1 unto you," 
the one law of life, mastering our attitude towards these gifts that God bestows. What is it? "Follow after 
love." He turns aside in chapter thirteen to show us what love is. Covet earnestly the best gifts as I show 
you the most excellent way. He turns aside, and there is nothing in all literature quite equal, from that 
standpoint, to that thirteenth chapter. When he has shown what love is as to its values, its virtues, and its 
victories, in the fourteenth chapter Paul says, "Follow after love." Let that be the law, the unfailing law, 
that governs the members in the Church of Christ. 

In this marvellous chapter we have seen the Church of God as an organism, for the fulfilment of 
purpose, its gifts bestowed by the Spirit, its ministrations under the Lordship of the Lord himself; and its 
energy, its workings the result of the Divine action. 

1 Corinthians 13:1 

ICo 13 

From the standpoint of literature this is one of the most remarkable passages that ever came from the pen 
of man. In the apostolic teaching, however, this whole chapter is a parenthesis, and of great importance 
and value in its relation to all his teaching. 

We saw the close connection between the last verse of chapter xii and first clause of chapter xiv. "Desire 
earnestly the greater gifts. And the most excellent way show I unto you ... Follow after love." The 
words, "after love" contain the declaration of what is the most excellent way. We therefore see that this 
chapter xiii is a parenthesis. Paul is showing them directly how to follow after love. Now he takes time 
here in this thirteenth chapter to show what love really is. 

The chapter is characterized by poetic beauty and scientific analysis. One is almost reluctant to deal with 
it by way of analysis. It almost irreverent to analyse it. Many will remember that classic little brochure on 
this chapter written by Henry Drummond, The Greatest Thing the World, a marvellous little book. 

Then comes this sense of difficulty. I have read the whole chapter over and over again myself alone. It is 
full of beauty, and yet marvellous in technique. One is almost reluctant to tear it to pieces, seeking to see 
it. I have often used an old figure of speech to deal with this subject of analyzing, that it is very much like 
the study of botany. I am thankful that in my youth 1 took a course in botany. I am no great botanist, but I 
remember the fascination of it all; but I had the feeling that when we hunted amid the bogs the butter wort 
nestling there, and got it up, we had to tear it to pieces to see its beauties, but we could never put it 
together again. To pick a flower is to kill it. To deal with this chapter from the stand-point of examination 
and analysis is like botanizing, only the one great comfort is, if I took a flower and pulled it to pieces, 
petal by petal, and peered into its hidden beauties, 1 could never put it together again; but if we analyse 
the chapter, the chapter will be there when we have finished, and we cannot do any real violence to it. So 
we will look at it in that way. 

There are three movements in this chapter on love. First, Paul shows the values of love in the first three 
verses. Then, for lack of a better term, he shows the virtues of love in verses 4 to 7, ending everything 
with the victories of love (8-13). That is a suggested tearing to pieces that we see the structure of the 
chapter. 

Look first at these verses concerning the values of love. He shows that love is the strength of service in 
verse I; then that love is the energy of equipment in verse 2; and that love is the dynamic of devotion in 
verse 3. His whole argument is to show the values of love. He does so by declaring that all these 
wonderful things he names are utterly valueless when love is absent. 



Look at these values. "If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels but have not love mark the satire 
of it, 1 am become sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal." One can hardly read that without giving an 
emphasis that reminds one of the roar of the tocsin, the clatter of the cymbal, the sound of brass. Paul 
says, If I speak with tongues of men and angels, what does it all amount to? Noise. That is all. I can make 
a noise if I am quite eloquent, but it is all noise, sounding brass or a clanging cymbal. But if there is no 
love behind my speech, then what am I am an instrument like brass or a cymbal, without personality; 
nothing, emptiness, void of power. Love is the power of speech, and if it is absent, though one have the 
eloquence of a man or of an angel, we are only making a noise. There is a fine satire in Paul’s word. It is 
more eloquent than the one I have used, That is what it comes to, we are a big noise! 

"If I have the gift of prophecy, and know all mysteries and all knowledge; and if I have all faith, so as to 
remove mountains, but have not love, I am nothing." The gift of prophecy, of forth-telling the things of 
God, mark it well; and the gift of knowledge, investigation that plumbs the mysteries, and I am able to do 
that; and more even, if I have faith that can remove mountains, and have not love, 1 am nothing. 

Once more. "If bestow all my goods to feed the poor," the uttermost of benevolence, the giving away of 
everything to feed the poor — a fine thing to do-if I do that, and if my conviction carries me so far that "I 
give my body to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth me nothing." One cannot add to that, or 
interpret that. All the things that seem to us to be so fine, the voice of eloquence, the gift of forth-telling 
the will of God, the ability to peer into the mysteries, and come to understand, even the ability to exercise 
faith so as to remove mountains, the activity that bestows everything in order to the feeding of the poor, 
and conviction that carries me so far as martyrdom — it is all nothing. It does not avail. The values of 
love! 

Consequently, from that negative paragraph we draw the positive conclusion. What is it? That when love 
is the motive, in every case, all this becomes a power, and of value. If love is the motive of speech; if love 
is the motive for the forth-telling of the will of God; if love is that which investigates the mysteries in 
order to understand; if love is the power in faith, if love lies behind the act of benevolence; if love carries 
me to the martyr’s death, then these things are of supreme value. But without it, they are noise, 
excitement, of no value at all. 

One must run on to the fourteenth chapter, linking that with what Paul said at the close of the twelfth. In 
the fourteenth chapter we see what love does, and how all these things become of value, of real dynamic 
energy and force in proportion as there is love. So much for this statement concerning values. 

We come next to the virtues of love, or we can change the word, and say Paul describes the fruitfulness of 
love. This is the central passage, and how wonderful it is! Notice that Paul here gives us a double seven. 
There are fourteen things he says here, but unquestionably there is a differentiation. Glance at them in this 
way. In the first seven we have a description of the effect of love upon the individual under the mastery of 
love. In the second seven the value of love is seen in its relationships. First, personal; then, relative. 

Let is bear in mind, as we glance over the ground, that the individual is always seen, and love is acting in 
the individual in relation to others; and when we look at the relative declarations, we see the outcome of 
love-mastered personality. 

What does love do in the individual? In every case we see the individual who is love-mastered acting 
towards other people. "Love suffereth long, and is kind." Do not hurry over that. That is the 
distinguishing quality of love, not merely that it "suffereth long," but is being kind. Love never says, The 
third time pays for all, which means that no one has borne this thing once, twice, and the third time is 
enough. Oh, no, love does not end with the third. Once Peter thought he had reached a great height when 
he had overreached that popular statement when he said, How often shall forgive my brother, until seven 
times? That was wonderful, seven times! The Lord laughed at him, and with tender satire he looked at 
Peter, and said, 1 do not say seven times, but 490 at least, seventy times seven. "Love suffereth long, and 
is kind." That is the overplusage which is the characteristic of love. 



There is a wonderful illustration in what Jacob said about one of his sons, 


"Joseph is a fruitful bough, 

A fruitful bough by a fountain; 

His branches run over the wall." 

Something for the man next door, something for the outsider, a great poetic declaration: "Love suffereth 
long, and is kind." 

What next? "Love envieth not." That is to say, the ear is never undervaluing itself because it is not the 
eye. The ear is rejoicing in the brilliance of the eye. It is not envying anything that someone else 
possesses. 

"Love vaunteth not itself." The whole emphasis there is on the word "itself." That is very wonderful. Love 
that talks of loving is not love. If anyone is constantly protesting to me they love me I begin to have 
doubts in my own mind. It does not boast about itself. It is a great quality, that, in love. 

Love "is not puffed up," That is the sweet reasonableness of love. It is not greedy. That is why it does not 
vaunt itself. The vaunting of itself is the direct outcome of pride. Love is not puffed up, it is not conceited. 

Then comes this, "doth not behave itself unseemly." That has been translated in many ways. The simple 
meaning is this: love is always polite. Love is courteous. It is not rough and brusque and brutal. It does 
not go about saying ugly things, and saying they call a spade a spade. Love does not do that kind of thing. 

Mark this, "seeketh not its own." Perhaps that is the profoundest word about the self-emptying capacity of 
love, "seeketh not its own." 

Notice the next, "is not provoked." The Authorized Version reads "is not easily provoked." The Revised 
has omitted the word "easily," for it is not there. That word has been an excuse for many a man getting 
into a bad temper. No, "is not provoked," is not exasperated. 

Those are all descriptions of what love does to the individual. All the way through it is the individual in 
his relationship to other people, hut it is the individual. 

Paul then turned and shows the relative effect of love. It is there in the first seven, but it is very patent in 
the last, "taketh not account of evil." To render that in a slightly different way, Love does not keep a 
ledger in which to enter up wrongs to be dealt with some day later on. That is what this means. Love does 
not enter them up, does not book them, "taketh no account of evil.” 

"Rejoiceth not in unrighteousness." That is the other side of the first. If you do not keep a ledger in which 
you enter up things of wrong, you rejoice not in unrighteousness. That is why you do not enter things up. 

"But rejoiceth with the truth." That is the reason of its inability to be glad in the presence of evil, but 
happy in the presence of God and truth. 

Then that wonderful little phrase, "beareth all things." Do not confuse it with another statement that 
comes later. "Beareth," the word here means that which excludes things. It is the idea of an umbrella that 
you put up and invite someone to shelter from the beating rain. It is the roof put over the head. Love acts 
as a roof over other people, shielding them from the storm as it sweeps. 

Then again, "believeth all things." That does not describe credulity at all. That is not the idea. But it is the 
absence of suspicion in the nature. What a great thing that is. Some people are always suspicious. Love- 
mastered people are never suspicious. 

"Hopeth all things." That is the optimism of love in spite of all appearances. We hope for the best. 



Then "endureth all things," that is, remains strong through all processes. So the double seven, and the 
virtues of love are revealed. 


Paul now comes to the victories of love, and everything is contained really in the first sentence, "Love 
never faileth." Love never fadeth, never withers. There is no such thing as the sere and yellow leaf in 
love. Love is eternally young, eternally fresh. "Love never faileth." 

Then he shows by comparison things that pass. Mark them, high things; they are not low things. 
Prophecies, tongues, knowledge. "Love never fail eth; but whether there he prophecies, they shall be done 
away whether there be tongues, they shall cease." It is good to remember that. Whether there be 
knowledge, it shall be done away, as the larger knowledge comes. The former and lesser knowledge is 
superseded. Paul is careful to show what he means. "For we know in part, and we prophesy in part; but 
when that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done away." 

Then he illustrated from the growth and development of personality, and that very beautifully, "When 1 
was a child I spake as a child.” "Now that 1 am become a man, 1 have put away childish things." Not 
childlike, but childish, which means quite another thing. We still watch the passing away of these high 
and wonderful things as they are superseded. "Now we see in a mirror, darkly; but then face to face; now 
I know in part, but then shall I know even as also I have been known.” 

Then the great climactic. "But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three." Oh, yes, they abide, they abide 
for all eternity, in all their greatness. Faith will never end, because the finite mind even in the glory that 
lies beyond will always have in front of it something of infinite meaning of the knowledge and glory to 
investigate. Oh, yes, in heaven we shall live by faith. And hope certainly, that will abide, always yet wider 
horizons flung out before our astonished vision. We cannot quite understand that now, but the fact 
remains. And love, the greatest of these is love, for never forget that love is at once the strength of faith 
and the inspiration of hope. So that while those things will abide, love will abide, and be for ever more 
pre-eminent. 

So let us close our study with the first verse of chapter fourteen in the light of this interpretation. In the 
light of what Paul has written concerning the values, the virtues, and the victories of love, "follow after 
love." That is a remarkable word, "follow after." It is not an easy-going word. It is a strenuous word. It 
shows the necessity for dedication, consecration, effort, persistent vigil. "Follow after love." No, it is not 
easy. 1 remind you that the verb Paul used there is found in other of his writings. When he wrote the great 
autobiographical chapter in his letter to the Philippians, he used the word three times over, when he spoke 
of what he was, in dealing with the Church of God, "persecuting the Church." It is the same verb. Farther 
down in that same chapter he says, "I press on." The Authorized Version gave it, "follow after." It is the 
same verb. Until he comes to the 14th verse, when he says, "I press" toward the prize. "Persecuting,” 
"press on." "press." Yes, but the inner meaning of the word is passionate devotion. Paul said, Before Jesus 
apprehended me on the Damascene road I persecuted the Church; now I persecute toward the prize. It is 
the same verb, "follow after." Bring all your consecrated powers to the business of attaining to this high, 
eternal gift, the gift of love, in its perfect mastery. "Follow after love." 

1 Corinthians 14:1 

ICo 14 

This fourteenth chapter is wholly concerned with the application of the principle which has been revealed 
in ICo 12:31-14:1. 

In chapter twelve the apostle had said there was one Spirit, one Lord, and one God, and he had 
enumerated the gifts of that one Spirit. Then he had insisted upon the unity of the Church, and closed the 
chapter by urging them to desire earnestly the greater gifts, and then said, "And the most excellent way 
show I unto you." The next sentence, so as argument and injunction are concerned, is the first sentence of 



chapter fourteen, "Follow after love." We have studied that marvellous thirteenth chapter with its 
interpretation of love. Paul was saying to Christian people in Corinth, and Christians everywhere that the 
true coveting, the true passion for desire, is love. That is the great truth. 

In the twelfth chapter, in which he was naming the gifts of the Spirit, at verse ten, he says, "And to 
another prophecy to another divers kinds of tongues; and to another the interpretation of tongues." Those 
three are named among others. Now all through this fourteenth chapter he dealt with the gift of prophecy, 
the gift of tongues, and the gift of interpretation of tongues. We shall take a particular survey of this 
chapter in its revelation of this gift of tongues, and shall note the interrelationships. There are some senses 
in which this is not so necessary today to do what I am now proposing. But 1 cannot escape from the 
conviction that it may be a good thing to do. I have lived for thirteen years in the United States, and there 
found certain teaching on this subject rampant. Indeed, there is a whole movement there, which is called 
the Tongues Movement ... am not questioning the sincerity of these people, and a manifestation of it can 
be found in this country too, here in London; a certain teaching by people who believe in all sincerity, but 
who are entirely misguided, who are misinterpreting this gift of tongues. 

1 want to take this revelation in this chapter, because it may he called quite accurately the basic passage 
on the subject of the gift of tongues, It is so clearly dealt with by the apostle that we ought not to be 
mislead. 

Where in the New Testament do we read about the gift of tongues? The mind goes properly to the first 
reference in the Acts of the Apostles. There we read that on the day of Pentecost the Spirit appeared, and 
took the form of fire, one fire, disparting and sitting, in the shape of tongues, upon the heads of assembled 
people. Then we read that they were all filled with the Spirit, and they began to speak with other tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance. 

Then we find in Mark’s Gospel, in the last chapter, the gift of tongues named as among the things that 
signalized and signified the mission of the early Church. It is simply named. {iCo 14.17 } There are no 
details. 

Go on in the history in the Acts of the Apostles once more, to the tenth chapter, where we find the 
wonderful story of Peter in the house of Cornelius. When the Spirit fell it is said they received the gift of 
tongues. Go further, and in the nineteenth chapter, the account of Paul’s coming to Ephesus, finding there 
a group of the disciples, evidently lacking something, he said to them, not as our translation had it, "Have 
ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed?" but "Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed?" 
They said, "Nay, we did not so much as hear whether the Holy Ghost was given.” They had been baptized 
into John’s baptism. When Paul expounded the truth, and led them beyond the preaching of Apollos, who 
had led them to a certain stage, then we are told the Spirit fell upon them, and they received the gift of 
tongues. Those are the only references to the gift of tongues. 

Go back to chapter thirteen, to our last study, and notice one thing, leaving out the context in verse 8, 
"Whether there be tongues, they shall cease." There is the vibrant, clear as crystal statement of the apostle 
that tongues should cease. That should be kept in mind as we go forward. 

Yet there can be no question, that whatever it was, and whatever it meant, it was a positive gift. The gift 
of tongues was bestowed upon certain in the Church; upon the whole Church on the day of Pentecost, but 
after that not upon all. But it was a distinct gift, just as much as prophecy was, and the gift of 
interpretation was, or the gift of healing was. 

When we inquire what this gift was, we have first to remember that the Greek word here used, glossa, 
referred in Greek thought and literature to words that were either obsolete or incomprehensible, and the 
word was always used to describe a certain form of speech which was born of great ecstasy, the speech 
that was the result of a catching up of the spiritual or mental side of the nature, and carrying it away into 
some region of dream and vision, but always of delight and of ecstasy. That is what the word meant. And 
there is no doubt that this is exactly what it meant here, in the gift of tongues. If the gift of tongues fell 



upon anyone, it bore them up into a realm of vision and light and glory and joy and ecstasy, and they 
poured out that which described things they saw. 


We come back to this chapter. Notice what the apostle teaches here incidentally. In verse two we read this 
"For he that speaketh in a tongue speaketh not unto men, but unto God." At verse 28 we read this: "But if 
there be no interpreter, let him keep silence in the Church; and let him speak to himself, and to God." That 
is the first great truth to be remembered, that the gift of tongues was for addressing God. It was not for 
addressing man. It was never given in order that men might preach. To put it quite simply, in our 
everyday language, it was given to men that they might praise. These voices, these tongues, were the 
utterances of ecstatic gladness, in adoration, and in praise. Tongues were given, and they were to be used 
in addressing God. 

Notice another thing. Again I go to the second verse. "He that speaketh in a tongue speaketh not unto 
men, but unto God, for no man understand." Go to verse five. "I would have you all speak with tongues, 
but rather that ye should prophesy: and greater is he that prophesieth than he that speaketh with tongues, 
except he interpret." Mark that, The tongues need interpretation in order to be understood. Or again in 
verse "So also ye, unless ye utter by the tongue speech easy to be understood, how shall it be known what 
is spoken? for ye will be speaking into the air." 

We have now two great principles in looking at this gift of tongues. First of all, they were to be addressed 
to God. 

Secondly, definitely they were incomprehensible to men. No one could understand them. Outsiders could 
not understand. I go further and say, they could not themselves understand. 

Go on to verse 14, "For if I pray in a tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful." If a 
man have the gift of tongues, he can use it in addressing God, but he does not understand it himself. What 
he is saying he does not understand. 

In the next place notice this. The apostle is teaching that there must be interpretation if tongues be used; 
and he distinctly says that. "Wherefore let him that speaketh in a tongue pray that he may interpret.” 

Once more, in gathering out the central statements, I go to verse 28. "But if there be no interpreter, let him 
keep silence in the Church; and let him speak to himself, and to God." 

That gathers up the great teaching. Ponder it well. The gift of tongues was a gift of the Spirit. If I am 
asked why we do not have it now, I do not know. Someone may get it, may receive the gift of tongues. 

But supposing it is given, remember these simple things. First of all, it is to be used in addressing God 
and not men. Secondly, it will be quite incomprehensible to the men who do hear. As a matter of fact, the 
one so gifted will be borne up in an ecstasy, and will utter things not understood by himself or herself. 
Further, if used in public the gift of tongues demands interpretation, and the tremendous declaration is 
made that if interpretation is not there, the gift is not to be exercised in the presence of others, but is to be 
exercised when the recipient is alone with God. I maintain that the teaching is perfectly simple and clear, 
and is not to be forgotten. 

Having come closely into contact with the movement that is designated the Tongues Movement, I have 
never yet found it fulfilling these conditions. There are people who profess to have the gift of tongues, 
and one could not possibly understand what they were saying. But the apostle also said if there was no 
interpreter, the gift was not to be exercised in public only when alone with God. 

All that is very mystical in a certain way. We may ask. What was the value of this gift? There is no doubt 
that at the very beginning it was a sign to the outsider; but even to the outsider it needed interpretation to 
carry the message. Go back to the story in Ac 2. We find two or three simple things. The miracle was that 
of hearing "Every man heard them speaking in his own language. What did they hear? They were uttering 
forth the mighty works of God." In other words, they were uttering words that expressed the wonder of 



the things God had wrought, and the greatness of God, and the glory of God; and I have no doubt, the 
grace of God. 


We ask, How did these people know? Notice carefully that in that gift at Pentecost there was the mingling 
of two things, and the supreme wonder is that what was uttered was understood, but it led to inquiry. That 
was what it was intended to do. When they heard this, they were amazed, and they said, "What meaneth 
this?" Note two things. First of all, they were conscious in their own languages of a company of men 
praising God, sounding in high ecstasy the praises of the Most High; but they were led to inquire, What 
does this mean And interpretation immediately followed. Peter, standing up, said, "Be this known unto 
you, this is that which hath been spoken by the prophet Joel." Then he went on quoting. Then he began 
again the second division of his discourse, "Jesus of Nazareth, a Man approved of God unto you ... He 
hath shed forth this, which ye see and hear. The gift of tongues was a miracle, in which men heard in their 
own language praises of God. Inquiry resulted from it, because it was a sign puzzling them," "What 
meaneth this?" And Peter answered. Two brief sentences cover the ground. "This is which hath been 
spoken by the prophet Joel." "He hath poured forth this." No, that company at Pentecost were not 
preaching. They were not declaring the evangel. They were uttering the praises of God, and interpretation 
followed, so that we have a wonderful picture of men understanding those men speaking in differing 
tongues as they celebrated the greatness of God; and when the apostle Peter became the interpreter, there 
was the interpretation of tongues, as he gave the reason for all their gladness and all their praise. 

Bear one other thing in mind. This gift of tongues was possessed by Paul. Indeed, he says he spoke with 
tongues more than any of them. It was a real gift. We call to mind Paul’s story of an occasion upon which 
he was caught up to the third heaven, and heard unspeakable words that it was not lawful to utter. That 
was a great spiritual vision of high ecstasy. I think it was there and then, among other occasions, when the 
gift of tongues was upon him. Yet he could not interpret, and therefore he was forever silent about what 
he heard, whatever the gift. It may still be granted, but I have never known of cases, I have known a 
great number of cases of people who have confessed or declared that they had received it. I have seen 
them as in some wild, half-hysterical condition they poured out words without sense and meaning. All I 
have to say is that they were distinctly disobeying the definite instruction not to employ the gift when 
there was no interpreter. While it was a definite gift, Paul did say in this chapter we have already taken 
{iCo 13.8} that tongues "shall cease." 

Ever and anon in the history of the Christian Church we have had a recrudescence of it, and many strange 
things have happened. While not denying that it may be bestowed, it must not be exercised before men 
unless someone is there who has the gift of understanding and of interpretation. Here are the great laws 
that govern its exercise. 

Glance at the first three verses of this chapter. The supreme matter is, "Follow after love." Three of the 
gifts are in view: prophecy, the gift of tongues, and the gift of interpretation, and the interrelationship is 
seen throughout this chapter. The supreme matter is love. Why do we want this gift or that? Why do we 
want to be possessed of this gift of the Spirit, whether prophecy, or of tongues, or the interpretation of 
tongues? Let us answer the question in the loneliness of our own souls. If there is any other desire than 
love it is false. Love is the most excellent way. "Follow after love." 

So to re-emphasize in a word what he said at the close of the twelfth chapter, Covet earnestly the best 
gifts. He then put into contrast these two gifts, tongues and prophesying. Notice what he says about these 
two gifts in those first three verses. To speak with tongues is entirely valueless to other people. It may be 
of value to the one possessing it. It may minister to spiritual strength, that very experience of high ecstatic 
utterance, but it is not helping anyone else. Paul did not deny the value of the gift, but he pointed out what 
it lacked. 

But he that prophesies "speaketh, unto men," those three great words "edification, and comfort, and 
consolation." A man can speak in a tongue. It has its value to him perchance, but it is quite useless to the 
people round about him, for they do not understand. But if a man is exercising the gift of prophesying, he 



is helping to build up, and not only for "edification," which is building up, but "comfort," that is, 
consolation; and "consolation," that is comfort by companionship. It is the other man who is in view. 


We desire a gift, what for? James has a great passage on that subject. "Ye ask and receive not, because ye 
ask amiss, that ye may spend it on your pleasures," your own desires, "your lusts" is the old word. We ask 
from God that which will minister to ourselves spiritually. That is not the true principle. The true 
principle of desiring gifts is that we may possess them for the sake of others, and that is why prophesying 
is the greater thing, which we are to seek, rather than tongues, which may be granted but which must be 
used in accordance with Divine instructions. 

In this paragraph (verses 4-25) Paul is still dealing with the great subject of the law of love in relation to 
gifts, and here three gifts are in view, prophesying, tongues, and interpretation. While the law of love 
refers to every gift named in the twelfth chapter, as we saw, here three special gifts are dealt with. 

We have also seen that in the first three verses the general principle was stated. This general principle the 
apostle now proceeded to apply and illustrate. The section may be divided first, a general statement in 
verses 4 and 5; and then, from 6-25, arguments illustrating and applying that general principle. 

This general statement is clear and simple. It is really a repetition of the principle stated in the first three 
verses of the chapter, but now with a particular application. Notice the two gifts referred to here, tongues 
and prophesying. As we have seen, the gift of tongues was always the gift of ecstatic utterance, never the 
gift for preaching to the outside world. It was always a spiritual experience finding expression in ecstasy 
and utterance. The other gift was prophecy, and that meant speaking forth to others. Each of these is 
named as a gift of the Spirit. To some the Spirit gave the gift of prophesying. Upon some he bestowed the 
gift of tongues, which also was a gift of the Spirit. We must be careful we do not undervalue that in our 
thinking, for it was a distinct gift of the Spirit. We must never forget that the Holy Spirit has one and only 
one sacred work to do. It is a related truth. To quote words from our Lord, "He shall not speak from 
himself he shall take of mine, and shall declare it unto you." "He shall glorify me." The work of the Spirit 
is that of glorifying Christ. I believe many godly people, his own children, are confused in their thinking. 
Many have said to me, I am praying for the coming of the Spirit into my life. If we are Christian that is a 
very foolish prayer, because that which makes us Christian is that the Spirit has come into our lives. Then 
they say. But we mean the fulness of the Spirit. That is a very different matter. People tell me they have 
sought it, and not obtained it. When one questions them as to the signs of the coming of the Spirit, they 
confess that they hoped there would be some definite experience, some entering of power into the life, an 
illumination and consciousness of the Spirit. 

Now the Spirit never comes to create a consciousness of himself. He comes to create the consciousness of 
Christ. Many Christian people are very conscious of Christ, and yet have not seen that is the very 
evidence of the work of the Spirit. That is the sign. 

Both the gift of tongues and the gift of prophesying are gifts of the Spirit. It is the Spirit who has 
bestowed, and the central value of the gifts is the glorifying of the Christ himself. Notice, the apostle here 
speaks of a common factor, something that happens as the result of the reception of each of these gifts, 
that of edifying. "He that speaketh in a tongue edifieth himself." "He that prophesieth edifieth the 
Church." The gift is for the building up. It is bestowed in order that in its use it may serve for building up, 
growth, development. Whether the gift of tongues or the gift of prophesying, that is the common value of 
each. 

But the important thing is to notice the distinction. If there is a common factor in building up, yet "He that 
speaketh in a tongue edifieth himself; but he that prophesieth edifieth the Church." Neither of the gifts 
is wrong; both of them are right, and valuable; but notice the difference. If men or women have the gift of 
tongues they break out into glad ecstatic praise, as they did on the Day of Pentecost, for what the people 
heard was these people speaking of the wonderful works of God, magnifying him in his government and 
glory and grace. That is what they were doing. They were singing. The wonder of the day of Pentecost 
was that the understood their different languages, but the tongues was something more than a difference 



in language. It was an ecstatic expression, and it tended to edify. Now if a man have this gift, the apostle 
said it was good. Let him use it. There is nothing wrong in it, but do not forget, when it is exercised they 
are building themselves up, edifying their own souls, gaining from the exercise of ecstatic praise strength 
in their own personality. It is a great gift. But prophesying, speaking forth, delivering the message is not 
merely blessing the man who is using the gift, but is intended to bless those who listen to him. There is 
the clear distinction. Prophecy therefore, Paul said, is a greater gift. Why? Because it builds up the body, 
builds up the Church, helps to build up that whole instrument of Christ which is his spiritual Body. 
Tongues, yes, they are perfectly right, only if one is going to use the gift of tongues so that others hear it 
he must be careful that someone also has the gift of interpretation. "I would have you all speak with 
tongues," said the apostle. He is careful not to undervalue the gift; but there is something greater than 
speaking with tongues. "Greater is he that prophesieth than he that speaketh with tongues, except he 
interpret." If the gift of tongues is exercised in the presence of others, you must also be able to explain to 
them what has been said. If that cannot be done, as we have seen, the gift is not to be exercised publicly. 

We see at once the operation here of the law of love. "Covet earnestly the greater gifts. And the most 
excellent way show I unto you." We know which is the best when we are mastered by love, and love is 
never self-centred. If we are seeking a gift in order to build up our own life, it may be bestowed upon us, 
but it is a secondary thing. But the gift of real value is the gift that, when exercised, reaches and blesses 
others. 

Paul now went on and illustrated this. His arguments move in two sections. From verses 6-19 he showed 
the greatness of the gift of prophecy as compared with the gift of tongues within the Church. Then from 
verses 20-25 he showed the greatness of prophecy in the assembly in its influence upon the outsider, the 
unbeliever, who comes into the assembly. There are the two outlooks here. 

He puts himself in front of them, and says, "If I come unto you speaking with tongues." It is interesting 
that Paul said he spoke with tongues more than any of them. There is no question that he obeyed the 
revelation made to them, and if he spoke with tongues he did so when he was alone, unless some other 
was there who could interpret. But even if he could speak with tongues, there was no value in it in the 
gathering of other men and women. 

Then he uses four words: "Unless I speak to you either by way of revelation, or of knowledge, or of 
prophesying, or of teaching.” Those are great words. "Revelation" is apokalupsis, unless 1 come with a 
revelation; with "knowledge," gnosis, pure knowledge; "prophesying," that is propheteis, the uttering 
forth of the will of God, and with "teaching," that is, simply teaching. All these four things mean making 
Paul said if he came to them with he did not come with any of these things, therefore all his coming was 
worthless so far as they were concerned. It may have been of value to the apostle, but he would not 
exercise the gift in the presence of others. 

Then he took a musical illustration, which need not be elaborated. He speaks of the pipe, the harp, and the 
trumpet, and the necessity for giving a certain sound. The trumpet must give a blast of certainty, or it will 
not call men to arms. Paul was illustrating and showing the necessity for a voice that has significance. 

That is the whole point. There may be ecstatic utterance, but unless it has interpretation, significance, it 
has no value. So tongues without interpretation are valueless. Therefore Paul told them to pray for the gift 
of interpretation. If the gift of tongues be granted, pray for the gift also of interpretation. 

What then? In the presence of all these things "1 will pray with the spirit," that is, ecstasy; and "with the 
understanding," that is, interpretation. "I will sing with the spirit," that is, ecstasy; and "with the 
understanding also," that is, interpretation. Therefore pray for this gift, he summarizes by reference to 
himself when he says he would rather speak five words with his understanding than ten thousand words in 
a tongue. Think of five words: "It is Christ that died." That is an illustration from Paul’s own writings. He 
would rather say that to others definitely, positively, with the gift of prophecy, than he would go on 
pouring out in ecstatic utterance, even though ten thousand words passed his lips. They are of no value 
in comparison with the five words spoken with the gift of prophecy. That is all within the assembly. 



The key in verses 20-25 is found in verse 23. Paul was taking the wider outlook. There might come, as 
there did come, as there do come into the assemblies of Christian people in their worship, those who were 
and are unbelievers, those who were unlearned, those who were ignorant, not knowing about these things. 
Such must be kept in mind. It is not personal building up, as in tongues. It is not the building up of the 
Church that does come by prophesying. But there will come those unbelieving men, those unlearned men. 
those ignorant men, who know nothing of the spiritual verities. What about such men? Notice how Paul 
began. See the background. He was writing to these Corinthians. He said to them. Do not be children, that 
is, do not be immature in your mind. He said. Be not children, but be babes. Those are different words. 
That takes you further back than the children. In malice be babes, but in mind be men. The background 
here is something was creeping into the church at Corinth of boastfulness in the possession of certain 
gifts, that was creating the spirit of rupture and envy. Be babes in that regard, but be men, full grown and 
developed. That is the meaning of the word; be fully developed. 

He then went on. What about these tongues? He said they are a sign to the unbeliever. It was so at 
Pentecost. But if the only gift exercised when that stranger comes in is the gift of tongues what will the 
stranger say he will say, you are all mad. Granted an assembly of the Church, and all of them happening 
to be speaking with tongues, and no one is prophesying, or interpreting, this stranger would say they were 
mad. That is what they said on the Day of Pentecost. They said they were drunk, which comes to the same 
thing. There was the necessity for Peter’s sermon, which was an interpretation of the things that made 
them think those men were mad or drunk. 

Paul said in effect, Keep your eye on that unbelieving man, that unlearned man, that ignorant man that 
knows nothing. If no one is speaking except with tongues, not understood, he will not only be unable to 
understand, he will count you as mad. But if you are all speaking with the prophetic gift, that is to say, 
one after another is bearing testimony to the power of the Gospel, that man will be reproved, he will be 
convicted, and he will go down before God, and will acknowledge God is with you, that there is reality in 
all your profession in proportion as you are able to reach him intelligently. The great thought all the way 
through this passage is intelligibility, something that can be understood. Here is something we cannot 
understand. One is borne up in a great ecstasy. 1 doubt that I have ever had the gift of tongues. 1 do not 
know. When 1 read of Paul’s experience, when he was caught up to the third heaven, 1 have never known 
anything like that. Oh, in other ways, perhaps so. But while I was there, all I could do was to utter 
adoration, without interpretation. Yes, I gain by that. But my brother does not. My sister sitting by me, a 
member of the Church, cannot understand. It is valuable to me to build me up, but it is of no value to 
others. That is supremely true, of course, when we think of the outsider coming into the assembly. To me 
that is the most arresting thought in that second part of the paragraph. If one shall come in, an unbeliever, 
an unlearned man, a man who does not believe, who is ignorant, there should be something for him. 
Therefore let the gift be exercised, one that reaches him and brings conviction to him, and brings him to 
the place of surrender to God himself. 

To summarize the teaching of this passage, we learn that gifts are for service. Every gift the Spirit 
bestows constitutes equipment in some form for service for others. The very holding and possession and 
exercise of a gift is of value personally, but we must test its value by the influence it exerts upon others. 
Consequently, love is the true law of desire. Covet the best gifts, and the most excellent way is, "Follow 
after love." 

Paul has been dealing with gifts bestowed upon the Church, upon varied individuals in that fellowship. 

He has laid down the fact that the one unfailing law, governing life and service and the use of gifts, is the 
law of love. As we have seen, love is never conscious of itself, does not boast of itself, is always self¬ 
emptying, pouring itself out in the interest of others. He has made comparison between the use of two 
gifts bestowed. The great principle is applicable to all others. These gifts were well known, the gift of 
prophesying, and the gift of tongues. He dealt with these in their interrelationship, showing how each 
indeed is a gift, and how it is to be used, and that the master principle of the use of gifts is love. This 
means that a gift is to be desired and used in the interest of others, and not in the interest of the one who 
possesses it. That is true of prophesying and of tongues. 



Through all this teaching, though the letter is to the Church of God universal, the catholic Church in the 
true sense of that word, there is the individual background of the Corinthian church. Therefore, there may 
be much that is not particularly interesting to us here. The underlying principles apply to all the churches, 
consequently there is great value in much found in this letter. There is a sense in which this chapter is 
peculiarly Corinthian, but the principles are of universal application. 

In this closing paragraph (verses 26-40) Paul is still dealing with the unfailing law of love, which ends 
with this chapter. We find, first, general principles governing certain Christian gatherings (26). Then 
particular instructions concerning those selfsame gatherings Next we find instructions concerning the 
activity of women in such gatherings (34, 35) and the whole section closes with general instructions (36- 
40). 

Those Christian gatherings referred to by the apostle here were not gatherings for public witness to the 
outside world. They were not gatherings of the church that she might deliver her message to the outsider. 
There were such gatherings, but these are not in mind here. Rather they were the gatherings of the church, 
to use a word with which we are familiar, for fellowship. Notice the type of gathering referred to, one in 
which people come together with differing gifts. One comes with a psalm, that is a song of praise. 
Another comes with a teaching, that is, some exposition or explanation of truth. Yet another in the 
assembly comes with a revelation, a declaration of the inner meaning of some mystery. Yet another in 
that gathering comes with a tongue, and we have seen that a tongue was a rapturous outburst of praise to 
God. And another in that same assembly has come with an interpretation, or has the gift of interpretation, 
most likely directly after the other one has exercised the gift of tongues. How different it all is! It is a 
meeting for fellowship. 

While we know the word, how many know the experience of it Meetings for fellowship have largely 
dropped out from the practices of the Christian Church. In such a meeting we approximate the true idea. 
There is no preaching, The members come for fellowship, and one has one thing, another, something else. 
We have had such meetings at Westminster which we call meetings for fellowship and discussion. There 
is no preparation, but there is a sense of the presence of the Spirit, and obedience to the guidance of the 
Spirit to speak, to sing, to pray, or to ask questions. That is a true fellowship meeting. Undoubtedly that is 
the kind of meeting Paul had in view. That very list of things shows it, though the list is not exhaustive. It 
is an interesting meeting, and I do not know of any gathering peculiar to the Church likely to be of greater 
value. 

Notice, Paul says, "Let all things be done unto edifying." If you have a song of praise you are to announce 
it, but it is to be in the interest of all who are there, for building up. If you have a teaching, a revelation, a 
tongue, are not to exercise the gift to glorify yourself as having that gift. No, it must be exercised in the 
interest of those who are round about you. That is fellowship. It is the communication, which is a good 
translation of the word fellowship, the root idea of the word being that of having all things common. In 
the fellowship meeting everything is to be done in the interest of all, and that is Paul’s last great word! 
"Let all things be done unto edifying." The edifying of the individual, of the Church itself; the building up 
of individual character resulting from this mutual interrelationship, and a sharing of things through these 
gifts possessed. It is a great picture of fellowship. 

When Paul was writing to the Ephesians, in chapter four he described the Church in that masterly, 
magnificent, exhaustive passage, "One Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God and Father of all. Who is 
over all, and through all, and all." Then he goes on, "Unto each one of us was the grace given," each one 
having a gift from the Head of the Church; and he goes on down in that passage until he says that what is 
given to each one is given in order that the Church may be perfected "unto the work of ministering, unto 
the building up of the body of Christ; till we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." 

The measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ has never been, can never be, in any one soul. That 
fulness can be realized only in the whole Church of God in its completeness. But to each one the gift, and 
the ultimate meaning of the gift is the perfection of the whole corporate Body of the Church. 



That surely was in Paul’s mind here. They were a little company, comparatively, there in Corinth of 
Christians, with the vast hosts of the saints of God; but the true value of all gifts wherever they are 
gathered together is this, that those coming are not acting under impulse, but under the guidance of the 
Spirit. Everything therefore is to be done for edifying, for the strengthening of each, and the final 
perfecting of the Church. 

Paul then made particular application in the next verses (27-33). He went back to this question of tongues, 
one evidently very much in evidence there in Corinth, and causing a great deal of trouble. He says, "If any 
man speaketh in a tongue, let it be by two, or at the most three, and that in turn." The gift is not improper, 
and it may be a great gift, but it is the use that matters. Surely that is very mechanical and important. They 
are not to exercise the gift all together, but in turn and then one is to interpret, "But if there be no 
interpreter, let him keep silence in the Church; and let him speak to himself, and to God." 

He went on, "And let the prophets speak by two or three." There are those who come with some 
interpretation, with some speaking forth of the thought of God in the fellowship meeting. Let such speak 
by two or three, "and let the others discern." They are not to receive, or to believe what is said. "Let them 
discern." I like the marginal reading, "let them discriminate." 

"But if a revelation be made to another sitting by, let the first keep silence." Paul is arranging for an 
orderly interruption in the fellowship meeting. Someone is exercising a gift of tongues, or of 
interpretation, or exercising the gift of prophecy; and suddenly a revelation is made to someone sitting by, 
some insight into truth. That is a perfectly proper interruption, providing that it is a revelation. "Lor ye all 
can prophesy one by one, that all may learn, and all may be comforted; and the spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets; for God is not a God of confusion, but of peace as in all the churches of the 
saints." 

It is perfectly evident that the apostle has in mind these particular meetings. Although the corrective part 
of his letter is finished at the end of the eleventh chapter and he is now dealing with the constructive part, 
with the spiritualities, the undercurrent of discord and strife in that church is again seen. There were 
things there that ought not to be, and with these he was dealing. There was a recognition of disorder and 
strife obtaining in that church. Therefore he was careful to lay down these instructions for the conduct of 
such a meeting. 

The next two verses have been mischievously twisted and contorted by many excellent people. Mark the 
emphasis here, "Let the women keep silence in the churches." I recognize what has often been claimed, 
that there is here an apparent contradiction of Paul’s instruction in an earlier chapter. { iCo n.s } Paul there 
recognized the right of a woman to pray or prophesy, and gave instructions how she was to do in the city 
of Corinth. However there is no contradiction, when we remember the Corinthian background. It is 
evident, when we read the instruction in chapter eleven, that there were certain women in the church in 
Corinth who were claiming their emancipation in an unwise manner, where the uncovered head was the 
sign of prostitution. Women there were claiming they were emancipated from all custom, and they were 
speaking and praying with heads uncovered. Therefore Paul gave instructions that their heads to be 
covered. 

Does that still obtain? I do not think so. That was Corinth. But the principle obtains. There must be no 
emancipation from general custom that may be misunderstood by the outside world. That was the 
prohibition in chapter eleven. Here however it is evident that these women were exercising a freedom 
harmfully, and everything depends on what the apostle meant by speaking. "Let the women keep silence 
in the churches: for it is not permitted unto them to speak," and again, "If they would learn any. thing, let 
them ask their own husbands at home; for it is shameful for a woman to speak in the church." 

What is meant by speaking? Prophesying? Not necessarily. Quite simply and technically, this Greek verb 
translated here "to speak," the verb Icileo, occurs over three hundred times in the New Testament, and in 
the most remarkable variety of applications; but the context is always necessary if we are to understand 



what is meant by this verb. It may mean, and so it is used to mean, talking, questioning, arguing, 
protesting, chattering. Paul might have written with equal accuracy, Let a man keep silence in the 
churches, for it is not permitted unto men to chatter, to argue. Let them be in subjection, as also saith the 
law, and let them discuss the subject at home. What was Paul warning these people against Undoubtedly 
there were arguments in those meetings for fellowship, and women were taking a very definite part in 
those arguments, questioning, protesting, trying to show their ability, and their freedom, and doing it in an 
improper way, and creating confusion, where there should have been peace and quietness. Someone may 
quote from another letter of Paul, "I permit not a woman to teach, nor to have dominion over a man." 
Again, Paul was writing then in view of local conditions. He might have written, I suffer not a man to 
teach by usurping authority; for that is the meaning of the passage. Here was a meeting for fellowship 
being broken in upon by certain women claiming liberty to speak with head uncovered. The apostle said 
that kind of thing must cease. They were not to be permitted to do that kind of thing. If they would learn, 
that is, if they really want to come to understand, such disputations in the church are out of place, and are 
not to be permitted. They are proper in the home. Let them ask, let them inquire, let them hold 
communion with their husbands in the fellowship of the home; but that kind of thing is not to be done in 
the church. 

Evidently there were women in Corinth given to careless and contentious talk, and that is what Paul was 
prohibiting. Certainly he was not saying that a woman had no right to pray or to prophesy in the Church, 
because he had already given instructions as to how, and under what conditions she was to do it. No, 
something else had crept into that fellowship meeting, the attitude taken by the women who were 
indulging in contentious, strident speech. Such were to keep silence there, and to remit the questions and 
discussions to the quietness and fellowship of the home. 

Paul went on to give general instructions. The 36th verse is very arresting. Again the Corinthian 
background is seen. "What? was it from you that the word of God went forth or came it unto you alone?" 

Paul sees the arrogant position taken up by the Corinthian church, as though they were claiming they were 
the originators of the word of God. Then, finally, "If any man thinketh himself to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, let him take knowledge of the things which I write." Mark here Paul’s definiteness, that the 
things he wrote were "the commandment of the Lord." "But if any man is ignorant, let him be ignorant," 
so it reads. I prefer the other rendering, "let him be ignored." If a man is not amenable, and does not bow 
to these instructions, then let him alone. 

So everything closes, "Wherefore, my brethren, desire earnestly to prophesy, and forbid not to speak with 
tongues. But let all things be done decently and in order." Two great words are used there "decently," 
decorously, with beauty; "in order," with arrangement. The Church is to guard against any method which 
is so purely spasmodic that it lacks decorousness and arrangement. Go back to the earlier word. "God is 
not a God of confusion, but of peace." 

So ends the section dealing with the unfailing law of love. Love has been defined marvellously in that 
thirteenth chapter. It has been illustrated in the application to prophecy and to tongues. This law of love 
has the widest application, though Paul here has dealt only with three gifts. Whatever gift is ours is 
bestowed individually, but it is to be exercised only under the inspiration and power of love, and love 
never breaks down, "love never faileth." That is the unfailing law which, being obeyed, will put an end to 
all moral shortcomings and derelictions in the Church such as Paul had had to rebuke in the earlier part of 
his letter. 

1 Corinthians 15:1 

ICo 15:1-34 

We have already studied two of the spiritualities, that of the unifying Spirit, in order to correct divisions 
and secondly, the unfailing law of love, in order to correct all the difficulties that had arisen in the church 



because of failure in moral life. At this point we come to the final movement in the spiritualities, that of 
the ultimate triumph, for the correction of all difficulties during the little while of our earthly sojourn. 

The glory of our Christianity is that it never views life as being complete in this world. It always has its 
eyes lifted to the morning, and gazes out upon the eternities, recognizing that we belong to eternity as 
well as to time. So now the apostle deals with that great subject of the resurrection. Let us gain the full 
significance of that — the resurrection, that ultimate triumph of Christ, and ultimately of his people; that 
triumph in the light of which we may put all the difficulties of this little while. 1 have twice used that 
phrase, this "little while.” The longest span of human life is but little as compared with the eternity that 
stretches out beyond; and there, in eternity, is the full meaning of life, in the will of God, through the 
redemption in Christ Jesus. So having dealt with the unifying Spirit, constituting the body of Christ, and 
with the unfailing law of love governing the actions of all members of that body, the apostle now comes 
to this great subject of the resurrection. 

Everything in this whole chapter deals with Keeping in mind the Corinthian background, that whereas the 
letter was sent to the universal Church, it was first of all sent to this particular church in Corinth, that 
church in that pagan city, the whole reason why this great section is found is unquestionably discovered in 
the twelfth verse of the chapter, "How say some of you that there is no resurrection?" Notice that is a 
general statement. They were not saying Christ did not rise. That was involved; but they were taking the 
general statement, saying, There is no resurrection from the dead, To this we come in our next study, but 
that was the reason for the letter, because in that church in Corinth there were those who were denying the 
fact of resurrection, and, of course, in doing so were denying the fact of the resurrection of Christ and of 
their own ultimate resurrection. 

In beginning to deal with the subject of the resurrection in the abstract, Paul comes to the concrete, with 
the one great central, final, unequivocal proof of resurrection, and that is the resurrection of Christ. These 
first eleven verses of the chapter deal wholly with that subject. He comes on to the subject of resurrection 
in the abstract in a marvellous manner, in one of the most wonderful passages in all literature. Now 
however he begins with the resurrection of Christ. We therefore centre attention upon these eleven verses. 

What is the proof of the resurrection of Christ? That is the question about which he is writing to these 
Corinthians. How is it proven? There are three proofs, and we divide the paragraph quite naturally into 
three parts. In the first two verses he shows that the Gospel believed on is the proof of the resurrection. 
Then he quoted very remarkably the testimony of Scripture (3,4). Finally, he declares the demonstration 
of the fact by naming the witnesses to the reality of the fact (5-11). 

The Gospel he says, "Now I make known unto you the Gospel which I preached unto you." Notice the 
past tense, "I preached unto you, which also ye received, wherein also ye stand, by which also ye were 
saved; 1 make known, I say, in what words I preached it unto you, if ye hold it fast, except ye believed in 
vain." He says he had made known to them the Gospel. He names it in those verses, and he says it is the 
Gospel. He names it in those verses, and he says it is the Gospel he preached, that he had preached when 
he went to Corinth, and while he was there. 

We may ask at once, What did he mean? What were the terms of the Gospel? That is revealed 
immediately in the following verses. Consequently, the next two verses are needed to reveal its content. 
"For I delivered unto you keep the connection here with the first two verses first of all that which also 1 
received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures; and that he was buried; and that he 
had been raised on the third day according to the Scriptures." We remit now the phrase "according to the 
Scriptures," at which we shall look presently more particularly. There is the Gospel. 

What had he preached? Christ died, Christ was buried, Christ rose, and was raised, as he said. This is the 
Gospel. To me it is always an arresting fact that the apostle wrote, "and was buried." That made 
impossible the idea that Christ simply vanished and disappeared. Oh, no he said, They put him in his 
tomb. The death was a fact, and was evident, a fact that they put him in the tomb. "He was buried," and he 
rose. The Gospel is that he died for our sins. That was the whole Gospel. He "died for our sins," and they 



buried him; and he was raised from the dead. That is the whole message of our Gospel. He died. But that 
is not the last word, until we interpret the death by the fact of the resurrection, "He was raised.” That is 
the Gospel he preached. How marvelously he has reduced it to the simplest terms! I make it known to you 
now that which 1 have already made known to you, that which 1 delivered to you. That is the Gospel. 

What about it, Paul? 1 preached it. You received it. He leaved it there; and the supreme proof of the 
Gospel, of the value of the death, interpreted by the resurrection, is in the experience of the men who 
heard it, received it, and lived by it. Paul says here, "I preached, ye received ... ye stand ... ye are 
saved." "I preached ... ye received." 1 always thank God for that expression in the first chapter of John’s 
Gospel, which interprets that word "ye received." People say, What do you mean by receiving the Lord 
Jesus Christ? "He came unto his own, and they that were his own received him not. But as many as 
received him, to them gave he the right to become children of God, even to them that believe on his 
name." There is the interpretation of receiving the Lord Jesus, believing on his name. Paul preached the 
Gospel, the death and the resurrection of our Lord. They received it, and believed it, that is, they believed 
on him; and the result was "ye stand, and are saved." Their saved condition and their standing are the 
demonstration of the truth of the Gospel that Jesus not only died, but that he rose again. 

It is to me a matter of very great importance that we find here, as so constantly in the Scriptures, and in 
experience, that the final proof of the resurrection is not documentary, it is not even evidential, as proven 
by witnesses, although we have that here; but the final proof is the living experience of the Christian soul. 
That can be put in a wider way. If I am asked today what is the proof of the resurrection of Jesus, the 
actual resurrection of the One who died and was buried, the proof is the Christian Church. That is a 
simple thing to state, and to understand. Not his teaching, not his miracles, not his dying, account for the 
Christian Church, but all these interpreted by his resurrection. There would have been no Church unless 
he had risen. The disciples were scattered like chaff before the wind. They were gathered by the 
resurrection; and that marvelous host running all down the centuries, that host of people saved because 
they stand in that Gospel which they received, is the great proof of the resurrection. That was the first line 
of proof. 

We come then to those verses already read. What is arresting here is that Paul twice used the words, 
"according to the Scriptures." What Scriptures? There was no New Testament then. He was not referring 
to what we call our New Testament. He was referring to those Scriptures which he knew so well, which 
his son in the faith, Timothy, had known from a babe, that were able to make him wise unto salvation 
Paul was referring to our Old Testament, for Paul had no other Scriptures. There may have been some of 
the Gospel in circulation, though it is doubtful that any were in wide circulation then. No, these were the 
Hebrew Scriptures of his boyhood, the Scriptures of the Jew. He quoted them twice over, and it is 
remarkable how often Paul quoted them. Going through his letters, we find he refers to "the Scriptures" 
fourteen times, and he always quoted them as authoritative, never once calling them in question as to 
authority. 

That may lead to a little speculation or imagining. I can see Paul travelling among the Gentiles, going 
through Greek cities where they had no Bible, taking these Scriptures, and basing upon them the great 
Christian message which he had to deliver, so that when he wrote to these people he could refer to the 
Scriptures as authoritative. They must have heard him often in Corinth, and seen him taking some 
parchment, some part of the Old Testament, unrolling it, and showing how it had found fulfillment in his 
Lord and Master. It is very beautiful to see he quoted the Scriptures and referred to them. 

What did he mean by saying that the Scriptures foretold the death of Christ and his resurrection? Think on 
a big scale. There is no text in the Bible but that needs the whole Bible to interpret it. Take the whole 
Bible, and there was a general testimony of expectation. The first gleam of light came from God to the 
mother in the Garden, spoken rather in her hearing to the arch enemy of the race. The woman’s seed shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. Poetic, infinitive in suggestiveness. There is a day of 
triumph coming, said that ancient promise, but it will be triumph through travail. Go on and take your 
way through all the writings, psalms, prophets, and teachers in the Old Testament, and see how constantly 
that expectation of deliverance is seen to be wrought out through travail that proceeds to triumph. Read 



the 22nd psalm, read the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, read the opening sentence in the 6th chapter of Hosea. In 
every one we see the same thing. 


Take the 53rd chapter of Isaiah. It is the coming triumph of the Servant of the Lord through travail, death, 
and yet resurrection; triumph coming after travail. Paul says, That is the Gospel I preached to you, that 
had been the hope and expectation of the writers of the past. According to the Scriptures he died. 
According to the Scriptures he rose, and these Scriptures thus became evidence of the truth of the 
resurrection, especially in the light of the Gospel and its effect produced upon the lives of those to whom 
Paul was writing. That was the second line of proof. 

Come to the third, the witnesses. Paul has not exhausted the list, but has taken representative names. He 
actually appeared, the risen Christ, Jesus who died, and was buried, and rose. He was seen after the death, 
after the burial, after the resurrection. He was seen alive. He was seen of Cephas. Read the post¬ 
resurrection stories of the appearance of Jesus. Peter was one of the very first to see him. The women, 
some of them were the first, and to them the angel said, "Go, tell his disciples and Peter." Peter went to 
see him, and they had a private interview. When the two came back from walking to Emmaus, and the 
disciples greeted them, they said, "The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared unto Simon." Paul quoted 
him, the man who began his letter, which Paul had not seen then, "Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who according to Hi great mercy begat us again unto a living hope by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead.” 

Then Paul named the twelve twice. We know the story of how he appeared to them on two occasions in 
the Gospel narratives. Paul next says he appeared "to above five hundred brethren at once," of whom the 
great majority remained until that day. We ask, Have we any account of that in the Gospels? While one 
cannot be dogmatic, I think we have. He said to the women to tell his disciples to go into Galilee, where 
they should see him. There was a journey for those women and those who they told, away up in Galilee; 
and I think as they went the news spread, scores and hundreds, five hundred disciples of Jesus, perhaps 
frightened by the Cross, gathered to him, and five hundred of them saw him. It must have been a 
marvelous gathering. Paul has given illustrations of the demonstration of the fact of his resurrection by 
the attestation of those who actually saw him after he had risen. He names James, but we have no account 
of that appearing to him, as he had appeared to Cephas, and as the twelve saw him. 

Then he says, "last of all ... to me also." There is Paul’s definitive claim that he had seen Jesus after the 
resurrection. We all know that matchless story. If there is one great individual proof of the resurrection, 
stranding out from among the rest, it is Paul. Paul saw him, who certainly did not expect to see him, who 
certainly was amazed beyond measure when he did see him; and not only was the vision unexpected and 
amazing, it was absolutely revolutionary. The man’s whole life was changed by the vision of the risen 
Lord. It is interesting to remember that after he had been to Damascus, he went into Arabia, and was there 
two years, probably three. What was he doing? He was under the shadow of Mount Sinai, from when the 
law had come, reconsidering it all in the light of the resurrection of the Christ. Then he went back to 
Jerusalem for a transitory visit, and then he passed away to Tarsus, and was there ten years before he 
began his preaching, before he began his great apostolic ministry; but it was that appealing that had 
inspired it; "He appeared to me also." 

It is very beautiful what it had done for him. Jesus had produced in him an appalling sense of the failure 
and wickedness of the past. "Last of all, as unto one born out of due time, he appeared to me also. For 1 
am the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the Church of 
God." He is looking back at it. Oh, the terror of it! Of course, he had watched Stephen’s death, and when 
he was going down, armed with the high priest’s letters to Damascus, Jesus has appeared to him, and his 
whole life was changed. Then, after the language that speaks of a profound humiliation, "I persecuted the 
Church of God," he breaks out into exultant and triumphant words, "But by the grace of God I am what I 
am.” That does not merely mean he owed everything to grace. It does mean that; but it means also he had 
paid his debt, he had yielded to grace. 



Then he goes on. I did not receive the grace of God in vain. I yielded to him. and it mastered me. What 
was he? A Jew first, but a Greek by upbringing, and a Roman citizen — "But by the grace of God I am 
what I am." What I am is the supreme proof of the value and power of the Gospel that I heard, and that 
came to me through the appearance at the beginning. However this began, whether it be I or they, whether 
it be either prophet, teacher, or evangelist, so we preach, and so ye believed. 

The resurrection is the great central fact to Christian faith and experience. It is that fact of the resurrection 
that becomes the rock, the anchorage of faith in the meaning of the death; and it is that fact of the 
resurrection which produces an effect upon experience, so that we are saved, so that we stand. 

It has been justly said that this fifteenth chapter is one the deepest, and in some senses, the most 
mysterious in the Bible, using that word "mysterious" in the New Testament sense of the word, which 
does not mean something incomprehensible, but revelation. We have seen the reason for this whole 
section, which is found in the opening verse of this paragraph (verses 12-34), "Now if Christ is preached 
that he hath been raised from the dead, how say some among you that there is no resurrection of the 
dead?" There were evidently those in the Corinthian church who had taken up that attitude, and were 
denying the fact of the resurrection generally. Here we must remember the Corinthian atmosphere in 
which this church existed, and in which she had been called upon by God in his great grace, to be in 
fellowship with his Son in his business in Corinth. 

In this Corinthian atmosphere these Christian people found certain lines of supposedly philosophic 
teaching and outlook upon life. We but refer to them without discussing them. There were three views 
held by the Corinthian teachers and philosophers: Epicureanism, Stoicism, and Platonism. There were 
three distinct schools of philosophy, and they all held certain views on this subject of resurrection. The 
position of the Epicurean was that of blank materialism. He denied any existence at all beyond death. The 
position of the Stoic was that at death the soul was merged in Deity, and so the loss of personality. Third, 
there was Platonism, which insisted upon the immortality of the soul, but absolutely denied the idea of 
bodily resurrection. 

This Corinthian church existed in a city permeated with this teaching, and had imbibed it in some measure 
or degree. We may be safe in saying that the view taken by some members of the Corinthian church was 
the last, rather than the first or second, that is, a belief in the immortality of the soul which denied a bodily 
resurrection, a continuity of personality, but no resurrection. That undoubtedly was the peculiar view to 
which Paul referred here, "How say some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead?" 

In the first eleven verses of the chapter he had dealt with the subject, the resurrection of Christ. In the 
presence of this view he brought the Corinthian Christians back face to face with the resurrection of 
Christ, by giving them three lines of proof. The first was the Gospel in itself, and the effects it produced 
in them. That is the final proof that Jesus rose from the dead, the effects produced by the Gospel in the 
lives of men and women constituting the Church. Then he passed on to show the proof of the Scriptures, 
the Old Testament, notably certain great passages that stand out, Isaiah liii, Psalm xxii, or the opening 
part of Hosea vi. The whole outlook of the Old Testament Scriptures reveals a hope of a victory, that 
there should come somehow to humanity through travail a great triumph. In other words, they were 
looking for death, but they were looking also for resurrection in some form. Whereas it may be one 
cannot find in the Old Testament any very definite tabulated reference to resurrection, one goes back to 
the language of Job, and we are justified in so doing. But the great fact is that he rose, according to the 
Scriptures. Then the final proof was that he massed the witnesses, those who actually saw Jesus after his 
resurrection — Cephas, and the twelve e, and five hundred brethren at once, and James, and last of all 
Paul also. 

Now, still further, in this paragraph he emphasized the importance of Christ’s resurrection. However, here 
he brought these Corinthian people back to the fact of Christ’s resurrection, showing the importance of 
that fact, and the importance of the truth of that fact, in three movements: first of all, the importance of 
Christ’s resurrection in regard to our salvation (12-19); then the importance of Christ’s resurrection in 



regard to the programme of God (20-28); and finally the importance of Christ’s resurrection in regard to 
our present conduct (29-34). 


Take that first section. What is Paul declaring there? That to deny the resurrection of Christ is to deny the 
fact of resurrection at all, and then it is to invalidate the whole Christian message and experience. He is 
telling them if Christ be not risen, then our preaching is vain, void. That is the meaning of the word vain 
there, void, empty, there is no value in it, no meaning in it, no truth in it. 

Moreover, he says, when we preached that Gospel, we were false witnesses, we were lying about God. 

We have declared God raised him from the dead, and if he was not raised, then what we have said is 
untrue. 

And finally, "your faith also is vain," the faith you professed. That is to say, if Christ be not raised, that 
invalidates the whole Christian message, and the whole Christian experience. You were fastening your 
faith upon unreality. We see how basic this fact of the resurrection is to the Christian faith and message, 
and this is what the apostle is teaching. 

He then summed up. If our faith is vain, what then? Sin remains. "Ye are yet in your sins." What does that 
mean? That Christ’s death was a failure. Hope is deferred or destroyed. What does that mean? That 
Christ’s promises were all false, and the whole superstructure of the Christian faith and experience goes 
to pieces; it is false entirely if Christ did not rise. That is his first line in this application, showing the 
importance and value of the resurrection. Those who have fallen asleep in Christ also are perished, and if 
in this life only we have hoped in him, we are all men most miserable, pitiable is the better translation; 
because our hope was so great, so bright, so full of glory; if it all put out, we are in darkness, we are to be 
pitied. Our faith is destroyed and our hope also, which means that if Christ did not rise, then whatever his 
intentions may have been, they were not fulfilled. He failed to deal with sin, and if Christ be not raised, all 
the promises in him of life for evermore break down, and we are of all men most pitiable. 

At the twentieth verse he say, "But." All these things are suppositions, and fair suppositions, logical 
suppositions. "But" they are all groundless, say Paul. There is no ground for any such view. There is no 
ground for thinking for a single moment that preaching is vain, and faith is vain, and hope is destroyed. 
"But." What? "But no hath Christ been raised from the dead," just a plain, glorious, definite affirmation. 
All those suppositions were not true. There was no reason for them. Christ had been raised from the dead. 
A great cry that, the confident assurance of faith, in answer to all these speculations of unbelief, those we 
have referred to, and those imbibed by the Corinthian Christians who were denying the fact of 
resurrection. This is the answer of faith, and it is based upon the fact that the Corinthian Christians and all 
Christians are living, not in the conditions in which they would have been living if Christ had not been 
raised. They are not yet in their sins. Hope has not perished. They have known what it is to be loosed 
from their sins, and that is experience again. We are back again on the value of experience, and the 
ultimate proof of the affirmation that Christ is raised. No, our faith was not a mirage, a humbug, a 
phantasy. He had been raised, and the first line of proof is there; the conditions in which the Corinthian 
and all Christian people find themselves demonstrate it. We are not yet in our sins. Hope had not 
perished. Hope abides. 

Then going on, Paul dealt with this great fact, by showing its relationship to the programme of God. He 
surveys this in a few sentences. We miss a great deal if we miss the sweep of his outlook. He surveys the 
whole sweep of human history. He did this more than once in remarkable applications. "In Adam.” He has 
gone back to the very beginning of human history. What is the history? "In Adam all die." What a 
sentence it is! How true it is! How they are led to look back at the programme of God and see that fact, 

"In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die," and in the day that man ate of the forbidden fruit 
taken from the sacramental tree that marked the limitation of his liberty, under the government of God, he 
died. Oh, what is the stupid remark ? He did not die? The devil said that. He died then spiritually. He was 
severed from his fellowship with God. Death is the fiat of Divine judgment on sin. Men were dead, living 
there while he was teaching and preaching. "In Adam all die." 



But here, said he, is an new beginning. Here is the "last Adam,” the second Man. The word Adam there is 
used in the sense of headship of a race, the one from whom the race springs. But God’s second Man was 
the last Adam. If we say second Adam, we presuppose the possibility of a third Adam, another from 
whom a race shall spring. There will be none such. It is "first Adam" and "last Adam." 

What does relationship with him mean? In the programme of God all are to be made alive in Christ. We 
have no right to take that and make it apply apart from the relating phrase, "in Christ." If we are not "in 
Christ" we are still "in Adam,” and death is the ultimate. If we are in Christ, we are in the place of life. 

Then Paul traced the process. Everything will happen in order, "Christ the firstfruits." That is the first 
resurrection, the great resurrection. Afterwards, "they that are Christ’s, at his coming," at his parousia, at 
his presence, "at his coming." Two great resurrections are in view, the individual resurrection of our Lord 
himself, the last Adam emerging from the tomb victorious over sin and sorrow and death. He the 
Firstfruits. 

Then he sweeps the centuries again. We have not arrived yet. I am not trying to find out when but at last it 
is coming, the resurrection of all his own in the programme of God. It is all linked to the resurrection of 
Christ. Christ the firstfruits, and in him as the firstfruits the evidence, the proof, the assurance that all in 
him shall not only live in the spiritual sense, but shall come with him into the place of the mystery and 
wonder and glory of the resurrection, at his coming. 

Then it always seems to as though Paul could not stop. He looked on again. He has gone back to the 
beginning of human history. He had swept the dying centuries. He had swept on the ultimate resurrection, 
and he could not stop, but has gone on and says, "Then," after that great resurrection, at his coming, 

"Then cometh the end.” Here in this little paragraph that needs thoughtful consideration we have a glance 
furthest ahead of any glance in the Bible. This is beyond the second coming, and we have this marvelous 
declaration, "Then cometh the end, when he shall deliver up the Kingdom of God, even the Father; when 
he shall have abolished all rule and all authority and power. For he must reign, till he hath put all his 
enemies under his feet." He must reign till\ Do not merely think of the fact that he is going to reign by and 
by. That of course is true in a certain sense. We sing, 

"Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 

Doth his successive journey run.” 

We have a perspective outlook, and a very blessed one. But it is not only true that he shall reign. He is 
reigning now. He must reign till he put all enemies under his feet. While the enemies are there, while 
these forces of evil are rampant, he is reigning. The fact remains that God has given to him a name that is 
above every name, and has highly exalted him. Before he left this earthly scene he said, "All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth," all authority; and the Man at God’s right hand, the risen 
and ascended Lord, is King. He is King today. But there will come a time when he will deliver up the 
Kingdom. In what sense will he do so? Only in one. He will deliver up what we may accurately describe 
as the mediatorial Kingdom, when his work of mediation is completed, and it is not completed yet, for 
"He ever liveth to make intercession for us." He is still our Mediator between God and man; but the time 
will come when all involved in mediatorial Kingship will be accomplished. "Then cometh the end," and 
then he will "deliver up the Kingdom of God, even the Father ... that God may be all in all." But till then 
he must reign, and all the truth of that depends entirely upon the resurrection. If he did not rise he did not 
ascend. If he did not ascend he is not reigning. If indeed he died as other men die, and did not emerge 
from death victorious and supernaturally, then until this very moment his ashes are mixed somewhere in 
Syrian soil still, and the whole Church of God is false and a humbug. Oh, may I be forgiven for 
suggesting such a thing; but Paul is doing so here. There is the great facts, and the whole programme of 
God for humanity circles around, and centres in, as to its ultimate accomplishment, the fact of the 
resurrection. 


So we turn to the last paragraph. "Else," if all this is not so, "Else what shall they do which are baptized 
for the dead?" If the things Paul has been saying are not so, he asks several questions. What will it profit 



them if they are baptized for the dead? Here we are in the presence of a difficulty which lacks any final, 
positive, and dogmatic interpretation. Many attempts have been made to explain what Paul meant. It has 
been suggested that someone died, and another filled the gap in the ranks, and were baptized for them, 
and carried on their work. Personally, I cannot see there is any point in that view. Certainly the apostle 
was referring to some custom current at the time, and Paul uses it as an arguments, but he does not justify 
that particular custom, whatever it was. There were those who were baptized for the dead. Possibly there 
had entered into their thinking, that if a man had believed, and yet had not been baptized, that it was 
necessary for someone to take his place and submit to the rite of baptism. One cannot be dogmatic, but 
quite evidently a rite was being practiced. Paul takes it. He does not say whether it is right or wrong. He 
does not justify it, but he names it, and asks what is the used of being baptized for the dead, if they are not 
raised. He takes this illustration, the uselessness of the rite if there be no resurrection. 

Then he comes to that which is more evident. Why should we endure suffering? It is emphatic. Why 
should we stand in jeopardy every hour? As they did literally. He was in danger daily, "I die daily." He 
had fought with beasts at Ephesus. What is the use of it all if the dead are not raised? Then he summarized 
in the language of the Epicureans, "Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die." That is exactly what the 
Epicureans were saying. Let us enter into life with all its experiences. Let us eat and drink, and give full 
rein to license, to every desire of the flesh; it is all right. We shall die tomorrow. If we are right, and there 
is no resurrection, let yourselves go, and give up this standing in jeopardy, give up these rites, whether 
correct or not, that express our belief in resurrection, and let us settle down to materialism. "Let us eat and 
drink, for tomorrow we die." 

Then, finally, Paul says, "Be not deceived," and used that remarkable declaration, "Bad company doth 
corrupt good manners," good dispositions, good thinking. They had been in the wrong company, listening 
to the wrong teaching. That makes for the corruption of your thinking and your manners. He calls them 
form the state of mental intoxication and drugging into which they had passed. He says, "I speak this to 
move you to shame." Here emerges the great teaching that materialization of thinking is due to wrong 
fellowship. They had been in the wrong company, had been listening to the wrong teachers. That goes on 
today. 

As we study this section we see how the spiritual in life is maintained by the outlook created by the 
abiding sense of the resurrection and our relationship thereto; because that view maintains the true 
interpretation of personality as being more than material, as being continuous, and as passing through the 
mystery and marvel of death into resurrection, and to a larger and fuller life that lies beyond. 

1 Corinthians 15:35 

ICo 15:35-57 

This is our second study in this great resurrection chapter. As in our previous consideration, we remind 
ourselves that the reason of this section is discovered in the twelfth verse of this chapter, in which Paul 
said, "How say some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead?" It was that fact known to the 
apostle that drew forth the whole of this wonderful section on the subject of the resurrection. It is quite 
evident that there were those in the Corinthian church who were influenced by the materialistic 
philosophy of Corinthian philosophers and teachers, the Epicureans, the Stoics, and the Platonists. 

Now, the purpose of the apostle throughout this section was to correct these false views and teaching by 
constructive exposition. In the first two movements we have seen that he laid emphasis on the fact of the 
resurrection of our Lord, gathering the proofs, and showing the importance of it. Now he briefly turned 
aside to discuss the possibility of resurrection on the grounds of reason. In the beginning of the letter, 
when declaring the foolishness of the wisdom of this age, he had said, "Howbeit we speak wisdom, yet 
not of this age." That is to say, the philosophers were teaching what was supposed to be wisdom. But we 
have a philosophy, he said. We teach wisdom, but it is not of this age. It is not bounded by this age. It is 
something large than any teaching that is of this age. 



In this paragraph we shall we that Paul turned aside to show, in one sense, the wisdom that is not of this 
age, but which is possessed by the preachers of the Gospel, the teachers of the way of Christ. This 
paragraph divides itself quite naturally into two parts. The first is only a verse, asking two questions (35) 
and the rest (36-50) consists of the answers to the questions. The answers are not seriatim, because in his 
answer he keeps the two questions in mind all the way through. 

What were the two questions? They are very revealing. Paul says, "But some one will, How are the dead 
raised?" Secondly, "With what manner of body do they come?" As a matter of fact, the second question 
reveals the unbelief in the fact of the resurrection, and accounts for the first question, "How are the dead 
raised?" We notice that these questions are concerned with the manner, rather than with the fact, of 
resurrection. The fact is denied, because the manner is not understood. It is the manner, "How?" "With 
what body?" While the two questions in themselves are concerned with the manner of resurrection, they 
reveal the reason in the mind of the thinker who asks them, for denying the fact of the resurrection. To 
summarize that, inability to comprehend the manner or the method of the resurrection has resulted in a 
denial of its possibility. No, we cannot understand how, and therefore we do not believe the things can 
take place. This is to put the matter bluntly, but that is what the question mean. 

Let us look at the questions. The first, "How?" It is quite simple. There is no need of exposition. It means, 
How? In what way are the dead raised up? In what way? Death is seen as the disintegration of the body. 
That is what these people were saying. Someone died, and immediately the process of disintegration set 
in; and soon that whole body will be dust, or resolved into the elements, and scattered. The disintegration 
of the body is seen. How can that body, disintegrated as it so evidently is, however can it be so 
reconstructed? How? It is quite a simple question, an natural question. Natural is the right word. I have 
heard people ask it today. They ask this very question in the presence of the great teaching of the New 
Testament about resurrection, whether it be the resurrection of Christ or of his people, or resurrection at 
all, it does not matter. They ask this question, How can it be? Go through the length and breadth of the 
land, and look at the graveyards, and think of the bodies there, they are gone. How can there be 
reconstruction? 

Then the second question, emphasizing the difficulties of the first "With what body?" What sort of body? 
It is a sort of exclamation, to imagine the dead rising. What will they be like? With what manner of body 
do they come? This is the emphasis, explaining the How. How is it done? We have seen their bodies 
disintegrate, scattered. How are they going to be gathered together, and what will they be like when they 
are gathered together? We see the deduction in the mind of those who asked such questions was that the 
resurrection is a question. 

Paul now set himself to answer the questions. Notice his first words, "Thou foolish one." The revisers 
have softened that, and made it a little more polite. The old Version had it, "Thou fool." I am not 
quarrelling with the change. If you are a fool, you are foolish! But Paul is looking with contempt upon 
those people who were raising some difficulty and making deductions, and were expressing themselves in 
these questions. "Thou foolish one," he shows his contempt for their thinking. Then he keeps the two 
questions together, and begins with that most remarkable illustration from Nature (36-38). Notice he says, 
"A bare grain," a naked grain, a simple grain of wheat, or of some other kind. Take that simple grain in 
your hand and look at it, says Paul. There it is. You put it in the ground and it dies; but it comes again, but 
not the body you put into the ground, but a new body. And yet, in some infinite wonder and mystery, that 
new body that you see coming up had come out of the old body. The old body, the bare grain — keep that 
in mind — is put into the ground, and it comes again, and the quickening into life is the result of the 
dying. There would be no coming again of that grain except through death, and yet through death there is 
the mystery resulting from the putting of that grain into the earth. 

I have heard people say that it is not quite fair to take the spring season of the year, when first the blade 
and then the ear and then the full corn in the ear appear, and make it typical of the resurrection; but that is 
exactly what Paul has done here. He asks us to look at Nature, and says, in effect, There is no greater 
mystery in the resurrection of the human body than in the coming again of the new manifestation of life 
of a bare grain. He said, you foolish one , if you are going to stand and say, There are mysteries here 1 



cannot fathom, therefore I do not believe in resurrection, then you may say you do not believe in the 
harvest, which is the result of the sowing of bare grains, because you do not understand the process. 1 
declare it here and now, on the authority of the Holy Word of God, there is no greater mystery than when 
you put into the ground a seed that presently comes back in new life; and there is no greater mystery in 
the resurrection of the body than there is in that of the coming-again of the bare grain that dies with the 
new body. 

You say, That does not solve it. 

Of course it does not, but it faces the fact of the mystery. It sees that in this realm over which God reigns 
supremely for evermore there is a unity. What we can see any day if we take a bare grain and watch 
results coming from it is the working of God. 

He now says, "God giveth it a body even as it pleased him, and to each seed a body of its own." Now the 
mystery is solved, but the mystery remains, but the fact is self-evident. Keep your eye on the grain. Look 
at the grain put into the earth now, and presently look at the harvest, out of the old. Well, what shall we do 
with the mystery? Put God at the back of it. "God giveth it a body." There is the little seed that we put 
into the ground, or take that dry, curious looking bulb that some put into the ground, look at it, withered, 
dead. Dead? Wait, and presently see the springing leaves, and presently see the flowers, and the new life. 
How is that done "God giveth it a body," and the vast expanses of the harvest fields of earth are an eternal 
witness to the activity of God, taking of death, and transmuting it into life, giving to the bare grain a new 
body, something different. That is the solution of the mystery. How are the dead raised "God giveth it a 
body." What that means who shall tell except in the results that are seen, and will be seen in the 
resurrection, manifest in those who are raised from the dead? 

We have not seen that yet. Oh, yes, we have, in One, "the Firstfruits," Christ himself. And at once there 
opens up that whole subject. Go through the New Testament, and ponder carefully, and not hurriedly the 
stories of Jesus after the resurrection, and notice the new body. Oh, it is the old one in a sense; but it is 
not, it is entirely new, not subject to the laws that bound that body before, which God had prepared for his 
Son for the accomplishment of his purposes in the world. There we see it. Now Paul took that simple, 
natural thing, and said, in effect. There is no more difficulty in believing in the resurrection of the human 
body than the resurrection of the bare grain put into the earth. Behind the coming back of the grain and 
the human form, in new forms, is God. "God giveth it a body." 

That led Paul aside as he drew attention to the infinite variety of the work of God. Keep in mind the 
previous statement, "God giveth it a body." Paul looked out at the differing forms there are of bodies. On 
the earthly level there is one flesh of man, one of beasts, one of birds, and one of fishes. It is the creation 
of a body. It is not resurrection. "God giveth it a body." Look round and see the infinite variety in the 
work of God. 

Then he made the broad distinction. There are bodies celestial, bodies fitted for the skies; and terrestrial 
bodies. Whether he is referring to bodies of man, beast, bird, or fish, the bodies now, or bodies he is about 
to refer to, I think both are true. 

He then climbs into the stellar spaces, and without giving any detailed description, he says there is the 
sun, moon, and stars, all having their own peculiar glory, all the work of God. He gives the body of man, 
of beast and bird and fish; the sun, moon and stars. The body is always the medium of the revelation of 
something superior to it, and dwelling within it, and showing through it, whether it be man or beast or 
bird or fish; whether sun, moon or stars. The great thing however is this, God has done it. Do not limit 
God. We ask, What sort of body? Look out upon the variety that is found in this world, and in the 
universe, all the work of God, and though we cannot imagine that resurrection body, if we remember it is 
God’s work, we shall be able to believe in the fact of it. 


Paul then takes these things, and applies them. "So" is the resurrection body, and we have that wonderful 
little passage, "It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in 



glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power.” Take those first words all through, and we have seen 
all that as we have stood by the grave of our loved ones. What have we seen as we have gone back and 
visited that grave? Corruption? That is true of every human body. Death brings corruption, dishonour; 
however ornate we may make the funeral, we have to hurry the body away. It is a case of dishonour. 
Weakness? Of course, absolute weakness. Corruption means decay and withering away, honour means 
just what it says. Weakness means feebleness. Paul said, That is the body put into the ground, but the 
body that will come with resurrection contradicts all those things. First of all, incorruption, that is, 
undecaying, an immortal body. Dishonour as we bury, but in the resurrection, glory, something to be 
honoured. Weakness, absolute weakness, the uttermost in weakness, feebleness in power; but in the 
resurrection power, force, dynamic. 

Then Paul says this, "There is a natural body," "a spiritual body." Take two other words, and what did he 
really say he said there is a psychic body and there is a pneumatic body. The word pneumatic is today 
used in other realms, which is unfortunate, but pneumatic is really the Anglicizing of the Greek word 
here, and behind that word is the word pneuma spirit. The psychic body is the natural body, that is, the 
body soul-governed, mastered by the life element. But the spiritual body is the body spirit-governed, no 
longer a body under the mastery of the mere animal life that is ours in this world. But the body that shall 
be under the complete control and mastery of the spiritual essence, that will be the resurrection body. Paul 
puts his emphasis here, "If there is a natural body, there is also a spiritual body." 

As already referred to, take the post-resurrection stories, that going into the garden, that walk to Emmaus, 
the appearance in the upper room, that meeting of the disciples in Galilee; go through them and watch 
Jesus, reverently 1 use the human name; because it is the same Personality, but entirely different, on a 
different plane of human life. It is well to remember that up to that time there had never been a 
resurrection at all. We search the Old Testament in vain. We find resuscitation. Lazarus was not a 
resurrection. It was a resuscitation. There was brought back the spirit life to the actual same body, but the 
body was still under the laws of the earthly. "First that which is earthly." Lazarus was brought back to 
that. Our Lord had passed beyond that. He had come into the possession of the heavenly body; hence 
doors need not be opened; hence, if he so desired, he was not known; hence he was able to make himself 
known. All those mystic and wonderful stories are revelations of the body celestial, the spirit-governed 
body, no longer mastered by that which is merely the animal life, the soul-governed body; no longer the 
psychic, but the pneumatic; no longer the soul-governed, but the spirit-governed, that is, resurrection. 

Paul then showed, with that great sweep over history again, how it all came about. The first man Adam 
was made a living soul. Yes, we are told, "The Lord God breathed into his breathing places the breath of 
lives; and man became a living soul.” This last Adam is different, and he is different in the way of 
resurrection. He is not only in himself a living One, he is a "life-giving spirit." Paul is showing the 
relationship we bear is first to the natural, that is, to human life, as it has descended from Adam. Then if 
we are Christian the earthly will be followed by the heavenly, and into the full glorious, completely orbed 
realization of that we shall come at the resurrection, and not until that resurrection. 

So he concluded everything with stating the new conditions. "Flesh and blood a phrase that describes the 
governing body cannot inherit the Kingdom of God" in its ultimate: but only the spiritual body, and that 
God will prepare in the resurrection. 

This whole section is intended to show and does show the reasonableness of the resurrection. Keep that 
bare grain in mind. The resurrection is reasonable when the universe is seen as God-centred and human 
life is seen as related to God. Then the difficulty passes away. Still there are things that are beyond our 
ken. We may still say, How? and With what body? but the answer that is full and final and satisfactory, if 
we believe in God, is this, "God giveth it a body, even as it pleased him." 

Here in verses 51 -57 we have the culmination of the great section dealing with resurrection. 

In the course of this argument Paul spoke of Christ as "the Firstfruits" and "they that are Christ’s at his 
coming." That phrase is separated in its application by at least 1944 years. How many more I do not 



know, and am not asking to know. The resurrection of Christ-the resurrection of the saints. The years 
1944 have passed away, looking on these things from the standpoint of human almanacs and calendars. 
The whole fact of resurrection is in the phrase, "Christ the Firstfruits, then they that are Christ’s at his 
coming." Christ’s coming, and Christ’s resurrection. Christ’s coming, and the saints resurrection. Those 
are the boundaries of our Christian faith, and Christian experience, and Christian hope, and Christian life. 
As Paul put it when he was writing one of those short epistles which we call pastoral, "The grace of God 
hath appeared." That was the beginning, the epiphany; and he says, the glory shall appear. The Christian 
age, and the Christian experience and campaign are bounded by these things, the first and the second 
coming. The consummation of the first coming was when Christ rose from the dead; and the 
consummation at the second coming will be that the saints shall be raised. That has been seen in the 
earlier part of the chapter. All through he had insisted upon and emphasized that first fact-Christ’s 
resurrection. 

Now, in what is comparatively a brief and yet marvelous paragraph, Paul looks on to the consummation, 
the resurrection of the saints at his second coming, at his presence. Our attention is directed to that great 
consummation. Having stressed the resurrection of Christ as the Firstfruits, he closes with the resurrection 
of the saints as harvest. The Firstfruits, the risen Christ. The harvest, the resurrection of the saints. This 
paragraph may be divided into three sections. It really ends with verse 57, so far as resurrection is 
concerned. First the assurance (51 -54) then the consequent challenge, the great ringing challenge to death 
(55-57). Then we have one other verse (58) which is the ultimate appeal of the whole letter, based not 
merely upon the great doctrine of resurrection, though closely allied to that, but also going much fait her 
back in the letter. 

Take first the assurance. Notice how Paul introduced this in an arresting way. "Behold." It is a 
challenging word that means, now think, now look, now ponder. "Behold," here is something I have to 
say to you that demands your close attention, and Paul certainly meant to arrest our wandering attention. 
"Behold, I tell you mystery.” A mystery in the New Testament, and in Christian faith and doctrine, never 
means something that cannot be understood, It always means something that man by intellectual effort 
cannot find out: but it means something that is revealed, and that man can apprehend, because it is 
revealed. Now, says Paul, "Behold, I tell you a mystery," 1 tell you something you will never find out by 
the process of reasoning, that you will never discover by the searching of the intellect. It is a mystery, but 
1 tell it to you. There is the emphasis — 1 declare it, I tell it. 

What is the mystery It is this, "We shall all be changed." That is the mystery in itself. That is the sum 
totality of it. We shall be changed. We have been looking at the resurrection in the previous part of the 
chapter. In the case of the analogy we saw how the seed is changed; so the body will be changed, "We 
shall all be changed." That is the great wonder, the mystery; but it is declared to you, says Paul. 1 tell it to 
you, I announce it to you, that life is not always to continue as we are living it now. We shall be changed. 
Something will happen, and the something will be within our own personality. We shall continue. Our 
personalities will continue, but very differently. "We shall be changed." That assumes the whole fact of 
the resurrection. Notice that Paul says we shall not all sleep when we shall all be changed. That to which 
he looks forward-is an event which will take place in time. There are people who will be living, but many 
will have passed on to the life beyond. The change will come in the midst of ordinary things. There are 
those who will be alive. One can see how this opens up much food for thought. There — are those here in 
London, in the villages, on the highways, and on the sea here and there going about their ordinary 
avocations, just living life on the human level. "We shall all be changed." 

But this event will take place in the ordinary processes of life, on the human level. We shall not all sleep. 
There are those who will be alive when this great complete change takes place. 

Then this wonderful description of the method: "In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump; for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised." Notice that Paul does not tell us when. 
The New Testament never tells us when this will happen. We are always to live on the border line of this 
event. It may take place before this day is over. May the Lord lead us into the patient waiting for Christ, 
not impatient. Yet have we not felt it day after day, what a thing it would be if this took place now, if he 



came? The resurrection will take place at the exact and right moment in the economy and purpose and 
programme of God. No date is named, but the fact; and it will be sudden. 


One cannot refrain from going over to another of Paul’s letters, written, as 1 believe, earlier than that to 
the Corinthians, and I think he had that in mind when he wrote this paragraph. In the letter to the 
Thessalonians {ith 4 : 13 - 18 } he wrote this: 

"But we would not have you ignorant, brethren, concerning them that fall asleep: that ye sorrow not, even 
as the rest, which have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also that 
are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with him. For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that 
we that are alive, that are left at the coming of the Lord, shall in no wise precede them that are fallen 
asleep. For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven, with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first; then we that are alive, that are left, shall 
together with them be caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we ever be with 
the Lord. Wherefore comfort one another with these words.” 

We see how closely related that is to this briefer statement: 

"We shall not all sleep, but we shall all he changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump; for trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be-raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For 
this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality." 

There is the victory. There is the change, the, change from corruption. That is the story of our lives. The 
word has no pleasant sound. It has no pleasant meaning, but we all know the process of corruption, even 
now. We are dying while we live. Oh, do not let that sound dolorous. It is a fact. Some of you can hardly 
believe it, and I do not blame you. You do not feel like dying. I do! I am quite sure of it. The pins are 
being loosened. The tent is being taken down. The virility has almost ceased, and is no more. Dying, 
corruption; there is no cure for it. But then this corruptible will put on corruption. No more failure, no 
more dying. Death will be swallowed up in victory in that great and wondrous hour. That will be the 
hour when death ends. Death ended for our blessed Lord when he rose. Again I quote Paul, because it is 
so apropos to this thought. He says in his letter to the Romans, "Knowing that Christ being raised from 
the dead dieth no more, death no more hath dominion over him. For the death that he died, he died unto 
sin once; but the life that he liveth, he liveth unto God." That is the resurrection of Christ, and that is the 
story of our resurrection. We shall die no more. We shall be changed into that new order of life; our 
personalities continuing in those bodies that God will prepare for us, which are super-earthly, 
supernatural. That is what Paul was looking forward to here, the end of death for him, and if it be so, for 
us also. He then broke out, "When this incorruptible shall have put on corruption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then and not till then shall have come to pass the saying that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory.” That will be the complete triumph over death. Then death is ended in that final 
hour of resurrection. 

Then he broke out, "Oh death, where is thy victory? Oh death, where is thy sting?" I think I am familiar 
with the reason why the revisers have changed that. The Old Version read, death, "where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory?" The revisers have put the word "death" in twice, evidently the result of an 
opinion based upon the comparison of certain differing Greek texts. Taking Westcott Hort’s and Nestle’s 
Greek text, we find that the word "death" occurs twice. But if we go back, as the Authorized translators 
did, to the Textus Receptus, we find they used the words "death" and "grave," or Hades. Who am I that 1 
should express an opinion against the view of Westcott & Hort or Nestle. 1 do, however, express the 
opinion, and I think they were wrong. I think the old Textus Receptus was right. How does it read there in 
the actual Greek sentence? "Where of thee, O Death, the sting? Where of thee, O Hades, the victory?" 
There is a double challenge. Hades, of course, may mean death, but it refers to the whole region of death, 
the place of the dead, the place of departed spirits, the land of shadows, they called it. 1 think here the 
apostle was using those words. He was challenging death itself, and the region and the shadow of death. 
Hades. Whether Hades or death, perhaps it really does not matter. We have the double challenge, death 
itself and the grave, the place of the shadows, the place to which the dead pass. 



Paul inquires first, Where is the sting of death, where is the victory of the grave? The question abides, 
Where? He proceeds to tell us that the of death is sin. It always is. There be no such as the fear of death if 
there were no The sting, the thing that fills the heart with fear and boding, is that of sin. Then that 
remarkable declaration, the strength or power of sin is the law; and because of that we are all our lifetime 
subject to bondage. Paul is not dwelling upon that. He is challenging it, laughing at it. "Oh death, where is 
thy sting? Oh grave, where is thy victory?" No, the victory is not with you. Death; the victor; is not with 
the grave. "Thanks be to God, which us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." What a glorious and 
daring challenge that is! 

We are tempted to dwell there the whole outlook on death. The outlook on death is created always by the 
long view that sees the resurrection. If that is seen, and seen as the ultimate, not death the ultimate but the 
resurrection, then what a light and a glory it sheds on the way. 1 never read that without thinking of 
Bishop Taylor’s little poem. I love the challenge of it, in which he seems to have caught up the apostolic 
challenge: 

"Death, the old serpent’s son, 

Thou hadst a sting once, like thy sire, 

That carried hell and ever burning fire; 

But those black days are done; 

Thy foolish spite buried thy sting 
In the profound and wide 
Wound of our Saviour’s side: 

And now thou art become a tame and 
harmless thing; 

A thing we dare not 
Since we hear 

That our triumphant God, to punish 
thee 

For the affront thou didst him on the tree, 

Hath snatched the keys of out 
of thy hand, 

And made thee stand 
A porter at the gate of life, thy 
mortal enemy.” 

That is the true view of death to the Christian, and the culmination is in order to that resurrection that lies 
beyond. 

1 Corinthians 15:58 

ICo 15:58-16:24 

The final verse of the fifteenth chapter is arresting in its opening word, "Wherefore." This word implies 
an antecedent. It is evident that the apostle was now going to write something resulting from what he had 
already written. Having brought to conclusion the particular subject of the resurrection, he now wrote, 
"Wherefore." 

It is interesting to note the different views that have been held concerning the "Wherefore." Upon what 
does it lean back, what is the antecedent? It has been the general interpretation that it leans back upon the 
truth concerning the resurrection. I have no doubt that is true, but I have equally no doubt it is not all the 
truth. Unquestionably, the resurrection was in his mind. Having challenged death and the grave as to their 
sting and victory, and having declared in triumphant language that God giveth us the victory, he 
immediately says, "Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your is not vain in the Lord." Your is not vain. The 



harvest will yet be gathered. The resurrection will be the hour in which you will find your reward for all 
your labour and all your toil. Undoubtedly there is that close connection. 

But I do not think that is all the truth. To find the antecedent to the "Wherefore that upon" which the 
"Wherefore" leans, in order to gain the emphasis of that which is now to be said, we have to work our 
way back through all the letter to the first chapter and the ninth verse. We have made constant reference 
through the whole course of the study of the letter to that verse, because that is the fundamental 
affirmation upon which everything is built in the letter. Paul was writing to the church in Corinth, and the 
Church universal, "all who call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in every place, their Lord and 
ours." He says to that Corinthian church what he would say to any church, that "God is faithful, through 
whom ye were called into the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord." That is of vast importance as 
it reveals the calling and function of the Church. She is called into the fellowship, the koinonia, the 
business enterprise, the fellowship of love, the fellowship of Jesus Christ; and the principle is that she is 
called into fellowship with him in his enterprises, and God has so called her. After writing the whole 
letter, the corrective part, because of their failure; and the constructive, showing the secrets of success and 
power, now he says at the last, "Wherefore,” which takes in everything he has said about the secrets of 
power through the spiritualities. 

Putting the two statements together, we see how intimate the connection, and how amazing and arresting 
it is. "God is faithful, through whom ye were called into the fellowship of his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord." 
"Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord.” We are called by God into the fellowship of his Son, the fellowship of his mission and enterprise, 
and Paul starts by reminding them that whoever breaks down, God will not, God is faithful. Now, at the 
close of all the arguments and the teaching, he says, Wherefore, will be faithful, and because God calls us 
into this fellowship, be ye faithful. He does not use that word, but it is the same thought, "Be ye steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord.” 

We have taken time to see the connection which is there when this letter is taken as a whole. The letter 
was read by that church, and has been read by the Church universal. Paul has had two great things to say, 
with a good deal of corrective and constructive instruction in between. The first is, God has called the 
Church into fellowship with Jesus Christ, who will be faithful. Secondly, on the basis of that, interpreted 
by the whole of the teaching, the Church has one duty. What is it? "Be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord." 

That is the principal thing here. What did Paul tell us to do he makes an immediate appeal. "Be ye." 

Leave out the qualifying words for the moment, though they are important. What is the statement? "Be ye 
in the work of the Lord." God has called us into the fellowship of his Son, therefore "be ye in the work of 
the Lord." We are in fellowship with him. Be in the work of the Lord. Be about his business. Fulfil your 
vocation. Do that which God intended you to do when by his grace and through his redeeming power he 
put you into fellowship with Jesus Christ. "Be ye in the work of the Lord.” 

Of course, there a great theme opens out. What is it we are to do? Did Paul say, you people who belong to 
the Church must do all you can to help God; or you must find out things to do for him? Oh, no, that is one 
of the fearful mistakes the Church is making. She is always trying to find out things to do for God. No, 
get into his own work; get into fellowship with your Master; live in the power of the fellowship into 
which God has put you. 

What is the work of the Lord? That is not possible to say in any lengthy way. All we must do is to go 
back to the New Testament, and watch him in that earlier career. Listen to him. Take out from the things 
he said some of the outstanding sentences, and we shall find out what the work of the Lord is. "The Son 
of man came to seek and to save that which was lost." "Be ye in the work of the Lord." He "came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance." "Be ye in the work of the Lord." Oh, said his critics, look at 
him; he is making himself one in common with those sinning, polluted crowds. There is no hope for him, 
he eateth with publicans and sinners. Jesus answered them in the threefold parable of Luke xv. That is the 



work of the Lord. First, the shepherd seeking the sheep; second, the woman sweeping till the coin is 
found: third, the father singing and rejoicing when the boy comes home. That is the work of the Lord. 


We may take that simple and hurried analysis and ask ourselves how far are we in the work of the Lord. 
Do we know what it is to take the journey over the mountains to seek the lost "Steadfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding." No, that is not tautology. That is not a repetition of the same thing thrice over. Every 
word has its meaning. 

"Steadfast," that refers to personal faithfulness, sticking to it. That is not an elegant phrase, but it is a great 
one after all. Sticking to it steadfastly, personal fidelity. Does not the next word mean the same thing? Not 
at all. "Unmoveable" means faithfulness against opposition. Some people cannot stick. They are not 
always there. We really cannot depend upon them, even if they take a class in the Sunday school. That is 
a passing illustration. 

"Steadfast" means always there. That is the great idea, and we cannot be in the work of the Lord without 
confronting opposition. There are many adversaries. So says Paul in the next chapter. Yes, we shall have 
adversaries. Not only be faithful within yourselves, but do not be moved from your loyalty. Stay there in 
spite of all adversaries. Then he puts in that little phrase, "always abounding." Abounding? Yes, that is 
running over, more than is demanded. That means getting rid of a foot-rule and balances, and measuring 
up a certain quantity. The same Greek word occurs in the account of the feeding of the multitudes, when 
they gathered up the fragments that remained. That is the word, the over-plusage. That is the idea. 

Faithful personally, and faithful against opposition, and going on, and always on and for evermore, 
always abounding. 

Then the last word, "Forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not vain in the Lord." Not your work 
merely but your labour, that kind of toil that has in it the red blood of sacrifice, that kind of toil that wears 
and weakens by the way. That is not vain in the Lord. So that final verse. 

Briefly take this sixteenth chapter. This last section of the letter has peculiar interest and value. It is 
different in many ways from the rest of the letter. The great system of correction and instruction is 
completed and the great appeal has been made in that last verse of chapter fifteen. Paul now turned to this 
chapter, which has been variously described by expositors. One writer says it is wholly concerned with 
personal matters. Another says it contains sundry practical directions. Both are right, and yet there is more 
than that in the chapter. Its value is more than personal. As we consider it, the Church comes into view, 
the church in Jerusalem, local; the church in Corinth, local; the churches in Galatia and Macedonia, but all 
of them constituting the one Church with mutual responsibility. The whole Church is in view. 

Once more in this chapter we see the principles wonderfully illustrated that have run all through the letter. 
1 take only the fundamental affirmation and the final appeal. Fellowship, that is the fundamental 
affirmation, fellowship with the Lord, and fellowship with each other; and that finds fundamental and 
final and practical application in this chapter. These members of the Church are seen, whether of 
Jerusalem or Corinth, or wherever they may be; we see them united in fellowship, first with the Lord, and 
therefore with one another; so that if one suffers, all suffer, if one rejoices, all rejoice. The thrill of a 
common life pulsates through the whole body of Christ, and that is illustrated here. 

When we turn to the final appeal, to the call to work, here we have a group of persons, who are all seen in 
relation to that work, in fellowship with the whole Church. It is a remarkable list here, Paul, Timothy, 
Apollos, Stephanas, Fortunatus, Achaicus, Aquila, and Priscilla, or Prisca. They are all named, 
individuals, but they are all members of the Church, and they are all seen in relation to the work of the 
Church. That is the glory and beauty of this whole chapter. 

In the first movement the whole Church is in view. We must remember, first of all, the background of 
conditions obtaining at that time, and then note Paul’s instructions as to the practice of fellowship under 
those conditions. 



What were the conditions? The reference here is to the church in Jerusalem, and it is remarkable. It is a 
reference to the fact that the church in Jerusalem had practically evidently no wealthy people by this time. 
They were poor. When Paul wrote his Roman letter he referred to the same fact, "the poor among the 
saints that are at Jerusalem." And the word "poor" is the strongest, it describes absolute penury. There is 
no doubt that in that church at the time they were a poor crowd as to this world’s goods. The church in 
Jerusalem is seen, difficulties arising from material conditions. There would seem to have been none 
wealthy. 1 think if there had been such Paul would have had a strong word to say to them. No, he speaks 
of the poor, and I think the necessary deduction is that there were no wealthy people in that church. 

The whole history of the church in Jerusalem is an interesting one. It is appalling. This church utterly 
broke down and failed. The Lord had charged them to go forth, beginning at Jerusalem, and to be his 
witnesses in Jerusalem, and in Judaea, and Samaria and unto the uttermost part of the earth. That 
commission was given at the beginning of the Acts. They never did this until they were driven out by 
persecution. The hugged the church, and hugged their privileges, and lost their real spiritual power, until 
persecution arose; and then they were driven forth, and under the stress of persecution and suffering they 
went through Judaea and through Samaria and towards the uttermost part of the earth. The Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles is the story of how they went. But by this time they had been largely driven forth, 
and those remaining were a poor folk. The church was in difficulty. There would have seemed to be no 
wealthy people, and there were those in definite and extreme need in Jerusalem. 

What had that to do with Corinth? What had that to do with the churches in Galatia? What had that to do 
with any of the other churches scattered here and there, Corinth founded through the ministry of Paul, and 
others? It is quite evident that it had something to do with them, and those other churches were 
responsible to go in and practice a fellowship of life and giving in the case of those suffering saints in 
Jerusalem. We see the beauty of the ideal, of the community of the Christian Church, and the 
commonwealth of the Christian Church breaks upon us. Paul here gave instructions as to that giving. 

Let it at once be said that the instructions were unquestionably to meet those local conditions in that 
church, but they contain principles of giving which at least we may do well to ponder, They were to give. 
They were to send money to help these people. They were to feel the poignant suffering of their brethren 
and sisters in Jerusalem, and they were to help them. These are the instructions as to how they were to do 
it. It is a collection ad hoc, to that particular necessity. At any rate, it is interesting to note the instructions, 
whether they have universal application 1 am not going to argue at any length. What did Paul tell these 
people to do in the matter of giving? 

First of all, their giving was to be regular and systematic on the first day of the week, that is, the first day 
after the Sabbath, that is on our first day of the week. They were to give on that day, and they were to give 
according to their prosperity. Every man and woman, every member of the church was to go alone on the 
first day of the week. That is the second thing. The gifts were to be personal. They were to be alone. "Let 
each one of you lay by him in store," a lonely act; in store, that is, treasured up and stored regularly. 

Then Paul is careful to show that their giving was to be subservient to the spiritual. It was to be a solemn 
dedication, according to prosperity that had come to them. On the first day of the week part of their 
wealth was to be at the disposal of the church, and it was to be done in order not to interfere with the 
apostle’s coming visit to them. Let us get hold of that. Every one of you lay by him in store on the first 
day of the week regularly, and in loneliness, with definiteness. Test all your giving by your ow n 
prosperity, dedicated, consecrated, and do that regularly, in order that when I come there may be no 
collections. That is very remarkable. What was Paul coming to them for? To minister to them in spiritual 
things, and he wanted all the material things out of the way. He did not want them going around-trying to 
whip up a collection. "That no collections be made when I come." 

He did not want their giving to be the result of extortion, because of his own presence. I know how 
constantly that has been done, and is being done today. Someone is asked to come and preach, and the 
real purpose is to extort money from those assembled. It is an iniquitous idea. When writing his second 
letter to the Corinthians, Paul said this, "I thought it necessary therefore to entreat the brethren, that they 



would go before unto you, and make up beforehand your afore-promised bounty, that the same might be 
ready, as a matter of bounty, and not of extortion." ( 2CoS:5 } Wonderful instructions these! 


Then he was careful to show that these gifts were to be distributed by the church, and by those appointed 
by the church. He says if it is meet for him to go also, then they can go with him. But everything is to be 
done in a business-like way by the properly appointed officers of the church. 

That is a little paragraph on giving. These instructions were undoubtedly for local conditions, but the 
underlying principles of fellowship, and fellowship in giving, abide. There are cases where these actual 
words of Paul are necessary today concerning the Church in Norway, and the Church in Finland, and in 
the Netherlands. They need that the whole Church of God should feel with then in their pain, and far 
more, minister to their necessities. Whereas these are local conditions, wherever such conditions recur the 
same principles abide. 

The application of these principles to much obtaining today in the matter of the Church’s finances is by 
no means to our advantage. How constantly the Church arranges for the visit of some follower of Paul, 
some evangelist, some prophet, some preacher, some pastor, and the whole purpose of that visit is a good 
collection. 1 have not been wandering up and down in this country and America for all these years without 
having seen it, and felt it acutely. 1 have felt again and again the real value was not the spiritual but the 
material. Oh, Paul, 1 thank you for that word. 1 fain would use it when my next invitation comes — 1 will 
come, providing you get the collection over before I come! 

This sixteenth chapter is largely a page of illustration. While it has correctly been described as containing 
the final words of Paul, and salutations of a personal nature, to read it only in that way is to miss a good 
deal. As a matter of fact, everything insisted upon in the course of the apostolic writing is here seen in 
operation. It is a page of illustration, but it is a page that illustrates the fellowship of the Church in the 
work of the Lord. 

That at once takes us back to the beginning of the letter, where Paul laid down the great fundamental truth 
that God is faithful, who has called us into the fellowship of his Son, the Lord Jesus Christ. That has been 
the theme all through the letter, the Church in fellowship with the Son of God. Consequently, the 
members of the Church are in fellowship with each other, in order to the doing and carrying out of the 
work of the Lord. 

We have seen in the first four verses of the chapter this fellowship of the Church acting mutually. The 
church at Jerusalem was passing through difficult times that had reduced its members to absolute penury, 
and the churches scattered through that whole region where Paul had been travelling were making 
contributions financially to aid the church at Jerusalem. Paul writes to the Corinthian church as to their 
duty, and how they were to carry it out. This is technical, but we see what a revelation we have of the 
oneness of the Church, how it is linked together, that if one member suffer, all the members suffer, and if 
one rejoice, all rejoice. The whole Church lives one common life, the life of fellowship with the Lord, and 
consequently the life of fellowship with each other, so that when the church in Jerusalem is in distress, the 
other churches come to its help by contribution. 

We come now to verses 5-12, to a group of individuals. Notice how this thought of work, the fellowship 
of the Church in work, is present all through. Paul says of Timothy in verse IO, "He worketh the work of 
the Lord." In verse 16, when speaking of the house of Stephanas, he refers to them as "every one that 
helpeth in the work." The work, the service of the Church, is in view. It was also in view when he was 
dealing with the collection for the saints in need. He is illustrating the operation of that work in the 
Church of God. In the cases quoted here to the end of the chapter, the word work does not occur, but the 
fact is present, Paul, Apollos, Fortunatus, Achaicus, Prisca, Aquila, they are all seen at work, and Paul’s 
reference to them is always in relation to their work and their service in the Lord. In these verses we have 
Paul, Timothy, and Apollos. They are presented to us. 



We have a very arresting little picture of Paul incidentally drawn in verses 5 to 9. To turn aside for a 
general statement, it is wonderful how, self-effacing as he was, Paul has nevertheless yielded himself up 
to his readers, so that there is no one of these early servants of the Lord with whom we are better 
acquainted than we are with him. In the Philippian letter he contributed the great autobiographical 
passage, and there are other references in other letters of his service and suffering. Here, however, the 
reference is quite incidental, but none the less interesting. He is a worker, one among the multitude, a 
member of that whole ecclesia, that Church of God, which has been called into the fellowship of God’s 
Son in his work. Paul is seen as a worker. 

We are first arrested by his unsettled outlook. We find a good deal of comfort in that: 

"Put I will come unto you, when 1 shall have passed through Macedonia; for I do pass through 
Macedonia; but with you it may be that 1 shall abide, or even winter, that ye may set me forward on my 
journey whithersoever I go. For I do not wish to see you now by the way; for I hope to tarry a while with 
you." 

That is gloriously unsettled. We do so love a programme, don’t we? 1 know the slavery of it, and it took 
me a good many years to break through that slavery. I found 1 could not keep the elaborate programme I 
had made, that it was the Holy Spirit breaking down the little arrangements for a larger purpose. Paul here 
was quite uncertain, though he was certain about some things. He was going through Macedonia, and he 
intended to come to Corinth: It he came, he would stay with them for a little, even winter with them, but 
he did not say he would. It was all open. If he wintered with them, he would have them set him forward 
on his journey whithersoever he went. The uncertainty is very manifest, the glorious uncertainty of the 
worker. 

Yet there is no uncertainty in words not yet referred to. The uncertainty is qualified by the words, "If the 
Lord permit." That qualifies everything. It may be Macedonia. It may be Corinth. It may be a little while 
in Corinth. It may be all the winter there; and then he will be going on. He could not stay. 

Where was he going? He did not know, "Whithersoever I go.” But the one qualifying, authoritative, 
steadying fact is that he was under the command of his Master, "If the Lord permit." It is a wonderful 
picture of the apostle moving constantly, and going on, having no definite programme. 

There is another illustration of the same thing when Paul wrote to Timothy. He said, "These things write I 
unto thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly; but if I tarry long." He was not sure. He hoped to get down to 
see Timothy, who was probably then in Ephesus; but he did not know, and he did not want Timothy to 
wait for the instruction, because he was uncertain about own movements. 

I know the fascination of having a programme, and having everything in order, and knowing where we 
are going; but let us leave room, at any rate, for the interference of God. "If the Lord permit." That is a 
very remarkable word, epitrepho It is, if the Lord turn over, in that indication: if the Lord indicate, if the 
Lord transfer me, turn me over. It is the picture of Paul as the worker under his Master’s authority. There 
were all kinds of possibilities Macedonia, Corinth, "whithersoever," the regions beyond — that was his 
watchword, not knowing whether he would stay there or here: but knowing one thing, that all his life was 
under the authority of his Master. It is the picture of Paul at work. "Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be 
ye steadfast, unmovable always abounding in the work of the Lord." Paul here was carrying out his own 
instructions to the Corinthians. This first little section shows him "always abounding." Macedonia, 
Corinth, whithersoever I go, if the Lord permit, always abounding, that is the abiding principle. 

But he was quite sure he could not move at present, that he was a fixture for the time being. That is what 
he told them in the eighth verse. "But I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost." Then he gave two reasons 
for staying where he was at the moment. First, "A great door and effectual is opened unto me," and the 
second, "There are many adversaries." These two reasons made him perfectly sure that he could not at the 
moment come to Macedonia and Corinth, that he could not continue his journeyings, that he had to stay 



there for a period. As a matter of fact, he stayed there in Ephesus for three years, which was a long time 
for Paul. It was a short pastor-ate. 


What were the things that made him sure that he must stay there? First of all, the open door, "a great door 
and effectual." Go back from Paul’s own description to Luke’s account of the things that happened at 
Ephesus, and see what a remarkable door was open to him. It was one of the greatest cities of the world, 
having a temple to Diana or Artemis, one of the wonders of the world: and all the life of that great pagan 
city was centred around "that temple." It was the banking house of the merchants. It was where the 
confederacy of the Ionian states met in legislative capacity. All the life of Ephesus circled around that 
temple, and there was the church of God, contradicting everything that was central to the life of the city. 
Paul saw the greatness of it, "a great door and effectual," he could not go on yet. He must stop there, that 
was his first reason. To go back once more to his final appeal, he is not only "always abounding," he is 
"steadfast," faithful, standing by the open door; he must abide, he cannot go on; he is in the "work of the 
Lord." 

Then the second reason. "There are many adversaries.” So we get his word "unmoveable.” "Steadfast," 1 
must stay here, the door is open. "Unmoveable," no adversaries can deflect me. I have to stay there. What 
a wonderful pen portrait it is of that great apostle, in a few incidental sentences! The door was wide open, 
and the opportunities were great; and, moreover, the forces of evil were massed against his Master and his 
Gospel. "There are many adversaries." Do not forget that is one great reason for staying where you are. If 
you have no adversaries, you had better move out and find the places where you get them. There is not 
much in Christian service if we do not know the power of opposition beating against us. 

In two verses Paul referred to Timothy (10, 11). "Now if Timothy come, see that he be with you without 
fear." Does that mean, So receive him that he will not be afraid? Or does he mean, Do not be frightened? I 
do not know which he meant, and cannot be quite sure. I am inclined to think it means that he shall have 
no consciousness of fear, for mark it, "he worketh the work of the Lord, as I also do; let no man therefore 
despise him. But set him forward on his Journey in peace, that he may come unto me; for I expect him 
with the brethren." Again an almost incidental reference to Timothy, and yet how remarkable! Paul had 
already referred to him in this letter. He said, "For this cause have 1 sent unto you Timothy, who is my 
beloved and faithful child in the Lord" (iv, 7). There is no doubt about it, Timothy was very near and dear 
to the heart of Paul. That is proven most conclusively by the two letters Paul sent to him. Timothy then 
was unquestionably at Ephesus, and they were the letters of an old man to a young man. There are many 
suppositions. Many think that Timothy was a weakling and Paul had his work to encourage him. I do not 
believe it for a moment, and think there is no proof of it. Timothy was a most remarkable personality. He 
had been brought up in the knowledge of the Holy Letters, which are able to make wise unto salvation, 
and had been taught by his mother and his grandmother. When Paul, as 1 believe, went on that Journey 
around those churches, and was left for dead at Lystra, I think it was then that Timothy heard him, heard 
his message, and saw how it fulfilled all the aspirations and hopes of the teachings of his mother and 
grandmother, and he became a Christian. Be that as it may, Paul here speaks of Timothy as his beloved 
and faithful child. How is he to be received? So not to cause fear to himself. These Corinthians were a 
strange crowd, forming all sects and parties around Paul, Cephas, and Apollos; and Paul knew they might 
look askance at this young man, so he charged them they were not to browbeat him, or make him timid. 
Moreover, they were not to despise him, and they were to set him forward on his Journey. So he 
commended Timothy to them. 

Again, to refer to Paul’s letters to Timothy, he said to the Corinthians they were not to despise him; but to 
Timothy he said in his first letter, "Let no man despise thy youth; but be thou an ensample to them that 
believe, in word, in manner of life, in love, in faith, in purity.” To the Corinthians, Do not despise him. To 
Timothy, Do not be despicable. See to it that you are living so that they cannot despise you. See to it that 
your life and work are such that you become an ensample in word, what you say, and in manner of life, in 
your love and faith and purity. Live in the power of these great things, so that they cannot despise you. 
"Let no man despise thy youth." That seems to have been the difficulty. 



At any rate, Paul was writing to these Corinthians that they were not to despise him, this young man who 
was coming down. These were learned people in Corinth. They were so learned that they proved their 
stupidity by giving themselves up to philosophic vagaries. They were very clever people. This young man 
was coming down to them. Why were they not to despise him? Because "he worketh the work of the 
Lord, as 1 do." There at once is a picture of the true attitude of the Church towards God’s own workers 
and messengers. That is fellowship. Paul says he is in this fellowship; he is also a worker. "He worketh 
the work of the Lord, as 1 do." Paul was not commending this young man to the church at Corinth by 
reason of his wealth. We do not know that he had any. He was not commending him to them because of 
any position Timothy occupied in a worldly sense. There is but one commendation. He is in the business, 
he is doing the work, he is working the work of the Lord; and that creates the right to a true attitude 
towards him on the part of those to whom he is sent. 

In one verse, we turn to Apollos. "But as touching Apollos, the brother, I besought him much to come 
unto you with the brethren; and it was not at all his will to come now; but he will come when he shall 
have opportunity.” 1 am bound to say I love that verse because there is so much in it. First of all, Paul’s 
reference to Apollos here is very brief, but it is arresting. Apollos was one around whom certain of the 
divisive elements in Corinth were gathering themselves, who said they were "of Apollos." Now, Paul 
wanted this man to go down to Corinth. Notice his description of him, "Apollos the brother," showing that 
there was between perfect fellowship between them in spite of the difficulties created by the Corinthians, 
and the difficulties that might have still been there, accentuated by the attitude of certain of the Corinthian 
people toward Apollos and himself. Oh, no, we understand each other. He is my brother, "Apollos the 
brother." 

Then is not this very arresting? Here is a difference of conviction between them. Paul wanted Apollos to 
go to Corinth: indeed, he says he besought him much to go. It may be speculative, but why was Paul 
anxious for Apollos to go down to Corinth? Most likely because of the faction, and Paul felt if Apollos 
went it would be easy for Apollos to show that there was no real division between himself and Paul. But it 
was not at all Apollos idea to go, and Paul said it with equal definiteness. "It was not at all his will to 
come now." Why did he refuse? Perhaps for the very reason Paul wanted him to go, from the other side. I 
admit that is speculation. Perhaps Apollos felt that the division would be accentuated by his presence and 
that he had better keep away, and he did not to come now. Why did he refuse? Perhaps for the very reason 
Paul wanted him to go, from the other side. I admit that is speculation. Perhaps Apollos felt that the 
division would be accentuated by his presence and that he had better keep away, and he did go. 

Here is a remarkable side-light on Paul. We have been told that Paul was dogmatic, and especially when 
he talked about women. It depends. Yes, he was, but that is not all the truth. He was dogmatic in certain 
respects and in certain matters; but here he is seen giving way to Apollos, and writing the letter and telling 
them that he was not coming; and Paul does not insist his own will, or if he cannot have own way, decide 
that be will have no more to do with Apollos! Oh, this is so human. Apollos the brother, I want him to 
come to you, and he will not, but he will come some day, said Paul, when he has the opportunity. We see 
the mastery of the law of love in the case of these two outstanding messengers and teachers in the Church, 
both workers together with the Lord; workers together with each other, and therefore able to differ in 
opinion without separating, in love. It is a beautiful picture. 

These cases are illustrations of the principle of the Church in fellowship in the work of the Lord. This is a 
most delightful chapter, a revelation of the Church in its entirety, in its individual membership, in its 
mutual responsibility and its fellowship in service and work. That very eminent cleric of the olden days, 
that bright wit, Sydney Smith, was once asked how he accounted for the success of the Methodist people 
springing up everywhere. His reply was very characteristic. "They are all at it and always at it." That was 
the success of Methodism, all at it, and always at it, "always abounding." It was the success of the early 
Church. They were all at it and always at it, and even though differences arose, we see the law of love in 
the case of these workers. When the work of the Lord is supreme as the passion of the Church, there is 
room neither for indolence nor for strife. 




This concluding paragraph (23-24) breathes the spirit of the whole letter and proceeds upon the 
assumption of its teaching. The Church is still viewed in its fellowship with the Lord, and in its 
intercommunion in the fellowship of that one church of the one with each other. 

This little section falls into three parts naturally. First there is a group of remarkable closing injunctions 
(13, 14) then some personal references, and a charge growing out of them to these people in Corinth (15- 
18); finally, the salutations (19-24). 

The injunctions: "Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong. Let all that ye do be done 
in love." That cannot be read carefully without seeing that there was in the mind of the apostle the 
consciousness of the perils surrounding the church. He had written the letter to correct them, and to give 
them the secrets of power in the church. Now he has finished all the system of his correction and 
instruction, and he gathers up in these brief, short, epigrammatic forceful words certain definite charges. 
"Watch ye," and he felt there was a necessity for saying that. "Stand fast in the faith." Go back in the 
letter, and see where they failed. "Quit you like men." He had to say at the beginning he could not write 
unto them as men, but as unto babes. "Be strong," or, more accurately, "Be strengthened." Then the final 
word of those charges. "Let all that ye do be done in love." There flashes back upon the mind the 
memory of conditions Paul had corrected as revealed in the earlier part of the letter, and there necessarily 
comes to the mind with new force the great description of the unfailing law of the Church, which is the 
law of love. Here, gathered up in epigrammatic form, are things needing to be said, and things already 
said. 

Notice there are four personal words and one relative. The four personal words are addressed to 
individuals; there is an individual note about them. "Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, 
be strong." Then there is a relative word that covers all the fact of their interrelationship with each other, 
"Let all that ye do be done in love." 

Notice in those first four there are really two couplets. First, "Watch ye, stand fast in the faith." That is a 
complete couplet in itself. Then, "Quit you like men, be strengthened." That is the second. Notice how 
these epigrammatic sentences laying these charges upon these people at Corinth, and upon us all, carry 
out the instruction, the commandment, the charge of the final appeal of the letter, "Wherefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord." There are two 
words that stand out. He charged them to be steadfast, unmoveable. The first of these couplets qualifies, 
explains, and enforces the first word, to be "steadfast." "Watch ye, stand fast in the faith." The second 
couplet emphasizes, illustrates, and enforces the second word, "unmoveable,” "Quit you like men, be 
strengthened." 

These sentences need very little exposition, yet how powerful they are. Be steadfast. How shall we be 
steadfast? Be watchful, literally, keep awake, do not go to sleep, do not imagine you can take a vacation 
from your vocation. I am not speaking against a vacation. Vacations are very trying to me, but are very 
necessary. But we can never have a vacation from our holy vocation in the Christian Church. Watch ye, 
keep awake, do not go to sleep. There is tremendous force in that. 

Then mark this: Stand fast, he steadfast, but stand fast in the faith. That is to say, there are limits to our 
liberty, and the only way to be steadfast is to remain in the faith. Keep awake, stay in the faith; do not be 
deflected from it for a single moment. There is a tremendous significance in these little, brief, forceful 
sentences of the apostle. 

Then, "unmoveable," "Quit you like men." That word "quit" literally means, Grow up, do not be children, 
do not be babes, be able to stand up. Be unmoveable, stay in your Christian maturity, grow up, "Quit you 
like men," so that you cannot be moved, so that forces that are against you cannot deflect you by a hair’s 
breadth from the line of your duty and loyalty. And "be strengthened." That means progressively going 
on, not being content with the point at which you have arrived, growing up — let Peter "Grow in the 
grace and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." So in these little words we see these charges 



of a personal nature laid upon this Corinthian church, and for all Christians, which are to affect the whole 
of their outlook on life. 


Paul then gathers everything up in the relative word, "Let all that ye do be done in love." That is simple, 
and is a relative word, and yet it has an application to the personal. There are involved in those personal 
couplets the alert life of watchfulness and the active life of conflict. Whatever it is, whether watching or 
righting, let love be the reason for it. "Let all that ye do be done in love.” It is the unfailing law revealed 
so perfectly in the thirteenth chapter, and it is the condition of fellowship which answers all else, and 
conditions all else. There is a company of individuals. Paul says to every individual the same thing, 
"Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strengthened," progress in your growing; but 
whether watching or fighting, be love-mastered. If that is true in every case, the interrelationships within 
the Church will be what they ought to be. 

The personal references and charge are very interesting. Paul had had some visitors. He names them, 
Stephnanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus. Who were these people? We know very little about them. One 
thing we do know about Stephanas and his household. Paul had baptized them. In i, 16. he says, "I 
baptized also the household of Stephanas; besides, I know not whether I baptized any other." He was not 
very particular about that subject. This household of Stephanas was definitely one that owed everything to 
Paul in their spiritual life. He had been to see Paul, accompanied by Fortunatus and Achaicus. We know 
nothing about Fortunatus except this, that Clement, the great writer whom Paul mentions in his Philippian 
letter (iv, 3). says that Fortunatus carried this letter to Corinth on behalf of Paul. There is no inspired 
authority for that although I think it is interesting and true. Then the other man. Achaicus, this is the only 
reference to him, and that is all we know of him. He was one of these three who had been to see Paul, and 
what we gather is this, the helpfulness of their visit, and the consequent charge he laid upon these 
Christian people concerning these three men, and all others of like ilk. Paul says, "Be in subjection to 
such.” They have refreshed me, and they will refresh you. The reason why they are to be subject to them 
is that of the service they have rendered to Paul and to others. We are in the same realm of the whole 
letter. Here the members of the church, the individuals, emerge. We see them in a wonderful action, men 
who are serving their fellow members in love, visiting Paul, and now evidently going to Corinth. 

We come to the salutations (19-24), and at once we are brought into the atmosphere of the catholic 
Church, the universal Church, the whole Church. It is incidental, apparently at the very end, the whole 
Church is seen in relationship to one church. Numbers of people in churches scattered here and there, all 
parts of the one Church, and all interested in this one church at Corinth. That is what Paul meant when he 
said, "The churches of Asia salute you." We are not to suppose Paul had any special message from all the 
churches in Asia; hut he knew them, and knew their attitude. Some them had proved their attitude in their 
gifts of love, which Corinth was called upon to give for the church at Jerusalem. Here is this unity, the 
fact that these were linked up with others. He was finishing this letter to correct this church in the interest 
of all churches. He says, "All the churches of Asia," and there is a breath of glorious Catholicism, of 
unity, of oneness in that simple phrase, "All the churches of Asia salute you." 

Having said that which is inclusive, Paul went on, and took two illustrations, a man and a woman, Aquila 
and Prisca, or Priscilla, as the Old Version had it. Just two people, but they "salute you much in the Lord, 
with the church that is in their house." Again we get a glorious glimpse of these two people. It is an 
interesting story. We find from Acts xviii, that they were exiles in Corinth, driven out of Rome because of 
their religion. In that same chapter we find that when Paul went to Ephesus they went with him, they 
accompanied him. They were there for some time in Ephesus. It is very interesting that Apollos learned 
from Aquila and Priscilla all the fulness of the Christian Gospel. He was undoubtedly a great man, one 
whom Paul had Just called "the brother," a man Paul loved, who had done a great work in Corinth. We 
know that when he came to Ephesus, Aquila and Priscilla found that he did not know all the fulness of the 
Christian Gospel. He knew Christianity only so far as it had been revealed in the teaching of John the 
forerunner. That is the meaning of that story in the Acts when Paul came down there, to find a group of 
people who were believers, but lacking something. Paul said, "Did you receive the Holy Ghost when you 
believed and they said, Nay, we did not so much as hear whether the Holy Ghost was given." And Paul 
said, "Into what then were ye baptized?" and they said, "Into John’s baptism." That is what Paul had seen. 



Then there came a day when this man and woman, that tent-making couple, took Apollos in hand, and 
opened his eyes to see the glory of the fulness of the Gospel. We find from the Roman letter (xvi, 3) they 
eventually returned to Rome, from which place they had been exiled. Paul now named them, and they 
saluted these Corinthians much in the Lord, and the church in their house. 

So we have a glimpse of the whole Church, and the churches of Asia, of two individuals, and of a local 
church, a comparatively small one, in their house; but there is the same principle of love. 

We come to the last paragraph, which evidently is one in which Paul, usually dictating to an amanuensis, 
now took the stylus from the hand of his stenographer and did some writing for himself. We remember 
that in writing to the Galatians he said, "See with how large letters I have written unto you with mine own 
hand." There was a touch of sanctified humour there. If the view be correct that he suffered from his eyes, 
one can see him bending down, and writing, "The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand." He is 
going to write something himself, something that is going to finish the whole of his message, and gather it 
up. What is it? "If any man loveth not the Lord, let him be anathema. Maran atha. The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you. My love be with you in Christ Jesus. Amen." A wonderful paragraph. 

What does he say? "If any man loveth not the Lord, let him be anathema. Maran atha.” It is unfortunate 
that the Authorized Version has no period after the word "anathema," for it misses a good deal of the 
tremendous force of these words Paul wrote with his own hand. As a matter of fact, Paul wrote three 
words here, not two. "Anathema." that is one word, "Maran," that is a separate word. "Atha," that is a 
separate word. These three words are not linked together save in a secondary, yet important, way. 

"Anathema" is a Greek word, as all the letter is Greek. After Paul had written, "If any man loveth not the 
Lord, let him be anathema," he broke off into Aramaic; and the next two words are not Greek, but 
Aramaic, They stand in lonely isolation. Yes, linked with what has gone before. It is the great exultant cry 
of the apostle’s heart, in which he dropped into the language probably with which he was most familiar in 
his young manhood, Aramaic. 

"Anathema" is a Greek word, not found very often in the New Testament, and it is not always translated 
in that way. It is found six times in the New Testament altogether. The first occurrence apparently has no 
relation to this subject, and is in Ac 23:4, when the enemies of Paul bound themselves with a great curse 
to take his life. They were bound by an anathema, that is, they were accursed unless they ended the life of 
Paul. Then it is found in the Roman letter. (Ro 9:3} in that passage of pregnant power and passion, when 
Paul said, "1 could wish that I myself were anathema from Christ for my brethren’s sake." That is the 
supremest word ever coming from a human writer, expressing the fulness of his fellowship with his Lord. 
Then it is found in the earlier part of this epistle, {iCo 12.3 } in which he says, "No man speaking in the 
Spirit of God saith, Jesus is anathema,” no man speaking in the Holy Ghost can call Jesus accursed. That 
is not really a malediction. It is the statement of an inevitable fact. If a man does not love him, there is no 
hope for that man except that he should wither, perish, be accursed. Paul has gathered up into one 
tremendous sentence the conviction of his heart and purpose. The word for love there is the word of 
human affection. If any man does not love him, does not go out emotionally to him, there is nothing for 
that man. He is lost, he will perish. It is that very sense of the supreme and final glory and beauty of the 
Lord that led to these two Aramaic expressions. 

"Maran," that word simply means the Lord. "Atha" is a verb, part of the verb to come. Scholars have 
spent a good deal of time over this word, and I am not going to attempt to decide between them, but use 
all of the readings. Some say "atha" means, "is coming." There are those who say that it is present, 
"cometh." Other say it is a past tense, "has come." 

One of the most eminent scholars I know accepts that first view. Experts differ, but whether it be "has 
come," or" cometh," or "is coming," the great thing is "the Lord," the fact of his Lordship. That is why 1 
like to employ all three suggestions. It may mean, The Lord has appeared, has come. Or it may be, The 
Lord cometh all the time. Or it may mean, The Lord is coming It is the advent into human life of the 



supreme Lord. It is the great exclamation out of Paul’s very heart, revealing his conviction that it is no 
fiction that he has come, that he comes, that he is coming, that he is the great reality. 


Then the last words, "The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you," the Lord, Jesus, Christ be with you 
all, in Christ Jesus. That is everything. And yet there is a personal touch, and he ends with it, "My love be 
with you all in Christ Jesus." Did ever any letter have a more glorious close than that? 

2 Corinthians 1:1 

2Co 1:1-11 

The second letter to the Corinthians was evidently the outcome of the first. Titus, and perhaps Timothy 
also, had communicated to the apostle certain facts concerning the reception of his first letter to the 
Corinthian church. What they told him disturbed him, and called forth this letter. 

If the first epistle was that of the church prepared for work by corrective and constructive statements, this 
may be said to be a picture of the apostle himself as a worker in suffering, in love, and in the 
consciousness of authority conferred on him by God. It has been said with truth the apostle here really 
reveals himself as to his personality. It is largely personal from beginning to end, and it is a defence of his 
ministry. As in the first letter we saw the Church, in this we have a remarkable picture of the ministry 
within the Church, as depicted and exemplified in Paul himself. 

It is a difficult letter to analyse. There is a sense in which there is very little system in it. We have an 
introduction contained in the first eleven verses of the first chapter. Then Paul dealt with the ministry (i, 
12-vii). It is a defence and an interpretation of the work of himself as an apostle, and consequently of the 
Christian ministry generally. Then in two chapters (viii, ix) we have a section, very local, yet containing 
principles of perpetual application concerning the collection for the saints. That leads up to the second 
line of argument concerning the ministry, and concerns Paul’s coming to Corinth (x-xiii, 10). There we 
have a remarkable picture of the man himself, and a valuable one. Finally we have a conclusion (xiii, 11- 
14). 

It should be remembered in studying these first eleven verses of the introduction that there were those 
opposed to Paul. This fact makes the more remarkable the beautiful tenderness of his greeting as he 
approached them. He had gained the knowledge from Titus, and perhaps from Timothy also, that there 
were those in the church who were denying his apostolic authority, questioning whether he was a minister 
of Christ at all. He saw that this must undermine the truth as it had been revealed to them through him, 
and consequently it must be borne in mind, that background of criticism of himself, that existed in 
Corinth amongst some in the church. 

He greeted them with affection, and then spoke to them, as to those likely to be interested, of a period of 
suffering through which he had passed. In dealing with this he was careful to show that he recognized 
what large values accrued from such experiences of suffering. All this in order finally that he might 
recognize especially how they had helped him by their supplications and gifts. 

First of all, he struck the authoritative note in the first part of the opening verse, "Paul, an apostle of 
Christ Jesus, through the will of God," the note that claims authority. Some of them were denying his 
apostleship. He claimed to be an apostle, and by the will or purpose of God. No man can have any higher 
authority than that, and he started there. He struck the keynote of all that he was going to do afterwards 
"by the will and purpose of God." 

But there is an inclusive note. He was writing not only to the church at Corinth, but to all in Achaia. That 
is a geographical term. Probably there were not many people in that district who were believers, but he 
included them. There is a touch of fine art in that. Not only the Corinthians, but all in Achaia. 



Then the salutation, "Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ." Grace and 
peace! He is going to complain. He is going to scold them a little presently, but he is not doing it yet. He 
is greeting them, and his greeting is with the great words, grace and peace, and telling the origin, "From 
God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ," the origin and the source, God the Father; and the channel of 
communication, the Lord Jesus Christ; grace and peace be with you. 

Then he dropped into thanksgiving. We have a remarkable passage beginning at the third verse, and 
running through the seventh. The theme is comfort, comfort granted in terrible trouble. Notice that he first 
spoke of the values of the experience, and then of the experience. He was going to tell them of the 
experience only after he bad described the effects of that experience. That is part of his method. If they 
would grasp the values, then they would turn to the experiences and would be surprised. That is apparent 
in a natural reading of the passage. 

The values, what are they? First of all, "Praise be to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ," or, 
"Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ." "Praise be" is the meaning of "Blessed." It is 
the eucharistic expression of worship and adoration. "Praise be to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort." The Father of mercies, and the God of comfort, 
the One from whom all mercies flow. 

"Praise God from whom all blessings flow," or mercies flow; so we might sing it, and that is what it 
means. If there is a mercy, God is the Father of that mercy, whatever it may be: and he is the God of all 
comfort. That word "comfort" is the key word. In some form or another it occurs no less than ten times in 
five verses, "comfort," "the God of all comfort." 

What is comfort? We are often weak and sentimental in our thinking about comfort. The word literally 
means strengthened, sustained. It is a cognate word with the name given to the Holy Spirit. That name is 
Paraclete in our translation, which is a transliteration of the Greek word. Here this word "comfort" is 
pciraklesis all through this paragraph. We may interpret comfort by the work of the Holy Spirit and say 
that the Spirit is the Comforter. Said Jesus, I will send you Another, and he will disannul your orphanage. 
He is the Comforter. In that connection a comforter means far more than a consoler. Once some of our 
translators introduced the word consolation. This is more than consolation, it is underpinning. It is coming 
to the side of someone and disannulling all his loneliness and his difficulty-comfort, "the God of all 
comfort.” The apostle says that God comforted him. 

God also gave him through the comfort he ministered to him ability through the experience to minister 
comfort to others. That is the thought and the teaching. 

It also means fellowship with Christ in his suffering and in his comfort. It means the fellowship of the 
saints. I remember my dear old friend Chadwick saying once publicly in my hearing that the best word for 
Paraclete is Comforter, not Advocate. I told him that I did not agree with him, and then he said his lawyer 
was his advocate, but he did not call him his comforter! told him, I did. In the matter of law, about which 
I am an ignoramus, I put the matter into the hands of my lawyer, and left it. He was my advocate, and in 
that way he was my comforter. It is not consolation, it is the great thought of underpinned, strengthened 
comradeship called to the side of, and being by the side of, upholding. That is the great word, the 
upholding power that comes from God. 

The apostle then told them of the circumstances that drew forth this action and this experience of comfort, 
What was it? The darkness of death. There is a difference of opinion over what Paul was referring to here. 
He was not explicit. Some think it was something that happened at Ephesus, when he said he had fought 
with wild beasts there. It may have been so. Possibly it was a serious sickness that he had been through. 
Personally, I think that is what it was; but, at any rate, it was so serious that he "had the sentence of death" 
in himself, and the anchorage that he found when the sentence of death was there, when he could not 
indulge in hope at all, was the comfort ministered by God. "We have had the answer of death within 
ourselves," so that our hope might not be in ourselves. Death was accepted, but his hope was in God, who 
is able to give life to the dead, and comfort of God. In such an hour as that, death does not end all. The 



comfort is beyond death there is life. God is the God of resurrection, and that was whispered to Paul in the 
midst of this experience of suffering, this terrible experience, and that it was so there is no question. He 
will refer later on in the letter to another matter, the thorn in the flesh. We do not know whether that was 
his meaning here. Undoubtedly he names the locality in Asia, where he had been sick unto death. There 
was no strength in him. He looked out upon the future and saw nothing. The sentence of death was in 
him, and then God comforted him with the assurance that he could bring the dead to life, and that through 
him death was not consummation. He might die, but he said the experience through which he bad passed 
had taught him that God was the God of resurrection, able to give salvation, deliverance. 

Yes, he was comforted because God was the God of resurrection. He was able to give life to the dead; but 
Paul was comforted also in that the sentence of death was not carried out. He was looking back now, but 
in the hour of darkness the assurance that came to him was that of the everlasting arms underneath him, 
and the fact that God was by his side, and all that in order that he might help and comfort others. We see 
the great Christian principle in that. When God comforts us, it is that we may be able in our turn to 
comfort others. That is the very genius of Christianity. Everything received is received on trust. 

Everything that you and 1 have from God we have on behalf of others — the comfort of God, the 
strengthening of God, the upholding of God, the revelation that God is able to make alive from the dead, 
and then presently salvation from that death which we had feared, on which he had looked with so much 
trembling. We have put our hopes in him. 

Now, the chief interest in this particular introduction is its relation to the personal note running through 
the letter. Paul was writing to these Corinthians, and he turned aside to describe to them an experience 
through which he had been passing and he told them the values of it in his own soul, and the values of it 
for them. Comfort is the great word, comfort from God, comfort for others. So he prepared for whatever 
he had to say presently of rebuke, by a revelation of great tenderness. He called them to sympathize with 
him, and he assured them that God had sympathized with him, and that he would sympathize with them 
as they are asked to sympathize with him. It is the sympathy of sharing the activity of God, who is the 
God of all comfort. 

2 Corinthians 1:12 

2Co 1:12-2:11 

Paul now proceeded to the subject of his ministry, the authority of which was threatened by the attitude of 
some in that Corinthian church. In dealing with the ministry he has first a personal vindication (i, 12-ii, 

11); then he dealt with the subject of the ministry itself in a wonderful passage (ii, 12- v), and he ended 
with a consequent appeal (vi, vii). In this study we deal with the personal vindication. 

Here we find a defence of principle (i, 12-22); an explanation of his action that had caused the difficulty 
(i, 23-ii, 4); followed by a parenthesis concerning the action of the church in the past (ii, 5-11). 

We will first compare two paragraphs. In the sixteenth chapter and verse of the first epistle, Paul wrote: 
"But 1 will come unto you when I shall have passed through Macedonia; for I do pass through 
Macedonia." Now, he had not done what he said he was going to do in the first letter, and he was charged 
with fickleness, of being a "yea" man and a "nay" man, of saying he was going to do something and then 
not doing it. Is that a serious charge anyhow? It depends. Paul evidently thought it was a serious charge, 
because it hinted his unpreparedness to stand by his authority as declared, and this questioned his 
ministry. That of course is what some of these people were doing. They were even saying he was not an 
apostle. They were saying he had no right to any authority whatever, and the charge under consideration 
at this point is that of his fickleness, as they said. 

Now he defended himself. It was a defence first of all of the principle. Notice carefully that he took 
trouble to defend himself. Apparent inconsistency or fickleness may be consistency on the highest level. 
That is what he was trying to show them. First he claimed he had the testimony of his own conscience. 
That is a remarkable passage: 



"For our glorying is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in holiness and sincerity of God, not in 
fleshly wisdom but in the grace of God, we behaved ourselves in the world, and more abundantly to you¬ 
ward. For we write none other things unto you, than what ye read or even acknowledge, and 1 hope ye 
will acknowledge unto the end." 

Notice the tender appeal, and the personal claim of a clear conscience, that he had acted in holiness and 
sincerity. It is a great claim when a man can make it. 

Then he went on, and he asked them to look at the apparent fickleness. He asked them a question, and 
then gave them the abiding principle as an answer: 

"God is faithful, our word toward you is not yea and nay. For Son of God, Christ Jesus, who was 
preached among you by us, even by me and Silvanus and Timothy, was not yea and nay, but in him is 
yea. For how many soever be the promises of God, in him is the yea; wherefore also through him is the 
Amen, unto the glory of God through us. Now he that establisheth us with you in Christ, and anointed us, 
is God; who also sealed us, and gave us the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts." 

Notice three things there, the faithful God, the certain Lord, and the indwelling Spirit. Paul claims that the 
will of God had been made known to him, realized through the Lordship, interpreted by the Spirit. Those 
were the lines on which he had acted, when he did not come, but went another way, his action was 
because of these things. He claimed the guidance of the Spirit, interpreting the Lordship of Jesus, and the 
faithfulness of God. Jesus is the Yea and the Amen. That is to say, he is the One who says, Yes, it shall be 
so, and who ratifies it by the Amen, the unvarying and invariable Christ. They had told him he was fickle. 
He said, No, there is a meaning in what happened. 1 said I was coming. 1 did not come, but 1 did not come 
because of that twofold fact, the faithfulness of God, and the certainty of the Lordship of Christ as 
interpreted by the Spirit to me. There is the personal note all through this paragraph. 

Then he went on to explain his action. He said he had a solemn witness, God himself, that he did not 
come for certain reasons. He did not come that their faith might have freedom to act. Mark that carefully. 
If he had gone then, instead of writing that first letter, he would have apparently gone to insist upon his 
own authority. Now he flung himself back upon that which is authoritative, claiming that he himself had 
been obedient to it. He told them they stood in faith, not under his government, but under the government 
of the One in whom they were believing. This is very high ground, and this is the true ground of the true 
minister of Jesus Christ. As Peter said, "Neither as lording it over the charge allotted to you," or "God’s 
heritage.” The word "heritage" is the word clergy, and the only place in the New Testament where it 
occurs. There it does not refer to the ministry, but to the laity. Those we speak of today as the clergy are 
not to lord it over the real clergy of God. That was why Paul did not come after he wrote that first letter. 

It is well to remember what he said to them about that first letter. It is the key to this. I sometimes think 
we ought never to read the first letter without studying this paragraph in the second letter (ii, 1-4): 

"But 1 determined this for myself, that 1 would not come again to you with sorrow. For if I make you 
sorry, who then is he that maketh me glad, but he that is made sorry by me? And I wrote this very thing, 
lest, when 1 came, I should have sorrow from them of whom 1 ought to rejoice; having confidence in you 
all, that my Joy is the Joy of you all. For out of much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto you with 
many tears." 

That is the account of the reason, and inspiration, and method of the first letter. "Not that ye should be 
made sorry, but that ye might know the love which I have more abundantly unto you.” 

We recall the fact that the first letter was divided into two parts of correction and construction, growing 
out of that preliminary declaration that God is faithful who has called us into the fellowship of Jesus 
Christ his Son, and reaching its great climactic in the 58th verse of the fifteenth chapter, "Wherefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord." All through 



the letter he was first of all correcting the weakness of the church, and then constructing, showing the 
things of the church’s strength. Here we find out how he did it. He wrote it with tears and much anguish, 
not desiring to make them sorry, but desiring that they might know the love he had towards them. The 
letter was love-inspired. Similarly, now he had not come to them because his coming might have had the 
effect of inducing them to think that he claimed authority over them. No, he said, it is by faith you must 
live and by faith you must act. He said, I left you without a visit in order that your faith might be 
strengthened, that you might stand, That is the personal vindication. 

Then he dropped into a concluding passage in this section (5-11); "But if any hath caused sorrow, he hath 
caused sorrow, not to me, but in part (that I press not too heavily) to you all. Sufficient to such a case is 
this punishment." A student of these letters will know that this is a reference to the incestuous person that 
he quoted as an example of the failure of the church in Corinth, and told them that they were to exercise 
discipline. Evidently they had done so, and had denied to that man, guilty of a gross immorality that as 
not common even in Corinth, which they had countenanced and sheltered under the aegis of the church, 
the privileges of the fellowship. Paul had said he must be put outside, and that they must use discipline so 
as to maintain the church’s purity. She had no right to tolerate any in her membership who were not pure 
and hue to their Lord. 

"Now, in this letter he again referred to this man. It had come to his knowledge they had exercised 
discipline, and refused the man the sanctions of church membership; but now he saw there was a new 
probability. That man might be overwhelmed with sorrow, and that very sorrow might become his 
undoing, Their business now was to forgive him and to receive him again. This does breathe the very tone 
and spirit of our Lord. We recall what our Lord said about the sinning brother. They were to go and see 
him alone. If he would not hear, then take two or three others. If he would not bear these, tell it to the 
Church. Mark carefully the rest of the statement, if he will not hear the Church" let him be unto thee as 
the Gentile and the publican. How do we recite that? What is the tone of voice? If it is hard, that is 
Romanism at its worst. That is a papal bull of excommunication. Who is the Gentile and the publican? He 
is the man for whom Christ died. Treat him that way. Go after him, seeking him as the Son of man, who 
came to seek and to save that which is lost. So go after that man. Restore such a one in "the spirit of 
meekness,” as Paul says elsewhere. So he charged them that they now had new responsibility, that of the 
restoration of the man. 

He then closed the section with the reason, "that no advantage may be gained over us by Satan, for we are 
not ignorant of his devices." What are the devices of the devil? Let us confine ourselves to this case. Lirst 
of all, he lured this man by temptation into lust. Now he told this man that there was no forgiveness. He 
was being submerged in sorrow. He was being overwhelmed in sorrow. Paul said, Restore him, forgive 
him, love him, take him back, lest he be overwhelmed with grief; and take him back that Satan may gain 
no victory. He had gained a victory by overcoming this man through his lust. Do not allow him to gain a 
second victory by overcoming this man through sorrow that is overwhelming. Restore such a one, again 
to quote from the first letter in another connection, in "the spirit of meekness," "comfort him, lest by any 
means such a one should be swallowed up with his overmuch sorrow." 

We are not ignorant of his devices, temptation and destruction by lust; the temptation to feel that there is 
no hope, despair settling upon the soul. "We are not ignorant of his devices." 

Then the devices of the devil within the Church, what are they? Lirst the tolerance of evil. The first letter 
told them that they must not tolerate evil. Now, the second device of the devil is undue severity, the 
hounding of the failing man until he is overwhelmed and in despair. It is a wonderful little 

illustration of the apostolic mind, and of the Spirit as it works still in those who share the apostolic 
function, in the case of the sinning man in the Church. Deny him the privilege of membership in the 
Church. Excommunicate him, if you like the word, and it is a correct word. Then, if he repent, you have 
gained your brother; take him back again. 



So we come to the end of this section, Paul’s vindication of his own authority, and absence of fickleness; 
and the explanation of that action is in the closing parenthesis, it is in the ministry, "that the ministry he 
not blamed," as in another of Paul’s words. He is not anxious about his personal authority, but the 
authority of the truth, and the authority of the life of God, the authority of the faithful God, the certain 
Lord, and inteipreting Spirit. 

2 Corinthians 2:12 

2Co 2:12-4:6 

We now come to the discussion of the subject of the ministry generally, which occupies the whole section 
of the letter from ii, 12-v. Perhaps nowhere in the New Testament is the subject of the ministry set forth in 
its sublimity as it is here. We now take the introduction (ii, 12,13) and the subject of the power of the 
ministry (ii, 14-iv, 6). In our next study we will take what remains of the section concerning the ministry, 
and consider what the apostle teaches about the tribulation, hope, impulse, and aim of the Christian 
ministry (iv, 7-v). 

Take first of all the two verses constituting the parenthetical introduction. Paul made reference to some of 
his movements, seeing he had not immediately got to Corinth. The charge against him was that of 
fickleness, that he had said he was coming, and had not come. "Now when I came to Troas for the Gospel 
of Christ, and when a door was opened unto me in the Lord, I had no relief for my spirit, because found 
not Titus my brother; but taking my leave of them, I went forth into Macedonia." The statement of these 
two verses simply means this, that he came to Troas, saw the open door to Corinth, but did not enter it. He 
turned aside and went into Macedonia. He was troubled at not finding Titus, and so he changed his plan, 
and went aside into Macedonia. They had charged him with fickleness, and he showed them that 
fickleness may be of the very essence of loyalty to the Divine guidance, and he referred to it again now. 

Our next section is concerned with the power of the Christian ministry (ii, 14-iv, 6). Here we see the 
declaration of power (ii, 14-17), the testimonials of power (iii, 1-3), the nature of power (iii), and the 
exercise of power (iv, 1-6). 

In verse 4 we see the secret of the power. There is no question that the figure Paul employed in this verse 
is that of a Roman triumph. Some difficulty has been experienced with the text here. In such a Roman 
triumph the conspicuous figures were those of the victor and the vanquished. The victor rode in triumph, 
and the vanquished was often chained to his chariot wheels: and the whole procession was accompanied 
by the burning of incense. Without dogmatizing, I believe that Paul here was viewing those engaged in 
the ministry as the victors, and he was describing their work as that of a triumphant march, and the 
vanquished, those that they had mastered, and again are accompanying on the march. That to me is the 
meaning of the figure. 

Notice then the verses that speak of the manifestation of power (.5. 16). It is a tremendous picture, and 
again we must keep in mind the Roman triumph, the burning of incense all the way, and the victor and the 
vanquished. Now, the burning of incense was a savour to those who-were beaten, to those who were 
about to be imprisoned or to die. To them it was a savour of death unto death. It was a savour of life unto 
life to those who were set free and were victorious. The incense spoke of the victory of the one, and of the 
good things that were to come. 

But notice carefully that Paul asked that question, "Who is sufficient for these things?" It is a separate 
question. 

He breaks in with the consciousness of the tremendous thing he is saying, and the tremendous work of the 
Christian apostle and minister. He drops in this letter from the plural to the singular, and from the singular 
back to the plural again and again. He referred to Timothy and to Titus, thinking of the whole work of the 
Christian ministry, and he says, "We are a sweet savour of Christ unto God." Then he cries out, "Who is 
sufficient for these things?" He did not answer his question now, but he will answer it presently. He left 



the question, marking the magnificence of the ideal of the Christian ministry as he saw it, a triumphant 
procession. "He leadeth us in triumph everywhere,” as one rendering has it. 


He goes on. Incense is ascending, and it is a savour of life unto life, and of death unto death, for he says, 
"We are not as the many, corrupting the Word of God: but as of sincerity, but as of God, in the sight of 
God, speak we in Christ." That is the answer to his question, "Who is sufficient for these things?" Those 
are sufficient who are not making merchandise of the Word of God, not corrupting it, not distorting it in 
making merchandise of it; but in sincerity as to God, in the sight of God, speaking in Christ. 

This is the whole scheme of the Christian ministry, not corrupting the Word of God. not making 
merchandise of it, but in sincerity speaking the things of God in Christ. 

The next paragraph touches upon the testimonials of power, that is, the power of the ministry (iii, 1-3). 
This is a commendation. "Need we, as some do, epistles of commendation to you?" You are our epistles, 
says the apostle, you Christian people in Corinth. He carries out the idea in the most remarkable way. The 
author of the epistle is Christ, the pen is Paul, and the ink is the Spirit. That is to say, Christians are the 
true credentials of the power of the ministry. "Ye are our epistle," written not in tables of stone, not with 
ink, but by the Spirit in the heart, "known and read of all men." That is to say, the evidences of the power 
of the Christian ministry, the testimonials of the power are found in Christians. 

He then goes on, and in a long section he spoke of the nature of that power (iii, 4-18). Notice first there is 
a three-fold contrast here, between the old and the new, a contrast of covenant (4-6), a contrast of 
ministration and a contrast of courage (12-18). 

The contrast of the covenant is this. "The letter killeth," that is to say, the letter reveals, and so condemns. 
The Spirit realizes, that is, communicates life equal to the accomplishment of the revelation of an ideal. 

Then the ministration of death and of the Spirit. Here we reach this remarkably interesting paragraph 
about Moses’ veiling of his face. Why did Moses veil his face? Not because of the excellent glory of it. 
We recall the fact that he came down from the mountain, and veiled his face — we are told in the history- 
seeing that his face was shining, but he did not veil it to hide the shining. He veiled it because the shining 
was passing away; it was fading, and he veiled his face that they might not see its passing. That is the 
contrast. Christ needs no such veiling, for his glory never passes. That is the whole meaning of the 
paragraph. 

The same contrast is seen in the rest of this chapter. Why Moses veiled his face we are told. Why Christ 
does not need to veil his face is revealed to us; and we are told that "the Lord is the Spirit; and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. But we all, with unveiled face, reflecting." The word here in the 
Revised Version is "reflecting." I prefer the word found here in the Authorized, "beholding as in a mirror 
the glory of the Lord." The idea is not that of reflection in order to transform, but rather that of beholding 
until transformed, in order to reflect. We, beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed 
into the same from to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit. So we are revealing the very glory of our 
Master, and that is the result of the Christian ministry. 

Going on to the first six verses of the fourth chapter, Paul speaks of the power of the ministry. "Therefore 
seeing we have this ministry, even as we obtained mercy, we faint not." Courage, strength. Why do we 
not faint? "For we have renounced the hidden things of shame, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the 
Word of God deceitfully." That is why. We are not handling the Word of God deceitfully. We are not 
walking in craftiness, "but by the manifestation of the truth commending ourselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God.” 

"But if our Gospel is veiled, it is veiled in them that are perishing.” 

Here is the exercise of power. We faint not. We have renounced the hidden things of darkness, of shame, 
and we preach Christ as Lord. That is the central clause. The negative result only is referred to by the 



apostle. The Gospel veiled to those who are perishing. Blit why is it veiled? The reason of the veiling is 
that the god of this world, or the god of this age more accurately, has blinded their minds. But why has 
the god of this age blinded their minds Because of their unbelief. That harmonizes very largely with the 
teaching of our Lord about his parabolic method, and why he adopted it. It is said that our Lord adopted 
the parabolic method in order to hide the truth. He did nothing of the kind. He adopted it because of their 
blindness, and as a lure. He told them stories and gave them illustrations, by means of which to awaken 
their interest, if possible. But they were blinded, as men are blinded still. 

Why are they blinded? Because the god of this age has blinded them. Why has he had power to blind 
them? Because of unbelief. The whole teaching of the letter to the Hebrews has dealt with that. The one 
sin that will bring men ultimately to perdition is the sin of unbelief, unbelief as refusal of Christ, refusal 
of the refusal to accent what God is offering to them. To put it quite bluntly, if anyone goes down to 
perdition, why will they go? Because of their sins? No, but because of their sin, the sin of rejection of 
Jesus Christ. "If our Gospel is veiled, it is veiled in them that are perishing." Who are they? Those who 
refuse that Gospel, blinded by the god of this age, blinded because of unbelief. Refusal to believe is the 
secret and reason of the blindness that happens to men. Oh, it does not matter, people are told, what we 
believe. Believe me, it does matter. It matters very much what we believe, and whether we believe at all. 
That is the whole picture here. 

We have looked very roughly at this paragraph in this study, but it is a marvellous picture, which is not 
yet finished. Paul has yet to deal with the tribulation and hope of the ministry. He has also to deal with the 
impulse and aim of the ministry, to which we shall come in our next study. But the Christian ministry is 
here viewed as a triumphant procession where men who are in the ministry are led everywhere in 
triumph; and the credentials of their authority are found in those who are won by their message, the 
unveiling of the glory in Jesus Christ shining in the faces and the lives of Christians. These are the letters 
of commendation in which Paul rejoices in the Corinthian church. He reminds them he has to point out 
many things of failure, but that is the basic idea, the ministry consisting of a triumphant procession, in 
which those proclaiming the glory of Christ and the Word of God in sincerity and truth are led 
everywhere in triumph; and their triumph consists in souls won and transformed, reflecting by beholding, 
knowing the transforming power, reflecting the glory of the Lord. 

2 Corinthians 4:7 

2Co 4:7-5:21 

We have considered the power of the ministry (ii, 6). and now come to its tribulation and hope, its and 
aim. which are all dealt with in this paragraph (iv. 7-v). 

Its tribulation (iv. 7-12). There is an undercurrent all through this section, revealing Paul’s sense of his 
own physical weakness. He had opened the letter by speaking of great trial coming to him, that he had 
despaired almost of life. 1 think there is no doubt the sense of physical weakness was upon him. He was 
talking all the time about weakness in the bodily realm, and contrasting it with the power in the spiritual 
realm. That covers the whole-ground of this section. 

He has dealt with the power and authority of the ministry, which is so full of triumph in Christ Jesus. Yet 
the exercise it is through tribulation. The pressure is in the earthen vessels, and these are subject to 
affliction. There is a revelation of a great principle of all successful work. It is through the breaking of the 
earthen vessels that light flashes out upon the pathway of others. We are reminded of the story of Gideon, 
and the breaking of the pitchers, so that the light shone forth. Yet the other truth is recognized, that the 
power is such that all the pressure upon the earthen vessels is not sufficient to destroy them. Tribulation is 
the principle, the weak vessel for the mighty power, and that power sustaining the weakness of the vessel 
and making it unconquerable. That is the whole story. Those two phases show the strain and the strength, 
and are remarkable. "Pressed on every side, yet not straitened." We see the pressure from without, but it 
cannot hurt the vessel It does not make the vessel straitened. "Perplexed, yet not unto despair; pursued, 
yet not forsaken; smitten down, yet not destroyed; always bearing about in the body the dying of Jesus, 



that the life also of Jesus may be manifested in our body." It is physical weakness that he is thinking of all 
through this paragraph, not mental: and it is a singularly appropriate passage for us Just now. While not 
wanting to discourage any, it may be some are serving in fulness of health and vigour. Thank God for it, 
but do not trust too much in that health and vigour. Do not put any confidence in that. We shall find that 
when we are weakened in the way, then we are strengthened. "When I am weak," said the apostle in 
another connection, "then am I strong." We shall see it again in another application lower down. "We 
which live are always delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus may be manifested in 
our mortal flesh. So then death worketh in us, but life in you." Through the weakness and the paralysis in 
powerlessness life is communicated to others. 

Suffer me to use a personal illustration. A young fellow entered the ministry, and had remarkable success, 
and great blessing has attended his life and work. At the time he was a young man fresh from college, a 
brilliant preacher even then. He preached in my church in Birmingham, and I went home after the sermon 
and said to Mrs. Morgan, "Was that not wonderful?" She quietly remarked, "Yes, but it will be more 
wonderful when he has suffered." Well, he suffered, and it was more wonderful. Through weakness, great 
weakness, strength is made perfect, 

Turn now to the next paragraph (iv, 13-v, 10), the hope of the ministry. Verse 13 contains the principle, 
faith creating testimony. We believe, therefore we speak. That is one secret of power and success in the 
Christian ministry. If you do not believe, shut your mouth. That is a word for young ministers. If you do 
not believe do not talk. 

In verses 14-18 he is looking on to the gathering of the harvest and the reward at the resurrection. He does 
not consent for a single moment that the Christian ministry is bounded by time. It runs on and on. He is 
lifting his eyes, looking on to that day when the outward man which is decaying day by day shall be 
renewed, and shall be superseded by the spiritual and the new resurrection body. He is looking on to the 
resurrection, for as "He raised up the Lord Jesus, he shall raise up us also with Jesus, and shall present us 
with you." It is a glance ahead to the day of which we all think sometimes, not often enough perhaps, 
when this mortal shall nut on immortality, when there "shall come to pass the saying that is written, Death 
is swallowed up in victory," and we are in the presence of the Lord. 

"Wherefore we faint not, but though our outward man is decaying, yet our inward man is renewed hay by 
day. For our light affliction "-we go back to the beginning of the letter again and read what he said about 
almost despairing of life; now he has called it a light affliction — "a light affliction, which is for the 
moment, worketh for us more and more exceedingly an eternal weight of glory." The light affliction is for 
the moment, passing, not abiding. But mark carefully, how is that? When is that so? "While we look." It 
depends upon where our eyes are looking. "While we look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen; for the things which are seen are temporal," passing, transient. "But the things 
which are not seen are eternal," abiding. That is his outlook. "While we look." That is an arresting phrase. 
If you are looking at the things seen, you have no such confidence as this. You have no such hope as this. 
But when you look at the things unseen, what are they? The spiritual forces that are resident within us, 
making us superior to all the pressure, and enabling us still to continue. "While we look." 

Then he goes on and declares, "For we know that if the earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we 
have a building from God, a house not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens." For that word 
"tabernacle" I should prefer reading "tent." The tent is for pilgrimage; the house is for settlement. Lift 
your eyes to the heavens, and measure the present by that outlook and that eternity. "For verily in this that 
is, in this tent we groan, longing to be clothed upon with our habitation which is from heaven." It is 
possible to enter into the heavenly condition with no results accruing from the earthly testimony. We may 
be found naked. 

"For indeed we that are in this tent do groan, being burdened; not for that we would be unclothed, but that 
we would be clothed upon, that what is mortal may be swallowed up of life. Now he that wrought us for 
this very thing is God, who gave unto us the earnest of the Spirit. Being therefore always of good courage, 
and knowing that, whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord (for we walk by faith. 



not by sight); we are of good courage, I say, and are willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be at 
home with the Lord. Wherefore also we make it our aim, whether at home or absent, to be well-pleasing 
unto him. For we must all be made manifest before the Judgment-seat of Christ; that each one may 
receive the things done in the body, according to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad." 

Please draw a distinction between the Judgment-seat of Christ and the great white throne. This is not the 
great white throne, but the bema, the Judgment-seat of Christ. Those who appear there will be his own 
children, his own followers. 

Once again notice, he is looking on to the things unseen, the things that are eternal And is there anywhere 
a finer or more beautiful description of the life on the other side than that — "at home with the Lord"? In 
the body we are absent from the Lord, that is, as to bodily presence, not as to spiritual sight. But at last, 
when we cross over, we shall be "at home with the Lord." Make that a homely phrase. We all know what 
it is when we feel at home. Everyone has a spot on earth where he feels at home, with no restraint, no 
keeping up of appearances, at home; Just in perfect quiet and ease. As Mrs. Craik wrote about friendship: 

"Oh, the comfort, the inexpressible comfort of feeling safe with a person, having neither to weigh 
thoughts nor measure words, but pour them all right out Just as they are, chaff and grain together, 
knowing that a faithful hand will take and sift them, keep what is worth keeping, and then with the breath 
of kindness blow the rest away!" 

"That is being at home," at home with the Lord. "I believe that is what the Lord meant when he said, go to 
prepare a place for you, that where I am, there ye may be also." I do not think there is any necessity for 
his furnishing the mansion. Nothing like that. No, I am going before, that when you come, you will not 
feel strange, for you will know me. At home with the Lord! Those are the things to look at. Those are the 
things which bear one up. It is while we look at those things that we are filled with courage. 

A comparison of the tent with the house is very beautiful. As I have said, the tent is for pilgrimage. We 
can strike our tent and move away. Happy is the man down here who lives in a tent. 1 do not mean 
literally, but spiritually. If we are living in a tent we know what it means to be ready to move, and be 
disturbed, and therefore never to be disturbed. The one secret of not being disturbed is readiness to be 
disturbed by the Master. That is what we mean when we sing: 

"And nightly pitch our moving tent, A day’s march nearer home." 

By and by it will not be a tent. It will be "an abiding place." That is what our Lord meant, "In my Father’s 
house are many abiding places." I go to get ready for you, to prepare a place for you, that where I am. you 
may be also, at home with the Lord. It is a beautiful description of the life that lies beyond. I do not want 
to know anything beyond it than that. It is enough that I shall be with him, at home with him, at my ease 
with him. No more confession of sin, no more sinning, at home with the Lord. Oh, one could linger and 
ponder over that. The beauty of it is great. That is the tribulation and hope of the ministry, and that hope is 
centred in the life that lies beyond. That is where the glory shines, and will for ever shine; and it is for us 
to live and serve and bear tabulation in the light and inspiration of that coming glory. 

The impulse of the ministry (v, 11 -19). "Knowing therefore the fear of the Lord, we persuade men." 1 am 
glad the revisers have substituted the word "fear" for the Authorized word "terror." That word did not 
convey the idea of the apostle at all. It is "the fear of the Lord." What does that mean? What is the fear of 
the Lord? The old way of defining the fear of the Lord is that 1 used to be afraid that God would hurt me. 
Now the fear is, or should be, that I should hurt him, that I should grieve him, that 1 should cause sorrow 
to the Holy Spirit. "Knowing the fear of the Lord, we persuade men." The outstanding message of the first 
paragraph (11-15) is that two motives are there, fear and love. "The love of Christ constraineth us." Do 
not make any mistake, it is not because of love for Christ that we serve. It is the love of Christ working in 
us, mastering us, driving us, constraining us, "the love of Christ shed abroad in our hearts," constraining 
us. The fear is linked with that love. It is fear lest we should hurt love, and the only way in which we can 
fulfil that obligation is that of service. 



"We are made manifest unto God; and I hope that we are made manifest also in your consciences." He is 
not very careful about that, but he hopes that it is so. The supreme thing is the sight of God. "We are not 
again commending ourselves unto you, but speak as giving you occasion of glorying on our behalf, that 
ye may have to answer them that glory in appearance, and not in heart." Fear and love. Then the new 
viewpoint. "Wherefore we henceforth know no man after the flesh; even though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now we know him so no more." That is an amazing statement. It is when we do look at 
men after the flesh that we see their wealth, their poverty. 

"Only like souls 1 see the folk thereunder, 

Bound who should conquer, slaves who should be kings — 

Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 

Sadly contented with a show of 
things: — 

Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me like a 
Trumpet-call — 

Oh, to save these! to perish for their saving. 

Die for their life, be offered for them all!" 

So F. W. H. Myers interpreted Paul. 1 do not know any lines that are more full of suggestiveness than 
those. 

But he says, we do not know Christ after the flesh any more. What does he mean? Go back in his life 
history. When he knew Christ after the flesh he considered him as the leader of a new sect, the leader of a 
new party, a menace to holy religion. He says we do not see him like that any more. We know him now in 
the Spirit, by the Spirit. We know neither man whom Christ died to save, nor Christ who saved him, by 
worldly, fleshly standards. We look upon men and the Saviour from the higher standard, and the 
standpoint is that of the puipose of God. "God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” He was 
not being reconciled to the world. I do not know whether that is a distinction without a difference. I do not 
think it is, but 1 never could comfortably sing the hymn 

"My God is reconciled, 

His pardoning voice I hear." 

Oh, I do sing it! It is a great hymn, but it is not God who is reconciled, but it is the world is reconciled to 
God. God never turned his back upon this world. Man turned his back upon God. It is not God who turned 
round and changed. He cannot do it. He is the same. 

"But he the same, abiding. 

His praise shall tune my voice." 

But man has to change, and God was in Christ, in order to produce that change on the part of man, 
reconciling him to God, restoring him to the Divine kingship and favour and love. 1 do not mean that God 
ever ceased to love man, but man ceased to enter into all the benefits of love, and still is doing so. But 
"God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not reckoning unto them their trespasses, and 
having committed unto us the word of reconciliation." 

Now mark this. "We are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as though God were entreating by us." 
What an amazing statement! "We are ambassadors." What are ambassadors? Those who represent the 
King, those who stand in the courts of human conscience, authoritatively representing the authority of the 
King. Ambassadors serve. "We are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as though God were 
entreating by us," as though God was beseeching by us, entreating and beseeching. "We beseech you on 
behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God. Him who knew no sin he made to be sin on our behalf; that we 
might become the righteousness of God in him." That is the aim. That is the purpose. 



We should not stop there. It goes right on. "And working together with him, we entreat also.” But that is 
our next study. We have glanced at the tribulation, the hope, the purpose and the aim of the Christian 
ministry. Notice throughout that the apostle is looking at it from a very human standpoint, and yet from a 
Divine height. He is conscious of weakness, but he is also conscious of the mighty power sustaining him, 
and sustaining all those who are in that ministry, for he uses the plural number "we," So the power of the 
ministry works through tribulation, in hope, having as its purpose and its aim the delivery of the Divine 
message, and promulgation of the Divine purpose, that the world shall be brought back; and in spite of sin 
there shall be the triumph of righteousness. 

2 Corinthians 6:1 

ICo 6:1-7:16 

In these two chapters (vi, vii) we come to the consequent appeals. 

The true aim of the ministry is incidentally and clearly set forth. It is that of leading men to Christ, so that 
they may live the Christ life. The way into right relationship with Christ is the way of being reconciled to 
God through Christ. That is the whole subject, the theme of the Christian ministry. It always has been. It 
always is if we understand our work as ministers of Jesus Christ, and the whole Church is in direct co¬ 
operation with us in those aims. 

The apostle now therefore appealed to the Corinthians to vindicate himself, and those associated with him 
in the ministry, by giving no occasion of stumbling. The vindication of the value of all the toil and 
suffering, and the tribulation, will be in the consistent life of the saints. That lies at the back of all we have 
studied. We have seen this before. Now in order to do this, they are urged to complete separation from all 
the forces that are contrary to Christ, and that is the burden of this appeal. 

It is a threefold appeal; first for consistency (vi, I-IO), secondly, for consecration (vi, 11 -vii, 1) and then 
for continued fellowship (vii, 2-16). 

The appeal for consistency. The appeal itself is found in the first verse. Then the arguments for that 
appeal are in the remaining verses (2-10). Th e first phrase, "and working together," is linked closely with 
the last verse of our previous study. That is the meaning of "and." It i’s a sequel. "We are 
ambassadors ... working together with God." Verse 2, in which Paul quotes from Isaiah, in parenthesis. 
Notice therefore the statement, "working together with him giving no occasion of stumbling in anything, 
that our ministration be not blamed; but in everything commending ourselves as ministers of God." 

The appeal is in the first verse. "Working together with him, we (the ambassadors on behalf of Christ) 
entreat also that ye receive not the grace of God in vain." This appeal is in harmony with Paul’s letter. 
Again and again we remember how he says this. In effect, he says, you are reconciled, be reconciled. In 
another connection he said, you have put off the old man. He constantly drew attention to the fact of their 
standing, and urged them to live up to it, to let their conduct square with their position. That is what he 
meant here. "We entreat also that ye receive not the grace of God in vain." You have received the grace 
of God. He so saluted them at the beginning, and all through he has emphasized it. But now he said, Do 
not let that be in vain. Do not let it be an empty thing. Let it be a full and forceful fact. "Do not receive the 
grace of God in vain." Notice the linking up of those two participles, "working together," "giving no 
occasion of stumbling." That does not link to the charge to the people not to receive the gift of God. That 
links with the apostolic work of the ministry. "Working together with God we entreat" you; and in order 
that we may emphasize our entreating, we must give no occasion of stumbling, that our ministry shall not 
be blamed, but in everything commending ourselves as ministers of God. Working together with God, 
giving no occasion of stumbling, in commending ourselves as ministers of God. That describes the work 
of the Christian minister. He is working with God, hut he is entreating men to be reconciled to God, as 
though he would entreat them by him. He is appealing to those so reconciled not to receive the grace in 
vain; and he goes on to show how the Christian minister exercises the gift, working, and giving no 



offence, "commending ourselves in the midst of you, as ministers of God." Then comes that remarkable 
passage in which Paul seems almost to exhaust himself in describing how the minister is to commend 
himself in the sight of God as a minister of God to those to whom he is called upon to minister. There 
have been many attempts to analyse that description. This is by no means dogmatic, but I am inclined to 
analyse it thus in a threefold division. He speaks first of the physical, then of the mental, and lastly of the 
spiritual, in the exercise of the ministry. "In much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in 
stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours in watchings, in fastings" — all those touch the physical. 
"In fastings," how far is that literal? I think it means what it always does in the New Testament, 
abstention under circumstances from everything, not merely food, but everything that hinders our work. 
Some fast at special seasons, at special times. Many fast all through Lent. While respecting them, 1 do not 
think Lent is marked off as a necessary period for fasting. It may be perfectly proper. 1 do not give up 
sugar in my tea in Lent. "Fastings" — every minister knows what that means if he is worthy, and has 
entered into the real spirit of his ministry. 

In the next verses, taking the Authorized rendering, "By pureness, by knowledge, by longsuffering, by 
kindness," all those mark the mental. Now, "by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, 
by the power of God, through the armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the left" — here the 
preposition is "through," "through the armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, by glory 
and dishonour, by evil report and good report, as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and yet well 
known; as dying, and behold, we live; as chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing, as 
poor, yet making many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all things." 

Those are the spiritual element of strength that lie behind the work of the ministry. Let us ponder these 
when we are alone and on our knees. They harmonize very largely with all Paul had said before of the 
work of the ministry, despised, "pressed, yet not straitened; perplexed, yet not unto despair." There we 
have the arguments for the appeal he makes. Help us that we may fulfil our ministry as we ought to fufil 
it. Help us, that the ministry be not blamed, that there be no blame attached to us. Help us that we may 
give no occasion of stumbling in any thing, and that we may commend ourselves in all these ways. That is 
the first appeal for consistency. 

Then we come to the appeal for consecration (vi, 11-vii, 1). Notice the introductory outburst of 
tenderness. "Our mouth is open unto you, oh Corinthians, our heart is enlarged. Ye are not straitened in 
us, but ye are straitened in your own affections," your love to us is not equal to ours for you. "Now for a 
recompense in like kind (I speak as unto my children), be ye also enlarged." Let your love abound. You 
are restricted in your love. The secret of very much of your criticism is to be found right there, that your 
love is not what it ought to be. So the tender outburst is of the nature of an appeal. 

What is the appeal? Three little sentences mark it. "Be not unequally- yoked together with unbelievers." 
That is the first element. The next is, "Come ye out from among them, and be ye separate." The next is, 
"Let us cleanse ourselves." Then we have the arguments in favour of that attitude so described, the 
attitude of complete separation. Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers, come out and be separate, and 
let us cleanse ourselves from all defilement of flesh and spirit. There is a defilement of the spirit which is 
independent of the defilement of the flesh. The spirit can be defiled in many ways. I sometimes think that 
the sins of the spirit are more deadly than sins of the flesh. So the apostle says, "Let us cleanse ourselves 
from all defilement of flesh and spirit," and his arguments consist of two things, a series of questions and 
a series of promises. 

The questions, "What fellowship have righteousness and iniquity What fellowship has straightness with 
crookedness?" That is what the words mean. "What communion hath light with darkness? What concord 
hath Christ with Belial? What portion hath a believer with an unbeliever? What agreement hath a temple 
of God with idols? for we are a temple the living God.” Those questions are unaswerable. There can be no 
coalescing between the things, straightness and crookedness, light and darkness, between Christ and 
Belial. They cannot do it, and so surely as any attempt is made, that which will suffer will be the high and 
true and noble, not the low, the untrue and the base. 



What is the ground of Paul’s appeal What is he leading up to? To those great and gracious promises. "1 
will dwell in them, and walk in them; and I will be their God, and they shall be my people." And once 
again, 

"I will receive you. 

And will be to you a Father. 

And ye shall be to me sons and daughters, 

Saith the Lord Almighty." 

These are the great promises of God, that transcend the possibility of our understanding in all the full 
glory of them. Wherefore, come out from among all those opposed, into a complete separation. Those are 
the arguments. 

Finally, then, he appealed for continued fellowship (vii, 2-16). "Make room for us," as the margin has it. 
"We have wronged no man, we corrupted no man, we took advantage of no man." That is a great claim, 
and perfectly true. So he says to them. Open your hearts to us, make room for us. He had Just told them 
they were straitened in their own affections. Enlarge your heart, open your hearts, make room for us. 
"Great is my boldness of speech toward you, great is my glorying on your behalf. 1 am filled with 
comfort, I overflow with Joy in all our affliction.” Why? Because he thinks of them. He has been 
correcting them all through the letter. He is correcting certain attitudes taken up by certain of their 
number; but for the church as a whole he has every confidence in them as a whole, and he believes they 
will indeed do exactly what he says. That is why he is glorying on their behalf. 

These appeals, on the basis of principle, merge into one, which is directly personal in those opening 
sentences, and which thrills with urgency and tenderness, "Make room for us." 

Paul goes on in a very local way to tell of his experiences, and why he gloried in them. "For even when 
we were come unto Macedonia, our flesh had no relief, but we were afflicted on every side; without were 
fightings, within were fears.” What did Paul mean by that? Surely he was thinking of them, and of the 
failure manifest in that church. When he came into Macedonia, he had said he was going to Corinth, but 
turned aside, and went on into Macedonia, and he was afflicted in the realm of thought and haunting fear 
for the sake of those his children to whom he had written in Corinth. 

"Nevertheless, he that comforteth the lowly, even God, comforted us by the coming of Titus." This epistle 
opened with the declaration that God was the God of all comfort. Paul has now gone back to that thought. 
"God comforted us by the coming of Titus." What a human touch that is! When he got into Macedonia he 
did not find Titus there, but Titus arrived with tidings, resulting from Paul’s first letter, That is what he is 
writing about now, and the effect it had produced. It is very human all this paragraph (verses 7-9). In it we 
see into the mind of the apostle. He had suffered, because of that first letter he had written. He had had no 
rest to his spirit, no rest to his flesh, because of his mental argument with himself, an agony as it seems, 
"fightings without, fears within." But Titus had come, and he had brought news of the effect produced by 
his first letter; and Paul now says, If I did regret it, I do not regret it any more. He thought his first letter 
was a mistake, but now, because of the result brought about, he says he is glad he wrote it. Why was he 
glad? Because of the effect produced on the church in Corinth. It had produced sorrow, expressing itself 
in repentance, not in regret merely, but in that sorrow which "worketh repentance,” a change of mind, and 
a change of conduct consequent upon a change of mind. It is quite evident that they had done all he told 
them, and he describes the whole attitude of these people. What searchings of heart, with fightings, what 
fears! But he is very glad he wrote, and he is glad because his letter had produced the desired effect, the 
repentance of the church, growing out of sorrow. Repentance is not sorrow will only. It may be 
unaccompanied by sorrow. It is often is, and mostly is perhaps, unaccompanied by it. There is the chief 
difference between the Roman and Protestant theologians, the difference between recipicenca and 
poenetentia. The Roman theologians insisted upon the element of sorrow. The Protestants said, No, it is 
not sorrow, but a change of mind rather. That may not be accompanied by sorrow at the time\ but sorrow 
always follow, sorrow for the past; but the change of mind is the great thing. If sorrow has produced this 
change of mind, then, Paul says, I am thankful that I wrote that letter. 



Then, again, he is comforted not only because Titus had told him of the effect of his letter. He is 
comforted by the church’s reception of Titus (13-15). They had fulfilled his expectations, so he was 
comforted because of that also. 

So he ended on a high exultant note of hope (16) "I rejoice that in everything I am of good courage 
concerning you," That is the end of his appeals, and the end of his dealing with these Corinthian 
Christians about the subject of the ministry. He is not downcast. He is rejoicing, and he is glorying. He is 
of good courage concerning them, full of hope. Such is the closing note of the appeal. 

2 Corinthians 8:1 

2Co 8:1-9:15 

These two chapters form the second movement in this letter, that concerning the collection for the saints. 
The section has a local background which it is necessary to see, for even though the local colour has 
faded, the main revelation of principles abides. At that we will now look. 

The church at Jerusalem was at this time poor and suffering, and the whole subject is that of the gathering 
of a fund to help them. In his first letter Paul had given explicit instructions concerning that collection. 

{iCo 16:1-4 } That is different from things today. Now the churches send for us in order to have a collection! 

1 like the apostolic method better myself. I have always objected to be the instrument of extortion of 
money out of anyone. 

Now, the value of this whole section is the revelation of abiding principles, and the whole activity is 
described by the repeated use of the word "grace." It occurs seven times in the eighth chapter, and three 
times in chapter nine. "The grace of God" (viii, 1). "This grace and the fellowship" (4). The Authorized 
Version translates this, "That we would receive the gift," but the Revisers have quite properly translated 
the word in the same way, "grace." "This grace also" (6), grace also (7). "The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ" (9). "Thanks be to God" (16). That word "thanks" in Paul’s letter was the same word, "grace." 

"Grace be to God." The translators undoubtedly felt there was something difficult about that, so they put 
in "thanks," which is not inaccurate, which expresses the thought there, but it is "Grace be to God." Then 
"this grace" (19), seven times in all in that chapter. "All grace abound" (ix, S); "the exceeding grace of 
God in you" (14); and "Thanks be to God" (15). The word is again "grace be to God." 

Thus the whole subject of the fellowship of the saints with each other is lifted into the high atmosphere of 
looking upon it as an activity of grace. 

Let us look at this word, the Greek word for grace, charts. It underwent a change of meaning, or of 
different application in the Greek language and literature. Then it gathered a new meaning when the 
Christian writers took hold of it. It first meant everything in the realm of beauty, as against ugliness, of 
strength as against weakness, of health as against sickness, of love as against hate. The whole aesthetic 
realm, the realm of beauty and glory and health and strength, all that is high, as opposed to all that is 
low — grace, chciris. 

Then in later writings it took on a new meaning, and it was the desire to impart these things to other 
people. I am referring still to Greek literature. 

Then these New Testament writers took hold of it, and lifted it into a higher realm, and it became a word 
standing for the activity that fulfils the desire to impart the things of health and beauty and glory, instead 
of shame, to other people. 


Now, the grace of God is first of all, all that in God which is of health and beauty and glory and strength. 
It is the desire of God to impart it to others, until, finally, grace had its glorious manifestation in his Son 



and in his Cross, the activity that provides for others these things of glory and of beauty. So much for the 
study on the word "grace" and its high meaning. 


The abiding principle of this is self-evident. The Church is one, and the grace of God is upon it. At the 
commencement of his first letter, and at the beginning of this, Paul said, "Grace to you and peace from 
God our Father," the grace of God: God’s activity answering the desire of his heart, put at the disposal of 
those who lacked all the things of health and strength, beauty and glory, the grace of God. 

Now, the whole of this subject of giving, of the collection for the saints, is looked upon throughout this 
paragraph as an activity of grace. The Church is one, and it has mutual responsibilities and privileges. The 
great word of course is the word fellowship, koinomia. That comes from another word which means to 
have all things in common. That is the same word in Acts, where it is said that the early Church had all 
things in common. So that the Church is one, looked upon in that way. Paul had already stated that in his 
first letter when dwelling upon the Church as the body of Christ. He had said, "Whether one member 
suffereth, all the members suffer with it; or one member is honoured, all the members rejoice with it.” 
There is the high ideal. A pain suffered by a member of the Church runs through its membership, and is 
shared by all. A Joy entered into by a member of the Church ripples and runs through all the Church 
itself. The Church is viewed as one, and consequently this whole subject of giving, giving for the relief of 
the saints, is looked upon as an activity of grace. 

Passing over the ground we may observe the application of this principle. Paul first quoted the example of 
the Macedonians (viii, 1-15). Then he dealt with the subject of the deputation that was being sent to 
Jerusalem, in the interest of this activity of grace (viii, 6-ix, 5). Then he showed the results that would 
follow that activity of grace (ix, 6-15). 

The example of the Macedonians, what was it? First of all, the source of their activity was the grace of 
God, and the spirit of it was Joy and liberality. That is in the first four verses. 

Then the method of grace, the method of the activity of this grace is in verse 5. Here we have the 
principle, "First they gave their own selves to the Lord." That is often misquoted, or misunderstood. It is 
often quoted, They first gave themselves to the Lord, and then they gave of their substance. No, they gave 
themselves first to the Lord, and then "to us by the will of God." Their method was that they were first 
devoted to the Lord, and, secondly and consequently, they were devoted to the apostles and the work of 
the ministry and the work of the Christian Church. The whole fellowship is included. That includes of 
course the giving of their substance, and interprets the reason of their giving. First to the Lord, there is the 
principle. Give yourselves first to the Lord. Be careful about that. If you do not, you will give of necessity 
you will give grudgingly. We shall see later on that is what they did not do in this matter of giving. First 
devotion to the Lord means the abandonment of self to him, and then self at the disposal of all the rest of 
the ministers and leaders in Jesus Christ. Such were the manner and method. 

This whole paragraph concerning the deputation begins by a statement of the apostle as to the privilege of 
the Church, giving after the manner of Christ (6-12); self-emptying, for the filling of others, and that 
"according as a man hath, not according as he hath not." Which means to say, we cannot be mechanical 
about giving. As Paul had instructed them in his first 

letter, they were to give as they had prospered. That cuts across this gospel of tithing. Tithing may be all 
right, but it is a minimum. The tithing of a man earning a pound a week is two shillings, and is generosity. 
The tithing of a man whose income is 10,000 pounds a year would be 10,000 pounds. That is poor. It 
cannot be computed mechanically. It is "according as a man hath, not as he hath not." So the apostle lays 
down a principle, and the instruction given in his first letter is "as he may prosper,” "upon the first day of 
the week, let each one lay by him in store." A most healthy exercise. Think it out. That instruction is 
qualified in this letter, "As a man hath, not according as he hath not.” If we have not got it, we are not 
responsible. That may mean in many cases a reconsideration constantly, every week perhaps. On the first 
day of the week, what of the income? Did you do better last week than you have done for a long time? 
What effect has that on your giving to the cause of God? Oh, we are not doing so well. All right, then in 



the presence of your Lord act accordingly. That is a very important principle, which 1 am sure we do well 
to ponder and observe. 


What is the method of Christian equality? "Your abundance for their want." "Their abundance ... for 
your want.” What abundance had the Jerusalem church? The abundance of spiritual influence and power. 
All these churches that Paul was founding owed be it to Jerusalem that they had come into existence. 

They owed their Gospel to Jerusalem. The spiritual abundance had emanated from Jerusalem. 1 think it 
might be shown that Jerusalem broke down, and did not fulfil its obligations. Our Lord had told them to 
go to the uttermost part of the earth, and they hugged Jerusalem for years, and did not go out until 
persecution drove them. But they went everywhere, and when scattered through persecution, they 
preached the Word, and there is the abundance that came from Jerusalem. 

In the paragraph (16-24) two principles are revealed. Two things are to be observed in the matter of 
giving and of collections. First it must be "to the sight of men." That is why Paul sent Titus and that other 
brother, whose praise was in all the churches. 1 have never decided who he was. They sent ahead in order 
that there might be a completion of the gathering in Corinth for the saints in Jerusalem, before he arrived. 
He was coming, but he sent them ahead, and if need be, he would go with them. What for? "To the glory 
of the Lord"? Certainly, but also that the Church might be in no matter of suspicion as to the gathering of 
money, "in the sight of men." Here he emphasizes the importance of the business side of things in the 
finances of the Church. We may apply that, and carry it out. I remember that when the Salvation Army 
started its work William Booth was charged with dishonesty. People said that all the property was in his 
name, and he might at any time have realized on that property, and so forth. That was criticism of the 
work. He was very careful from the first to publish his accounts, and in the process of the years that 
criticism ceased entirely. It is never heard now that the Salvation Army officers are making money out of 
the work. "In the sight of men" all things upright, all things able. That is the principle of the Church. 

Then, at the beginning of the ninth chapter — comes his appeal not for their giving. He knew they would 
give. But he appealed for their state of heart, for their readiness, for their preparedness, that their service 
might not as the result of extortion, but of bounty. 

That word "bounty" is blessing. He says, As you were prepared, as your will was right, so now complete 
the doing. The great point however is that the will should be there. There must be a willing. "God loveth a 
cheerful giver." The Greek word there might be transliterated "hilarious," "God loveth a hilarious giver." 
Does that startle us? It is a fact, and it means exactly that, laughter, and song, and cheer. The Lord loves a 
cheerful giver. In some churches they have a habit of singing a hymn during the taking of the collection. 

It is rather good, — providing the hymn does not interfere with the finding of the money! It must be 
hilarious giving, giving out of the heart, because you the glory of the Lord"; secondly, "in love to give, 
not because you are bound to give; not of necessity, nor grudgingly, that is, wanting to hold on to it all the 
time, of necessity, under compulsion. That is not the way to were give. "The Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver," and our giving should be of that nature. 

He ends this section by that very remarkable challenge and charge, "Thanks be to God for his 
unspeakable Gift." That is to say, when we give, remember God’s gift to you, and that Gift as interpreted 
in the Cross, the grace in that when? He was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor. That is the only 
occasion where that Greek word for poor occurs in the New Testament. It means pauperism. He became a 
pauper on this earth, that we might become rich, that we might be made rich in him and in his grace. 
Remember that. If you do, your love, your giving will be of the nature of his. Love will be the inspiration 
of it. Sacrifice will be the measure of it, and rich blessing to others will be the result of it, giving your 
money not grudgingly, not of necessity, but freely, cheerfully. 

Those seem to me to be the principles underlying this very local section. 

That collection was being made for the poor saints, and all the churches in Macedonia were making a 
contribution to the suffering and needy saints of Jerusalem. This is very applicable today. How many 
churches today are suffering, are homeless? All the churches should help them in every way they can. 



There ought to be equality of contribution to the need, Just as those churches are contributing to our need 
in things spiritual, by their courage, and their very carrying on, in spite of all the turmoil and strife and 
desolation. How wonderful they are! How heroic they are! How splendid they are! They are making a 
great contribution of their abundance, the abundance of their faith, the abundance of their courage and 
their love. 

This is a small matter comparatively, and yet Paul says two things run together, that we should make our 
contribution, if we have it, to their necessities in things material, for there must be, and so there will be, 
equality. 

2 Corinthians 10:1 

2Co 10:1-18 

In this final division of the letter Paul vindicated his authority in an argument that centred around his 
proposed visit to Corinth and the criticisms of him. In this chapter he deals with his authority. In the 
second division (xi-xii, 18) he dealt with his apostleship; finally, with his programme (xii, 19-xiii, 10). 

He first pleaded with them that there might be no necessity for him to change his methods that had 
characterized his actions when amongst them. In answer to the criticism of those who had declared 
themselves to be Christ’s, he in turn declared that he was Christ’s, and announced his ability to use his 
authority if necessary, finally claiming that he had such authority directly from the Lord. 

When dealing with the subject of the authority of the ministry in the earlier part of his letter, Paul was 
addressing himself principally to the loyal majority. Now he evidently has in mind the minority in definite 
opposition to him. This opposition may have been that of one man, with a weak following. Paul’s words 
are so personal at one point that they make me feel that is so. "If any man trusteth in himself that he is 
Christ’s even as he is Christ’s so also are we." The nature of the opposition can be gathered from his 
reply. The background of that opposition is clearly revealed. They were denying his authority, and were 
speaking disrespectfully of him. They were saying when he was there he was weak. His letters were 
strong, but he was not able to exercise authority when present. They were little criticisms, but Paul felt it 
worthwhile to deal with them, and that he did in this particular section. His Joyful ending of the earlier 
section on authority ended with the words, "I rejoice that in everything I am of good courage concerning 
you," and opened the way for the financial business. The grateful ending dealing with the financial 
business was, "Thanks be to God for his unspeakable Gift." That afforded, and was the platform of 
approach to the unpleasant matter of the opposition of a certain minority. 

In the first six verses he appeals to them. "Now I Paul myself entreat you by the meekness and gentleness 
of Christ, I who in your presence am lowly among you." That is what they were saying, that in his 
absence he wrote letters that were strong, but when he was there he was not strong at all. "In your 
presence I am lowly, but being absent am of good courage toward you." The fourth verse is in 
parenthesis, so read in close connection verses 3 and 5. "For though we walk in the flesh, we do not war 
according to the flesh; casting down imaginations, and every high thing that is exalted against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ." That is a 
remarkable passage. It reveals the ground of his authority: first, the personal note, "I Paul myself": but 
that personality interpreted by "the meekness and gentleness of Christ." "Lowly among you," yea, verily. 
So they said. So I was, but I am of good courage. That is also true. 

What, then, is his plea? "I beseech you, that I may not when present show courage with the confidence 
wherewith I count to be bold against some, which count of us as if we walked according to the flesh." 

That is his appeal, that he should not be made to change his attitude. He is quite capable of doing so. He 
can be courageous when with them. He can be severe when with them, but he much prefers to proceed as 
he had before, by the meekness and gentleness of Christ. "I am meek and lowly," said Jesus. So Paul 
appealed to them. 



In the next verses we have a description of his spiritual authority, a definition of things wherein that 
authority consists. It was not "according to the flesh.” That means not according to human personality, or 
human cleverness; not according to human activity at all. What then? There is a negative and a positive 
note, and these two in harmony create spiritual authority. The negative, "casting down imaginations," or, 
to take the marginal reading, "casting down reasonings, and every high thing that is exalted against the 
knowledge of God.” That is the negative note, "casting down." His presence and his teaching had moved 
in that direction, "casting down every imagination," or reasoning, which was contrary to the knowledge of 
God. "This is life eternal," said our Lord, "that they should know thee, the only true God." Any reasoning 
that is contrary to the knowledge of God, that is revealed in Christ, is to be denied, it is to be cast down. 
That is the negative side of spiritual authority. 

But the positive side is this, "bringing every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ." That is one 
of the most remarkable phrases in the New Testament, "bringing every thought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ." Let us ponder that, and examine ourselves and our thinking. Especially is that true 
of those in the ministry. Is our every thought brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ? Are we 
submissive to Christ? Do we submit all things to him, for that is the first qualification? Do we submit all 
things to him for his Jurisdiction and government? Do we ask, Is this the will of our Lord, before we go 
anywhere, or do anything, or before we plan or think? We must do that. Yes, but do we submit the plan 
and thinking to Christ? That is the secret of spiritual authority, and there is no man in authority unless he 
knows what it is on the negative side to cast down imaginations, or reasonings, which exalt themselves 
against the knowledge of God, and that in order that every thought may be brought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ. That is a great phrase. If our gathering together has any value at all it is practical. 
Here was a man whose authority was being questioned in the realm of the flesh. Yes, he said, that is not 
the realm in which we are living or serving, thinking or planning. We think and plan and work in spiritual 
power, and the objective is that of the casting down of all imaginations, all reasonings, all cleverness, that 
exalts itself against the knowledge of God, and the knowledge of God has only come to us through Christ. 
But we are also bringing every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ. 

He now made his answer, first showing them their mistake (7-10), and then warning them (11). In verses 
7 and 10 we have their wrong thinking that Paul was correcting. "Ye look at the things that are before 
your face." You are seeing that which is near, and that which is near alone. You are Judging by 
appearance, a most evil thing to do at any time, and under any circumstances. "If any man trusteth in 
himself that he is Christ’s, let him consider this again, that even as he is Christ’s, so also are we." Notice 
he did not say that man was not Christ’s; but he was objecting to his claim. He objected to being excluded 
from that privilege. He says, we are Christ’s, as that man is Christ’s. That man who claimed to be Christ’s 
really excluded the apostle, denied his authority as from Christ, and his relationship to Christ. Paul said, 
Let him remember we also are Christ’s. 

Then verse 10. "For his letters, they say, are weighty and strong, but his bodily presence is weak, and his 
speech of no account." Let him remember there is no inconsistency in our attitude. That was the mistake 
they were making. They were looking upon the face only. They were Judging by appearances. There 
creeps in the thought of bodily appearance. In presence he is mean and contemptible. That is what they 
said, and they were Judging by that. He is weak in words. That comes of his gentleness manifest when 
with then, and that expressed itself in his previous letter. Now that is corrected by verses 8 and 9. There is 
the correcting element to their false thinking. Their false outlook was that they were Judging by 
appearances, and holding him in contempt for what he appeared to be, and turning their back upon the 
central verity of his authority, that which he had already done, the authority that sought to bring every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ; and casting down every imagination and reasoning that 
exalted itself against the knowledge of God. That is his authority. They were looking at the man, and 
Judging by those human expressions. 

He now made his claim (12-18). This is a remarkable passage, in which we see Paul’s view of his 
limitations. Those limitations are created by the will of God. That word "province," which occurs three 
times, means there the sphere appointed by God. His opponents are glorying in themselves. He will do 
nothing of the kind: but he will glory in the Divinely appointed task and work, and the work done, and so 



to be done. That is the theme of his glorying and of his authority. Everything here is leaning back upon 
the apostle’s conception that he stated at the beginning of the letter, that he is an apostle "by the will of 
God," and that God has made his plans for him, and that he is working within them. He said he was not 
trespassing on any man’s sphere or province, but was working within the bounds laid down by God. That 
is what he was doing. The solemn teaching of the whole passage is this that the right test for work is not 
the opinion of others. Other people may say everything is all right, and that one is doing splendidly. That 
is of no value. It is not the opinion of oneself in comparison with others. That is a very tempting line of 
thought. 1 may look at others, and may be well satisfied with myself. That is no good. The test is not a 
man’s opinion of himself within his own personality. There is only one test, and that is the commendation 
of the Lord. Does the Lord commend me Does the Lord approve of my service? That is the only test. Here 
Paul shows his magnificent and absolute independence of the thinking of others, or of his thinking about 
himself. Everything is relegated to the arbitrament of his Master, the Lord himself, the only thing worth 
thinking about. 

The secret of spiritual power, or the work of spiritual power, is that of casting down reasonings exalting 
themselves against knowledge of God, and bringing every thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ. Here this is what Paul was doing as to himself. He is bringing everything to submit to the Lordship 
of his Lord. The sphere in which he is working is an appointed sphere. He does not go across into the 
sphere of another man. The city of Corinth was marked for him, and he went there, and he is hoping to go 
beyond that. His sphere stretches out beyond that, but the whole thing is he is testing his work by the 
opinion and thought and Judgment of his Lord. 

That need not be stressed. It is important. 

"Men love thee, praise thee not. 

The Master praises, what are men." 

So run the lines of a hymn, and there is a tremendous truth in them. To go to rest every night, submitting 
the life to him, and to hear his word of commendation, that is the highest reward. I would rather submit 
my life to him for Judgment than to any of you. He is more patient. He is more understanding. 1 know 
perfectly well that he knows my desire as well as my activity, and that he Judges me by my aspiration as 
well as by my achievement. 

In this chapter Paul has argued for his authority, an authority derived from the authority of his Master, an 
authority that acts for the pulling down of all imaginations that are contrary to the knowledge of God that 
we have had in Jesus Christ. Anything that contradicts that is to be cast down, is to be destroyed, and all 
thought is to be brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ. 

2 Corinthians 11:1 

2Co 11:1-12:13 

Paul now dealt with his apostleship (xi-xii, 13). In this whole section we hear the apostle boasting: first 
making an apology for so doing (xi, 1-4), and then indulging in the boasting (xi, 5-xii, 10); lastly, making 
his only apology (xii, 11-13). 

He begins this apology for boasting, and then gives the reason for it. He first records the foolishness of 
boasting, and then he tells the Corinthians why he has done it. He starts this by saying, "Would that ye 
could bear with me in a little foolishness." Chapter ten had closed with the words, "Lor not he that 
commendeth himself is approved, but whom the Lord commendeth." 

There he had stated his independence of the opinion of other people, and warned those to whom he wrote 
that the commendation of others was of no value at all, that the commendation of a man’s own soul of 
himself was not of any value. The only commendation that is of any value is that of the Lord. "Would that 
ye could bear with me in a little foolishness." It is interesting how this idea runs through the whole of this 



section. Paul reverts to it again and again. What is "foolishness"? The Greek word means mindlessness. 
That is not an adequate interpretation. Let us try another word, "stupidity,” or by implication, "ignorance," 
"egotism." Paul says. Bear with me in a little egotism, a little mindlessness. He is undervaluing what he is 
going to do, and yet he does it and was warranted in doing it. Of that there is no question. He thinks very 
little, he sets very little value, from his own soul’s standpoint, upon what he is compelled to do. It is 
remarkable how the thought of foolishness runs all through this section, in different forms, the word, or 
cognate words, through this chapter, and again in chapter twelve. 

Why was he doing this For two reasons, "I am jealous," "I fear." Those two phrases record the movement 
of his mind: and declare his reason for indulging in this little foolishness, that is of so small a value in 
itself, and yet he is constrained to do it. "I am Jealous over you with a godly Jealousy; for I espoused you 
to one husband, that I might present you as a pure virgin to Christ.” Is there anything more beautiful than 
that as a description of the Christian life and position? Espoused to one husband, and the word of course 
meant far more than it does now. In espousals today one is not sure of anything. Two people are 
espoused, and that does not mean much. It ought to. It does in some cases. It rather depends upon one’s 
outlook on life. Espousal, to the mind of the Hebrew, to the mind of the Jew, to the mind of Paul, was 
equivalent to marriage. "I have espoused you to one husband." That is the meaning, one husband, not to 
one fiance — excuse me. I have espoused you to one husband, a pure virgin to Christ. We see all the light 
shining through that, with its suggestion of relationship to him. 

And "I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve in his craftiness, your minds should be 
corrupted from the simplicity and the purity that is toward Christ." One could stay there, but to go back to 
the story of the beguilement of Eve. How did the serpent beguile Eve he slandered God. He told her God 
did not mean what he said. He was "a liar from the beginning," as our Lord himself did say: and on the 
basis of a lie that was partly the truth. We remember Tennyson’s lines: 

"A lie that is all of a lie can be met 

with and fought outright; 

But a lie that is partly the truth is, 

a harder matter to fight." 

"Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of any tree of the garden?" No, he had not. He had limited their 
liberty by one tree only. Follow that out. "1 fear, lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve in his 
craftiness, your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity and the purity that is toward Christ." 1 
presented you to Christ, to one husband, but I fear that your minds should be corrupted. It is leaven that 
corrupts. Well did our Lord warn against the leaven of hypocrisy, the leaven of making believe, the 
leaven of wearing a mask, the leaven of a lie. "I fear." Why was he fearing? "For if he that cometh 
preacheth another Jesus, whom we did not preach, or if he receive a different spirit, which ye did not 
receive, or a different Gospel, which ye did not accept, ye do well to bear with him." There are those who 
look upon that as irony. I do not think it is. I think the apostle meant if a teacher should come with an 
entirely different message he might be borne with, he might be tolerated. But those in the apostle’s mind 
who were coming with the message were questioning Paul’s authority, and therefore challenging the 
authority of the message. 

He now turned to his boasting. "For I reckon that I am not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles." He 
has begun his "foolishness," his boasting. Do not be misled by any definition of the term which 1 have 
suggested. Do not get away with the first meaning of that Greek word, "stupidity," but take the accepted 
meaning: egotism, boasting. The apostle said he was going to indulge in that, and he does so first of all by 
a tremendous statement as to authority. "For I reckon that 1 am not a whit behind the very chiefest 
apostles.” Some tell us that he was comparing himself now with the false teachers. I do not think so. 1 
believe be was thinking of the actual apostles, and was claiming an equality with them, because of the 
Lord’s appointment. He was referring to the fact there that he also had been called of God, and appointed 
to this apostleship. 



Then, in the next paragraph (5-15) he shows his authority, arguing for that authority as to its manner, its 
method, and its motive. 


As to its manner, verse 6: "But though I be rude in speech, yet am I not in knowledge; nay, in everything 
we have made it manifest among all men to you-ward." "Rude in speech" Surely there he is quoting his 
critics. Well, he said, I may be; but the thing I say, I am not rude in that; the thing I have taught you bears 
the hall-mark of Divine authority. So much for his manner; if rude in speech, not in knowledge. 

Then his method, and there is a local touch here. Was it a sin that he was not chargeable to them? His 
need had been supplied by the brethren from Macedonia. He took nothing from these Corinthians, and he 
now boasted in that. When he wrought with his own hands for his own support, or when he was in want, 
that want was supplied by others, not by them. He makes a very strong statement there. He says he robbed 
other churches to serve them. That is very local. 

Then he goes on and shows his motive (11-15). What was it? "Wherefore?" Why did he do all this? That 
is the meaning of the "Wherefore?" Why did? I determine not to be chargeable to you Wherefore? 
"because I love you not?" Was that it? It was a question. "God knoweth," and he knows, and he is 
commended by his Master; and when a man knows that, it delivers him from all care of the opinion of 
others. You Corinthians say I do not love you; well, God knows. "But what I do, that 1 will do, that 1 may 
cut off occasion; that wherein they glory, they may be found even as we." What does he mean? Surely he 
means that these people who are troubling him, he wishes they also had to work for their living, that "they 
may be found even as we," not dependent on you for their support. 

"For such men are false apostles, deceitful workers, fashioning themselves into apostles of Christ. And no 
marvel; for even Satan fashioneth himself into an angel of light. It is no great thing therefore if his 
ministers also fashion themselves as ministers of righteousness; whose end shall be according to their 
works.” 

Notice the appeal of that passage. He was putting himself into comparison, definitely with these false 
teachers now, and he described them drastically as false apostles, deceitful workers, and said that they 
fashioned themselves into apostles of Christ. They are not appointed. They are not ordained. They are not 
apostles within the will or purpose of God. They "fashion themselves." It is a very cutting criticism of 
them. He says, What wonder. The devil himself fashions himself as an angel of light. What wonder if his 
ministers do the same, false apostles, deceitful workers, fashioning themselves as apostles of Christ, being 
ministers of the devil, of Satan, after the manner of Satan. 

Again go back to the Garden of Eden, where Satan appeared as a bright and brilliant being. That is the 
story. The idea of the devil appearing as a snake is of course ridiculous. That is not the word at all. It is a 
shining one. Eve was beguiled by a brilliant appearance, and a lie, a slander on God. The apostle claims 
that these false teachers have been received, and they have been exercising authority which has been 
characterized by great severity and harshness such as Paul never used. 

The apostle then compared himself with them, first of all on the level of the flesh. "Are they Hebrew? so 
am I. Are they Israelites? so am I. Are they the seed of Abraham? so am I." Then he rises to the highest 
height and portrays himself in comparison with them as the ministers of Christ. "Are they ministers of 
Christ? (I speak as one beside himself) 1 more." And that marvellous paragraph follows, showing him, not 
on the level of the flesh, but on the level of spiritual authority. The only thing to do with the paragraph is 
to read it and attempt to draw the picture for oneself: "In labours ... in prisons ... in stripes ... in 
deaths." In personal suffering, "beaten stoned ... suffered shipwreck, a night and a day ... in the deep; in 
journeyings often." Watch him and read his story as he there describes it. "In perils of rivers ... of 
robbers, my countrymen ... Gentiles ... in the city in the wilderness ... in the sea ... among false 
brethren; in labour and travail, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fasting often, in cold and 
nakedness." These are all pictures. He was giving them his apostolic credentials, the credentials of his 
authority, the proof, in comparison with others, of the authority of his teaching, the authority of the truth. 



the authority of that simplicity and purity to which they were called, when he betrothed them to Christ, 
espoused them to Christ, to one husband. All these are his credentials. 


He then finished by saying, "Beside those things that are without, there is that which presseth upon me 
daily, anxiety for all the churches." That is the point where the value of episcopacy comes in, "all the 
churches." The episcopus is an overseer. Paul said, "All, the churches," those he had planted, and the 
churches planted by others. He was anxious about them day by day, perhaps the same anxiety that he had 
concerning these Corinthians, fear lest they should be corrupted from the simplicity and purity that is in 
Christ. 

Well, if this is foolishness, it is not stupidity; it is great boasting. It is the boasting of a man conscious of 
the witness of God. He says, "The God and Father of the Lord Jesus, he who is blessed for evermore, 
knoweth that I lie not." He knows the comfort of it, the strength of it. It is a comfort and a strength to any 
man called to the ministry, "God knoweth." He knows what? Knows all the suffering, knows all the trial, 
knows all the facts, which he has already referred to, that he is led everywhere in triumph in Christ. 
Through travail he has come to triumph all the way. "God knoweth." That is the secret of his deepest 
boasting. 

The last two verses of the chapter introduce the next section, in which he becomes even more personal. 
We end this paragraph with this thought, that this man is indulging in boasting, about which there is no 
doubt. He boasting on a high level of the privilege that has come to him of bearing witness and 
proclaiming the truth, and that through all circumstances, suffering, and deprivation, desolation, and peril; 
but all the time "God knoweth." 

"He knows, he loves, he cares, Nothing this truth can dim. 

He gives his very best to those 

Who leave the choice to him." 

Here (xii, 113) Paul dealt with his apostleship. As we saw in the previous chapter (xi) he had adopted a 
new method, that of boasting. Reading the last verses of that chapter we have the sequence. The 30th 
verse tells the puipose of his boasting, "If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things that concern my 
weakness." The next verse is one of solemnity and of great value, in which he called God to witness that 
he was not lying. 

Then immediately proceeding, he tells of his escape from Damascus. That is closely connected with all 
that follows in the process of his argument. It is important that we should notice it. Can any picture be 
more one of weakness than that, of his being let down in a basket over the wall of Damascus? Could we 
think of anything more likely to rob a man of any sense of dignity than that? "In Damascus the governor 
under Aretas the king guarded the city of the Damascenes, in order to take me; and through a window was 
I let down in a basket by the wall, and escaped his hands." Yet that led on to all that followed, in his life 
and ministry. That hour of weakness was the hour in which he found entry upon the ministry of power 
which followed. Let us look at that incident in its setting. Luke in his historic narrative, the Acts of the 
Apostles, does not notice it. Indeed, there is a great gap historically at Ac 9:19. That reads, "He took food 
and was strengthened." That was when be came to Damascus. 

Then Luke’s narrative goes on, "And he was certain days with the disciples which were at Damascus. 

And straightway in the synagogues he proclaimed Jesus." Reading that, in spite of the fact that the 
revisers have made a break in the middle of the verse, one might imagine that was an immediate 
sequence. That was nothing of the kind. Two, or probably three years are passed over, during which time 
Paul was in Arabia. Turn over to the Galatian letter, and there (15) we read, "But when it was the good 
pleasure of God to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him among the Gentiles: immediately 1 
conferred not with flesh and blood; neither went 1 up to Jerusalem to them which were apostles before 
me; but I went away into Arabia; and again 1 returned unto Damascus." It was this return to Damascus of 
which Luke wrote in what remains of the nineteenth verse of the ninth chapter of Acts and following 
verses. Paul had been away from Damascus for two or three years. That is a subject worth thinking about. 



Paul, apprehended by Christ on the Damascus road, was sent to Damascus. A disciple there was told by 
the Lord that he was coming; received him, welcomed him, gave him food, strengthened him. Then Paul 
went away from Damascus to Arabia. Speculation may be perfectly proper about that period in Arabia. 

He went under the shadow of Mount Sinai, and he had to reconstruct all his thinking in the light of the 
experience on the Damascene road; and there was no more fitting place than to do it at that place where 
the law had been given, of which he had been zealous to the point of persecuting the Church. Now he was 
arrested, and he had to go away and think in quietness. 

Then, returning to Damascus, as Luke has told us, he went into the synagogues and preached Jesus is the 
Christ, the result of thinking things out in Arabia. People were perturbed, the disciples were afraid. They 
said, Is not this the man who made havoc of the church, and has come here to hale us to prison? And he 
left. I do not know how long he stayed then; it may not have been long. Where did he go? Undoubtedly to 
Jerusalem, and ultimately to Tarsus. Barnabas met him in Jerusalem, and introduced him, and Jerusalem 
was suspicious of him, and so he went away to Tarsus. How long did he remain in Tarsus before 
Barnabas found him and called him to be his assistant? Without any question ten years. Then he became 
Barnabas’ assistant, and they worked together, and then came the larger call. Why stay with all these 
details? Because it dates this story which Paul now tells in this letter to the Corinthians in this twelfth 
chapter. He writes "fourteen years ago." Working that out, it places this experience in Tarsus in that ten 
years’ sojourn "fourteen years ago." He was looking back now over this distance of fourteen years. There 
are many things explicable by time’s passing. Looking back fourteen years ago, now he is boasting once 
more. 

It is very interesting to notice his method. He had said in the previous chapter, and again now he says at 
the beginning of this, "1 must needs glory, though it is not expedient: but I will to visions and revelations 
of the Lord." Then, as though he was writing of someone else, "knew a man in Christ fourteen years ago." 
I knew such a man, and we never find out by reading, until we reach the seventh verse, that he is writing 
of himself. "By reason of the exceeding greatness of the revelations, wherefore that 1 should not be 
exalted overmuch." Oh, then, Paul, you are the man; we have found you out! Yes, he attempted to be 
impersonal, but was not able to carry that through. He gives his secret away in that seventh verse. 

What is the story he tells? It is that of a double experience, one of high exaltation, followed closely by one 
of deep desolation. Paul is boasting. He was caught up into the third heaven. He was caught up into 
Paradise. He was caught up, and "heard unspeakable words." The vision was such that he describes it as 
"the exceeding greatness of the revelation." 

Someone says, Do you believe that story? I remember very well someone asking me that in the States, 
Does that mean he was caught up in bodily form, or that his spirit passed on? Of course my reply was 
obvious. My dear friend, how do you suppose I know, when Paul tells us twice over he did not know 
himself? "Whether in the body, I know not: or whether out of the body, 1 know not; God knoweth." But it 
was time of strange exaltation. He was caught up to the third heaven. That is a Hebrew expression, 
equivalent to the sentence that follows, "caught up into Paradise." The third heaven to the Hebrew was the 
place where the saints and angels are, what we mean when we speak of heaven. The first heaven was that 
of the atmosphere, the second that of the stellar spaces, and the third was region somewhere, if the 
preposition be correct, beyond, outside; the third heaven, where is the manifestation and presence of God, 
the third heaven to which the Son of God ascended; the third heaven which is t he abode of the saints 
made perfect, where are the angels and archangels, cherubim and seraphim-Paradise. Paul calls them "the 
exceeding greatness of the revelations." He says he "heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a 
man to utter," and he never did utter them. Someone may ask me, Did you ever have an experience like 
that? Never. Do you think other people have had it? Undoubtedly. 1 am certain that experiences like that 
have been granted under certain conditions to certain persons, and always with a certain definite purpose. 
It is an interesting experience. How often people have wanted to tell me about their visions! I am always 
suspicious. I want to know what they had for supper the night before If people have visions of this sort 
they are silent about them. Fourteen years had passed, and Paul had never told about them; and even now 
he could not tell. They were inexplicable, unspeakable words, words not lawful for a man to utter. It was 
a high experience. 



But it was followed by an experience of darkness of the deepest kind. There are three movements here. 

"A thorn in the flesh." Thorn is a poor word. It is a stake in the flesh. That is the real word. It is a word 
that is equivalent to crucifixion, but it was in the flesh. That was physical. There was no doubt about that. 
Then "a messenger of Satan to buffet me." That is mental. Then unanswered prayer, apparently. That is 
spiritual. A great realm of darkness and desolation came to him, following upon this period of high 
exaltation. A stake in the flesh, a crucifixion. There can be no more powerful description of physical 
suffering than that. Then a messenger of Satan to buffet him. We understand that, in a measure. It is when 
we are down and suffering physically that the devil comes to buffet the mind. I can tell you some of the 
things he says, If God were good, would he permit this? The buffeting messenger of Satan. Then the third 
thing, "Concerning this thing I besought t he Lord thrice." That does not mean three times. It is the 
Hebrew figure of ceaselessly, continuously, over and over again. "1 besought the Lord thrice," and the 
stake remained, and the buffeting messenger of Satan did not go, and apparently his prayer was 
unanswered. 

1 will put it in another way. His prayer was answered by denial of that which was sought, freedom from 
the stake in the flesh, freedom from the buffeting of Satan — No! 

Then comes the next statement, and here there is a change in the Revised Version. The Old Version had 
it, "He said unto me," as though the thing was said then and there. 1 do not so read it. "He hath said unto 
me," through the process of the years, through that period of suffering, continued, from which he sought 
escape, which escape was not granted unto him, "He hath said unto me, my grace is sufficient for thee." 
He understood the puipose of the affliction. What was it? "That I should not be exalted overmuch." He 
repeats that twice. 

The peril of any high spiritual experience is that of braggadocio, that of the uplifted chin. 1 have known 
people who have gone to Keswick and have received great blessing; but the trouble was that they came 
home and strutted round among their fellow members of their church with damnable pride. Paul saw the 
purpose of the affliction. "That 1 should not be exalted above measure." 

Again he saw the method of it. "There was given unto me." Given to him? The stake in the flesh a gift? 
The messenger of Satan to buffet, a gift? The denial of the request in prayer, a gift? These things were 
given to him. He used that word about the first two, the stake and the messenger of Satan. I wonder if he 
would have looked upon those as gifts at the moment? Certainly not, because he begged to have them 
taken away from him. But fourteen years have passed, and he has had time to understand. Fourteen years 
ago these things happened, and the Lord has now said unto him, "He has said unto me," by the process of 
the years, I have no doubt: "My grace is sufficient for thee." 

Notice his changed attitude toward the afflictions. One almost trembles to read it. "Most gladly therefore 
will I rather glory in my weakness, that the power of Christ may rest upon me. Wherefore I take pleasure 
in weaknesses, in injuries, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake; for when 1 am 
weak, then am I strong." Now that is neither stoicism nor submission to a dispensation of God which is 
not understood. It is the language of a man who realizes that the things he desired to escape from were 
allies of the soul. "That I might not be exalted overmuch," above measure. Does that look a weak reason 
It is not. There is nothing more hindering the work of God than the uplifted and proud Christian. "That 1 
might not be exalted above measure.” He has come to thank God that he denied his request. He has come 
to find out that that denial was a denial of love. Here is a little poem written by an old friend of mine, 
Oliver Huckell: 

"1 thank thee, Lord, for mine unanswered prayers — 

Unanswered, save thy quiet, kindly Nay, 

Yet it seemed hard among my heavy cares, 

That bitter day. 

1 wanted Joy; but thou didst know for me 
That sorrow was the gift I needed most. 



And in its mystic depths I learned to see 
The Holy Ghost. 

I wanted health; but thou didst bid me sound 
The secret treasuries of pain, 

And in the moans and groans m y heart oft found 
The Christ again. 

1 wanted wealth; twas not the better part 
There is a wealth with poverty oft given, 

And thou didst teach me of the gold of heart, 

Best gift of heaven. 

I thank thee, Lord, for those unanswered prayers, 

And for thy word, the quiet, kindly Nay. 

Thy withholding lightened all my cares 
That blessed day." 

That is what Paul meant when he said, "There was given unto me.” 

Tarry for a moment with the word itself, that great word! "He hath said unto me, my grace sufficient for 
thee." Fourteen years had passed. Was not this word slowly spelt out to him? I think it was. What does it 
mean? "My grace," the region of the Divine complacency is the region of power, proceeding to fulfilment 
of purpose. That which satisfies, God is sufficient. The word "sufficient" means "lifts," "bears," "carries." 
"My grace is sufficient for thee." The word spelled out to Paul was this: It is enough for you to know that 
you are in my grace. There is a meaning in all your life. There are some wonderful illustrations of this in 
the Scriptures. In Nehemiah’s time, when the people were sadly mourning, he said to them "The Joy of 
the Lord is your strength." That simply means, What pleases God is your strength. 

In that most remarkable word of Isaiah, "It pleased the Lord to bruise him," all the afflictions and 
sufferings of the Christ are there set in the place of the Divine grace. It was the Divine intention, the 
Divine purpose. Ask God why, and we know why in his case. It was for us men, and for our salvation, 
that "it pleased the Lord to bruise him," and he was content. 

Now Paul says that thorn is God’s "grace." It is the inner secret of power. It is that which makes the 
revelations of value in experience. "My grace is sufficient for thee." Of course there is more in that than 
we have often seen. I think it is a greater word than we have often understood. We have taken it meant. It 
is all right. I know you are in trouble, but I will uphold you. It is not that at all. It is that the trouble itself 
is part of the process. Before our Lord left his Disciples he said to them one day, "Your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy." Not, you shall have Joy in place of sorrow, but the sorrow shall be transmuted into Joy. 

In sorrow is the making of Joy. In suffering is the working of power. That is what Paul meant when he 
said "It hath been said unto me." I have received an interpretation of all these things that troubled me at 
the time, some of which I sought to escape, the most poignant of which came in the fact that I was not 
allowed to escape. But in the process of time I have learned that all these things were in God’s will; and 
the one place of safety is the place that pleases God, whether it be suffering, or whether it be Joy; whether 
it be exultation or desolation. Is it in the will of God? If so, we are to rejoice in it. As Paul says in another 
"of his letters.” "Let us rejoice also in tribulation, for tribulation worketh patience." 

This is a wonderful chapter, a wonderful story. Paul goes back in the concluding verses to claim his parity 
with all the apostles, not a whit behind any of them. Signs and wonders and powers having yielded 
themselves through him, he knows the authority of his apostleship, and argues for it, and if boasting is 
necessary, he boasts in his weakness, and glories in his weakness. 

2 Corinthians 12:14 


2Co 12:14-13:14 



Notice first that the apostle here says "Behold, this is the third time I am ready to come to you," and then 
at the commencement of the thirteenth chapter he seems to have made up his mind. "This is the third time 
1 am coming to you." I am ready to come, and I am coming. There are different interpretations of what he 
meant. There are those who imagine he meant, This is the third attempt at coming. I do not so read it, 
because presently he refers to "as when I was present the second time." 1 believe he is referring to an 
actual visit that he is intending to make. Contemplating a visit, he draws his letter to a conclusion by 
being very careful to make clear what his attitude in writing has been. He cared little for their approval of 
his conduct, but very much for their being approved before God. That had been the puipose lying behind 
this letter, and the first letter undoubtedly. Out of such desire he had delivered a message under a sense 
of responsibility to God, and with a consciousness of its authority. Finally he announced the method of 
his third coming to them to be that of severe investigation. 

The subject is approached with that statement: 

"Behold, this is the third time I am ready to come to you; and I will not be a burden to you; for I seek not 
yours; but you: for the children ought not to lay up for the parents, but the parents for the children. And 1 
will most gladly spend and be spent for your souls. If I love you more abundantly, am I loved the less But 
be it so, I did not myself burden you; but, being crafty, I caught you with guile. Did I take advantage of 
you by any one of them whom have sent unto you? I exhorted Titus, and I sent the brother with him. Did 
Titus take any advantage of you? walked we not by the same Spirit? walked we not in the same steps?" 

There he was introducing and approaching final things. He clearly showed his intention not to be a burden 
to them. In his coming again he would follow his previous method. That will be remembered, that he was 
no burden to them; there was no financial relationship between them. He had wrought without fee or 
reward. He was coming like that again. "But be it so, I did not myself burden you; but, being crafty, I 
caught you with guile." That is open to many interpretations. What did he mean Did he mean to say, you 
are crafty, and I employed the same method? Or did he mean being crafty himself? Was he speaking 
facetiously? I do not think so for a moment, and I was interested to read the Basic New Testament at that 
point. They have introduced a little sentence there. So far as I have read this Basic Testament, this is the 
only case in which they have put in words which are words of interpretation and not translation. In 
brackets they have inserted three words, "But someone will say being false, I took you with deceit." I 
think that is a most illuminative parenthesis. The translators evidently felt it was important that they 
should be understood, and so they suggest that Paul is saying what someone will say about him. They are 
not part of the text, and have been put in brackets. Someone will say, being crafty, I caught you with 
guile: and immediately he contradicts that particular view by the next words, "Did I take advantage of 
you?" 

As we have seen, the letter was written with certain people in view who were opposed to Paul, critical of 
him, and denied his authority. Someone now seemed to suggest he was crafty towards them. He had not 
received any support from them directly, but he had done so indirectly. 

That is the thought that lies behind that; and Paul repudiates that charge, denies it as he says, "Be it so, I 
did not myself burden you. Did I take advantage of you?" They suggested he derived pecuniary value, or 
remuneration through those whom he sent. That seems to me to be the whole point there, and he denies it 
entirely. By the form of questions he suggests that neither he nor those he sent, Titus or the other brother, 
had taken advantage of them. "Did Titus take any advantage of you? walked we not by the same Spirit? 
walked we not in the same steps?" He is claiming guidance by the Spirit, and there can be no craft, no 
deceit, no guile when men are doing that. 

The purpose of his writing is seen in verses 19 to 21. It was their false view that he had been excusing 
himself. In that they were entirely wrong. He told them the truth. He had spoken "in the sight of God," "in 
Christ," and the purpose had been their edifying, their building up. So he vindicated his letters, his first 
and second, claiming that he had been speaking "in the sight of God," that he had been speaking "in 
Christ," claiming that he had been writing for their edifying. Here we get another revelation of the true 
attitude of the Christian minister. It should always be in the sight of God, in Christ, Christ- 



circumferenced; and it should always aim at the building up, the edifying of those to whom the message is 
sent. 

There are two things here twice repeated, "lest by any means," and "lest when I come again," they would 
not be what he desired. That was why he had been writing. 1 think there is a suggestion in that of his 
intended severity. "Lest there should be strife, Jealousy, wraths, factions, backbitings, whisperings, 
swellings, tumults." Lest there should be all these things. We must go back to the first letter to find one 
out what he really meant. There was a divided state in the church, and he had written to show that they 
were all one in Christ, and that they should re-live and act as of one mind. On the contrary, he gives a list 
of terrible things that may happen if that is not so. Lest there should be these things obtaining, "lest when 
1 come again, my God should humble me before you, and I should mourn for many of them that have 
sinned heretofore, and repented not"; lest they, divided, be quarrelling; he be mourning. For their 
edification and their disobedience and the absence of repentance, that is why he is writing. 

In the first four verses of the thirteenth chapter, he tells them the procedure at his coming. When he comes 
again there shall be strict investigation. Two or three witnesses shall be summoned, and their testimony 
shall be received, and he "will not spare" them. 

Therefore he made his last appeal to them (5-10). He urged them to immediate activity before he came to 
them, in order that he might come not with severity, but in gentleness. He was quite careless how he 
might appear, though they might look upon him as reprobate. He was praying they might not be 
reprobate, but might be right. 

Then comes this remarkable sentence, "For we can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth." Was 
there ever anything written more remarkable than that as to the final victory of truth? We can do nothing 
against it. It will run its way. It will triumph eventually. There is a sense in which it is well for us to 
remember that even today. You can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth. "For we rejoice when 
we are weak, and ye are strong; this we also pray for, even your perfecting. For this cause I write these 
things while absent, that I may not when present deal sharply, according to the authority which the Lord 
gave me for building up and not for casting down." What is he doing? As he draws this letter to a close, 
he is appealing to them to examine themselves, to try themselves, and to get right themselves, in order 
that he may not deal with them sharply, in order that he may spare them in order that when he comes to 
exercise authority, he may do it with gentleness and not harshness. He is quite prepared, if the necessity 
occurs, to deal with them severely, to deal with them so as not to spare them. 

So we come to the last paragraph of the letter. "Finally, brethren, farewell." And the word farewell there 
does not mean Good-bye. It means, Rejoice. "Finally, brethren, rejoice. Be perfected, be comforted." That 
takes us back to the opening of the letter in which Paul wrote of the comfort of God, and the comforting 
of others. "Be of the same mind." That takes us back to the first letter. "Live in peace,” and that can only 
be as there is purity. The Divine order is always, "first, pure" and "then peaceable." "And the God of love 
and peace shall be with you." 

Then follow two local salutations. "Salute one another with a holy kiss. All the saints salute you." 

This letter, perhaps with the exception of that to the Galatians, the severest letter we have from the pen of 
Paul in many ways, ends with the benediction in its fulness. Here is an occasion when we have the full 
apostolic benediction. "The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost, be with you all." The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. The Lord, that is the word that 
marks his Divinity; Jesus, that is the word that evidently marks his humanity; Christ, that is the word of 
his Messiahship. The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the One through whom grace had its epiphany. Paul, 
when writing to Titus, says, "The grace of God hath appeared," has had its epiphany. I like to transliterate 
the Greek word. I have said if I had to build a church and name it, I would call it the Church of the 
Epiphanies, not the Epiphany, and I would base it on that passage in Paul’s letter to Titus. The grace of 
God has had its epiphany, bringing salvation to all men, teaching us, and looking for the epiphany of the 
glory, the appearing of the glory. It is the same word. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ through whom 



grace had its epiphany, glory will have its epiphany, its outshining, its full manifestation. The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


"And the love of God," that deep fountain-head, of which grace is the outward working and manifestation 
the God who so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son. 

"And the communion of the Holy Ghost." The communion and fellowship of the Holy Ghost "be with 
you all," that through which we enter into relationship with Christ and with God, through Whose activity 
there is interpreted to us for evermore the things of Christ, and consequently the things of God. That is the 
great apostolic benediction. It is a marvellous benediction. I am always sorry when anyone changes it in 
any form or fashion. My reason for objecting to a vesper being sung after the benediction is that I like the 
benediction to be the last thing in the service. 1 do not mind a vesper being sung before the benediction, 
That great apostolic benediction is a wonderful thing. Paul ends his letter with it. It is in the threefold 
power of the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit 
that communion of saints is possible, and is perfected. It is through all that is resident within that great 
benediction that purity is possible and perfected. So the letter ends, It is not the easiest letter for detailed 
consideration, but it is a great letter, a sequel to another, the letter that was called forth because some 
people were disobedient to the first letter; and some were critical of Paul’s authority, Not that he cared 
about himself personally, but that he cared very much about the sacredness of his authority, and its 
meaning to his children in the faith. 



